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His  Saving  Blood. 


BY     THOMAS     E.    BURKE. 


^THE  story  may  be  fonnd  in  legend  lore, 
That  long  ago  when  Christ  was  crucified, 

And  hung  in  mortal  pain  upon  His  cross, 
The  barren  ground  in  reddest  blood  was  dyed. 

And  wheresoe'er  a  precious  blood-drop  fell, 
There  bloomed  a  rose  with  petals  crimson  red, 

Till  all  that  stony  hill — so  legend  goes — • 
Was  changed  into  a  fragrant   flower  bed. 

To-day  I  know  those  precious  blood-drops  flow 
Each   morning  at  our   Calvary — -the   Mass; 

And,  bent  in  prayer,  my  sinful  heart  entreats 
The  same  glad  miracle  may  come  to  pass, — 

That  He  who  in  the  days  of  long  ago 

Caused  blossoms  from  the  arid  ground  to  start, 

May   pour   His   saving   Blood   upon   my  soul, 
And  wake  the  sleeping  roses  of  my  heart. 


The  Dignity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


BY    BISHOP    JOHN    S.  VAUGHAN,    D.  D. 


T.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST, 
wrapped  in  ecstasy  on  the  Island 
of  Patmos,  beheld  a  most  won- 
drous vision.  He  tells  us  that 
he  saw  "a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun, 
and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  on  her 
head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars."  *  And 
who  is  this  woman?  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Augustine,  and  other  leading  com- 
mentators, declare  her  to  be  no  other 
'than  our  -Blessed  and  Sovereign  Lady 
herself.  She  is,  indeed,  declared  to  be 
"fair  as  the  moon,  and  glorious  as  the 


sun,"  while  her  devoted  servant  St. 
Bernard  tells  us  that  her  twelve  special 
gifts  and  prerogatives  may  be  fittingly 
symbolized  by  the  glittering  stars  en- 
circling her  brow. 

Of  all  pure  creatures,  she  is  the  most 
excellent  and  the  most  exalted.  Her 
throne  in  heaven  is  set  above,  not  only 
those  of  the  greatest  of  the  saints,  but 
even  above  those  of  the  highest  of  the 
angels.  "He  that  is  mighty,"  she 
exclaims,  "hath  done  great  things  to  me." 
In  very  truth  has  the  Almighty  done 
for  her  great  things,  and  immeasurably 
greater  than  He  has  done  for  any  other 
whomsoever.  But  what  our  Blessed  Lady 
especially  referred  to  when  she  broke  out 
into  those  inspired  words  was,  no  doubt, 
the  fact  that  God  had  chosen  her  to  be 
His  Mother. 

Such  a  dignity  surpasses  every  other 
that  could  be  conferred  on  a  pure  creature, 
since  it  brings  the  creature  into  the  most 
intimate  and  direct  relationship  with  the 
dread  Creator.  So  that,  even  though  God 
might  have  given  Our  Lady  yet  greater 
graces  and  a  yet  greater  beauty  than  she 
now  possesses  (for  it  is  impossible  to 
exhaust  the  resources  of  the  Infinite), 
yet  even  God  Himself  ycould  not  have 
made  her  a  greater  or  a  more  admirable 
Mother;  .for  the  dignity  of  maternity, 
or  motherhood,  is  measured  by  the  dignity 
of  the  offspring,  and  in  Our  Lady's  case, 
God  the  Infinite  could  not  have  given 
her  a  child  of  greater  excellence  and  worth, 
since  that  Child  is  the  Eternal  and  Un- 
created. Hence  St.  Thomas  teaches  that, 

*    Apoc.,  xii,  i. 
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in  respect  to  her  maternity,  her  dignity 
belongs  to  a  divine  order,  and  is  of 
an  infinite  degree. 

But  other  consequences  follow.  Since 
God's  counsels  are  eternal,  He  must  have 
determined  from  the  very  beginning  to 
make  her  His  Mother;  arid,  therefore, 
from  the  first.  He  must  have  prepared 
and  fitted  her  for  this  unspeakably  sub- 
lime position.  With  this  end  clearly  in 
view,  He  preserved  her  absolutely  from 
the  stain  of  original  sin,  and  filled  her 
"full  of  grace"  from  the  very  moment  of 
her  conception  in  the  womb  of  St.  Ann, 
her  privileged  mother. 

And  note  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
grace,  such  as  the  grace  which  beautifies, 
purifies  and  sanctifies  every  Christian 
child  in  holy  baptism;  it  was  a  grace 
apart.  Indeed,  so  special,  so  immense, 
and  so  wholly  exceptional  was  it,  that, 
according  to  the  learned  and  devout 
theologian  Suarez,  it  surpassed  that  con- 
ferred upon  the  very  highest  and  most 
glorious  of  the  Cherubim  and  the  Sera- 
phim; and,  according  to  St.  Alphonsus, 
even  exceeded  the  sum  total,  of  all  the 
graces  conferred  upon  all  men  throughout 
all  time.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  Our 
Lady  entered  into  life  in  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  a  greater  degree  of  grace  than 
that  which  other  saints  possess  when  they 
depart  out  of  life. 

But  there  is  yet  another  circumstance 
which  we  must  not  forget  if  we  are  to 
estimate  Our  Lady's  sanctity  aright — viz., 
this  grace  was  never  suffered  to  lie  idle 
in  her  soul.  By  her  perfect  correspondence 
to  it,  she  kept  it  continually  increasing 
and  augmenting  till  it  exceeded  all  cal- 
culation. For  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
though  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  once  an 
infant,  in  many  respects  she  was  not  like 
other  infants.  By  a  tremendous  miracle 
of  God's  providence,  she  possessed  the 
full  use  of  reason  from  the  moment  of 
her  conception,  together  with  a  super- 
natural knowledge  of  God;  so  that,  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  her  existence,  she 
began  to  acquire  greater  and  greater 


graces  as  the  days  and  the  weeks  and  the 
months  went  by,  and  continued  thus  to 
advance  in  sanctity  till  the  last  day  of 
her  life  upon  earth.  Some  learned  and 
grave  theologians  even  go  so  far  as  to 
opine  that  this  growth  was  never  inter- 
rupted even  by  sleep,  applying  to  her 
immaculate  soul  the  words  of  the  Canticle 
of  Canticles,  "I  sleep,  but  my  heart 
watches."  If,  then,  we  consider  that  the 
initial  graces  which  she  received  as  a  child 
in  the  womb  were  more  abundant  and 
richer  than  those  which  other  saints  have 
acquired  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
lives;  and  if  we  further  remember  that 
this  store,  so  measureless  to  begin  with, 
was  unceasingly  doubling  and  trebling  and 
quadrupling  all  her  life  long,  to  her  last 
breath,  we  may  possibly  form  some  faint 
and  inadequate  notion  of  its  stupendous 
and  inconceivable  total  amount. 

We  poor  mortals,  alas!  often  abuse 
grace,  or  forfeit  it  by  our  negligence. 
And,  even  when  we  correspond  with  it, 
this  is  often  only  imperfectly  and  very 
partially;  but  she  turned  every  oppor- 
tunity to  account,  and  corresponded  with 
each  grace,  as  it  came,  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  and  perfection.  The  well-known 
preacher  Padre  Segneri  very  truly 
observes  that,  even  had  her  degree  of 
grace  been  but  small  to  begin  with,  so 
perfect  a  use  of  it  would  have  increased 
it  to  inconceivable  proportions  by  the 
end  of  her  earthly  career.  But,  since  it 
was  wholly  measureless  from  the  very 
outset,  no  one  can  so  much  as  imagine 
its  accumulated  results  when  at  last  she 
was  assumed  into  heaven. 

Well  may  we,  her  children,  praise 
her;  well  may  churches  be  erected  and 
altars  built  and  sanctuaries  decorated  and 
adorned  in  her  honor.  Well  may  painter 
and  poet,  preacher  and  sculptor  vie  with 
one  another  in  setting  forth  her  virtues 
and  in  proclaiming  her  matchless  sanctity. 
No  wonder  the  Church  of  God  institutes 
feasts  in  her  honor,  and  sounds  her 
praises,  and  bids  all  her  children  glorify 
and  thank  God,  who  has  so  honored  one 
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of  their  own  race, —  bone  of  our  bone, 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh. 

Truly,  gentle  reader,  do  we  Catholics 
dwelling  on  earth  reverence  and  honor 
her.  Yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  only 
are  all  the  veneration  and  homage  and 
love  which  we  show  her  on  earth  less  than 
her  due,  but  they  are  insignificant  as 
compared  to  what  she  receives  from  the 
countless  myriads  of  the  Blessed  who 
are  gathered  around  her  in  the  heavenly 
courts.  There  the  vast  host  of  glorious 
spirits,  that  no  man  can  number,  joy- 
fully acknowledge  her  as  their  peerless 
Mistress  and  their  sovereign  Queen.  There 
is  none  above  her,  there  is  none  to  equal 
her;  there  is  none  so  exquisitely  fair, 
none  so  surpassingly  beautiful,  none  so 
absolutely  perfect,  none  so  ravishingly 
attractive  and  joy-giving  among  all  God's 
creatures. 

God  Himself,  of  course,  is  a  Being  apart; 
for  He  is  the  Infinite  and  the  Uncreated, 
and  no  creature,  however  e,xalted,  is 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath.  There  has  always  been,  there  is, 
and  there  ever  will  be,  an  infinite  distance 
between  Him  and  her;  for  He  belongs 
to  another  order  of  beings, — or,  rather, 
the  Godhead  and  the  Blessed  Trinity 
constitute  an  order  of  their  own.  But, 
among  mere  creatures,  Our  Lady  occupies 
the  very  highest  pinnacle,  and  stands 
absolutely  without  a  rival,  whether  among 
men  or  angels. 

And  if  angels  and  archangels,  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim,  delight  to  show  her  honor, 
how  much  more  the  saints,  who  share 
with  her  the  self-same  human  nature, 
and  who,  like  her,  have  lived  and  labored 
and  suffered  and  wept  as  exiles  upon 
earth!  Who  shall  say  with  what  grateful, 
loving  hearts  they  gather  around  her,  who 
has  reversed  the  curse  of  Eve,  who  has 
borne  within  her  chaste  womb  the  world's 
Redeemer,  who  suffered  at  the  foot  of 
the  ignominious  Cross  more  than  a 
martyr's  pangs,  and  whose  presence  now 
in  heaven,  is  one  of  the  sources  of  in- 
tensest  joy  and  delight  to  the  elect!  St. 


Bernardine  of  Siena  declares  that  if  God 
did  not  utterly  destroy  the  world  after 
Adam's  disobedience,  it  was  owing  to  the 
greatness  of  the  love  which  He  bore  to 
this  Most  Holy  Virgin,  whose  unrivalled 
beauty  and  innocence  and  purity  cap- 
tivated His  all-seeing  eyes  even  before 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

And,  dear  reader,  if  the  saints  and 
angels  love  her  with  such  ardor,  what 
shall  we  say  of  her  love  of  them  and  of 
us?  Except  God's  infinite  love  of  us, 
there  is  no  love  that  bears  any  comr 
parison  to  the  love  with  which  our  Blessed 
Lady  loves  us.  And,  furthermore,  if  her 
heart  goes  out  to  all  those  of  her  spiritual 
children  who  are  at  this  moment  gathered 
around  "her  safe  and  secure  in  their 
heavenly  home,  neither  is  she  unmindful 
of  us,  who  are  still  struggling  and  battling 
and  suffering  amid  innumerable  dangers 
in  this  valley  of  tears.  Her  love  for  her 
children,  even  for  the  least  worthy  of 
them,  is  incomparably  greater  than  any 
human  love  to  which  we  can  point.  And 
why?  Because  she  knows  and  realizes, 
far  better  than  any  other,  what  our 
salvation  has  cost  her  Divine  Son,  and 
all  that  He  suffered  in  securing  it;  the 
priceless  value  of  His  passion,  and  of  His 
death  for  us  upon  the  Cross,  and  the 
torments  and  humiliations  that  accom- 
panied it. 

Her  love  for  Jesus  Christ  exceeded  all 
thought.  She  loved  Him  immeasurably 
more  than  herself;  she  loved  Him  as  her 
own  Son,  as  her  only  Son,  and  as  the  most 
perfect  and  affectionate  of  sons;  but, 
she  loved  Him  also  as  her  Creator,  her 
Benefactor,  her  Lord,  her  Redeemer,  and 
her  God.  Yet  she  beheld  this  same  Son, 
whom  she  so  loved,  ruthlessly  seized, 
stripped  of  His  garments,  and  roughly 
thrown  down  on  the  Cross,  and  foully 
murdered,  with  every  refinement  of  cruelty 
and  indignity,  before  her  very  eyes.  And 
as,  with  broken  heart,  she  gazed,  she  fully 
realized  that  He  endured  all  willingly  and 
gladly  for  our  salvation;  that  no  one 
could  touch  a  hair  of  His  head  without 
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His  sanction;  that  no  power  could  hold 
Him  down  to  the  hard  wood;  that  no 
power  could  drive  in  the  cruel  nails;  and 
that  no  power  on  earth  or  in  heaven, 
save  the  power  of  His  insatiable  love, 
could  extinguish  the  pure  flame  of  His 
human  life,  or  separate  His  soul  from 
His  body.  His  love,  and  His  love  only, 
could  exercise  so  wondrous  a  power,  could 
produce  so  stupendous  an  effect.  Such 
was  the  greatness  of  Christ's  love. 

And,  as  no  one  approaches  our  Divine 
Lord  so  closely  in  other  respects  as  Mary, 
so  no  one  approaches  Him  so  closely  in 
this.  She  loves  us  because  of  His  great 
love  of  us,  and  because  of  what  He  did 
to  prove  it;  and,  consequently,  her  love 
of  us  exceeds  that  of  all  other  creatures, 
and  is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  God 
Himself. 

Oh,  what  a  joy  to  possess  such  an 
advocate  in  heaven!  However  weak  and 
miserable,  who  will  despond  or  lose 
courage  when  he  knows  he  can  claim 
the  most  powerful  and  efficacious  aid  of 
Mary  Immaculate,  and  reckon  her  as  a 
friend  and  protectress!  Let  us  resolve 
to  be  devout  to  her,  and  to  place  our- 
selves under  her  guidance;  let  us  lay  our 
petitions  in  her  stainless  hands,  that  she 
may  offer  them  to  her  Divine  Son,  who 
will  refuse  her  nothing.  Let  us  pray  to 
her  devoutly  and  constantly;  and  invoke 
her  name  at  all  times,  but  more  especially 
in  the  hour  of  conflict  and  amid  the 
darkness  of  temptation.  "Pray  for  us 
now,  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death." 


The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 


BY    GEORGINA    PELL    CURTIS. 


O  LET  not  the  soul  that  suffers  dare  to 
look  Nature  in  the  face,  when  she  sits 
majestically  aloft  in  the  solitude  of  the 
mountains!  For  her  face  is  hard  and 
stern,  and  turns  not  in  compassion  upon 
her  weak  and  erring  child.  It  is  the 
countenance  of  an  accusing  archangel, 
who  summons  us  to  judgment.  In  the 
valley  she  wears  the  countenance  of  a 
Virgin  Mother,  looking  at  us  with  tearful 
eyes,  and  a  face  of  pity  and  love. 

—Longfellow. 


I. 

ND    this    is    your    final    decision, 
my  son?" 

"Yes,  father." 

"But  before  you  take  the  step, 
Arthur,  can't  ypu  think  twice  about  it? 
You  have  no  experience:  it  is  as  yet  all 
theory  with  you,  whereas  with  me  it  is  a 
matter  of  intimate  knowledge." 

"You  think  it  is  intimate  knowledge, 
my  dear  father;  and  yet,  with  all  my 
respect  for  you,  I  think  otherwise.  It 
does  not  sound  well  for  me  to  say  so, 
but,  in  so  serious  a  matter  —  involving 
the  well-being  and  even  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children, — 
I  have  to  be  as  frank  with  you  as 
you  are  with  me." 

The  two  men,  father  and  son,  sat  facing 
each  -other  in  the  luxurious  library  of 
a  New  York  millionaire, — one  who  had 
made  his  fortune  in  the  coal  fields.  His 
son,  just  home  from  college,  had  sought 
an  interview  with  the  older  man,  so  as 
to  talk  over  the  serious  trouble  that  for 
weeks  had  existed  in  the  coal  mines  of 
the  West. 

James  Stonewall  took  up  a  bundle  of 
papers  that  lay  on  a  table  in  front  of  him. 

"Here  I  have  a  report  of  the  whole  of 
the  trouble  from  beginning  to  end,"  he 
said.  "I  have  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  events  for  the  past  seven  weeks; 
although,  so  far,  our  own  mines  at  Silver 
Creek  have  not  been  so  seriously  affected 
as  some  others.  As  things  are  now,  I 
will  wait;  but  if  matters  get  any  worse, 
I  shall  go  to  Washington,  see  the  Presi- 
dent, and  ask  for  help  from  the  army  to 
put  down  the  lawless  element." 

"Who  sent  this  report,  father?" 

"Brown,  the  superintendent." 

"Has  any  one  appointed  by  you  seen 
the  miners,  talked  to  them,  and  sent  you 
their  side  of  the  story?" 
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"Why,  of  course.  Brown  has  talked  to 
them  every  day  for  weeks." 

"I  didn't  mean  Brown.  I  meant  some 
unprejudiced  person  from  outside, — some 
one  without  bias." 

"So  you  think  Brown  is  biased?" 

"I  don't  see  how  he  could  be  other- 
wise. He  has  been  in  your  employ  for 
years,  and  naturally  all  your  interests 
are  his." 

The  older  man  was  admirably  balanced, 
calm,  and  temperate;  so  his  only  answer 
to  this  speech  was  a  slightly  sarcastic 
smile.  After  all,  he  had  once  been  young 
himself,  he  thought,  and  youth  was  always 
hasty  and  unreasonable. 
.  "Suppose  you  read  some  of  Brown's 
report,"  he  said.  "You  will  see,  to  begin 
with,  that  he  lays  the  whole  blame  on 
the  Unions.  He  declares,  moreover,  that 
the  men  were  satisfied,  were  doing  good 
work,  and  earning  higher  pay  than  any 
miners  in  the  world  except  in  Wyoming, 
when  a  party  of  agitators  from  another 
State  descended  on  the  D —  -  ranch,  fifty 
miles  from  Silver  Creek,  pitched  their 
tents  near  a  narrow  pass  in  the  mountains, 
and  proceeded  to  waylay  and  talk  to  the 
men  on  every  possible  occasion,  until 
they  had  succeeded  in  stirring  them  all  up. 
To  spread  discontent  among  a  body  of 
nearly  five  thousand  men  is  no  idle  matter, 
hence  the  present  trouble  developed." 

"All  this  may  be  true;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  such  universally  expressed 
discontent  among  so  large  a  body  of  men 
could  hardly  have  taken  so  firm  a  hold 
among  them  unless  there  had  already 
existed  some  undercurrent  of  feeling  that 
all  was  not  right  or  as  it  should  be.  On 
the  surface  they  seemed  satisfied  because 
they  lacked  a  leader.  When,  however, 
the  opportunity  came  to  voice  their  real 
ideas,  they  hastened  to  make  use  of  it." 

"Ideas!  What  ideas  do  you  suppose  a 
lot  of  ignorant  men  have?  These  miners 
.are  made  up  of  Italians,  Mexicans,  Slavs, 
Portuguese,  with  a  very  few  of  other 
races.  The  majority  of  them  are  of  the 
lowest  type.  Usually  they  are  put  on 


trains  the  moment  they  land  in  New  York, 
and  are  taken  right  out  to  the  coal  fields." 

"Horrible!" 

"Well,  Arthur,  I  have  been  thinking 
that,  if  you  are  so  sure  my  methods  are 
wrong,  and  our  miners  are  a  lot  of  injured 
men  in  need  of  a  great  uplift,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  out  to  the 
coal  fields  yourself,  investigate  as  much 
as  you  like,  and  put  your  theories  into 
practice  if  you  please.  Next  week  I  shall 
sail  for  Europe  on  the  'Olympic,'  to  be 
gone  all  summer;  and  Marian  is  going  to 
Newport  with  her  Aunt  Adeline.  If  you 
prefer  a  summer  in  Colorado  to  one  at 
Newport  I  have  no  objections." 

"What  about  your  call  on  the  President  ?" 

"I  shall  go  to  see  him  before  I  sail; 
or  if  you  prefer  that  I  turn  everything 
over  to  you  for  the  time  being,  I  am 
willing  to  do  so.  I  will  write  Brown  that, 
from  the  time  I  leave  America  until  my 
return,  matters  will  be  entirely  in  your 
hands." 

The  younger  man's  bright,  handsome 
face  was  alive  with  enthusiasm  and  hope. 

"I  would  like  nothing  better,  my  dear 
father!  You  are  generous  to  offer  me  this 
opportunity.  I  will  start  for  Colorado 
next  week,  the  very  day  after  you  sail." 

"Very  well:  it  is  settled.  I  will  write 
to  Brown  that  I  place  you  in  full  and 
absolute  control.  And  now  I  must  go 
downtown  for  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Texas  and  Arkansas 
Land  Company." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  millionaire 
was  in  his  automobile,  whirling  south- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Wall  Street;  and 
Arthur  Stonewall,  taking  his  hat  from 
the  waiting  butler  in  the  hall,  was  on  his 
way  up  Fifth  Avenue,  his  walk  taking 
him  past  Central  Park,  to  the  house  of 
his  aunt,  Mrs.  Allen,  about  three-  blocks 
farther  north. 

II. 

Aunt  Adeline,  as  Arthur  and  Marian 
Stonewall  called  her,  was  their  mother's 
sister,  a  wealthy  and  childless  widow. 
She  had  always  been  on  excellent  terms 
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with  her  brother-in-law,  and  had  done 
a  great  deal  to  help  him  bring  up  his 
children,  who  had  lost  their  mother  when 
they  were  twelve  and  fourteen. 

A  woman  of  strong  character  and  un- 
doubted eccentricity,  she  was  also  a  devout 
Catholic.  Descended  from  one  of  the 
early  Catholic  families  in  New  York, 
proud  of  her  lineage  and  position,  she 
used  both  privileges  to  stand  for  all  that 
was  best  in  the  social  life  of  New  York. 
She  was  fond  of  saying  that  her  mother, 
who  had  lived  to  be  ninety,  had  grown 
old  gracefully,  simply  because  she  had 
lived  her  life  in  society  in  a  sweet  and 
wholesome  manner.  Had  she  not  been 
a  stanch  friend  of  the  great  Archbishop 
Hughes?  And,  helped  by  his  wise  counsel 
and  her  own  admirable  training,  had  not 
her  eight  children  grown  up  practical 
Catholics? 

Aunt  Adeline  herself  was  foremost  in 
every  good  work  for  the  Church.  Her 
pet  hobby  was  the  purification  and  up- 
lifting of  the  stage,  and  to  this  end  she 
herself  was  even  said  to  have  written 
plays  that  had  been  most  favorably 
received.  In  her  mind,  however,  there 
was  a  fixed  idea:  the  public  alone  ruled 
the  morale  of  the  drama.  If  the  public 
wanted  bad  or  frothy  plays,  the  managers 
would  give  them  what  they  desired.  If 
such  plays  were  boycotted,  then  only 
the  best  would  be  put  on  the  boards. 

On  this  plank,  therefore,  Aunt  Adeline, 
an  acknowledged  leader  among  the  "Four 
Hundred,"  took  her  stand.  Her  box 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was 
occupied  only  when  the  play  was  one  of 
which  both  she  and  her  Archbishop 
approved.  Among  her  friends  and 
acquaintances  she  did  all  she  could,  and 
with  marked  success,  to  induce  them  to 
join  in  her  crusade  for  "White  Plays." 

Nor  was  this  all:  she  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  founding  of  a  Catholic 
Oratorio  Society  in  New  York;  and  had 
even  brought  over  from  Europe  a  young 
Hungarian  girl  with  a  marvellous  voice, 
who  was  engaged  to  sing  exclusively  for 


the  Catholic  Oratorio.  Already  the  move- 
ment was  meeting  with  well-deserved 
commendation.  Musical  critics  of  high 
standing  were  unstinted  in  their  praise 
of  the  ability,  morale,  and  technique 
displayed  by  the  society. 

A  brisk  walk  very  soon  brought  Arthur 
to  the  door  of  his  aunt's  house.  It  was 
a  large,  modern  mansion,  in  excellent 
taste,  that  stood  on  a  side  street  just  off 
of  Fifth  Avenue.  About  this  house,  built 
by  herself,  rather  a  curious  story  was 
woven. 

In  her  early  days,  Aunt  Adeline  had 
lived  about  two  miles  lower  down  on  the 
Avenue,  where  the  block  was  known  as 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  Row,  because 
it  was  said  to  be  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  home  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
in  England.  The  entire  block,  comprising 
several  houses,  was  built  to  look  like  a 
single  house;  the  stone  used  was  buff 
in  color;  the  windows,  long  and  narrow, 
had  the  appearance  of  lancet  windows; 
and  on  the  second  floor  oval-shaped 
bay  windows  had  tiny  panes  of  glass 
set  in  the  window  frame.  These  houses, 
English  basement  in  design,  stood  back 
from  the  street,  with  grassplots  in  front, 
enclosed  in  tall  iron  railings.  When, 
therefore,  John  Allen  told  his  wife  he 
was  going  to  build  a  house  for  her  near 
Central  Park,  he  left  her  free  to  choose 
her  own  plans;  so  Aunt  Adeline  built 
a  house  almost  exactly  reproducing  the 
home  of  her  youth,  except  that  it  was 
larger,  and  had  ground  all  around  it.  It 
stood  on  the  corner  of  the  Avenue  and 
a  side  street,  and  faced  the  south.  Asked 
why  she  had  not  made  it  face  the  Avenue 
and  the  Park,  she  had  replied  that  the 
sun  was  of  more  importance  to  her  than 
style.  "I  get  a  view  of  the  Avenue 
and  Park  from  my  side  windows  when 
I  want  it,"  she  said.  "My  cook  has 
the  amusement  of  looking  out  on  the 
passing  fashions  from  the  curtained  side 
windows  of  the  kitchen;  it  lessens  some 
of  the  monotony  of  work  for  her.  As 
for  me,  I  get  a  flood  of  sunshine  in  all 
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my  front  windows,  which  I  value  more." 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  when  Arthur 
opened  the  tall,  handsome  iron  gate  that 
gave  access  to  the  narrow  strip  of  grassy 
lawn  and  the  brilliant  flower  beds  in  front 
of  his  aunt's  house.  The  June  afternoon 
was  very  beautiful.  A  magnificent  elm 
which  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  house, 
and  of  which  Mrs.  Allen  was  justly  proud, 
completely  hid  the  houses  that  stretched 
westward  to  Madison  Avenue.  The  air 
was  sweet  with  the  fragrance  from  the 
flower  beds,  where  bloomed  not  a  few  of 
the  old-fashioned  flowers  dear  to  Aunt 
Adeline's  heart. 

The  neat  maid  who  opened  the  door 
told  him  her  mistress  was  in  the  parlor 
on  the  second  floor,  with  a  few  guests, 
among  them  Miss  Stonewall,  who  had 
dropped  in  for  five-o'clock  tea.  So  Arthur 
ascended  the  broad  staircase,  and  presently 
was  advancing  to  meet  his  aunt,  who 
welcomed  him  warmly. 

A  woman  between  fifty  and  sixty,  Mrs. 
Allen  had  been  accounted  the  best-looking 
of  a  decidedly  handsome  family.  A  little 
above  medium  height,  she  carried  herself 
with  grace  and  dignity.  Her  once  jet- 
black  hair,  now  turned  grey,  was  brushed 
back  from  a  low,  broad  forehead;  her 
deep  blue  eyes,  as  clear  as  in  her  girl- 
hood, looked  out  at  you  from  finely  arched 
eyebrows ,  while  her  delicate  aquiline  nose, 
oval  face,  and  firm,  well  modelled  chin 
expressed  the  highest  type  of  Irish  beauty. 
Her  skin,  clear  and  healthy,  was  still 
remarkably  youthful,  and  contrasted 
charmingly  with  her  grey  hair.  A  grande 
dame  of  the  best  type,  Aunt.  Adeline  was 
a  relative  to  be  proud  of.  So  thought 
Arthur,  knowing  also  that .  he  would  find 
ready  sympathy  from  her  for  his  only 
half-formed  plans. 

The  tea  table,  placed  in  the  bay 
window,  was  presided  over  by  his  sister, 
a  dark  and  very  pretty  girl,  whose  face 
.lit  up  when  she  saw  her  brother  enter. 
Next  her  sat  a  handsome  man  of  about 
thirty,  who  at  sight  of  Arthur  arose  from 
his  seat  and  held  out  his  hand. 


"Caldwell,"  exclaimed  the  younger  man, 
"you  here!  I  thought  you  were  at  your 
hospital  in  Syracuse,  engaged  in  carving 
the  unfortunates  whom  Fate  brought  in 
your  way." 

"I  was,  and  now  I  am  not.  I  have 
just  been  appointed  to  Bellevue  Hospital, 
and  begin  my  work  there  on  Monday. 
As  to  the  work  itself,  that  goes  on  the 
same.  I  do  a  lot  of  good  by  means  of 
what  you  call  'carving.'" 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it.   You  are  the  coming 
man  in  your  profession.    I  heard  Dr.  — 
say  so,  only  a  week  ago,  to  my  father." 

Aunt  Adeline  interposed. 

"Come  here,  Arthur!  I  want  you  to 
meet  Father  Roca.  Marian  and  Dr. 
Caldwell  can  continue  the  conversation 
you  interrupted." 

Laughingly  Arthur  arose,  and  the  next 
moment  was  being  introduced  to  a  tall, 
dark,  and  decidedly  fine-looking  priest, 
of  a  distinctly  foreign  type.  A  Portu- 
guese from  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Azores,  Father  Roca  had  been  eight  years 
in  the  United  States,  working  among  the 
mill  hands  in  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford, 
and  had  much  to  say  and  tell  that  was 
vividly  interesting. 

Arthur  took  a  liking  to  him  at  once. 
Goodness,  honesty,  and  a  fine  spirituality 
were  manifest  in  the  priest's  every  word 
and  look.  Presently  the  talk  turned  to 
the  Azores,  which  Arthur  had  visited, 
and  together  they  discussed  the  loveliness 
of  Ponte  Delgarda,  commenting  on  its  fine 
park,  beautiful  trees  and  vegetation,  and 
the  quaint  narrow  streets,  bordered  by 
houses  of  blue,  pink,  and  yellow,  the 
whole  making  a  splendid  and  bewildering 
glow  of  tropical  color.  The  priest  came 
from  one  of  the  smaller  islands,  where 
still  lived  his  mother,  of  whom  he  spoke 
with  reverent  affection. 

"I  have  not  seen  her  for  eight  years," 
he  said;  "but  next  year,  please  God, 
I  vShall  go  to  the  Eucharistic  Congress 
at  Lourdes,  and  then  I  will  visit  my 
mother." 

After  a  little  more  general  conversation, 
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Father  Roca  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
announced  he  had  an  engagement  at  six 
and  must  go;  so,  making  his  adieux,  he 
departed.  Marian  was  still  deep  in  con- 
versation with  the  young  surgeon;  and, 
other  guests  having  meanwhile  departed, 
Arthur  and  his  aunt  were  free  to  have  a 
more  intimate  conversation. 

"I  have  told  the  pater,"  he  said,  as 
he  laid  down  his  teacup  and  turned  his 
frank  blue  eyes  to  meet  the  sympathetic 
ones  opposite. 

Aunt  Adeline,  used  to  being  expected 
to  understand  everything,  no  matter  how 
abruptly  presented  to  her,  did  not  fail 
to  comprehend  in  this  instance.  She  drew 
her  nephew  to  a  sofa,  and  he  sat  down 
beside  her. 

"You    mean    your   views    about    Chris- 
tian Socialism?" 
i  "Yes." 

"And  how  did  he  receive  them?" 

"Oh,  he  thinks  I  am  young  and  in- 
experienced, and  probably  also  a  little 
bumptious!  But  he  was  very  kind." 

"And  what  was  the  upshot?" 

"Well,  the  pater  first  asked  if  my 
devotion  to  industrial  evils  and  their 
remedy  was  a  final  decision,  and  when 
I  said  it  was,  he  asked  me  to  think  twice. 
But  when  I  proved  to  him  that  I  had 
thought  about  this  subject  not  only  twice 
but  many  times,  he  changed  his  front, 
announced  he  was  going  to  Europe  for 
the  summer,  and  suggested  that  I  go  out 
to  Colorado,  take  charge  of  our  mines 
and  put  my  theories  to  the  test." 

"And  you  will  go?" 

"Surely,  yes.  It  will  be  one  oppor- 
tunity in  a  lifetime.  Besides,  I  rather 
fancy  that  the  pater  thinks  my  going 
may  prevent  a  strike  in  our  own  mines 
at  Silver  Creek." 

Aunt  Adeline  arose,  took  a  magazine 
from  a  table,  and,  turning  its  pages, 
found  what  she  wanted. 

"Listen!"  she  said.  "This  is  an  article 
about  the  mining  situation  in  Colorado, 
and  it  describes  the  environment  to 
\vhich  you  ^  are  going:  'It  is  twenty-five 


miles  to  a  flower,  tree,  lawn,  park,  farm, 
or  running  stream.  Equally  inaccessible 
are  the  dentist,  doctor,  priest,  or  lawyer. 
There  is  only  one  place  of  public  resort — 
the  saloon.  The  houses  are  shabby, 
ugly,  and  small;  a  few  have  four  or 
five  rooms,  while  two  or  three  are  most 
common.  The  only  boarding  place  is  the 
second  floor  of  a  tumble-down  saloon. 
There  is  no  sanitation  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  the  water  supply  is  pumped 
from  the  mine  and  sold  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  barrel.  Of  the  miners,  eighty-five 
per  cent  are  foreigners — -Italians,  Mexicans, 
Portuguese,  and  Slavs.  And  among  them 
there  is  six  per  cent  of  illiteracy.'" 

Aunt  Adeline  laid  the  magazine  back 
on  the  table,  and  looked  at  her  nephew 
with  a  shrewd  expression  in  her  fine 
blue  eyes,  —  a  look  not  unmingled  with 
sympathy  and  love. 

"I    fear    you   are    facing   a   very    hard 
problem,"     she    said.      "Such     conditions 
would      stagger     an     experienced      social 
worker.     Have   you    thought    where    you" 
will  live?" 

"In  the  nearest  town,   of  course." 

"And  that  will  be  eight  or  ten  miles 
away." 

"True;  but,  for  one  thing,  I  will  take 
my  automobile  with  me,  so  I  can  at 
all  times  reach  the  mines  quickly." 

Aunt  Adeline  shook  her  handsome  head. 

"You  will  never  reach  the  men  that 
way,"  she  said.  "I  am  not  a  socialist, 
Arthur,  but  I  know  something  about  the 
poor.  You  will  have  to  study  your 
problems  at  closer  range  than  you  think, 
if  you  are  to  succeed." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  answered 
the  young  man,  solemnly.  "I  had  not 
thought  out  all  the  details,  Aunt  Adeline.' 
But  before  I  start  I  shall  do  my  best. 
Several  plans  are  forming  in  my  mind." 

"I  know  you  will,  Arthur.  I  have  a 
theory  that  the  true  patrician,  when  not 
actuated  by  selfishness  or  worldliness,  is 
the  one  who  best  understands  the  poor. 
It  was  so  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  such 
splendid  work  was  done  by  the  great 
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families  and  great  monasteries,  who  fed, 
housed,  and  cared  for  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate; and  it  ought  to  be  the  same 
now.  In  my  youth,  in  the  early  days 
in  New  York,  that  spirit  animated  the 
Catholics  of  the  upper  class.  The  old 
New  York  hotel,  now  a  long-vanished 
memory,  was  then  the  center  and  nucleus 
of  as  fine  a  set  of  Catholic  men  and 
women  as  could  be  found.  We  all  attended 
St.  Ann's  Church,  presided  over  by  Father 
Preston,  where  aristocracy  mingled  with 
democracy  on  true  Catholic  lines." 

Aunt  Adeline's  low,  cultivated  voice 
was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  took  up 
the  thread  of  her  memories  again. 

"And  the  men!"  she  said.  "They  were 
men  to  be  proud  of  in  those  days.  There 

was  General   S ,   a  hero   of    the   Civil 

War,  who  became  a  lawyer  afterward 
and  then  a  judge.  We  called  him  '  General 
le  Juge.'  Handsome,  refined,  courtly,  a 
devout  Catholic,  and  upright  in  every 
relation  of  life,  he  was  a  type  of  which 
there  were  many, — a  type  to  be  proud 
of.  It  was  men  and  women  of  that  kind 
who,  both  then  and  during  earlier  days 
when  I  was  a  child,  worked  for  the  poor 
starving  emigrants  who,  driven  from 
Ireland  by  famine,  came  here  by  the 
thousands.  There  was  no  talk  then  of 
Socialism  or  the  religion  of  dynamite, 
but  only  of  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  God's 
poor.  My  mother  used  to  say  that  they 
all  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Archbishop,  as  I  and  a  few  others  are 
trying  to  work  now." 

"You  have  the  solution  of  the  world's 
misery,  Aunt  Adeline." 

"Yes,  but  the  world  has  run  away 
from  us, — it  has  forgotten  God.  The 
majority  of  the  rich  are  selfish  and  in- 
different, and  the  poor — God  help  them! — 
are  rapidly  drifting  into  the  creed  that 
might  is  right.  So  they  strain  every  nerve 
to  acquire  the  power  they  blame  the 
capitalist  for  possessing." 

"And  with  them  power  means  de- 
struction." 

"Unfortunately,  yes,  unless  we  of  the 


Church,  keenly  alive  to  the  evil,  can  stem 
the  coming  flood." 

"  I  wish  you  were  going  out  to  Colorado 
with  me,  Aunt  Adeline." 

She  smiled  graciously. 

"I  may  go  yet,"  she  said.  "Mean- 
while, Arthur,  you  must  write  me  as  often 
as  you  can,  and  tell  me  all  about  your 
plans,  and  their  success." 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck 
the  half  hour  after  six  as  she  spoke,  and 
Arthur  arose. 

"Ferguson  is  coming  this  evening  to 
arrange  our  trip,"  he  observed;  "so  I 
must  go."  And  then  to  his  sister  he 
said:  "Are  you  coming  with  me,  Marian?" 

"Just  as  soon  as  I  can  put  on  my  hat," 
she  answered. 

And,  with  a  few  more  words,  and  an 
affectionate  good-bye  to  their  aunt,  the 
brother  and  sister,  accompanied  as  far 
as  the  corner  by  the  young  surgeon,  took 
their  departure.  And  so  on  that  June 
day  four  of  the  principal  actors  in  the 
great  drama  to  be  enacted  in  the  Far 
West  had  met,  little  dreaming  of  what 
the  future  had  in  store  for  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Daily  Praise. 


BY     FLORENCE     D.    WALLACE. 


the  dawn  the  morning-glory 
Opens   up   with   song, — 
Brightest  hues  that  praise  the  Maker 
All  the  morning  long. 

Midday  has  the  bold  sunflower, 
Gaudy,    straight,    and   tall; 

Gazing  upward  as  it  raises 
Prayerful   praise  for  all. 

Then  the  evening  primrose  quivers, 

In  the  dusk  unfolding; 
To  the  night  it  gives  its  beauty, 

God  alone  beholding. 

All  day  lilies,  blushing  roses 

Perfumed  praises  fling: 
Only  man  presumes  to  question 

Service  to  the  King. 
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An  Evangelist  of  Peace. 


BY    R.  K.  O'CONNOR. 


EACE  is  a  word  which  is 
seldom  heard  nowadays  in 
this  warring  world;  and, 
when  it  is  occasionally  uttered 
it  generally  falls  upon  unheeding  ears. 
Christendom  seems  to  have  forgotten  or 
ignored  one  of  the  Beatitudes.  Still, 
though  a  whole  Continent  has  been 
turned  into  a  battlefield,  and  the  dogs  of 
war,  which  with  much  difficulty  had  been 
held  in  leash,  have  been  let  loose,  there 
is  one  country  in  Europe  in  which  peace 
prevails,  albeit  a  portion  of  the  ocean 
which  washes  its  shores  has  been  latterly 
included  within  the  zone  of  conflict. 
Peace  reigns  in  Ireland;  even  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  island,  which  was 
erstwhile  thought  to  have  been  on  the 
verge  of  civil  war,  is  tranquil.  Out  of 
evil  cometh  good:  the  clash  of  arms  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover 
has  prevented  the  clashing  of  North  and 
South,  of  Orange  Protestants  and  Nation- 
alist Catholics.  The  evil  spirit,  engendered 
by  racial  and  religious  antagonism,  has 
been  exorcised,  and  Irishmen,  whom  it 
was  sought  to  keep  asunder,  have  joined 
hands  in  a  common  cause. 

How  Father  James  Healy,  of  Little 
Bray,*  called  by  a  Conservative  organ 
"the  evangelist  of  peace,"  would  rejoice 
at  this  were  he  alive!  He  passed  away 
about  twenty  years  ago,  after  having,  with 
signal  success,  filled  the  blessed  r61e  of 
peacemaker.  The  Irish  secular  or  diocesan 
clergy  possess,  and  deservedly  possess,  a 
good  deal  of  social  influence;  but  it  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  masses, 

*  Bray  is  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Dublin 
and  Wicklow;  the  part  in  the  former  county  is  called 
Little  Bray.  The  word  is  a  form  of  the  Irish  brt,  or 
bree, — a  hill,  or  headland.  It  adjoins  the  ancient  territory 
of  the  O'Tooles  and  O'Byrnes,  which  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Richard  de  Clare  in  1173,  and  from  him 
to  Walter  de  Riddlesford,  a  Norman  adventurer.  In  1215 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Thomas,  near  Dublin,  obtained  a  grant 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  town  of  Bray,  which,  at  the  Dis- 
solution, were  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Brabazon,  whose 
descendant,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  is  the  present  proprietor. 


and  chiefly  among  the  rural  portion  of 
the  population.  Father  Healy  moved  in 
a  higher  and  wider  social  orbit,  although 
he  was  only  -a  simple  country  priest. 
Without  any  of  the  adventitious  aids  of 
high  birth  (he  was  the  son  of  a  Dublin 
shopkeeper),  of  no  social,  ecclesiastical, 
professional  or  political  distinction,  the 
incumbent  of  one  of  the  poorest  parishes 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Dublin,  this  witty 
and  genial  cleric  effected,  single-handed, 
a  social  change  which,  had  it  spread 
northward  as  well  as  southward,  would 
speedily  have  transformed  social  Ireland 
from  what  Drennan  called  "a  heap  of 
uncementing  sand"  into  a  solid  national 
unit. 

Father  Healy  broached  no  novel  theory; 
he  made  no  special  appeal  to  the  views 
or  sentiments  of  any  particular  class  or 
party;  he  was  not  a  statesman  or  a 
politician,  a  great  writer  or  a  brilliant 
orator;  it  was  not  given  to  him  "the 
applause  .of  listening  senates  to  command," 
or  to  move  multitudes  by  his  thrilling 
eloquence.  What  was  the  secret,  the 
mainspring  of  the  extraordinary  influence 
he  exercised?  It  was  his  simple  person- 
ality. It  was  his  breadth  of  mind,  his 
spirit  of  tolerance  or  conciliation,  his 
geniality  which  warmed  hearts,  his  wit — 
rapid  and  flashing  as  a  rapier  —  that 
illuminated  minds;  his  tactful  avoidance 
of  captious  controversy;  his  happy  knack 
of  seeking  points  of  contact  rather  than 
points  of  difference;  his  combination  in 
himself  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  race, — 
it  was  this  which  effected  a  wholesome 
change  in  social  intercourse  in  Ireland. 

When  he  was  born,  on  December  15, 
1824 — one  of  a  family  of  twenty-three 
children,  the  numerous  offspring  of  James 
Healy,  provision  dealer,  Francis  Street, — 
social  intercourse  was  poisoned  by  sec- 
tarian prejudices,  as  Mr.  Hugh  O'Connor, 
a  Dublin  merchant,  who  fled  the  country 
in  consequence,  declared  in  his  evidence 
before  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  Those 
were  the  days  when  religious  rancor  so- 
color-blinded  people  and  warped  their 
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judgments  that  the  London  Times  was 
only  voicing  the  opinions  of  many  of  its 
Anglo-Irish  readers  of  the  ascendency 
class  when  it  denounced  the  Irish  priest- 
hood as  "surpliced  ruffians." 

Father  Healy  largely  helped  to  change 
all  that, — to  give  his  contemporaries  a 
living  object  lesson  in  genuine  concilia- 
tion, and  the  fusion,  on  neutral  ground, 
of  creeds  long  standing  aloof  from  each 
other.  The  need  of  this  change  impressed 
itself  upon  him  by  knowledge  derived 
directly  from  his  own  experience  and  that 
of  others;  for  he  had  been  curate  to 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Roache,  parish  priest 
of  Bray,  a  fine  type  of  the  Irish  soggarth 
aroon,  who  remembered  the  horrors  of 
'98, — who  told  of  thirty-three  chapels 
burned  in  his  native  diocese  of  Ferns, 
of  ten  burned  in  the  County  Wicklow, 
including  one  in  Bray  parish;  and  how 
Archbishop  Murray,  when  curate  of 
Arklow,  was  pursued  by  the  Orange 
yeomanry  and  fired  at  as  he  swam  across 
the  river  at  Shelton  Abbey.  The  change 
was  bound  to  come  with  that  widening 
of  men's  thoughts  by  the  process  of  fhe 
suns, — by  those  years  which  bring  the 
philosophic  mind;  but  its  advent  was 
hastened  by  the  sweetness  and  light 
which  such  men  as  Father  Healy  diffused 
around  them. 

"It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  Father  Healy's 
beneficent  action  on  the  society  in  which 
he  moved,"  wrote  a  former  curate  of 
his,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Burke,  P.P.  "The 
younger  folk  of  the  present  generation 
can  hardly  ever  realize  the  amount  of 
good  he  effected.  It  seems  as  if  Providence 
had  assigned  to  him  a  special  mission. 
It  appeared  to  be  his  proper  vocation  to 
surmount  by  his  suavity  and  demolish 
by  his  strong  manliness  the  barriers  of 
prejudice  which  had,  for  ages  of  inveterate 
ascendency,  ostracized  his  creed  and  its 
'  professors.  This  he  achieved  by  the 
valiant  upholding  of  his  religion  at  all 
times;  before  everything  and  above  every- 
thing he  was  always  a  priest,  as  an 


observant  bishop  was  wont  to  remark  of 
him.  Although  he  consistently  eschewed 
all  political  bias,  he  loved  his  country 
dearly.  He  was  too  broad-minded  in  his 
liberality  to  reserve  for  'party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind.'  He  entertained  at 
his  humble  table  in  Little  Bray  (sometimes 
on  fare  so  plain  that  only  his  Attic  salt 
could  save  it  from  the  brand  of  meagre- 
ness)  leading  personages  of  Church  and 
State, — princes  and  prelates,  peers  and 
politicians,  who  nowhere  else  in  the 
wide  world  could  find  a  common  inch 
of  peaceful  ground  to  rest  upon.  As  a 
famous  guest  at  one  of  these  memorable 
repasts,  the  Papal  Envoy,  Mgr.  (afterward 
Cardinal)  Persico,  observed,  Father  Healy 
was  'the  only  man  living  who  could  have 
such  a  gathering.'  His  genial  presence 
and  the  light  of  his  beaming  eye,  like 
glowing  sunshine,  fused  every  element 
and  shed  a  halo  over  everything." 

It  was  not  merely  his  reputation  as  a 
wit  and  bon  raconteur  that  attracted 
people  and  gathered  round  his  hospitable 
board  men  of  various  creeds  and  politics. 
"Good  as  his  stories  were,"  said  Lord 
Wolseley,  "he  was  himself,  as  a  man,  as 
a  friend,  far  better  than  any  or  all  of 
them.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  man,  the 
genial  good-nature,  refusing  to  think, 
still  less  to  speak  ill  of  any  one — the 
truly  Christian  instinct  moving  within 
him, — that  caused  him  to  be  loved  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him.  ...  I  admired  him  for  his  genial 
wit,  that  welled  up  and  bubbled  over 
fresh  and  sparkling  and  without  taint; 
but  it  was  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition 
and  the  warmth  of  his  kindliness  that 
endeared  him  to  me.  All  who  know  Irish 
social  life,  and  what  is  commonly  called 
society  here,  realize  how  much  we  lost 
by  his  death.  He  was  a  link  between  the 
many  sections  into  which  we  Irish  are 
unhappily  divided;  and  he  had  the  moral 
courage  —  a  rare  virtue  in  Ireland  —  to 
express  his  opinions  very  plainly,  even 
when  he  knew  that  his  views  were  un- 
palatable to  the  majority  of  his  own 
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cloth  in  this  country.  A  man  of  pure 
mind  and  pure  life,  he  was  an  ornament 
to  the  ancient  priesthood  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  did  much  to  raise  the 
opinion  entertained  for  his  race  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  Ireland  and  its  people. 

The  late  Lord  Ashbourne,  the  initiator 
of  land  purchase  which  is  gradually 
transforming  the  tillers  into  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  who  knew  Father  Healy  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  described 
him  as  "one  of  the  most  charming  of 
men,  racy  of  the  soil, — a  true  Irishman, 
a  true  friend,  kind,  witty,  genial  and 
sociable.  ...  I  have  dined  with  him  on 
several  occasions  in  his  house  at  Little 
Bray,  and  I  can  never  forget  those  wonder- 
ful and  hospitable  entertainments.  The 
number  varied  —  sometimes  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  even  fourteen."  The  most  unlikely 
guests  met  at  his  table.  I  have  sat  there 
at  the  same  time  with  Prince  Edward  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  Lord  Powerscourt,  Mgr. 
Persico,  Archbishop  Walsh,  Lord  Morris, 
Chief  Baron  Pallas,  and  others.  His 
guests  were  always  delighted  to  be  there, 
and  he  was  delighted  to  have  them.  His 
friends  comprised  all  classes, — rich  and 
poor,  old  and  young,  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  He  was  a  priest  devoted  to  his 
Church  and  to  his  flock,  but  his  heart 
was  big  enough  to  include  kind  and  loving 
feelings  for  all;x  and  it  will  be  long  before 
Father  James  passes  from  the  memory  of 
those  who  had  the  delight  of  knowing 
him." 

Professor  Mahaffy,  now  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  in  one  felicitous  phrase, 
hits  off  the  impression  he  made:  "To 
meet  him  in  the  street  was  like  passing 
suddenly  into  sunshine.  .  .  .  By  the  large 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  helped  by  a 
natural  fund  of  wit  of  the  first  order, 
he  made  himself  beloved  and  respected 
by  his  parishioners,  approved  by  his 
diocesan,  the  centre  of  a  simple  but 
large  hospitality  in  his  home,  the  favored 
and  envied  guest  of  the  great,  the  model 
of  what  an  Irish  priest  might  be.  ...  At 
his  simple  house  in  Bray,  with  the  aid 


of  a  single  servant,  he  would  entertain 
all  that  was  distinguished  in  Irish  society 
for  rank  or  intellect.  The  feast  was 
modest  but  most  ample.  The  company 
might  possibly  have  been  gathered  together 
with  much  difficulty  by  a  duke  or  a 
millionaire.  There  was  hardly  another 
man  living  who  could  supply  the  qualities 
of  the  host,  beaming  with  hospitality 
and  sparkling  with  wit,  at  the  head  of 
this  incomparable  table. ..." 

When  it  is  noted  that  this  tribute  to 
his  worth  was  penned  by  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  now  at  the  head  of  a  great 
Protestant  University  —  the  most  pro- 
nouncedly Protestant  of  any  existing, — 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable 
testimony  of  the  universal  esteem  in 
which  Father  Healy  was  held.  Like  the 
Apostle,  he  was  omnia  omnibus.  When 
politics  or  that  most  burning  of  all 
questions,  the  religious  question,  threat- 
ened to  raise  risky  points  of  controversy, 
he  parried  them  with  his  ever-ready  wit 
as  a  skilful  swordsman  might  parry  a 
dangerous  thrust.  The  late  Lord  London- 
derry, in  a  letter  pleasantly  alluding  to 
his  "dear  friend,  Father  Healy,"  said: 
"I  have  never  met  any  one  so  quick- 
at  repartee,  and  yet  never  saying  an 
unkind  word." 

In  a  country  like  Ireland,  where,  Arthur 
Balfour  said,  society  is  "fissured  to  its 
base,"  where  political  passions  are  easily 
aroused,  and  where  the  traditions  of  the 
settler  class  and  the  native  race  are  so 
diametrically  opposed,  it  called  for  great 
tact  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  friction. 
"To  have  no  political  views  in  Ireland," 
observes  a  writer  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  "is  well-nigh  impossible."  Father 
Healy  managed  to  steer  clear  of  party 
politics,  and  be  friendly  with  all  men. 
He  was  non-political  in  the  best  sense. 

When  Balfour,  as  Chief  Secretary  and 
virtual  ruler  of  Ireland — the  mayor  of 
the  Palace  of  a  faineant  viceroy, — -was 
sending  Irish  priests  and  patriots,  and 
even  an  occasional  erratic  and  Quixotic 
Englishman  like  Blount,  into  prison  with 
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remorseless  impartiality,  he  propounded 
this  question:  "Do  you  think,  Father 
Healy,  that  the  people  really  believe  I 
am  everything  that  I  am  represented  to 
be  by  their  leaders  and  by  the  press  ?"- 
"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Balfour," 
he  candidly  replied,  "if  the  Irish  people 
hated  the  devil  only  half  as  much  as  they 
hate  you,  my  occupation  would  be  gone." 
There  is  a  variant  of  this  repartee;  for 
he  told  his  curate  that  the  words  he 
actually  used  were:  "If  they  hated  the 
devil  half  as  much  as  they  hate  you,  they 
would  be  the  best  people  in  the  world." 

Although  Abraham  Brewster,  a  dis- 
tinguished Irish  lawyer,  was  well  known 
to  be  anti-Catholic,  Father  Healy  was 
one  of  his  intimes  and  a  frequent  visitor 
at  his  house  in  Merrion  Square.  The 
Rev.  Chancellor  Tisdall,  a  leading  Protes- 
tant divine,  as  they  were  going  to  dinner 
at  Brewster's  one  day,  taking  the  priest's 
arm,  said:  "This  is  a  millennium  of 
parsons  and  there  shall  be  no  precedence." 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  between  whom  and 
Cardinal  Cullen  there  were  then  strained 
relations,  and  Bernal  Osborne  were  among 
the  guests. 

Father  Healy  could  pass  from  grave 
to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,  as  occasion 
required.  Though  kindliness  was  the 
dominant  note  of  his  character,  he  knew 
when  and  how  to  strike  another  key.  A 
titled  lady  having  had  the  temerity  to 
send  him  an  objectionable  picture  post- 
card, he  wrote:  "The  Rev.  James  Healy 
presents  his  compliments  to  Lady  -  — . 
He  considers  her  card-  libellous,  and  has 
therefore  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his 
solicitor."  He  hated  anything  like  double 
entendre,  and  would  leave  the  room  when 
any  story  ever  so  remotely  bordering  on 
the  indecorous  was  started. 

With  light  banter  and  genial  gust,  with 
a  warm-heartedness  that  generated  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  coldest  natures 
thawed,  he  moved  in  the  midst  of  men, 
like  Moore,  "the  idol  of  his  own  circle"; 
a  presence  and  a  power,  exercising  a 
gentle  sway  which  all  felt,  and  were  the 


better  for  feeling.  As  an  evangelist  of 
peace,  his  very  presence  was  a  preaching; 
and  it  may  be  said  of  him  what  a  leading 
Australian  journal  said  of  Archbishop 
Folding,  that  the  best  sermon  he  ever 
preached  was  his  blameless  life. 

Father  Healy  was  something  more  than 
a  social  success,  a  bond  of  union  among 
people  of  divergent  religious  and  political 
views;  he  was,  as  has  been  said,  "always 
the  priest."  "The  world,  of  which  he 
was  the  ornament,"  wrote  his  former 
curate,  Father  Joseph  Burke,  P.  P., 
"knew  him  and  idolized  him.  But  the 
few  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  his 
other  and  inner  life  of  childlike  faith  and 
tender  piety,  revered  him  and  blessed 
him,  not  for  his  mental  prowess  only, 
but  also,  and  more  so,  for  his  hidden 
goodness.  The  edifying  cadences  of  his 
recitation  of  the  'Hail,  Holy  Queen,' 
after  his  daily  Mass,  and  the  soul-stirring 
music  of  his  Christmas  morning  preachings, 
still  linger  pleasantly  in  the  mindful  ears 
of  his  congregation  of  Little  Bray.  His 
cheery  word,  that  so  often  sweetened  the 
gift  of  his  open  hand,  is  still  treasured 
in  the  hearts  of  its  poor."  Father  Burke 
adds  that  he,  who  ministered  under 
Father  Healy,  or  rather  with  him,  for 
three  and  twenty  strifeless  years,  and 
knew  him  as  no  other  did,  can  bear  witness 
that  times  beyond  number  he  had  dis- 
covered how  the  beloved  soggarth,  at  the 
dying  bedside  in  the  lowly  cabin,  had  done 

Good  by  stealth,  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame. 

While  he  lived  in  convivial  intercourse 
with  the  high-born  and  high-placed,  he 
was  all  the  while  the  practical  priest,  the 
soggarth  aroon,  beloved  by  his  poor  flock, 
for  each  of  whom  he  always  had  a 
pleasant  word  and  a  joke  as  he  passed  by. 
"Honestly  simple  ^himself,"  says  Father 
Burke,  "he  was  the  lifelong  foe  of  cant 
and  pretension;  but  he  never  crushed 
the  bruised  reed.  He  loved  to  help  the 
helpless,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  break 
a  lance  in  defence  of  the  worsted."  No 
one  was  outside  the  pale  of  his  charity; 
he  had  even  a  good  word  for  Judge 
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Keogh,  whose  famous  Galway  judgment 
libelled  priests  and  people,  and  to  whom 
he  administered  the  last  Sacraments  at 
Bingen,*  remaining  with  him  to  the  end. 
"Ah,  poor  Billy  Keogh!"  he  mused. 
"That  man  was  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  What  did  he  do,  after  all, 
but  indulge  in  what  Macaulay  calls  one 
of  those  bursts  of  virtuous  indignation 
-which  periodically  move  England?" 

Father  Healy  was  not  a  notable  pulpit 
orator,  though  his  Sunday  sermons  are 
said  to  have  been  above  the  average. 
What  charmed  his  auditory,  we  are  told, 
was  his  reading  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
day;  nothing  could  be  more  impressively 
delivered.  Among  those  who  went  to 
Little  Bray  on  Sundays  solely  to  hear 
it  read  by  him  was  Mr.  James  Murphy, 
the  author  of  many  clever  Irish  novels. 

His  clerical  brethren  liked  him  and 
thought  highly  of  him.  Father  Tom  Burke, 
the  eloquent  Irish  Dominican,  "the  prince 
of  preachers,"  as  Pius  IX.  called  him, 
said  of  the  pastor  of  Little  Bray:  "That 
man's  brain  is  as  full  as  a  fresh  egg." 
"In  discussions  of  difficult  problems," 
observed  a  vicar-general  of  the  Dublin 
diocese,  "the  opinion  of  Father  James 
Healy  was  often  sought.  With  electrical 
rapidity,  he  never  failed  to  see  and 
go  for  their  vulnerable  points,  and 
by  some  quaint  stroke  of  humor  hit 
them."  But  theology  was  not  the  only 
subject  of  which  he  possessed  a  mastery. 
"Great  as  he  was  as  a  wit,"  said  a  well- 
known  lawyer,  Master  Mathews,  "it  was 
as  a  sage  full  of  sound,  practical  advice, 
that  I  really  esteemed  and  valued  him. 
It  was  my  'privilege  on  repeated  occasions 
to  sit  next  him  at  dinner,  and  his  sound 
common-sense  was  a  boon  and  a  blessing 
to  hear.  The  wit  was  for  the  table,  the 
wisdom  for  me;  and,  personally,  I  felt 

*  Judge  Keogh.  a  week  before  his  death,  when  he  had 
recovered,  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  had 
Father  Healy  instantly  telegraphed  for.  The  dying  man 
expressed  intense  anxiety  lest  the  priest  should  arrive 
too  late,  and  was  calmed  only  by  the  receipt  of  telegrams 
at  every  stage  of  the  priest's  journey.  He  arrived  in  good 
time,  administered  the  last  Sacraments,  and  remained 
with  Judge  Keogh  until  he  breathed  his  last. 


myself  deeply  his  debtor  for  counsel  that 
proved  of  real  advantage  to  me." 

Like  a  good  pastor,  he  fed  the  lambs 
as  well  as  the  sheep.  He  took  care  that 
all  the  children  were  present  at  catechism 
on  Sundays,  and  would  pass  from  form 
to  form  questioning  the  little  ones  on  the 
sacraments,  their  duties  to  God  and  their 
neighbor;  "thus  dispensing  drop  by  drop 
to  these  babes  of  faith,"  said  Father 
Charles  Meehan,  "the  milk  of  an  instruc- 
tion soft,  simple,  and  suited  to  their 
capacity."  Outside  the  church,  he  was 
more  like  their  school-fellow  than  their 
pastor,  and  the  children  would  prattle 
their  delight  at  the  sound  of  his  name. 
Ever  mindful  of  his  priestly  obligations, 
he  would  leave  the  dining-room  and  his 
guests  on  a  Saturday  evening  to  go  to 
the  confessional  or  attend  a  sick  call. 

One  of  the  last  sick  calls  he  attended 
was  a  summons  to  the  presbytery  of 
vSaints  Michael  and  John  in  Essex  Street 
(formerly  Smock  Alley),  to  administer 
the  last  rites  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Patrick 
Meehan  (the  historian  of  the  Irish  Fran- 
ciscans, the  friend  of  Clarence  Mangan), 
and  brush  away  a  tear  as  he  stood  by  his 
deathbed, — the  only  thing,  he  afterward 
said,  which  seemed  to  have  been  brushed 
in  that  room  for  many  a  long  day.  This 
clever  and  eccentric  priest,  who  had  been 
his  fellow-curate  at  Saints  Michael  and 
John's  (which,  by  the  way,  stands  on 
the  site  of  Smock  Alley  Theatre),  thus 
alludes  to  him  in  his  ' '  History  of  the 
O'Tooles":  "Living  in  a  back  street  in 
Dublin,  he  is  like^  a  glowworm,  shining 
all  the  brighter  for  the  obscurity  of  his 
atmosphere." 

In  1893  he  was  promoted  to  the  more 
important  parish  of  Ballybrack  and 
Killiney,  near  what  D.  F.  McCarthy  calls 
the  "sweetest  of  vales,"  the  beautiful 
Vale  of  Shanganagh.  He  did  not  live 
long  to  enjoy  the  place  or  its  picturesque 
surroundings.  Death  already  had  its  icy 
hand  on  him,  and  in  less  than  a 
year  he  had  reached  the  bourne  whence 
no  traveller  returns.  But  even  in  his  last 
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illness,  peacefully  and  resignedly  endured, 
his  gaiety  did  not  quite  forsake  him. 

On  October  28,  1894,  he  was  relieved 
forever  from  all  suffering  in  this  world. 
"If  those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young," 
said  Professor  Mahaffy,  "then  Healy 
was  such.  Had  he  lived  a  century,  he 
would  have  died  young, — far  too  young, 
indeed,  for  many  that  loved  him."  His 
funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
representative  ever  seen  in  Dublin. 


Quaint  Nooks  in  London  Town. 


BY    NORA    RYEMAN. 


ONDON,  to  the  stranger  from 
afar,  is,  on  first  acquaintance, 
like  other  capital  cities:  a  scene 
of  hustle  and  bustle,  a  world  of 
men  and  women  intent  on  their  own 
business  and  pleasure;  a  wilderness  of 
houses  and  shops;  an  array  of  fine  public 
buildings  and  national  monuments,  palaces 
and  prisons, — Dives  and. Lazarus,  misery 
and  merriment,  side  by  side.  But  let 
the  visitor  learn  his  London  as  a  child 
learns  his  lesson  book,  and  by  and  by, 
in  his  wanderings,  he  will  come  across 
quaint  spots,  some  of  them  hallowed  by 
tradition, — haunts  of  ancient  peace,  spots 
crimsoned  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  sanc- 
tified by  the  sufferings  of  confessors,  or 
endeared  by  the  memories  of  dead-and- 
gone  worthies. 

I  was  taken  to  many  of  these  in  my 
childhood,  and  revisited  them  in  later 
years.  I  distinctly  remember  turning  a 
corner  and  finding  myself  in  a  quiet 
street,  like"  unto  one  in  a  country  town, 
called  Paradise  Place,  and  wondering  how 
it  could  be  in  London  and  be  so  still.  I 
had  yet  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
Temple  Gardens,  Westminster  cloisters, 
and  other  fair,  green  spaces. 

One  of  the  quaintest  nooks  in  the 
town — I  say  it  with  all  reverence — is 
Poets'  Corner  in  the  Abbey.  We  all  know 
the  historic  Corner,  with  its  dimness,  its 


bust  of  Ben  Jonson1,  and  the  inscription, 
"O  rare  Ben  Jonson";  and  some  of  us  may 
have  felt  as  if  we  had  been  transported 
back  to  Old  England  and  were  living  when 
life  was  quiet  and  peaceful  and  regular. 

In  this  same  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  stands 
a  tomb  in  a  nook,  as  it  were,  by  itself. 
Hundreds  have  venerated  it,  pilgrims 
unnumbered  have  come,  are  still  coming, 
to  it.  It"  is  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  placid  King  who  loved  God 
and  his  people,  the  saint  who  raised  this 
mighty  fane.  Many  a  pilgrim  has  knelt 
by  this  rough,  worn  stone  and  asked  the 
help  and  pity  of  one  who  is  numbered 
with  those  in  glory  everlasting. 

I  know  of  one  such  who  came  with  an 
aching  heart  to  Babylon  the  mighty,  and 
knelt  beside  it,  and  asked  him,  who  had 
given  his  testimony  centuries  before  she 
was  born,  to  look  with  love  and  com- 
passion upon  her  best-beloved  who  was 
in  sore  tribulation.  The  head  of  the 
pilgrim  ached  badly,  as  well  as  her  heart; 
so  she  rested  her  temples  against  the 
stones,  and  it  was  as  if  a  healing  hand 
smoothed  her  brow  and  took  away  the 
pain.  "Blessed  be  God  in  His  angels 
and  in  His  saints!" 

Chelsea  has  many  memories.  Worthies 
both  of  the  Tudor  and  the  Victorian  era 
have  walked  its  streets.  Chief  among  the 
former  was  Blessed  Thomas  More,  who 
had  a  house  and  fair  garden  here.  We 
can  picture  him  walking  among  the  trees, 
leaning  on  Margaret  Roper's  arm,  and 
uttering  things  both  wise  and  witty, — 
a  great  jurist,  great  wit,  and  greater  saint, 
this  Chancellor  of  England,  in  his  furred 
robe  and  quaint  cap. 

A  modern  Chelsea  memory  is  that  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  who  lived  there  in 
Cheyne  Walk.  A  rugged  man,  this  sage, 
who  wrote  so  eloquently  of  the  French 
Revolution, — stern,  and  with  an  outward 
coating  of  ice  like  unto  a  frozen  pool,  yet 
with  sunny  gleams  in  his  nature.  Some 
one  (Mrs.  Carlyle,  if  I  remember  rightly) 
relates  how  a  party  of  Americans  came 
to  visit  them,  and  how  one  of  them — 
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a  child  visitor — took  a  chair  beside  him, 
held  his  hand  and  chatted  to  him: 
told  him  of  the  sights  she  had  seen  on 
her  travels,  and  with  childish  naivete" 
added  that  she  loved  him!  The  author 
of  the  French  Revolution  was  visibly 
embarrassed. 

In  one  of  Chelsea's  quietest  streets 
stands  the  convent  in  which  the  sweet  poet 
Adelaide  Anne  Procter  was  a  visitor.  I 
once  had  the  pleasure  of  having  a  friend — 
a  Benedictine  nun — who  had  been  a  re- 
ligious in  the  same  community,  and  she 
told  me  that  Miss  Procter  was  as  sweet 
and  charming  as  her  verse.  Doubtless 
many  of  you  have  read  some  of  her 
poems,  notably  "The  Message."  The 
lines  of  all  her  verse  most  impressed  upon 
my  mind  are  these: 

Even  my  little  Olga  understands 

Great  gifts  can  be  given  by  little  hands, 

Since,  of  all  great  gifts,  love  is  still  the  best. 

Every  now  and  again  you  come  quite 
unexpectedly  upon  a  real  old  London 
mansion, — a  genuine  survival  of  the  time 
when  merchant-princes  and  great  lords 
lived  in  the  city,  and  went  up  and  down 
the  river  in  their  own  barges.  I  think 
that  Dick  Whittington's  house  must  have 
been  one  of  these.  There  was  much 
elaborate  carving  about  it,  and  the  device 
of  the  Cat,  which  some  hold  to  have  been 
the  name  of  his  ship,  but  which  I  like  to 
believe  was  carved  in  honor  of  Pussy. 

I  once  stayed  in  an  almost  perfect 
example  of  these  same  antique  habita- 
tions. It  was  of  London  and  yet  might 
have  been  miles  away.  It  had  a  beautiful 
front  gateway  of  wrought-iron,  and  a 
lily  garden.  The  front  was  covered  by  a 
big  magnolia  tree.  But  the  glory  of  the 
place  lay  in  its  back.  All  the  windows  were 
outlined  in  ivy,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
low  doorway  were  quaint  life-sized  statues 
in  wood  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  There 
was  a  fish  pond,  and  a  lawn  on  which 
stood  an  eld  eedar,  beneath  which  beaux 
and  belles  had  discussed  bohea  and  the 
chances  of  the  Pretender,  in  powder  and 
patchouli  days, 


There  were  sweet  herbs  in  this  garden, 
too,  —  balm,  thyme,  peppermint,  mar- 
joram; reminders  of  still  rooms,  and 
women  who  loved  their  herb  gardens. 
The  lilies  and  roses  made  fair  the  borders, 
and  inside  there  were  quaint  panelled 
rooms  and  much  carving. 

Yet  another  odd  green  spot  was  the 
beautiful  garden  of  the  Assumptionists  in 
Kensington  Square.  There  were  tall  elms, 
an  aged  mulberry  tree,  and  myrtles 
planted  French  fashion  in  green  tubs; 
and  on  f6te  days,  when  the  purple-robed 
Sisters  and  the  blue-frocked  pupils  went 
in  procession,  you  could  hear  the  sound 
of  soft,  sweet  singing, — 

Sweeter  far  than  joy  bells  ringing 
Was  the  sound  of  their  soft  singing. 

Kensington  was  an  old  court  suburb 
in  the  long  ago,  and  at  the  present  time 
may  be  called  so;  for  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Spain  often  stay  at  Kensington  Palace 
with  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg;  and 
its  prim  streets  are  haunted  by  the  shades 
of  Pope,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Swift, 
Steele,  and  other  worthies  of  the  Augustan 
Age,  so  called.  In  its  tall  red  brick  houses 
lived  court  ladies,  who  had  green  china 
monkeys  on  their  mantels,  and  little  black 
page  boys,  and  silver  muffineers,  and 
girandoles. 

Have  you  ever  drunk  tea  from  cups 
without  handles,  in  a  room  full  of  curios, 
and  lit  only  by  wax  candles?  If  so,  you 
will  have  turned  a  page  in  the  book  of  the 
long  ago.  I  remember  doing  so  in  my 
early  teens.  The  hostess  (the  daughter  of 
a  famous  admiral)  was  a  great  lady  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  all  her  girl 
friends  loved  her.  '  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  numbered  amongst  them;  and  one 
autumn  day  I  sat  next  her  in  the  Old- 
World  drawing  room,  and  put  sugar  and 
cream  into  the  antique  cups.  I  distinctly 
remember  feeling  as  if  I  lived  in  one  of 
the  historic  dead  centuries,  and  thinking 
that  I  faintly  realized  what  the  "dear 
dead  women"  who  lived  in  them  felt  when 
they  dispensed  "tay"  and.  listened  tQ 
sayings  wise  and  witty, 
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Next  comes  a  somber  memory  of  child- 
hood. Quite  unexpectedly  I  came  to  a 
grim,  dark  building,  whose  stones  were 
blackened  by  age  and  smoke.  "That  is 
Newgate  Prison,"  said  my  relative,  and 
I  looked  at  it  with  awe.  It  was  the  prison 
house  of  the  martyr  as  well  as  of  the 
criminal;  saints  had  languished  in  it, 
as  well  as  highwaymen;  men  whom 
Rome  had  canonized  had  left  its  dusky 
walls  to  die,  as  well  as  pirates. 

Friar  Forest,  confessor  of  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  was  confined  here,  and  left 
Newgate  for  the  stake.  He  had  upheld 
the  Primacy  of  Peter,  the  indissolubility 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage,  and  the 
holy  Franciscan  was  faithful  to  the  end. 
Queen  Catharine,  broken-hearted,  sent  a 
letter  by  a  trusty  messenger,  asking  his 
prayers,  and  his  forgiveness  for  the  ills 
which  fidelity  to  her  cause  had  brought 
upon  him;  and  the  martyr  sent  her  a 
book  of  devotions  (his  own)  and  a  last 
blessing.  To  the  venerable  friar  we  may 
apply  Sweet  Will's  brave  words: 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
Nor  the  wintry  wind  that  rages: 

Thou  thy  toilsome  work  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages, — 
wages  of  life  eternal,  of  an  incorruptible 
crown,  —  not  a  tarnished  one  like  unto 
that  of  the  arch-persecutor,  Henry.  The 
woman  of  many  sorrows,  the  Spanish 
princess,  who  laid  her  down  at  Kimbolton 
Castle,  would  find  ineffable  consolation 
in  the  pages  of  her  saintly  confessor's 
parting  gift;  and  not  long  afterward 
Shakespeare  makes  Dr.  Butt,  her  physi- 
cian, say  of  her  when  passing: 

O  let  her  pass!    They  hate  her, 

Who  on  the  rack  of  this  most  cruel  world 

Would  stretch  her  out  longer. 

To  turn  to  more  modern  times.  In 
THE  AVE  MARIA  (vol.  xlvi,  p.  705)  I  find  a 
most  touching  and  edifying  account  of  the 
ministrations  of  Brother  Augustin  Marie 
(Discalced  Carmelite,  better  known  as 
the  Apostle  of  the  Eucharist)  to  some 
Spanish  seamen  under  sentence  of  death 
for  mutipy  and  murder  on.  the  high  seas, 
Brother-  Augustin  was  witti  them  to  the: 


end.  "Padre,  Padre,  do  not  leave  us!" 
prayed  the  youngest,  as  he  was  about  to 
ascend  the  ladder;  and  the  Apostle  of 
the  Eucharist,  pointing  to  Jesus  on  the 
Cross,  stayed  with  them  to  the  end.  All 
through  the  ages  that  cry  of  the  penitent 
sinner,  "Father,  Father,  do  not  leave  us!" 
has  echoed  through  the  corridors  of  Time; 
and  the  voice  of  the  priest  has  been  heard 
replying,  "Son,  I  am  ever  with  thee,  and 
all  that  I  have  is  thine." 


A  Reluctant  Guest. 


D  Archibald  sat  in  the  kitchen 
for  a  last  smoke  before  going  to 
bed.  It  was  a  cold  wintry  night, 
and  the  public  room  of  the  inn,  of  which 
he  was  the  proprietor,  had  been  deserted 
for  more  than  an  hour.  He  was  medi- 
tating. He  had  decided  that,  instead  of 
seeking  his  bed  on  this  night  when  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  sleep,  he  would  sit  up 
and  watch  for  the  thief  who  had  lately 
been  paying  attention  to  his  pantry. 
From  time  immemorial  it  had  groaned 
beneath  its  burthen  of  cold  meats  and 
other  articles  left  over  from  the  various 
meals,  without  having  been  disturbed; 
but  during  the  past  week  something  had 
been  taken  nearly  every  night. 

True,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  lock 
the  pantry  window,  thus  putting  tempta- 
tion out  of  the  way  of  nimble  fingers; 
but  old  Archibald  preferred  to  catch  the 
thief, — an  offender  till  then  unknown  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  "Friendly  Neighbor," 
the  hospitable  house  of  call  which  had 
stood  for  over  a  hundred  years  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hamlet  of  Noskirk,  and 
which  had  been  presided  over  in  turn 
by  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the 
present  host. 

He  was  just  sinking  into  a  doze  when 
a  noise  in  the  pantry  aroused  him.  He 
had  extinguished  all  the  lights,  so  that 
Jiis  presence  might  not  be  suspected. 
Rising  noiselessly  from  his  seat,  he  went 
Qa  tiptoe  to  the  door,  wtiteh  lie  had. 
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purposely  left  ajar,  and  saw  the  little 
window  cautiously  opened,  while  a  hand 
was  thrust 'through  the  small  aperture. 

"Aha!  he  has  taken  the  two-pound 
roll  of  sweet  butter  Mary  put  there 
just  before  she  went  to  bed!"  mentally 
soliloquized  Archibald. 

He  strode  softly  through  the  public 
room  and  quickly  unlocked  the  door  which 
opened  on  the  courtyard.  As  he  did  so  a 
man,  who  was  silently  making  his  way 
along  the  side  of  the  house  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pantry,  hastily  took  off  his  tall, 
old-fashioned  hat,  put  something  under 
it,  and  quickly  replaced  it  on  his  head. 

"Ho!  who  is  there?"  cried  Archibald, 
who  had  seen  the  movement,  though 
unseen  himself. 

"It  is  I!"  replied  a  familiar  voice, — 
that  of  a  comparative  newcomer  in  the 
neighborhood;  a  man  without  visible 
employment,  yet  who  always  contrived 
to  find  enough  to  eat.  He  had  been 
suspected:  here  was  the  proof. 

"Oh,  is  it  you,  Jed  Brower?"  asked 
mine  host.  "Whither  away  so  late?" 

-"I  am  just  back  from  Winton,"  said 
Jed.  "I  came  across  lots  and  took  a 
short  cut  through  your  yard." 

"Oh,  yes — I  see!"  answered  Archibald. 
"Come  in  and  get  warm,"  he  continued. 
"Come  right  in  and  have  a  glass  of 
something  hot." 

"Thanks!"  said  Jed,  in  an  embarrassed 
tone.  "I've  swore  off:  I  don't  drink  any- 
thing, and  I  don't  feel  very  cold." 

"Nonsense,  man!"  persisted  Archibald, 
stepping  outside  and  catching  him  by 
the  sleeve.  "Come  right  in.  I'm  kind  of 
lonesome  to-night.  I  shut  up  early  on 
account  of  no  one  being  in;  and  the 
missus  went  to  bed  an  hour  or  so  ago. 
But  I'm  not  used  to  lying  down  this 
early.  Come  in;  we'll  have  a  chat  by 
the  fire  and  a  glass  of  hot  .lemonade." 

Jed  did  not  know  what  to  think;  for 
old  Archibald  had  not  always  been  so 
friendly.  What  if  this  were  only  a  trap? 
What  if  he  had  suspected?  But  no:  in 
that  case  his  way  would  have  been  to 


take  summary  vengeance  at  once.  Jed 
hesitated:  the  thought  of  the  bright  fire 
and  hot  drink  was  tempting.  He  turned 
about  and  went  in.  The  host  led  the 
way  to  the  back  room.  The  fire  had  gone 
down;  he  replenished  it  with  several 
lumps  of  coalr  In  a  few  moments  it  was 
burning  brightly. 

"Sit  there,  close  to  the  stove,"  said  the 
innkeeper,  "while  I  make  some  lemonade." 

Jed  did  not  take  off  his  hat, — indeed, 
at  Noskirk  it  was  not  essential  to  do  so. 
But  he  did  not  forget  that  the  roll  of 
butter  was  underneath  it;  and,  cold  as 
he  was,  he  did  not  approach  the  stove. 

When  Archibald  returned,  bearing  two 
large  glasses  of  steaming  lemonade,  he 
drew  forward  a  bench. 

"Come,  come!"  he  said.  "Sit  here — 
sit  right  here:  you  are  too  far  away  from 
the  fire  this  cold  night." 

But  Jed  declared  he  was  warm  enough; 
whereupon  his  host  proceeded  to  fill  the 
stove  with  coal  until  it  glowed  red-hot. 

"Don't  you  think  it  is  stifling  here, 
Archibald?"  timidly  asked  Jed,  as  he  felt 
a  tiny  stream  beginning  to  flow  down 
his  forehead. 

"I!  No,"  answered  old  Archibald.  "It 
is  just  comfortable.  It  is  very  cold 
outside  for  this  season." 

So  saying,  he  stared  long  and  medi- 
tatively into  vacancy;  while  Jed  made 
hasty  gulps  of  the  hot  liquid,  which  he 
was  very  desirous  of  disposing  of,  so 
that  he  might  get  away.  His  forehead 
grew  menacingly  wet.  Drawing  a  large 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  he  wiped 
it  furtively.  Archibald  suddenly  roused 
himself.  Opening  the  door  of  a  cupboard 
in  the  wall,  he  brought  forth  several  slices 
of  brown  bread. 

"Here,  eat  some  of  this!"  he  said,  laying 
the  bread  before  Jed.  "You  can  butter 
it  yourself." 

Jed  looked  about  him.  He  saw  no 
butter  save  that  which  was  beginning 
to  trickle  down  his  temples.  He  grew 
frightened.  Did  Archibald  suspect?  But 
no:  that  was  impossible.  Jed  dared  not 
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speak.  Once  more  the  host  seated  himself 
by  the  fire,  and  again  he  seemed  lost  in 
contemplation,  Jed  began  to  munch  the 
dry  bread.  Neither  uttered  a  word.  So 
passed  several  moments. 

Once  more,  as  though  rousing  himself 
from  a  reverie,  old  Archibald  cast  a  glance 
in  Jed's  direction. 

"Sure  enough,  you  are  perspiring 
dreadfully,  Jed!"  he  observed.  "Take 
off  your  hat,  man,  and  hang  it  up  on  the 
rack  behind  you." 

''No,  no!"  said  the  unhappy  thief.  "I 
really  must  be  going.  It  is  very  late." 

But  his  entertainer  gently  pushed  him 
back  in  his  chair. 

"Finish  your  lemonade,"  he  replied 
earnestly.  "We'll  have  another  glass  in 
a  moment.  If  we  only  had  a  goose  now, — 
a  hot  goose,"  he  continued,  fixing  his 
gaze  on  poor  Jed,  from  beneath  whose 
hat  great  drops  were  fast  falling, — "how 
delicious  it  would  be  with  baked  potatoes 
and  butter — fresh,  melted  butter!" 

Old  Archibald  smacked  his  lips,  as 
though  he  already  felt  the  toothsome 
viands  in  his  mouth. 

Jed  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"I  must  go, — I  must  go!"  he  said, 
springing  to  his  feet.  "This  room  is 
suffocating.  I  am  really  ill.  I  must  go." 

Archibald  also  rose. 

"Very  well,  then, —  if  go  you  must, 
I  will  say  good-night,  Jed.  I  have  had 
a  pleasant  half  hour  in  your  company, 
and  I  trust  you  have  had  the  same  in 
mine.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  joke 
has  been  well  worth  the  price  of  the 
butter;  and  on  that  account  I  shan't 
charge  you  anything  for  it.  On  that 
account  also — because  I  have  enjoyed  our 
meeting  so  much — I  shall  not  say  any- 
thing to  the  police  this  time." 

Then  he  lifted  up  his  great  voice  in  a 
merry  laugh,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
heard  the  sound  of  hurrying  feet  and  a 
clanging  door.  His  unwilling  guest  had 
^departed,  but  needless  to  say  the  pantry 
of  the  "Friendly  Neighbor"  remained 
unmolested  thereafter. 


A  Practical  and  Pressing  Duty. 


AN  occasional  review  of  the  multifarious 
details  that  enter  into  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  Seventh  Commandment, 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  is,  for  most 
Christians,  an  excellent  practice;  and  for 
some,  a  necessary  one.  The  methods  of 
taking  or  retaining  what  lawfully  belongs 
to  another  are  so  numerous,  the  cases  in 
which  one  becomes  a  real  and  responsible 
co-operator  in  unjust  deeds  are  so  varied, 
and  the  consequences  of  failure  to  restore 
goods  unjustly  acquired  or  to  make  com- 
pensation for  damage  unjustly  done  are 
ultimately  so  momentous,  that  no  Catholic 
periodical  need  apologize  for  endeavoring 
to  supplement  the  work  of  catechist  or 
preacher  by  insisting  from  time  to  time 
on  different  points  in  this  branch  of  the 
moral  law.  One  particular  point  that 
can  not  be  too  thoroughly  understood  is 
the  strict  obligation  of  restitution. 

The  same  law  that  forbids  us  to  violate 
the  property  rights  of  another  clearly 
ordains  that  we  repair  such  damage  as 
we  have  unjustly  caused.  The  obligation 
of  restoring  goods  unjustly  in  our  pos- 
session is  based  upon  the  natural  law; 
and  our  acquitting  ourselves  of  the  obli- 
gation is  essential  to  our  eternal  salvation, 
which  is  dependent  on  such  restitution. 
Ordinary  good  sense  is  sufficient  to  show 
that,  in  its  broader  lines  at  least,  this 
obligation  is  perfectly  just  and  reasonable, 
and  that  to  deny  its  existence  would  be 
to  introduce  all  sorts  of  confusion  and 
disorder  into  social  life  and  intercourse. 

In  so  far  as  God  is  concerned,  restitution 
is  an  indispensable  condition  of  pardon. 
When  the  Prophet  Elias  reproached  Achab 
for  having  unjustly  taken  possession  of 
Naboth's  vineyard,  Achab  humbled  him- 
self and  put  on  sackcloth  in  token  of 
penitence;  but  he  did  not  restore  the 
vineyard,  and  neither  did  God  grant  him 
pardon.  St.  Augustine  says  formally  on 
this  subject:  "The  sin  is  not  forgiven 
unless  the  thing  stolen  is  restored,  when 
possible."  The  same  great  Doctor  em- 
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phasizes  the  fact  that,  so  long  as  one 
who  has  wronged  his  neighbor  refuses 
to  make  reparation,  he  may  do  whatever 
else  he  will  —  fast,  pray,  entreat  God's 
pardon  with  tears,  perform  the  severest 
penitential  works, — but  his  sin  will  not 
be  remitted.  "Such  a  one,"  he  writes, 
"does  not  do  penance:  he  only  counter- 
feits it."  It  is  just  as  true  in  our  day 
as  in  Ezechiel's  that  "he  that  will  not 
render  what  he  hath  robbed  shall  die 
everlastingly." 

Restitution  is  a  practical  and  pressing 
duty,  then,  for  all  those  who  have  become 
guilty,  no  matter  in  what  manner,  of 
injustice  toward  others.  If  I  am  in 
possession  of  something  that  belongs  to 
another,  I  am  bound  to  restore  it  to 
its  owner,  whether  I  acquired  the  object 
in  good  faith  or  bad,  whether  I  be  con- 
sidered a  just  or  an  unjust  possessor. 
For  that  'matter,  once  I  discover  that  the 
thing  belongs  of  right  to  another,  I  can 
no  longer  be  counted  a  just  possessor. 
This,  of  course,  excludes  the  case  in 
which  I  have  in  good  faith  retained 
goods  or  property  for  the  length  of  time 
prescribed  by  the  laws  to  make  possession 
legitimate. 

Equally  obliged  to  restore  ill-gotten 
goods  are  they  who  by  fraud,  artifice, 
or  craftiness,  have  secured  possession  of 
what  properly  belongs  to  others.  And 
in  what  innumerable  ways  is  injustice 
not  committed,  especially  in  this  age 
when  the  get-rich-quick  fever  is  so  prev- 
alent in  the  commercial,  the  industrial, 
and,  above  all,  the  speculative  world! 
How  many  of  the  makers  of  the  rapidly 
acquired  fortunes  of  our  day  have  pre- 
served during  the  acquisition  consciences 
altogether  free  from  the  reproach  of 
unjust  dealings  with  their  fellows?  "They 
who  would  become  rich,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"fall  into  the  snare  of  the  devil";  and 
it  is  pretty  certain  that,  unless  they 
make  restitution,  a  number  of  the  wealthy 
will  never  get  out  of  the  snare.  In  default 
of  the  actual  author  of  the  injustice,  the 
obligation  of  restoring  rests  of  course 


upon  his  heirs  and  assigns.  Wealth  un- 
justly acquired  does  not  become  purged 
of  criminality  by  the  mere  process  of 
descending  to  sons  and  daughters. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  To  whom 
should  restitution  be  made?  the  answer 
is  unequivocal:  To  him  from  whom  the 
goods  have  been  stolen,  whose  property 
is  unfairly  detained  from  his  possession, — • 
who  has,  in  a  word,  suffered  the  injustice. 
If  he  is  no  longer  living,  his  rights  have 
passed  to  his  heirs,  and  full  restitution 
must  be  made  to  them.  A  mischievous 
error  that  appears  to  be  prevalent  in 
certain  classes  of  society  is  that  the 
restitution  to  which  one  is  obliged  may 
be  made  in  the  form  of  pious  gifts  to  the 
Church,  to  confraternities,  or  in  alms  to 
the  poor,  to  hospitals,  to  benevolent 
associations.  Only  in  the  case  in  which 
the  rightful  owner  of  the  stolen  property 
is  dead  and  has  left  no  heirs  is  such 
action  permissible.  If  he  or  his  heirs  be 
alive,  the  restitution  must  be  made  to 
him  or  them.  Charity  is  an  excellent 
virtue,  but  it  ranks  after  justice;  and 
justice  demands  restitution  to  the  one 
wronged  or  despoiled. 

Finally,  when  should  restitution  be 
made?  At  once,  without  any  delay;  or, 
at  the  very  least,  as  soon  as  is  possible. 
To  put  it  off  indefinitely  is  to  live  in 
sin;  and  if  the  restitution  be  a  consider- 
able one,  in  mortal  sin.  To  postpone  it 
until  the  hour  of  death  is  to  expose  one's 
self  to  the  danger  of  not  making  it  at 
all,  or,  at  best,  of  leaving  to  one's  heirs 
a  duty  of  which  they  may  not,  and  very 
probably  will  not,  be  in  any  hurry  to 
acquit  themselves.  The  one  practical 
counsel  that  should  be  followed  in  this 
matter  by  any  Catholic,  high  or  low, 
whom  it  concerns  is:  consult  your  con- 
fessor and  be  guided  by  his  advice.  And 
the  one  prayer  that  all  Christians,  in 
these  days  of  multiform  iniquities,  may 
well  have  frequently  upon  their  lips  is 
that  of  the  psalmist:  "Direct  my  steps, 
according  to  Thy  word,  and  let  no 
iniquity  have  dominion  over  me." 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  utter  disregard '  of  the  obligation 
imposed  by  the  Hague  convention  of  1907 
concerning  undefended  towns,  the  employ- 
ment of  poisonous  gases  and  other  horrible 
means  of  destroying  life,  the  resort  to 
reprisals  however  cruel, — all  goes  to  show 
that  the  European  War  has  reached  the 
stage  of  desperation.  It  is  a  fight  to  the 
finish.  The  question  now  is  which  side 
can  the  longer  endure  the  strain  upon 
its  resources.  Unless  famine  or  pestilence 
intervenes,  the  slaughter  will  continue 
until  the  last  shot  has  been  fired.  Of 
the  ruin  already  wrought,  of  the  work 
of  reconstruction  to  be  done  wherever 
the  belligerents  have  passed,  there  is  at 
present  little  heed.  Only  when  peace  has 
been  festered  will  the  world  fully  realize 
how  disastrous  the  conflict  has  been. 
The  material  losses,  vast  as  they  are, 
will  in  time  be  repaired;  but  the  hatred 
that  has  been  engendefed,  the  divisions 
that  have  been  caused,  the  suffering,  grief, 
and  desolation— God  only  can  remove  or 
ameliorate  these.  His  arm  is  not  shortened, 
and  His  mercy  and  pity  are  without  limits. 
Prayer  c.an  hasten  the  advent  of  peace; 
and  when  it  comes,  may  the  Divine 
Healer  soon  apply  the  remedies  which  He 
alone  can  compound! 


contribute  to  an  organization  for  the 
training  of  prize  fighters.  It  would  aid 
in  the  development  of  at  least  some  manly 
and  human  qualities." 


Not  all  promoters  of  vicious  projects, 
"more's  the  pity,"  receive  so  frank  and 
condemnatory  a  reply  to  their  advances 
as  was  lately  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ryan,  of  St.  Paul,  to  the  creature  who 
invited  him  to  join  the  "Birth  Control 
League. "  In  a  scathing  open  letter 
published  in  America,  the  well-known 
economist  tells  his  correspondent  a  number 
of  sociological  and  other  facts  that  should 
give  her  pause;  and  in  his  concluding 
paragraph  he  thus  replies  to  the  specific 
invitation:  "I  am  invited  to  send  two 
dollars  for  membership  in  the  Birth 
Control  League.  I  must  decline,  with 
the  observation  that  I  had  much  rather 


The  consolations  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
since  his  advent  to  the  Chair  of  Peter 
have  not  been  notably  abundant.  News 
of  international  importance,  especially, 
has  almost  invariably  been  of  a  nature 
to  aggravate  rather  than  lessen  the  grief 
into  which  the  European  conflict  plunged 
him  at  the  very  outset  of  his  pontificate. 
It  will  readily  be  understood,  accordingly, 
that  he  was  exceptionally  gratified  on 
receiving,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  telegram 
informing  him  that  the  Ministers  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chili  had  signed 
a  treaty  of  friendship  calculated  to  secure 
for  those  countries  the  blessings  of  a 
lasting  peace,  and  that  the  happy  event 
had  been  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  people  and  the  press  of  the  three 
commonwealths.  So  pleased  indeed  was 
Benedict  XV.  with  the  good  news  that 
he  commissioned  Cardinal  Gasparri  to 
send  this  return  telegram: 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Victoria  de  la  Plaza, 
President  Argentine  Republic,  Buenos  Ayres: — 
While  nearly  all  Europe  is  aflame  with  the 
conflagration  of  a  most  terrible  war,  his 
Holiness  rejoices  to  see  that  the  Argentine, 
Brazilian  and  Chilian  Republics,  mindful  of 
Christian  teachings  and  recognizing  the  true 
sources  of  social  well-being,  have  just  united 
in  a  league  of  fraternal  friendship  to  assure 
mutually  for  themselves  a  durable  progress. 
In  congratulating  the  three  Republics,  the  Holy 
Father  sends  warmest  wishes  that  the  provi- 
dential pact  may  be  crowned  with  the  happiest 
success,  and  may  serve  as  an  example  to  other 
nations. 

One  bit  of  information  recently  given 
out  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Health  is  calculated  to  prove  reassuring 
both  to  those  who  are  consumptive  and 
to  those  who  are  residents  of  cities  whither, 
on  account  of  climatic  conditions,  con- 
sumptives are  apt  to  throng.  These 
"resort  cities,"  as  they  are  called,  have 
in  the  past  been  rather  averse  to  the 
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advent  of  numbers  of  tuberculosis-afflicted 
visitors,  alleging  the  danger  of  the  per- 
manent residents'  contracting  the  malady. 
The  U.  S.  Bureau  now  declares:  "Medical 
statistics  relating  to  this  aspect  of  the 
question  have  been  notoriously  unreliable. 
Tables  are  presented  which  go  far  toward 
proving  that  the  degree  of  communi- 
cability  of  the  disease,  at  least  to  adults, 
has  probably  been  overestimated,  and 
that  the  dangers  to  healthy  persons  are 
no  greater  in  the  resort  cities  than 
elsewhere." 

The  freedom  of  the  press  in  this  country 
is  something  at  which  foreigners  never 
cease  to  wonder.  The  astonishment  of  the 
more  enlightened  among  them,  however, 
must  be  even  greater  at  the  lack  of 
reasoned  intelligence  shown  by  so  many 
of  our  newspapers  in  the  discussion  of 
matters  of  grave  national  import,  the 
disregard  of  truth,  the  violation  of  justice. 
All  this  was  strikingly  exhibited  when 
the  controversy  arose  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Germany.  The  vast 
majority  of  American  editors  not  only 
failed  to  discern  the  real  points  at  issue, 
but  ignored  or  misstated  facts,  and  denied 
to  our  opponent  the  right  to  explain 
and  present  evidence.  The  result  has 
been  a  loss  of  influence  over  the  people 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  power  with 
the  Government.  The  former  must  see 
that,  in  spite  of  pretensions,  the  average 
newspaper  merely  reflects  the  opinion  of 
the  moment  without  attempting  to  guide 
it.  The  latter  must  now  be  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of  allowing 
ignorant  clamor  to  subside  before  taking 
any  action  which  demands  the  consensus 
of  deliberate  national  opinion. 


Of  all  the  nations  now  in  mortal  conflict, 
Italy  will  have  greatest  difficulty  in 
explaining  the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms. 
As  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor  de- 
clared, she  was  threatened  by  no  Power, 
and  could,  without  a  drop  of  blood,  have 
secured  many  concessions,  which  Germany 


guaranteed  would  be  carried  through. 
Her  pretext  was  that  they  came  too  late. 
Her  only  justification  is  that  a  revolution 
was  threatening.'  The  people  wanted  war, 
and  the  King  was  constrained  to  gratify 
them,— just  as  President  McKinley  was 
when  our  government  declared  war  against 
Spain.  This  was  done — truth  to  tell, 
shame  to  say — -after  our  Ambassador  at 
Madrid  had  announced  the  concession  of 
nearly  everything  demanded  by  the  United 
States.  The  Spanish  government  had 
already  expressed  entire  willingness  to 
submit  to  arbitration  all  vital  questions  in 
dispute,  and  even  to  grant  autonomy  to 
Cuba.  But  the  mob  carried  the  day,  as 
it  has  done  in  Italy. 


The  Bishop  of  Trenton  has  issued  to 
the  clergy  and  laity  under  his  juris- 
diction a  warning  which  might  well  be 
given  to  the  country  at  large.  It  has  to 
do  with  an  abuse  to  which  we  have 
repeatedly  called  attention.  In  the  words 
of  Bishop  McFaul: 

Frequently,  men  and  women,  clothed  as 
priests,  Brothers  and  Sisters,  travel  about 
imposing  upon  the  charitable  public;  moreover, 
their  audacity  in  approaching  people  and  their 
deportment  cause  much  scandal  and  great 
injury  to  deserving  chanties.  Here  let  me  say, 
too,  that  the  people  should  not  purchase  religious 
articles  from  itinerant  peddlers  or  agents,  unless 
the  latter  can  show  a  letter  of  approbation 
signed  by  the  rector  of  the  locality  in  which 
the  sales  are  attempted. 

On  the  face  of  it,  a  preliminary  condition 
to  the  assisting  of  self-styled  priest,  Sister, 
or  Brother,  should  be  the  presentation 
by  the  applicant  of  a  letter  from  the 
Ordinary  of  the  diocese,  authorizing  such 
assistance.  Imposing  documents  fortified 
by  impressive  seals  and  undecipherable 
signatures  of  alleged  Oriental  prelates 
may  be  genuine  or  spurious;  but  every 
pastor  knows  the  signature  of  his  own 
bishop,  and  he  should  insist  on  having 
his  authorization. 

A  topic  of  cognate  interest  is  thus 
touched  upon  by  Bishop  McFaul:  "Another 
form  of  abuse  is  the  holding  of  socials, 
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dances,  theatricals,  etc.,  by  Catholic 
societies  for  their  own  benefit,  and  leading 
the  public  to  believe  that  they  are  for 
religious  purposes."  An  entirely  proper 
way  in  which  to  meet  this  sort  of  abuse 
is  the  insertion,  by  the  pastor,  in  the 
papers  of  a  notice  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  such  entertainments  are  not 
for  religious  purposes.  .  . 


Attention  is  being  once  more  called  to 
an  abuse  which  is  periodically  condemned 
by  the  Catholic  press  of  the  whole 
country, — the  giving  to  children  names 
that  connote,  not  Catholic  saints  and 
heroes,  but  politicians  of  ephemeral  celeb- 
rity, or,  often  enough,  purely  fictitious 
characters.  No  Catholic  parent  with 
sufficient  common-sense  to  justify  parent- 
hood at  all,  should  fail  to  dower  a  child 
with  the  name  of  a  saint,  and  with 
the  presumable  assistance  which  such  a 
heavenly  patron  gives  to  his  namesake. 
The  list  of  saints'  names,  masculine  and 
feminine,  is  surely  long  and  varied  enough 
to  suit  any  taste  that  has  not  been  vitiated 
by  cheap  literature  or  cheaper  theatres; 
and  it  is  deplorable  that  young  Catholics, 
.heirs  to  all  the  glorious  history  of  the 
Church's  heroes  and  heroines,  should  be 
handicapped  through  life  with  appellations 
destitute  of  any  real  significance,  void  of 
any  spiritual  meaning,  unsuggestive  of 
any  example  worthy  either  of  admiration 
or  imitation. 

In  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  but  none 
the  less  effective,  way  Bishop  Walsh,  of 
Portland,  is  making  his  influence  felt  in 
the  civic  as  well  as  the  religious  life  of 
Maine.  The  Catholic  Historical  Magazine 
of  that  State  publishes  an  interesting 
measure  on  legal  separation  proposed  by 
the  Portland  Ordinary,  and  recently 
enacted  by  the  Maine  legislature.  The 
new  law  enables  all  Catholics,  and  others 
whose  consciences  will  not  sanction  their 
seeking  a  legal  divorce,  to  secure  due  pro- 
tection for  innocent  parties,  for  children, 
and  for  all  property  rights.  Another 


project  which  the  Portland  prelate  en- 
deavored to  have  approved  by  the 
legislature  had  to  do  with  obtaining  for 
his  Catholic  schools  a  just  and  equitable 
division  of  the  school  funds.  That  he 
did  not  succeed  in  having  this  measure 
passed  will  be  readily  understood;  but 
it  is  already  much  that  the  matter  was 
introduced  at  all,  and  was  discussed  with 
patent  lack  of  bias  and  bigotry.  There 
even  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  hoping 
that  a  future  legislature  will  approve  of 

the  measure. 

•< » > 

How  lightly  our  missionaries  in  foreign 
lands  take  their  hardships  and  privations! 
A  bishop  in  the  Philippines  writes:  'I 
have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  most 
remote  part  of  the  diocese, — a  little  the 
worse  for  wear,  I  must  admit.  In  the 
United  States  people  go  to  places  like 
Coney  Island  in  the  summer,  and  for 
amusement  "shoot  the  shoots,"  as  I 
believe  it  is  called.  The  real  thing  is 
more  exciting  and — considerably  less  pleas- 
urable. Between  two  points  which  I  had 
to  make  the  river  has  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  rapids.  Imagine  my  shooting 
them  all  on  a  bamboo  raft!  But  getting 
up  is  worse  than  going  down.  On  one 
occasion  the  men  lost  control  of  the 
rickety  thing.  I  preserved  my  presence 
of  mind  [the  bishop  does  not  tell  what 
he  lost],  and  escaped  safe  and  sound.  .  .  . 
The  self-sacrificing  missionaries  of  the 
district  are  struggling  bravely  against 
fearful  odds.  Their  resources  have  been 
greatly  lessened  by  the  war.  Yet  what 
a,  vast  vineyard  is  theirs,  and  what  rich 
harvests  they  might  reap!' 

If  we  were  what  a  young  Filipino  friend 
calls  a  "millionary  person,"  wTe  should  lose 
no  time  in  ordering  a  suitable  automobile 
for  this  poor  bishop,  and  sending  him  an 
offering  worth  while  for  his  devoted 
missionaries. 


It  is  good  news  that  comes  to  us 
concerning  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of 
Arkansas.  Convinced  that  the  only  effec- 
tive method  of  counteracting  the  noxious 
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influence  of  anti-Catholic  calumnies  in  the 
press  and  on  the  platform  is  to  oppose 
thereto  the  living  voice,  they  are  going 
to  send  a  corps  of  thoroughly  equipped 
Catholic  laymen  through  the  State  to 
explain  genuine  Catholicity  to  their  fair- 
minded  non-Catholic  fellow-citizens.  The 
idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  we  should 
think  it  might  well  be  adopted  in  other 
States  than  Arkansas, — in  our  Southern 
commonwealths,  especially.  As  for  the 
laymen  chosen  for  this  quasi-mission  work, 
let  us  hope  that  the  Arkansas  Knights 
may  be  as  happy  in  their  choice  as  were 
those  of  their  brothers  who  selected 
Messrs.  Goldstein  and  Collins  to  expose 
the  true  inwardness  of  Socialism.  In  that 
case,  the  new  movement  can  hardly  fail 
to  work  incalculable  good  in  removing 
prejudices,  and  in  preparing  the  soil  for 
missions  to  non-Catholics. 


It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  hear  of  a 
new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Dr.  Mandell 
Creighton's  "Thoughts  on  Education." 
This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  everywhere,  it  is  so  full  of 
inspiring  thoughts  and  wise  counsels. 
Our  purpose  in  noticing  it  again  is  to 
obtain  as  many  new  readers  for  it  as 
possible,  and  we  can  think  of  no  better 
way  than  to  give  a  few  typical  quotations. 
In  an  address  entitled  "The  Teacher  and 
the  Child,"  Dr.  Creighton  says: 

Things  which  are  learned  are  valuable  just 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  trouble  which 
it  has  cost  to  learn  them;  and  if  you  suppose 
you  can  make  learning  easy  to  any  one,  you 
make  a  mistake.  Learning  must  always  be  a 
difficult  process,  and  one  that  is  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  natural  man.  You  therefore,  as 
teachers,  have  to  grapple  with  the  natural  man 
by  showing,  kindly  and  gently,  good  cause 
why  he  should  cease  to  be  so  very  natural,  and 
should  become  sometimes  just  a  little  spiritual. 
You  have  to  take  a  child  kindly  by  the  hand 
and  say:  "Let  me  introduce  you  to  Dame 
Knowledge:  she  is  an  old  lady  of  grim 
appearance,  but  when  you  come  to  know  her 
you  will  find  she  is  not  such  a  bad  sort."  On 
the  mode  by  which  you  effect  that  introduction 
depends  really  all  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  child.,  What  you  can  do  seems  ku$ 


little,  yet  it  means  Very  much;  and,  because  it 
is  so  little,  it  is  so  exceedingly  important  that 
it  should  be  done  rightly. 

In  an  admirable  little  sermon  preached 
to  a  Sunday-school  teachers'  association 
this  fine  passage  occurs: 

You  must  not  only  tell  the  children  how 
Jesus  lived  and  died,  but  you  must  try  to  lead 
them  to  see  how  vital  and  important  Jesus  is 
ta  them;  how  the  things  which  He  said  and 
did  may  pass  into  their  young  lives,  and  become 
the  heritage  of  their  nature.  You  must  try 
to  get  the  children  to  feel  the  absolute  reality 
of  the  spiritual  life,  and  show  them  their  need 
for  the  waters  of  life  to  flow  freely  over  the 
barren  spots  of  their  souls.  You  must  teach 
the  young  the  real  difference  between  those 
who  are  Christians  and  those  who  are  not. 
You  must  show  them  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
difference  to  exist  in  the  relations  in  which 
professing  Christians  stand  to  Christ.  You  must 
try  to  make  them  feel  that  Christ  is  knocking 
at  the  door  of  each  of  their  little  hearts,  and 
you  must  realize  with  reverent  awe  that  it  is 
your  work  to  help  the  little  trembling  fingers 
to  undo  the  bolt  and  lift  the  latch  to  admit 
that  gracious  and  majestic  Visitant. 

Bishop  Creighton  has  been  termed  the 
"greatest  man  in  the  Church  of  England 
since  the  Reformation."  He  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
broad-minded,  judging  from  his  published 
speeches  and  sermons. 


Special  contributions  are  solicited  by 
the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions 
for  the  maintenance  of  four  schools  for 
children  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
tribes,  which,  by  a  decision  of  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Treasury,  have  been  deprived 
of  the  allowance  hitherto  made  out  of 
the  tribal  funds.  The  sudden  change  of 
policy  is  not  explained,  and  there  is  no 
hope  of  securing  a  reversal  of  it  until 
the  next  Congress  meets.  The  /schools 
will,  therefore,  be  without  support  for  a 
year.  As  they  are  the  fruit  of  great 
sacrifice  and  devotedness,  and  are  accom- 
plishing untold  good,  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  discontinue  them. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  demands  on  the 
charity  of  American  Catholics,  but  we 
feel  sure  they  will  not  fail  to  respond 
liberally  to  this  urgent  appeal. 


The  Robin's  Story. 


BY     ROBERT     C.    MCDONALD. 


fSAW  a  robin  on  the  lawn  to-day: 
His  little  breast  all  red; 

And  when  a  sparrow  asked  what  made  it  so, 
The  robin  sadly  said: 

'Long   years   ago   there  hung  upon   a   cross, 

With  thorns  upon  His  brow, 
The  God  who  made  all  things  upon  the  earth, 
And   who   protects   them   now. 

'  And  as  a  robin  flew  above  the  cross 
And  heard   God's  Mother  mourn, 
And  saw  the  sorrow  in  the  Saviour's  eyes, 
He  plucked  a  bloody  thorn. 

"Twas  but  a  little  kindness,  yet  'twas  meant 

To  bring  the  Sufferer  rest' 
Then,  to  recall  that  little  deed  of  love, 
God  stained  the  robin's   breast. 

'So  that  to-day,  though  many  years  have  gone, 

This  story  still  is  heard; 
The  robin,  like  a  good  Samaritan, 
Became  God's  best-loved  bird." 


The  Adventurers. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN,    AUTHOR    OF    "JACK 
CHUMLEIGH    AT    BOARDING-SCHOOL,"    ETC. 


I. 

war  which,  we  all  know,  burst 
upon  the  world  in  August,  -  1914, 
brought  terrible  changes  into  many 
lives.  It  brought  a  great  change 
into  the  lives  of  Amelie  and  Bertrand 
de  Value.  Their  mother,  an  American  (a 
Miss  Amelie  Watson),  had  died  in  1912; 
and  their  father  (Captain  de  Value),  late 
in  September,  1914,  was  in  the  trenches, 
fighting.  The  two  children  were  now  left 
alone  in  an  old  manor  house  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy,  —  their  father's  chateau, 
near  Paris,  having  been  closed  for  the 
summer. 


Amelie  de  Value  was  just  fifteen  years 
of  age, — her  birthday  had  occurred  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  which  is  a 
great  holiday  in  France.  The  servants 
had  given  her  flowers,  and  the  neighbors 
shown  her  all  kinds  of  amiable  attentions; 
the  cure  had  presented  her  with  a 
dachshund  (she  liked  dogs);  and,  alto- 
gether, it  was  a  very  happy  day, — "just 
the  kind  of  day  Amelie  likes,"  said 
Bertrand,  who  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
"because  she's  the  centre  of  attention." 

"I  have  a  'glory'  all  to  myself,"  Amelie 
said;  "and,  of  course,  that  is  nice." 

Amelie  was  always  honest,  and  she  saw 
no  reason  why  she  should  pretend  not  to 
like  all  the  attention  she  had  received. 
Glowing  lamps  were  laid  in  the  garden 
in  the  evening,  and  she  and  Bertrand  had 
each  a  cup  of  black  coffee  after  dinner. 
A  telegram  came  from  their  father,  and 
the  two  children  laid  it,  covered  with 
Marshal  "Niel  roses,  on  their  mother's 
tomb  in  the  little  graveyard  near  the 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Falaise.  Old 
Madame  la  Brune,  who  looked  after  them, 
had  remitted  all  lessons — -even  the  easy 
vacation  lessons — for  two  days,  so  that 
Bertrand  could  share  his  sister's  "glory." 
And  the  sea!  And  the  Norman  people 
making  their  pilgrimage  in  honor  of  Our 
Lady!  It  was  a  time  of  real  glory, — 
sunlight,  flowers,  fruit,  and  the  dazzling 
ocean ! 

In  September,  Madame  la  Brune  told 
the  children  that  they  were  to  leave 
their  old  house  on  the  Normandy  coast, 
and  to  go  to  the  United  States, — to  their 
mother's  own  land.  Amelie  wept.  Ber- 
trand could  not  understand  why  she  wept. 
"We  shall  see  red  Indians,"  he  said, 
"and  the  great  buffaloes,  and  the  forest, — 
the  big  forest  I  read  about  in  'The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans.' " 

"All  that  is  passed  long  ago,"  answered 
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Amelie.  "Father  fears  that  the  Germans 
may  come  here:  therefore  he  sends  us 
away.  I  am  glad  that  I  can  speak  and 
read  English.  Madame  la  Brune  has 
given  me  this  letter  from  our  relative. 
He  speaks  of  a  nice,  quiet  house  in  the 
country.  He  says  that,  as  we  are  his 
nephew  and  niece,  he  seems  to  be  a  great- 
uncle.  He  will  give  us  a  home  and  look 
after  our  affairs." 

"I  shall  not  like  him,"  replied  Ber- 
trand,  decidedly,  "if  he  is  an  eater  of 
priests,  like  Raoul,  in  the  village." 

"Raoul  does  not  really  eat  priests," 
Amelie  felt  it  her  duty  to  explain:  "he 
only  talks  as  if  he  did,  when  he  drinks 
too  much  of  the  cider." 

"But  our  uncle — 

"He  will  leave  us  free  to  practise  our 
religion,  and  he  will  do  what  he  can  for 
us.  It  is  the  best  for  us  to  go,  and 
wait  until  father  sends  for  us.  But  I  do 
,not  fear  the  Germans." 

"Then  let  him  leave  us  here.  The 
Germans  may  be  near  the  chateau,  but 
they  can  not  come  here,"  said  Bertrand, 
decidedly.  "If  there  are  no  red  Indians 
or  buffaloes  in  the  country  of  my  mother, 
why  should  I  go?  I  shall  stay  at  home, 
and  be  ready  to  fight  for  my  own  country 
when  I  am  older." 

"We  must  go." 

"Monsieur  le  Cure"  can  take  care  of  us." 

"But  our  father  and  uncle  will  it — 
that  is  our  great-uncle, — and  we  must 
pack  up  and  go.  Ah,  our  dear  France! 
The  sea,  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Cliffs,  and 
the  roses,  and  the  good  lessons  from 
Madame  la  Brune!" 

"Oh,  the  lessons!"  said  Bertrand.  "I 
should  be  happy  enough  if  there  were  no 
lessons  in  mother's  country.  But  my 
rabbits!  I  shall  take  them  with  me.  I 
wonder  if  the  American  boys  can  recite 
as  many  lines  from  Racine  as  I  can.  I 
took  the  prize  for  the  great  speeches  in 
'Athalie,'  you  know.  They  will  open  their 
eyes  when  they  hear  that, — they  will  open 
their  eyes!" 

"I  am  not  sure.    Mother  told  us  that 


the  American  boys  play  hard  games,  and 
I  never  heard  her  say  that  they  could 
recite  poetry.  And,  then,  they  do  not 
speak  French." 

"Are  they  savages?  There  is  only  one 
great  language  and  one  great  nation — the 
French,"  said  Bertrand.  "I  will  teach 
them!  They  are  no  better  than  red 
Indians,  if  they  do  not  know  that." 

Amelie  laughed  through  her  tears. 

"What  does  a  small  boy  like  you  know 
about  the  world?" 

"When  these  Americans  see  my  school 
prizes,  they  will  know  something  about 
me"  said  Bertrand,  proudly.  "When  they 
hear  that  my  father's  ancestors  fought  in 
the  Crusades,  what  will  they  say?" 

"We  must  wait  to  see  what  they  are 
like.  The  uncle  is  good,  or  he  'would  not 
offer  to  keep  us." 

"We  have  money  to  pay,"  said  Ber- 
trand, proudly.  "He  has  never  seen  us. 
Why  should  we  not  remain  with  Monsieur 
le  Cure?  He  is  our  old  friend,  and  the 
friend  of  our  mother  and  father.  I  could 
help  in  the  garden,  and  serve  his  Mass, 
and  I  can  sing.  I  know  the  Vesper  psalms 
already.  What  more?  Some  day  I  shall 
be  a  soldier  and  fight  the  enemies  of 
France,  is  it  not  so?  But  I  will  never 
fight  for  the  Americans,  if  I  can  not  be  a 
soldier  at  home.  And  when  they  ask  me, 
if  I  refuse"  (Bertrand  puffed  out  his  chest 
in  a  haughty  manner),  "of  what  use 
shall  I  be  to  the  Americans?  Of  what 
use,  I  ask?" 

"There  are  more  things  to  be  done  than 
fighting.  I  will  not  hear  of  war  all  the 
time;  it  pains  my  heart,  —  it  pains  my 
heart!" 

Amelie  put  her  hands  before  her  face, 
and  Bertrand  saw  tears  trickling  through 
her  fingers. 

"O  Amelie!"  Bertrand  said,  trying  to 
pull  her  hands  away  from  her  eyes. 
"Look  at  me!  Do  not  cry!  Pere  Chalais 
says  that  I  am  a  strong  boy,  •*—  a  very 
strong  boy;  and  I  will  protect  you  against 
all  the  enemies  of  France." 

"Thank    you,    dear!     It    is    not    that. 
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Thank  you!"  Ame'lie  kissed  her  small, 
ferocious  brother. 

Bertrand  began  to  pack  his  books  into  a 
small  box.  The  children  were  in  his  room, 
which  looked  toward  the  sea.  His  kepi 
and  sword  wrere  rolled  very  carefully  in  his 
peignoir,  or  what  we  would  call  a  bath-robe. 
"You  may  need  the  peignoir;  keep  it 
in  the  dress  suit-case." 

"No:  Madame  la  Brune  says  that  it 
is  now  too  cold  to  bathe.  I  shall  not  need 
it,  as  I  shall  not  go  into  the  sea  again. 
The  summer  is  over." 

"You  may  need  it  on  the  voyage." 

"I  shall  need,  then,  also  my  sword. 
Suppose  pirates  came  aboard?  A  French- 
man's place  will  be  to  defend  his  flag  with 
his  sword,  is  it  not  so?" 

"Well,  I  am  different,"  said  Ame'lie.  "I 
am  not  thinking  of  pirates.  When  they 
come,  I  will  trust  in  the  good  God." 

Bertrand  removed  the  palm  branch 
from  the  vase  in  front  of  the  little  statue 
of  St.  Joseph. 

'.'That  will  go,  too,"  he  said,  kissing 
it.  "And  this." 

It  was  a  small  roll  which  Bertrand  had 
received  at  Mass  on  the  Sunday  before, — 
a  piece  of  blessed  bread  given  each 
Sunday  to  everybody  in  the  church, 
according  to  the  Norman  custom. 

"I  shall  take  it  as  a  souvenir  of  the  last 
Sunday  I  helped  to  carry  the  blessed 
bread  in  the  chapel.  It  always  smells  so 
good  at  the  High  Mass.— O  Bubi,  Bubi!" 

Bertrand  ran  to  the  window  and  laid 
the  roll  (first  breaking  it  into  pieces)  on 
the  floor  of  the  balcony.  Bubi  was  a  large 
sea-gull,  a  particular  and  greedy  friend 
of  Bertrand's,  who,  when  he  found  fish 
wanting  or  liked  a  change  of  diet,  hung 
about  the  balcony  of  the  room. 

"Bubi  is  hungry  to-day,  and  perhaps 
not  well,"  Bertrand  said,  thinking  that 
he  must  excuse  his  sacrifice  of  the.  roll, 
"and  the  blessed  bread  will  be  better 
for  him;  besides,  St.  Francis  would  all 
the  more  have  given  his  birds  bread  that 
had  been  blessed,  is  it  not  so?" 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  a  poet."    Ame'lie 


picked  up  Bertrand's  disordered  belong- 
ings and  began  to  pack  them.  "You  have 
so  much  imagination.  Madame  la  Brune 
says  that  I  have  none.  The  greedy  Bubi 
called  the  others,  and  they  are  eating 
the  blessed  bread." 

"No,  no!"  said  Bertrand.  "They  have 
smelled  the  bread,  and  come.  Bubi  never 
calls:  he  eats,  all  himself.  I  know  Bubi 
from  the  others,  because  he  is  fatter.  How 
he  shall  miss  me!" 

The  gulls  (a  half  dozen  by  this  time) 
flew  off,  and  Ame'lie  was  now  sure  of 
Bertrand's  attention  for  a  while.  The 
children  went  on  with  their  work,  enliv- 
ened by  the  soft  splash  of  the  sea  on  the 
plage, — the  brown  pebbly  beach  they  loved. 

Madame  la  Brune  entered;  she  com- 
mended their  diligence. 

"You  are  invited  to  dine  with  Monsieur 
le  Cure  —  both  of  you — this  evening." 
Madame  la  Brune  spoke  very  slowly 
and  softly.  She  was  a  little  woman, 
dressed  in  a  brown  frock,  which  seemed 
to  suit  her  name.  Her  eyes  were  keen 
and  brown,  and  her  hair  had  probably 
been  brown  before  it  had  become  white. 
She  wore  a  black  lace  cap,  and  she 
generally  carried  in  her  hands  a  coarse 
netted  bag,  which  at  times  held  every- 
thing, from  her  spectacles  and  her  knitting 
to  cauliflower  and  potatoes.  Onions  were 
probably  the  only  things  that  Madame 
la  Brune  never  carried  in  her  bag.  "And, 
as  the  parting  gift,  the  cook  of  Pere 
Chalais  has  made  for  you  a  gateau  a  la 
Saint- Honor£." 

"Oh!"  said  both  the  children,  ecstatic- 
ally. They  liked  the  cake  very  much. 

Ame'lie  was  the  first  to  recover  herself. 

"We  shall  send  it  to  the  soldiers.  We 
must  offer  it  for  our  country.  And  I 
must  leave  my  new  dachshund  to  be 
sold  for  charity." 

"No,  no!"  Bertrand  was  very  much 
excited.  "I  will  send  my  new  five  franc 
piece  to  the  soldiers,  and  then  we  can 
eat  the  gdteau  in  peace;  it  would  be  hard 
to  send  it.  But  the  dachshund  might 
just  as  well  be  sold." 
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"Well,"  said  Madame  la  Brune,  smiling, 
"'you  can  each  give  a  franc  to  Sister 
Pelagic  for  the  Red  Cross  Hospital,  and 
eat  the  gateau  with  a  clear  conscience; 
and  I  will  take  care  of  the  dog  until  you 
come  back  from  America.  In  the  mean- 
time I  will  conduct  the  packing  of  the 
small  boxes;  the  great  trunks  have  already 
gone  to  Havre.  And  now  you  can  play 
on  the  beach;  keep  in  sight  of  the  house. 
It  is  well  that  you  should  be  out  in 
the  good  French  air;  for  the  day  after 
to-morrow  we  shall  depart  for  Dieppe." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  fun  on  the 
plage.  Several  boys  and  girls  were  chasing 
an  imaginary  shark,  with  skirts  and 
trousers  pulled  up,  their  governesses 
mounting  guard  over  their  shoes.  Old 
Vaucoubert,  who  was  at  times  allowed  to 
sing  in  church,  was  warbling  some  old 
chansons,  as  he  leaned  on  his  stick.  The 
tide  was  coming  in.  Amelie  and  Bertrand 
hastened  to  take  off  their  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  joined  the  hunters  of  the 
shark,  while  Vaucoubert  sang,  "II  y  etait 
une  Bergere."  It  was  delightful  to  be 
free;  and  these  two  children  were  so 
seldom  free!  There  was  always  Madame 
la  Brune.  Even  when  their  mother  was 
alive  there  was  always  Madame  la  Brune; 
for  it  was  her  belief  that  well-bred  children 
should  never  be  left  alone.  Amelie  jumped 
and  splashed  and  yelled,  and  Bertrand 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Manette,  the  bonne  of  the  Des  Arches 
children,  called  to  her  -charges: 

"You  are  not  nice, — you  are  too  free! 
Remember  to  be  ladies  and  gentlemen 
even  when  you  hunt  the  fierce  shark!" 

"Oh,  oh!"  said  Bertrand,  his  trousers 
wet  up  to  the  waist.  "I  am  free  not  to 
be  a  gentleman:  I  am  going  to  'the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.'" 

"Only  the  French  are  brave,"  said  the 
large  Des  Arches  boy. 

"The  free  must  be  brave! — the  free 
must  be  brave!"  shouted  Amelie,  whose 
plaits  of  yellow  hair  had  become  untied. 
She  was  enjoying  herself. 

"Poor     children!"     said     Manette     to 


Barbara,  a  young  woman  who  was  very 
dignified,  being  a  governess  and  not  a 
nurse.  "Let  them  be  happy  in  France 
for  a  few  days;  for  they  must  go  to  the 
strange  country  discovered  by  our  King 
Louis,  XV." 

"You  mean  Canada?"  asked  Barbara, 
who  was  English. 

"Oh,  no:    America,"  said  Manette. 

"Is  it  true,  then,"  asked  Vaucoubert, 
"that  the  young  De  Values  are  going  to 
America?"  He  stopped  singing. 

There  was  a  sorrowful  note  in  their 
voices  as  the  two  women  answered: 

"It  is  true." 

"Then,"  said  Vaucoubert,  "they  are 
indeed  unhappy.  I  have  a  nephew  in 
America.  It  is  not  like  France.  You 
broil  in  the  summer,  you  freeze  in  the 
winter,  and — it  is  terrible! — one  must 
always  speak  English.  My  nephew  Guy 
says  he  hopes  one  day  to  be  a  great 
singer  like  me.  He  makes  money,  but 
he  must  live  among  the  strange  people 
who  have  neither  the  speech  of  France 
nor  the  knowledge  of  France.  He  writes 
to  me  of  the  great,  green  melons  they 
eat  in  the  summer,  and  of  the  maize 
which  they  bite  off  with  their  teeth,  like 
the  pigs.  Ah,  my  poor  children!  How 
they  will  long  for  the  good  pot  au  feu 
and  the  songs  of  France!  I  will  give 
them  a  letter  to  my  nephew,  and  I  will 
teach  them  a  song  which  he  will  know; 
it  is  a  song  which  I  composed  for*  him. 
Come,  my  children!"  he  called.  "There 
is  yet  some  sunshine  left;  I  will  teach 
you  a  little  song  for  my  nephew  who  is 
in  America.  Come!" 

The  children  were  growing  tired  of  the 
hunting  of  the  shark,  and  the  water  had 
a  chill  in  it;  so  they  gathered  around 
Vaucoubert  in  a  warm  place  on  the 
beach,  while  he  taught  them  his  little 
song.  It  began: 

"If  you  were  queen  of  roses, 

And  I  were  king, 
And  all  the  roses  in  the  world  were  mine, 

.And  everything, 
We'd  offer  them  upon  Our  Lady's  shrine." 
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Bertrand  had  a  voice  like  a  lark;    and 
Ame'lie   sang   very   well,    too.     The   other 
children   joined   with   Vaucoubert's   trem- 
bling tones.    It  was  easy  to  catch  the  air: 
"Si  vous  etiez  reine  des  roses, 
Et  moi  le  roi!" 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  melody. 

"I  arranged  it  from  an  air  of  the  times 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  said  Vaucoubert.  "You 
have  caught  it?  Now,  altogether!" 

They  sang  the  three  stanzas  very  well. 

"Charming!"  exclaimed  Vaucoubert. 
"Nobody  in  the  whole  world  knows  that 
song  except  Guy  and  us;  and  when  you 
meet  him  and  you  sing  that,  he  will 
know  that  you  are  little  Normans  and 
my  friends." 

"That  will  be  lovely!"  said  Amelie, 
humming  the  tune.  "It  will  be  better 
than  a  letter  of  introduction;  better  than 
a  photograph,  for  photographs  are  not 
the  same  when  people  have  changed." 

Vaucoubert  beamed  on  his  little  group. 
His  red  face  was  a  mass  of  wrinkles  when 
he  smiled,  and  his  grey  hair  stood  up 
straight;  a  fierce  white  mustache  covered 
his  upper  lip. 

"Again!"  he  called. 

The  little  group,  assisted  by  Manette 
and  Barbara,  began  again: 

"Si  vous  etiez  reine  des  roses!" 

Vaucoubert'  beat  time  with  energy. 

"It  is  from  my  opera,"  he  said, — "an 
opera  I  shall  never  finish,  but  Guy  may." 

"We  will  help  Guy  when  we  see  him," 
said  Bertrand;  "though  I  do  not  know 
what  an  opera  is.  Depend  on  us!" 

Madame  la  Brune  was  now  seen  coming 
toward  them.  The  children  danced  for- 
ward to  meet  her;  they  knew  that  she 
would  not  scold,  as  she  had  given  them 
a  general  permission,  which  included  the 
privilege  of  wading  in  the  sea. 

"Ah,  mes  enfants,"  she  said,  "you  are 
not  to  start  so  early!  A  telegram  says 
that  the  steamer  wll  not  sail  so  soon. 
There  is  some  talk  of  mines.  They  are," 
she  added  by  way  of  explanation,  "terrible, 
explosive  things  that  the  nations  at  war 
with  one  another  hide  in  the  ocean; 


and  if  a  big  ship  touches  them,  there 
is  a  crash." 

"Oh,  la!  la!"  exclaimed  Manette.  "I 
will  never  trust  myself  to  go  on  the 
ocean, — never!" 

"Ah,  you  are  only  a  woman!"  replied 
Bertrand.  "We  Frenchmen  are  never 
afraid.  Show  me  a  mine,  Madame  la 
Brune,  and  I  will  put  it  in  its  place!" 

"You  are  a  little  St.  George.  But  the 
mines  are  dangerous,"  said  Vaucoubert. 

Madame  la  Brune  was  a  serious  person. 
In  her  opinion,  this  was  nonsense. 

"The  big  trunks  have  gone  off  already. 
They  are  in  Havre  by  this  time,  and 
yet  the  steamer  will  not  sail  because  of 
the  mines.  At  least,  my  friend  who  sent 
me  the  telegram  says  so." 

"Ah,  this  wretched  war!"  exclaimed 
Vaucoubert.  "And  yet  it  is  well;  for  the 
children  will  be  kept  in  their  beloved 
France." 

"Not  for  long."  Madame  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "Their  great- 
uncle  awaits  them,  and  a  way  must  be 
found.  And  another  dreadful  thing  has 
happened.  My  daughter  Louise  is  very 
ill,  and  I  can  not  leave  her  now;  she  is 
at  Ault.  And  I  promised  to  take  the 
children  to  Dieppe,  and  then  to  Havre, 
and  put  them  in  care  of  Captain  Grande- 
courte,  whose  steamer  is  the  great  'La 
Lune,'  which,  as  everybody  knows,  crosses 
the  Atlantic  in  just  more  than  a  week." 

"Louise    may   be   well   by   that   time." 

"Oh,  but  I  promised  to  take  them  to 
Dieppe  first,  to  say  good-bye  to  some  of 
their  mother's  old  friends!  But  Louise 
is  suffering." 

"I  will  take  them  to  Dieppe,  if  you 
will  trust  them  to  me."  Vaucoubert 
stretched  himself  to  his  full  height.  "I 
am  not  young,  and  I  should  like  to  make 
a  little  journey  before  I  die." 

"O  dear  Vaucoubert!"  Madame  la 
Brune  was  much  relieved.  Vaucoubert's 
voice  could  not  be  trusted;  but  otherwise 
he  was  the  most  trustworthy  person, 
much  respected  by  Captain  de  Value. 
Vaucoubert  still  believed  in  his  voice. 
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He  had  sung  very  well  in  his  day;  but 
that  day  was  long  past.  Still,  his  songs 
pleased  the  children.  And  he  had  such  a 
stock  of  stories ! 

"Oh,  how  lovely!"  Amelie  said,  putting 
on  her  shoes.  "I  shall  write  to  papa 
to-night.  He  said  he  would  join  us  in 
America  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over." 

"It  is  decided,  then,  that  I  shall  take 
the  children  to  Dieppe,  and  wait  till 
you,  Madame,  join  us?" 

"Your  expenses  shall  be  paid." 

"I  care  not,"  said  Vaucoubert,  clicking 
his  heels  together  in  a  guard  bow.  "I 
am  not  poor,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
journey  will  suffice." 

Everybody  said  good-bye  to  everybody 
else. 

"Come,  children!"  called  Madame  la 
Brune.  "We  must  dress  for  the  little 
dinner  at  Monsieur  le  Cure's." 

"How  happy  you  are!"  Manette  said 
to  her  own  charges.  "You  may  stay  in 
your  own  dear  country." 

All  the  children  went  away,  singing: 

"If  you  were  queen  of  roses, 
And  I  were  king  .  .  ," 
(To  be  continued.) 


Words  with  Histories. 


The  money-changers  of  Venice  used  to 
sit  on  benches  in  the  plaza  of  St.  Mark's. 
If  one  of  them  failed  in  financial  honor 
the  others  fell  to  and  broke  his  bench, 
or  "banco."  After  that  he  was  called 
a  banco-rupt,  which  means  "the  man 
with  the  broken  bench,"  and  in  time 
came  to  be  known  as  a  bankrupt. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "tally-ho"  is 
singular.  "Tallis  hors"  was  the  old 
French  hunting-cry  when  the  fox  broke 
cover.  As  soon  as  the  huntsmen  and 
master  of  the  hounds  heard  it  they  re- 
sponded by  loud  blasts  upon  their  horns. 
You  can  easily  understand  how  the  term 
"tally-ho"  began  to  be  applied  to  the 
blasts  blown  by  those  riding  on  pleasure 
coaches,  and  after  a  time  to  the  coach 
itself. 


Long  ago,  in  England,  the  village  dogs 
were  obliged  to  have  their  tails  cut  short 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  stag  and 
boar  hounds  of  the  gentry.  These  un- 
fortunate animals  were  known  as  curtails 
or  curtle  dogs,  and  finally  just  curs.  So 
any  dog  considered  worthless  is  now  called 
a  cur. 

Few  persons  know  that  "rigmarole" 
was  originally  "ragman's  roll."  The 
ragman's  roll  is  a  very  important  royal 
document,  being  no  less  than  a  real 
parchment  roll  on  which  the  nobility 
of  vScotland  recorded  their  allegiance  to 
Edward  I.  of  England.  It  is  rather  a 
tiresome  and  confusing  composition;  in 
short,  it  is  what  we  would  now  call  a 

rigmarole. 

— >  «  •»  »  « — 

Keeping  One's  Thoughts  to  One's  Self. 


A  French  miller,  riding  home  from 
market  one  summer  day  on  his  mare 
Grisette,  came  upon  a  fine  mulberry  tree 
loaded  with  luscious  fruit. 

"I'd  like  to  eat  some  of  them,"  said 
he  to  himself. 

So,  standing  up  in  his  saddle  to  reach 
the  branches,  he  helped  himself.  The 
tree  was  planted  among  a  lot  of  thorn- 
bushes  and  thistles;  and  the  miller 
suddenly  thought: 

"I'd  be  in  a  nice  pickle  now  if  some 
one  should  come  along  and  tell  Grisette 
to  'Get  up!'" 

Unfortunately,  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  thinking  this  last  phrase,  feut  said 
it  out  loud.  Grisette,  the  most  obedient 
of  horses,  started  off,  and  the  miller  was 
thrown  among  the  thorns  and  thistles. 
He  was  drawn  therefrom  a  few  minutes 
later  by  his  wife  and  servants,  who, 
seeing  the  mare  returning  without  her 
master,  suspected  some  accident. 

"It  all  goes  to  show,"  remarked  the 
miller  as  he  emerged  from  the  bushes, 
his  clothes  torn  and  his  face  and  hands 
scratched, — ' '  it  all  goes  to  show,  my  dear 
friends,  that  one  shouldn't  say  all  one 
thinks." 
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— A  collection  of  stories  and  sketches  by  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.  J.,  entitled  "The 
Goddess  of  Ghosts,"  is  among  new  publications 
of  Burns  &  Gates. 

— The  latest  issue  of  "The  Catholic  Mind" 
is  entitled  "Magna  Charta's  Centenary,"  by 
P.  Guilday,  Ph.  D.,  and  is  an  interesting  study 
of  that  epoch-making  document. 

— "The  Lord  My  Light,"  Fr.  Rickaby's  new 
book,  is  designed  to  instruct  the  Catholic 
layman  on  points  of  theology  he  should  under- 
stand, and  to  correct  misapprehensions  of  the 
non-Catholic. 

— A  profusely  illustrated  French  booklet  of 
sixteen  pages  gives  a  graphic  portrayal  of  the 
Leper  Hospital  at  Gotemba  (Japan),  and 
incidentally  testifies  to  the  noble  work  done 
therein  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  Silver  Jubilee  of  this  Catholic  lazaretto 
was  well  worth  celebrating. 

— "The  Church  in  Many  Lands,"  by  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Burke  (John  Murphy  Co.),  is  an 
account  of  a  trip  around  the  world,  probably 
the  last  one  to  be  made  by  an  American  for 
a  year  or  two  at  least.  The  author's  descriptions 
add  nothing  new,  of  course,  to  the  conventional 
books  of  travel;  but  the  accounts  he  gives  of 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  Church  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  will  be  found  inter- 
esting and  informing. 

'  — One  of  the  most  remarkable  conversions 
to  the  Church  in  recent  years  is  that  of  Olga 
Maria  Davin,  who  is  distinguished  in  her  own 
country  as  an  author,  artist,  linguist,  musician, 
and  composer.  Born  in  St.  Petersburg  of 
German  Lutheran  parents,  she  chanced  to  meet 
in  a  Catholic  church  at  Ems,  whither  she  had 
gone  in  search  of  health,  an  American  lady,  a 
zealous  convert  from  the  Baptist  sect,  who 
gave  her  a  copy  of  the  first  Catholic  book  she 
had  ever  seen.  This  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  the  Faith,  but  it  was  only 
after  eleven  years  of  probation  that  she  was 
enabled  to  embrace  it.  Since  then,  doubtless 
on  account  of  having  met  many  persons  who 
tried  to  dissuade  her  from  doing  so  and  of 
being  thoroughly  instructed  in  her  religion, 
she  has  been  instrumental  in  as  many  as  seventy 
known  conversions.  Frau  Bavin's  "Road  to 
Rome"  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  of  forty- 
seven  pages  just  issued  by  THE  AVE  MARIA 
Press,  entitled  "How  I  Became  a  Catholic: 
Pages  of  an  Autobiography."  It  is  neatly 


printed,  stitched  with  thread,  and  supplied 
with  an  attractive  cover.  For  distribution,  and 
especially  for  the  church  rack,  this  brochure 
will  be  found  particularly  suitable.  Price,  five 
cents  for  single  copies.  A  special  discount  will 
be  given  when  ordered  in  quantities. 

—Two  octavo  pamphlets,  "A  Sketch  of  the 
Lithuanian  Nation,"  and  "Lithuania  and  the 
Autonomy  of  Poland,"  both  by  J.  Gabrys, 
come  to  us  from  the  Lithuanian  Information 
Bureau,  Paris.  They  are  of  genuine  interest 
to  all  who  desire  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
various  nationalities  whose  fate  is  bound  up 
in  the  present  European  conflict. 

— We  are  glad  to  see  in  pamphlet  form  for 
wider  reading  a  highly  important  and  remark- 
ably interesting  article  descriptive  of  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Name  Mission  for  the  Bowery 
district  of  New  York  city,  contributed  to  the 
Rosary  Magazine  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  O'Connor, 
O.  P.  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Cross"  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  social  service  that  could  be  named. 

— A  new  "Notre  Dame  Edition"  of  Dr. 
James  Walsh's  standard  work,  "The  Popes 
and  Science"  (The  History  of  the  Papal  Rela- 
tions to  Science  during  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Down  to  Our  Own  Time),  has  been  issued  by 
the  Fordham  University  Press.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  scholarly  of  all  the  industrious  author's 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  science,  and 
we  rejoice  to  learn  that  it  is  now  in  its  fiftieth 
thousand.  It  is  a  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  526  pages,  with  thirteen  interesting  illus- 
trations, bound  in  blue  and  gold,  the  colors  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  under  whose 
aegis  this  new  edition  is  placed. 

— The  excellent  apologetic  work  that  is  being 
done  by  Our  Sunday  Visitor  Press  is  emphasized 
in  our  minds  by  a  number  of  pamphlets  bearing 
its  imprint  which  have  just  reached  our  table. 
The  following,  containing  from  eight  to  sixteen 
pages  each,  are  succinct  and  practical  expo- 
sitions of  perennially  interesting  subjects:  "In- 
fallibility Defended  by  Protestants,"  "Why 
an  Unmarried  Priesthood?"  "Purgatory  in  the 
Light  of  Reason,"  "The  Holy  Eucharist  Ex- 
plained," "The  Correct  Conception  of  God's 
Church,"  "Why  do  Catholics  Honor  Mary?" 
"Why  You  Should  be  a  Catholic?"  and  "Mis- 
representations of  History."  We  note  likewise 
the  publication  by  the  same  press  of  new  and 
revised  editions  of  "  Defamers  of  the  Church," 
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"The  Parochial  School,  Why?"  and  "Father 
Smith  Instructs  Jackson."  The  Rev.  J.  F. 
Noll,  LL.  D.,  author,  of  the  last  two  brochures 
and  editor  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  has  wrought 
an  excellent  work  during  the  past  few  years, 
and'  merits  the  thanks  and  the  support  of  all 
American  Catholics. 

— "Aunt  Sarah  and  the  War"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons)  is  not  a  big  book,  nor  is  it  a  professedly 
historical,  philosophical,  or  didactic  one;  but 
whoever  reads  it  will  probably  obtain  a  truer 
insight  into  the  spirit  which  the  war  has 
awakened,  in  England  at  least,  than  can  be 
acquired  by  the  perusal  of  all  the  innumerous 
books,  pamphlets,  and  review  articles  that 
have  appeared  during  the  past  ten  months. 
The  title-page  calls  it  "a  tale  of  transforma- 
tions"; and  the  phrase  is  happily  descriptive 
both  of  the  characters  in  the  volume  and,  we 
venture  to  say,  of  the  opinions  of  many  who 
will  rejoice  in  reading  it.  The  anonymous 
author  has  woven  into  the  series  of  letters 
exchanged  among  Aunt  Sarah,  her  nephew, 
Captain  Owen  Tudor  (at  the  front),  and  her 
niece,  Miss  Pauline  Vandeleur,  a  wealth  of 
humor,  pathos,  patriotism,  and  religion,  which 
can  not  but  impress  even  the  least  thoughtful 
and  most  flippant  of  those  who  discuss  the 
great  international  tragedy  of  our  time.  "Aunt 
Sarah  and  the  War"  is  a  book  to  read  and 
pass  on  to  one's  friends. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  ma' 'e  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Aunt  Sarah  and  the  War."     75   cts. 

"The    Church    in    Many    Lands."      Rev.    J.    J. 

Burke.    $i. 
"The    Popes    and    Science."     James    J.    Walsh, 

M.    D.,   etc.     $2. 
"Commentary  on  the  Psalms — I-L."    Rev.    E. 

Sylvester  Berry.    $2. 
"The  Unveiling:  a  Poetic  Drama  in  Five  Acts." 

Jackson  Boyd.    $1.25. 
""A  Broken  Rosary,    and  Other    Stories."    Mary 

Agnes  Finn.     $1.15. 


"The  Fundamentals  of  the  Religious  Life."    Fr. 

Schleuter,  S.  J.     60  cts. 

"The  Tears  of  the  Royal  Prophet."    60  cts. 
"The   Message   of   Moses   and   Modern   Higher 

Criticism."  Rev.  Francis  Gigot,  D.  D.   15  cts. 
"The  Modern   Reader's  Chaucer."     John  S.   P. 

Tatlock,   Percy  MacKaye.     $5. 
"Sermon  Matter."    Rev.  Fr.  Girardey,  C.  SS.  R. 

$1.50. 

"Golden  Lights."    E.  Gallienne  Robin.    75  cts. 
"A  Book  of  Answered   Prayers."     Olive  Kath- 
arine  Parr.     45    cts. 
"A    Treasury    of    Catholic    Song."      Sidney    S. 

Hurlbut.     $1.25. 
"St.    Juliana    Falconieri."     Marie    Conrayville. 

30  cts. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Langevin,  of  St. 
Boniface,  Manitoba;  Rev.  Francis  Hart,  diocese 
of  Salford;  and  Rev.  Theodore  Knegtel,  diocese 
of  Green  Bay. 

Sisters  M.  Martha  and  M.  Corona,  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity;  Sister  M.  des  Victoire,  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross;  Sister  Alice,  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus;  Sister  M.  Alonso,  Sisters  of 
St.  Dominic;  and  Sister  M.  Flavia,  Sisters  of 
St.  Benedict. 

Mr.  Joseph  Krest,  Mrs.  Clara  Golden,  Mr. 
Charles  Goetz,  Mr.  M.  L.  Pattison,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Dietz,  Mr.  John  Dolan,  Mr.  S.  P.  Collins,  Mrs. 
A.  Dupont,  Mrs.  Mary  Scanlon,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Green,  Mr.  Thomas  Landers,  Mrs.  Ellen  Ream, 
Mr.  John  Burns,  Mr.  John  Lewis,  Mr.  Matthew 
McGrath,  Mrs.  Catherine  Martell,  Mrs.  T.  F. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Robert  Timlin,  Mr.  Michael 
Collins,  Mr.  Valentine  Stilp,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Stilp,  Mrs.  Maurice  Tracey,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Ryan,  Mr.  Joseph  Benda,  Mr.  William  Sismer, 
Miss  Louise  Fitzsimons,  Miss  Katherine  Fitz- 
simons,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wehrle,  Mr.  August  Winhof, 
Mrs.  Catherine  O'Hara,  Mrs.  Johanna  Sullivan, 
Mr.  Charles  Cobb,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hausmann,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Grownley,  Miss  Margaret  Hart,  Mr. 
Joseph  Messing,  and  Mr.  George  Reubel. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  Bishop   Charlebois:    J.  J.  B.,  $3;    Mrs.  L. 
M.,  $5.    For  the  foreign  missions:     Friend,  $25; 
Mrs.  L.  M.,  $5;  J.  P.  K.,  $3.50. 
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Requiem. 


BY  ARTHUR  WALLACE  PEACH. 


^"HE  ships  come  in  from  the  sea, 

And  the  tide  moves  inwardly; 
The  wild  bird  seeks  its  nest, 
And  the  heart  its  rest. 

The  winds  that  ranged  the  hills 
And  sang  with  stars  and  rills, 
From  mirth  and  music  cease, 
And  the  heart  finds  peace. 

On  paths  that  backward  turn, 
Where  home-lights  softly  burn, 
Feet  haste,  no  more  to  roam, — 
And  the  heart  goes  home. 


A  Scottish  Shrine. 


BY    DOM    MICHAEL    BARRETT,    O.  S.  B. 


them 


HEN  the  Church  reigned  supreme 
in  the  land,  Scotland  could  boast 
of  many  places  to  which  pious 
pilgrims  loved  to  resort.  Some  of 
were  honored  from  time  to  time 


by  visits  of  devotion  paid  there  by  more 
than  one  monarch  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
were  thus  brought  into  greater  prom- 
inence; others,  though  less  widely  known, 
were  held  in  the  greatest  reverence  in 
their  own  particular  districts.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  once  famous  chapel  and 
holy  well  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace,  situated 
in  the  county  of  Moray,  a  few  miles  from 
the  little  town  of  Fochabers. 

Like  so  many  other  sacred  spots  dear 
to  Catholic  hearts,  the  chapel  in  question 


was  not  mentioned  in  historical  records 
until  it  became  obnoxious  to  the  so-called 
"Reformers  of  religion"  in  their  zeal  for 
purification  of  the  faith.  It  was  included, 
though  not  specially  alluded  to,  in  the 
legislation  of  the  seventh  Parliament  of 
James  VI.,  October  24,  1581,  by  which  a 
commission  was  appointed  "to  searche 
and  seeke  the  persons  passing  in  pil- 
grimage to  ony  kirkes,  chapelles,  welles, 
croces,  or  sik  other  monuments  of  idol- 
atrie."  The  punishment  decreed  against 
all  such  persons  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  fine,  varying  from  forty  marks  to  one 
hundred  pounds,  according  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  offender ;  for  a  second 
offence  the  punishment  was  "to  suffer 
the  pane  of  death,  as  idolaters." 

In  spite,  however,  of  such  rigorous 
threats,  it  is  evident  from  legislation, 
half  a  century  later,  that  pilgrims  still 
persisted  in  their  act  of  devotion  at 
the  shrine  in  Morayshire.  In  1632,  the 
Presbytery  of  Rathven,  in  Banffshire,  a 
village  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant, 
recorded  in  the  minutes  of  their  sessions: 
"The  brethren  upon  report  of  divers 
that  vsed  to  go  on  pilgrimage  ower  Spey 
to  Our  Ladie's  Chappell,  ordeined  them 
diligentlie  to  be  enquired  after  and  pun- 
ished." In  1636,  the  Presbytery  of 
Strathbogie,  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen 
and  Banff,  summoned  a  certain  Peter 
Wat,  on  September  14,  "for  goeing  in 
pilgrimage  to  the  chapell  beyond  the 
water  of  Spey,"  and  fined  him  four 
marks.  Agnes  Jack,  accused  of  a  like 
fault,  as  well  as  of  conveying  thither 
"ane  diseased  woman,"  since  she  "gave 
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her  great  oath  that  she  vsed  no  kynd 
of  superstitious  worship,"  was  merely 
ordered  to  do  public  penance,  and  abstain 
from  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  What 
the  public  penance  consisted  of  will  be 
seen  later.  It  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
that  the  place  of  pilgrimage  was  on  the 
opposite  bank  .of  the  River  Spey  from 
Banffshire,  hence  its  designation  in  the 
above  documents. 

The  interesting  narrative  of  a  Scottish 
missionary  priest  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury (which  was  preserved  in  manuscript 
for  two  hundred  years,  until  it  was  pub- 
lished in  book-form  by  the  Spalding  Club) 
bears  witness  to  the  popularity  of  the 
shrine  in  question  in  his  day.  Father 
Gilbert  Blakhal,  who  was  chaplain  for 
some  years  to  a  devout  young  Catholic 
widow,  the  Countess  of  Aboyne,  daughter- 
in-law  to  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly,  thus 
refers  to  the  love  of  the  Countess  for  the 
sacred  spot.  (The  spelling  is  modernized.) 
"In  the  octave  of  the  Assumption  of  Our 
Lady  she  did  go  to  the  Bog  of  Gight 
[Gordon  Castle,  near  Fochabers]  to  see 
her  mother-in-law,  my  Lady  Marquis  of 
Huntly;  and  to  go  from  thence  a  pil- 
grimage, two  miles,  to  Our  Lady  of  Grace 
in  Murray  Land.  It  had  been  of  old  a 
very  devout  place,  and  many  pilgrimages 
had  been  made  to  it  from  all  the  parts 
of  the  North  of  Scotland ;  but  then  there 
was  nothing  standing  of  it  but  some 
broken  walls,  which  the  minister  made 
throw  down  within  the  chapel,  to  hinder 
the  people  to  pray  there.  .  .  .  She  used  to 
make  that  pilgrimage  every  year  so  long 
as  she  had  health  to  do  it  (a  matter  of 
thirty  miles  from  her  own  house),  whereof 
she  made  two  of  them  afoot,  and  bare- 
footed, next  to  the  chapel."*  From  the 
context  of  the  narrative  it  is  apparent 
that  the  good  priest  is  speaking  of  the 
renewal  of  bigotry  consequent  upon  the 
attempt  of  Charles  I.  to  establish  a  liturgy 
in  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church;  the 
wreck  of  the  chapel  must,  accordingly,  be 
placed  at  about  the  year  1637. 

*   "  Breiffe  Narration,"  p.  71. 


But,  in  spite  of  Protestant  persecution, 
the  pilgrimage  could  not  be  entirely 
abolished.  The  laws  of  1581  were  not 
strenuously  enforced,  it  is  evident;  for 
records  show  fines  to  have  varied  greatly, 
and  there  is  no  instance  of  the  infliction 
of  the  threatened  death  punishment.  The 
Countess  of  Aboyne,  a  member  by 
marriage  of  the  powerful  Catholic  family 
of  Huntly,  was  too  great  a  personage  to 
be  summoned  before  the  Presbytery,  but 
humbler  folk  became  an  easy  prey.  In 
testimony  of  this,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  quote  further  from  the  Records  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Rathven,  already  alluded 
to.  It  may  be  more  acceptable  to  modern 
readers  if  we  adopt  the  .  spelling  of  our 
own  day,  in  place  of  the  somewhat 
puzzling  and  varied  usage  of  the  period 
in  question. 

"August  13,  1656.  The  minister  of 
Rathven  declared  that  upon  some  infor- 
mation that  there  had  been  great  con- 
fluences of  people  at  a  chapel  and  well, 
commonly  called  the  Lady  Chapel,  in  the 
parish  of  Dipple,  beyond  Spey.  ...  He 
conceived  it  was  his  duty  to  make  search 
if  any  of  his  people  in  these  times  of 
licentiousness,  looking  back  to  the  super- 
stitions of  former  times,  had  resorted 
there.  He  had  after  long N  search  found 
out  some  who  had  been  at  the  said 
superstitious  place — viz.,  William  Hay  and 
Kathren  Mitchell,  whom  he  had  caused 
[to  be]  summoned  to  this  day."  The 
accused  confessed  their  fault,  but  declared 
that  they  "saw  great  companies  of  people 
there,  not  only  from  Moray,  but  also 
from  divers  parts  on  this,  side  of  Spey." 
The  sentence  pronounced  against  the 
offenders  was,  "to  satisfy  in  sackcloth 
in  their  own  parish  church."  On  Sep- 
tember 10,  William  Cuy  was  declared 
guilty  of  a  like  offence,  and  ordered  "to 
satisfy  in  his  own  parish  church."  Five 
others  cited  with  him  did  not  appear.  At 
Banff,  on  September  30,  in  the  same  year, 
nine  women  pleaded  guilty.  Two  months 
later,  seventeen  others  were  cited  and 
found  guilty.  Eleven  years  later  the 
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Presbytery  Records  state  that  so  many 
people  from  different  districts  continue 
to  "go  to  a  superstitious  place  called  the 
Chapel  of  Grace"  that  it  was  expedient 
to  consider  what  measures  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  practice. 

To  some  readers  it  may  appear  strange 
that  Scottish  Presbyterians  should  have 
recourse  to  such  public  acknowledgments 
of  guilt  as  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  much  earlier  times,  and  Catholic 
surroundings.  But  the  answer  is  that  the 
"satisfaction,"  in  their  parish  church, 
required  of  offenders  against  church  legis- 
lation— which  consisted  in  standing  (some- 
times in  sackcloth)  in  a  prominent  place 
during  the  Sunday  service — was  a  familiar 
form  of  punishment,  adopted  with  other 
Catholic  customs  (such  as  the  observance 
of  Sunday  instead  of  the  Sabbath,  baptism 
of  infants,  and  the  like)  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  the  new  religion.  In  records  of 
Catholic  ages,  such  as  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  public  penances  of  the 
kind  are  continually  referred  to;  thus  in 
the  Council  Register  of  Aberdeen  in  1463, 
one  Davy  Patrikson,  for  rebellion  against 
the  authorities  of  the  city,  besides  a  night's 
imprisonment,  was  ordered  to  "come  bare- 
foot, with  his  gown  loose  and  a  candle 
of  a  pound  of  wax  in  his  hand,  to  St. 
Nicholas'  Kirk  in  the  time  of  the  High 
Mass,  and  offer  that  candle  to  the  altar, 
and  ask  the  alderman  and  his  council 
forgiveness  for  the  love  of  God."  Many 
other  such  instances  might  be  cited,  in 
some  of  which  the  penitent  had  to  wear 
a  white  linen  or  other  distinctive  gown. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  clear 
that  the  devotion  of  making  pilgrimages 
to  sacred  spots,  and  among  them  to  that 
which  we  are  considering,  had  gained  such 
a  hold  on  the  people  that  they  could  not 
be  restrained  from  it  for  more  than  a 
century  after  the  Reformation.  Indeed, 
a  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  left 
on  record  that,  as  regards  the  Well  of 
Grace,  in  his  time  "multitudes,  even  from 
the  Western  Isles,"  still  resorted  thither. 
He  remarks  that  "nothing  short  of 


violence  can  restrain  their  superstition." 
To  some  extent,  the  custom  still  main- 
tains, even  among  Protestants,  of  visiting 
the  well  on  the  first  Sunday  of  May; 
but  it  has  become  more  of  a  picnic  than 
a  pilgrimage. 

The  natural  inference  is  that  the  holy 
place  in  question  had  been  regarded  with 
reverence  for  centuries  before  the  over- 
throw of  religion;  it  could  not  otherwise 
have  had  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  people. 
Yet  for  this  we  have  no  positive  proof. 
There  were  so  many  sacred  spots  of  a 
like  nature  in  the  country  that  their 
existence  caused  no  astonishment;  and 
in  an  age  when  no  newspapers  or  serial 
publications  were  at  hand  to  chronicle 
all  events  out  of  the  common,  such  places 
found  no  room  in  history.  With  regard 
to  the  Well  of  Grace,  we  have  Father 
Blakhal's  evidence,  given  about  1660, 
that  "it  had  been  of  old  a  very  devout 
place,"  and  that  there  had  been  a  chapel 
there,  which  was  ruined  by  the  National 
Covenant  formed  in  1637.  Other  sources 
record  that  the  chapel  was  served  by  one 
of  the  priests  from  St.  Nicholas'  Hospital, 
about  two  miles  away,  on  the  bank  of 
the  River  Spey.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
indeed,  that  the  hospital  itself  may  have 
owed  its  origin,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
the  long-established  pilgrimage  to  the 
chapel  and  well.  For  the  hospital  was 
founded  about  A.  D.  1230  by  Muriel  de 
Polloc,  Lady  of  Rothes,  for  the  benefit 
of  poor  pilgrims  and  travellers,  and  was 
close  to  the  road  leading  from  the  Bridge 
of  Spey;  this  road  was  the  chief  route 
toward  Elgin  and  its  notable  cathedral, 
and  also  to  the  famous  shrine  of  St. 
Duthac  of  Tain  (the  bourne  of  many  a 
royal  pilgrimage);  and  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  the  more  humble  shrine 
hard  by  might  have  had  some  influence 
in  the  choice  of  the  site. 

The  Well  of  Grace  still  subsists,  and  its 
waters  are  even  now  regarded  as  fraught 
with  healing.  No  Catholic  who  visits  it 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  beauty  of 
its  surroundings,  the  almost  sacred  stillness 
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which  broods  over  it,  and  above  all  the 
many  holy  memories  which  cling  to  the 
spot.  In  place  of  the  former  ruined  chapel, 
a  little  Gothic  building,  in  use  as  a  mau- 
soleum, has  been  erected  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  estate  on  which  it  is  found.  The 
holy  well  is  at  the  back  of  the  walled 
enclosure  of  this  building,  in  a  grassy 
meadow,  shaded  by  fine  old  trees.  The 
sacred  spring  is  contained  in  a  roughly 
constructed  stone  basin,  built  into  the 
bank  beneath  the  wall,  and  partly  covered 
over  by  a  large  flat  stone.  The  water  is 
crystal  clear,  cold  and  fresh.  It  seems 
to  well  up  from  the  earth,  and  the  super- 
fluous water  to  pass  away,  by  an  under- 
ground channel,  so  that  it  is  always 
moving  gently.  In  the  wall  behind,  above 
the  grassy  bank  and  the  flat  stone  over 
the  water,  an  ancient  stone  niche  of 
Gothic  shape— -resembling  the  piscina  of 
a  Gothic  sanctuary — is  still  to  be  found. 
It  has  certainly  been  much  restored; 
fragments  of  older  carvings — remains  of 
the  former  chapel — are  preserved  within 
and  around  it.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  water  once  ran  into  this  piscina,  which 
is  now  quite  dry;  or  the  niche  may  be 
but  a  relic  of  the  old  chapel,  placed  in 
the  wall  later.  The  trees  and  evergreen 
shrubs  planted  within  the  mausoleum 
grounds,  and  the  ivy-covered  wall  itself, 
make  a  picturesque  background. 

No  account  of  this  once  famous  shrine 
would  be  complete  without  some  reference 
to  the  unmistakable  healing  power  of  its 
water,  in  these  as  in  former  days.  A  few 
selected  examples  shall,  therefore,  conclude 
my  narrative. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  told,  by  the  wife 
of  a  farmer  living  close  to  the  place,  of 
the  following  cure  of  which  she  was  a 
witness.  The  elderly  housekeeper  of  a 
priest  in  the  neighborhood  was  so  crippled 
with  rheumatism  as  to  be  scarcely  able 
to  stand  on  her  feet.  She  was  persuaded 
to  visit  the  sacred  well,  and  lodged  for 
some  days  at  the  farm  close  by.  Having 
diligently  persisted  in  bathing  her  limbs 
regularly  with  ice-cold  water  brought  from 


the  spring,  she  was  entirely  cured.  The 
Protestant  witness,  though  recounting  the 
circumstance  as  true,  declared  that  it  was, 
of  course,  some  quality  in  the  water 
which  had  worked  the  cure.  Her  own 
husband,  she  said,  had  experienced  its 
efficacy  after  using  the  water  as  medicine 
for  an  internal  disorder. 

A  Protestant  woman  at  Fochabers  had 
a  baby  dying  of  pneumonia,  and  given 
up  by  the  doctor  as  incurable.  Thinking 
that  no  harm  could  be  done  to  the  child 
by  bathing  it  in  the  water,  while  there 
might  be  a  chance  of  recovery  by  recourse 
to  a  spot  already  noted  for  healing  powers, 
the  distracted  mother  hurried  with  the 
child  to  the  well  by  the  nearest  route 
across  the  meadows,  bathed  the  infant, 
brought  it  home,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
complete  recovery. 

But  the  most  striking  case  was  that  of 
a  priest  whom  I  well  knew  in  his  advanced 
years.  When  an  infant  he  suffered  from  a 
wasting  disease  which  made  him  so  sickly 
that  his  parents  despaired  of  ever  rearing 
him.  Full  of  faith,  they  journeyed, 
fasting,  from  their  own  home  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  and  after  confessing  and 
receiving  Holy  Communion  in  the  church 
of  Fochabers,  carried  the  afflicted  child 
to  the  sacred  spring  and  bathed  him  in 
the  water, — binding  themselves  by  vow 
to  consecrate  him  to  God.  Their  faith 
was  rewarded  by  an  immediate  cure.  The 
boy  grew  up,  became  a  priest,  and,  as 
he  felt  that  he  owed  both  his  cure  and 
his  vocation  to  the  intercession  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  made  a  practice  of  visiting 
the  holy  well  every  year,  as  long  as  he 
was  able,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude. 

Thus  does  God's  M other,  even  in  an 
unbelieving  age,  still  exert  her  power  in 
favor  of  those  who  need  her  help,  and 
humbly  ask  it,  should  God  in  His  wisdom 
see  fit  to  grant  the  benefits  they  crave. 


IT   would   make   us   all   good   if,    when 
we    go    to    the    Altar,   we    were    to    say, 
"This  may  be  my  last  Communion." 
— Cardinal  Manning, 
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III. 

WEEK  later  James  Stonewall  had 
sailed  for  Europe.  Marian  and 
Aunt  Adeline  had  left  for  Newport; 
and  Arthur,  accompanied  by  his 
man-servant  who  was  also  going  to  act 
as  chauffeur  and  cook,  had  left  for  Chicago 
on  the  Lake  Shore,  taking  his  automobile 
with  him.  His  plans  had  all  been  care- 
fully thought  out,  but  confided  to  no  one 
except  his  sister  and  aunt — and,  of  course, 
to  his  faithful  man,  Ferguson. 

Arriving  in  Chicago,  he  lost  no  time 
in  transferring  to  a  Chicago  and  Burling- 
ton train  for  Denver.  At  the  latter  city 
he  remained  a  week,  making  a  number 
of  necessary  purchases;  and,  in  company 

with  Ferguson,  he  took  one  trip  to  F •, 

a  few  miles  from  Silver  Creek.  Here  they 
had  seen  a  small,  comfortable  cottage 
that  was  vacant,  had  engaged  it,  and  had 
sent  furniture  and  necessary  household 
articles  from  Denver.  The  barn,  well  and 
strongly  built,  was  large  enough  to  house 
the  automobile,  and  a  saddle  horse  which 
had  been  rented  from  a  nearby  rancher. 
The  utmost  simplicity  marked  all  Arthur's 
purchases;  absolute  comfort  was  attended 
to  with  an  absence  of  expense  or  display. 
The  cottage,  which  stood  on  a  slope  of 
the  mountain,  faced  the  south.  At  the 
base  of  the  hill  a  beautiful  mountain 
stream  ran  swiftly  through  a  rocky  bed 
that  was  bordered  on  the  other  side  by 
wide  green  fields.  In  the  distance,  range 
on  range  stretched  the  Rockies,  some  with 
snow-capped  summits.  The  scenery,  with 
the  addition  of  the  clear  Colorado  atmos- 
phere and  golden  sunlight,  was  both 
invigorating  and  inspiring.  On  every  side 
stretched  broad  ranch  lands,  some  de- 
voted to  the  breeding  of  horses  and 
cattle,  others  to  agriculture;  but  all  had 
in  common  that  atmosphere  of  space,  of 
distance,  of  far-away,  breezy  uplands  and 


lowlands,  characteristic  of  the  Far  West. 

Some  sense  of  this  came  to  Arthur 
Stonewall  as  he  stood,  the  first  evening 
of  his  arrival,  on.  the  wide  porch  of  his 
new  home  and  watched  a  magnificent 
sunset  of  crimson  and  gold,  shading  off 
to  opal  and  palest  grey,  on  the  far  horizon. 
The  man-servant  came  riding  up  the  road, 
mounted  on  the  horse  that  Arthur  had 
named  Mazeppa.  The  saddle-bags  that 
hung  down  on  each  side  of  the  animal 
were  loaded  with  supplies  from  the  store. 
As  the  man  came  up  the  wagon  road 
that  passed  one  side  of  the  house,  Arthur 
called  him. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  our 
neighbors,  Ferguson, — who  they  are,  what 
they  are  doing,  and  whether  they  are 
likely  to  call  on  us?" 

The  man  touched  his  hat  respectfully. 

"The  ranch  on  our  right,  sir,  is  owned 
by  a  German  named  Wagner.  He  lives 
there  with  his  wife,  a  son  about  fifteen, 
and  two  daughters,  thirteen  and  seventeen 
years  old.  Mrs.  Wagner  seems  to  be  quite 
a  remarkable  woman,  sir.  They"  call  her 
Mother  Wagner  around  here;  everyone 
looks  up  to  her,  it  seems,  and  depends 
upon  her.  They  are  the  ones  who  run  a 
farm  for  produce, — vegetables  and  grain." 

"And  the  large  ranch  on  our  left,  who 
lives  there?" 

"A  Mr.  Stephen  Morrison  and  his 
sister.  It  is  a  cattle  ranch,  and  said  to 
be  very  fine.  Their  horses  and  cows  have 
a  great  reputation." 

"So  far,  so  good;  but  there  is  one 
other  ranch,  a  smaller  one,  just  south  of 
us  beyond  the  fields.  I  think  they  raise 
grain  entirely,  and  mill  it  themselves. 
This  stream  passes  right  through  their 
land." 

"You  are  right,  sir.  They're  an  Irish 
family  named  Egan,  with  six  children. 
There's  a  man  at  your  mines  named 
Plunkett,  one  of  your  best  workmen,  sir, 
and  holding  a  responsible  position,  who 
boarded  with  the  Egans  for  some  time 
before  he  went  to  the  mines.  I  met  him 
to-night  at  the  store,  and  he  says  they're 
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a  fine  family.  He's  so  glad  you  have 
come  out  here  to  learn  all  about  the 
mines,  sir." 

"  Plunkett?  I  must  remember  the  name. 
Did  you  hear  of  any  other  particular 
miners, — any  who  are  talked  about?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  named  Meissner ; 
they  say  he  is  a  Socialist, — one  of  the  kind 
who  believes  in  law  and  order,  and  who 
is  a  power  among  the  men;  and  there  is 
one,  a  Slav,  named  Zaleski,  who  is  fiery 
and  inflammatory,  and  very  apt  to  make 
trouble." 

"For  a  man  who  has  been  here  only 
twelve  hours,  Ferguson,  you  have  certainly 
found  out  a  great  deal.  But  this  will  do 
for  to-night.  To-morrow  I  begin  my 
schedule,  and  shall  visit  the  mines  in 
person.  Meanwhile  you  can  get  the  house 
in  order." 

The  man-servant  waited  a  moment; 
then,  finding  his  master  had  no  more 
questions  to  ask,  he  touched  his  cap 
again  and  departed.  Left  alone,  Arthur 
sat  watching  the  darkening  sky,  in  his 
mind  one  plan  following  another,  while 
his  hope  and  interest  grew,  and  were 
intensified.  Surely  his  course,  so  carefully 
thought  out,  would  mean  success  in  the 
end. 

IV. 

The  arrival  of  Arthur  Stonewall  at  F — 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
advent  at  the  mines  of  a  new  and  totally 
unexpected  character,  none  other  than  the 
real  hero  of  our  story — the  blind  fiddler 
of  Silver  Creek. 

Through  miles  of  forlorn  and  miserable 
country  he  had  come;  through  a  land 
that  had  once  been  fair  and  beautiful, 
but  which  had  been  ruined  by  mining. 
Trees  had  withered  and  died,  grass  had 
shrivelled  and  dried  up;  such  things  as 
fields  had  long  since  become  blackened 
by  coal  dust,  and  heaped  with  stones  and 
debris,  so  that  their  original  aspect  was 
lost.  Of  beauty  in  any  direction  there 
was  none;  for  even  the  sky  overhead 
seemed  to  be  veiled  in  the  murky 
atmosphere. 


I  have  called  the  fiddler  blind,  but  his 
sight  was  only  imperfect.  With  the  help 
of  his  dog,  who  accompanied  him  every- 
where, he  was  able  to  get  about.  By  the 
miners,  however,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  he  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"blind  fiddler  of  Silver  Creek";  though 
they  were  all  aware  that,  by  shading  his 
eyes  with  the  large,  tinted  goggles  he 
wore,  he  was  able  to  see  dimly  all  objects 
near  by.  A  tall  figure,  clad  in  worn,  ill- 
fitting  clothes,  he  seemed  to  be  about 
fifty  years  old.  His  hair,  thick,  dark,  and 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  grey,  reached 
to  the  collar  of  his  flannel  shirt.  The 
lower  part  of  his  face  was  covered  by  a 
short,  thick  beard,  much  greyer  than  his 
hair;  it  was  scraggy  on  the  ends,  as  if 
the  owner  was  too  indifferent  to  appear- 
ances to  trim  it  when  necessary,  and 
entirely  .  concealed  his  mouth.  On  his1 
hands  he  wore  gloves,  the  fingers  of  which 
were  cut  off  at  the  tips.  An  old  straw  hat, 
rather  like  a  Mexican  sombrero,  was 
pulled  down  on  his  head;  and  clasped 
under  one  arm  was  his  violin  case,  its 
leather  old  and  worn. 

His  dog  trotted  by  his  side,  and,  indeed, 
during  the  six  months  that  the  fiddler 
lived  at  Silver  Creek,  he  was  seldom  seen 
without  his  dog  and  his  violin.  He  walked, 
with  a  slight  halt,  over  the  rough  and 
uneven  road,  occasionally  addressing  a 
cheery  word  to  his  dog,  who  barked  and 
leaped  in  front  of  him  by  way  of  reply. 
Clearly,  there  existed  between  dog  and 
master  one  of  those  devoted  friendships 
so  often  found  between  man  and  beast. 
A  bundle  was  slung  over  the  fiddler's 
back,  and  fastened  thereto  was  some- 
thing that  arrested  the  attention  of  two 
or  more  passing  stragglers,  —  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  small  wooden  cage 
in  which  was  a  pigeon  of  dark  purple 
plumage. 

It  was  thus  that  the  fiddler  made  his 
advent  at  Silver  Creek ;  and  a  few 
moments  later  he  had  walked  silently 
into  the  saloon,  where  a  number  of  men, 
their  day's  work  over,  were  assembled. 
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The  fiddler  placed  his  bundle  and  pigeon 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  said  a  few  words 
to  his  dog  who  mounted  guard;  and  then, 
taking  his  violin  from  its  case,  and 
placing  it  under  his  chin,  he  began  to 
play. 

At  the  sound  of  the  music,  soft,  weird 
and  beautiful,  other  miners  came  crowding 
into  the  room,  and  low  murmurs  of 
delight  and  approval  from  the  rough  men 
began  to  be  heard  in  the  large,  barn-like 
apartment. 

Presently  a  tall,  powerful  man,  with  a 
fine,  almost  leonine  head,  pushed  his 
way  through  the  assembled  throng  'till 
he  stood  almost  in  front  of  the  fiddler. 

"Ach  Gott!"  he  said.  "I  haf  not 
heard  such  blaying  for  ten  years." 

This  compliment  seemed  to  inspire  the. 
fiddler  to  even  better  things.  One  tune 
followed  another,  the  music-lovers  among 
the  men  keeping  time  with  their  feet, 
until,  with  a  final  bending  of  the  strings, 
the  music  ceased.  Carefully  the  fiddler 
put  his  violin  back  in  the  case,  closed  it, 
and  then  he  was  ready  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  men  who  crowded  around 
him.  Yes,  he  had  come  from  very  far, 
and  he  wanted  some  light  work  in  the 
mines  if  he  could  get  it.  His  sight  was 
imperfect,  but  there  were  things  he  could 
do.  And  did  the  miners  know  of  a  place 
where  he  could  sleep? 

There  was  a  consultation  among  the 
assembled  men,  eager  to  keep  him  with 
them.  The  married  miners  lived  in  the 
miserable  cottages  of  the  settlement;  the 
unmarried  ones  boarded  at  the  Road 
House,  which  even  now  was  overfull. 
Where,  then,  could  the  fiddler  be  lodged? 
Suddenly  a  stalwart  miner,  young,  athletic 
of  build,  with  reddish-brown  hair  and 
grey  eyes,  spoke  up. 

"There's  the  empty  cottage  down  by 
the  creek,"  he  said. 

A  chorus  of  voices  spoke  all   at  once : 

"Bah!  that  rotten  place!" 

"Why,  it's  haunted!" 

"Oh,  shade  of  crazy  Pete!" 

The  fiddler  heard  and  interposed. 


"Take  me  there,"  he  said.  "I'm  sure 
it  will  do." 

The  auburn-haired  miner  spoke  again. 

"There  was  a  murder  there  a  year 
ago,"  he  said,  "and  now  it's  haunted; 
no  one  will  go  near  there,  especially  after 
dark." 

The  fiddler  picked  up  his  pack. 

"I'm  not  afraid,"  he  said;  "and  I 
want  work  here — -light  work  that  I  can 
do.  Where's  your  boss?" 

"You  take  him  to  Brown,  Plunkett," 
said  a  voice. 

So  the  young  Irishman  of  the  auburn 
locks  was  presently  seen  escorting  the 
fiddler  and  his  dog  to  the  superintendent's 
office.  Fifteen  minutes  later  the  fiddler, 
who  said  his  name  was  Peter  Smith,  had 
been  placed  on  the  roll  of  miners,  and 
was  being  escorted  by  Plunkett,  the 
young  Irishman,  to  the  small  cabin  that 
had  been  the  abode  of  the  defunct 
crazy  Pete. 

The  fiddler  seemed  quite  satisfied  with 
everything.  The  position  of  the  cabin  was 
isolated.  Farther  from  the  mines  than 
the  other  cottages,  it  was  built  close  to 
what  was  once  the  mountain  stream  of 
Silver  Creek,  but  which  was  now  a  dried 
up  and  stony  river  bed.  Beyond  was 

the  road  leading  to  F ,  ten  miles 

distant. 

The  young  Irishman  lingered. 

"Sure,"  he  said,  "you  won't  be  afraid?" 

The  fiddler  gave  a  pleasant  laugh. 

"Not  much,"  he  replied.  "I  have  my 
dog,  that  would  scare  away  any  ghost. 
And  if  that  wron't  do,  my  name  is  Pete, 
the  same  as  your  ghost's;  so  he  may 
feel  more  friendly  toward  me  on  that 
account." 

"Well,  you're  a  game  one.  I'll  go  now. 
But,  if  you're  not  tired,  come  up  to  the 
Road  House  to-night  and  play  for  us. 
Likely  the  women  folks  will  want  to 
dance." 

The  young  miner  departed,  and  ten 
minutes  later  a  knock  was  heard  on  the 
cabin  door.  Two  or  three  men  stood 
there,  carrying  a  cot,  a  straw  mattress, 
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a  blanket,  and  a  chair;  behind  them 
was  Brown,  the  superintendent. 

"We  make  our  men  comfortable,"  he 
said.  "That's  my  orders  from  the  mine- 
owners,  and  this  old  shack  must  be  almost 
empty.  I'm  glad  to  find  a  man  not 
afraid  to  live  in  it." 

"Oh,  I  shall  do  finely  now!"  answered 
the  fiddler.  "In  a  minute  I  will  go  to  the 
store  for  some  food,  matches,  and  a 
candle;  then  I'll  be  fixed  all  right." 

"Work  in  the  morning  begins  at  seven, 
sharp." 

The  superintendent  turned  from  the 
door  as  he  spoke,  when  the  fiddler  stopped 
him. 

"Those  seem  a  good  lot  of  men  at 
the  Road  House,"  he  said.  "Not  at  all 
a  rough  set,  I  should  say." 

"Oh,  those  men  you  saw  were  the 
skilled  workers,  and  most  intelligent! 
They  get  out  earlier  than  the  rank  and 
file.  To-morrow  you'll  see  plenty  of  the 
rough,  low-down  ones — Slavs  and  Mex- 
icans and  Portuguese,  — whose  only  idea 
is  to  work,  eat,  and  sleep." 

"Thank  you!    Good  night!" 

"A  queer  codger,"  thought  the  super- 
intendent, as  he  walked  away.  "Seems 
like  a  fellow  who  may  have  known  better 
days.  I  wonder  what  brought  him  down 
to  mining.  I'll  warrant  he  won't  be  a 
howling  success  at  it." 

(To  be  continued.) 


In  Kerry  Far  Away, 


SUFFERINGS  arising  from  anxiety,  in 
which  the  soul  adds  to  the  cross  imposed 
by  the  hand  of  God,  an  agitated  resistance 
and  a  sort  of  unwillingness  to  suffer, — 
such  troubles  arise  only  because  we  live 
to  ourselves.  A  cross  wholly  inflicted 
by  God,  and  fully  accepted  without  any 
uneasy  hesitation,  is  full  of  peace  as  well 
as  of  pain.  On  the  contrary,  a  cross  not 
fully  and  simply  accepted,  but  resisted 
by  the  love  of  self,  even  slightly,  is  a 
double  cross;  it  is  even  more  a  cross, 
owing  to  this  useless  resistance,  than 
through  the  pain  it  necessarily  entails. 

— Fenelon. 


BY  BRIAN  O'HIGGINS. 

'"I'M    dreaming  here  beside   the   fire,  and  I  see 

in  the  flames  that  rise 
A   land   as  fair  as  e'er   God   blest,  and  over  it 

smiling  skies; 
The   ocean   waves   to   a   beauteous   shore   come 

laden  with  silver  spray, 
And  my  thoughts  are  borne  to  bygone  times  in 

Kerry  far  away. 

I  gaze  again  on  her  kingly  hills, — the  brave  old 

hills   I  love, 
That   reach   for  the   message  the   breezes   bring 

from  the  floating  hills  above; 
They   nod   their   heads   to   the   rising   sun,   they 

waft  him  a  kiss  at  noon, 
And  at  eve  on  their  slopes  his  lingering  rays  like 

golden  flowers  are  strewn. 

I   wander  again  her  storied  glens,   I   sit  by  her 

silvery  streams, 
I  list    again   to   their   constant   croon,  like    the 

songs  we  hear  in  dreams; 
Its  burden  is  ever  a  broken  sigh  for  the  golden 

long  ago, 
Ere  the  holy  head  of  my  Erin  dear  bowed  down 

for  its  crown   of   woe. 

But  mingling  now  with  the  sorrow-song  is  a 
glorious  hymn  of  hope 

That  tells  of  a  day  when  joy  shall  reign,  when 
sleep-filled  eyes  shall  ope; 

When  hearts  shall  throb  with  a  newborn  pride, 
and  Erin's  grief-bowed  head 

Shall  doff  the  crown  of  woe  and  don  the  freedom- 
crown  instead. 

I  walk  again  with  the  friends  I  love,  their  voices 

reach  my  ears, 
I  share  their  laughter,  I  hear  their  songs,  I  see 

their  smiles  and  tears; 
The  truest-hearted  friends  on  earth,  I  feel  their 

hands  in  mine, 
And    plan    our    pathway    down    the    years, —  a 

bright,  unbroken  line. 

'Twas  but  a  dream  beside  the  fire,  and,  like  the 

fire,  it  died; 
But,  ah!    'twas  sweeter,  the  while  it  lived,  than 

all  the  world  beside; 
God  guard  the  ones  it  brought  so  near,  and  may 

He  grant,   some  day, 
That  it  come  true,  for  them  and  me,  in  Kerry 

far  away! 
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Roger  Bellingham. 


A  VICTIM  OF  THE   WAR. 


BY    KATHARINE    TYNAN. 


IN  reading  through  the  casualty  lists 
in  the  English  newspapers,  one  is 
struck  by  the  numbers  of  fallen  officers 
from  the  English  Catholic  schools,  from 
Downside,  Beaumont,  Stonyhurst,  Ushaw, 
and  the  Oratory  school,  not  to  mention 
others.  The  English  Catholics  are 
intensely  loyal  to  England,  with  a  mag- 
nanimity which  forgets  —  or,  rather, 
forgives,  and  rightly  forgives  —  the  per- 
secutions. The  famous  English  Catholic 
schools  I  have  mentioned  send  great  num- 
bers of  boys  into  the  services.  While  the 
universities  were  closed  to  Catholics,  there 
was  not  much  open  except  the  services. 
In  the  new  order  of  things,  the  services 
continue  to  attract  great  numbers  of 
boys  from  the  English  Catholic  schools  and 
colleges.  And  I  must  say  of  those  I  have 
known  that,  in  a  special  way,  their  inno- 
cence and  gentleness  have  been  so  marked 
that  one  is  justified  in  hailing  them,  as 
dear  St.  Philip  Neri  hailed  the  English 
students  of  Douai  and  St.  Omer,  and  the 
Irish  doubtless,  Avc,  florcs  martyrum! 

Such  a  one  was  Captain  Roger  Bel- 
lingham, of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery, 
who  djed  before  Ypres  on  March  4  of 
this  year.  He  came  of  an  intensely  Cath- 
olic family.  His  father,  Sir  Henry 
Bellingham,  of  Castle  Bellingham,  Ireland, 
is  one  of  those  converts  who  bring  to 
their  Catholicity  an  extraordinary  fervor 
and  faith.  Sir  Henry,  who  came  into  the 
Church  as  long  ago  as  1873,  is  one  of  those 
Catholics  whom  we  owe  to  the  Oxford 
Movement,  although  the  greatest  events 
of  that  Movement  were  nearly  thirty 
years  earlier.  He  belonged  to  that  notable 
group  of  highly-placed,  intellectual,  re- 
fined and  distinguished  Catholics  who 
perhaps  were  the  aftermath  of  Newman's 
residence  in  Ireland  as  first  Rector  of  the 
Catholic  University,  that  great  scheme 


which  had  so  sad  an  ending.  The  De 
Veres,  Lord  Emly,  Sir  Henry  Bellingham 
were  of  the  fruits,  with  others  like  to 
them.  Sir  Henry  Bellingham,  unlike 
many  Catholics  of  English  derivation,  is 
an  ardent  Irish  patriot.  He  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment as  a  Conservative  Home  Ruler 
from  1880  to  1885.  He  was  Privy  Cham- 
berlain to  Popes  Pius  IX.,  Leo  XIII., 
and  Pius  X.  He  married  in  1874  Lady 
Constance  Noel,  daughter  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Gainsborough,  a  very  saintly  and 
beautiful  person.  By  this  marriage  he 
had  four  children,  —  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  His  surviving  son  is  with  the 
army  in  Flanders.  One  daughter  is  the 
Marchioness  of  Bute,  the  other  is  a  nun 
in  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Childhood. 
Roger  was  his  younger  son,  his  Benjamin. 
Before  I  pass  away  from  Sir  Henry 
Bellingham,  I  must  say  that,  besides 
being  one  of  the  leaders  of  Catholic 
opinion  in  Ireland,  and  indeed  in  England, 
he  is  associated  with  everything  which 
has  for  its  object  the  service  of  his  beloved 
religion.  He  has  written,  worked,  given 
generously  for  the  Church,  and  he  is 
vigilant  where  aught  that  concerns  her 
interests  and  dignity  is  in  question.  The 
other  day  I  saw  a  letter  written  to  a  Board 
of  Guardians,  or  some  such  public  body, 
which  had  passed  a  resolution  that  in  its 
advertisements  and  public  pronounce- 
ments "chapel"  should  no  longer  be  used 
for  "church."  In  the  old  Ascendancy 
days,  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
monopolized  the  title  of  "church"  for 
its  places  of  worship,  just  as  it  made  the 
Bible  its  own.  All  other  religious  edifices, 
including  that  to  which  the  vast  majority 
of  the  country  belonged,  were  to  be 
chapels.  This  ordinance  was  accepted 
in  Ireland  for  far  too  long  a  period.  In 
fact,  it  still  obtains.  The  Irish  Prot- 
estants still  talk  of  the  Catholic  "chapel," 
and  the  Irish  Catholic  thoughtlessly 
accepts  the  belittling  title.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  Sir  Henry  Bellingham's  intense 
love  of  the  Church  that  at  a  time  of  great 
personal  sorrow  he  should  have  noticed 
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this  action  of  a  public  body,  and  written 
its  approval. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  Roger 
Charles  Noel  Bellingham  began  two  years 
ago,  while  he  was  still  acting  as  aid-de- 
camp to  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Viceroy  of 
Ireland.  In  that  capacity,  many  American 
visitors  to  the  Dublin  Vice-Regal  Lodge 
during  its  occupancy  by  the  most  gracious, 
gentle  and  high-minded  of  viceroys  and 
vicerinas  will  have  kind  and  grateful 
memories  of  Roger  Bellingham;  for  the 
aid-de-camps  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  comfort  of  their  Excellencies'  guests. 

I  had  seen  Roger  Bellingham  and  his 
charming  young  wife  at  various  vice-regal 
functions  before  I  came  to  know  them 
personally.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
notice  them.  They  were  so  young,  so 
gay,  so  good  to  look  at,  obviously  so  much 
in  love  with  each  other,  and  so  perfectly 
happy,  that  they  attracted  one's  atten- 
tion. They  were  always  together, — always 
running  about  with  a  boy  and  girl  joy- 
fulness.  It  was  enough  to  make  wearier 
people  envious  to  see  such  obvious 
well-being. 

Oddly  enough,  I  remember  them  on  a  day 
in  July,  1913,  when  there  was  a  garden 
party  at  the  Vice-Regal  Lodge,  Dublin,  in 
ho  rr  of  the  visit  of  some  three  or  four 
hundred  German  scientists,  with  their 
feminine  belongings.  The  visitors  did  not 
wear  gala  attire — far  from  it, —  therefore, 
it  was  all  the  more  pleasant  to  gaze  at 
the  young,  the  well-dressed,  the  gay. 

A  little  later  the  young  wife  was  thrown 
from  her  horse,  and  lay  for  some  weeks 
between  life  and  death.  A  letter  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  stricken  husband  brought 
me  such  a  dear,  boyish  letter  of  gratitude 
that  friendship  must  follow.  Faith  kept 
him  up  in  those  days, — faith  and  prayer, 
the  most  living  forces  in  the  lives  of 
the  Bellinghams.  Faith  and  prayer  won 
through  those  dark  days.  The  young 
wife  recovered  with  scarcely  a  trace  of 
the  dreadful  accident.  But  the  anxiety 
and  suffering  of  that  time  had  somewhat 
weakened  Roger  Bellingham's  heart.  He 


was  bidden  to  be  careful:  not  to  take 
violent  exercise,  not  to  run  up  and  down 
stairs, — as  though  the  joy  in  him  could 
always  be  restrained. 

I  am  very  glad  now  that  I  knew  Roger 
Bellingham  in  the  full  floodtide  of  joy. 
He  was  a  young,  fair  boy.  All  that 
winter  and  spring  after  his  wife's  accident, 
when  he  acted  as  aid-de-camp  to  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen,  at  various  public 
meetings  he  would  come  stepping  tiptoe 
across  the  room — his  top  hat  in  his  hand, 
the  smile  on  his  boyish  face  without  which 
one  can  not  picture  him — for  a  word  or 
two:  she  was  much  better;  she  had  had 
her  first  drive;  she  had  been  out  walking; 
they  were  hoping  for  permission  for  her 
to  dance — in  moderation  of  course  —  at 
the  St.  Patrick's  Ball.  For  all  these  happy 
stages  of  recovery  he  invariably  thanked 
God.  Indeed,  I  think  there  was  hardly 
a  happening  in  Roger  Bellingham's  simple 
and  harmless  life  for  which  he  did  not 
thank  God.  He  must  have  lived  constantly 
in  the  nearly-felt  presence  of  God. 

That  they  were  Catholics  was  very 
obvious  in  their  lives.  That  spring  we 
saw  something  of  them.  They  came  to 
lunch  after  a  game  of  golf,  and  Mrs. 
Bellingham  left  early,  because  it  was  a 
Lenten  Sunday  and  there  was  sermon  and 
Benediction  to  be  attended.  Or  we  spent 
an  afternoon  with  them,  and  their  motor 
was  at  the  door  as  we  left,  because  they 
were  going  to  see  a  picture  house  before 
Roger  went  on  to  his  Boys'  Club.  I 
mention  this  latter  fact  to  show  how  their 
gaiety  and  their  religion  went  side  by 
side  in  these  young  lives.  Roger  would 
have  said  that  God  liked  His  children  to 
have  harmless  pleasures.  He  was  quite 
capable,  I  think,  of  thanking  God  for  a 
picture  show,  as  St.  Teresa  thanked  God 
for  the  flavor  of  an  apple. 

The  boy  and  girl  were  father  and  mother 
of  two  dear  little  children.  Roger  Bel- 
lingham was  oddly,  delightfully,  domestic. 
I  remember  Mrs.  Meynell  telling  me 
once  that  the  Italians  are  the  most 
domesticated  of  people,  adding  that  at  a 
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smart  club  in  Rome  you  might  hear 
the  golden  youth  discussing  eagerly  the 
affairs  of  their  nurseries.  I  once  heard 
Roger  Bellingham  asking,  "Did  it  rain  on 
Tuesday  morning?"  Then,  after  consider- 
ing, "Why,  to  be  sure  it  did!  Carroll 
could  not  go  out," — Carroll  being  his 
baby  son. 

In  May  of  last  year  the  Bellinghams 
accompanied  Lady  Aberdeen  to  Rome, 
where  she  was  to  act  as  president  of  the 
International  Council  of  Women  who  were 
holding  their  quinquennial  meeting.  The 
most  considerate  and  gentle  of  great 
ladies,  who  has  always  spared  everyone 
but  herself,  sent  the  young  coupje  before 
her,  so  that  they  might  have  an  easier 
journey  than  hers,  resting  on  the  way. 
I  was  their  companion  on  the  journey, 
and  I  am  very  glad  now  that  I  was 
admitted  to  those  intimate  glimpses  of 
Roger  Bellingham. 

After  a  night  journey  from  Dublin  we 
breakfasted  at  the  Buckingham  Palace 
Hotel.  We  were  going  on  by  the  morn- 
ing Continental  train.  After  breakfast  I 
needed  one  or  two  small  things  I  had 
forgotten  for  the  journey.  Roger  Belling- 
ham accompanied  me  round  the  corner 
to  the  shops.  It  was  a  beautiful  May 
morning  in  London,  not  yet  dusty  over 
its  greenery;  and  Spring  comes  up  the 
way  to  London  more  poignantly  sweet 
and  gracious  than  she  comes  to  the 
country.  The  sparrows  were  chattering 
madly;  the  streets  were  newly  watered; 
the  flower-girls  sat  by  stacks  of  wall- 
flowers and  hyacinths  on  the  pavement; 
the  house  fronts  were  newly  spring- 
cleaned;  the  windowr  boxes  newly  filled; 
everyone  one  met  wore  a  flower;  every 
messenger  -  boy  whistled.  It  was  the 
moment  of  the  year,  and  the  year  at  its 
spring. 

Many  people  turned  to  look  after  Roger 
Bellingham  in  the  London  street,  striding 
along  bareheaded,  joy  exuding  him  as  he 
went.  I  know  now  that  it  was  their 
second  honeymoon:  that  they  were  going 
to  revisit  the  scenes  and  places  of  their 


first.  Indeed,  happy  children,  they  never 
ceased  to  make  honeymoons. 

Roger,  with  his  head  thrown  back  and 
the  sun  on  his  face  and  fair  head,  talked 
of  his  happiness.  "I  am  such  a  lucky 
fellow!"  he  said.  "Such  a  dear  little 
wife,  such  sweet  little  children!"  He  was 
very  fond  of  babies  and  was  always  ready 
to  notice  one.  I  can  see  him,  a  little 
later,  drawing  his  wife's  attention  to  a 
beautiful  dark  bambino  in  a  Roman  tram 
just  as  she  visited  Madame  Montessori's 
school  in  Rome,  and  came  back  full  of 
new  light  on  the  training  of  children, — 
almost  absurdly  earnest,  it  seemed,  seeing 
what  a  child  she  looked  herself. 

In  Paris  we  visited  churches, — -Notre 
Dame,  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  St. 
Philippe  le  Rond.  A  child  once  said  to 
me  as  we  left  a  French  country  church: 
"This  is  where  God  lives,  isn't  it?  He 
doesn't  have  very  many  people  coming 
to  see  Him,  does  He?"  Well,  Roger  Bel- 
lingham, I  imagine,  very  rarely  passed  a 
House  of  God  without  the  courtesy  of  a 
visit.  In  the  same  -happy  way  that  he 
had  of  taking  his  religion  and  his  pleasure 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  we  saw  the 
great  churches  at  the  same  time  that  we 
paid  our  homage  to  the  Dweller  therein. 
Roger  would  do  his  sight-seeing  very 
thoroughly,  and  see  that  you  did  yours; 
but  he  also,  and  first,  knelt  at  every  altar 
and  lit  a  candle  at  many  shrines. 

We  saw  the  tresors  of  Notre  Dame.  All 
this  he  had  seen  before,  but  I  had  to  see 
it.  Then  he  went  stepping  quietly  about 
the  great  church,  his  straw  hat  in  his 
hand.  Sometimes,  in  the  great,  dim 
Roman  churches  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Paris,  I,  being  shortsighted,  would  lose 
my  companions  and  just  stand  still  till 
they  found  me,  since  I  had  no  chance  of 
finding  them.  I  can  see  Roger  Bellingham 
now  coming  out  of  the  dimness,  a  slim, 
boyish  figure,  hat  in  hand,  smiling,  the 
radiance  on  his  hair  and  eyes. 

That  night,  flying  along  through  the 
darkness  in  the  Paris-Rome  Express,  he 
told  me  of  his  hopes  and  dreams.  He  was 
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ardently  patriotic.  His  intention  was  to 
give  up  soldiering  for  politics.  He  hoped 
for  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  a  follower  of 
Mr.  Redmond.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Devlin 
as  a  friend.  I,  too,  had  my  hopes,  since 
fulfilled,  and  we  spoke  of  them.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  he  has  found  the  fulfilment  of 
a  fairer  dream  even  than  that  confided 
v  to  me  in  the  little  gilded  carriage  of  the 
train  de  luxe. 

The  next  morning  we  were  in  Italy. 
I  awoke  at  four,  got  up  and  knelt  down 
before  lifting  the  blind  for  my  first  look 
at  Italy.  I  felt  that  it  had  to  be  done 
one  one's  knees.  But  all  the  country  was 
under  thick  mist  shot  through  with  gold: 
I  could  see  nothing.  Later,  after  break- 
fast, we  were  running  along  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  I  was  sitting  with 
the  Bellinghams  in  their  little  carriage, 
looking  out  on  the  clear,  shining,  wonderful 
morning  Italy.  Mrs.  Bellingham  had  out 
her  workbasket  and  was  making  a  smock 
for  the  little  son.  Roger  was  writing  on 
a  pad  on  his  knee.  He  looked  up  to  tell 
me  what  this  or  that  notable  thing  was. 
I  remember  that  he  pointed  me  out  the 
island  of  Elba,  out  on  the  blue  sea;  and, 
again,  there  was  the  Carrara  marble  show- 
ing its  white  veins  in  the  hillside,  or  the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  I  think  it  was  at 
Pisa  that  he  bought  flowers — masses  of 
beautiful  white  flowers  —  and  brought 
them  to  my  little  carriage. 

Sometime  during  tha"t  morning,  in  the 
little  carriage  where  the  girl-wife  had 
made  a  strange,  delightful  atmosphere  of 
home,  I  discovered  that  this  land  of 
blue  waters  and  blue  sky;  of  creamy  white 
sun-baked  houses  high  on  the  hillside 
against  the  darkness  of  groves  where  the 
nightingale  was  singing;  of  little  orchards 
with  lemons  and  oranges  hanging  on  the 
boughs,  dark  with  the  pine,  grey  with 
the  olive, — that  this  paradise  had  dear  and 
tender  associations  for  the  young  wedded 
lovers.  They  were  traversing  again  the 
scenes  of  their  honeymoon. 

In  Rome  they  were  indefatigably  gay, 
as  they  were  untiringly  pious.  One  met 


them  coming  in  from  early  Mass  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  Holy  Communion  about 
them.  They  must  have  knelt  at  every 
shrine  in  Rome,  while  they  took  part  in 
all  the  gaieties  and  visited  much,  in  their 
official  capacity  as  wejl  as  privately.  They 
went  sight-seeing  as  though  they  knew  it 
was  for  the  last  time.  I  remember  Roger 
Bellingham  at  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight, 
and  that  he  was  angry  because  some 
German  Jews  were  talking  their  gutturals 
near  by, — taking  their  presence,  boyishly, 
as  a  profanation.  Again,  I  see  him  at 
High  Mass  at  St.  Peter's,  walking  bare- 
headed, afterward  in  the  procession  around 
the  great  church.  I  see  him  at  St.  John 
Lateran's  as  the  twilight  gathers  over  all 
the  splendor.  Again,  he  would  not  visit 
the  Catacombs  when  Jews  were  to  be  of 
the  party.  He  thought  their  very  presence 
would  be  a  denial,  and  doubtless  he  was 
right. 

After  Rome  they  went  to  Florence  and 
Naples,  and  home  via  Switzerland,  as 
though  they  knew  time  was  short  and 
they  must  do  all  that  they  could  while 
yet  the  day  lasted. 

A  short  time  after  we  returned,  while 
we  were  still  concerned  with  things  which 
seem  small  enough  now,  Roger  Bellingham 
came  into  prominence  because  of  a  speech 
he  made  at  a  Volunteer  meeting  at  Castle 
Bellingham,  —  a  speech  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed sentiments  eminently  disagreeable 
to  the  Orange  Unionists  of  the  North, 
who  were  only  too  glad  to  make  an  outcry 
against  the  Home  Rule  Viceroy  because 
of  the  indiscretion  of  his  aid-de-camp. 
Roger  Bellingham  formed  the  subject  of 
a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
laughed  shyly  and  merrily  when  we 
congratulated  him  on  this  exploit;  but, 
though  he  apologized  for  the  indiscretion, 
he  stuck  to  the  sentiments. 

A  fortnight  before  the  war  was  upon 
us  there  was  a  great  review  of  the 
National  Volunteers  in  Sir  Henry  Bel- 
lingham's  park,  at  which  my  husband 
was  present,  accompanied  by  Sir  Frederick 
Lely,  an  ex- Indian  governor,  immensely 
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interested  in  all  things  Irish;  and  also 
by  the  son  of  Denis  O'Sullivan,  the  Irish- 
American  singer.  There  were  at  the 
luncheon  party  at  Castle  Bellingham 
that  day  Major  Crean,  one  of  the  Vol- 
unteer leaders;  Lord  Ashbourne,  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hutton,  and 
a  couple  of  American  ladies  who  were 
staying  at  the  Vice- Regal  Lodge — Miss 
Anna  Strong  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Berchmael.  It  all  seemed  very  stirring 
and  exciting  to  us  then.  But — four  days 
later  the  war  practically  began  with  the 
mobilization  of  the  fleet  at  Spithead, 
though  we  did  not  realize  its  meaning 
for  some  days  afterward. 

I  have  spoken  of  Captain  Roger  Bel- 
lingham's  Boys'  Club.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  social  work  of  all  kinds,  and 
this  Club  for  working-boys  was  very  dear 
to  his  heart.  He  spent  all  his  Sunday 
evenings  there,  and  the  welfare  of  the' 
boys  was  a  constant  interest  and  business 
of  his.  He  was  so  much  of  a  boy  himself 
that  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  deal  with 
boys;  and  in  the  vice-regal  household, 
where  faith  and  good  works  went  hand 
in  hand,  it  was  sure  of  encouragement 
and  sympathy.  When  he  came  home  for 
a  few  days  in  January,  looking  fit  and 
happy,  one  of  his  few  days  was  devoted 
to  his  Club  and  to  a  gathering  of  the 
boys,  to  whom  he  read  a  paper. 

The  war,  which  has  gathered  the  young, 
the  happy,  the  great-hearted,  took  none 
more  innocent  and  gentle  than  Roger 
Bellingham.  The  priest  who  preached 
his  noble  panegyric — Father  Lyons,  of 
Dundalk, — has  written  to  me  of  the  loss 
that  Roger  Bellingham  is  to  the  world. 
There  was  something  reconciling  about 
him.  Without  being  a  man  of  remarkable 
abilities  in  any  way,  he  had  this  quality 
which  would  have  been  most  valuable  in 
public  life:  he  was  a  real  and  natural 
democrat.  He  was  the  fruit  of  long 
gentleness  and  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
thought  and  action;  yet  I  doubt  that  he 
thought  any  man  his  inferior  because  of 
an  accident  of  birth.  Other  men  of  birth 


and  rank  are  democrats  with  reservations : 
he  was  the  born,  natural  democrat.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
think  of  himself  as  the  china  vessel  going 
downstream  with  the  earthenware  pots. 
So  real  a  democrat  was  he  that  he  was 
quite  unconscious  of  his  democracy.  And 
this,  I  think,  would  have  given  him  much 
influence  with  a  democracy  like  the  Irish, 
which  has  never  ceased  to  be  aristocratic. 
"A  young  knight"  some  one  called 
Roger  Bellingham;  and  that  some  one  the 
Lady  he  served,  whose  praise  he  would 
have  heartily  desired.  I  can  see  him  a 
young  -knight  keeping  vigil  before  the 
knighthood  is  laid  upon  him,  the  sanc- 
tuary light  upon  his  face.  He  died  before 
the  trenches  at  Ypres,  from  shock  to  his 
heart, — died  gently  in  his  sleep.  I  can 
see  him  so.  He  had  to  the  end — 
The  young  lamb's  heart  amid  the  full-grown 
flock. 

I  am  sure  he  smiled  when  they  found 
him.  And  so  he  has  passed  from  us, 
the  chrism  of  the  morning  upon  him, — 
young  and  joyous,  passing  gently  into  the 
night  that  leads  to  the  Daybreak. 


The  Gold  Louis.* 


BY   FRANCOIS    COPPIJE. 


WHEN  Lucien  saw  his  last  note  raked 
in  by  the  banker,  and  rose  from  the 
roulette  table  where  he  had  just  lost 
what  was  left  of  his  little  fortune,  he  felt 
as  if  the  earth  was  crumbling  beneath  his 
feet  and  he  could  scarcely  stand. 

Completely  upset,  he  threw  himself 
down  upon  the  leather  settee  which 
extended  around  the  room.  For  a  few 
moments  he  looked  vaguely  about  the 
place  where  he  had  wasted  the  best  years 
of  his  life.  He  realized  that  he  was 
ruined  hopelessly;  and  remembered  that 
a  bureau  drawer  held  the  pistols  which 
his  father,  General  de  Hem  (then  only  a 
captain),  had  used  so  well  at  the  attack 
on  Zaatcha.  Overcome  by  fatigue,  he  fell 

*    Translated   by   H.  Twitchell. 
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into  a  deep  sleep.  When  he  awoke,  he 
judged,  after  glancing  at  the  clock,  that 
he  had  slept  scarcely  half  an  hour,  and 
he  felt  an  imperious  desire  to  breathe 
the  fresh  night  air.  It  was  just  a  quarter 
to  twelve. 

*** 

Just  at  this  moment  old  Dronski,  a 
devotee  of  the  gaming-table,  came  up 
to  Lucien,  mumbling  something  behind 
his  thin  grey  beard: 

"Lend  me  just  five  francs,  sir.  I  have 
not  stirred  from  here  for  two  days; 
and  in  that  time  'seventeen'  has  not 
turned  up.  Laugh  or  not,  as  you  please; 
but  I  would  give  my  right  hand  if 
to-night  at  midnight  that  number  does 
not  win." 

Lucien  de  Hem  shrugged  his  shoulders; 
he  did  not  have  enough  in  his  pocket 
to  make  this  contribution,  which  the 
inmates  of  the  place  styled  "the  Polander's 
hundred  sous."  He  stepped  into  the 
cloak-room,  put  on  his  wraps,  and  passed 
down  the  staircase  with  feverish  agility. 

During  the  four  hours  that  Lucien  had 
been  inside  it  had  snowed  steadily  and 
the  streets  were  white.  The  ruined 
gambler  shivered  under  his  fur  coat  and 
walked  quickly  along;  but  his  steps  were 
soon  arrested  by  a  pitiful  spectacle. 

On  a  stone  bench  covered  with  snow, 
which,  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
stood  before  the  entrance  of  a  hotel,  a 
little  girl  six  or  seven  years  old  was 
sitting,  scarcely  covered  by  a  ragged 
black  dress.  She  had  fallen  asleep  in 
spite  of  the  bitter  cold,  in  an  attitude  of 
fatigue  and  abandonment;  and  her  poor 
little  head  and  delicate  shoulders  were 
bent  in  an  angle  in  the  wall  and  rested 
against  the  icy  stone.  One  of  the  sabots 
the  child  wore  had  slipped  off  from  her 
foot  and  was  lying  in  front  of  her. 

With  a  mechanical  gesture,  Lucien  de 
Hem  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket.  Then 
he  remembered  that  a  moment  before 
he  had  been  unable  to  find  a  single  coin 
to  give  the  errand  boy  at  the  club. 
Urged  by  an  instinctive  feeling  of  pity, 


however,  he  went  up  to  the  child  and 
was  about  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and 
carry  her  to  a  place  of  shelter  when  he 
saw  something  glitter.  He  bent  down. 
It  was  a  gold  louis. 

A  benevolent  person,  a  woman  doubt- 
less, passing  by,  had  seen  the  shoe  lying 
before  the  sleeping  child;  and  had  given 
munificently,  so  that  the  child  might 
still,  in  spite  of  her  misfortune,  preserve 
some  confidence  and  hope  in  the  good- 
ness of  Providence. 

A  louis!  That  meant  several  days  of 
rest  and  ease  for  the  beggar.  Lucien 
was  about  to  waken  her  to  tell  her  of 
her  gift,  when  he  heard  close  at  his  ear, 
as  in  a  dream,  a  voice — the  voice  of 
Dronski — murmuring  the  words: 

"I  have  not  stirred  from  here  for  two 
days;  and  for  two  days  the  'seventeen' 
has  not  turned  up.  I  would  give  my 
right  hand  if  at  midnight  to-night  that 
number  does  not  win." 

Then  this  young  man  of  twenty-three, 
who  had  never  done  a  dishonorable  act, 
conceived  a  horrible  thought.  By  a  quick 
glance  he  assured  himself  that  he  was 
alone  in  the  deserted  street;  then,  bending 
his  knees  and  reaching  cautiously  forward, 
he  snatched  the  gold  louis.  Running  back 
as  fast  as  he  could,  he  re-entered  the 
gambling  house,  bounded  up  the  stair- 
case, thrust  open  the  door  of  the  accursed 
place,  entered  just  as  the  clock  sounded 
the  first  stroke  of  midnight,  put  the 
gold  piece  on  the  green  cloth  and  cried: 

"All  on  seventeen!" 

"Seventeen"  won!  Lucien  pushed  the 
thirty-six  louis  on  the  red.  The  red  won. 
He  left  the  seventy-two  louis  on  the 
same  color.  The  red  won  again!  He 
doubled  the  stakes  twice,  three  times, 
always  with  the  same  success.  A  pile  of 
gold  and  bills  lay  before  him.  He  had 
won  back  the  paltry  amount,  his  last 
resource,  which  he  had  lost  in  the  beginning 
of  the  evening.  Now,  risking  two  or 
three  hundred  louis  at  once,  favored  by 
fantastic  fate,  he  was  about  to  win  back 
the  patrimony  he  had  squandered  in  such 
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a  few  years.  He  played  desperately,  like 
a  drunken  man,  a  madman,  and  he  won! 
In  his  heart  was  a  burning  pain:  he  was 
haunted  by  the  thought  of  the  beggar 
child  sleeping  in  the  snow, — the  child 
he  had  robbed. 

"She  is  still  in  the  same  place!  Of 
course  she  is.  In  a  few  moments — yes, 
as  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  one — I  swear 
it,  I  will  take  her  sleeping  in  my  arms; 
I  will  carry  her  home  and  put  her  in 
my  own  warm  bed.  And  I  will  adopt 
her  and  love  her  as  my  own  daughter, 
and  take  care  of  her  always,  always!" 

But  the  clock  struck  one,  quarter  past, 
half-past,  three-quarters  past — and  Lucien 
was  still  sitting  at  the  infernal  table. 
Finally,  a  minute  before  two,  the  banker 
rose  abruptly  and  said  in  a  loud  voice: 

"The  bank  is  closed  for  to-night, 
gentlemen!" 

Lucien  bounded  to  his  feet.  Roughly 
repulsing  the  gamblers  who  crowded  about 
him  and  regarded  him  with  envious  admi- 
ration, he  hurried  away  and  ran  toward 
the  stone  bench.  From  a  distance  he  saw 
the  child  under  the  gas-light. 

"Thank  God,"  he  said,  "she  is  still 
there!"  He  went  up  to  her  and  took 
her  hand.  "Oh,  how  cold  she  is!  Poor 
little  thing!"  He  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  raised  her  up.  The  child's  head 
fell  backward  and  she  did  not  waken. 
"How  soundly  one  sleeps  at  her  age!" 

He  pressed  her  against  his  chest  to 
warm  her;  and,  seized  with  a  vague 
anxiety,  was  about  to  kiss  her  on  the 
eyes  to  rouse  her;  then  he  saw  with 
terror  that  they  were  half  open  and  were 
set  and  glassy.  A  horrible  suspicion 
crossed  his  mind.  He  put  his  mouth 
close  to  the  child's — no  breath  came  from 
her  lips.  While  Lucien  was  winning  a 
fortune  with  the  gold  louis  stolen  from 
the  child,  she  had  died — died  from  cold! 

Choking  with  anguish,  he  tried  to  cry 
out,  and  in  the  effort  he  woke  from  his 
nightmare  and  found  himself  lying  on 
the  settee  in  the  club-room.  He  had 
dropped  asleep  shortly  before  midnight; 


and  the  porter,  the  last  to  leave  at  five 
in  the  morning,  had  left  him  in  his  evil 
dream  undisturbed,  out  of  sympathy  for 
his  misfortune. 

The  dim  December  dawn  shone  through 
the  frosty  panes.  Lucien  went  out, 
pawned  his  watch,  took  a  bath,  ate  his 
breakfast,  and  went  to  the  recruiting 
office,  where  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  First  Regiment  of  African  Chasseurs. 

To-day  Lucien  de  Hem  is  a  lieutenant. 
He  has  only  his  salary  to  live  on;  but 
it  is  sufficient,  as  he  is  prudent  and  never 
touches  a  card.  It  seems  that  he  even 
saves  something.  A  few  days  ago  a 
comrade  who  was  walking  beside  him  in 
the  steep  streets  of  La  Kasbah,  saw  him 
give  alms  to  a  little  Spanish  girl  sleeping 
in  a  doorway;  and  he  had  curiosity  to 
see  just  how  much  Lucien  had  given  to 
poverty.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  poor  lieutenant's  generosity. 

Lucien  de  Hem  had  placed  a  gold  louis 
in  the  little  girl's  hand! 


Protected  by  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


BY     B.     D.     C. 


AMONG  Catholic  visitors  to  Paris, 
there  are  certainly  some  who  have 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  mother-house  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  Rue  du 
Bac.  The  street  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine,  far  from  the  fashionable  quarteVs 
where  the  big  hotels  and  smart  dress- 
makers once  attracted  the  rich  strangers, — 
those  to  whom  another  and  better  Paris 
was  an  unknown  land.  The  Sisters  have 
lived  in  this  house  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  in  the  chapel  is  buried  the  body  of 
the  holy  woman,  Louise  Legras,  who 
assisted  St.  Vincent  to  found  his  Con- 
gregation, and  whose  remains  were  care- 
fully concealed  by  her  daughters  'during 
the  revolution  of  1789.  The  fact  that  their 
foundress  is  buried  in  their  chapel  would 
be  enough  to  make  it  a  privileged  spot 
in  the  eyes  of  St.  Vincent's  daughters, 
but  there  are  other  associations  connected 
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with  it  that  make  it  "holy  ground."  It 
was  here  that,  some  fifty  years  ago,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  twice  appeared  to  one  of 
the  Sisters,  called  Catherine  Laboure,  and 
commanded  her  to  have  a  medal  struck 
according  to  her  precise  directions,  adding 
that  this  medal  would  prove  a  source  of 
graces  and  blessings  to  those  who  wore 
it  with  devotion.  The  medal  is  well  known 
to  all'  Catholics  as  the  "Miraculous 
Medal,"  and  countless  incidents  are  told 
of  the  protection  extended  by  Mary  to 
its  wearers.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  are, 
naturally  enough,  the  chief  promoters  of 
devotion  to  the  Miraculous  Medal;  and, 
though  Catherine  Laboure"  is  not  as  yet 
beatified,  her  memory  is  venerated  in  the 
Order,  and  the  undoubted  favors  obtained 
through  the  medal  that  was  struck  under 
her  direction  go  far  to  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  her  visions. 

During  these  anxious  months  of  the 
war,  the  chapel  of  the  Rue  du  Bac  has 
been  filled  with  prayerful  pilgrims,  upon 
whom  the  Madonna,  with  outstretched 
arms,  looked  down  from  her  niche  above 
the  altar.  Part  of  their  mother-house 
has  been  given  up  by  the  Sisters  to  the 
wounded  French  soldiers,  whom  they 
nurse  with  devoted  attention;  and  the 
presence  of  these  maimed  and  suffering 
fighting  men  added  a  touch  of  pathos  to 
the  functions  that  took  place  in  the 
chapel.  One  day  it  will  be  possible  to 
collect  some  of  the  many  examples  that, 
during  the  great  war,  helped  to  illustrate 
Mary's  watchful  protection  over  the  devout 
wearers  of  her  medal;  but  one  instance 
eame  under  our  notice  only  the  other 
day,  and  it  may  interest  the  readers  of 
THE  AVE  MARIA  to  hear  it. 

Among  the  little  towns  that  were  on 
the  fighting  line  last  September  is  Senlis, 
a  quiet,  picturesque  city,  between  Paris 
and  Compiegne.  It  stands  in  a  circle  of 
large  forests,  and  its  houses  cluster  round 
a  Medieval  cathedral,  whose  openwork 
spire  is  a  landmark  far  and  wide.  Senlis 
stood,  on  September  2,  on  the  road 

followed   by   the   German   army   when, 


after  the  battles  of  Charleroi  and  Mons, 
the  Allied  forces  retreated  toward  the 
retrenched  camp  of  Paris,  closely  followed 
by  the  enemy.  From  the  2d  to  the  loth 
of  September,  Senlis  was  held  by  the 
Germans.  Its  cathedral  was  happily 
spared;  but  over  a  hundred  houses  were 
burned  and  much  fighting  took  place,  at 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  little  city, 
between  the  rear  guard  of  the  French 
troops  and  the  advancing  Germans.  Just 
at  the  very  end  of  the  long,  straggling 
street  that  goes  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other,  is  a  big  building,  over 
which  now  waves  the  flag  of  the  Red 
Cross  of  Geneva.  It  is  a  hospital  directed 
by  Sisters  of  Charity,  who,  before  the 
war,  received  not  only  sick  people,  but 
old  and  infirm  men  and  women  and 
orphan  children. 

When,  on  the  2d  of  last  September, 
the  town  was  occupied  by  the  invaders, 
the  house  was  full  of  wounded  soldiers — 
French  and  German.  The  old  pensioners 
had  not  left,  and  the  Sisters  had  their 
hands  full  attending  to  their  helpless 
charges.  The  superioress  (whom  we  saw) 
has  just  been  decorated  by  the  French 
military  authorities  in  recognition  of  her 
presence  of  mind  and  devotedness;  but 
the  distinction  was  so  unwelcome  to  her 
that  it  would  be  unkind  to  allude  to  it 
in  her  presence.  This  sweet-faced,  simple 
and  brave  old  Sister  related  her  experiences 
during  the  terrible  eight  days  from  Sep- 
tember 2  to  September  10,  when  Senlis 
was  on  the  line  of  fire.  The  hospital 
stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  town. 
Around  it  are  large  meadows,  where  much 
fighting  took  place.  The  worst  came  one 
day  when  some  German  "mitrailleuses," 
that  stood  in  the  fields  adjoining  the 
house,  opened  fire.  Into  the  chief  ward, 
then  full  of  soldiers,  all  grievously  wounded, 
the  bullets  poured,  and  we  stood  before  a 
wall  that  was  riddled  with  shot  and 
pierced  by  large  holes. 

In  the  quiet,  matter-of-fact  tone  that 
is  characteristic  of  St.  Vincent's  daughters, 
the  Sister  in  charge  related  what  then 
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took  place.  The  wounded  men,  she  said, 
helpless  against  the  attack,  clamored  for 
her  presence.  "Stay  with  us!"  they 
cried.  "If  you  are  here  we  are  not  afraid. 
Pray  with  us."  The  "tirailleurs,"  who 
are  chiefly  Mohammedans,  invoked  Allah, 
and  showed  themselves  less  brave  than 
in  the  open.  The  Sister  took  handfuls 
of  the  Miraculous  Medals;  she  briefly 
explained  to  the  men  that  they  must 
invoke  Our  Lady,  trust  her,  pray  to  her; 
that  the  medal  always  protected  not  only 
those  who  wore  it,  but  those  who  put 
their  confidence  in  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
whom  it  represents.  Then,  scattering 
medals  on  the  beds,  she  went  through  the 
ward.  The  soldiers  rallied  at  her  words; 
even  the  Mohammedans  took  the  medals 
reverently  and  joined  in  the  prayers. 
The  crackling  of  the  guns  outside  was 
answered  by  prayerful  invocations,  and 
once  more  our  Blessed  Mother  showed 
her  power.  The  wall  was  pierced  in  many 
places;  the  windows  were  smashed,  the 
furniture  and  the  beds  were  struck;  a 
bullet  even  went  through  the  mattress 
of  a  wounded  African;  but  not  a  soldier 
or  a  Sister  was  touched! 

The  incident  can  not  be  called  a  miracle 
("miracle"  is  a  big  word  and  should  be 
sparingly  applied) ;  but  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  have  stood  close  to  the  riddled 
wall, — upon  which,  strange  to  say,  hang 
a  big  crucifix  and  a  statue  of  the  Madonna, 
both  unscathed — are  quick  to  recognize 
that  here  again  our  Heavenly  Mother 
has  visibly  stretched  a  protecting  hand 
over  her  clients.  The  steady  faith  of  the 
nuns,  the  childlike  trust  of  the  soldiers, 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  her  whom 
the  Church  aptly  compares  to  an  army 
Jn  battle  array.  The  word  "miracle" 
weuld  be  an  exaggeration,  but  the  ex- 
pression "special  protection"  may  perhaps 
be  rightly  used. 


The  De  Vargas  Procession  of  Santa  Fe. 


BY    ALICE    J.    STEVENS-TIPTON. 


THE  habit  ef  prayer  communicates  a 
penetrating  sweetness  to  the  glance,  the 
voice,  the  smile,  the  tears- — to  aU  one  says, 
or  does  or  write§,—4&&e 


WHILE  many  processions  wend  their 
way  during  the  year  through  the 
winding  streets  of  Santa  Fe,  one  is  peculiar 
to  this  quaint  old  city — the  "De  Vargas 
Procession."  To  appreciate  fully  its  sig- 
nificance one  must  know  its  origin.  Briefly 
told,  it  is  this. 

The  city  of  Santa  Fe,  under  the  patron- 
age of  St.  Francis,  was  founded  not  earlier 
than  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1605,  by 
Spaniards  under  the  leadership  of  Don 
Juan  de  Ofiate;  and  the  Indians  of  that 
wild  country  were  brought  under  the 
Christianizing  influences  of  the  Franciscan 
missionaries  who  accompanied  that  first 
colonizing  expedition,  many  of  those 
saintly  sons  of  St.  Francis  falling  martyrs 
to  the  savagery  of  those  whose  souls 
they  had  sought  to  save. 

Seventy-five  years  after  the  founding 
of  Santa  Fe,  the  Indians  rebelled  against 
the  rule  of  the  Spaniards  and  drove  them 
from  the  country.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Governor  Otermin,  the  survivors  of 
this  terrible  uprising  finally  located  at 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Juarez,  in  Mexico, 
but  at  that  time  called  "El  Paso  del 
Rio  del  Norte," — literally  "The  Crossing 
of  the  Del  Norte  River,"  and  not  "The 
Pass,"  as  so  many  have  incorrectly  trans- 
lated it.  During  this  rebellion,  which 
occurred  in  1680,  the  Indians  not  only 
massacred  many  of  the  Spanish  settlers 
as  well  as  some  of  the  priests,  but  thej^ 
also  destroyed  all  the  historical  and  church 
records  of  that  first  period  of  Spanish 
settlement  in  New  Mexico. 

Thirteen  years  later,  however,  the  re- 
conquest  of  Santa  Fe  was  accomplished  by 
General  Diego  de  Vargas.  In  December, 
1693,  according  to  an  official  document 
preserved  in  the  Spanish  Archives  in  the 
Federal  Building  of  the  old  city,  General 
de  Vargas  halted  his  army  and  made 
camp  at  the  edge  of  a  forest  called  by 
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the  name  of  "Cuma."  Like  all  those 
intrepid  Spanish  explorers,  General  de 
Vargas  was  a  devout  Catholic ,  and  carried 
with  his  army  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  According  to  tradition,  the  night 
before  making  his  final  attack  on  the 
Indians  entrenched  in  Santa  Fe,  De 
Vargas  gathered  his  entire  army  about 
the  statue,  and,  led  by  their  chaplain, 
they  recited  the  Rosary  in  her  honor. 

At  the  close  of  this  solemn  ceremony, 
General  de  Vargas  publicly  promised 
that  if  the  Blessed  Virgin  would,  on  the 
following  day,  obtain  for  them  a  victory 
over  the  Indians,  he  would  erect  a 
chapel  on  that  same  spot  and  dedicate 
it  to  Our  Lady  t  of  Conquest.  Victory 
crowned  his  efforts,  and  he  made  a  tri- 
umphant entry  into  the  town.  And  now, 
after  more  than  two  hundred  years,  this 
same  statue  of  Ourv  Lady  of  Conquest 
occupies  a  side  altar  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Francis  at  Santa  Fe;  while  the  chapel 
erected  in  her  honor  stands  in  Rosario 
Cemetery,  about  a  mile  from  the  city. 

There  is  nothing  among  known  records 
to  indicate  that  General  de  Vargas  ever 
built  the  promised  chapel;  but,  judging 
from  the  character  of  the  man  —  whose 
last  will  and  testament  is  also  among  the 
Spanish  Archives,  in  the  Federal  Building 
at  Santa  Fe,  —  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
he  kept  his  promise  to  Our  Lady,  to  whose 
intercession  he  owed  so  much.  But  that 
the  original  chapel  fell  into  decay  as  the 
years  passed  on  is  evidenced  by  an  official 
document  among  the  Church  Archives 
in  the  cathedral  at  Santa  Fe  (dated 
June  29,  1806,  and  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durango),  wherein  permission 
is  requested  to  construct  a  chapel  "in 
honor  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  on  the 
ground  where  she  had  been  placed  at  the 
time  of  the  second,  conquest  of  the 
kingdom." 

This  chapel  was  built,  and  continued 
in  use,  as  then  constructed,  until  the 
autumn  of  1914,  when  it  was  greatly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  another  wing 
and  the  reinforcing  of  the  old  roof  timbers. 


It   was  rededicated  on    the   Feast  of   All 
Saints. 

It  was  to  commemorate  this  great  his- 
torical event,  fraught  with  such  impor- 
tance to  this  Western  country,  that  the 
"De  Vargas  Procession"  was  instituted. 
Every  year  a  novena  in  honor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Conquest  is  begun,  with  Solemn 
High  Mass,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Francis,  on  the  Sunday  following  the 
Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  and  early  in 
the  afternoon  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
Conquest  (the  same  statue  that  was 
brought  by  General  de  Vargas)  is  carried 
in  solemn  procession  through  the  streets 
of  the  quaint  old  city,  past  the  historic 
Plaza,  around  which  centered  so  many 
thrilling  events  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  Far  West,  out  to  the  chapel 
in  Rosario  Cemetery;  and  there  the 
novena  continues  until  the  following 
Sunday,  when  the  precious  statu  -  is  re- 
turned in  procession  to  the  cathedral, 
and  the  last  Mass  of  the  novena  is 
solemnly  celebrated. 

This  "De  Vargas  Procession"  is  most 
impressive  and  picturesque  in  all  its 
details.  Many  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
citizens  of  the  State  are  descendants  of 
soldiers  who  accompanied  General  de 
Vargas  on  that  expedition  of  reconquest, 
and  they  come  from  all  parts  of  New 
Mexico  to  participate  in  this  novena  and 
procession  in  honor  of  our  Immaculate 
Mother.  The  statue  is  borne  on  a  plat- 
form carried  by  members  of  the  Young 
Ladies'  Sodality,  and  attended  by  a 
convoy  of  priests  and  acolytes.  The  two 
lines  of  the  procession  form  on  either  side 
of  the  street,  while  the  statue  is  carried 
down  the  center.  During  the  entire  pro- 
cession out  to  the  chapel,  and  again  on 
its  return  to  the  cathedral,  the  Rosary 
is  recited  aloud,  in  Spanish  principally, 
by  a  vast  throng  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Aside  from  its  quaint  picturesqueness — 
with  the  Mexican  women  wearing  their 
clinging  black  mantillas  draped  gracefully, 
over  their  heads,  the  multitude  of  young 
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girls  with  their  white  veils  and  garlands 
of  flowers,  and  the  gentle-faced  nuns 
keeping  pace  with  the  various  sodalities 
of  men  carrying  their  banners,  all  with 
beads  in  hand,  and  marching  in  solemn 
procession  to  commemorate  a  promise 
made  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, — 
it  is  a  sight  that  must  appeal  even  to  the 
most  sceptical  as  an  edifying  evidence  of 
Catholic  faith  and  devotion. 


In  the  Light  of  the  War. 


What  Changed  Sir  Gerard's  Life. 


THE  Chevalier  Gerard  de  Kampis 
was  as  proud  as  he  was  great. 
After  his  splendid  castle  was  completed 
he  gathered  together  all  his  friends  and 
neighbors  at  a  fine,  banquet.  When  the 
repast  was  served,  each  guest,  with  one 
exception,  arose  and  complimented  the 
giver  of  the  feast.  Their  host  was  the 
most  fortunate  man  alive — that  was  the 
tenor  of  all  the  speeches.  The  silent 
man,  with  whom  no  one  seemed  to  be 
acquainted,  waited,  but  when  the  others 
had  spoken  he  arose 'and  said  solemnly: 

"Sir  Knight,  you  are  indeed  fortunate, 
but  you  lack  one  thing."-  -"And  that?" 
inquired  the  Chevalier.—  "One  of  your 
doors  should  be  walled  up."  The  guests 
laughed,  and  Sir  Gerard  himself  began 
to  fancy  that  the  speaker  was  beside 
himself.  "Which  door?"  he  asked,  as  if 
to  humor  his  eccentric  guest. — "That  one 
through  which  your  body  will  be  carried 
when  they  bear  you  to  your  last  resting- 
place,"  was  the  reply. 

A  chill  fell  upon  the  assembly.  Men 
set  down  their  wine  cups  and  turned 
pale.  Then,  one  by  one,  they  excused 
themselves  and  went  away.  The  myste- 
rious guest  had  already  disappeared. 

Sir  Gerard  changed  his  life.  He  walled 
up  no  door,  but  he  lived  after  that 
banquet  in  so  holy  a  manner  that  when 
the  time  came  for  him  to  be  borne 
from  his  grand  castle  he  left  a  record 
behind  him  of  which  any  man  might  well 
be  proud. 


IN  the  London  Universe  Father  Graham, 
a  priest  well  known  to  our  readers 
by  frequent  contributions  to  our  pages, 
is  discussing  the  war  as  a  Catholic  apolo- 
getic, and  he  makes  a  number  of  points 
which  non-Catholics  will  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  meet.  To  begin  with,  he  says 
no  Protestant  alive  to-day  can  ever  again 
have  the  face  to  accuse  Catholics  of  want 
of  patriotism.  The  same  point  is  em- 
phasized, we  notice,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Scott 
in. an  article  contributed  to  a  recent  issue 
of  Harper's  Weekly;  and,  indeed,  must 
have  occurred  to  all  intelligent  readers 
of  the  war  news.  As  for  the  heroism  and 
gallantry  of  all  classes  of  Catholics  on 
the  field  of  battle,  Father  Graham  declares 
it  to  be  so  notorious  as  to  obviate  the 
need  of  any  reference  thereto.  Anent  the 
faith  and  piety  of  the  Catholic  soldiery 
amid  the  clash  of  arms,  "correspondents 
from  the  front  can  not  find  language 
sufficiently  glowing  to  describe  the  marvel 
of  it  all."  Even  Protestants  themselves 
have  been  constrained  to  admit  that  in 
critical  moments  the  non-Catholic  soldier's 
religion  "broke  down,"  whereas  his  Cath- 
olic comrade  was  quite  at  home  with  his 
creed  and  his  priest.  "And  it  is  this," 
continues  the  Universe  writer,  "that  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  so  many  non-Catholics. 
'They  have  seen  a  religion  that  works,' 
as  an  Anglican  wrote 'from  Paris  (Church 
Times},— ' a  religion  for  ordinary  men;  they 
have  seen  men  die  in  it,  and  wistfully 
wondered.  ...  It  is  affecting  their  outlook 
upon  religion.  .  .  .  When  they  return  to 
England  what  will  happen?'  The  truth  is 
the  war  has  been  a  huge  furnace  in  which 
the  religion  a  man  professes  has  been 
tested, — tested  as  to  whether  it  is  solid 
and  genuine  and  reliable,  and  a  part  of 
his  very  being,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
superficial  veneer.  As  one  has  well  re- 
marked, 'You  have  got  to  meet  the 
realities  of  life  and  death  upon  the  battle- 
field, and  the  one  Church  that  is  of  any 
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use  in  that  contingency  is  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ.'" 

After  treating  several  other  points  as 
to  which  the  war  has  proved  illuminative, 
Father  Graham  dwells  at  some  length  on 
perhaps  the  most  obvious  result  of  the 
present  conflict  on  the  non-Catholic 
religious  mind: 

And,  lastly,  be  it  remembered  that  Protes- 
tants now  .  .  .  realize,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  the  Catholicity  of  Europe.  They  know  of 
the  tens  of  millions  of  Catholics  in  Belgium  and 
France  and  Italy  and  Austria  and  Hungary 
and  Germany.  They  never  thought  of  this 
before.  They  had  known  Catholics  only  as  a 
small,  despised  minority,  in  the  midst  of  a 
mighty  Protestant  nation;  not  over-loyal, 
they  thought,  not  at  all  "respectable"  or  "  pros- 
erous."  .  .  .  But  now  their  eyes  are  opened,  and 
they  see  that  the  Church  is  really  a  big, 
universal  thing,  after  all,  and  their  own  sect  is 
a  very  wee  thing. 

And  those  who  have  actually  been  at  the 
front  —  they  will  never  think  or  speak  of 
Catholicism  again  as  they  used  to  do.  They 
have  told  those  at  home  already — and  if  they 
ever  come  back  they  will  tell  over  again — 
what  they  themselves  have  seen  and  heard  of 
Catholic  Christianity  out  there:  of  the  glorious 
cathedrals  and  churches;  and  the  brave,  kind 
priests,  and  the  heroic,  tender-hearted  nuns 
and  nursing  Sisters  (none  of  them  wicked  now); 
and  of  the  convents  and  wayside  shrines  and 
crucifixes,  and  the  solemn  services,  and  the 
whole  Catholic  atmosphere;  and  the  extraor- 
dinary faith  and  piety  of  the  Catholic  soldiers, 
with  their  confessions  and  Communions  and 
Masses;  their  rosaries  and  scapulars  and  Agnus 
Deis  and  medals;  and  the  charity  and  polite- 
ness and  unselfishness  of  the  poor  people, 
and  all  that.  They  have  seen  the  Church,  in 
short,  in  all  its  magnificence,  sanctity,  and 
power,  and  whole  countries  and  nations  domi- 
nated and*  permeated  through  and  through 
by  its  faith  and  principles.  This  has  been  the 
eye-opener. 

An  eye-opener,  be  it  said,  not  merely 
for  those  immediately  concerned,  those 
at  the  front  and  their  relatives  and  friends 
at  home,  but  for  the  whole  non-Catholic 
world,  to  whom  the  story  and  the  lesson 
of  the  war,  as  an  X-Ray  on  the  inner 
worth  of  religious  belief  and  practice, 
will  be  made  familiar  as  a  household  tale 
during  the  years  to  follow  the  mighty  * 
conflict's  conclusion. 


A  Crying  Need. 


T  TNIvESS  a  considerable  number  of  intel- 
*J  ligent  Catholics  among  readers  of  the 
secular  press  realize  the  need  of  a  daily 
of  our  own,  and  have  some  understanding 
of  the  varied  important  service  which 
such  a  paper  could  render  to  the  Catholic 
cause  at  this  time,  it  is  quite  useless  to 
advocate  the  founding  of  one.  It  would 
have  no  chance  of  success,  and  be  money 
thrown  away.  But  realizations  and  con- 
victions are  sometimes  sudden  and  com- 
plete; and  we  are  hoping  that,  in  view  of 
the  desirability,  not  to  say  necessity,  of 
presenting  the  Catholic  side  of  burning 
questions  as  soon  as  may  possibly  be,  and 
of  combating  without  a  day's  delay  false 
reports  about  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
some  one  in  a  position  to  do  so  will  soon 
come  forward  and  stand  sponsor  for  a 
Catholic  daily. 

The  effect  of  much  of  what  is  admirably 
done  by  our  leading  weeklies  for  the 
enlightenment  and  guidance  of  public 
opinion  is  lost  on  account  of  unavoidable 
tardiness.  Information  presented  after  a 
case  has  been  tried  is  sure  to  be  ignored 
for  the  most  part.  Rejoinders  and  denials 
must  be  prompt  in  order  to  be  effective. 
It  is  like  beating  the  air  to  discuss  ques- 
tions which  have  lost  interest.  And  how 
quickly  and  completely  people,  become 
indifferent  to  any  topic  that  has  ceased 
to  be  timely!  The  daily  paper  has  the 
ear  of  the  public  while  the  public  is 
listening.  This  is  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  the  secular  press,  and  how  to  make 
the  most  of  it  is  the  study  of  every 
enterprising  journalist. 

But  all  this  is  elementary,  and  also, 
perhaps,  a  waste  of  words.  When  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  was 
founded,  we  gave  offence  to  certain 
persons  by  saying  that  we  should  much 
prefer  to  see  a  Catholic  daily  started  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  still  our  con- 
viction— and  we  don't  mind  saying  so — 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  latter  was 
the  greater  need. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

» 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of 
the  great  war  is  the  lessening  everywhere 
of  anti-Catholic  prejudice.  This  is  espe- 
cially noticeable,  we  are  informed,  in  the 
ultra -Protestant  districts  of  Germany, 
where  it  is  no  longer  the  fashion  to  accuse 
Catholics  of  being  unpatriotic.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  enthusiastically  de- 
fended on  this  and  other  scores  by  those 
who  formerly  derided  them.  In  France 
the  anti-clericals  have  ceased  their  clamors 
to  a  great  extent;  and  in  Italy  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press  now  prohibits  all  writings 
calculated  to  stimulate  discord  among  the 
people.  A  marked  change  has  come  over 
England,  too.  Demonstrations  against 
the  Church  are  frowned  upon  even  by 
persons  who  formerly  encouraged  them. 
A  little  more  of  Christian  restraint  on 
our  part,  especially  on  the  part  of  Catholics 
who  write  for  the  press,  would  be  in  order 
now.  Protests  addressed  to  the  Pope  by 
the  faithful  of  one  country  against  publi- 
cations by  Catholics  in  another  is  a  most 
deplorable  circumstance.  Publicists,  no 
matter  how  zealou's  they  may  be,  who 
fail  to  exercise  charity  and  justice  and 
prudence,  patience  and  forbearance,  are 
rendering  no  service  whatever  to  the 
Catholic  cause. 

It  is  a  commonplace  criticism  of  the 
man  in  the  street  that  he  has  his  thinking 
done  for  him  by  the  daily  paper;  and 
it  is  probably  true  that  the  average 
American  takes  his  opinions  at  second- 
hand instead  of  arriving  at  them  after 
mature  reflection  on  his  own  part.  This 
disinclination  to  the  mental  labor  involved 
in  real  thinking  is  manifested,  according 
to  Archbishop  Glennon,  in  another  favorite 
recreation  of  the  day  —  attendance  at 
moving-picture  shows.  Discussing  this 
subject  recently,  he  said:  "The  rush  is 
toward  the  picture  show,  where  no  faculty 
of  mind  is  called  into  exercise  except  the 
eye.  To  see,  it  is  not  necessary  to  think. 
You  do  not  require  the  mind  at  any 


moment,  because  all  your  thinking  is  done 
for  you.  The  impression  is  simply  to  the 
eye  and  whatever  shadow  of  the  mind 
you  may  take  with  you.  I  am  not  going 
to  criticise  picture  shows;  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  them.  I  am  told  some 
of  them  are  instructive,  helpful,  and  so 
on.  But  what  I  want  to  bring  your 
attention  to  is  that  attitude  of  mind  that 
draws  people  to  this  latest,  most  popular 
entertainment.  To  see  people,  old  men 
and  old  women,  young  men  and  young 
women,  crowding  the  doors  to  view  the 
pictures!  A  civilization  that  is  based  upon 
purely  visual  education  and  training  is  a 
civilization  that  is  very  shallow  indeed. 
It  is  to  such  people  the  philosophers 
refer  when  they  say  we  are  but  children." 
The  Archbishop  is  unquestionably  right. 
Shallowness  and  superficiality  are  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  most  of  the 
philosophers,  sociologists,  educationists, 
and  new-religionists  of  the  age. 

• 
It   was   a   happy   thought   of  the   Press 

Bulletin  of  the  Central- Verein  to  reproduce 
just  at  this  time  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
British  essayist,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
to  Blessed  Thomas  More,  the  three 
hundred  and  eightieth  anniversary  of 
whose  execution  was  the  6th  of  the  present 
month.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  supple- 
ment Mackintosh's  appreciation  with  a 
passage  from  a  still  greater  English 
essayist,  Lord  Macaulay.  In  his  review 
of  Von  Ranke's  "History  of  the  Popes" 
occurs  this  paragraph : 

When  we  reflect  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
ready  to  die  for  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan- 
tiation,  we  can  not  but  feel  some  doubt 
whether  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  may 
not  triumph  over  all  opposition.  More  was  a 
man  of  eminent  talents.  He  had  all  the  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  that  we  have,  or  that, 
while  the  world  lasts,  any  human  being  will 
have.  "This  is  my  body,"  was  in  bis  New 
Testament  as  it  is  in  ours.  The  absurdity  of 
the  literal  interpretation  was  as  great  and  as 
obvious  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  it  is  now. 
No  progress  that  science  has  made,  or  will 
make,  can  add  to  what  seems  to  us  the  over- 
whelming force  of  the  argument  against  the 
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Real  Presence.  We  are,  therefore,  unable  to 
understand  why  what  Sir  Thomas  More  be- 
lieved respecting  Transubstantiation  may  not 
be  believed  tb  the  end  of  time  by  men  equal 
in  abilities  and  honesty  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 
But  Sir  Thomas  More  is  one  of  the  choice 
specimens  of  human  wisdom  and  virtue;  and 
tie  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is  a  kind  of 
proof  charge.  A  faith  which  stands  that  test 
will  stand  any  test, 


The  assurance,  said  to  have  been  given 
by  Cardinal  Gaspari,  that  the  Holy  Father 
is  to  grant  no  more  "interviews,"  will 
be  a  relief  to  the  faithful  everywhere. 
The  position  of  the  Holy  See  at  this  time 
is  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate 
one,  and  such  misrepresentations  of  it 
as  have  lately  been  made  are  a  prolific 
source  of  untold  mischief.  Denials,  no 
matter  how  prompt  or  how  emphatic, 
seldom  wholly  remove  false  impressions, 
and  are  to  no  purpose  whatever  in  cases 
where  it  was  the  intention  to  compromise 
or  misrepresent.  It  is  as  easy  to  nullify 
the  effect  of  protests  as  to  give  occasion 
for  them.  The  necessity  for  such  action 
in  regard  to  interviewers  as  Cardinal 
Gaspari  announces  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  Catholic  as  well  as  secular  papers 
have  published  statements  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Holy  Father  which, 
besides  being  erroneous,  are  mischievous 
to  the  last  degree. 


If  for  nothing  else  than  the  infrequency 
with  which  it  is  struck  in  these  strenuous 
days  of  material  ant!  social  progress,  we 
admire  the  note  to  which  Mr.  Michael 
Williams  gives  prominence  in  a  recent 
contribution  to  America.  Discussing  the 
topic  that  is  apparently  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  some  editors  and  many 
pastors,  he  writes: 

What  yonng  men  need  to  help  them  to-day 
is  not  a  further  organization  of  clubs  and 
sodalities  and  societies,  and  so  forth.  Those 
we  have  are  excellent,  and  are  to  be  encouraged. 
But  the  chief  need  seems  to  me  for  our  clergy 
not  to  give  away  one  step  of  their  strongest 
position,  but  to  advance  still  more  and  more 
their  own  knowledge  that  what  our  young  men 
need  is  a  fuller,  much  fuller,  measure  of  sacra- 


mental life;  an  extension  of  reliance  upon 
prayer,  and  daily,  habitual  employment  of  its 
power;  a  cultivation  of  an  ampler  acquaintance 
with  our  saints  and  holy  souls,  and  a  following 
of  their  example.  I  should  like  to  see  missions 
to  young  men  multiply  everywhere.  I  should 
like  to  see  retreat  houses  opened  for  their 
use  in  every  city  and  town.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  supernatural,  religious  side  of  Catholic 
life  insisted  upon  day  in  and  day  out,  st>  that 
the  only  real  protection  against  evil,  the  only 
adequate  help  to  faith  and  morals — namely, 
the  awakened  and  powerful  conscience — will 
guide  and  guard  our  young.  May  the  day 
come  when  in  some  guild  of  St.  Joseph  (the 
greatest  saint  of  the  hidden  life  of  prayer,  and 
the  saint  of  work  and  service,  too) — a  guild 
extending  to  every  parish  in  our  land, — young 
men  will  be  taught  how  to  live  a  life  of  prayer 
in  the  world  of  work  and  duty;  so  that  the 
spirit  of  prayer  may  be  active  in  all  the  sodalities 
and  societies,  fertilizing  and  nourishing  them  all! 

The  mistake  most  likely  to  be  made 
by  censorious  critics  of  Mr.  Williams'  idea 
is  that  the  supernatural,  carried  into  the 
ordinary  activities  of  everyday  life,  will 
stunt  the  fulness  of  that  life  on  its  physical, 
material  side, — -a  fallacy  as  gross  as  it  is 
common. 


If  the  people  of  Canada  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  Government  under  which 
they  live,  they  are  giving  no  sign  of  their 
disaffection.  The  loyalty  of  all  classes  to 
England  in  her  .present  crisis  is  unmis- 
takable, and  proves  that  the  hankering 
for  annexation  to  the  United  States,  if 
it  ever  existed — which  we  doubt, — exists 
no  longer.  The  patriotism  of  the  Catholics 
of  Canada  is  no  less  ardent  than  that  of 
the  Protestants,  and  they  are  well  repre- 
sented at  the  front  with  the  Canadian 
expeditionary  force.  To  mention  only  a 
very  few  prominent  names:  one  nephew 
of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee, 
was  killed  in  a  recent  battle  in  France. 
Captain  McGee  had  served  through  the 
South  African  War.  Another  nephew, 
Lieut.  Frank  McGee,  is  now  with  his 
regiment  at  Shorncliffe,  England.  Yet  a 
third,  Mr.  W.  R.  McGee,  is  in  training  with 
the  third  contingent  in  Canada.  A  son 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Kingston,  Dr. 
Donald  Kingston,  is  attached  to  the  army 
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medical  corps  in  France.  Another  son, 
Lieut.  Harold  Kingston,  is  with  the  Irish 
Rangers,  still  in  Canada,  but  preparing 
for  the  front.  As  chaplain  of  that  corps 
will  go  yet  another  son  of  the  great 
physician,  the  Rev.  William  Kingston,  S.  J. 
A  grandson  of  Mrs.  James  Sadlier,  Lieut. 
Frank  Chadwi.ck,  who  has  been  for  months 
with  his  regiment  in  France,  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Julien.  A  grandson 
of  the  late  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Eleazar 
Taschereau,  is  on  one  of  the  battleships 
in  the  North  Sea;  and  as  many  as  five 
members  of  the  Panet  family,  long  promi- 
nent in  the  service  of  the  country,  hold 
positions  of  honor  and  responsibility  in 
the  various  contingents. 


Fifteen  years  ago,  just  prior  to  his 
being  tortured  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Boxers,  Bishop  Hamer,  missionary  prelate 
in  Mongolia,  declared:  "Once  I  am 
crowned  with  martyrdom,  I  'shall  draw 
this  whole  province  of  T'oumet  to  the 
Faith."  Whether  it  has  been  due  to  the 
martyred  Bishop's  prayers  or  to  the 
zealous  labors  of  his  successor,  Mgr. 
Bermyn  (who  died  several  months  ago), 
certain  it  is  that  the  prediction  seems  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  realized.  Writing  from 
southwestern  Mongolia  to  the  Missions 
Catholiques,  Father  Albert  Botty  gives 
gratifying  information  as  to  the  progress 
being  made  in  different  parts  of  that 
vast  mission  field;  and  we  notice  that 
during  the  past  decade  the  number  of 
Christians  has  increased  sixfold. 


The  experience  of  the  Rev.  W.  Y.  Fuller- 
ton,  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
has  convinced  him  of  the  unwisdom  of  in- 
discriminate Bible-reading, — -also  perhaps 
of  the  folly  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures 
according  to  one's  personal  lights.  As 
showing  that  the  generality  of  people 
need  guidance  in  this  matter,  he  recalled, 
at  the  recent  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
International  Bible  Reading  Association, 
an  incident  reminiscent  of  his  missionary 
days.  A  man  once  came  to  him  and  told 


of  his  efforts  to  comfort  his  wife  as  she 
lay  upon  the  sick  bed.  "I  read  the  Bible 
to  her  every  night,"  he  said. — "What 
did  you  read?"  inquired  the  preacher. — 
"Well,"  said  the  man,  "I  began  at  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and 
just  when  I  had  finished  the  book  she 
breathed  her  last!" 


The  eminent  American  naturalist,  John 
Burroughs,  has  published  a  new  book, 
"The  Breath  of  Life,"  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  theories  as  to  life's 
nature  and  origin.  His  viewpoint  may 
be  suggested  by  this  declaration:  "An 
explanation  of  life  phenomena  that  savors 
of  the  laboratory  and  chemism  repels 
me,  and  an  explanation  that  savors  of 
the  theological  point  of  view  is  equally 
distasteful  to  me."  Given  his  distaste  for 
theology,  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  this 
distinguished  scientist  acknowledges  that 
back  of  everything  which  science  can 
explain  lies  life,  which  it  can  not  explain. 
To  put  it  in  Mr.  Burroughs'  own  words: 

An  objective  scientific  study  of  a  living  body 
yields  results  not  unlike  those  which  we  might 
get  from  an  objective  study  of  a  book  con- 
sidered as  something  fabricated — its  materials, 
its  construction,  its  typography,  its  binding,  the 
number  of  its  pages  and  chapters,  and  so  on, — 
without  giving  any  heed  to  the  meaning  of  the 
book — its  ideas,  the  human  soul  and  personality 
that  it  embodies,  the  occasion  that  gave  rise 
to  it.  All  these  things,  the  whole  significance 
of  the  volume,  would  elude  scientific  analysis. 

Quite  so;  the  nature  and  origin  of  life 
are  matter  to  be  elucidated,  not  by 
science,  but  by  faith,  which  we  trust 
Mr.  Burroughs  will  yet  receive  before  he 
passes  to  the  great  beyond. 

The  passing  of  a  religious  who  first 
drew  breath  in  1825  would  of  itself  be 
notable,  even  were  there  no  further  reason 
for  calling  attention  to  the  occurrence. 
In  the  case  of  the  late  Mother  Xavier,  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
however,  the  mere  fact  of  her  having  been 
a  nonagenarian  is  overshadowed  by  the 
multiplicity  of  her  beneficent  activities, 
and  the  widespread  influence  for  good 
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which  she  exerted  during  her  lengthy 
career.  It  is  rare  to  find  in  a  secular 
journal  an  obituary  editorial  so  appre- 
ciative of  a  Catholic  Sister  as  that  which 
the  Newark  Evening  Star  devotes  to  her 
whom  it  calls  "the  best-known  Catholic 
woman  educator  in  the  United  States." 
We  quote  one  paragraph: 

From  a  small  beginning  in  a  single  building, 
the  work  Binder  her  able  administration  during 
this  long  period  has  grown  to  a  college  for 
women,  six  academies,  four  hospitals,  five 
orphan  asylums,  three  infant  asylums,  three 
industrial  schools,  a  foundling  home,  a  home 
for  incurables,  and  many  parochial  schopls. 
Though  aided  by  others  of  the  Order  from  its 
inception,  Mother  Xavier's  has  been  the  guiding 
hand,  hers  the  inspirational  thought  and 
planning;  and  the  results  in  themselves  con- 
stitute a  great  memorial  to  a  devoted  life. 
The  ameliorative  service  rendered  to  society 
and  the  moral  and  spiritual  value  to  many  a 
community  are  invaluable.  Though  engrossed 
greatly  in  her  work,  the  institutions  which  she 
has  built  up  through  long  years  of  labor  have 
become  a  radiating  centre  of  religious  influence, 
and  from  them  has  gone  many  a  ray  of  light 
and  sweetness  into  innumerable  homes. 

A  valiant  woman  of  the  cloister,  one 
whose  motto  was  "Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might." 
May  she  rest  in  peace! 


Those  persons  —  there  are  Catholics 
among  them,  we  are  sorry  to  say — who 
reproach  the  Pope  for  not  being  positive 
enough  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
"horrible  slaughter"  (he  thus  character- 
izes it)  which  is  still  going  on  in  Europe, 
have  forgotten  his  first  Encyclical,  in 
which,  after  deploring  the  shedding  of 
so  much  blood  and  so  many  tears,  he 
exhorted  the  Governments  of  the  bellig- 
erent nations  to  restore  to  their  peoples 
the  benefits  of  peace,  declaring  that  other 
means  than  recourse  to  arms  could  be 
found  for  the  settlement  of  international 
difficulties.  In  his  recent  letter  addressed 
to  Cardinal  Serafino  Vannutelli,  dean  of 
the  Sacred  College,  the  Holy  Father 
recalls  his  words  of  reproof  and  exhor- 
tation, adding:  "But — we  say  it  with  a 
heajt  broken  with  sorrow — the  voice  of 


the  friend  and  the  father  was  not  listened 
to;  the  war  continues  to  ensanguine 
Europe;  and  not  even  do  men  recoil 
from  means  of  attack,  on  land  and  on 
sea,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  to  international  law.  And,  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  the  terrible  conflagration 
has  extended  also  to  our  beloved  Italy, 
giving  ground,  alas!  to  fear  for  her  also 
that  sequel  of  tears  and  disasters  which 
is  wont  to  follow  every  war,  even  when 
fortunate.  While  our  heart  bleeds  at- the 
sight  of  so  many  misfortunes,  we  have 
not  desisted  from  endeavoring  to  alleviate 
and  diminish,  as  far  as  is  possible  for  us, 
the  most  unhappy  consequences  of  the 
war." 

Again  we  urge  our  readers  to  disregard 
utterly  all  criticisms  of  the  action  of  the 
Holy  See  regarding  the  war  that  appear 
in  the  daily  press. 

It  is  a  thoroughly,  well-deserved  tribute 
to  a  politician  of  statesmanlike  propor- 
tions that  the  New  York  Sun  pays  in 
this  brief  editorial  paragraph: 

"  It  has  been  magnificent,  this  response  of 
the  Irish  people,"  says  Mr.  John  Redmond, 
speaking  of  the  trooping  of  Irishmen  to  the 
colors  to  aid  England  in  her  necessity.  May  it 
not  be  also  said  without  exaggeration  that  Mr. 
Redmond's  leadership  of  the  Irish  Nationalists 
has  been  magnificent  and  full  of  inspiration? 

The  leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
Party  has  been  so  much  abused  by  certain 
Irish-American  journalists,  that  it  is  a 
relief  as  well  as  a  gratification  to  see  his 
patriotic  work  estimated  by  impartial 
onlookers  at  its  real  worth. 


A  British  exchange  calls  attention  to 
the  interesting  fact  that  a  collateral 
descendant  of  the  Scotch  "reformer,"  John 
Knox,  who  once  said,  "One  Mass  is  more 
frightful  to  me  than  one  thousand  armed 
men,"  was  ordained  priest  last  month  in 
Dublin,  and  sang  High  Mass  the  following 
Sunday  in  London.  Another  descendant 
of  the  doughty  John  was  an  humble 
lay-brother  of  a  religious  cQrn.munity  in 
this  country. 


Vacation  Days. 


The  Adventurers. 


BY    FATHER    CHEERHEART. 


a  song  of  summer    weather! 
School  is  over  altogether, 
And  the  whole  blest  day  is  playtime,  clear  from 

morning  until  night: 

Troops  of  boys  with    glee  o'erbrimming, 
Bent  on  boating,  fishing,  swimming, 
Skip  along  the  dusty  highway,  shouting  loud  in 
sheer  delight. 

There    a    crowd    of    baseball    players  — 
Champions  and   record   slayers  — 
Uniforms  all  spruce  and  natty,  hie  them  eager 

to  the  park; 

Yet  they  know  they  needn't  worry,  — 
There's  no  need  for  rush  or  hurry: 
Lot's  of  time  the  game  to  finish,  even  should  it 
last  till  dark. 

Here  a  group  invade  the  greenwood; 
Surely  such  a  pretty  scene  would 
Mollify  the  harshest  teacher  ever  frowned  upon 

misrule! 

See  their  bulky   picnic-basket; 
'Tis   a   precious   jewel-casket, 
Filled  with  gems  of  pies  and  goodies,  cakes  and 
fruit   and  jellies   cool. 

Up  each   morning   bright   and   early, 
While  unnumbered  dewdrops  pearly 
Glitter  on  the  slender  grass-blades  far  and  wide 

o'er  hill  and  vale,  — 
All  the   day's  a  constant   bustle, 
Tiring  out   each   youthful   muscle, 
Till  the  twinkling  stars  of  even  all  too  soon  their 
sports    curtail. 

Sing  a  song  of  glad  vacation! 
Sound  it  over  all  the  nation 
Till  it  sets  the  very  breezes  singing,  too,  with  all 

their  might. 

Summer's   made   for   boys'   enjoyment; 
Play's  the  only  right  employment; 
So,  you  books  and  pens  and  paper,  everywhere, 
get  out  of  sight! 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN,    AUTHOR    OF    "JACK 
CHUMLEIGH    AT    BOARDING-SCHOOL,"    ETC. 

II. 

HE  children  took  small  note  of 
the  dreadful  news  agitating  the 
people  around  them.  By  the 
middle  of  September,  the  little 
seaside  town  in  which  they  lived  was 
almost  deserted.  The  pleasure-lovers  had 
fled  earlier,  like  butterflies  before  a  cold 
blast  of  wind;  and  most  of  the  young 
men  had  gone  to  join  the  army.  The 
fishermen  were  now  all  old  or  middle- 
aged  men.  The  German  army  was 
threatening  Paris,  and  the  women  of  the 
Mers  were  divided  between  sorrow  for 
those  who  had  gone  so  suddenly,  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  fighting. 

Some  American  tourists  passed  through 
Mers  in  a  great  panic,  fearing  that  they 
could  not  reach  home.  They  happened 
to  call  on  Pere  Chalais  on  the  evening 
he  gave  his  farewell  supper  to  the  children. 
They  were  asked  to  have  a  share  of  St. 
Honore's  beautiful  cake,  which  consisted 
of  a  great  deal  of  whipped  cream,  sur- 
rounded by  crystallized  oranges  and 
sugared  nuts  and  grapes.  The  gdteau  of 
St.  Honore  would  alone  have  made  the 
occasion  great,  even  if  the  children  had 
not  been  about  to  leave,  —  even  if  the 
Americans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  had  not 
come  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  parish- 
priest,  who  gave  some  information  about 
the  sailing  of  the  French  steamers  for 
New  York.  Mrs.  Ellis  was  a  kind,  motherly 
woman,  anxious  to  be  back  with  her  own 
children  in  New  York. 

"Poor  little  souls!"  she  said.  '-'And 
they  are  to  be  sent  in  care  of  the  captain. 
Monsieur  le  Cure","  she  added,  in  very 
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good  French,  "ask  their  governess  to  let 
us  take  care  of  them  on  the  voyage. 
You  say  that  their  uncle  lives  in  Ohio. 
He  could  easily  meet  us,  or  come  for 
them  to  our  house." 

"It  would  give  us  great  pleasure,"  her 
husband  said  in  English.  "Poor  little 
things!  We  Americans  will  look  after 
them  until  the  war  is  over,  and  they  can 
then  come  back  to  France." 

Vaucoubert,  who  was,  of  course,  one 
of  the  guests,  rose,  clicked  his  heels,  and 
bowed. 

"Pardon!"  he  exclaimed.  "Madame  la 
Brune,  who  is  needed  by  her  sick  daughter, 
has  entrusted  these  children — the  children 
of  a  hero  of  France — to  me,  and  I  must 
be  faithful  to  my  trust." 

Mr.  ,Ellis  was  inclined  to  laugh, — an 
inclination  which  he  concealed  by  pinning 
two  small  American  flags  on  the  right 
shoulder  of  each  of  the  children. 

"The  left  shoulder,  the  shoulder  near 
the  heart,"  said  Mr.  Ellis,  "is  reserved 
for  the  flag  of  France." 

Vaucoubert  had  frowned:  he  was  now 
all  smiles. 

"It  is  well,"  he  responded. 

The  incident  seemed  graceful,  but  un- 
important to  the  cure.  Afterward  he 
wished  that  he  had  cut  short  Vaucoubert's 
eloquence,  and  given  the  children  into 
the  kind  hands  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis. 

Pere  Chalais  could  speak  no  English, 
but  he  and  Mr.  Ellis  had  become  friends 
at  once.  Mr.  Ellis,  a  tall,  heavily-bearded 
man,  had  such  pleasant,  brown  eyes,  and 
his  handshake  was  so  warm;  and,  when 
he  was  not  looking  stern,  he  smiled  so 
amiably. 

"When  my  husband  smiles,"  Mrs. 
Ellis  said,  "he  speaks  all  languages. 
This  little  girl  speaks  all  languages,  too. 
But  the  boy, — he  will  have  a  harder  time 
in  life:  he  seldom  smiles." 

This  was  true.  Bertrand,  who  was 
merry  enough  at  heart,  seldom  smiled. 
His  eyebrows  were  heavy  and  black,  and 
his  lips  rather  thin;  he  had  an  appearance 
of  sulkiness,  when  he  was  merely  serious. 


He  sometimes  laughed,  but  only,  as  he 
often  said,  when  there  was  something 
worth  laughing  at.  Pere  Chalais  was  sure 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  anxiety 
and  even  fear  which  Mr.  Ellis  showed 
at  the  news  that  the  French  Line  would 
stop  its  sailings  for  some  time.  He  talked — 
Mrs.  Ellis  translated — as'  if  some  awful 
calamity  were  certain  to  overtake  his' 
wife  and  himself. 

"We  French,"  said  Pere  Chalais,  "are 
more  calm  than  you,  even  with  the 
Prussians  on  our  land.  But  you  worry 
because  you  may  lose  a  little  money,  or 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  sail  by  a  less  fast 
line." 

"Time  is  money,"  said  Mr.  Ellis. 

Pere   Chalais   shook  his  head. 

"My  husband  is  not  accustomed  to 
wait,"  said  Mrs.  Ellis.  "We  Americans 
never  wait." 

Pere  Chalais  laughed. 

"All  things  come  to  him  who  knows 
how  to  wait,  Madame  Ellis." 

"In  America  we  do  not  believe  that." 

Mr.   Ellis  interrupted: 

"What  does  he  say?  I  wish  I  could 
understand  French.  I  never  thought 
languages  were  worth  learning." 

"That,  if  we  know  how  to  wait,  we 
shall  not  waste  time  in  hurrying  too 
much." 

" Festina  lente"  said  Mr.  Ellis.  "'Make 
haste  slowly.'  I  have  heard  that  it  can" 
be  done,  but  I  never  tried  it." 

"Festina  lente,"  echoed  Bertrand.  "I 
know  what  that  means.  The  gentleman 
can  not  be  American,  for  he  speaks 
Latin.  And  he  is  not  like  a  red  Indian. 
He  does  not  wear  skins." 

Mrs.  Ellis  repeated  this  remark  to  her 
husband,  who  laughed,  and  patted  Ber- 
trand on  the  head. 

"That  is  the  way  I  scalp  good  little 
boys!"  he  said. 

But  Bertrand  shrank  away,  —  these 
Americans  were  not  to  be  trusted  until 
one  knew  them  very  well! 

The  day  wore  on.  Rumors  of  the  fury 
of  the  war  increased  as  the  German  army 
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neared  Paris.  Telegrams  from  Captain  de 
Value  arrived  almost  daily,  and  so  the 
children  were  not  worried  as  to  their 
father's  fate.  Louise,  Madame  la  Brune's 
daughter,  grew  worse  and  worse.  There 
was  a  rumor  that  her  husband  had  been 
shot.  All  was  anxiety  in  the  little  town. 
War  had  made  everyday  life  terrible; 
and  it  had  come  so  suddenly  that  the 
people  had  no  time  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  strange  condition  of  things. 

"When  will  father  come  back?"  asked 
the  little  boys  and  girls. 

"Soon." 

"But  when?" 

Perhaps  even  then  the  father,  who  had 
played  with  them  so1  merrily  a  few  days 
before,  was  lying  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

"And  we  shall  never  see  him  again  on 
this  earth!"  the  mothers  often  said.  Then 
they  thanked  God  for  the  little  chapel, 
where  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Sorrowful 
Mother,  stretched  out  her  arms  to  them. 
They  could  not  see  her;'  but  her  statue 
was  there,  and  the  serene  face  and  the 
pitying  eyes  brought  comfort  to  them. 
All  the  priests  had  gone  to  war  except 
Pere  Chalais.  But  he  was  a  host  in 
himself;  he  consoled,  he  comforted;  he 
often  secured  hopeful  news  for  those  who 
thought  they  had  no  hope.  Of  course,  all 
the  summer  tourists  were  gone;  but  the 
farm  work  and  the  fishing  and  all  the 
other  usual  tasks  must  be  carried  on. 
What  a  difference  the  war  made!  No  day 
came  without  terrible  fears  coming  with 
it.  When  the  sun  rose,  the  women  on 
the  farm  asked  of  what  deaths  they  should 
hear  that  day.  Some  terribly  wounded 
men  came  back  to  die  or  to  be  useless 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  In  Germany, 
the  same  sorrows  were  felt. 

Vaucoubert  had  been  a  musician  in  the 
French  army  of  1870  when  the  Germans 
took  Paris.  He  was  now  too  old  to  fight; 
and  he  had  determined  that  he  would 
not  remain  in  France  if  he  could  not 
fight;  and,  when  the  telegrams  from 
Captain  de  Value  arrived,  he  insisted 


more  and  more  that  his  children  should 
leave  as  soon  as  possible. 

Vaucoubert  was  an  old  man.  Every- 
body believed  that  he  was  a  sensible 
man,^wise  enough,  except  when  it  came 
to  the  qualities  of  his  voice.  He  still 
believed  that  he  could  sing,  but  much  of 
his  voice  had  gone  long  ago.  What  re- 
mained was  spoiled  by  all  kinds  of  trills 
and  tremblings;  though  he  could,  when 
he  forgot  these,  sing  a  simple  little  song 
very  pleasantly.  It  was  in  the  church  that 
he  liked  "to  show  off."  And  Pere  Chalais 
and  his  people  endured  his  trillings,  be- 
cause Vaucoubert  was  good-natured  and 
never  said  a  bad  word  about  anybody. 

The  day  for  the  children  to  go  to  Dieppe 
arrived. 

"Madame  la  Brune,"  Vaucoubert  said, 
with  his  grandest  air,  "I  can  not  fight 
for  France;  therefore,  I  will  leave  my  dear 
country  and  go,'  with  Amelie  and  Ber- 
trand,  among  the  American  red  Indians 
until  happier  times.  I  will  leave  the 
children  in  the  city  of  their  uncle,  where 
there  are  perhaps  some  civilized  French- 
men, and  go  farther  to  teach  the  red 
Indians.  That  shall  be  my  mission  when 
I  have  delivered  the  children  to  their 
protector.  I  have  saved  much  money  in 
my  life ;  I  will  spend  some,  and  give 
some  to  my  nephew  Guy." 

Pere  Chalais  was  doubtful  of  this  plan. 
Vaucoubert  had  no  experience  as  a  trav- 
eller, and  he  was  very  fixed  in  his  ideas. 
Nevertheless,  Captain  de  Value  wrote  that 
he  approved  of  it.  The  port  of  sailing 
was  not  far,  and  the  mobilization  of  the 
troops  would  not  at  present  affect  travel 
greatly  in  that  part  of  France.  He 
advised  that  the  party  should  cross  to 
England,  and  take  the  steamer  at 
Liverpool.  He  forgot  that  Vaucoubert 
knew  no  English;  but  Pere  Chalais  re- 
membered that  Madame  de  Value  had 
taught  her  daughter  to  speak  English  well, 
and  Amelie  was  very  intelligent  and  prac- 
tical for  her  age.  The  boxes,  trunks,  and 
the  important  baggage  had  already  been 
sent  to  Havre.  Some  necessary  articles 
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were  packed  in  bags,  and  Amelic  was 
allowed  to  take  her  precious  dressing  case 
with  her.  This  was  a  birthday  present 
from  her  father,  and  she  was  very  proud 
of  the  silver-backed  brushes  it  held. 

They  were  off  at  last, — Vaucoubert  in 
his  thick  blue  jacket  and  heavy  cap  to 
match,  with  a  big,  well-corded  box.  The 
journey  began  favorably  enough.  Amelie 
and  Bertrand  forgot  their  sorrows  in  the 
movement  of  the  train.  There  were 
soldiers  at  all  the  stations,  and  a  constant 
succession  of  new  things  to  see.  They 
lunched  comfortably  at  one  o'clock. 
Madame  la  Brune  had  given  them  sand- 
wiches and  cake  and  hot  coffee  in  a 
thermos  bottle.  Life  seemed  pleasant 
until  it  began  to  grow  dark. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  train  stopped. 
Something  had  gone  wrong  with  the 
locomotive, — "a  hot  box,"  Vaucoubert 
said.  All  the  passengers  descended  in 
the  dark. 

"Come!"  cried  Vaucoubert.  "There  is 
a  porter ;  he  will  take  our  luggage  to 
the  other  train.  Run!  it  will  soon  start." 

A  stalwart  porter  in  a  blouse  seized 
the  bags,  and  all  four  ran  as  fast  as  they 
could;  the  children  were  pushed  into  a 
first-class  compartment,  but  Vaucoubert 
could  not  follow  them:  he  was  too  slow. 
The  luggage  was  thrown  in  after  them, 
and  Ame'lie  was  delighted  to  have  the 
chance  of  throwing  a  fifty  sou  piece  to 
the  faithful  porter.  She  saw  him  pick 
it  up,  and  take  off  his  cap  respectfully, 
as  the  -train  moved  out. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "I  know 
how  it  feels  to  be  a  grown-up  young 
lady!  I  almost  wish  Vaucoubert  would 
not  come.  I  could  then  manage  everything 
for  you,  Bertrand,  and  people  would  call 
me  '  Mademoiselle. ' ' ' 

"It  would  not  be  well,"  said  Bertrand. 

"Why  not?  I  have  all  the  money 
sewed  up  in  my  blouse.  Madame  told 
me  to  give  it  to  my  marraine  at  Dieppe, 
and  that  she  would  arrange  it  all  for  the 
voyage.  Why  not?" 

"Because  it  is  not  right  that  a  little 


girl  should  manage  when  there  is  a  man 
with  her — or,  at  least,  one  who  will  be  a 
man  some  day." 

Amelie  laughed  heartlessly. 

"Age  counts  now,  Bertrand;  besides, 
I  can  speak  languages.  I  know  English, 
and  I  can  even  say  some  Latin  words. 
But  where  is  Monsieur  Vaucoubert?" 

Vaucoubert  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"He  will  find  us  at  Dieppe,"  Amelie 
said  tranquilly.  "He  must  find  us,  since 
he  has  the  address  of  my  godmother  in 
Dieppe,  and  of  my  uncle  in  America.  He 
will  turn  up." 

The  children  calmly  went  to  sleep. 
When  they  awoke,  the  rest  of  the  com- 
partment was  occupied,  by  a  woman  and 
three  children.  The  electric  light  in  the 
roof  was  carefully  covered  with  silk,  so 
that  the  passengers  might  sleep  in  peace. 
Even  in  the  half  light,  Amelie  could  see 
that  the  woman  looked  tired.  The  children, 
covered  with  rugs,  lay  about  her.  Amelie 
heard  the  woman  sigh,  and,  true  to  her 
character,  she  became  interested  at  once. 
Madame  la  Brune  frequently  complained 
that  Amelie  was  not  a  French  child  at 
all:  she  was  always  minding  other  people's 
business.  Bertrand,  too,  had  often  found 
fault  with  this  peculiarity,  which  some- 
times involved  him  in  the  work  of  looking 
after  strange  children  who  were  lost,  or 
who  excited  Ame'lie's  interest  by  weeping. 

The  woman  sighed  again.          , 

"You  suffer,  Madame?"  Ame'lie  asked 
in  French. 

The  woman  took  her  hand  from  her 
eyes  and  looked  at  Amelie  inquiringly, 
but  she  only  shook  her  head. 

' '  You  suffer,  Madame  ? ' '  Amelie  repeated. 

Again  the  woman  shook  her  head. 

"I  do  not  understand,"  she  said  in 
English. 

"I  understand,"  Amelie   answered. 

"And  you  speak  English?"  asked  the 
woman,  incredulously.  "Oh,  I  am  so  glad! 
Then  you  can  help  me.  I  am  wretched! 
But  we  must  speak  low.  The  children 
are  asleep,  and  your  little  sister,  too." 

"My  brother,"  corrected  Amelie,  looking 
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proudly  at  Bertrand,  who  was  hidden  in 
a  steamer  rug. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  spoke!"  The 
woman  passed  her  hand  over  her  hair, 
as  if  to  apologize  for  her  disarray.  "I 
am  in  such  trouble!  I  am  an  American 
married  to  an  American  citizen  of  German 
descent,  and  I  came  over  to  Alsace  to 
look  after  some  property  my  husband  had 
inherited.  We  thought  it  would  be  such 
a  nice  trip  for  the  children,  and  I  brought 
them." 

"Three,"  said  Amelie,  "unless  you  have 
another  one  under  the  seat." 

"Four."  The  woman  began  to  cry. 
"Four.  My  little  Alphonsus  is  lost." 

"Lost!"  exclaimed  Amelie,  clutching 
Bertrand's  shoulder.  "Oh,  we,  too,  have 
lost  Monsieur  Vaucoubert!  But  he  shall 
be  found  again." 

"Ah!"  the  woman  wailed,  "my  dear 
little  Alphonsus  is  only  four  years  of  age." 

Amelie  sat  up  very  straight  and  listened. 

"We  were  caught  in  the  war,"  the 
woman  continued.  "We  found  ourselves 
in  the  German  lines.  The  soldiers  at  first 
thought  we  were  English;  but  they 
were  kind  to  the  children:  the  honest 
soldiers  gave  them  soup  and  bread.  Then 
my  passport  and  my  trunk  came.  After 
that  we  fell  among  the  French,  and  here 
we  are.  When  I  give  my  name,  '  Mrs. 
Schmidmeyer,'  the  soldiers  say  that  I  am 
German,  for  they  can  not  read  my  Amer- 
ican passport.  Perhaps  I  am  a  spy,  they 
say.  At  Dieppe  they  would  have  held  me 
prisoner,  but  some  kind  Americans,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ellis,  helped  me  to  get  on  the 
train." 

"But  surely  we  have  not  yet  reached 
Dieppe?" 

"Oh,  yes:  we  passed  it  long  ago!" 

"Horrible!"  said  Ame*lie.  "My  brother 
and  I  are  lost,  too.  We  were  bound  for 
Dieppe,  and  then  for  America." 

"Where  in  America?"  asked  Mrs. 
Schmidmeyer,  with  interest. 

"Oh,  somewhere  in  America!  I  do  not 
know  the  address.  Monsieur  Vaucoubert, 
who  takes  care  of  us,  has  it," 


"You  poor  child." 

"Why?"  asked  Amelie,  calmly.  "I 
have  money,  and  a  tongue  in  my  head. 
I  am  sure  Vaucoubert  will  turn  up.  At 
any  rate,  we  can  get  to  America  some- 
how,— of  course  I  mean  North  America. 
Our  great-uncle  lives  in  Ohio  or  Iowa, 
or  some  place  called  like  that." 

"You  poor  child!"  repeated  Mrs. 
Schmidmeyer. 

"Your  own  poor  child,"  said  Amelie, — 
"I  think  you'd  better  look  for  him." 

"You  are  right!  My  poor  little  Phonse! 
A  soldier  helped  us  on  the  train — there 
was  an  awful  crowd, — and  then  I  lost 
sight  of  him,  and  I  couldn't  make  any- 
body understand."  She  clasped  her  hands, 
and  began  to  sob. 

Amelie  pulled  the  rug  over  Bertrand;  she 
knew  how  she  would  feel  if  he  were  lost. 

"Don't  cry,  Mrs.  Schmidmeyer,"  she 
went  on.  "Just  say  your  prayers  and 
trust  in  his  Guardian  Angel  and  in  me. 
I  can  speak  French,  you  know." 

Amelie's   voice   was   full   of   confidence. 

"I  can  help  the  poor  woman,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "I  never  failed  in  anything 
yet  in  my  life,  except  in  making  omelettes. 
.And  what  are  guardian  angels  for  if  they 
can  not  take  charge  of  those  intrusted 
to  them  by  the  great,  good  God? — Have 
courage!"  she  spoke  aloud.  "You  must 
have  some  sandwiches,  and  we  can  put 
more  hot  coffee  in  this  big  bottle.  Don't 
cry,  please!  Take  a  sandwich." 

"Thank  you, — thank  you!  I  can  not 
eat,"  said  the  poor  mother. 

"Well,  if  I  am  to  help  you,  I  must  eat," 
observed  Amelie,  opening  the  box  of 
sandwiches  which  had  belonged  to  Vau- 
coubert and  was  as  yet  untouched.  "  There 
are  many,"  she  said.  "Our  friend  has  a 
good  appetite, — le  bon  Vaucoubert!  I  know 
he  will  forgive  us  for  eating  his  ham  and 
chicken.  There  is  enough  for  us  all. 
Besides,  I  have  half  my  own  packet  still." 

The  very  look  of  Amelie  gave  the  poor 
woman  courage.  Amelie's  eyes  were  clear 
and  brown,  and  they  always  looked  straight 
at  people.  She  was  tall  for  her  age,  and 
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thin;  but  she  moved  as  if  she  were  of 
mixed  steel  and  Indian  rubber,  and  it 
was  proverb  in  her  family  that  she  always 
"fell  on  her  feet."  Her  American  mother 
had  brought  her  up  on  much  exercise  and 
many  cold  water  baths;  and,  if  Ame"lie 
had  too  much  confidence  for  a  girl  of 
her  age,  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  was 
afraid  of  nothing  "except  mortal  sin"; 
whereas  Bertrand  had  many  fears.  For 
instance,  he  always  saw  lions  and  "things" 
in  the  dark. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Pluck  and  Perseverance. 


One  day  a  little  lad,  both  ragged  and 
barefooted,  presented  himself  before  the 
head  of  a  large  manufacturing  firm  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  said: 

"If  you  please,  sir,  I'm  looking  for  a 
place  to  run  errands." 

"Well,  we  have  plenty  of  them  to 
run,"  replied  the  gentleman;  "but  you 
canna  run  them  without  a  pair  of  shoon 
to  your  feet." 

The  boy  shook  his  head  and  went 
away.  He  got  a  place  to  work  in  the 
public  market  and  slept  under  one  of 
the  stalls.  In  about  two  months  he  had 
saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  one  day  Mr.  Blank  was  con- 
fronted by  a  lad  who  carried  a  parcel. 

"I  have  the  shoon,  sir,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Blank  had  forgotten  all  about  him. 
He  thought  a  moment,  then  said: 

"Now  I  remember  you.  You  want  to 
run  errands.  Why,  my  boy,  in  those 
ragged  clothes  you  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  us." 

Away  went  the  youngster  without  a 
word.  At  the  end  of  six  months  he 
appeared  again,  wearing  coarse  garments 
which  were  evidently  new.  Mr.  Blank 
began  to  be  interested.  He  looked  more 
closely  at  the  little  fellow,  and  saw  by 
his  pale,  thin  face  that  he  had  denied 
himself  food  in  order  to  buy  the  clothes. 
But  business  was  business. 

"I'd  take  you,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "but 


we  need  a  messenger  who  can  read  and 
write  well.  Can  you  do  either?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head  sorrowfully 
and  became  a  little  paler.  Again  he 
turned  away.  He  went  into  the  country, 
found  work  in  a  stable  near  a  night- 
school,  and  in  a  year  had  learned  to  read 
and  write.  A  third  time  he  sought  the 
great  manufacturer. 

"Now  I  can  read  and  write,  sir,"  he 
said,  simply. 

"I  gave  him  the  place,"  relates  Mr. 
Blank;  "and  he  is  our  chief  foreman 
now,  with  so  much  stock  in  the  business 
that  he  is  likely  to  succeed  me  in  time. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  men  in  all 

Scotland." 

. . .» » . — 

Royal  Tips. 


The  average  traveller  is  apt  to  find 
the  giving  of  tips  something  of  a  nuisance; 
but,  if  he  were  expected  to  emulate  the 
royalties  of  Europe  in  this  respect,  he 
would  probably  renounce  travelling  alto- 
gether. Whenever  Edward  VII.  spent  a 
few  days  with  a  friend,  he  gave  the 
latter's  servants  a  thousand  dollars,  and 
even  a  larger  sum  when  the  servants  were 
especially  numerous. 

Visits  paid  by  royalty  to  foreign  courts 
are  still  more  costly.  Thus,  some  years 
ago  when  the  English  King  visited  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph,  he  distributed 
largess  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand 
dollars.  The  same  sum  was  distributed 
to  the  household  of  the  Court  of  Berlin 
when  Edward  attended  the  burial  of  his 
sister,  the  Empress  Frederica. 

The  German  Kaiser  is  equally  generous. 
On  each  of  his  visits  to  England,  he 
gave  a  thousand  dollars  in  tips;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  funeral, 
ten  thousand. 

It  is  the  Czar  of  Russia,  however,  who 
holds  the  record  for  generous  tipping. 
After  his  visit  to  England,  he  caused  to 
be  sent  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
English  Court  a  cheque  on  his  London 
bankers  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
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WITH   AUTHORS   AND    PUBLISHERS 


— "Flower  of  Youth:  Poems  in  War  Time," 
by  Katharine  Tynan,  is  a  collection  of  pieces 
lately  contributed  to  magazines  and  newspapers 
on  tooth  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

— A  cheap  edition  of  "The  Price  of  Unity," 
and  other  works  by  the  late  Fr.  Maturin,  will 
soon  be  issued  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  A 
selection  from  his  letters  and  papers,  edited 
by  Dr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  is  also  announced. 

— The  International  Catholic  Truth  Society 
has  issued,  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages, 
a  summarized  life  of  Soeur  Therese,  "The  Little 
Flower  of  Jesus,"  by  Fr.  Allan  Ross,  of  the 
London  Oratory.  It  is  a  thoroughly  charming 
story,  that  merits  attentive  reading  by  all 
Catholics,  whether  of  the  body  of  the  Church 
or  of  its  soul. 

— We  have  received  from  the  Loyola  Uni- 
versity Press,  Chicago,  "Shall  I  be  a  Daily 
Communicant?"  a  book  of  eighty  pages,  by 
the  Rev.  Fr.  Cassilly,  S.  J.  The  sub-title,  "A 
Chat  with  Young  People,"  is  scarcely  com- 
prehensive enough  adequately  to  describe  the 
contents  of  this  admirable  little  work,  which 
may  be  read  with  notable  pleasure  and  genuine 
profit  by  people  who,  in  years  at  least,  have 
long  ceased  to  be  young.  It  may  be  had  in 
paper  covers  as  well  as  cloth  binding. 

—"The  Church's  Opportunity  in  the  Present 
Crisis,"  by  Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  M.  A.,  M.  B.,  is 
a  twopenny  pamphlet  of  fifteen  pages,  from 
the  press  of  Headley  Brothers,  London.  In 
one  of  the  forewords  to  this  pamphlet,  war  is 
denounced,  at  least  inferentially,  not  only  as 
costly  and  cruel  and  barbarous,  but  as  "essen- 
tially and  eternally  un- Christian," — a  doctrine 
which,  without  qualifying  phrase,  theologians  of 
the  one  organization  that  merits  the  name, 
"The  Church,"  do  not  accept.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  said  that  the  advice  given 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
eminently  worth  pondering  over. 

— Even  among  the  most  ardent  admirers  of 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  we  think  many  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  the  Aihenaum  that  "one  of 
the  least  satisfactory  features  of  his  work,  in 
prose  as  in  verse,  is  the  obvious  rapidity  of  its 
composition.  Endowed  as  few  are  with  the 
gift  of  the  use  of  words,  he  scatters  his  good 
things  recklessly.  His  work  nearly  always 
conveys  the  impression  that  it  awaits  a  final 
and  profitable  revision.  This  is  specially  to 
be  deplored  in  one  who,  when  he  has  chosen, 


has  shown  a  remarkable  succinctness  and 
exactness  of  expression,  and  whose  ideas  are 
generally  well  worth  careful  formulation." 

— From  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  come  "The 
Teaching  of  Geography  in  Elementary  Schools," 
by  R.  E.  Dodge  and  C.  B.  Kirchwey,  a  i6mo 
of  250  pages;  and  "Globes  and  Maps,"  by 
Leon  O.  Wiswell,  a  slender  volume  of  64  pages. 
Both  are  manuals  for  teachers,  and  are  replete 
with  excellent  practical  suggestions. 

—The  Ideal  Catholic  Readers  (primer,  first, 
second  reader),  compiled  by  a  Sister  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co., 
are  well  printed  on  good  paper,  profusely 
illustrated,  and  attractively  as  well  as  sub- 
stantially bound.  We  like  this  new  series  very 
much  indeed.  The  compiler  realizes  the  high 
importance  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
Creator  and  His  wonderful  works  to  the  youthful 
mind  as  a  first  step  in  education.  Pictures  as 
well  as  lessons  are  skilfully  graded.  The  appro- 
priate frontispiece  of  the  primer  is  a  picture 
of  the  Child  Jesus. 

— All  who  have  the  duty  of  instructing 
children  will  welcome  "Sermons  for  the 
Children's  Mass,"  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Reuter 
(Joseph  F.  Wagner,  publisher).  It  is  a  well- 
printed  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred'  pages. 
The  sermons  were  prepared  by  one  who  devoted 
the  utmost  care  to  their  rationale,  taking  the 
children's  sermon  out  of  the  realms  of  sporadic 
extemporization  and  making  it  the  object  of 
direct  and  careful  study.  There  is  a  sermon  for 
every  Sunday  of  the  year,  upon  a  subject 
suitably  drawn  from  the  Epistle  or  Gospel  of 
the  day.  We  heartily  commend  Fr.  Renter's 
volume  to  the  attention  of  all  priests  charged 
with  the  cure  of  souls. 

— About  three  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Herder  issued  the  first  volume  of  a  "History 
of  Dogmas,"  by  J.  Tixeront,  translated  from 
the  fifth  French  edition  by  H.  L.  B.  The 
excellence  of  that  volume  created  in  many 
minds  a  genuine  desire  for  its  successor,  and 
the  desire  is  now  gratified  by  the  appearance 
of  Vol.  II., — from  St.  Athanasius  to  St.  Augus- 
tine (318-430).  In  the  present  work,  owing  to 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  writers 
whose  doctrine  he  had  to  present,  the  author 
has  avoided,  as  being  tedious  and  pedantic, 
the  plan  of  taking  them  up  one  after  another 
and  successively  analyzing  their  works.  He  has 
preferred  a  plan  of  broad  outlines;  and,  after 
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studying  the  controversies  peculiar  to  the  East 
and  to  the  West,  he  describes  in  two  general 
chapters  the  state  of  Christian  doctrine  during 
the  fourth  century,  both  in  the  Greek  and  in 
the  Latin  Church.  The  Syriac  Fathers  and  St. 
Augustine,  however,  are  studied  separately. 
As  being  concerned  with  the'  period  of  great 
controversies,  this  second  volume  is  perhaps 
still  more  interesting  than  its  predecessor, — 
no  small  praise,  as  those  who  are  familiar  with 
Vol.  I.  will  testify. 

—The  first  chapter  of  "Edgar  Chirrup,"  by 
Peggy  Webling  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  has  for 
caption  "A  Meandering  Foreword";  and  as 
one  plods  his  way  to  the  end  of  the  3626,  and 
last,  page,  one  is  tempted  to  suggest  that 
"meandering"  is  a  not  inappropriate  epithet 
for  the  novel  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  long-drawn-out 
life-story  of  a  successful  English  comedian,  a 
decent  and  attractive  enough  character  in 
himself,  but  one  who  goes  through  a  variety 
of  experiences  not  particularly  edifying,  and 
not  even  uniformly  interesting.  The  novel  will 
probably  win  the  approval  of  many,  but  it  is 
not  a  book  that  we  should  care  to  recommend 
to  young  persons — or  their  parents. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  listjis  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Sermons  for  the   Children's  Mass."      Rev.    F. 

Renter.     $i. 
"History    of  Dogmas."     J.   Tixeront.     Vol.   II. 

$1-50. 
"Shall    I     be    a    Daily    Communicant?"     Rev. 

Francis  Cassilly,  S.  J.     Cloth,  30  cts.;  paper, 

10  cts. 

"Aunt  Sarah  and  the  War."     75   cts. 
"The    Church    in    Many    Lands."      Rev.    J.    J. 

Burke.    $i. 
"The    Popes    and    Science."     James    J.    Walsh, 

M.  D.,  etc.    $2. 
"Commentary  on  the   Psalms — I— L."     Rev.  E. 

Sylvester  Berry.    $2. 
"The  Unveiling:    a  Poetic  Drama  in  Five  Acts." 

Jackson  Boyd.    $1.25. 


"A  Broken  Rosary,  and  Other  Stories."    Mary 

Agnes   Finn.     $1.15. 
"The    Fundamentals    of    the    Religious    Life." 

Fr.  Schleuter,  S.  J.    60  cts. 
"The  Tears  of  the  Royal  Prophet."    60  cts. 
"The    Message   of    Moses   and    Modern    Higher 

Criticism."  Rev.  Francis  Gigot,  D.  D.   15  cts. 
"The  Modern   Reader's  Chaucer."     John  S.   P. 

Tatlock,  Percy  MacKaye.    $5. 
"Sermon  Matter."    Rev.  Fr.  Girardeyl  C.  SS.  R. 

$1.50. 

"Golden  Lights."    E.  Gallienne  Robin.    75  cts. 
"A   Book   of  Answered   Prayers."     Olive   Kath- 
arine Parr.    45  cts. 
"A    Treasury    of    Catholic    Song."      Sidney    S. 

Hurlbut.     $1.25. 
"St.    Juliana    Falconieri."      Marie    Conrayville. 

30  cts. 
"Jesus    and    Politics."      Harold    B.    Shepheard, 

M.   A.     $i.. 
"Memoirs     of      the     Very     Reverend      Samuel 

Mazzuchelli,  O.   P."     $1.50. 
"Fine  Clay."     Isabel  C.   Clarke.    $1.35. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HBB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Motler,  of  the  diocese  of 
Salford;  and  Rev.  James  Healy,  diocese  of 
Brooklyn. 

Brother  Just,  C.  S.  C. 

Sister  M.  Dosithea  and  Sister  M.  Catherine, 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  and  Mother  M. 
Emeria,  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Mr.  John  Wilde,  Mr.  Frederick  Schrewe, 
Capt.  Charles  McGee,  Mrs.  Ellen  Walworth, 
Mr.  John  Howard,  Mrs.  Mary  Cullen,  Mr. 
Daniel  Van  Desande,  Mr.  John  Hanrahan, 
Mrs.  George  Hartman,  Mr.  William  Power, 
Mr.  Daniel  Griffin,  Mr.  John  Genscheimer, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Schoemaker,  Miss  Catherine  Cecan, 
Mr.  John  Boyle,  Mr.  Jacob  Arndt,  Miss  Mary 
O'Malley,  Mr.  F.  C.  Thorwarth,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Elliott,  Mr.  Henry  Placke,  Mrs.  Mary 
Scanlan,  Mrs.  Agnes  O'Brien,  Mr.  William 
Grant,  Mrs.  Catherine  McCarthy,  Mr.  John 
Hubert,  and  Mr.  Stanislaus  Gogolek. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For     Bishop     Charlebois:       A     client     of     St. 
Anthony,  $5.     For  the  war  sufferers:  C.  H.  M., 

$2. 
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Shrines. 


BY    DENIS   A.  MCCARTHY. 


"IN  Europe's  sad  and  stricken  fields 

Where  War  his  flail  of  terror  wields, 
To-day  in  wretched  ruin  lies 
Beneath  the  wide,   unpitying  skies, 
Dear  Virgin  Mother,  many  a  shrine 
Of  thee  and  of  thy  Son  Divine. 
And  we,  thy  children,  everywhere 
Bewail  the  desecration  there. 

But  while  we  shudder  at  the  thought 

Of  deeds  of  ruthlessness  so  wrought, 

And  mourn  the  hard,   unhappy  fate 

Of  holy  places  desolate, 

We  know  that  holier  places  still, 

In  human  heart  and  human  will, 

Where  peril  stalks  by  land  and  sea, 

Are  rising  to  thy  Son  and  thee. 

We  know  that  peoples,  battle-scourged, 

Their  spirits  purified  and  purged, 

Are  seeking,  eyes  with  tears  a-drench, 

The  lights  they  once  were  fain  to  quench. 

Though  shrines  unnumbered,  roof  and  wall, 
In  battle-blasted  ruin  fall, 
God's  way  this  well  may  be  to  track 
Men's  erring  thoughts,  and  lead  them  back 
To  raise  within  the  deep  heart's  core 
A  shrine  far  lovelier  than  before  — 
A  lasting  place,  O  Mother  mine, 
For  thee  and  for  thy  Son  Divine! 


hail  you,  O  Mother  of  the  Sover- 
eign King,  tree  of  life,  lily  of  the  valley, 
source  of  true  consolations,  fountain  of 
grace,  throne  of  glory,  ark  of  the  new 
covenant!  —  St.  Ephrem. 


The  French  Bishops  and  Pastors  in  War 
Time. 


BY  THE  COUNTESS  DE  COURSON. 


HERE  are  many  instances 
in  past  times  of  bishops, 
whose  dioceses  were  invaded 
by  the  enemy,  standing  be- 
tween their  flock  and  the 
foe,  and  proving  themselves  not  only  the 
spiritual  pastors  of  their  people,  but  also 
their  temporal  protectors  and  advocates. 
The  same  part  has  been  played  during 
the  last  ten  months  by  certain  French 
bishops  whose  dioceses  lay  on  the  line  of 
fire,  and  who,  in  moments  of  extreme 
tension  and  panic,  were  called  upon 
either  to  provide  for  the  material  neces- 
sities of  their  flock,  or  to  act  as  nego- 
tiators between '  the  invading  Germans 
and  the  French  townsfolk  or  peasants. 
The  latter  instinctively  rallied  round 
their  pastors;  all  the  more  so  when,  as 
happened  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
the  government  authorities  took  flight 
and  the  bishop,  with  his  devoted  priests, 
remained  almost  alone  to  face  the  advanc- 
ing foe. 

One  month  only  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  Mgr.  Marbeau,  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
found  himself  called  upon  to  assume,  as 
he  smilingly  expressed  it,  the  duties  of 
"governor"  of  Meaux.  The  German  army 
was,  on  the  ist  of  September,  close  to 
Paris;  and  in  consequence  the  town  of 
Meaux,  situated,  as  our  readers  know,  to 
the  east  of  the  capital,  was  evacuated  by 
order  of  the  military  authorities.  But, 
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although  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens, 
the  officials  among  others,  left  the 
threatened  town,  there  remained  within 
its  precincts  several  hundred  people.  Some 
were  too  old,  too  poor  or  too  infirm  to 
attempt  a  journey;  others  considered 
that  their  interests  demanded  their 
presence;  others,  like  the  Bishop,  felt 
that  their  duty  toward  the  stricken  city 
and  its  remaining  inhabitants  obliged 
them  to  stay  at  home,  whatever  might 
be  the  risk.  The  Bishop  took  the  initiative 
of  the  measures  that  circumstances  made 
imperative. 

On  September  7  a  spirited  proclamation 
was  placarded  on  the  town  walls.  It  was 
inspired  by  Mgr.  Marbeau,  and  signed 
by  him,  the  clergy,  and  the  chief 
citizens  who  remained  at  Meaux.  It 
informed  the  inhabitants  of  the  sanitary 
precautions  that  were  necessary,  and  of 
the  police  measures  that  had  been  decided 
upon;  it  provided,  as  far  as  possible,  for  a 
just  and  orderly  distribution  of  provisions 
among  the  people,  who,  the  official  author- 
ities having  departed,  were  left  to  their 
own  resources;  it  appealed  to  the  courage, 
patriotism,  and  public  spirit  of  each 
individual,  in  view  of  the  welfare  of  the 
community;  and,  finally,  it  reminded  the 
anxious  inhabitants  of  Meaux,  at  an  hour 
of  deadly  peril,  that  "union  is  strength 
and  may  secure  salvation,  and  that,  by 
working  together  for  the  general  good, 
they  served  God  and  their  country." 

The  Bishop  was  the  soul  of  his  epis- 
copal city  during  days  of  extreme  tension. 
Contrary  to  all  expectations,  Meaux  was 
not  occupied  by  the  Germans,  although 
it  was  visited  by  their  scouts  and  patrols; 
but,  when  the  battle  of  the  Marne  turned 
the  tide  of  war  and  saved  Paris,  it  had  to 
face  another  invasion  that  taxed  the 
Bishop's  resourcefulness  to  the  utmost. 
Hundreds  of  wounded  soldiers,  coming 
straight  from  the  battlefields  of  the 
Marne,  now  poured  into  Meaux;  and,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  having 
fled,  it  was  difficult  to  provide  efficiently 
for  their  relief.  Here  again  the  Bishop 


proved  himself  a  marvellous  organizer, 
The  trains  were  stopped,  but  a  priest  was 
dispatched  to  Paris  on  a  cycle,  with  orders 
to  summon  doctors,  surgeons,  and  rem- 
edies. Hospitals  were  organized,  and  all 
the  valid  inhabitants  were  pressed  into 
unailing  service.  The  wounded  soldiers  who 
were  able  to  travel  were  put  on  boats  and 
sent  down  the  river  to  hospitals  at  a 
distance;  and  a  photograph  represents 
Mgr.  Marbeau  presiding  at  their  departure. 
In  spite  of  his  broken  health,  he  never 
spared  himself;  and,  owing  to  his  foresight 
and  activity,  the  sufferings  of  his  people 
were  considerably  diminished. 

At  Chalons -sur- Marne,  Mgr.  Tissier 
earned  the  same  praise.  The  Germans 
entered  Chalons  on  September  4;  and, 
after  pillaging  the  empty  houses,  con- 
demned the  De'partement-de-la-Marne  to 
pay  the  enormous  sum  of  30,000,000 
francs, — 8,000,000  to  be  paid  by  the  town 
of  Chalons,  22,000,000  by  Reims.  The 
government  authorities  had  left  in  the 
town  only  the  adjoint  to  the  mayor;  and 
it  was  he  who  at  this  juncture  sought 
the  Bishop's  counsel.  The  situation  was 
a  difficult  one.  The  municipal  authorities 
had  exactly  500,000  francs  at  their  dis- 
posal when  the  Germans  entered  Chalons; 
now  they  were  required  within  twenty- 
four  hours  to  bring  forward  8,000,000  and 
to  guarantee  22,000,000  more.  It  was 
settled  that  the  Bishop  should  seek  an 
interview  with  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Saxony,  who  was  at  Chalons,  and  who, 
being  a  Catholic,  'might  prove,  it  was 
hoped,  more  amenable  to  Mgr.  Tissier 's 
arguments.  The  Prince,  a  young  man, 
received  his  visitor  courteously,  but  de- 
clined to  enter  into  the  matter,  and 
advised  the  Bishop  to  speak  to  the  pay- 
master general,  who,  it  was  arranged, 
would  receive  him  early  next  morning. 

Accompanied  by  two  priests,  Mgr. 
Tissier  proceeded  at  once  to  the  pay- 
master's quarters.  The  prelate  wore  his 
purple  robe  to  mark  his  episcopal  dignity; 
but  he  expected  to  be  kept  as  a  hostage, 
and  was  careful  to  put  on  thick  shoes. 
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"I  was  resolved,"  he  said,  "to  offer  myself 
as  a  prisoner,  that  my  people  might  be 
spared."  A  long  talk  followed  between 
the  paymaster,  the  Bishop,  and  a  German 
officer  who  spoke  excellent  French.  The 
Bishop  represented  to  the  German  that, 
the  municipal  authorities  being  mostly 
absent,  it  was  impossible  for  the  few 
officials  who  remained  to  make  any 
engagement  or  to  sign  any  promise  that 
might  be  considered  binding.  They  pos- 
sessed only  500,000  francs,  and  these 
had  been  delivered.  "The  banks,"  he 
added,  "have  put  their  deposits  in  safety; 
my  own  money-box  is  empty,  my  priests 
are  poor." — "Yes,  I  know,"  said  the 
officer:  "Combes  robbed  you  of  every- 
thing." The  Bishop  took  no  notice. 
"There  are  times,"  he  afterward  said, 
"when,  in  the  eyes  of  all  French  citizens, 
the  only  enemies  are  those  of  the  outside." 
He  went  on  to  explain:  "All  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Chalons  have  left:  none 
but  the  very  poor  remain,  and  these  are 
my  special  charge.  I  promised  to  protect 
them,  I  begged  them  to  keep  quiet,  and 
I  ventured  to  assure  them  that  the  claims 
of  right  and  justice  would  be  respected.  .  .  . 
You  will  meet  only  poor  people  in  the 
town.  You  may  search  our  houses,  you 
may  kill  us,  but  you  will  find  no  money 
here."  The  officer  having  brought  for- 
ward, as  an  argument,  that  the  Marne 
was  a  wealthy  region,  the  Bishop  answered 
that  Chalons  had  no  right  to  make  a 
promise  that  would  bind  the  departement. 
"Assemble  the  mayors  of  the  different 
villages,"  he  added,  "to  consider  what 
I  say.  No  bank  will  consent  to  advance 
the  sum  that  you  require  to  a  town 
that  is  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Our  people 
are  poor  and  it  is  useless  to  ask  them 
to  make  promises  that  they  can  not 
keep." 

The  conversation  lasted  a  long  time, 
but  in  the  end  the  Bishop's  perseverance 
won  the  day.  In  the  evening  the  German 
authorities  declared  that,  for  the  present, 
they  would  be  satisfied  with  the  500,000 
francs,  and  decided  to*  let  the  matter 


stand  over.  In  return  for  the  money 
that  was  duly  delivered  into  their  hands, 
and  at  the  Bishop's  request,  they  issued  a 
proclamation  which  promised  to  respect 
the  people's  lives  and  property;  and 
at  the  entrance  of  the  convents  they 
placarded  a  prohibition  to  enter  the  nuns' 
precincts.  The  victory  of  the  allied  armies 
on  the  Marne  put  an  end  to  the  German 
occupation  of  Chalons. 

At  Soissons,  Mgr.  Pechenard,  well  known 
in  Paris,  where  he  once  held  the  important 
post  of  rector  of  the  Catholic  University, 
was,  about  the  same  time,  the  mainstay 
of  his  much -tried  flock.  The  Germans 
made  their  entrance  at  Soissons  on 
September  i,  and  remained  there  till 
the  1 2th,  when,  the  battle  of  the  Marne 
having  defeated  their  plan  of  reaching 
Paris,  they  withdrew  farther  north.  Un- 
happily, here,  as  at  Reims,  they  retrenched 
themselves  near  enough  to  the  city  to 
be  able  to  bombard  the  cathedral.  When 
the  full  history  of  the  great  war  is  written, 
it  will  be  seen  why  the  victory  of  the 
Marne — real  victory  though  it  was — -was 
not  followed  up  as  it  might  have  been 
under  more  favorable  circumstances. 
Reims  and  Soissons  were  delivered  from 
their  German  masters;  but  both  cities, 
being  within  range  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
were  doomed  to  destruction.  When  the 
Germans  entered  Soissons,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  had  dwindled  from 
15,000  to  3000.  The  Bishop  and  the 
cures  of  the  three  parishes  were,  of  course 
at  their  post;  three  other  priests  were 
taken  as  hostages,  and  set  free  only  twelve 
days  later,  when  the  French  troops 
reoccupied  the  town. 

Mgr.  Pechenard  immediately  assumed 
the  task  of  reassuring,  counselling  and 
directing  his  people.  Every  day,  at  four 
o'clock,  he  assembled  them  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and,  in  a  familiar  talk,  informed 
them  of  the  measures  that  had  been 
decided  upon,  gave  them  advice  as  to 
their  attitude  with'  regard  to  the  invaders, 
and,  leading  their  thoughts  heavenward, 
taught  them  to  seek  strength  and  comfort 
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at  the  only  source  that  never  fails.  A 
short  Benediction  followed. 

During  these  twelve  days,  the  unfor- 
tunate city,  cut  off  from  the  outer  world, 
ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  beyond  the 
line  of  fire,  relied  entirely  upon  the  steady 
courage*  of  its  Bishop,  supported  by  his 
clergy.  When,  on  the  i2th,  the  French 
took  possession  of  Soissons,  a  stray 
English  soldier  was  the  first  to  inform 
its  citizens  of  the  election  of  the  new 
Pope,  Benedict  XV. 

The  worst  sufferings  of  the  town  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  day  when  the 
Germans  left.  Their  stay  had  been  irk- 
some, but  they  neither  killed  nor  burned; 
now,  strongly  retrenched  in  positions  said 
to  be  impregnable,  they  could  destroy 
Soissons  by  inches.  On  September  13 
fifty  shells  fell  in  the  space  of  one  hour, 
and  the  bombardment  lasted  for  four- 
teen. The  cathedral  is  much  injured, 
the  stained  glass  broken,  the  roof  smashed; 
moreover,  many  houses  have  been  burned 
by  the  explosion  of  shells.  In  October, 
the  Bishop  wrote:  "Our  ruins  are 
immense,  and  gur  misery  very  great.  .  .  . 
We  are  in  want  of  everything, — money, 
food,  and  clothes." 

Since  then,  the  shelling  of  Soissons 
has  never  ceased.  It  is  carried  on  at 
intervals  with  more  or  less  violence.  The 
cathedral,  inside  and  outside,  has  been 
sadly  injured.  The  solid  stone  columns 
of  the  aisle  are  in  bits.  Each  attack 
inflicts  a  new  wound  on  this  venerable 
shrine. 

The  Bishop  had  to  leave  Soissons, 
and  is  now  close  by,  at  Chateau  Thierry. 
Here,  as  at  Meaux,  the  priests  bravely 
rally  around  him  when  the  danger  is 
greatest.  "WTith  the  deepest  admiration," 
says  Mgr.  Pe"chenard,  "I  bow  before  the 
valor  of  our  soldiers,  the  devotedness  of 
our  priests  either  as  infirmarians  or  litter- 
bearers,  and  the  courage  of  our  Sisters." 

The  city  of  Reims  may  be  proud  of 
its  Archbishop,  the  venerable  Cardinal 
Lugon,  who,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age, 
goes  to  And  frp  under  fire  U>  cojnfort 


encourage  his  suffering  people.  The 
Cardinal  was  in  Rome  attending  the 
Conclave  when  the  Germans  occupied 
Reims.  Immediately  after  the  election 
of  Benedict  XV.  he  returned  to  France 
and  lost  no  time  in  regaining  his  post. 
Here  he  has  remained  ever  since,  and  on 
Christmas  night  he  celebrated  Midnight 
Mass  in  a  cellar.  The  scene  was  a  pictu- 
resque one.  The  altar  was  made  of  empty 
champagne  cases,  some  of  which  also 
served  as  seats.  The  congregation  con- 
sisted of  refugees,  soldiers  and  officers. 
The  sound  of  the  shells  was  loud  enough 
to  lend  an  extra  note  of  solemnity  to 
this  unique  midnight  Mass.  The  soldiers 
led  the  singing,  and  most  of  them  went 
to  Holy  Communion.  "We  felt  like  the 
first  Christians  in  the  Catacombs,"  writes 
one  of  the  congregation. 

Pending  the  day  when  the  French  army 
will  dislodge  the  enemy  from  its  retrench- 
ments above  Reims,  the  clergy  of  the 
unfortunate  city  -  heroically  cling  to  their 
daily  round  of  pastoral  duties..  On  April  1 5 
the  Abbe  Paulot,  superior  of  the  seminary, 
wrote  to  Mgr.  Baudrillart:  "We  count 
on  the  help  of  Providence,  and  we  realize 
that  to  deserve  it,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  remain  at  the  post  of  duty 
and  to  fulfil  its  obligations  in  the  best 
way  possible.  .  .  .  Yes,  let  each  one  of 
us  give  all  his  attention  to  the  duty  at 
hand,  just  as  our  soldiers  are  doing  at 
the  front.  For  my  part,  I  thank  God 
that  I  was  able,  together  with  my  pro- 
fessors and  pupils,  to  take  up  my  usual 
work,  in  spite  of  difficulties." 

In  a  direct  and  simple  form,  this  letter 
points  out  a  rule  that*  appeals  to  the 
highest  courage, — a  rule  whose  wisdom 
and  expediency  are  proved  at  every  turn. 
To  cling  to  the  fulfilment  of  everyday 
duties  in  these  tragic  times  demands 
nothing  short  of  heroism  on  the  part  of 
certain  bishops  and  pastors  of  France, 
Their  fidelity  in  this  respect  speaks 
volumes  for  the  depth  and  solidity  of 
their  spiritual  training. 

Any  mention  of  Reims  .and   its  .clergy 
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would  be  incomplete  without  an  account 
of  the  important  part  played  by  M. 
Landrieux,  cure  of  the  cathedral.  On  the 
1 9th  of  September  the  Germans  had  left 
Reims,  but  were  shelling  the  cathedral 
and  city  from  a  neighboring  height.  A 
bomb  fell  on  a  wo'oden  scaffolding  against 
the  northern  tower  of  the  great  basilica; 
the  wood  took  fire,  and  a  lighted  beam, 
falling  into  the  church,  set  fire  to  the 
straw  upon  which  lay  the  wounded 
German  soldiers,  whose  shrieks  were 
horrible.  Outside  was  assembled  a  crowd 
of  citizens,  incensed  by  the  danger  that 
threatened  their  cathedral.  Maddened 
by  fury,  they  resolved  to  keep  the 
wounded  Germans  where  they  were,  to 
punish  them  for  the  damage  done  by 
their  artillery. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  M.  Landrieux, 
well  known  and  well  beloved  at  Reims, 
appeared  on  the  scene.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  M.  Andrieux,  the  only  vicaire 
left;  and  by  M.  Thinot,  another  priest, 
who  has  since  been  killed  while  removing 
wounded  French  soldiers.  Behind  the 
three  priests  were  some  policemen  and 
litter-bearers.  Making  their  way  through 
the  excited  crowd,  the  priests  authorita- 
tively put  aside  the  rifles  pointed  against 
the  doorway  by-  which  those  prisoners 
who  could  stand  or  walk  were  attempting 
to  escape.  The  people  murmured  and 
protested;  but  three  times  M.  Landrieux 
and  his  companions  forced  their  way  into 
the  burning  building,  and  came  back 
carrying,  supporting  or  leading  the  dis- 
abled Germans.  Those  who  were  present 
at  the  scene  will  never  forget  the  splendid 
courage  with  which  the  cure  of  the 
cathedral  faced  his  angry  countrymen, 
placing  himself  between  them  and  the 
helpless  prisoners,  expostulating  with  the 
first,  reassuring  the  second,  until  his 
charitable  task  was  completed. 

Even  more  than  Reims,  Arras,  another 
flourishing  and  prosperous  city,  has  suffered 
from  the  war.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Artois,  and  was  once 
held  by  the  Spaniards,  then  masters  of 


ftie  Low  Countries.  The  gabled  houses 
that  gave  its  wide  "places"  so  picturesque 
an  appearance  were  built  by  them.  These 
curious  old  houses,  the  great  Cathedral 
and  many  churches,  are  now  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  Germans  are  retrenched  a 
few  miles  only  from  Arras,  and  for  ten 
months  the  unfortunate  city  has  been 
subjected  to  continual  shelling.  Its 
churches  and  hospitals,  its  exquisite  Hotel 
de  Ville,  the  relics  and  memories  of  the 
past  that  gave  it  beauty  and  interest, 
have  been  destroyed  bit  by  bit.  A  soldier 
who  has  just  returned  from  Arras  tells 
us  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  see  where 
the  streets  once  ran.  On  all  sides  are 
masses  of  crumbling  walls. 

Arras,  like  Reims,  is  happy  in  its 
Bishop,  Mgr.  Lobbeday,  a  man  of  energy 
and  resource,  an  eloquent  speaker,  a 
devoted  priest.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  war  he  was  the  helper  and  guide  of 
his  afflicted  flock.  "As  long  as  there 
remains  in  Arras  a  single  man,  woman  or 
child  belonging  to  me,  I  will  stay  here," 
he  said,  and  nobly  has  he  kept  his  word. 

More  than  six  months  ago,  the  situation 
of  Arras  and  its  people  was  lamentable 
enough,  and  since  then  it  has  become 
more  so.  An  inhabitant  wrote  on  October 
15:  "We  have  neither  gas  nor  electricity, 
nor  post  nor  telegraph  nor  telephone.  .  .  . 
The  cathedral  has  been  struck  by  several 
shells;  other  churches  are  much  injured; 
the  chapel  of  the  Poor  Clares  has  been 
destroyed.  .  .  .  The  belfry,  our  pride,  is 
considerably  damaged.  .  .  .  On  the  6th, 
7th,  and  8th  of  October  over  600  bombs 
fell  upon  the  city.  The  cannonade  stops 
neither  day  nor  night.  Many  people 
have  left,  but  the  Bishop  remains  at  his 
post.  Every  day  he  goes  through  the 
town,  and  down  to  his  cellar  at  night. 
All  the  clergy  are  admirable;  and  a  nun 
was  killed  by  a  shell  while  helping  a 
wounded  soldier  down  the  stairs  of  the 
hospital." 

A  letter,  written  to  his  parents  by  a 
young  soldier  on  October  17,  gives  us 
another  glimpse  of  the  Bishop:  "Last 
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night  the  big  battlefield  was  literally 
strewn  with  dead  bodies.  All  the  sur- 
rounding villages  were  on  fire.  Shells 
and  bullets  never  ceased  whistling  around 
us.  ...  In  the  midst  of  the  thick  fog, 
a  human  form  might  be  seen  going  to 
and  fro  on  the  field  of  battle:  it  was  the 
Bishop  of  Arras,  who  went  from  one 
dead  soldier  to  another,  praying  over 
each.  I  never  saw  anything  that  impressed 
me  so  deeply." 

The  Bishop  of  Arras  seldom  absents 
himself  from  the  heap  of  ruins  that  was 
once  his  episcopal  city,  but  he  consented 
to  go  to  Calais  to  preside  at  the  funeral 
services  of  the  victims  of  the  Zeppelin 
raid.  On  the  eve  of  the  Ascension  he 
officiated  in  the  little  church  of  St.  Nicolas 
that  is  still  standing  close  to  the  line  of 
fire,  where  forty-two  dead  soldiers  were 
buried  in  the  adjoining  cemetery.  The 
scene  was  a  striking  one.  It  was  an  ideal 
spring  evening,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
sky  contrasted  with  the  injured  walls  and 
battered  church  tower,  the  roaring  of  the 
cannon  and  the  whizzing  of  the  bullets. 
The  dead  soldiers  were  reverently  laid 
into  their  graves,  in  presence  of  the 
Bishop,  who,  in  a  few  stirring  words, 
bade  them  farewell.  Round  the  graves 
stood  their  comrades  holding  bunches  of 
lilac,  while  a  military  chaplain  acted  as 
flag-bearer. 

In  a  week  or  so  Mgr.  Lobbeday  will 
leave  Arras,  but  only  to  visit  the  villages 
on  the  line  of  fire,  where  he  intends  to 
give  Confirmation  as  usual.  He  wishes 
to  prepare  future  generations  of  Christians, 
to  fill  up  the  empty  places. 

Brom  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  and 
from  the  Bishop  of  Lille  we  are  separated 
by  a  wall  of  iron,  there  being  no  recognized 
means  of  sending  letters  to  or  receiving 
letters  from  Cambrai  and  Lille.  Scraps 
of  news  are  occasionally  brought  by 
favored  inhabitants  of  both  cities,  whom 
the  Germans  have  lately  sent  back  to 
France  through  Switzerland.  These  refu- 
gees are  chiefly  women  and  old  men. 
They  report  that  the  Archbishop  of 


Cambrai,  Mgr.  Chollet,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Lille,  Mgr.  Charost,  are  the  advisers 
and  protectors  of  their  people;  that  on 
several  occasions  they  have  successfully 
negotiated  between  the  German  military 
authorities  and  the  French  inhabitants, 
and,  by  their  courageous  attitude,  as  well 
as  their  superior  wisdom,  have  prevented 
greater  evils. 

In  a  letter  that,  by  a  stroke  of  luck, 
has  come  safely  to  the  hands  of  his 
friends  in  Paris,  Mgr.  Charost  gives  a 
picture  of  his  occupations  during  the 
last  ten  months,  keeping  in  the  back- 
ground the  importance  of  the  part  he 
had  to -play.  He  was  one  of  the  hostages 
taken  by  the  Germans  when  they  entered 
Lille,  and  was  chosen  to  be  a  member  of 
an  official  commission  that  had  to  treat 
with  the  enemy.  The  other  members 
were  the  prefect  and  the  mayor.  He  was 
thus  able  to  have  certain  prisoners 
released,  to  modify  some  severe  measures, 
and  to  obtain  that  provisions  should  be 
given  to  the  inhabitants.  "The  people 
believe  me  to  possess  far  greater  influence 
than  I  really  have  with  the  Germans. 
This  is  sometimes  embarrassing:  thinking 
me  to  be  all-powerful,  they  ask  me  for 
things  that  are  quite  impossible." 

The  distinguished  part  played  by  the 
bishops  of  Meaux,  Arras,  Chalons,  Soissons, 
and  Lille,  and  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Reims  and  Cambrai,  has  been  repeated 
in  an  humbler  sphere  by  many  parish 
priests.  When,  last  September,  the  German 
armies  marched  through  the  north  of 
France,  the  cures  of  the  invaded  districts 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  them  by  the  people,  who, 
in  their  distress  and  fear,  instinctively 
rallied  round  their  pastors. 

At  Nanteuil-le-Haudouin,  near  Com- 
piegne,  there  were  few  inhabitants  left 
when  the  German  army  appeared  early 
in  September;  but  the  cure  was  there, 
and  went  to  meet  the  invaders.  He 
calmed  down  an  angry  colonel,  who  was 
so  struck  by  his  quiet  courage  that  he 
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emphatically  declared  in  excellent  French: 
"Monsieur,  you  are  a  brave  man."  The 
priest  spent  every  moment  of  the  day 
going  between  the  German  authorities 
and  the  terrified  peasants;  he  pleaded, 
explained,  expostulated,  pacified,  to  such 
good  purpose  that  much  useless  destruc- 
tion was  avoided  and  no  houses  were 
burned.  One  who  witnessed  the  part 
played  by  this  devoted  priest  writes  that 
he  deserves  the  name  given  in  Medieval 
times  to  many  bishops  and  priests.  "Like 
them,  he  stood  between  his  flock  and  the 
invaders;  he  proved  himself  the  defensor 
civitatis  of  his  little  town." 

The  cure  of  Senlis,  a  venerable  old 
priest,  saved  from  destruction  the  exquisite 
Medieval  cathedral,  whose  open  work 
steeple  has  for  centuries  past  pointed 
to  heaven  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times 
of  war,  and  served  as  a  landmark  over 
wood  and  plain.  The  German  troops, 
flushed  with  their  success  in  Northern 
France,  arrived  at  Senlis  on  September  2. 
The  charming  little  city,  encircled  by 
large  forests,  is  only  a  hundred  kilometers 
from  Paris.  The  mayor  was  at  his  post, 
and  the  venerable  cure  in  his  presbytery, 
close  to  the  cathedral  that  he  loves  better 
than  anything  in  the  world.  What  was 
his  distress  when  he  heard  that,  shots 
having  been  fired  from  the  cathedral 
steeple,  the  edifice  was  doomed  to 
destruction. 

The  good  priest  knew  that  he  was  in 
a  position  to  prove  that  his  beloved 
church  had  never  served  for  military 
purposes;  and,  regardless  of  his  personal 
risk,  he  sought  the  German  officers.  "I 
give  you  my  solemn  word,"  he  said, 
"that,  since  the  war  began,  no  one  has 
gone  up  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
tower.  There  is  but  one  key,  and  it  has 
never  been  out  of  my  keeping."  The 
cure's  boldness  and  evident  sincerity 
seemed  to  impress  a  colonel  who  was 
present,  and  he  consented  to  allow  him  to 
repeat  his  solemn  statement  in  presence 
of  the  general  in  command.  In  order  to 
dispel  all  doubts  and  misgivings,  the 


priest  volunteered  to  take  a  group  of 
Germans  into  the  tower,  that  they  might 
with  their  own  eyes  ascertain  the  truth 
of  his  words.  Even  then  the  commander 
would  make  no  decided  promise.  But  in 
the  end  the  cathedral  was  saved. 

In  numerous  other  towns  and  villages, 
the  people  found  in  their  parish  priest  a 
tower  of  strength  during  the  invasion. 
In  the  same  tragic  month  of  Sep- 
tember, a  Parisian  journalist  writes  that, 
on  reaching  Guerbigny,  a  large  village 
in  the  same  region,  he  found  the  place 
almost  deserted.  Nearly  all  the  inhab- 
itants had  fled;  only  the  poorest,  the 
weakest,  the  most  helpless  remained 
behind,  and  these  had  rallied  round  their 
cure.  "He  seems  to  fill  every  possible 
post  at  once,"  remarks  the  journalist; 
"and,  by  his  courage  and  activity,  has 
provided  food  for  these  people." 

At  Vitry-le-Frangois,  in  Champagne,  a 
town  occupied  by  the  Germans,  all  the 
government  authorities  fled.  The  Abbe 
Nottin,  a  remarkably  zealous  and  learned 
priest,  very  popular  in  the  country,  took 
the  lead  and  manfully  stood  by  the 
terror-stricken  citizens.  At  Peronne,  which 
was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  French 
and  the  Germans,  a  Canon  Caron  did  the 
same;  and,  though  much  hard  fighting 
took  place  in  and  around  the  town,  he 
never  ceased  to  assist  and  encourage  his 
flock,  acting  as  mediator  between  the 
citizens  and  the  invaders.  At  Roye,  a 
little  town  that  was  terribly  shelled 
at  the  end  of  September,  another  Abbe 
Caron,  nephew  to  the  doyen  of  Peronne, 
exercised  the  same  helpful  influence  upon 
the  much-tried  citizens. 

At  Auchonvillers,  in  the  diocese  of 
Amiens,  the  parish  priest  was  an  old 
man  of  eighty,  who  for  forty  years  had 
evangelized  this  tiny  village.  When  it 
was  bombarded  by  the  enemy's  artillery 
in  October,  many  inhabitants  fled;  not 
so  the  old  priest.  He  could  not  tear 
himself  away  from  his  church.  .  He 
remained  in  his  presbytery;  and  in  the 
daytime,  his  parishioners  having  left  the 
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village,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  French 
soldiers  who  had  taken  their  place;  he 
buried  the  dead,  cared  for  the  living,  and 
tried,  in  his  feeble  way,  to  repair  the 
damage  done  to  his  church  by  the 
enemy's  bombs.  His  old  servant  also 
remained, — somewhat  unwillingly,  it  must 
be  owned.  She  grumbled  at  her  master's 
obstinacy,  but  would  not  desert  him,  and 
for  two  months  she  lived  entirely  in  the 
cellar.  At  last  the  French  military  author- 
ities gave  orders  that  Auchonvillers  should 
be  evacuated.  The  cure's  servant  was 
brought  out  of  her  retreat,  and  the  old 
man,  with  streaming  eyes,  was  taken 
away  in  a  motor.  His  last  look  was  at 
his 'church,  whose  steeple  had  just  been 
destroyed.  For  forty  years  the  old  cure 
had  carefully  wound  up  the  clock,  cared 
for  the  church,  and  ministered  to  his 
flock.  Now  that  his  people  were  dis- 
persed, his  steeple  and  his  clock  laid 
low,  he  bowed  his  head  before  the 
inevitable. 

All  the  facts  here  related  are  strictly 
true.  From  a  purely  Catholic  standpoint, 
apart  from  any  political  consideration, 
they  must  appeal  to  the  readers  of  THE 
AVK  MARIA,  whether  their  sympathies" 
are  with  the  Allies  or  with  the  Germans. 
Devotion  to  duty,  an  apostolic  spirit 
that  faces  danger  without  fear,  a  constant 
thought  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  souls, — these  virtues  are  the 
heritage  of  our  French  bishops  and  priests 
at  a  time  of  unusual  trial.  It  is  a  relief 
to  turn  from  the  horrors  that  war  brings 
in  its  train  to  the  picture  presented  by 
these  wise,  charitable,  and  courageous 

pastors. 

— »..».. — 

A  SOUL  that  has  learned  to  meditate 
finds  all  nature  opened,  unveiled,  to  its 
view;  and  finds  everywhere  matter  enough 
to  charm,  to  delight,  to  instruct,  to  edify, 
and  elevate  it  for  years,  in  a  single  spear 
of  grass;  for  to  the  heart  opened  by 
faith,  it  is  full  of  God;  and  God  is  the 
fountain  of  all  science,  wisdom,  life,  and 
joy. — Dr.  Brownson. 


The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 


BY    GEORGINA    PELL    CURTIS. 


V. 

J  /ATE    MORRISON    paused    in    tlu> 

C       act   of   pouring  out  her  brother's 

\    second  cup  of  coffee,  and  glanced 

at  him  with  an  earnest  expression. 

"Have  you  seen  the  tent  colony  that 
is  encamped  near  the  mountain  pass 
between  here  and  the  mines,  Steve?" 

"Yes.  It  has  been  there  a  month.  At 
first  it  was  only  one  man, — a  Greek  named 
Upkelous,  accompanied  by  an  attendant. 
Upkelous  has  an  incipient  case  of  tuber- 
culosis; and  the  other  man,  who  claims 
to  be  a  Dr.  Way,  wants  to  establish  a  tent 
sanitarium,  or  so  he  says.  He  began  with 
Upkelous  for  a  patient;  but  now  there 
are  about  thirty  of  them,  all  living  in 
tents." 

' '  You  talk  as  if  you  were  suspicious  of 
the  colony." 

"So  I  am.  The  men  strike  me  as  a 
pretty  husky  lot  for  invalids;  although 
whenever  any  one  approaches  the  camp 
they  make  a  great  show  of  coughing,  so 
that  passers-by  will  be  impressed  by 
the  sound.  Way  (he  always  tells  you  his 
name  is  U.  M.  Way, — 'Dr.  U.  M.  Way, 
sir'),  strikes  me  as  rather  a  shifty-looking 
fellow.  The  Greek,  who  is  remarkably 
handsome,  I  believe  to  be  the  onhy 
genuine  invalid." 

"What  is  his  first  name?" 

"Demetrius.  He  is  undoubtedly  a 
gentleman." 

"If  the  colony  has  not  settled  here  in 
search  of  health,  what  is  it  here  for?" 

"Probably  to  make  trouble." 

"O  Steve,  the  mines!" 

"Yes." 

"L,et  us  hope  you  are  wrong,  Steve," 
she  said. 

"Hope  is  a  valuable  asset,  sister  mine! 
But,  frankly,  I  suspect  these  men  are 
affiliated  with  I.  W.  W.,  or  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  If  so,  there  is 
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bound  to  be  trouble;  for  theirs  is  the 
religion  of  dynamite,  and  they  can  be 
here  only  to  try  to  stir  up  the  miners  and 
breed  discontent." 

"Supposing  you  are  right,  why  have  they 
chosen  this  particular  time  to  come  here?" 

"Probably  they  have  heard  of  young 
Stonewall's  advent  among  us,  and  of 
his  plans  for  the  miners.  The  last  thing 
the  I.  W.  W.  want  is  a  contented  miner, — 
one  who  has  no  wrongs  to  redress;  the 
more  ignorant  they  are,  the  more  these 
men  try  to  play  on  their  ignorance  and 
passion.  A  really  conscientious  mine- 
owner  has  as  hard  a  time  these  days  as 
an  unscrupulous  and  selfish  one  has." 

"You  like  this  Mr.  Stonewall?"  / 

"Yes,  indeed.  He  strikes  me  as  a  fine, 
manly  fellow,  full  of  force  and  ideas,  and 
singularly  unspoiled  for  "the  son  of  so 
rich  a  man.  He  has  been  here  six  weeks, 
and  already  he  has  several  philanthropic 
schemes  under  way.  A  fine  hospital  is 
building,  the  miners'  cottages  have  been 
overhauled,  sanitation  is  improved,  and 
an  excellent  general  recreation  room  is 
rapidly  going  up.  They  say  Stonewall 
means  to  put  in  a  first-class  moving- 
picture  show,  with  a  bar  where  coffee 
and  beer  will  be  sold,  to  try  to  draw  the 
men  away  from  the  saloon." 

"Splendid!  I  had  no  idea  so  much  had 
been  going  on  in  my  absence." 

"Well,  you've  heard  about  all  the  news 
now.  Stonewall  has  been  here  several 
times.  I  called  on  him  that  first  week, 
and  I  understand  the  Wagners  and  Egans, 
and  other  ranchers,  farther  away,  did  the 
same.  Every  one  has  a  good  word  for 
him." 

"He  seems  to  be  the  popular  hero  at 
present." 

"Not  quite,  Kate:  there  is  another. 
I  had  almost  forgotten,  though.  He 
arrived  at  the  mines  a  few  days  after 

Stonewall  came  to  F .    He  has  a  dog, 

a  beautiful  pigeon,  a  violin;  and  they 
call  him  'the  blind  fiddler  of  Silver  Creek,' 
though  he  is  not  really  blind,  only  afflicted 
with  very  imperfect  sight." 


Kate  Morrison  interrupted  her  work  of 
clearing  the  breakfast  table  in  the  wide, 
cheerful  ranch  kitchen,  and  turned  her 
bright,  handsome  face  toward  her  brother. 

"Why,  vSteve,  how  interesting!  What 
does  this  strange  fiddler  do?" 

"He  works  in  the  mines;  but,  owing  to 
his  age  and  health,  not  regularly.  Some 
days  he  is  absent  altogether,  and  visible 
only  toward  evening.  He  lives  in  that 
cottage  near  the  bed  of  the  creek  where 
crazy  Pete  used  to  live.  Not  one  of  the 
men  at  the  mines  will  go  inside  the  door, 
they  are  so  afraid  of  encountering  Pete's 
ghost.  One  of  them,  an  Italian,  was  out 
quite  late  one  night,  and  he  declared  he 
saw  old  Pete's  soul  in  the  form  of  a  white  - 
bird  fly  to  the  roof  of  the  cottage  and 
suddenly  disappear." 

"Probably  the  fiddler's  pigeon.  These 
miners  are  so  superstitious!" 

"The  blind  fiddler's  pigeon  is  purple 
and  grey:  the  one  the  Italian  saw  was 
white." 

"Well,  it  is  all  very  interesting.  I 
have  some  soup  and  jelly  ready  for  little 
Ruth  Palacky,  John  Palacky's  crippled 
daughter  at  the  mines.  I  shall  go  there 
this  afternoon,  and  try  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  your  wonderful  fiddler.  Do  the  men 
like  him?" 

"The  men  adore  him.  First  it  was  a 
case  of  '  music  hath  charms  to  soothe  a 
savage  breast.'  He  drew  them  all  around 
him  by  means  of  his  violin,  which  he  plays 
with  wonderful  skill.  Then  he  began  to 
talk  to  them;  and  he  talks  as  well  as  he 
plays.  He  seems  to  be  a  pious  chap, 
without  any  cant;  and  he  can  do  all 
kinds  of  things  for  the  miners  when  they' 
get  small  hurts,  so  that  they  say  they 
would  rather  have  him  in  charge  of  the 
new  hospital  than  any  doctor  Mr.  Stone- 
wall may  send.  In  fact,  they,  one  and 
all,  have  a  born  prejudice  against  the 
company's  doctor,  no  matter  how  clever 
he  may  be.  Little  Ruth  fell  down  in  the 
gully  and  hurt  her  lame  back;  and  the 
fiddler  made  her  lie  still  for  three  days, 
while  he  played  for  her  and  told  her 
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stories  When  she  got  up  she  was  as 
well  as  ever,  and  now  she  just  worships 
him." 

"  We ,  must  have  him  here,  Steve.  I 
should  like  to  know  him." 

"If  we  can  get  him,  but  I  doubt  if  we 
can.  He  won't  leave  the  mines;  and  when 
he  is  not  working  or  doing  something  for 
the  miners,  he  seems  to  spend  all  his 
time  inside  his  little  cabin.  He  is  a 
recluse  as  well  as  a  rheumatic." 

"Do  you  think  he  is  a  man  of  the 
people  or  of  our  class?" 

"There  you  have  me,  Kate!  I  don't 
know.  He  has  rather  a  deep,  muffled 
voice,  and  his  language  is  homely,  direct, 
but  not  over-polished.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  whether  he  is  a  man  of  the  people 
or  a  gentleman  who  has  seen  better  days. 
Of  only  one  thing  I  am  sure:  he  is  a 
man  of  most  unusual  and  forceful  char- 
acter. His  influence  with  the  miners  is 
on  the  increase,  though  he  doesn't  seem 
to  notice  it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we 
shall  hear  from  him  should  the  I.  W.  W. 
attempt  to  make  trouble." 

Stephen  Morrison  arose  from  the  break- 
fast table  as  he  spoke. 

"I  have  chatted  more  than  usual,  Kate; 
and  now  I  must  go  out  and  see  the  men 
and  visit  the  stock.  It  is  good  to  have 
you  home  again,  Katy." 

Her  childhood's  name  made  the  young 
girl  smile,  as  she  returned  her  brother's 
glance. 

"And  home  is  the  best  place,  Steve. 
Aunt  Julia  and  Uncle  Edward  in  Chicago 
were  very  kind,  and  I  had  a  fine  time 
surely;  but  all  the  while  I  was  thinking 
of  you  and  the  ranch,  and  of  our  gorgeous 
sunsets." 

There  was  a  note  of  tender  enthusiasm 
in  the  girl's  voice,  which  her  brother  was 
quick  to  understand. 

"Ah,  Katy,  people  would  laugh  at  us 
for  that!  But  we  are  like  mother,  who 
loved  such  things  to  her  last  breath." 

"Do  you  remember  what  Father 
O'Connor  called  her,  Steve?  He  said  she 
was  a  practical  idealist;  a.nd  I  hope  we. 


are  that,  too.  But  now  it  is  the  practical 
for  me,  which  means  dishwashing ;  and  the 
same  for  you,  which  means  visiting  the 
herds.  So  good-bye  to  the  ideal  for  this 
morning,  Steve!" 

VI. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
the  fiddler  had  arrived  at  the  mines. 
The  men  who  had  brought  his  bed,  chair, 
and  blanket,  had  deposited  them  outside 
his  cabin  door  and  departed;  the  super- 
intendent also  had  gone,  and  the  fiddler 
was  left  alone  to  carry  in  his  furniture 
and  put  his  house  in  order.  He  under- 
stood perfectly  why  the  men  had  not 
come  inside  the  place.  In  spite  of  their 
good  nature  and  their  interest  in  him,  not 
a  man  would  enter  the  ghost-haunted 
abode. 

While  he  worked  the  fiddler  talked  to 
his  dog: 

"It's  a  better  place  than  I  thought  we 
should  get,  Jockie.  I  think  we  will  do 
very  well  here." 

And  Jock  barked  joyously,  and  even 
stood  upon  his  hind  legs  to  express 
his  cordial  agreement  with  his  master's 
views. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  fiddler  came  out 
with  his  dog  and  made  his  way  to  the 
store,  where  he  bought  some  candles,  and 
a  few  such  modest  supplies  as  he  would 
require  for  a  day  or-  two;  then,  with 
faithful  Jock  at  his  heels,  he  slowly 
retraced  his  way  to  the  cabin.  At  half- 
past  seven  he  sallied  forth  to  the  Road 
House,  and  here  for  nearly  two  hours  he 
played  for  the  assembled  crowd.  Rough 
men  and  girls  took  the  floor  and  danced 
to  his  music,  very  well  satisfied  with  this 
new  addition  to  their  number. 

The  fiddler  noticed  that  the  better  class 
of  men  seemed  to  be  absent.  Those 
present  were  the  younger  element,  who 
seemed  to  come  there  chiefly  because  the. 
girls  demanded  it.  The  barn-like  room  in 
which  they  danced  was  behind  the  bar, 
the  door  between  standing  wide  open. 
The  fiddler  observed  the  young  Irishman 
Plunkett,  arid  the  German  Meissner's 
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powerful  figure;  both  were  standing  by 
the  bar,  but  the  fiddler  was  too  far  away 
to  hear  what  they  were  talking  about. 

Presently  the  young  Irishman,  leaving 
the  bar/  came  toward  the  dancers,  and 
paused  for  a  moment  in  the.  doorway 
between  the  rooms.  A  handsome  girl, 
tall,  with  snapping  black  eyes,  uncere- 
moniously left  her  partner,  and,  walking 
up  to  the  Irishman,  held  out  her  hand  to 
lead  him  to  the  dance. 

"Come  on,  Ray,"  she  said.  "You've 
been  waiting  long  enough." 

"Oh,  no,  Liz!    I  can't  dance." 

"You  an  Irishman  and  can't  dance. 
Nonsense!" 

But   Plunkett   was   obdurate. 

"Well,  then,  I'll  do  the  cake  walk  with 
Jake." 

Quick  as  a  flash  she  had  whirled  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  seized  the  hand 
of  a  tall,  muscular  young  Negro  who  was 
lounging  against  the  wall,  and  the  next 
moment,  amidst  roars  of  laughter,  they 
were  executing  an  exaggerated  cake  walk, 
making  the  circuit  of  the  room. 

The  young  Irishman  reddened.  It  was 
a\  "slap,"  as  the  girl  meant  it  to  be,  that 
she  should  select  the  Negro  to  take  the 
place  he  refused.  His  fighting  blood  was 
up.  Crossing  the  room,  he  blocked  the 
path  of  the  on-coming  pair,  seized  the 
Negro  and  hurled  him  aside;  then,  taking 
the  girl  by  the  hand,  he  swept  across  the 
room  in  a  rapid  reverse,  and  the  next 
moment  they  were  in  a  wild  dance,  in 
which  each,  nevertheless,  kept  perfect 
time,  the  fiddler  playing  faster  and  faster. 
The  young  Irishman's  step  was  full  of 
grace  and  vigor,  thoroughly  belying  his 
declaration  that  he  could  not  dance.  As 
to  the  girl,  she  was  intoxicated  with 
delight.  Getting  her  breath,  she  said: 

"Now  let  us  dip!" 

And  he,  catching  her  meaning,  began 
alternately  to  dip  and  glide,  to  the  delight 
of  the  onlookers,  everyone  else  having 
stopped  dancing  to  give  them  the  floor. 
The  girl  wore  a  red  and  white  striped 
dress,  with  a  red  ribbon  about  her  waist; 


her  jet-black  hair  was  dressed  low  on 
the  nape  of  her  neck,  and  a  red  rose  was 
fastened  over  one  ear.  Her  cheeks, 
flushed  with  dancing  and  excitement, 
added  to  her  striking  appearance.  Un- 
deniably she  was  the  handsomest  of  the 
dozen  or  more  girls  in  the  room. 

The  music  came  to  an  end  just  as  the 
burly  form  of  Brown,  the  superintendent, 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Time  is  up!"  he  said. 

With  one  accord  all  present  began  to 
leave.  The  Czar  of  Russia  was  not  more 
autocratic  in  ruling  his  millions  of  subjects 
than  was  the  overseer  in  his  control  of 
the  miners,  and  one  of  his  rules  was 
that  a  dance  must  begin  e*arly  and  end 
early.  Seeing  which,  the  fiddler  arose, 
put  away  his  violin,  and  walked  up  to 
the  overseer. 

"Who  was  that  girl,"  he  said,  —  "the 
one  that  held  the  floor?" 

"That  was  Liz  Palacky,  a  Hungarian, 
and  a  perfect  devil,  but  the  men  all  like 
her  in  spite  of  her  sharp  tongue.  Her 
mother  is  dead,  and  she  keeps  house  for 
her  father,  who  works  in  the  mines.  The 
only  human  being  she  is  ever  tender  with 
is  her  little  crippled  sister  Ruth." 

"Then  there  is  good  in  her,"  said  the 
fiddler. 

Unawed  by  the  presence  of  the  over- 
seer, the  bartender  began  putting  out 
the  lights;  and,  bidding  them  good- 
night, the  fiddler,  with  his  dog,  took  his 
departure. 

The  bartender  grinned. 

"Well,  boss,"  he  said,  "that  feller's 
got  manners." 

"And  a  good  thing  if  the  others 
had,"  answered  the  overseer.  "I  don't 
believe  a  miner  ever  bade  me  good-night 
before." 

Meanwhile  the  fiddler  was  slowly 
walking  homeward,  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  he  had  closed  and  bolted  the 
door  of  his  cabin.  The  precious  violin 
was  carefully  placed  on  a  shelf  for  the 
night,  out  of  reach  of  harm's  way;  and 
the  now  sleepy  dog  was  made  comfortable 
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on    a    bed    of    straw    alongside    his    cot. 

"You're  to  stay  there,  Jock,  till  I  come 
back.  And,  remember,  you're  not  to  bark 
or  try  to  follow  me.  You  understand?" 

The  dog  wagged  his  tail  and  looked 
up  at  his  master  with  almost  human 
eyes  of  adoring  devotion. 

Satisfied,  the  fiddler  walked  into  a 
small  inner  room,  and,  bending  down 
carefully,  lifted  up  about  half  of  the 
board  floor.  What  he  saw  did  not  seem 
to  surprise  him;  for,  stepping  into  what 
looked  like  a  dark  hole,  and  letting  down 
the  floor  again  over  his  head,  he  was 
soon  walking  along  a  steep,  narrow  stair- 
way, until,  at  the  bottom,  he  reached 
an  abandoned"  tunnel  of  the  mines. 

Lighting  a  lantern  that  hung  on  the 
wall,  he  was  presently  walking  rapidly 
westward  through  the"  empty  and  silent 
corridors,  his  quick  walk  taking  him  the 
distance  of  a  mile.  The  next  moment  he 
had  emerged  from  out  a  low  wooden  door, 
in  front  of  which  grew  a  wilderness  of 
shrubs  and  underbrush.  Locking  the  door 
softly,  he  slipped  the  key  into  his 
pocket;  and  was  about  to  whistle  when 
he  heard  the  sound  of  passing  footsteps, 
and,  crouching  in  the  shadow  of  the 
bushes,  he  watched  the  two  men  who 
were  going  by.  One  was  the  Greek, 
Demetrius  Upkelous;  the  other  was  his 
supposed  physician,  Dr.  U.  M.  Way. 
Both  were  talking  aloud,  and  the  watcher, 
as  he  desired,  overheard  every  word  they 
said. 

(To  be  continued.) 

»  .  »  >  « 

• 

IN  his  famous  controversy  with  CEcolam- 
padius,  Blessed  John  Fisher  wrote:  "If 
any  one  should  attentively  consider  the 
progress  and  the  decline,  and  the  refor- 
mations of  life  which  have  often  occurred 
in  the  Church,  he  will  find  that  neglect 
or  abuse  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  has 
been  the  cause  of  decline;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  faithful  worship  and 
devout  frequentation  of  this  Sacrament 
have  wonderfully  contributed  to  progress 
and  reform." 


My  Visit  to  Father  Lacombe. 


BY    M.  M.  G.  BAKER. 


IT  was  on  the  evening  of  December  31, 
1914,  that,  despite  the  schedules  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
we  realized  our  long-planned  visit  to 
Father  Lacombe.  Alighting  from  the  train 
at  the  little  station  of  Midnapore,  about 
ten  miles  south  of  Calgary,  Alberta, 
we  were  directed  by  the  "assistant" 
station  master  (I  presume  he  was  such) 
to  follow  the  road  to  the  left  and  go  right 
on  up  the  hill. 

The  Home,  its  outline  defined  clearly 
in  bold  relief  against  the  sky  and  open 
prairie,  with  the  moon  casting  its  long 
shadow  over  the  glistening  snow,  looked 
somewhat  different  from  the  picture  it 
presented  when  we  caught  a  glimpse  of 
it  passing  through  the  little  village  during 
the  previous  summer.  Then  the  beautiful 
wild  flowers  of  Alberta,  which  blossom 
so  profusely,  with  a  new  variety  each 
month,  waved  and  nodded  amidst  the 
tall  wild  prairie  grass  on  the  hill.  The 
Home  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
covers  a  large  site  given  to  Father 
Lacombe  by  that  generous  gentleman,  Mr. 
P.  Burns,  of  Calgary;  this  being  the 
reason  the  Home  is  located  at  Midnapore 
instead  of  Lacombe, — a  small  town  of 
something  like  4000  inhabitants,  named 
for  Father  Lacombe,  and  about  ninety 
miles  north  of  Calgary. 

The  vSisters  of  Providence  supplied  the 
funds  for  the  erection  of  this  spacious 
four-story  modern  building,  which  com- 
petes with  any  up-to-date  hospital  for 
cleanliness  and  simplicity.  And  Mid- 
napore is  only  a  small  village!  The 
institution  houses  about  eight  Sisters, 
sixty  orphans,  and  twelve  or  more  aged 
people, — a  large  family  to  be  practically 
dependent  upon  charity.  Yet  Father 
Lacombe' s  friends  have  been  generous  with 
their  donations,  the  late  Lord  Strathcona 
being  among  the  noted  dpnors.  There 
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are  only  two  Catholic  orphan  asylums 
in  all  Alberta,  the  Salvation  Army  being 
the  only  other  religious  organization  which 
cares  for  the  orphans. 

A  bright,  wholesome  little  miss,  after 
learning  of  our  mutual  destination,  pre- 
pared us  for  the  sweetness  and  goodness 
of  the  "Little  Sisters"  of  the  Home.  One 
of  them  was  awaiting  my  short  climb  up 
the  hill.  She  expressed  her  regret  that 
Father  was  more  tired  than  usual.  He 
had  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  bright, 
sunny  day,  so  clear  and  cold,  and  typical 
of  the  winters  of  Alberta's  altogether 
delightful  climate.  Yet  we  were  more 
than  impressed  when  she  led  us  to  his 
room  and  we  saw  that  interesting  figure 
of  history,  once  so  vivid,  big  and  strong, 
now  vivid  still,  though  so  shrunken,  so 
weak,  so  patiently  waiting  the  last  call 
for  the  "long,  long  trail." 

This  noble  French-Canadian  priest,  soon 
after  his  ordination,  consecrated  his  life 
to  the  Christianizing  of  the  heathen  Red 
Men  of  the  great  Northwest.  He  was 
born  at  St.  Sulpice,  in  the  County  of 
I/' Assumption,  Quebec,  February  29,  1828, 
and  was  educated  at  L'  Assumption  College. 
He  came  to  Manitoba  in  1849,  later  being 
appointed  missionary  to  the  Territories. 
Katherine  Hughes  in  her  book,  "Father 
Lacombe,  Black-Robed  Voyageur,"  tells 
most  entertainingly  of  the  life  of  this 
interesting  old  priest, — how  he  lived  among 
the  Indians,  taught  them  and  converted 
them  to  the  Christian  faith,  learned  their 
language  and  their  traditions.  He  estab- 
,lished  missions  throughout  this  immense 
Province.  He  was  known  among  nations 
and  tribes  by  the  sign  of  a  red  cross  on 
a  white  flag,  which  he  used  when  approach- 
ing a  hostile  camp.  His  favorite  people 
were  the  Metis,  a  nation  of  half-breeds. 
He  patiently  taught  these  to  farm,  and 
established  small  settlements. 

Time  has  changed  these  Red  Men; 
contact  with  civilization  has  left  few,  very 
few,  of  the  Indians  Father  Lacombe  knew 
and  loved.  Often  now  we  see  a  tall 
brave  stalking  slouchily  down  the  street, 


with  a  bandana  handkerchief  tied  about 
his  head,  sombrero  hat  on  top  of  this, 
a  huge  fur  overcoat  and  moccasins;  and, 
not  rarely,  his  squaw  following  him, 
perhaps  with  a  papoose  slung  in  a  shawl 
or  blanket  on  her  back.  In  the  summer 
time,  the  brave  will  be  minus  the  fur 
coat,  but  with  an  ice  "cream  cone  in  each 
hand;  his  squaw  bringing  up  the  rear 
by  several  feet,  supplied  in  like  manner. 
What  could  be  more  typical  of  civilization 
than  the  Indian  greedily  eating  an  ice- 
cream cone  ? 

But  if  you  should  speak  to  the  dear 
old  Father  of  his  courage,  the  valor  of 
his  deeds,  he  would  quietly  say,  '  It  was 
nothing  but  his  duty  as  he  saw  it, — really, 
nothing  but  doing  one's  duty,  after  all.' 

He  told  me  this  was  his  room;  and  the 
time-dimmed  eyes,  roving  around  the 
apartment,  rested  on  his  "secretary,"  he 
said, — a  quiet,  dignified  French  priest  of 
middle  age,  bidden  behind  thick  spectacles ; 
and  his  "nurse,"  this  bit  of  bright  sunshine 
and  kindly  warmth  who  had  so  graciously 
conducted  me  to  "the  Father."  I  am  sure 
she  lends  him  patience  while  he  is  waiting, 
for  he  is  waiting,  and  he  knows  he  is 
waiting.  "I  can  not  read,  I  can  not 
hear;  but,  oh,  so  many  friends, — good 
friends,  dear  friends!"  And  he  looked  far 
off  without  seeing,  then  to  the  crackling 
logs  in  the  grate.  He  was  proud  of  the 
Home  of  the  Little  Sisters,  and  the  little 
parochial  church  of  the  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

As  he  gave  the  holly  we  had  pinned  on 
his  cassock  to  the  little  Sister,  his  nurse, 
we  both  seemed  to  think  the  same 
thought, — just  how  much  of  the  new 
year  he  would  see  roll  by.  The  last  year 
had  been  hard  on  him,  the  last  months 
breaking  him  up  sadly.  But  time  had 
softened  the  lines  on  his  face,  though  his 
head  still  had  an  aggressive  bearing.  His 
eyes  were  shrewd,  his  nose  courageous, 
his  mouth  and  chin  humanely  benevolent, 
speaking  the  intense  love  of  humanity 
which  is  his.  His  skin  was  quite  dark, 
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his  hair  ^still  black  and  long,  and  his 
hand,  I  noticed,  well  shaped.  He  was  so 
patient,  so  tired,  we  said  we  would  not 
stay  any  longer,  but  would  see  him  again; 
and,  with  his  "Good-bye  and  God  bless 
you,"  we  left  him. 

Sister  Clarica,  who  has  been  Mother 
Superior  since  the  institution  was  first 
erected,  proudly  showed  us  the  chapel. 
Its  peace  and  simplicity  are  pleasing; 
the  lace  on  the  altar-cloth  is  a  rare  and 
beautiful  specimen  of  its  kind.  The 
Stations  and  statues  harmonize  perfectly, 
the  latter  being  very  good  pieces  in  bas 
relief  of  a  finely  pastel-tinted  plaster 
preparation.  The  chapel  is  an  exception 
to  various  others,  which  suffer  from  the 
rather  poor  taste  of  too  many  distorted 
"  every  things "  so  typical  of  the  old 
French-Canadian  regime.  Then,  too,  these 
little  Sisters  of  Providence  seemed  so 
broad  in  their  views,  and  were  altogether 
pleasing. 

The  register,  with  autographs  of  several 
noted  persons  who  have  visited  the  Home, 
is  rather  a  recent  acquisition,  dating  back 
only  to  1912.  Also  there  is  a  beautiful 
French  edition  of  the  Bible,  a  gift  to  Father 
Tvacombe.  It  is  bound  in  cardinal  morocco, 
and  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
splendid  engravings. 

Sister  Superior,  like  so  many  of  her 
calling  whose  various  successes  speak  for 
themselves,  maintains  and  directs  this 
Home  with  wonderful  executive  ability. 
And  we  never  hear  about  these  engaging, 
clever  personalities  in  the  magazines! 
What  a  relief  from  the  loud  clamor  of 
woman's  rights  and  woman's  sphere  are 
these  nuns,  who  have  been  accomplishing 
so  much  through  all  the  years  by  pur- 
suing a  quiet,  steady  course,  without  any 
advertising  or  publicity! 

So  we  thought  as  we  departed  through 
the  deep,  newly-fallen  snow.  Following 
the  path  made  by  so  many  tiny  feet,  we 
passed  the  little  parochial  church  of  the 
village.  The  moon  cast  its  clear  light 
over  this  still,  vast  country,  with  the 
shadow  of  the  Home  glittering  on  the 


snow.  Would  time  erase  this  shadow 
or  deepen  it?  Would  the  influence  of 
that  courageous,  self-sacrificing,  humanity- 
loving  priest  last  all  down  the  }rears? 
Who  can  tell? 

I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  the 
"assistant"  station  master  while  awaiting 
the  return  train.  He  carried  a  lantern 
as  well  as  an  air  of  sombre,  morose 
authority.  He  confided  that  he  flagged 
the  train  at  night.  This,  with  cleaning 
up  the  station,  comprised  his  duties  and 
authority.  The  telegraph  operator  was 
the  "main  guy,"  he  said.  "That  there 
train,  she  don't  stop:  she  goes  right 
through  to  Calgary;  so  you  better  come 
in  where,  it's  warm."  We  could  see  the 
headlight  several  miles  off  in  this  undu- 
lating, hilly  country,— now  up,  now  down, 
over  here,  over  there. 

In  answer  to  our  questions  as  to  the 
population  of  the  little  village,  the  grey- 
headed old  man  punctuated  his  reply 
by  relieving  his  mouth  of  quantities  of 
tobacco  juice: 

"Why,  there's  Browns,  whose  son 
married  and  lives  over  there," — pointing 
in  the  direction  of  the  water  tank.  "And 
the  Joneses;  they  live  close  together," — • 
indicating  some  vague  direction  behind 
the  station.  "And,  then,  there's  Smiths; 
they  live  right  on  the  main  road  where 
the  auty-mo'-beels  go  through," — and  so 
on  until  he  had  enumerated  about  a  dozen 
families. 

He  had  known  Father  Lacombe  for 
years.  "He's  failing  fast,  ain't  h??  Grand 
old  man.  Saved  the  Indian  business  all 
right.  Yes,  I  knew  you  war  going  up 
to  the  Home  afore  ya  asted  me." 

I  wonder  how  he  knew? 


IF  all  who  believe  had  but  been  true 
to  their  trust,  religion  must  in  every  age 
have  shone  abroad  with  a  light  that  would 
long  since  have  conquered  the  world  to 
itself.  It  is  an  eye  keener  than  ours 
that  sees  how  far  each  man  has  used  his 
wealth  of  faith  rightly,  or  come  by  his 
poverty  honestly. — Aubrey  de  Vere. 
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A  Peasant  Home. 


The  Purple  Hair. 


BY    R.    OK. 


A    LEGEND    OP    GREECE. 


1ffl"lS   nighttime   in  an   Irish   home: 

The   mother   plies  her  wheel, 
And  gladsome   music  gaily   hums 

From  flying  band   and  reel. 
A   merry  fire  is  on  the  hearth: 
The   ware  reflects  the  sheen; 
But   merrier  still   the  laughter   when 
The  children  play   pookeen. 

Their  father  has  not  yet  come  home, — 

At  dawn  he  went  to  town. 
The  day  was  short,  but  now  'twas  long 

Since  evening  sun  went  down. 
"Hush,  children,— hush!    See,  is  that  noise 

The   horse   in   the   boreen." 
They  go:  "No,  mother, — no!"  they  cry. 

And  play  again  pookeen. 

Ofttimes  she  stops,  she  listens  oft, 

And  oft  sends  out  to  see; 
They  look,  but  neither  man  nor  horse 

Approaches  on  the  lea. 
They  hasten  back;    the  heat  is  kind, — 

The  air  outside  is  keen; 
And  in  their  wake  the  moon  steals  in 

To  see  them   play   pookeen. 

But  feet  will  tire,  and  heads  will  droop; 

And  when  "the  prayers"  are  said, 
The   anxious   mother   kisses  them, 

And  lays  them  in  their  bed. 
Returning  to  her  lonely   wheel, 

She,  conjures  many  a  scene, — 
While  in  their  dreams,   and   merrily, 

The  children  play  pookeen. 

At  last  a  step  is  heard, —  oh,  joy! 

Her  troubles  fade  away. 
"He  sold  the  horse,  and  tramped  it  home," 

Explains  the  long  delay. 
They  chat,  they  pray,  at  length  retire; 

The  house  is  now  serene, — 
And  angels  tread  the  moonbeams  where 

The  children  played  pookeen. 


EARTH  is  our  workhouse,  and  heaven 
is,  or  should  be,  our  storehouse.  Our 
chief  business  here  is,  to,  lay  up  treasures 


NISUS,  the  first  King  of  Megara, 
noticed  one  day  among  his  curly 
black  locks  a  single  hair  the  color  of 
which  was  a  pronounced  purple.  He  was 
just  going  to  pull  it  out  when  he  bethought 
himself  that  perhaps  he  had  better  consult 
the  oracle,  as  was  the  custom  in  those 
days.  The  oracle  responded:  "To  the 
purple  hair  the  sceptre  is  bound."  That 
meant:  "If  the  king  loses  the  purple 
hair,  he  loses  his  kingdom." 

From  that  time  the  life  of  Nisus  became 
a  perfect  torment.  It  would  take  a 
whole  book  to  describe  the  precautions 
and  the  agonies  of  which  that  particular 
hair  was  the  cause.  It  once  saved  the 
life  of  the  king's  physician  after  having 
brought  about  that  official's  condemnation 
to  death. 

This  physician,  skilful  but  avaricious, 
sought  principally  to  get  as  much  money 
out  of  the  king  as  possible.  His  brother 
official,  the  barber,  imitated  him;  but, 
being  somewhat  shrewder,  managed  to 
inspire  a  greater  amount  of  .confidence. 
Both  of  them  visited  the  palace  every 
morning  to  lavish  their  cares  upon  Nisus. 
The  barber  removed  the  king's  head-press; 
then,  looking  for  the  purple  hair,  showed 
it  to  Nisus  by  means  of  a  mirror;  and, 
moistening  it  with  a  mixture  destined  to 
keep  it  supple  and  prevent  it  from  falling 
out,  proceeded  to  comb  the  royal  locks. 
It  was  a.  work  of  art  to  arrange  those 
locks  without  doing  injury  to  the  precious 
talisman,  for  the  slightest  inattention 
might  prove  fatal.  Finally  he  imprisoned 
his  Majesty's  head  in  a  large  diadem, 
which  he  fastened  to  the  monarch's  neck; 
and  with  that  his  office  was  accomplished 
and  he  retired. 

Several  times  during  the  day,  however, 
he  was  recalled.  The  diadem  becoming 
loosened,  Nisus  feared  that .  the  priceless 
purple  hair  might  straggle  out  and  run 
the  danger  of  being  broken;  gr  else  he 
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had  a  headache,  and  imagined  that  his 
hair  was  coming  out  by  the  roots;  or  a 
dozen  similar  follies  kept  him  in  constant 
anxiety  and  dismay.  His  neuralgic  attacks 
becoming  more  frequent,  he  sent  for  his 
doctor,  who  prescribed  different  remedies, 
without  succeeding  in  relieving  his  patient. 
Nisus  believed  that  the  doctor  was  in  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  and  caused  him 
to  be  watched,  but  discovered  nothing. 
One  day,  however,  as  the  king  was  hiding 
behind  a  curtain,  he  heard  the  physician 
say  to  the  barber: 

"I'm  not  surprised  that  the  king  suffers 
from  head  trouble.  He  has  had  his 
cranium  bound  up  and  pressed  so  tightly 
for  years  that  it  would  be  a  wonder  if 
he  didn't  suffer.  If  you  could  persuade 
him  to  remove  that  head-press  when  he 
goes  to  bed,  he  would  be  a  good  deal 
better  off." 

"Ah,  traitor!"  cried  Nisus,  springing 
upon  the  doctor.  "Your  perfidy  is 
unveiled.  You  want  to  pull  out  the  purple 
hair.  Soldiers,  seize  him  and  throw  him 
into  the  deepest  dungeon!" 

Then,  turning  to  the  courtiers  who  had 
gathered  around,  he  added: 

"Thus  will  be  punished  whoever  at- 
tempts to  injure  our  purple  hair." 

That  very  evening,  as  the  barber  was 
going  by  the  prison,  a  couple  of  waxen 
tablets  fell  at  his  feet.  He  picked  them  up 
and  read  this  message  from  the  physician: 

"To  any  one  that  saves  my  life,  I,  the 
king's  physician,  will  give  half  my  fortune, 
which  amounts  to  two  gold  talents  [about 
$38,000]." 

The  barber  reflected  that  he  might 
need  the  services  of  the  doctor  later  on, 
and  that  a  few  thousand  dollars  were 
not  to  be  despised;  so  he  resolved  to  try 
the  venture  of  preserving  the  physician's 
life.  Accordingly,  when  replacing  the 
diadem  on  his  royal  master's  head  the 
next  morning,  he  left  it  a  little  looser 
than  usual,  and,  moreover,  allowed  the 
purple  hair  to  hang  down  from  under 
the  band.  Nisus  always  took  a  siesta 
after  dinner,  and  while  it  lasted  he  would 


have  nobody  near  him  but  the  barber. 
The  latter  was  counting  on  that  period 
of  the  day  to  effect  his  purpose.  vSure 
enough,  just  as  soon  as  Nisus  began  to 
snore,  the  barber  gently  lifted  the  diadem, 
took  hold  of  the  fateful  hair,  and  dyed 
it  black  with  a  tincture  which  he  applied 
with  a  delicate  painter's  brush.  He 
went  about  the  work  with  infinite  pre- 
caution; for  he  well  knew  what  frightful 
tortures  he  would  be  made  to  suffer  if 
the  king  suddenly  woke  up  and  detected 
him  in  his  crime.  But  confidence  in  his 
address  and  the  desire  of  the  promised 
reward  were  strong  enough  to  master  his 
fears,  and  he  went  through  with  his 
task  to  the  end.  He  had  scarcely  finished 
it  when  Nisus  awoke. 

"Ah,  'tis  you,"  he  cried.  "What  an 
atrocious  dream  I've  had!  I  thought  some 
evil  had  happened  to  my  purple  hair. 
Get  me  the  mirror  quick,  and  take  off 
my  diadem." 

The  barber  having  obeyed,  the  king 
looked  at  himself,  and  jumped  up,  crying: 

"My  hair!  I've  lost  my  purple  hair! 
Alas,  my  dream  was  a  reality!" 

Then,  as  a  dreadful  suspicion  crossed 
his  mind,  he  was  about  to  seize  the 
barber  when  the  latter  exclaimed  with  an 
air  of  astonishment: 

"Your  purple  hair,  sire?  Why,  'tis 
still  there." 

' '  Whereabouts  ? ' ' 

"Look." 

"I  don't  see  it." 

"Here." 

"You  are  mocking  me." 

"The  gods  forbid,  your  Majesty!" 

"Wretch,  don't  bandy  words  with  me! 
You  have  pulled  out  my  hair." 

"The  proof,  your  Majesty,  that  nobody 
has  pulled  it  out  is  that  you  are  still 
reigning." 

This  argument  seemed  to  impress  the 
king.  He  reflected  a  moment,  looked  in 
the  mirror  again,  and  murmured: 

"Yet,  in  that  case,  how  explain!  Here, 
I'll  have  corroboration.  Call  a  guard." 

The  guard  entered, — it  was  one  of  those 
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who  had  heard  the  king's  threats  the  day 
before. 

"Come  over  here,"  said  Nisus,  "and  fear 
nothing.  Do  you  see  my  purple  hair?" 

"Sire — "  stammered  the  guard,  who 
understood  that  he  was  being  put  to  a 
test  and  that  it  behooved  him  to  be 
prudent. 

"Comecloser,"  continued  Nisus.  "Don't 
be  afraid.  There! — can  you  see  it  now?" 

An  imperceptible  sign  made  by  the 
barber  gave  the  guard  a  cue,  and  he 
cried : 

"Yes,  yes,  sire,  I  see  it." 

"Where?" 

"Here,"  replied  the  guard,  pointing 
with  his  finger. 

"Ah!"  said  the  king,  sadly.  "Then  I 
have  imperfect  sight.  What  do  you 
think,  barber?" 

"Your  Majesty,  I  think  that  you  have 
suddenly  been  seized  with  a  sort  of 
color-blindness  which  prevents  you  from 
distinguishing  purple  objects." 

"But  I  can't  stay  like  this.  I  must  be 
cured." 

"I  know  only  one  man  who  can  hope 
to  cure  you,  sire." 

"Send  for  him,  then,  right  away." 

"Alas,  sire,  he  has  incurred  your  dis- 
pleasure. He's  in  prison." 

"My  physician?  Never  mind.  I'll 
pardon  him  if  he  cures  me.  Guard,  run 
and  liberate  him." 

The  guard  hurried  out  and  soon  returned 
with  the  doctor,  to  whom  on  the  way  he 
had  told  all  he  knew  about  the  matter. 
The  doctor,  understanding  that  the  barber 
was  planning  some  trick,  judged  it  well  to 
second  his  efforts.  On  entering  the  king's 
presence,  he  made  as  if  to  prostrate  him- 
self; but  Nisus  prevented  him. 

"Quick! — examine  my  eyes.  I'll  pardon 
your  treason  if  you  restore  my  normal 
sight." 

"Sire,  you  appear  to  be  suffering  from 
a  lesion  of  the  optic  nerve." 

"Well,  what's  to  be  done  to  cure  it?" 

"You  must  take  a  beverage  that  I  will 
go  at  once  and  prepare,.  But  I  shall  need 


some    assistance.     Pray,    let   your   barber 
accompany  me." 

Nisus  readily  assented,  well  pleased 
that  the  barber  could  thus  keep  an  eye 
on  the  physician. 

Once  outside,  the  two  conspirators 
decided  that  the  king  should  take  a 
narcotic,  and  that,  while  he  was  uncon- 
scious, the  precious  hair  would  be  restored 
to  its  natural  royal  color. 

"Only,"  said  the  barber,  "as  I'm  the 
only  one  who  knows  the  exact  position  of 
the  hair,  and  the  process  by  which  to 
restore  its  color,  I  give  you  fair  warning, 
my  friend,  that  unless  you  make  over  to 
me,  right  away,  half  your  fortune,  I  wash 
my  hands  of  the  matter  and  leave  you  to 
your  fate." 

The  doctor  tried  to  back  out  of  his 
promise,  or  at  least  to  lessen  the  amount 
to  be  given  to  the  barber;  but  the  latter 
held  firm,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  give  him  the  money. 

In  the  meantime  the  king  was  growing 
impatient.  He  picked  up  the  mirror  every 
few  minutes,  and  sent  messenger  after 
messenger  to  tell  the  doctor  to  hurry  up. 
At  last  the  physician  appeared  with  the 
precious  potion,  which  Nisus  rather  gulped 
down  than  drank.  The  king  slept  for  an 
hour;  and  on  awaking  he  came  near 
fainting  when  he  once  more  saw  his 
purple  hair  as  fresh  and  good  as  new. 
He  laughed  and  cried,  embraced  the 
doctor,  made  him  a  handsome  present, 
and  increased  his  salary.  On  hearing  of 
his  brother  official's  good  luck,  the  barber 
was  filled  with  regret  that  he  had  not 
demanded  a  larger  share  of  his  fortune. 
"Things  never  go  quite  right  in  this 
world,"  he  said. 


The  End  of  Day. 


BY    SPEER    STRAHAN. 


/|>  CLOUD  against  the  dying  light, 
^     And  silvered  evening  sea, 
And  dusk  upon  each  breathless  height, — 
Ah,  what  must  heaven  be! 
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Clery. 


BY  R.  McCop.RY. 


IN  these  days  of  war,  when  hostile 
armies  are  overrunning  the  fair  land 
of  France,  laying  waste  her  treasures  and 
destroying  the  ancient  historic  temples  of 
God,  countless  memories  come  back  to 
me  of  happy  days  spent  under  the  shadow 
of  Clery's  old  church.  Many  times  that 
church  has  suffered  at  the  despoiler's 
hands.  Desecrated  and  pillaged  by  Hugue- 
nots in  1562,  it  was  restored  in  less  than 
a  century  by  Louis  XIII.  Later  a  revo- 
lutionary horde  swept  through  its  portals 
in  a  fiery  passage,  to  be  followed  in  the 
fatal  year  of  1870  by  victorious  Prussians. 
Scarcely  half  a  century  has  gone  by,  yet 
the  Prussian  armies  are  again  in  France. 
Not  victorious, — at  least  not  yet:  beaten 
back  inch  by  inch,  struggling  fiercely,  and 
pouring  out  their  blood  like  water. 

So  far  Clery  has  escaped, — yet  for  how 
long?  Who  knows.  Happily,  it  is  not  in 
their  path.  It  stands  on  the  wide  plain 
of  La  Sologne,  about  thirty  kilometers 
from  Orleans.  The  great,  wide  river  of 
the  Loire  flows  with  its  own  strong  swift- 
ness through  the  plain.  On  one  side  is 
the  little  town  of  Meung,  famous  as  the 
birthplace  of  Jean  de  Mehung,  the  poet; 
noted  also  for  its  ancient  Gothic  church, 
of  exquisite  proportion.  As  we  gaze  across 
the  river  at  the  spires  of  Clery  so  clear- 
cut  in  the  distance,  some  one  points 
out,  behind  us,  the  site  of  the  stables 
of  Louis  XL  Here  he  used  to  leave  his 
horses  before  crossing  the  river,  and 
proceed  on  foot  to  Clery.  It  was  his 
favorite  church,  rebuilt  by  him  to  en- 
shrine an  ancient  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  dug  up  in  an  old  vineyard. 

Where  Louis  crossed  in  boats,  we  now 
,pass  over  a  fine  suspension  bridge.  The 
Prussians  partially  destroyed  this  in  1870, 
but  it  was  restored  after  the  war.  A  long, 
straight,  white  road  leads  to  CleVy,  It 
is  about  fPW  fciterosters  in  length,  flat 


and  monotonous;  but  a  good  road,  ex- 
cellent for  motoring.  Unhappily,  the 
best  roads  for  motoring  are  not  the 
pleasantest  for  walking.  The  pedestrian 
loves  the  winding  lanes,  whose  high 
hedgerows  now  and  then  give  a  fair 
glimpse  of  meadow  land  and  scattered 
hamlet.  Each  corner  lures  him  on  with 
the  promise  of  some  new  thing  to  be 
seen  beyond.  On  such  a  road  one  does 
not  weary:  Fancy  leads  the  footsteps. 
But  on  a  wide,  flat  road,  on  an  almost 
treeless  plain,  and  in  the  piercing  cold 
of  a  winter's  day, — ah  me!  how  long  and 
dull  it  seemed!  Even  a  solitary  poplar 
tree  gave  one  a  passing  joy.  It  was  a 
something  different  in  all  that  sameness. 
When  the  vines  are  up  and  strong  in 
.their  luxuriant  growth,  I  am  sure  the 
road  must  be  a  pleasant  path  through  all 
that  cool  and  verdant  green.  But  I  knew 
it  only  in  the  winter  months,  —  a  cold 
white  ribbon  of  road,  through  endless 
bare,  brown  landscapes. 

Far  off  in  the  distance,  the  church 
seems  perched  upon  the  plain,  visible 
from  every  point;  yet,  like  some  mirage, 
receding  as  the  weary  feet  draw  nearer. 
To  me,  that  far-off  view  was  ever  the 
best.  Seen  close,  the  church  is  lost  in 
the  maze  of  houses  piled  around  it.  But 
viewed  from  afar,  across  the  river,  what  a 
beautiful,  fairy  thing,  floating  upon  the 
plain,  the  encroaching  village  a  mere 
nothing  at  its  feet!  Its  spires  lure  one 
on  across  the  dreary  plain.  We  follow 
the  vision  step  by  step  till  it  is  lost; 
found  again  a  moment  later;  then  lost 
completely  in  a  labyrinth  of  village  streets, 
whence  a  few  turns  bring  us  full  tilt 
against  the  flying 'buttresses  of  the  side 
walls;  thence  to  the  fagade  to  obtain  a 
full  view. 

To  me  that  full  view  was  ever  dis- 
appointing. I  loved  my  Clery  of  the 
plain,  beautiful  with  the  clear-cut,  soar- 
ing lightness  lent  by  distance.  Near  at 
hand,  the  church  is  too  dark,  and, 
surrounded  as  it  is,  too  heavy,  in  spite  of 
its  admirable  proportions,  Still,  it  is  an 
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ancient  and  historic  church, — the  only 
church  in  France  which  still  contains 
the  entire  body  of  a  king.  I  speak  of 
Louis  XL,  of  France,  who,  with  his  Queen, 
lies  buried  here.  There  are  other  tombs 
of  interest:  that  of  Dunois,  comrade-in- 
arms to  Jeanne  d'Arc,  also  those  of 
Francois  d 'Orleans  and  of  Agnes  de 
Savoie.  But  to  lovers  of  "Quentin  Dur- 
ward"  the  tomb  of  Louis  will  be  of  the 
greatest  interest.  Four  pillars  support  a 
flat  stone  slab,  on  which  is  a  statue  .  of 
the  King  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  At  each 
corner  is  a  cherub  kneeling. 

A  stone  in  the  aisle  being  removed,  one 
descends  a  few  steps  beneath  the  monu- 
ment to  the  actual  tomb.  At  the  head 
is  a  small  glass-covered  cavity  which 
contains  the  skulls  of  Louis  and  of  Char- 
lotte of  vSavoy,  his  wife.  That  of  Louis 
is  in  two  parts,  having  crumbled  from 
too  constant  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
forehead  is  low,  the  jaw  pointed.  The 
glass  covering  is  now  hermetically  sealed, 
though  once  visitors  were  allowed  to 
touch  the  skulls.  What  a  reminder  of 
the  "Vanitas  vaniiatum"  thus  to  hold 
in  one's  hands  the  crumbling  skull  of 
Louis  XL!  Jj 

Near  the  King's  monument  is  to  be 
seen  an  ugly  wooden  statue  of  St.  Andre. 
It  stands  on  a  kind  of  four-handled  bier 
and  is  very  ancient.  Some  laborers  turned 
it  up  when  digging  in  a  vineyard  near 
thi  church.  Once  a  year  it  is  carried  in 
procession.  I  believe  the  ceremony  has 
something  to  do  with  the  harvest  or  with 
the  vines,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

The  famous  statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
Clery  is  also  of  wood  and  also  ugly.  It 
was  in  honor  of  this  statue,  found  in  the 
ground,  that  Louis  rebuilt  Clery.  He 
had  great  devotion  to  Our  Lady  under 
this  title,  and  wore  a  small  replica  of 
her  statue  stuck  in  the  band  of  his 
hat.  Miraculous  powers  are  attributed 
to  the  statue,  which,  according  to  the 
peasants,  shed  tears  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War. 

Td  many,  the  foreign  custom  of  clothing 


statues  in  silk  or  satin  robes  is  somewhat 
unpleasant.  I  do  not  care  for  it  myself. 
But  one  must  consider  that  it  is  a  sur- 
vival of  days  when  faith  was  more  child- 
like and  exuberant,  more  vital  and 
spontaneous.  Statues  were  to  the  people, 
as  they  are  to  us,  mere  images  of  those 
they  represent.  But,  in  their  warm- 
hearted faith  and  overflowing  devotion, 
they  wanted  to  share  their  treasures  with 
the  Mother  of  God.  So,  as  they  could 
not  give  her  their  gifts  direct,  they  show- 
ered jewels  and  silks  and  satins  upon  her 
statues.  We  are  less  childlike  now;  and 
our  faith,  more  tranquil  and  reserved, 
though  no  less  true,  does  not  need  these 
outbursts  of  devotion.  But  in  Southern 
countries,  where  the  faith  has  never  been 
trammelled  by  oppression,  one  often  sees 
such  gaudily  dressed  statues.  We  must 
remember  the  quick,  impulsive  nature 
of  the  people,  and  see  the  faith  under- 
lying what  many  term '  superstition  or 
else  irreverence.  Notre  Dame  de  Clery 
has  always  had  her  state  robes,  also  her 
golden  crown.  In  the  olden  days  famous 
statues  were  sometimes  crowned  with 
royal  ceremonial,  and  this  statue  is  one 
of  the  three  in  France  which  have  been 
so  honored.  The  crown  specially  sent  by 
the  Pontiff  then  reigning  is  to  be  seen 
amongst  the  treasures  of  the  church. 

The  architect  who  gave  France  the 
Chateau  of  Chambord  is  responsible  for 
the  chapel  of  St.  Jacques,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, he  left  unfinished.  Near  this 
chapel  we  see  sad  traces  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; for  a  wooden  door  replaces  a  very 
beautiful  one  which  the  Revolutionists 
destroyed.  One  passes  into  the  sacristy 
through  a  handsome  entrance.  Here  are 
shown  the  treasures  of  the  church: 
illuminated  vellums,  keys,  vestments,  and 
medals  which  belonged  to  Louis  XL 
Handsome  old  presses  line  the  walls,  and 
should  not  be  passed  over  lightly.  In  the 
presbytery  are  to  be  seen  the  gold  crowns 
belonging  to  the  statue;  also  a  mag- 
nificent gold  monstrance  studded  with 
jewels, — a  gift  of  the  faithful. 
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As  we  leave  the  church,  evening  draws 
near  in  an  overhanging  purple  haze  which 
lends  beauty  to  the  stretch  of  plain.  The 
way  seems  less  long  as  the  shadows  of 
the  night  enfold  its  path.  Lights  twinkle 
afar  off  through  the  dusk,  and  the  once 
dull  road  leads  homeward  through  an 
enchanting  mystery  of  falling  night. 


Compliments  to  Kings. 


IT  is  probable  that  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  received  more  flattery  than 
any  sovereign  who  ever  lived. 

"What  time  is  it?"  he  asked  one  of 
his  courtiers.—  "Whatever  time  your 
Majesty  pleases,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  have  no  sound  teeth  left,"  the 
King  complained  one  day  at  a  State 
dinner. — "Neither  have  we,"  protested 
his  companions. 

These  were,  however,  but  mere  verbal 
flatteries;  there  were  others  which, 
though  silent,  were  more  marked.  While 
making  a  royal  progress,  Louis  remarked 
upon  the  unsightliness  of  an  avenue  of 
trees  which  he  could  see  from  the  window 
of  the  castle  where  he  slept.  In  the 
morning  the  trees  were  gone.  "Where  are 
they?"  he  asked  wonderingly. — -"Sire," 
replied  his  host,  "do  you  suppose  that 
trees  which  once  displeased  your  Majesty 
could  ever  stand  before  you  again?" 

Another  time  the  King  was  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  chanced  to  mention  that 
part  of  a  certain  forest  was  odious  to 
him.  That  night  the  Duke  d'Autin  had 
the  trees  nearly  severed,  and  to  them 
were  attached  ropes,  which  men  in  con- 
cealment —  two  hundred  in  all  —  stood 
ready  to  pull  at  a  given  signal.  The  next 
day  Louis  again  walked  out,  and  again 
complained  that  the  forest  obstructed 
his  view.  "Would  your  Majesty  like  to 
be  rid  of  it?"  asked  the  Duke.— "Most 
assuredly."  "Then  kindly  give  the 
order."-  -"I  order  the  trees  to  vanish," 
said  the  King,  thinking  the  nobleman 
jesting.  The  Duke  blew  a  blast  on  a 
little  silver  whistle:  the  men  pulled  the 


ropes,  and  down  went  the  forest  to  the 
ground.  The  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  who 
happened  to  be  near,  was  so  startled  by 
the  sight  that  she  declared:  "It  is  well 
his  Majesty  did  not  ask  for  our  heads;  for 
they  would  have  fallen  like  the  trees." 

Once  in  a  while  the  King  seemed  to 
weary  of  constant  adulation,  as  was 
seen  by  the  trap  he  set  for  the  Marshal 
de  Gramont.  "Read  this  madrigal,"  he 
said,  "and  tell  me  if  your  opinion  agrees 
with  mine.  For  my  part,  I  think  it 
utter  rubbish."  -  The  Marshal  read  it 
and  exclaimed:  "The  judgment  of  your 
Majesty  is  correct.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  absurd  attempts  at  writing 
poetry  that  I  ever  met  with."  -  The 
King  laughed.  "And  you  think  the 
author  very  foolish?"-  -"An  imbecile,  no 
less." — "My  thanks  are  yours  for  your 
honesty,"  answered  the  King.  "/  wrote 
the  madrigal."  "O  sire!"  exclaimed 
the  startled  Marshal.  "  My  words  were 
treason.  I  beg  you  to  forgive  them.  I 
must  have  looked  at  the  madrigal 
hastily.  Let  me  glance  at  it  again. "- 
"My  dear  Marshal,  I  have  a  theory  that 
first  thoughts  are  best."  And  again  Louis 
laughed,  taking  it  all  as  a  joke,  so  tired 
had  he  become  of  incessant  homage. 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  was  the 
attitude  of  a  wise  and  austere  priest 
who  was  once  invited  to  preach  in  the 
royal  chapel  of  Louis  XIII.  There  was  an 
unwritten  law  that  he  who  spoke  there 
should  say  some  words  in  praise  of  his 
sovereign,  but  Father  Seraphin  confined 
himself  to  the  Gospel  for  the  day  and 
mentioned  no  earthly  potentate.  "You 
deviated  from  the  usual  custom,"  said 
the  King.  "It  is  not  considered  out  of 
place  to  bestow  a  compliment  upon 
your  sovereign."-  -"Sire,"  rejoined  the 
priest,  ' '  I  was  informed  of  the  custom, 
but  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  not 
conforming  to  it.  I  shall  never  speak 
otherwise  than  well  of  you;  but  as  for 
public  praises,  I  must  be  excused.  I  have 
searched  the  Scriptures  in  vain  to  find  a 
compliment  in  them." 
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More  Power  to  Them! 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


PERSONS  who  contend  that  the 
activities  of  women  should  be  confined 
to  home  and  parish  circles,  that  they  are 
out  of  place  in  any  other  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, would  do  well  to  investigate  the  work 
done  by  organizations  like  the  Women 
Lawyers'  Association  of  New  York  city, 
and  the  service  rendered  by  police 
matrons,  probation  officers,  and  police- 
women. It  is  imperatively  necessary  work, 
inestimably  important  service,  no  matter 
what  may  be  said  against  it.  Granting 
that  what  women  are  now  doing  in  behalf 
of  the  poor,  the  friendless,  and  the  un- 
fortunate of  their  sex  was  being  done 
before  they  began  their  movement,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that,  oftener 
than  not,  the  work  was  done  badly  when 
not  greatly  neglected.  A  police  magis- 
trate ought  to  be  a  good  judge  of  the 
worth  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  exerted 
in  one  direction  by  the  association  of 
women  lawyers  just  referred  to;  and 
Judge  Murphy  of  New  York,  declares: 
"I'm  very  much  pleased  with  it."  The 
Association  has  a  list  of  thirty  attorneys, 
who  give  their  services  two  nights  a  month 
each,  free  of  charge,  to  defend  the  rights 
of  poor  girls  and  women  brought  into 
the  night  courts. 

Within  a  year,  a  policewoman  in  one 
of  our  large  Western  cities  has  helped 
sixty-nine  friendless  girls  to  find  employ- 
ment and  suitable  boarding  places,  rescued 
twenty-five  boys  (culprits,  runaways,  etc.) 
from  the  slums,  sent  sixty  young  children 
off  the  streets  at  night,  besides  settling 
many  cases  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  taken  to  the  courts.  The  chief 
of  police  says  that  the  services  of  this 
policewoman  are  inestimable. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  social  service 
that  women  are  best  fitted  to  render, 
and  one  sure  thing  is  that  their  help  will 
not  readily  be  dispensed  with  wherever 
it  has  been  secured.  Let  them  not  be 
disheartened  by  the  criticism  of  men  who 
are  incapable  of  much  else. 


From  a  booklet  noticed  elsewhere  in 
THE;  AVE;  MARIA  this  week  we  learn 
that  the  estimated  number  of  Poles  in 
the  United  States  is  three  millions, — a 
low  estimate,  probably.  Almost  all  are 
Catholics.  Of  Bohemians  and  Moravians 
there  are  800,000,  96  per  cent  of  whom 
are  Catholics.  There  are  800,000  Slovacs, 
70  per  cent  Catholics.  The  Slovenes, 
or  Slovenians,  or  Krainers,  number 
150,000,  only  a  few  of  whom  are  non- 
Catholics.  Of  Catholic  Croatians,  Slavo- 
nians, and  Dalmatians,  there  are  520,000. 
The  Ruthenians  and  Lithuanians,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  are  Catholics,  are 
estimated  at  one  million.  Finally,  there 
are  a  million  Magyars,  three-fourths  of 
whom  are  said  to  belong  to  the  Church. 

These  figures  will  doubtless  be  a  surprise 
to  many  native-born  Catholics.  A  great 
change  is  coming  over  the  Church  in 
this  country.  Seventy  years  ago  the 
Polish  families  among  us  probably  did 
not  exceed  fifty:  now  there  are  a  great 
many  more  Poles  in  Chicago  alone  than 
Catholics  of  all  nationalities  in  the  whole 
State  of  Indiana. 

..»-.      j~ 

Capital  punishment,  like  prohibition, 
vivisection,  and  cognate  topics,  is  a 
subject  about  which  earnest  advocates 
are  apt  to  become  extremists.  It  is  pro- 
verbially easy  for  a  partisan  to  see  only 
one  side  of  a  question;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  difficult  for  even  able  men  to  persuade 
themselves  that  the  veriest  extravagance 
uttered  in  behalf  of  their  favorite  hobby 
is  the  best  common-sense.  We  notice, 
in  this  connection,  a  neat  rejoinder  given 
by  a  writer  in  America  to  a  governor  of 
one  of  our  States  who  has'  been  delivering 
himself  more  warmly  than  wisely  on  the 
desirability  of  abolishing  the  death  penalty 
for  criminals.  Quoting  from  the  governor's 
message  this  sentence,  "'Thou  shalt  not 
kill '  is  the  law  of  Christianity,  and 
should  be  the  law  of  twentieth-century 
humanity,"  his  critic  retorts:  "Be  it  so. 
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But,  then,  let  Christianity  and  not 
twentieth-century  abolitionists  be  the 
interpreter  of  this  law.  How  Christianity 
has  interpreted  it  is  clear  from  the'  usage 
of  Christian  nations  and  the  teaching  of 
Christianity  itself." 

The  Kansas  State  Deputy  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  Mr.  George  Bordenkircher, 
is  rightly  of  opinion  that  'all  Catholics 
visiting  California  this  summer  should  do 
so  with  their  eyes  and  ears  open  and  with 
their  minds  ready  to  grasp  the  wonderful 
history  of  what  Catholic  activity  has 
accomplished  in  that  section,  much  of 
which  was  done  at  a  time  when  the 
rest  of  the 'greater  part  of  our  country 
was  a  howling  wilderness,  and  when  we 
were  still  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  No 
Catholic,  much  less  a  Knight  of  Columbus, 
should  return  from  that  region  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  missions  that  were  established  by 
the  Franciscan  Fathers,  —  twenty-one  in 
number,  forming  a  chain  extending  from 
vSan  Diego  to  San  Francisco.' 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  ignorance 
which  Mr.  Bordenkircher  seems  to  take 
for  granted.  The  literature  on  the  subject 
of  the  missions  of  California  is  super- 
abundant— books  large  and  small,  illus- 
trated pamphlets,  magazine  articles  galore. 
Any  Catholic  visitor  to  the  Exposition 
who  is  not  informed  about  the  wondrous 
work  done  by  our  missionaries  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  only  to  make  inquiries 
of  the  first  intelligent  Protestant  person 
he  meets  there. 


It  is  useless  to  remonstrate  with  the 
secular  'press  of  Great  Britain,  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  protest  against 
expressions  like  "hell-begotten  Germans," 
"devils  from  hell,"  etc.,  in  papers  pub- 
lished under  Catholic  auspices.  Besides 
being  overheated,  to  say  the  very  least 
of  them,  they  render  the  lot  of  English 
prisoners  in  Germany  harder  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  The  impression  is 
general  in  the  Fatherland  that  England 


is  mainly  responsible  for  the  disastrous 
war  now  in  progress,  and  there  is  no 
disposition  to  treat  captured  Englishmen 
over-indulgently.  German  officials  not  a 
few  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  our 
language,  and  much  of  what  they  find  in 
the  English  papers  is  not  calculated  to 
gratify  them.  Such  expressions  as  we 
have  quoted — we  have  seen  one  of  them 
in  a  Catholic  journal — sound  even  worse 
when  translated  into  German,  and  are 
taken  as  representing  national  sentiment. 
Our  word  for  it  that  English  prisoners 
of  all  ranks  in  Germany  would  be  spared 
at  least  many  kicks  and  cuffs  if  their 
relatives  and  friends  at  home  who  write 
for  the  press  could  be  induced  to  refrain 
studiously  from  violent  and  vituperative 
language  when  referring  to  the  Kaiser 
and  his  cohorts. 


The  Rev.  T.  B.  Thompson,  of  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Chicago, 
is  quoted  as  saying  in  a  recent  sermon: 
'It  must  be  admitted  in  all  fairness  that 
popular  ignorance,  superficial  knowledge, 
and  malicious  slander  have  in  many 
instances  misrepresented  the  teachings  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  To  con- 
template her  history  is  to  admire  her. 
Reformation,  wars,  empires  and  kingdoms 
have  been  arrayed  against  her.  After  all 
these  centuries  she  stands  so  strong  and 
so  firmly  rooted  in  the  lives  of  millions 
that  she  commands  our  highest  respect. 
As  an  illustration,  she  is  the  most  splendid 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Governments 
have  arisen  and  gone  to  the  grave  of  the 
nations  since  her  advent.  Peoples  of 
every  tongue  have  worshipped  at  her 
altars.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
stood  solid  for  law  and  order.  Her  police 
power  in  controlling  millions  untouched' 
by  denominations  has  been  great.  When 
she  speaks,  legislators,  statesmen,  poli- 
ticians and  governments  stop  to  listen, 
often  to  obey.  In  the  realm  of  worship, 
her  ministry  has  been  of  the  highest.  In 
employing  beads,  statues,  pictures,  and 
music  she  has  made  a  wise  and  intelligent 
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use  of  symbolism.  Her  use  of  the  best 
in  music  and  painting  has  been  the  greatest 
single  inspiration  to  those  arts,  and  her 
cathedrals  are  the  shrines-  of  all  pilgrims. 

'The  love  and  veneration  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
I  find  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  the 
attitude  of  the  Catholic  worshiper  toward 
the  Mother  of  Jesus.  He  is  the  love  of 
God  made  manifest.  But  Christ  Himself 
has  often  been  made  so  austere  and  so 
unapproachable  that  a  mediator  between 
Him  and  man  has  become  an  insistent 
necessity..  What  is  more  natural  than 
to  worship  Him  through  the  gracious 
influence  of  the  Mother?' 

Brother  Thompson  never  uttered  truer 
words  than  these.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  they  were  received  by  the 
listeners,  most  of  whom  probably  had  the 
experience  of  hearing  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  a  defence  of  Catholic  doctrine 
from  a  Protestant  pulpit. 


It  is  both  gratifying  and  inspiriting 
to  read  the  summary  of  the  Catholic 
Educational  Association's  activities  during 
the  recent  Convention  in  St.  Paul. 
From  the  opening  address  of  Archbishop 
Ireland — a  masterly  exposition  of  the 
Catholic  position  on  the  question  of 
education — to  the  last  word  of  the  officers 
of  the  Association,  the  Convention  appears 
to  have  been  exceptionally  worth  while. 
One  indirect  benefit  of  such  gatherings 
of  Catholic  educators  is  alluded  to  in 
an  editorial  of  St.  Paul's  excellent  weekly, 
the  Catholic  Bulletin: 

The  principle  underlying  Catholic  education — 
namely,  that  religion  should  permeate  and 
vivify  the  education  of  childhood  and  youth — 
is  now  conceded  by  all  intelligent  citizens,  irre- 
spective of  creed;  and  the  attempts  made  in 
many  quarters  to  introduce  Bible  reading  and 
prayer  in  the  public  schools  is  an  open  con- 
fession that  non-Catholics  are  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  some  method,  however 
insufficient  it  may  be  for  the  purpose,  to  redeem 
the  secularized  school  from  the  charge  of  god- 
lessness  so  often  brought  against  it.  Nearly 
ftU  citizens  agree  ttiat  a,q  education  which  fails 


to  take  cognizance  of  man's  dual  nature,  which 
tends  to  fit  him  for  the  life  on  earth  without 
giving  thought  to  the  needs  of  the  supernatural, 
falls  far  short  of  what  is  required  for  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  society.  We  have 
every  reason  to  rejoice,  therefore,  because  of 
the  fact  that  Catholic  educational  ideals  are 
becoming  more  and  more  the  accepted  standards 
of  every  system  of  education  worthy  of  the 
name;  and  it  rests  largely  with  Catholics 
themselves  to  bring  about  the  universal  accept- 
ance of  these  ideals  in  the  educational  world, 
by  doing  all  they  can  to  second  the  efforts  of 
the  Church  to  realize  her  ambition  to  provide 
a  Catholic  school  for  every  Catholic  child. 


Numberless  as  are  the  methods  by 
which  converts  have  been  drawn  to  the 
Church — methods  recorded  in  books  and 
journals  and  individual  memories, — there 
is  something  of  novelty  in  the  story 
related  in  several  of  our  exchanges  concern- 
ing a  farmer  convert  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  He  was  a  noted  debater 
in  his  community,  which  was  almost 
exclusively  Protestant.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  selected  to  speak  on  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  resolution,  "That  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  True  Religion."  To  prepare 
himself  for  the  work,  he  went  to  a 
neighboring  town  and  secured  from  its 
parish  priest  some  Catholic  books,  one 
of  which  was  "The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers." 
This  he  studied  to  such  purpose  that  he 
not  only  won  the  debate,  although  the  i 
five  judges  as  well  as  all  the  debaters 
were  Protestants,  but  secured  the  favor 
of  Heaven  besides.  His  earnestness  was 
rewarded  by  the  gift  of  faith:  he  and 
his  wife  with  their  nine  children  were 
soon  afterward  baptized. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Bombay  Ex- 
aminer having  inquired  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  Commandment,  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  the  editor  re-^ 
plies  that  both  the  Commandment  about 
loving  God  and  that  concerning  the  love 
of  our  neighbor  need  qualification  in  order 
to  be  properly  understood: 

The  strict  command  is  that  'thou  shalt 
Iqve  the  Lord  thy  God  at  least  so  much  as  no$ 
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to  commit  mortal  sin,  or  at  least  to  repent 
after  committing  it';  and  any  man  doing  this 
much  will  save  his  soul.  Beyond  this  the 
Commandment  becomes  a  commandment  only 
in  the  wider  sense, — that  is  to  say,  we  ought 
to  love  God  a  great  deal  more;  and,  in  fact, 
we  can  never  love  Him  enough.  But  this  greater 
amount  of  love  is  not  of  strict  obligation,  binding 
under  sin. 

If  we  have  to  explain  the  First  Command- 
ment by  such  a  qualification,  we  may  safely 
explain  the  Second  Commandment  by  a  similar 
qualification.  In  the  strict  sense,  as  an  obligation 
binding  under  sin,  we  must  love  our  neighbor 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  will  not  do  him  a 
wilful  injury,  and  are  also  ready  to  help  him 
in  extreme  necessity.  Beyond  this,  the  more  we 
love  our  neighbor,  the  better;  but  it  is  not 
strictly  binding  under  sin. 

One  testimony  of  genuine  love  for  one's 
neighbor,  be  it  noted,  is  remembrance  of 
that  neighbor  in  prayer. 


An  obnoxious  law  prevailing  and  en- 
forced in  the  Quaker  State  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  cited 
by  R.  J.  Kelly,  K.  C.,  in  an  exceptionally 
interesting  paper  contributed  to  the  May 
number  of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record 
and  entitled  "Irishmen  as  Teachers  in 
America."  The  law  enacted  that  all  Irish- 
men should  "go  apparelled  like  English- 
men and  wear  their  beards  after  the 
English  manner,  swear  allegiance  and  take 
English  sirnames,  which  sirnames  shall  be 
of  one  town,  as  Sutton,  Chester,  Trim, 
etc.;  or  colours,  as  White,  Black,  Brown, 
Green;  or  art  or  science,  as  Cook,  Butler, 
etc.  And  it  is  enacted  that  he  and  his 
issue  shall  use  this  name  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  his  goods,  etc." 

It  is  little  wonder,  as  Mr.  Kelly  remarks, 
that  men  willing  to  comply  with  these 
conditions  should,  under  such  pressure, 
have  abandoned  the  "Mac"  and  "O." 
How  they  managed  their  brogues  until 
they  got  accustomed  to  their  new  names 
is  not  recorded. 


us,  is  the  Chicago  Israelite,  which  has 
just  begun  the  sixty-second  year  of  its 
existence.  It  grows  old  gracefully,  and 
its  sense  of  humor  is  as  keen  as  when  we 
first  began  to  read  it.  Our  contemporary 
is  amused  at  the  subjoined  letter,  pub- 
lished without  comment  last  month  in 
the  Baptist  Journal  and  Messenger,  and 
declares  it  to  be  "so  utterly  unreasonable 
as  to  border  on  the  comical."  So  it  is: 

SIR: — Readers  of  the  Journal  and\Messetiger 
have  doubtless  seen  a  late  announcement  to 
the  effect  that  all  congregations  are  to  be  asked 
to  sing  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  during 
morning  service  on  Sunday,  July  4. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  avoiding 
entanglement  in  the  sly  devices  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  Let  Baptists,  of  all  men,  note 
well  that  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  was 
written  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  Rome 
is  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  have  this  song 
declared  the  national  hymn.  But  "America" 
was  written  by  a  Baptist  minister,  and  this 
hymn  Rome  hates.  The  files  of  Roman  Catholic 
periodicals  prove  this  hatred,  and  display  the 
reason  for  it. 

As  a  Baptist  minister,  therefore,  I  take  pains 
to  warn  Baptists  especially  of  the  Romish 
effort  to  exalt  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
above  the  real  national  hymn.  On  the  fourth 
of  next  July  let  us  sing  "My  Country  'tis  of 
Thee,"  Rome  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Baptist  minister  who  penned  this 
epistle  must  have  been  wandering  in  his 
mind,  or  he  would  have  had  the  thought 
to  inform  himself  about  the  authorship  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  taken 
occasion  to  accuse  us  of  causing  that 
crack  in  the  Liberty  Bell. 


One  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  Judaism 
in  this  country,  and  one  of  our  most 
interesting  exchanges,  often  quoted  by 


It  is  consoling  to  learn  that,  while 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pekin 
are  still  pagans,  there  are  within  its 
precincts  not  a  few  tabernacles  wherein 
the  Eucharistic  God  holds  watch  and 
ward  over  His  devout  adorers.  What 
with  the  cathedral,  the  parish  churches, 
and  the  chapels  of  various  communities, 
there  are  eighteen  tabernacles  in  the 
city, — centres  of  worship  and  prayer; 
fountains  whence  flow  upon  priests  and 
Brothers  and  Sisters  and  laity  graces  as 
abundant  as  they  are  potent. 


Redjab  and  His  Elephant. 


BY    PAUL    BERTRAND. 


ATS  never  come  singly,  says  a 
Hindoo  proverb;  and  misfor- 
tunes are  a  good  deal  like  bats. 
Now,  every  proverb,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  contains  at  least  some  truth;  and 
Tippanoo,  the  trainer  of  elephants,  who 
lived  a  few  miles  from  Calcutta,  in  a 
little  house  with  rice  fields  in  front  of 
it  and  the  dense  Indian  forest  at  its 
back,  —  Tippanoo  and  his  family  expe- 
rienced the  sad  truth  of  this  saying  about 
bats.  One  day  when  he  had  been  to 
Calcutta  and  earned  a  fine  gold  piece  by 
giving  strangers  a  ride  on  Grey  Giant — 
it  was  thus  he  called  his  elephant, — he 
was  so  imprudent  as  to  quench  his  thirst 
too  copiously  with  those  heady  beverages 
that  come  from  the  West.  As  a  natural 
result,  he  became  tipsy.  And  then,  seated 
before  a  tavern,  he  took  the  very  foolish 
notion  to  insult  a  passing  Englishman. 

"Hello,  there,  you  Western  devil!" 
exclaimed  Tippanoo.  "Did  you  crush 
tomatoes  on  your  head  to  make  your 
hair  so  red?" 

The  Englishman  stopped  a  moment, 
hardly  believing  his  ears,  and  then  gave 
the  native  a  vigorous  blow  with  his  fist. 
Tippanoo  responded  with  some  kicks; 
and  the  fight,  straightened  out  before  the 
commissary  of  police,  resulted  in  Tip- 
panoo's  spending  several  weeks  in  jail. 

"We  must  make  an  example,  and  put 
down  the  insolence  of  the  natives,"  said 
the  commissary. 

Grey  Giant  returned  home  alone,  sadly 
swaying  his  trunk,  and  wondering  in  his 
elephantine  brain  what  all  this  business 
meant. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Redjab,  stretch- 
ing himself  to  his  utmost  when  he  heard 


of     his     father's     imprisonment, — "that's 
all  right.    I'll  take  papa's  place." 

Redjab,  son  of  Tippanoo,  was  ten  years 
old.  His  complexion  was  that  of  a  golden 
orange,  and  his  eyes  were  black  and 
velvety. 

"I'll  take  papa's  place." 

He  had  spoken  with  such  assurance, 
and  had  stretched  himself  up  so  conscien- 
tiously, with  his  clenched  fists  on  his 
hips,  that  his  mother,  Lineera,  despite 
her  sorrow,  could  not  help  smiling. 

And  Redjab  was  as  good^as  his  word. 
For  that  matter,  it  was  not  difficult,  as 
Grey  Giant  entertained  for  him  the  affec- 
tion that  very  big  beings  often  have  for 
very  small  ones.  Accordingly,  every  morn- 
ing, after  feeding  and  brushing  the  elephant 
as  well  as  he  could,  Redjab  planted  himself 
before  the  great  beast  and  said: 

"Take  me  up." 

Grey  Giant  would  look  at  him  for  a 
moment  with  his  funny  little  eyes,  while 
shaking  his  big  ears.  Sometimes  you  would 
think  the  beast  was  actually  smiling. 
Then,  winding  his  trunk  around  the  small 
Indian's  waist,  he  would  carefully  lift 
him  up  and  place  him  on  his  shoulders. 
"Now,  get  along!"  Redjab  would  order, 
and  the  elephant  would  start  on  a  little 
trot.  But  a  big  elephant's  little  trot  is 
something  astonishing  in  the  matter  of 
getting  over  the  ground,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  Calcutta  would  be  reached. 
Strangers  were  amused  at  seeing  so  small 
a  boy  on  the  great  animal,  and  they 
hired  Grey  Giant  in  preference  to  other  * 
elephants  that  were  available  for  rides. 
Business  was  excellent. 

But,  alas!  "bats  don't  come  singly." 
Lineera,  from  worry  about  her  husband, 
soon  fell  sick  of  a  very  dangerous  fever; 
doctors  had  to  be  hired,  and  costly  med- 
icines bought.  Moreover,  sorrow  tells 
on  little  folk;  they  are  not  formed  for 
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supporting  misfortune.  And  so  at  night 
Redjab  often  cried,  asking  himself  when 
his  mother  would  be  well  and  when  they 
would  let  his  father  out  of  jail.  Still, 
every  morning  he  went  to  Calcutta. 

One  day  he  started  somewhat  later  than 
usual,  for  he  had  waited  to  get  his 
mother's  medicine  before  leaving  the 
house.  To  make  up  for  lost  time,  he 
decided  to  take  a  short  cut  through  the 
forest.  Safely  seated  on  Grey  Giant's 
shoulders,  he  chatted  with  the  elephant 
as  with  a  friend;  and  interpreted,  as  quite 
clear  answers  to  his  questions,  the  move- 
ments of  Grey  Giant's  trunk,  ears,  and 
head.  So  he  enjoyed  long  conversations. 

"When  do  you  think  they'll  let  papa 
out?  —  Soon,  you  think.  Well,  perhaps 
you  are  right;  but  what  makes  you 
think  so?— Oh,  yes;  because  he's  been 
in  jail  a  good  while  already.  That's  very 
true.  And  what  about  mamma?  Will 
she  be  well  soon?  —  What's  that?  You 
don't  know  anything  about  it?  Yet  you 
ought  to  have  some  idea  of  it,  anyway; 
you  are  old  enough.  —  Yes,  I  know  you 
never  had  the  fever;  that  accounts  for 
your  ignorance,  I  suppose. — Hello!  What's 
the  matter?  Who  is  calling?" 

This  last  question  was  occasioned  by  a 
cry  for  help  that  rose  clear  on  the  still 
air  of  the  morning.  The  elephant  stopped 
short  and  threw  up  his  head,  then  seemed 
to  pierce  the  depths  of  the  forest  with 
his  keen  eyes.  Through  some  intervening 
trunks  of  trees  there  was  visible  a  sunlit 
clearing.  Immovable  on  his  gigantic  feet, 
Grey  Giant  had  lost  his  air  of  peaceful 
good  humor:  he  was  evidently  growing 
excited.  Again  came  the  distressful  cry, 
followed  this  time  by  that  rumbling  noise, 
swift  as  the  wind.,  which  is  known  as  the 
roar  of  the  tiger. 

With  another  snort  of  anger,  Grey 
Giant  plunged  through  the  bushes,  and 
reached  the  clearing  in  good  time.  Seated 
on  a  full-blooded  horse,  a  young  Euro- 
pean was  facing  a  magnificent  tiger.  The 
monster  cat  was  crouched  for  a  spring, 
and  waited  ,  only  till  the  youth's  eyes 


ceased  to  hold  its  own.  Lashing  its  striped 
sides  with  its  tail,  it  growled  death  to 
the  young  rider  and  his  steed. 

"Go  for  him,  Grey  Giant!"  cried  Red- 
jab.  The  elephant  obeyed,  and  rushed 
toward  the  tiger.  But  the  latter  had 
already  turned,  and,  measuring  his  dis- 
tance, bounded  for  the  head  of  his  new 
enemy.  Grey  Giant,  however,  if  clumsy- 
looking,  was  not  at  all  slow.  Before  the 
tiger  had  left  the  ground,  the  elephant 
had  stepped  aside;  and  then,  just  as  the 
,  striped  body  of  its  vicious  enemy  flew 
by  him,  with  a  simple  turn  of  the  head 
he  planted  his  tusk  in  the  tiger's  side 
and  tore  it  open.  The  tiger  fell  to  the 
ground;  and  before  it  could  regain  its 
feet,  Grey  Giant  jumped  on  its  body  and 
crushed  it  as  if  it  were  a  fly. 

"You  and  your  elephant  have  saved 
my  life,"  said  the  young  rider.  "It  is  the 
last  time  I'll  be  found  riding  in  an  Indian 
forest  as  though  it  were  Hyde  Park." 

"You  are  my  brother,"  quietly  replied 
Redjab;  "and  you  are  my  elephant's 
brother,  too." 

The  English  lad  burst  out  laughing. 

' '  I  am  the  son  of  the  Governor  of 
Calcutta,"  he  answered;  "and  I'll  see 
that  you  are  rewarded  for  the  good  service 
you  have  rendered  me." 

And  it  must  be  said  that  the  reward 
was  a  generous  one.  That  very  evening 
Tippanoo  was  set  at  liberty,  and,  embrac- 
ing his  son,  swore  that  he  would  not 
drink  any  more  of  the  European  "strong 
waters."  Lineera,  cared  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's own  physician,  was  fully  recovered 
in  less  than  a  week;  and  there  was  not 
any  fear  of  a  relapse,  since,  instead  of 
the  house  by  the  unhealthy  rice  fields, 
she  lived  in  a  fine  cottage,  the  gift  of 
the  Governor's  wife  to  the  savior  of  her 
only  son.  As  for  Redjab  himself,  he  was 
duly  named  the  Viceroy's  head  elephant- 
driver.  All  the  big  animals  viewed  him 
with  affection,  and  Redjab's  greatest 
joy  in  the  whole  affair  was  to  see  Grey 
Giant  promoted  to  the  very  highest  rank 
in  the  order  of  elephants. 
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BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN,    AUTHOR    OK    "JACK 
CHUMLEIGH    AT    BOARDING-SCHOOL,"    ETC. 


III. 

RS.  SCHMIDMKYKR  was  glad 
to  accept  one  of  Vaucoubert's 
large  sandwiches,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  cut  with  a  hatchet.  And 
presently  the  three  children  awoke.  There 
was  a  boy  of  about  fifteen,  a  little  girl 
of  ten,  and  another  small  boy  of  eight. 
Ame'lie  asked  their  names. 

"Carl,  Elsa,  and  Mark." 

"Well,  Carl,  Elsa,  and  Mark,  we  will 
now  eat." 

The  poor  children  were  evidently 
hungry;  and  Ame'lie,  whom  Madame  la 
Brune  had  tried  to  govern  with  a  heavy 
hand,  was  delighted  to  act  as  an  untram- 
melled lady,  as  a  real  giver  of  bread. 

The  three  children  were  shy  at  first. 
When  little  Maria  asked  for  "Phonse," 
the  whole  family  burst  into  tears.  Their 
sobs  awakened  Bertrand.  Ame'lie  was  very 
sorry.  At  the  same  time,  the  feeling  of 
being  free  to  manage  the  business  of 
other  people  rather  pleased  her. 

"We  shall  find  him,"  she  said  confi- 
dently. "See!  I  have  put  away  a  large 
ham  sandwich  for  him." 

This  announcement  solaced  the  family 
grief  for  a  while.  Surely,  if  there  were  a 
ham  sandwich  for  Alphonsus,  he  must  be 
alive  and  capable  of  eating.  Even  the 
mother  was  more  hopeful. 

"You  have  lost  your  Alphonsus  because 
you  could  not  make  yourself  understood 
in  the  French  language.  If  the  whole 
world  would  speak  the  beautiful  French 
language,  we  should  all  understand  one 
another,  and  there  would  be  no  war," 
said  Amelie,  decidedly.  "That  is  my 
opinion." 

Bertrand  looked  with  hostile  intentions 
at  Carl.  He  measured  Carl's  strength 
with  his  eye.  Carl  doubled  his  fists.  Of 
course,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  this 


French  boy  would  be  to  punch  his  head, 
and  he  was  ready. 

Amelie  took  little  Maria  into  the  toilet 
room  and  washed  her  face  and  smoothed 
her  hair.  It  was  better  than  playing  with 
a  doll.  And  the  flaxen-haired  Maria  was 
glad  to  be  looked  after, — her  mother 
having  forgotten  everything  except  the 
loss  of  Alphonsus. 

"Ah,  my  poor  brother!"  cried  Maria. 
"The  Germans  told  us  that  the  French 
soldiers  would  cut  off  his  arms  and  make 
sausages  of  them.  They  said  that  all 
children — 

"Nonsense,  Maria!"  interrupted  Ame'lie. 
"You  know  that  the  arms  of  children 
would  not  make  good  sausages.  That  is 
very  foolish." 

The  night  wore  on.  The  train  stopped 
at  several  stations;  but  Amelie  saw  no 
reason  why  she  should  get  out  to  ask 
the  way  back  to  Dieppe.  She  felt  safe 
anywhere  in  France,  and  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  look  after  her  own  affairs 
when  she  had  found  Alphonsus  Schmid- 
meyer.  Shortly  after  dawn  the  train 
stopped  at  a  small  station  crowded  with 
soldiers.  The  passengers  were  asked  to 
alight:  the  cars  were  needed  for  the 
troops.  Ame'lie  demanded  of  the  guard 
how  they  could  get  to  Dieppe.  He  was 
very  polite,  but  he  did  not  know.  To 
Havre,  then?  There  might  be  a  train; 
when,  he  did  not  know;  the  service  was 
entirely  disarranged. 

"Conduct  me,"  Amelie  said  with  great 
dignity,  "to  the  commander  of  the 
soldiers." 

The  guard  looked  doubtful;  Amelie 
had  a  franc  piece  ready. 

"Come  this  way,"  he  said. 

Amelie  adjusted  her  hat,  asked  Bertrand 
to  come,  ordered  Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  to 
take  charge  of  the  luggage,  and  followed 
the  guard  to  the  railway  station.  On  the 
bench  against  the  wall  were  five  or  six 
officers.  Their  colonel  was  seated  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  looking  at  a  map. 
In  the  corner,  covered  by  a  blanket,  was 
a  mastaff  and  a  small  boy,  both  asleep. 
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"A  young  lady  wants  to  see  you," 
announced  the  guard. 

"Yes,"  said  Amelie,  her  eyes  sparkling 
at  the  sight  of  the  uniform.  "I  am  the 
young  lady,  and  you  must  send  me  to 
my  friends  at  Havre." 

The  colonel  looked  up,  amused;  the 
other  officers  smiled.  Bertrand,  who  had  a 
way  of  talking  as  if  he  were  reciting  from 
one  of  his  beloved  prize  books,  said: 

"You  laugh  at  a  daughter  of  a  soldier 
of  France!" 

.'The  officers  on  the  bench  were  convulsed 
with  laughter;  and,  indeed,  Bertrand, 
drawn  up  to  his  full  height,  uttering  this 
reproach  in  a  tragic  voice,  was  amusing. 

"And  are  you  the  son  of  a  soldier  of 
France?"  asked  the  colonel,  twirling  his 
mustache. 

"A  descendant  of  the  Crusaders,  sir, 
and  the  son  of  Captain  de  Value." 

"La!  la!"  exclaimed  the  colonel.'  "You 
are  fierce,  young  man!  You  should  not 
try  to  fight  us  other  poor  soldiers  of 
France.  I  know  your  father,  and  I  have 
often  heard  the  great  Vaucoubert  sing 
at  Mass."  And  he  laughed. 

"We  have  lost  Vaucoubert.  He  has 
ceased  to  be  under  our  protection." 

All  the  officers  rose  and  bowed;  it  was 
a  bit  of  comedy  after  their  long  night 
march. 

Bertrand  bowed,  too.  He  was  quite 
at  home  with  soldiers. 

"So  you  want  to  go  to  Havre?  You  are 
not  entirely  alone?"  asked  the  colonel. 
"How  many  of  you  are  there?" 

Before  Amelie  could  answer,  the  child 
in  the  blanket  uttered  a  cry.  Amelie 
turned  her  head. 

"There  is  a  lost  child?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  colonel.  "Its 
mother  can  not  be  found.  The  dog  also 
is  lost." 

' '  Phonse, — Alphonsus ! ' '    called    Ame'lie . 

The  child  jumped  from  under  the 
blanket  and  ran  to  her. 

"There  are  seven  of  us,  Monsieur  le 
Colonel,"  said  Amelie.  "This  child  is  also 
of  pur  party, — his  mother  goes  with  us," 


"There  is  an  older  woman  with  you, 
then?" 

The  colonel  was  much  relieved.  He 
had  been  worried  at  the  thought  of  the 
children  of  his  comrade,  Captain  de 
Value,  wandering  through  the  country, 
unprotected,  in  these  troubled  times. 

"Chicon,"  he  said,  "you  will  find  room 
in  the  big  automobile  for  these  people. 
The  packages  and  the  dispatches  ought 
to  go  to  Havre  to-day." 

Chicon,  a  young  lieutenant,  rose  and 
saluted.  The  small  child  clung  to  Amelie's 
hand.  The  friendly  voice  and  the  English 
speech  had  attracted  him. 

"Is  there  anything  else  we  can  do  for 
you?"  asked  the  colonel.  "I  am  glad 
that  you  have  a  good  woman  to  take 
care  of  you.  What  is  her  name?" 

Amelie  was  too  discreet  to  utter  a 
German  name.  Bertrand  began: 

"Madame — 

"It  is  hard  for  us  French  to  pronounce," 
interrupted  Amelie.  "She  is  an  American." 

"That  is  well,"  answered  the  colonel. 
"And,  Chicon,  see  that  there  is  some 
milk  added  for  your  passengers;  and  take 
this  young  lady  and  her  brother,  with 
the  child,  to  the  worthy  woman  wyho 
awaits  them.  I  will  report  the  matter 
to  Captain  de  Value." 

The  little  Alphonsus  held  tight  to 
Amelie's  hand.  They  found  Mrs.  Schmid- 
meyer  waiting  anxiously.  She  might  well 
be  anxious.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
other  train;  she  could  not  make  herself 
understood,  and  she  was  desperately  afraid 
that  she  might  be  detained  as  a  German. 
But  her  joy  was  great  when  Amelie 
appeared  with  the  little  boy.  She  could 
see  nothing  after  that  but  her  own  dear 
child.  Bertrand  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  the 
Schmidmeyer  children  shouted  with  joy. 

"The  Americans,"  said  Ame'lie,  loudly, 
"are  very  fond  of  their  children." 

"The  Americans  adore  their  children!" 
repeated  Bertrand. 

The  soldiers  showed  great  interest. 

"They  are  Americans?  La!  la!  la!" 
said  the  soldiers, 
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Amelie  felt  that  she  had  made  her  point. 
Now,  at  least,  there  would  be  no  question 
of  her  party  being  Germanic. 

The  big  automobile  drew  near;  it  was 
grey  arid  grim.  Chicon,  in  his  neat 
uniform,  took  his  place,  accompanied  by 
a  soldier;  two  other  soldiers  mounted  at 
the  back,  and  the  party  started.  Alphon- 
sus,  the  recovered  treasure,  began  to 
weep;  he  tried  to  wriggle  out  of  his 
mother's  arms.  He  wanted  to  go  to 
Bebe,  the  big  dog,  that  stood  yelping  in 
a  sad  way. 

"Bebe,  Bebe!"  cried  Alphon'sus. 

"The  American  child  has  a  good  heart," 
Chicon  said,  "but  we  can  not  take  the 
dog." 

Alphonsus  was  inconsolable. 

The  drive  was  not  especially  interest- 
ing. They  rushed  through  the  air.  Poplar 
trees,  farm-houses,  church  spires  seemed  to 
whiz  past  them.  Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  had 
no  eyes  except  for  her  newly  recovered 
child.  The  other  children  were  very 
sleepy;  and  Amelie,  who  was  tired  herself, 
listened  patiently  to  Bertrand's  imaginary 
stories  of  how  they  would  find  their 
father  at  Havre,  and  how  they  would 
greet  him,  and  how  pleased  he  would  be 
to  see  them  looking  after  these  poor 
Americans.  Bertrand  assumed  great  airs 
of  protectorship,  and  he  made  the  soldiers 
laugh. 

"If  my  father  were  general  in  the 
army,"  he  announced,  "he  would  make  the 
enemy  fly.  When  you  see  my  father  in 
his  uniform,  you  are  almost  afraid;  but, 
then,  when  you  know  him,  you  don't 
feel  that  way." 

Carl  Schmidmeyer,  the  eldest  of  the 
Americans,  was  very  silent.  He  did  not 
understand  the  lively  prattle  of  Bertrand, 
or  why  roars  of  laughter  should  follow 
his  speeches.  He  and  Amelie  exchanged 
a  few  words;  but  Carl  was  inclined  to 
think  that  Ame'lie  was  too  self-opinionated 
for  a  girl.  He  had  discovered  that  she 
was  a  year  younger  than  himself.  Besides, 
she  was  French,  and  Carl's  German 
grandmother  had  filled  his  nijnd  with 


stories  of  the  great  German  Fatherland. 
When  Amelie  said  one  or  two  things  about 
the  soldiers  of  France  and  the  splendor 
of  their  military  achievements,  Carl  made 
a  sharp  reply. 

"You  forget,"  said  Ame'lie,  with  dignity, 
"that  you  are  protected  by  French 
soldiers." 

"I  do  not  forget  the  country  of  my 
father." 

"Then,"  responded  Amelie,  "remain 
American." 

Carl's  ruddy  face  flushed  to  the  roots 
of  his  blond  hair. 

"You  are  not  much  of  an  American!" 
he  said. 

"I  am  not  American." 

"Your  mother  was." 

"That  does  not  make  me  American." 

"Why  not?"  exclaimed  Carl.  "Why  not? 
I  should  be-ashamed  to  be  anything  else." 

"You  talk  like,  a  German,  and  yet 
declare  that  you  are  an  American!  You 
must  be  one  or  the  other.  I  am  French 
because  my  father  is  French.  When  my 
mother  married  a  Frenchman  she  ceased 
to  be  an  American." 

"  How  terrible!" 

"It  is  always  so.  If  I  should  ever 
marry  —  as  I  will  not,"  said  Amelie, 
calmly,  "for  there  will  be  nobody  to 
marry  but  Americans  where  I  am  going, — 
I  should  be  an  American." 

"Is  that  the  law?"  asked  Carl.  Then 
he  colored  from  annoyance.  Think  of 
asking  for  information  from  a  little  French 
girl !  "  Oh,"  he  went  on  hastily,  "  I  suppose 
I  knew,  but  I  must  have  forgotten!  Is 
that  the  law?" 

"My  mother  said  that  it  is  the  law. 
I  may  remain  years  in  America;  Bertrand 
may  even  grow  up  there;  but  when  my 
time  comes  to  choose  an  American  husband 
I  shall  not  do  it:  I  will  become  a  Mother 
Superior  of  ,a  convent.  I  shall  always  be 
French," 

Carl  was  awed  by  this.  Amelie  had  the 
air  of  knowing  her  own  mind.  He  pondered 
for  some  time  in  silence  over  the  statement, 
and  felt  very  thankful  that  he  could 
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never  become  a  Frenchman  by  marrying 
anybody. 

Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  was  so  rejoiced  at 
the  return  of  Alphonsus  that  she  could 
find  no  words  to  express  herself.  She 
could  only  press  Amelie's  hand  from  time 
to  time  and  say: 

"I  will  be  a  mother  to  you,  my  dear! 
You  have  given  me  back  my  child." 

Amelie  could  not  understand  why  she 
said  this.  She  could  not  see  why  Mrs. 
Schmidmeyer  should  thank  her  merely 
for  finding  Alphonsus.  It  had  been  easy; 
anybody  might  have  found  him. 

After  a  while  Carl  began  to  grow 
anxious.  He  told  Ame'lie  that  they  might 
run  into  a  wire  fence  at  any  time.  The 
Germans  had  put  up  wire  fences,  into 
which  the  automobile  might  crash.  The 
barbs  would  cut  the  tires,  and  their 
journey  would  end.  He  himself  had  seen 
their  wire  fences.  He  had  even  seen  an 
aeroplane,  and  the  soldiers  had  told  him 
that  bombs  had  fallen  from  it.  It  was 
a  French  aeroplane;  when  it  appeared, 
all  the  people  had  gone  into  their  cellars. 

"It  is  the  only  way,"  Carl  said.  "If  a 
Zeppelin  or  an  aeroplane  should  appear, 
we  must  get  out  of  the  automobile  and 
make  for  a  cellar.  We  saw  many 
terrible  things  as  we  came  on, — houses 
without  roofs  and  dead  horses.  But  a 
girl  should  not  hear  of  these  things." 

"If  my  father  is  in  the  war  and  sees 
them,  I  am  not  afraid  of  hearing  about 
them,"  said  Amelie.  "Oh,  I  know  how 
terrible  war  is!  Nobody  can  tell  me." 

"I  could  tell  you." 

Carl  thought  of  some  of  the  awful  sights 
he  had  seen,  and  shuddered.  He  had 
loved  the  sound  of  the  drum,  the  flash 
of  the  swords,  and  the  waving  of  the 
plumes.  What  joy  it  had  been  to  see  a 
regiment  passing  to  the  sound  of  one  of 
Sousa's  marches,  to  see  the  flags  waving 
in  the  sunlight,  to  see  the  beautiful  move- 
ments of  a  thousand  men — all  as  one! 
How  fine  the  life  had  seemed  to  him! 
But  now  it  did  not  seem  so  fine;  he  had 
seen  too  much  on  his  way  from  the 


Fatherland.  He  was  glad  that  he  was 
an  American  and  at  peace. 

"But  if  your  country  had  to  fight,  you 
would  fight,"  said  Amelie. 

"I  pray  that  my  country  may  not  have 
to  fight.  Until  it  must  fight,  I  will  not 
think  of  it.  And,  if  I  am  once  able  to  take 
my  mother  and  the  children  home  in 
safety,  I  shall  be  happy." 

Ame'lie  looked  at  Carl's  round  face 
with  new  interest.  "He  is  not  afraid,"- 
she  said  to  herself,  "but  he  does  not. 
like  me,  come  of  a  family  of  soldiers." 

(To  be  continued.) 


His  Own  Judge. 


A  celebrated  French  author,  who  prided 
himself  on  being  able  to  discover  in  a 
person's  handwriting  all  sorts  of  indi- 
cations as  to  that  person's  character,  dis- 
position, future,  etc.,  was  in  conversation 
one  day  with  a  lady  who  disagreed  with 
him.  She  had  with  her  a  schoolboy's 
exercise-book. 

"Please  examine  this,"  said  she,  "and 
then  tell  me  what  the  future  has  in  store 
for  the  boy  whose  writing  it  is." 

The  other  looked  carefully  at  several 
pages,  then  asked : 

"Is  the  writer  one  of  your  children  or 
a  relative?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  the  full  truth.  This 
boy  is  frivolous  and  stupid.  He  will 
never  amount  to  anything." 

The  lady  burst  out  laughing. 

"Why,  my  dear  sir,  how  comes  it  that 
you  don't  recognize  the  writing?  That 
is  one  of  your  own  copy-books  when  you 
were  a  boy." 

Loyal  Hearts. 


boast  of  loyalty  to  friends, 
To  the  land  our  feet  first  trod; 
But  hearts,  if  they  would  loyal  be, 
Must  loyal  be  to  God! 
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— A  cheap  edition  is  announced  of  the  nine 
stories  and  tales  by  Mrs.  Francis  Blundell 
(M.  E.  Francis),  published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  Let  us  hope  that  these  charming 
books — "Pastorals  of  Dorset,"  "The  Manor 
Farm,"  "Wild  Wheat,"  etc., — will  win  many 
new  readers.  , 

— The  second  volume  of  "Fireside  Melodies," 
published  by  the  Mission  Press,  Techny,  111., 
contains  twenty-five  songs  that  are  well  adapted 
to  bring  cheer  to  the  home.  They  all  have 
the  true  ring,  and  are  far  superior  to  most  of 
the  new  compositions  that  are  flooding  the 
market.  Price,  15  cents. 

— "Hermeneutics;  or,  Rules  for  Interpreting 
the  Vulgate"  (according  to  the  mind  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales),  by  J.  J.  Isenring,  O.  S.  F.  S., 
is  a  slender  octavo  of  no  pages,  bearing  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Bishop  of  Wilmington.  It 
is  a  book  for  Biblical  students  solely,  and  they 
will  find  it  thoroughly  suggestive  and  abundantly 
worth  while.  "Echo,"  Childs,  Md. 

— "Abused  Russia,"  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Young 
(Devin-Adair  Co.),  is  an  octavo  of  109  pages 
and  some  two-score  illustrations.  The  author, 
who  appears  to  have  travelled  somewhat  exten- 
sively in  Russia,  is  appreciative  and  sympa- 
thetic in  his  discussion  of  the  country's  condition 
and  institutions;  and  his  work  will  probably 
do  much  to  remove^  good  many  of  the  average 
reader's  prejudices  about  the  Czar,  his  dominions, 
and  his  people.  The  idea  that  "Russia  is  a 
reactionary  country,  hopelessly  given  over  to 
tyranny  and  savagery,"  is  as  erroneous  as  it 
is  common. 

— A  beautiful  book,  in  which  all  who  love 
flowers  will  be  interested,  and  one  which  we 
feel  sure  the  botanist  will  praise,  is  "Field  Book 
of  Western  Wild  Flowers,"  by  Margaret  Arm- 
strong, just  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
It  pictures  and  describes  a  large  number  of  the 
more  common  wild  flowers  growing  in  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
and  is  the  only  fully  illustrated  book  of  Western 
flowers  that  we  possess,  Miss  Parson's  well- 
known  work  being  for  California  only.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  illustrations  in 
black  and  white,  and  forty-eight  plates  in  color, 
admirably  drawn  from  nature  by  the  author. 
Prof.  Thornber,  of  the  University  of  Arizona, 
is  responsible  for  the  botanical  accuracy  of  the 
text;  "and  his  knowledge  and  patient  skill 
have  made  the  book  possible,"  says  Miss  Arm- 


strong. No  doubt  he  would  say  that  very 
much  is  due  to  her  own  enthusiasm  and 
painstaking.  "Field  Book  of  Western  Flowers" 
deserves  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  Mr. 
Schuyler  Mathew's  charming  volumes,  and  we 
hope  it  may  win  the  same  popularity. 

• — St.  Albans  Books,  a  series  of  penny  pub- 
lications by  the  Anglican  Society  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  includes  these  selections  from  Bishop 
Challoner:  "Our  Saviour  in  Glory,  Meditations 
on  the  Ascension";  "The  Holy  Ghost,  Medita- 
tions for  a  Novena";  "Corpus  Christi";  "Holy 
Communion";  and  "The  Lord's  Prayer." 

— A  dozen  "little  sermons,  or  meditations," 
by  Frederick  M.  Lynk,  S.  V.  D.,  have  been 
issued  in  book  form,  under  the  title  "The 
Lord's  Prayer,"  by  the  Mission  Press,  Techny, 
111.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  a  number 
of  photogravures  and  woodcuts.  From  the 
same  publishers  comes  the  "Life  of  Fr.  Richard 
Henle,  S.  V.  D.,"  translated  from  the  German 
by  Elizabeth  Ruf.  Father  Henle  was  a  mis- 
sionary in  China,  where  he  was  assassinated 
by  the  Boxers  in  1897.  His  lifestory  is  replete 
with  interest  and  edification. 

— "Phonetic  Method  of  Hearing  Confessions 
of  the  Slavic  Peoples  in  Cases  of  Emergency"  is 
a  booklet  of  thirteen  pages,  with  blank  leaves, 
having  the  imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Louis,  and  published  by  B.  Herder.  It 
supplies  a  sad  need  and  will  do  untold  good. 
The  pastor  who  has  to  deal  with  these  foreigners 
(most  of  whom  are  Catholics)  and  can  not 
procure  for  them  a  priest  speaking  their  tongue, 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience  and 
bring  consolation  to  many  souls  in  distress  by 
the  aid  of  this  manual,  the  price  of  which 
is  20  cents. 

—Readers  of  "L.  P.  M.:  The  End  of  the 
Great  War,"  by  J.  Stewart  Barney  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons),  will  be  reminded  of  Jules 
Verne,  H.  G.  Wells,  Mgr.  Benson  ("The  Dawn 
of  All"),  and  other  novelists  who  have  given 
a  luxuriant  imagination  full  play  in  the  con- 
trivance of  wonderful  and  wonder-working 
inventions.  There  is  a  plausible  matter-of- 
factness  about  the  present  story  which  vividly 
recalls  Verne's  "Voyages  Extraordinaires,"  and 
an  up-to-date  actuality  that  tempts  one  to 
believe  he  is  reading  contemporary  history 
instead  of  fiction.  The  initials  of  the  title 
stand  for  "The  Little  Peace-Maker,"  a  startling 
invention  by  which,  an  American  millionaire  A 
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scientist  secures  to  himself  supreme  control 
of  the  world,  and  dictates  peace  to  the  belligerent 
Powers.  American  and  English  statesmen 
appear  under  thinly  disguised  appellations,  and 
King  George  V.  and  Emperor  William  II. 
figure  in  the  story  without  disguise  at  all.  A 
thoroughly  interesting  novel  of  the  day,  and 
one  in  which  there  is  not  a  little  common- 
sense  as  well  as  some  biting  satire  and  capti- 
vating humor. 

— Among  the  best  poems  contained  in  "Lest 
We  Forget,"  the  latest  war  anthology,  is  the 
one  entitled  "Le  Jour  des  Morts,"  by  Miss 
Frances  Chesterton.  It  is  so  exceptionally 
moving  and  musical  that  we  are  pleased  to 
quote  it  entire: 

And   the   great   bell   tolls 
For  the   treasure   of   souls 

Delivered  into  his  hand. 
Gabriel,    Michael,    Uriel,   reap 

Souls  as  a   measure   of   sand,— 
Souls    from    the    restless    deep, 

Souls   from    the   blood-red    land. 

And    His   Transfiguration 
Descends   on   a   nation. 

And    Death   is   a   little   thing; 
And    lives   as    a    grain    of    sand 

Michael,    Gabriel,    Uriel,    bring 
From   the  desolate  blood-red  land. 

From    the    tall    ships   foundering. 

The  day  of  the  dead,  the  day  of  the  dead, — 

Down    on    your    knees    and    pray 
For   the   souls   of   the   living,    the   souls   of   the   dying, 

The   souls   that    have   passed    away. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Abused   Russia."     Dr.    C.   C.     Young.      $1.35. 

"Field  Book  of  Western  Wild  Flowers."  Mar- 
garet Armstrong.  $2. 

"The  Lord's  Prayer."  Frederick  M.  Lynk, 
S.  V.  D.  40  cts. 

"Life  of  Fr.  Richard  Henle,  S.  V.   D."    40  cts. 

"L.  P.  M.:  The  End  of  the  Great  War."  J. 
Stewart  Barney.  $i-.35- 

"Sermons  for  the  Children's  Mass."  Rev.  F. 
Reuter.  $i. 


"History    of  Dogmas."     J.   Tixeront.     Vol.  II. 

$1.50. 
"Shall    I    be    a    Daily    Communicant?"     Rev. 

Francis  Cassilly,  S.  J.     Cloth,  30  cts.;  paper, 

10  cts. 

"Aunt  Sarah  and  the  War."     75  cts. 
"The    Church    in    Many    Lands."      Rev.    J.    J. 

Burke.    $i. 
"The    Popes    and    Science."     James    J.    Walsh, 

M.  D.,  etc.    $2. 

"Commentary  on  the   Psalms — I-L."     Rev.  E. 
Sylvester  Berry.    $2. 

"The  Unveiling:   a  Poetic  Drama  in  Five  Acts." 

Jackson  Boyd.    $1.25. 
"A  Broken  Rosary,  and  Other  Stories."     Mary 

Agnes   Finn.     $1.15. 
"The    Fundamentals    of    the    Religious    Life." 

Fr.  Schleuter,  S.  J.    60  cts. 
"The  Tears  of  the  Royal   Prophet."     60  cts. 
"The    Message   of    Moses   and    Modern    Higher 

Criticism."  Rev.  Francis  Gigot,  D.  D.   15  cts. 
"The  Modern  Reader's  Chaucer."    John  S.   P. 

Tatlock,  Percy  MacKaye.    $5. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  John  Rzadkowolski,  of  the  diocese  of 
Detroit;  Rev.  Joseph  Strahan,  archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia;  Rt.  Rev.  Albert  Lings,  arch- 
diocese of  New  York;  Rev.  J.  J.  O'Connell, 
diocese  of  Salford;  Rev.  Edward  Meegan, 
diocese  of  Albany;  and  Rev.  W.  F.  Dooley,  S.  J. 

Sister  M.  Yvo,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity; 
Mother  M.  Ignatius,  Order  of  St.  Benedict; 
and  Sister  M.  Patrick,  Order  of  the  Presentation. 

Mr.  John  Davidson,  Mr.  Bernard  Stock,  Sr., 
Mr.  William  Routt,  Mr.  Patrick  Lally,  Mr. 
L.  H.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Catherine  Haughey,  Mr. 
Charles  Cartier,  Mrs.  J.  D.  McCormick,  Mr. 
James  Kelcher,  Mr.  Manasses  O'Neill,  Mrs.  A. 
Burch,  Miss  Isabel  O'Brien,  Mr.  Arthuf  Schmitt, 
Mr.  William  Ivy,  and  Mr.  George  Grohs. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 


Our  Contribution  Box. 


"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  foreign  missions:  P.  P.  R.,  $i;  Mrs. 
J.  R.  S.,  $2;  Mrs.  M.  B.,  $3;  C.  S.,  $i;  Rev. 
T.  F.,  $5.  For  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  China: 
M.  T.  H.,  $2.  To  supply  good  reading  for 
hospitals,  prisons,  etc.:  Friend,  $2. 
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The  Little  Rule  of  the  Crucifix. 


BY    ENID    DINNIS. 


7}OST  thou  on  a  journey  speed, 

Pause  and  kiss  the  feet  that  bleed, — 
Feet  that  fared  so  far  for  thee 
Ere  they  nailed  them  to  the  Tree, — 
Bruised  feet  that  yet  keep  pace 
With  the  sinner  fleeing  grace. 
Kiss  My  feet,  then  go  thy  way: 
Danger  shall  not  near  thee  stray. 

Ere  thy  hands  assume  their  task, 
Of  these  hands  a  blessing  ask, — 
Hands  that  spurned  not  nail  and  rule, — 
Cunning  hands  with  Joseph's  tool. 
Bid  My  hands,  outstretched  to  bless, 
Handy  make  thy  handiness. 

When  thy  mind  herself  applies 
To  the  things  that  make  men  wise, 
Pause  and  kiss  My  thorn-crowned  brow, 
And  thou  shalt  have  wits  enow 
For  the  little  lore  of  men, 
And  for  things  that  angels  ken. 

When  at  morn  or  close  of  day 
Thou  wouldst  set  thyself  to  pray, 
That  thy  lips  may  learn  their  art, 
Humbly  kiss  this  Sacred  Heart; 
Then  again,  more  humbly  yet, 
That  thy  lips  their  art  forget 
While  thou  dost  thy  Saviour  meet 
Heart  to  heart  in  converse  sweet. 


THE  faith  that  can  trace  the  signs  of 
God's  mercy,  and  find  a  promise  of  future 
peace  even  in  life's  most  desperate  trag- 
edies, is  the  believer's  reward. — -Castle. 


Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre. 


T.ANNE'S  feast-day,  July  26, 
is  observed  with  special  devo- 
tion in  the  little  village  of  Ste. 
Anne  de  Beaupre,  Canada, 
where  the  famous  shrine  of  the  saint 
attracts  pilgrimages  every  year  (over  60,000 
persons  being  present  on  that  day  last 
year)  to  take  part  in  the  celebration, 
which  is  held  in  the  basilica  and  on  the 
beautiful  grounds  surrounding  it.  •  It  is 
estimated  that  during  1914  more  than 
200,000  pilgrims  and  visitors  went  to 
Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre;  and  it  is  likely 
there  will  be  a  larger  number  this  year, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dreadful  war 
in  Europe  has  practically  stopped  travel 
abroad.  Consequently,  Americans  will 
spend  the  summer  touring  America  and 
Canada.  While  in  the  latter  country, 
the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  will  attract  many 
who,  either  through  piety  or  curiosity, 
are  anxious  to  visit  the  scene  where 
so  many  wondrous  cures  have  taken 
place  through  the  -  intercession  of  the 
mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

Especially  during  the  summer  months 
many  pilgrimages  go  to  St.  Anne's.  The 
facilities  for  travel  are  such  that  the 
journey  can  be  one  of  pleasure  and  piety 
combined.  The  expense  is  within  the 
limit  of  what  is  usually  set  aside  for  a 
summer  vacation  by  persons  of  moderate 
circumstances.  The  benefit  derived  serves 
as  an  invigorating  tonic  for  both  soul 
and  body.  The  impression  made  by  such 
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a  trip  is  very  edifying:  one  is  imbued 
with  the  greatest  reverence  and  devotion 
to  St.  Anne,  who  was  so  singularly  hon- 
ored by  God  when  she  gave  birth  to 
the  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary. 

Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre  is  only  twenty- 
one  miles  distant  from  Quebec,  and  can  be 
reached  either  by  boat  or  electric  train. 
The  latter  is  preferable,  as  one  has  a 
better  opportunity  to  view  the  beautiful, 
ever-changing  scenery  of  the  district;  it  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  spots  in  nat- 
ural picturesqueness  in  all  Canada,  besides 
being  the  scene  of  historical  events. 

As  the  train  leaves  the  Quebec  station, 
it  crosses  the  St.  Charles  River  over  a 
magnificent  swing  bridge.  About  a  mile 
up  the  river,  one  sees  the  cross  which 
was  erected  by  the  Catholics  of  Quebec 
in  1889,  to  commemorate  the  spot  where 
Jacques  Cartier  and  the  crews  of  his 
three  vessels  spent  the  winter  of  1539. 
Passing  the  village  of  La  Canardiere  is 
Maozerets,  a  large  farm  belonging  to  the 
Quebec  seminary,  where  the  students  spend 
their  weekly  holiday. 

Beauport,  one  of  the  villages  through 
which  we  pass,  is  of  historic  interest.  It 
contains  the  ruins  of  the  old  manor  house 
where  in  1759  General  Montcalm  had 
his  headquarters.  During  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  the  district  between  the  Beauport 
River  and  Montmorency  was  covered  by 
a  double  line  of  forts.  Another  village, 
L'Ange  Gardien,  is  now  a  peaceful  spot, 
and  gives  no  evidence  of  the  great  ravages 
that  took  place  there  when  houses  were 
burned  and  crops  destroyed  by  Wolfe's 
troops.  The  Trundelle  monument,  erected 
in  1910,  marks  the  spot  where  the  first 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  1664. 

Many  other  pretty  villages,  shady  wood- 
lands, pasture  fields,  sparkling  rivers  and 
undulating  hills  are  seen  before  our  train 
pulls  into  the  station  at  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaupre",  the  little  village  where  the  very 
air  seems  to  breathe  a  prayer  for  peace 
and  contentment.  Nature  has  been  lavish 
in  her  gifts;  for  this  spot  is  an  ideal  one 
to  afford  rest  to  the  weary  pilgrim.  With 


a  high  hill  in  the  background — a  hill 
which  in  summer  is  covered  with  wild 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  —  and  with  the 
noble  St.  Lawrence  River  in  the  fore- 
ground, like  a  sea  whose  tide  washes  the 
lowlands  of  its  shore,  truly  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaupre"  is  an  attractive  picture.  Rising 
majestically  on  the  shore  is  the  splendid 
basilica  erected  in  honor  of  the  saint.  It 
is.  built  of  stone,  in  Corinthian  style, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  monuments 
to  the  Catholic  Faith  in  Canada. 

The  edifice  is  200  feet  long  and  150 
feet  wide.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
1200,  with  standing  room  for  as  many 
more.  The  main  aisle  is  15  feet  wide, 
which  gives  ample  room  for  the  great 
processions  that  pass  from  the  church- 
yard to  the  sanctuary  on  St.  Anne's  feast- 
day  and  other  special  occasions.  Marble 
altars,  sanctuary  rail,  and  pulpit,  all  richly - 
carved,  are  magnificent  works  of  art,  and 
are  admired  by  connoisseurs.  There 
are  sixteen  side  chapels,  with  arched 
entrances  to  the  main  church.  Each  one 
has  a  sculptured  altar,  and  a  statue  of 
the  saint  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  Another 
chapel  in  the  rear  has  a  beautiful  altar, 
making  in  all  twenty  altars. 

Entering  the  main  aisle  of  the  basilica, 
the  visitor  is  attracted  to  four  pillars  of 
crutches,  canes,  surgical  appliances  of 
every  description,  reaching  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  These  have  been  left  by  persons 
who  were  cured  and  had  no  further  use 
for  them.  Thousands  of  like  articles 
have  been  destroyed  for  lack  of  room. 
The  miraculous  statue  of  St.  Anne,  which 
stands  on  a  pedestal  fifteen  feet  from  the 
sanctuary  rail,  has  crutches,  braces,  and 
the  like,  grouped  at  the  foot  of  it.  These 
are  the  gifts  of  persons  who  were  cured 
recently.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they 
will  likely  be  removed  to  the  rear  of  the 
church  or  destroyed.  The  walls  of  the 
church  also  are  well  covered  with  gold 
hearts,  written  testimonials,  and  other 
votive  offerings  sent  by  persons  who  were 
cured  through  the  intercession  of  "good 
St.  Ann." 
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The  treasure  room  in  the  vestry  is 
well  worth  a  visit.  Displayed  in  large 
show-cases  are  rare  works  of  art,  in 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  worth 
a  king's  ransom,  —  all  gifts  sent  in 
thanksgiving  for  favors  received.  Among 
them  is  a  handsome  silk  chasuble 
embroidered  in  gold,  the  work  of  Queen 
Anne  of  Austria.  She  was  married  twenty 
years  and  had  not  yet  the  happiness  of 
presenting  an  heir  to  the  throne.  In-  answer 
to  her  prayer,  she  became  the  mother  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  was  King  of  France. 
She  sent  gifts  to  all  the  churches  of  St. 
Ann,  and  that  at  Beaupre"  was  among  the 
number.  A  solid  gold  eagle  with  ruby 
eyes,  which  was  the  seal  of  Mexico,  is  a 
gift  to  St.  Anne  from  Antonio  Lopez,  who 
was  president  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
in  1832.  A  large  silver  crucifix  from  the 
illustrious  Pierre  Lemoyne  d'Iberville, 
conqueror  of  Hudson  Bay  (1697),  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  first  governor  of  Louisiana,  is  another 
valuable  treasure. 

The  reliquary  of  St.  Anne  is  a  mag- 
nificent work  of  art.  There  are  four  relics 
of  the  saint,  which  were  brought  to  the 
basilica  at  various  times,  and  are  vener- 
ated by  the  pilgrims  from  far  and  near 
who  come  to  this  shrine  to  present  their 
petitions  to  the  wonder-worker  of  North 
America.  It  is  a  sight  never  to  be  for- 
gotten to  see  the  lame,  the  blind,  and 
those  suffering  from  other  afflictions, 
some  of  them  in  invalid  chairs,  others, 
walking  slowly,  all  taking  part  in  the 
procession  which  wends  its  way  into  the 
church;  and  all  praying  with  the  greatest 
devotion  and  reverence,  begging  St.  Anne 
to  intercede  for  them  at  the  throne  of 
God.  Among  the  worshippers  will  be 
found  many  who  have  been  miraculously 
cured  and  who  are  again  at  St.  Anne's 
making  a  thanksgiving  visit  to  their 
patroness.  Others  come  year  after  year 
without  receiving  an  answer  to  their 
prayers,  but  still  hopeful  that  God  will 
hear  their  petitions,  and  that  their  sick 
bodies  may  be  made  well.  That  thousands 


of  miraculous  cures  have  taken  place  at 
this  holy  shrine  there  is  no  doubt,  for  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  the  claim. 

Besides  the  basilica,  other  buildings 
frequented  by  visitors  are  the  splendid 
seminary  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers 
(priests  of  the  Order  are  in  charge  of  the 
basilica)  and  the  convents  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan and  Redemptorist  nuns.  These  are 
all  substantial  edifices. 

There  are  no  sky-scrapers  in  Ste.  Anne 
de  Beaupre.  With  the  exception  of  the 
religious  institutions  mentioned,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  buildings  are  of  wood,  and 
are  three  stories  high.  The  Cyclorama 
building,  near  the  station,  is  well  worth 
a  visit,  as  it  contains  the  picture  of  the 
Holy  Land  on  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion. 
The  picture  is  365  feet  long  and  45  feet 
high.  It  is  the  work  of  Paul  Philippe- 
Poteaux,  and  is  said  to  be  his  masterpiece. 

The  village  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre 
is  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the 
French,  and  that  is  the  language  used, 
although  many  of  the  business  people  also 
speak  English.  The  village  boasts  of  a 
variety  of  shops,  several  of  which  have 
a  miscellaneous  stock,  principally  religious 
articles  of  devotion.  Rosaries,  from  the 
daintiest  of  pearl  to  carved-wood  beads 
the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  and  in  all  colors, 
can  be  had  in  any  of  the  shops.  Hotel 
accommodations,  like  those  of  most 
villages,  are  fairly  good  and  very  reason- 
able. There  is  one  street  which  is  neither 
very  long  nor  very  wide,  yet  here  are  td 
be  found  the  post  office  and  all  the  other 
business  houses  and  hotels. 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  this  religious 
atmosphere,  the  Catholic  pilgrim  leaves 
with  a  heart  filled  with  love  for  his  holy 
religion,  which  he  prizes  above  every- 
thing in  this  world.  The  non-Catholic 
visitor  is  sure  to  be  impressed  with  the 
great  devotion  and  reverence  he  has 
seen,  and  to  be  filled  with  respect  for 
the  Faith  that  can  bring  such  hope  and 
comfort  to  afflicted  humanity  seeking 
solace  at  the  far-famed  shrine  of  Ste. 
Anne  de  Beaupre. 
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The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 


BY   GEORGINA    PELL    CURTIS. 


VII. 

1  r ""  HE   evening  that  saw    the  dance 
yr^     at  the  Road  House  when,  for  the 
^1        first  time,    the  fiddler  played  for 
•^      the  dancers,  Arthur  Stonewall  met 
his  neighbor,  Adolph  Wagner,  just  as  he 
was  riding  home  on  his  horse.    Dismount- 
ing,  he  greeted  the  elder  man  cordially, 
receiving  an  immediate  invitation  to  come 
over  to  the  house  and  see  his  wife. 

"It's  rather  late,  Wagner,  isn't  it?"  he 
asked. 

"Not  for  us.  The  young  people  retire 
early,  but  we  older  ones  seldom  go  to  our 
rcom  before  midnight.  My  wife  is  fond  of 
saying  that  her  family  required  little  sleep, 
and  were  apt  to  turn  night  into  day." 

So  Arthur  gave  his  bridle-rein  to  the 
waiting  Ferguson,  and  accompanied  the 
farmer  across  the  intervening  field  to  his 
house. 

Wagner,  a  rather  small,  spare,  dried-up- 
Icoking  man,  with  a  skin  that  had  been 
tanred  and  burned  by  Western  suns,  had 
a  face  that  was  redeemed  from  ugliness 
ty  its  expression  of  intelligence  and  kindly 
humor.  He  spoke  with  a  strong  German 
accent;  but  Arthur,  who  had  met  him 
before,  had  already  discovered  that  he 
was  college  bred,  a  man  of  refinement,  and 
of  high  ideals.  As  a  neighbor  he  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  With  the  idea  that 
the  wife  would  probably  be  of  the  same 
type,  the  young  mine-owner  was  not 
prepared  for  her  bloom  and  freshness. 
Although  over  forty  years  old,  and  in- 
clined to  embonpoint,  she  had  a  clear 
pink  and  white  complexion,  sunny  golden 
hair,  and  an  optimism  of  character  that 
was  reflected  in  her  eyes,  her  voice,  and 
her  every  movement.  Added  to  this, 
Mother  Wagner  had  excellent  health,  a 
strong,  independent  character,  and  a 
range  of  information  and  culture  that 
astonished  her  guest. 


So,  presently  he  found  himself  talking 
to  the  husband  and  wife  as  if  he  had 
known  them  all  his  life;  and  his  interest 
was  increased  when,  responding  to  his 
evident  desire  to  be  friendly,  Mrs.  Wagner 
began  to  talk  of  her  past  life.  She  was 
born  in  the  German  province  of  Switzer- 
land, the  daughter  of  a  chemist,  and  the 
oldest  of  a  large  family.  Educated  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
she  went  to  Russia  as  a  governess. 

"I  spent  three  years  in  the  Russian 
steppes,"  she  said.  "Those  were  long 
years,  when  I  used  to  hear  the  wolves 
howl  at  night,  and  when  we  were  often, 
for  weeks,  so  snowed  in  .that  no  guests 
came  to  the  house.  From  there  I  went 
to  Odessa,  wrhere  I  lived  for  a  year  with 
my  aunt  and  uncle.  That  was  a  wonder- 
ful time.  I  had  always  been  passionately 
devoted  to  the  sea;  indeed,  I  sometimes 
wonder  why  I  am  ending  my  days  on  the 
Colorado  prairies.  At  Odessa  my  uncle's 
house  was  just  on  the  border  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  it  was  a  regular  custom 
of  mine  to  swim  far  out  to  where  the 
fishermen  had  their  boats,  buy  some  fish 
of  them,  and  swim  back  home  with  my 
purchase.  I  think  the're  was  no  fish  like 
that,  fresh  from  the  sea." 

"And  you  stayed  longer  in  Russia  after 
that  Odessa  visit?" 

"No.  I  went  from  there  to  London  as 
governess  in  an  English  family.  Five 
years  later  I  came  to  America,  intending 
only  to  make  a  visit;  but  I. met  Mr. 
Wagner  in  Chicago,  married  him,  and 
we  came  West,  where  we  have  been  for 
eighteen  years." 

"And  you  have  not  seen  the  sea  in 
all  this  time?" 

"Ah,  yes!"  (Her  eyes  sparkled.)  "Once 
last  year  my  husband  had  to  go  to  Cal- 
ifornia on  a  business  trip,  and  I  went 
with  him.  I  had  two  weeks  at  the  Golden 
Gate  and  one  week  at  Coronado  Beach, 
where  I  bathed  and  swam  to  my  heart's 
content." 

"You   must  go  again,"  said   Stonewall. 

"Surely  yes.    Perhaps  if  I  lived  on  the 
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Coast  I  should  not  appreciate  it  so  much 
as  I  do  when  the  pleasure  comes  rarely." 

"And  your  life  here,"  he  remarked, — 
"it  seems  to  be  so  full.  Everyone  tells 
me  what  he  owes  to  you." 

She  flashed  a  sunny  smile  in  his  direction. 

"There  is  work  everywhere,"  she  said: 
"my  own  home  to  look  after,  and  my 
children  to  educate;  for,  although  they 
all  go  to  school,  I  superintend  a  great 
deal  of  their  education  along  other  lines 
not  taught  in  the  schools.  Then  outside 
there  are  the  sick  to  nurse,  the  warring 
ones  to  smooth  out,  and  the  bruised  and 
broken  to  bind.  When  they  want  me  I 
respond  as  best  I  can." 

"Everyone  comes  to  FViederike,"  inter- 
posed her  husband,  loyally.  "She  and 
Miss  Morrison  have  done  wonders  for 
some  of  the  miners'  wives  and  children, 
I  must  say." 

"I  hope  I  can  do  as  much  for  the 
men,  Mrs.  Wagner.  Indeed,  it  is  fine 
that  you  have  succeeded  so  well.  If  I 
need  help  and  advice  I  shall  come  to 
you, — may  I?" 

Mother  Wagner's  fine  blue  eyes  showed 
her  appreciation. 

"Come  often,"  she  said.  "Anything  I 
can  do  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  under- 
take. And  if  you  like  music,  you  must 
join  our  circle.  My  eldest  daughter, 
Hildegarde,  is  devoted  to  her  piano; 
and  Elsa,  my  youngest,  to  her  violin. 
Ah!  you  say  you  do  like  music?  That  is 
fine;  so  come  whenever  you  feel  like  it, 
and  always  there  will  be  for  you  the 
wittkommen." 

Arthur  took  his  leave  and  went  home, 
well  pleased  and  interested  in  his  new 
friends.  But,  having  called  on  the 
Wagners,  he  decided  to  visit  his  other 
nearby  neighbors  as  soon  as  possible.  So 
a  few  nights  later  he  crossed  the  fields 
south  of  his  little  domicile,  following 
during  his  walk  the  course  of  the  stream 
that  flowed  through  his  own  grounds, 
until  it  brought  him  to  the  Egan  ranch. 

The  sun  had  set,  but  the  twilight  had 
not  yet  descended  as  he  walked  up  the 


path  that  led  to  the  house.  Two  curly- 
headed  boys  paused  in  a  rough-and- 
tumble  match  to  smile  shyly  at  him; 
while  a  pretty,  dark-haired  girl  who  was 
romping  with  a  dog  dropped  him  a 
courtesy;  a  small  tot  of  about  three 
years  toddled  up  to  him,  and  he  paused, 
amused.  The  manners  of  all  four  children, 
frank  and  friendly,  spoke  well  for  their 
Irish  blood.  Presently  a  tall,  freckle- 
faced  boy,  who  had,  withal,  a  charming 
smile  that  showed  even,  white  teeth, 
came  around  the  corner  of  the  house.  He 
appeared  to  be  about  fifteen  years  of 
age. 

"I  am  Mr.  Stonewall,  who  has  taken 
the  B —  -  ranch,"  said  Arthur,  addressing 
the  boy.  "I  should  like  to  see  your  father 
and  mother." 

"Sure  they're  not  home  yet,"  was  the 
answer.  "They  "went  to  D —  this 
afternoon  and  we're  expecting  them  any 
minute.  But  if  you'll  sit  down,  sir,  I'll 
call  Nana." 

"Perhaps,"  .said  Arthur,  "I  had  better 
go  and  come  again." 

"Oh,  no,  sir!  Mother  wouldn't  like 
it  if  we  let  a  stranger  turn  away  from 
her  door.  She'd  say  it  was  not  Irish 
hospitality." 

Arthur  sat  down,  both  interested  and 
amused;  and  after  a  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  a  slender,  graceful  figure, 
clad  in  a  plain  blue  cotton  gown,  came 
out  of  the  house  and  advanced  toward 
him.  Although  accustomed  to  seeing 
beautiful  women,  the  young  man  fairly 
started  at  the  wondrous  beauty  of  this 
girl.  She  had  dark  hair,  blue  eyes,  a 
complexion  like  a  rose  leaf,  a  straight 
little  nose,  and  sensitive  mouth.  She  had, 
moreover,  the  sweetest  of  voices,  and  a 
refinement  of  tone  that  was  an  added 
charm. 

With  simple  grace  and  without  a 
particle  of  self-consciousness,  she  sat  down 
and  talked  to  him.  The  baby  ran  up  the 
steps  to  her,  and  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course  she  took  the  child  on  her  lap  while 
she  continued  her  conversation. 
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"I  wish  Aunt  Adeline  could  see  her," 
thought  Arthur.  "She  is  perfectly  charm- 
ing. She  would  just  do  for  the  role 
of  'Kathleen  Mavourneen,'  if  it  were 
enacted  on  the  stage." 

Wholly  unaware  of  the  favorable  im- 
pression she  was  making  upon  her  guest, 
Nana  Egan  talked  on.  She  had  been  born 
in  Colorado,  was  through  her  schooling, 
and  was  now  helping  her  mother. 

"I  went  for  two  years  to  the  Sisters' 
school  in  Denver,"  she  said.  "The  other 
children  go  to  the  public  school  half  a 
mile  up  the  road,  where  I  went  before 
going  to  the  city.  But  this  fall,  Rose, 
who  is  over  there  romping  with  our  dog, 
is  going  to  the  convent  in-  Denver  for 
two  or  three  years." 

"And  then  it  will  be  the  turn  of  this 
little  one,"  said  Arthur,  pulling  the  baby's 
curls. 

"We  think  it  fortunate  that  her  turn 
will  not  come  for  a  long  time.  Alice  is 
our  youngest,  and  we  are  in  no  hurry 
to  have  her  grow  up." 

There  was  a  little  more  desultory  con- 
versation between  them,  and  then  Arthur 
took  his  leave  of  the  young  girl,  promising 
to  call  again  later  to  see  her  mother. 

It  was  on  the  following  night  that  he 
called  at  the  Morrisons' ;  and,  arriving 
there,  found  that  only  Kate  was  at  home. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  he  had  been 
wishing  for.  He  had  seen  the  girl  on 
horseback  several  times,  had  admired 
her  fine  face  and  splendid  seat  in  the 
saddle.  With  her  brother  out,  he  had 
a  good  chance  to  get  really  acquainted. 
Kate,  on  her  part,  could  not  but  confess 
to  herself  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this 
new  arrival  among  them.  And  now 
when  she  met  him  face  to  face,  she  noted 
his  clear  eye,  his  clean,  wholesome  aspect. 

"I  knew  he  was  handsome,"  she  told 
her  brother  afterward;  "and  of  course 
I  expected  him  to  be  refined.  But  he 
is  more  than  that:  he  is  superior  in 
every  way,  and  he  impresses  me  strongly 
as  having  lived  a  very  different  life  from 
that  of  most  men  of  his  class." 


"I  had  already  thought  the  same,' 
Steve  had  answered. 

So  Kate  Morrison  threw  off  the  little 
shade  of  reserve  that  would  have  en- 
veloped her  on  a  first  meeting  with  a 
new  acquaintance,  and  talked  well  and 
brilliantly.  She  had  travelled  in  Europe, 
and  so  had  her  brother,  and  the  house 
was  full  of  the  art  treasures  they  had 
picked  up. 

"And  after  three  years'  residence  abroad 
you  do  not  find  your  life  here  too 
monotonous?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  no!  We  have  our  books,  our 
memories,  friends  who  write  to  us  often; 
and,  besides  all  that,  our  work  here, 
which  is  very  interesting.  And,"  she  said 
this  with  a  charming  grace,  "there  are 
your  mines.  I  have  tried  in  a  small  way 
to  do  something  for  the  women  and 
girls." 

"Indeed,  I  have  heard  of  it,"  he  said, 
"and  of  all  the  good  you  have  accom- 
plished. The  condition  of  so  many  of 
them  is  most  miserable." 

And  he  went  on  to  tell  her  his  plans  for 
giving  his  miners  some  amusement;  of 
the  club-house  he  was  building,  and  of 
his  intention  to  include  a  moving-picture 
show  among  the  attractions. 

"I'm  trying  to  work  out  some  problems," 
he  said;  "although  I  have  not  decided 
whether  I  am  a  mere  theorist  or  not. 
A  happy  miner  ought  to  be  a  contented 
miner;  so  I  have  been  trying  to  get  near 
my  men,  to  understand  their  needs  and 
their  point  of  view;  but  so  far  it  has  been 
rather  uphill  work.  They  seem  shy,  even 
a  little  suspicious." 

"I  have  a  theory  of  my  own  about 
that,"  said  Kate. 

He  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer  to  hers, 
with  a  look  of  lively  interest. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  it  to  me?" 

For  the  fraction  of  a  second  she  hesi- 
tated, then  she  said  rather  slowly: 

"My  idea  is  that,  by  tradition  and 
training,  the  miner  does  not  trust  the 
mine-owner.  -  Between  you  and  them 
there  is  a  gulf  that  all  your  desire  to 
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help  them  can  not  bridge.  I  say  can 
not,  but  perhaps  I  am  wrong.  In  your 
case,  if  you  persevere,  you  may  be  able 
to  overcome  their  prejudice." 

"That  is  what  I  am  really  trying  to 
do,"  he  said. 

"You  will  find  that  your  task  is  easiest 
among  the  better  element, —  men  like 
Plunkett  and  Meissner.  I  think  I  would 
enlist  them  first,  and  then  try  the  more 
difficult  cases  afterward." 

"There  is  something  in  that.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  men  might  think 
I  'was  showing  favoritism,  and  I  want 
all  to  feel  that  they  stand  on  the  same 
plane." 

She  looked  thoughtful. 

"I  think  you  are  right,"  she  said,  "and 
I  am  wrong.  It  is  such  a  tremendous 
problem.  And  one  hears  so  much  of 
how  ungrateful  the  miners  often  are  when 
everything  has  been  done  for  them  by 
some  philanthropic  mine-owner;  and  then 
one  feels  discouraged." 

The  color  deepened  on  Kate's  beautiful 
face  as  she  spoke,  and  Arthur  Stonewall 
began  to  feel  more  light  of  heart  than 
at  any  time  since  he  had  reached  Colorado. 
With  so  sympathetic  a  friend  close  at 
hand,  surely  his  task  would  be  an  easier 
one. 

"You  have,  given  me  wonderful  en- 
couragement," he  said.  "May  I  not 
come  often  and  tell  you  my  perplexities? 
You  have  been  here  so  much  longer 
than  I  have,  and  understand  conditions 
so  well." 

Kate  held  out  her  hand  frankly. 

"Come  often,"  she  said.  "And  you 
must  talk  things  over  with  my  brother. 
Steve  is  as  much  interested  in  the  miners 
as  you  are." 

So  Arthur  took  his  leave,  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  intimacy  he  had  estab- 
lished with  his  three  nearest  neighbors. 
With  such  fine  character  elements  so 
close  to  him,  surely  he  could  cope  with 
the  future,  however  difficult  it  might 
prove  to  be. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Sign. 


BY     G.    M.    HORT. 


I,  a  child,  with  comrades  went 

All  merry  and  sun-brown, 
And  roamed  in  measureless  content 

By  field  and  hill  and  down, 
One  spot  we  often  chanced  to  reach, 

Near  by  an  aspen  wood, 
Where  paths,  divided  each  from  each, 

Ran  fourfold,  like  a  rood. 

No  shadow  on  my  spirit  fell, 

I  heard  no  ghostly  voice; 
No  dream  or  vision  came  to  tell 

To  me  my  future  choice; 
Yet  sometimes  in  those  early  days, 

Untouched   by   grief   or   loss, 
I  said:   "See  how  the  parting  ways 

Are  like  the  Saviour's  Cross!" 

Years  passed.   And  now  I  tread  again 

The  pleasant  well-known  land; 
I  climb  the  long  and  winding  lane, 

And  at  the  crossroads  stand; 
Here,  with  fresh  stab,  the  memories  rise 

Of  my  lone  destiny,  — 
Of  comrades'   cold,   averted   eyes, 

And  love  withdrawn  from  me. 

Yet  earlier  memories,  too,   may  teach 

That  sign  (now  understood),  — 
These  paths  that,  sundered  each  from  each, 

Run   fourfold,   like   a  rood. 
And  now,  as  to  a  sight  less  dim, 

Upon  that  rood  seem  shown 
The  drooping  head  and  pain-racked  limb 

Of  One  who  died  —  alone! 

O  Christ,  my  God,  my  Comrade  mild, 

For  that  first  mystic  clue, 
That  token  to  a  thoughtless  child, 

Receive  my  thanks  anew! 
And  make  Thou  with  Thy  will  content, 

In  these  his  later  days, 
A  man  to  whom  the  Cross  has  meant 

The  parting  of  the  ways. 


THE  merit  of  crosses  consists  not  in 
their  weight,  but  in  the  way  in  which 
they  are  borne.  —  St,  Francis  de  Sales, 
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The  Home  Life  of  the  Church. 


BY     J.    F. 


ONE  of  the  most  persistent  argumenta 
ad  hominem  brought  to  bear  on  one 
who  is  turning  toward  the  Catholic 
religion  is  the  supposed  homelessness  and 
desolation  that  will  be  the  lot  of  the 
convert  when  the  great  step  is  taken, — 
this  from  a  double  point  of  view.  We  are 
assured,  first  of  all,  of  spiritual  trouble, 
because  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a 
system  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate 
conception  until  we  have  submitted  our- 
selves to  its  tyranny.  As  Campbell  said 
to  Charles  Reding:  "It  is  a  delusion,  I 
am  confident;  perhaps  you  are  to  find  it 
so  just  when  you  have  taken  the  step. 
You  will  solemnly  bind  yourself  to  a 
foreign  creed;  and,  as  the  words  part 
from  your  mouth,  the  mist  wi\l  roll  up 
from  before  your  eyes  and  the  truth  will 
show  itself.  How  dreadful!"* 

The  convert  is  supposed  to  find  himself 
in  a  foreign  country,  of  which  he  will 
only  half  understand  the  language,  and 
where  the  traditions,  customs,  and  the 
very  atmosphere  are  such  that  he  can 
never  feel  other  than  a  stranger.  He  will 
assuredly  long  to  get  back  to  the  familiar 
surroundings  he  has  left.  Even  in  his 
worship  it  will  be  the  same.  The  un- 
familiar tongue,  the  long  silences  of  the 
Mass,  the  formality  and  stiffness  of  the 
liturgy,  and  the  sameness  of  the  popular 
devotions,  will  all  combine  to  make  him 
hunger  for  a  "bright,  hearty,  congrega- 
tional" Anglican  (or  other  Protestant) 
service.  Of  course  the  best  class  of 
Anglicans  will  not  talk  such  rubbish  as 
this,  but  even  they  are  apt  to  speak  as  if 
tq  cross  the  ecclesiastical  Rubicon  were  to 
exchange  home  for  exile. 

Then  we  hear,  in  the  second  place,  that 
in  our  ordinary  lives  there  will  be  the 
same  desolation,  and  in  a  much  more 
acute  form;  that  we  shall  lose  all  our  old 

*  "I,pss  and  Gain,"  p.  343. 


friends,  all  our  old  interests;  that  we  shall 
be  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  that 
hereditary  Catholics  do  not  love  converts, 
and  are  indeed  apt  to  look  on  them  as 
tiresome  intruders.  We  shall  have  no 
recognized  place,  as  in  our  former  eccle- 
siastical residence;  everything  will  be 
unfriendly  (in  a  negative  way)  and  un- 
comfortable. We  shall  find  ourselves 
among  people  with  different  traditions, 
tastes,  antecedents.  In  a  word,  we  shall 
be  hopelessly  "out  of  it".! 

Now,  supposing  for  a  moment  that  all 
this  were  true,  it  could  have  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  case.  No  doubt  argu- 
ments of  this  kind  were  pressed  upon 
Abraham  when  he  turned  his  back  on 
the  ancestral  home  by  the  Euphrates. 
No  doubt  they  were  familiar  to  the  first 
Christian  converts  in  every  successive 
land  to  which  the  Faith  was  brought  by 
the  Apostles  and  their  successors.  The 
whole  question  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  my  likes  or  dislikes,  my  possible 
discomforts,  even  my  happiness  in  a 
strictly  subordinate  sense.  To  urge  such 
arguments,  as  is  often  done  even  by 
well-meaning  people,  is  to  trifle  with 
Truth,  to  play  wjth  the  most  tremendous 
and  eternal  issues.  It  is  not  our  business 
to  fix  the  sum  that  must  be  paid  for  the 
pearl  of  great  price. 

But  what  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  the 
utter  falsity  of  all  such  arguments.  They 
are  plied  with  dogmatic  recklessness  by 
people  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  their  truth.  To  us  who 
know  both  sides  of  the  Great  Divide, 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  characteristics 
of  the  Church  is  her  intense  and  all- 
permeating  home  life.  A  convert  is  surely 
an  unimpeachable  witness  in  this  respect, 
for  he  can  speak  of  his  experience  both 
without  and  within  the  gates  of  the  City 
Of  God. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  supposed 
spiritual  loneliness  that  has  to  be  endured, 
and  which,  it  is  fondly  imagined,  will 
make  us  look  backward  with  restless  and 
dissatisfied  minds  and  hearts.  The  asser- 
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tion  is,  of  course,  simply  laughable,  and 
is  worth  refuting  only  because  it  is  so 
often  made.  Outside  the  Church  there 
may  be  well-furnished  lodgings,  which  for 
a  time  seem  to  satisfy  our  desires  in 
spiritual  things;  but  there  is  only  one 
home  for  the  soul  of  man.  For  a  home 
you  must  have,  first,  a  head  and  master, — 
in  other  words,  authority.  If  there  is 
no  one  whose  word  can  settle  disputes, 
compose  differences,  and  lay  down  such 
wise  and  broad  rules  as  are  needed  for 
the  welfare  of  the  household,  you  may 
.have  a  collection  of  individuals  living 
under  one  roof,  and  even  connected 
by  relationship,  but  you  will  have  no 
semblance  of  a  home.  Where  outside 
the  Catholic  Church  is  there  such 
authority?  From  a  body  whose  guiding 
principle  was  to  "shirk  vital  issues"  (to 
use  the  admirable  phrase  of  Dr.  Frank 
Weston,  Anglican  bishop  of  Zanzibar), 
and  whose  first  rule  appeared  to  be,  "Go 
as  you  please,  so  long  as  it  is  not  in  the 
direction  of  the  ancient  Faith,"  I  came 
to  a  Divine  Family,  whose  belief  was 
definite  and  unchanging,  whose  laws  were 
clear,  whose  discipline,  though  light  and 
fatherly,  was  real.  Was  there  any  doubt 
as  to  which  society  had  the  first  essential 
of  a  true  home? 

And  closely  following  on  this,  and 
involved  in  it,  came  the  question  of  Unity. 
A  household  or  family  without  oneness 
of  mind  in  things  essential  can  scarcely 
boast  of  possessing  any  true  home  life. 
If  the  members  of  the  household  are 
pulling  in  different  directions,  the  only 
way  to  imagine  anything  of  the  sort  is  to 
ignore  the  differences  and  live  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  This  is  exactly  what  numbers 
of  good  Anglicans  are  doing.  If  one 
lives  in  a  parish  where  many  externals  of 
the  Catholic  religion  are  accompanied  by 
genuine  zeal  and  earnestness,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  take  one's  own  surroundings  as 
really  representing  the  Church  of  England. 
A  small  number  of  excellent  French 
clergy  were,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
deceived  (of  course  not  wilfully)  by  such 


phenomena.  One  of  them,  the  Abbe 
Portal,  on  a  visit  to  England,  was  con- 
ducted by  High  Church  friends  to  some 
of  the  most  advanced  churches  in  London 
and  the  Provinces,  to  the  Anglican  mon- 
astery at  Cowley,  Oxford,  and  various 
other  religious  houses.  The  seamy  side 
of  the  Establishment  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  this  pious  traveller,  who  was 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  reconciliation 
of  his  separated  brethren.  No  wonder 
that  he  painted  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
coming  conversion  of  England,  and  -the 
wonderful  approximation  of  her  official 
religion  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  No  wondej- 
that  Pope  Leo  XIII.  himself  seems  at 
first  to  have  cherished  a  hope  that  this 
apparent  reversal  of  the  Great  Apostasy 
might  be  leading  to  something  like  a 
national  repentance  and  submission. 

But  M.  Portal  had  not  seen  the  Church 
of  England, — only  an  "extreme"  corner 
of  it.  There  was  no  unity  of  faith  or  ideal ; 
no  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  a  spiritual 
household;  no  home  life.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  any  lifelong  Catholic  could 
fully  realize  the  absolute  diversity  of 
interests  that  separate  the  various  groups 
of  Anglican  churchmen  from  each  other. 
So  far  from  a  family  life,  in  which  all  the 
members  are  united  in  identity  of  aim 
and  outlook^  the  success  of  one  would,  if 
complete,  spell  the  exclusion  of  another. 
To  look  on  this  state  of  things  as  rather 
desirable  and  certainly  interesting  is  the 
pose  taken  by  some  superior  people;  but 
such  an  affectation  is  so  essentially  anti- 
christian  that  we  need  not  trouble  to 
controvert  it.  We  may,  however,  note, 
in  passing,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
inconvenience,  not  to  say  chaos,  that 
results  from  it.  This  might  be  sufficiently 
evident,  even  to  the  supporters  of  this' 
absurdity,  if  they  would  put  down  in 
writing  a  few  of  these  contradictions: 
Divine  authority  to  forgive  sins,  versus 
no  authority,  human  or  divine,  to  do  so. 
Our  food  God's  body  in  Holy  Com- 
munion, versus  our  food  a  fragment  of 
bread.  Obedience  to  God's  Viceroy  and 
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representatives,  versus  doing  as  I  like  in 
everything.  Mary,  God's  Virgin  Mother, 
versus  denial  of  His  Godhead  and  her 
virginity.  His  Resurrection  from  the 
dead,  versus  His  body  turned  to  corrup- 
tion! And  the  list  might  be  indefinitely 
extended.  Our  point  is  that,  where  there 
is  such  essential  contradiction  about  the 
things  that  matter  most,  no  real  home 
can  be  found  for  our  spiritual  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  submit  to 
the  claims  of  the  Catholic  religion,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  Church  where,  in  spite 
of  human  frailty  and  sin,  in  spite  of  the 
tendency  to  self-assertion  and  a  men- 
dacious independence  which  lies  deep  in 
fallen  humanity,  all  have  one  outlook  on 
life,  and  recognize  their  mutual  relation- 
ship and  interdependence.  Once  again, 
we  are  part  of  a  family,  and  the  children 
of  a  home. 

I  think,  too,  that  most  converts  will 
bear  me  out  when  I  record  the  extraor- 
dinary sense  of  familiarity  that  we 
experience  from  the  first  moment  of  our 
reception.  All  the  strangeness,  the  sense 
of  isolation,  has  been  left  behind.  This 
is  our  true  patria,  the  country  of  our 
souls.  For  this  we  were  predestined  by 
the  divine  mercy.  We  have  entered  on 
our  inheritance.  There  is  no  longer  the 
uneasy  suspicion,  which  had  grown  to  a 
conviction  at  last,  that  the  saints  whom 
we  had  learned  to  honor  could  not 
acknowledge  us  as  their  younger  brethren, 
because  we  were  not  of  the  one  family. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  whether  we 
are  of  the  same  Church  as  the  Apostles 
and  martyrs,  the  great  doctors,  from  St. 
Athanasius  to  St.  Alphonsus;  the  mighty 
founders  of  religious  Orders,  St.  Benedict, 
St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Ignatius, 
and  the  rest;  our  own  English  saints, 
from  St.  Augustine  to  Blessed  John 
Cardinal  Fisher,  Blessed  Thomas  More, 
and  the  whole  candidatus  exercitus  who 
witnessed  for  the  Faith  through  gener- 
ations of  persecution. 

Then  there  is  the  marvellous,  solidarity 
of  worship  and  sacraments.  No  need  to 


ask,  as  we  had  to  ask  in  old  days,  as  to 
"what  sort  of  a  church"  we  should 
find  an  a  new  place, — whether  it  was 
"Anglo-Catholic,"  with  daily  "Mass," 
regular  hours  for  confessions,  and  mor- 
tuary cards  at  the  door;  or  stiff  with 
the  starch  of  supposed  conformity  to  a 
"Prayer  Book  standard";  or  flabby  with 
the  tiresome  prettinesses  of  Moderate 
High  Churchism;  or  in  the  depths  of  a 
decadent  Puritanism;  or  in  the  fogs  of 
an  amorphous  Modernism.  If  the  home 
of  souls  is  indeed  divine,  there  must  be 
the  same  provision  for  the  children  in 
every  place.  And  so  to  those  who  have 
known  the  chaos  outside,  the  grave, 
calm  unity  of  Catholic  life  bears  its  own 
witness.  In  the  mighty  cathedral,  in  the 
great  parish  church  that  stands  like  a 
haven  in  the  surging  roar  of  our  modern 
cities,  in  the  quiet  village  sanctuary,  or 
the  moorland  chapel  swept  by  the  fierce 
Northern  storms,  it  is  all  one  life.  In 
every  place  we  are  at  home.  We  assist 
at  the  same  Sacrifice;  we  go  to  our  con- 
fession and  to  Holy  Communion,  and 
pay  our  visit  to  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament. 
The  glory  of  it  is  that  all  is  so  utterly 
natural.  It  is  God's  own  routine  for  His 
children ;  it  is  the  matter-of-course  blessed- 
ness of  His  family.  It  is  the  home  life 
of  the  Church.  And  we  feel  as  if  we  had 
known  it  all  our  lives.  Is  not  this  mar- 
vellous familiarity  in  itself  a  kind  of 
testimony  to  the  divine  character  of 
our  religion  ?  * 

Again,  with  this  sense  of  home  life 
there  comes  a  freedom  of  which  we  had 
never  dreamed  before.  Those  outside  are 
often  ignorant  enough  to  talk  of  a  man's 
having  lost  his  liberty  when  he  enters 
the  Church.  It  is  true  that  when  in  the 
welter  of  a  shipwreck  I  climb  up  the  side 
of  the  rescuing  liner,  I  lose  my  liberty — 

*  My  attention  has  been  called  to  Cardinal  Newman's 
words  ("Grammar  of  Assent,"  4th  ed.,  p.  487)  as  express- 
ing the  same  thought.  Speaking  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
he  says:  "  Its  very  divination  of  our  needs  is  in  itself  a 
proof  that  it  is  really  the  supply  of  them."  I  owe  so 
vast  a  debt  to  the  great  Cardinal  that  it  is  very  probable 
this  sentence  was  subconsciously  present  to  my  mind 
when  I  wrote  the  foregoing  passage. 
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to  be  drowned.  It  is  true  that  when  I 
submit  to  the  rule  of  the  road  as  I  ride 
or  motor  or  cycle,  I  lose  my  liberty — -to 
involve  myself  and  others  in  a  gruesome 
catastrophe.  In  this  sense  it  is  true  that 
I  lose  my  liberty  in  submitting  to  the 
rule  of  the  Divine  Teacher.  In  any  other 
sense  it  is  stupendously  false.  It  is  the 
child  who  joyfully  submits  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  best  type  of  home  who  is 
really  free.  It  is  the  man  or  woman  who 
lives  by  rule  and  under  rightful  authority 
who  alone  understands  what  is  true 
liberty  of  the  mind  and  soul.  Cui  servire 
regnare  est. 

As  long  as  I  was  outside  the  Church 
I  never  knew  the  sense  of  freedom.  With 
all  the  go-as-you-please  recklessness  of 
Anglicanism,  there  was  no  real  liberty, 
because  there  was  no  barrier  to  keep  the 
intellect  or  the  will  from  disaster.  The 
only  barrier  that  was  visible  was  erected 
in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  souls  from  the 
faith  and  life  of  our  Catholic  forefathers. 
G.  K.  Chesterton  somewhere  tells  a 
parable  of  a  crowd  of  children  on  an 
island,  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  which  were 
guarded  by  a  parapet,  within  which  the 
children  played  and  laughed  and  ran 
and  shouted  all  day  in  the  glee  of  their 
small  hearts.  Then  some  wiseacres  came 
and  pulled  down  the  protecting  wall; 
and  in  a  little  while  the  children  were 
found  huddled  together  in  the  middle 
of  the  island,  afraid  to  romp,  silent 
and  terrified,  because  the  restraint  was 
gone. 

So,  though  no  age  is  without  its  sin 
and  sorrow,  our  land  was  merrie  England 
until  the  protecting  battlements  of  the 
Ecdesia  Anglicana  were  thrown  down  by 
the  unhallowed  lust  of  a  tyrant,  and  the 
ruin  completed  (so  far  as  human  wicked- 
ness was  allowed  to  go)  by  his  base-born 
daughter.  With  the  ancient  discipline 
went  the  ancient  liberty.  English  religion 
became  something  dull  and  mean,  and 
presently  sank  into  the  sour  depths  of 
Puritanism.  It  has  lost  the  power  over 
men's  souls  which  could  alone  make 


them  free  and  glad.  Christ  was  gone  from 
the  altar  and  the  tabernacle;  His  mother 
and  His  saints  were  cast  out  with  hatred 
and  derision;  .  His  dwelling-places  were 
stripped  of  their  exterior  glory  (most 
fittingly,  since  the  King  of  Glory  had 
been  bidden  to  go  thence);  His  ministers 
were  dying  in  prison,  or  cut  to  pieces  on 
the  scaffold,  or  exiled  beyond'  the  sea. 
To  believe  and  do  as  Englishmen  had 
believed  and  done  for  almost  a  millennium 
was  to  court  robbery  and  torture  and 
death.  Freedom  of  soul  was  gone,  and 
with  it  the  joy  of  life.  What  was  left 
was  the  slavery  of  license,  and  the  miser- 
able clulness  of  materialism,  commercial- 
ism, and  sensuality. 

And  as  we  come  to  the  Church  of  God 
we  find  what  we  were  looking  for  all  our 
lives.  Just  because  we  come  under  a 
divine  authority,  we  are  free  with  a 
liberty  that  makes  all  things  new.  We 
are  children  of  the  home  where  Christ  is; 
King,  and  Mary  is  our  Mother,  the  saints 
our  friends  and  patrons.  Almost  all  of 
us  have  had  to  lose  something,  in  position 
or  work  or  possessions;  but  how  can  we 
give  a  thought  to  such  side  issues  when 
we  are  made  free  of  the  King's  house? 
In  the  old  days  there  was  (just  because 
of  the  lack  of  real  authority)  a  perpetual 
sense  of  bondage.  We  understand  now 
the  secret  of  that  strange  happiness  that 
is  so  often  to  be  noted  in  the  very  face 
and  bearing  of  a  loyal  son  or  daughter 
of  the  Church.  No  one  with  much  expe- 
rience can  have  failed  to  notice — perhaps 
to  wonder  at— the  gaiety  that  is  so  frequent 
a  characteristic  of  clergy  and  religious. 
It  is  almost  the  hall-mark  of  the  saints. 
And  no  marvel;  for  the  saints  are  the 
children  who  know  most  of  the  inexhaust- 
ible gladness  of  the  divine  home  life. 

In  spiritual  things,  then,  there  can  be  no 
disillusionment,  no  loneliness  or  desola- 
tion— except  what  may  come  through  his 
own  fault — for  a  convert  to  the  Church. 
But  how  does  the  matter  stand  with 
regard  to  the  second  point  that  is  urged 
so  confidently  against  the  step  he  has 
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taken?  I  can  of  course  give  only  my 
own  experience,  but  I  know  it  is  echoed 
by  innumerable  fellow-converts,  and  by 
many  whom  I  have  the  happiness  to  know 
personally.  And  I  can  bear  witness  to 
the  hopeless  falsehood  (however  inno- 
cently asserted)  of  the  prophecies  referred 
to.  From  the  first  moment  of  our  recon- 
ciliation to 'the  Church,  there  is  no  touch 
of  strangeness.  We  have  come  to  the 
homej[that  has  been  waiting  for  us  all 
these  long  years.  There  is  a  welcome 
on  every  side.  Those  who  have  never 
known  anything  but  that  safe  shelter 
make  us  feel  at  once  that  we  are  part  of 
the  family  life.  They  make  us  forget 
our  awkwardness  in  the  warmth  of  their 
kindness.  I  owe  the  deepest  debt  of 
gratitude  to  bishops,  priests,  religious, 
laity  of  every  condition. 

It  was  my  happiness  and  that  of  my 
family,  not  long  after  our  reception,  to 
spend  more  than  half  a  year  in  Rome; 
and  at  once  we  were  free,  so  far  as 
foreigners  of  no  particular  standing  could 
possibly  be,  of  the  truest  life  of  Rome. 
The  difficulty  was  to  see  enough  of  the 
innumerable  friends  we  made.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  open  to  us, — and  we 
had  no  claim  to  anything.  The  personal 
kindness  I  received  at  the  colleges  is 
unforgettable.  It  could  be  nothing  but 
utter  goodness  of  heart  that  made  an 
obscure  Englishman  welcome  thus  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  Church's  life.  And  this 
wonderful  charity  to  a  quite  insignificant 
convert  was  realized  even  in  the  Sacred 
Apostolic  Palace.  I  have  written  in 
another  article  of  the  supreme  goodness 
of  our  late  Holy  Father  in  a  private 
audience;  and  I  have  other  recollec- 
tions of  generous  welcome  and  kindness 
from  two  outstanding  members  of  the 
Pontifical  Court, —  one,  who  bears  the 
sacred  purple,  being  half  a  fellow- 
countryman. 

It  is  the  same  at  home.  There  is 
a  welcome  just  because  you  are  a  child  of 
the  Church.  Yon  are,  so  to  speak,  taken 
for  granted.  Nothing  of  this  sort  did  I 


ever  experience  in  the  Church  of  England. 
There  was  plenty  of  warm  friendship, 
especially  among  those  who  belonged  to 
one's  own  particular  set;  and  far  from 
only  amongst  them.  But  there  was 
never  any  sense  of  fraternity  because 
one  belonged  to  the  Anglican  fold.  It 
was  hardly  possible,  as  the  fact  did  little 
or  nothing  to  determine  what  religion 
one  professed. 

Again,  my  experience  is  that  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  though  one's  powers  of 
usefulness  may  be  very  small,  they  are 
made  the  most  of.  I  was  nearly  seventeen 
years  in  one  Anglican  diocese  and  was 
never  asked  by  those  in  authority  to 
help  the  diocesan  work  in  any  way  worth 
mentioning.  There  were  endless  oppor- 
tunities for  every  parson,  especially  every 
one  holding  a  benefice,  to  give  what  aid 
he  could;  but  if  your  theology  was 
unpopular  it  was  almost  concluded  that 
you  were  useless  even  for  secular  business. 
My  bishop  once  frankly  told  a  clergy- 
man in  the  diocese,  whose  experience  and 
seniority  might  have  reasonably  led  to 
his  aid  being  sought  in  diocesan  matters, 
that  his  lordship  regarded  him  as  a 
"suspect."  So  he  was  calmly  ignored, 
probably  not  to  any  loss  or  regret  of  his 
own.  But  the  way  things  were^managed 
destroyed  any  possible  sense  of  solidarity 
or  family  life.  In  the  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  you  can  do,  however 
trifling,  is  discovered  and  welcomed  and 
put  to  use. 

And,  perhaps,  the  greatest  wonder  of 
all  to  a  convert  in  the  revelation  of  the 
home  life  of  the  Church  is  the  way  that 
the  first  welcome  lasts.  '  Not  only  this,  but 
it  becomes  deeper  and  warmer  with  the 
growth  of  our  life  as  Catholics,  and  the 
more  we  understand  the  greatness  of  the 
heritage  into  which  we  have  entered.  At 
first  the  sense  of  security  and  peace  seems 
the  one  thing  we  can  realize;  but,  as  the 
years  pass,  the  treasures  of  the  King's 
household  are  found  to  be  our  own  in 
an  abundance  of  which  we  never  dreamed. 
And  among  the  most  consoling  of  these 
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is  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  family,  the 
way  we  find  our  place  in  it,  and  realize 
that  all  its  blessings  are  our  own.  We 
do  not  find  perfection  in  others,  any 
more  than  they  can  find  it  in  us;  but 
both  they  and  we  find  it  in  the  Church 
herself.  In  one  word,  we  are  at  home. 
And  a  thousand  imperfections  in  the 
individual  members  can  not  destroy  that 
glorious  fact,  which  ever  grows  more 
wonderful. 

The  notes  of  a  traveller  who  has  made 
the  journey  to  the  City  of  God,  and  who 
looks  back  after  many  years  on  the  way 
that  brought  him,  and  tries  to  express  in 
merest  outline  what  he  has  gained.  What- 
ever I  may  have  written  as  to  the  eccle- 
siastical body  I  left  will  not,  I  trust, 
give  pain  to  any  one.  Many,  indeed  most, 
of  my  friends  are  still  there.  I  know  the 
real  devotion  and  zeal  that  inspires  them, 
and  the  utter  honesty  of  purpose  with 
which  they  try  to  fit  the  belief  and  the 
practice  of  the  Catholic  religion  on  a 
system  whose  beginning  and  whole  raison 
d'etre  depend  upon  their  rejection.  Such 
men's  true  place  is  with  us,  and  but  for 
the  evil  tradition  and  accumulated  preju- 
dice of  centuries  they  would  be  with  us 
to-day.  Strangers  where  they  now  are, 
they  would  be  children  and  friends  in 
the  divine  home.  Whatever  some  of 
them  may  feel  toward  us,  we  have  loved 
them  better  than  we  ever  did  before  since 
we  found  our  way  to  the  fulness  of  faith 
and  the  unity  of  the  mystical  body  of 
Our  Lord.  And  we  wait  their  coming. 

As  we  look  back,  with  our  feet  on 
the  soliditas  cathedra;  Petri,  the  Anglican 
Church— with  all  its  piety,  learning,  and 
works  of  charity,  with  its  great  social 
position  (this,  however,  not  nearly  what 
it  used  to  be),  with  its  command  of 
immense  revenues  left  to  sustain  another 
faith  and  support  another  hierarchy — 
seems  like  "the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 
As  a  political  creation,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact;  as  a  philanthropic  and  .moral  influ- 
ence, it  is  worthy  of  our  respect  and  often 


of  our  admiration;  as  a  teacher  and 
guide  of  souls,  as  the  home  of  the 
redeemed,  it  is  utterly  and  hopelessly 
impossible.  In  this  character  it  simply 
does  not  exist. 

And  how  is  a  convert  to  voice  his 
gratitude  for  his  reconciliation  to  the  One 
Church,  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic?  To 
become  a  Catholic  is  a  grace  beyond  all 
thought.  To  live  a  Catholic,  year  after 
year,  with  the  light  and  grace,  the  strength 
and  consolation  of  the  Faith  growing  ever 
more  abundant  and  more  marvellous,  as 
much  transcends  that  first  kiss  of  welcome 
as  the  full  summer  glory  transcends  the 
opening  buds  of  spring.  It  is  not  that  we 
are  always  given  such  sensible  consolation, 
but  that  the  knowledge  of  our  fundamental 
happiness  is  unfailing.  Nothing  ever 
becomes  monotonous,  nothing  disappoints 
but  one's  own  failure  to  respond.  And  the 
best  is  always  before  us,  not  behind. 
It  remains  only  to  say  with  the  Sabaean 
Queen  as  she  beheld  the  splendors  of  a 
royal  palace  that  might  all  dimly  shadow 
forth  the  glories  of  the  Court  where  all 
are  the  King's  sons  and  daughters  by  gift 
of  divine  grace :  "I  did  not  believe  .  .  .  till 
I  came  myself  and  saw  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  have  found  that  the  halj  hath 
not  been  told  me."  * 


*  III.   Kings,  x,  7. 


THERU  is  no  happiness  in  the  world 
like  that  of  a  disposition  made  happy 
by  the  happiness  of  others.  There  is  no 
joy  to  be  compared  to  it.  There  is  no 
sorrow  that  is  not  softened  by  it;  for 
it  «is  the  balm  of  unselfishness.  There  is 
no  inheritance  a  mother  can  leave  her 
children  comparable  to  that  which  flows 
from  the  luxury  of  doing  good  to  others. 
The  jewels  which  wealth  can  buy,  the 
rewards  which  ambition  can  secure,  the 
pleasures  of  art  and  scenery,  the  abound- 
ing sense  of  health,  and  the  exquisite 
enjoyment  of  mental  creations,  are 
nothing  to  this  pure  and  heavenly 
happiness. — Anon. 
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OUT  Lady's  Minstrel.* 


IN  that  fair  country  called  France,  there 
was  a  troubadour,  a  man  of  much 
renown;  for  he  had  great  skill  in  the 
tenzon  and  the  sirvente:  his  name  was 
Pierre  de  Syglar.  He  was  a  very  courteous 
minstrel,  loving  to  laud  all  ladies  with 
voice  and  with  viol;  and  especially  would 
he  sing  the  praise  of  Saint  Mary  Queen 
of  Ladies  whenever  he  might,  for  he 
held  her  in  great  love  and  reverence. 
To  Roc  Amadcur  Pierre  came  on  a  certain 
day  that  was  a  time  of  pilgrimage,  for 
the  which  reason  many  folk  of  his  neigh- 
borhood were  with  him.  And  within  the 
church  was  also  great  company  of  other 
pilgrims,  that  had  come  out  of  distant 
countries  for  the  sake  of  their  salvation, 
and  there  did  make  great  feast.  And 
having  entered  into  the  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  wherein  is  her  shrine  all 
set  about  with  candles  and  with  votive 
gifts,  there  did  Pierre  make  his  orisons, 
imploring  very  meekly  her  protection 
and  her  aid.  Then,  when  he  had  so 
done,  he  took  his  viol,  the  which  he 
always  carried  with  him  because  he 
loved  it  much,  and:  "Now,  dear  Lady," 
he  said,  "sith  I  have  paid  my  reverence 
and  made  my  most  humble  request,  deign, 
I  entreat  you,  to  hear  the  sweet  music 
wherewith  I  will  entertain  you  if  I  can. 
Verily  it  is  the  joy  of  all  ladies;  there- 
fore mayhap,  Madame,  it  shall  be  pleasing 
to  you.  For  meseemeth  that  here  many 
do  make  prayers  to  you,  and  ask  your 
comfort  and  your  help,  but  few  laud  you 
with  lai  and  rondel,  or  seek  to  pleasure 
you  with  songs  of  chivalry  and  love,  as 
every  loyal  troubadour  should  laud  and 
serve  the  Mother  of  his  King.  And, 
moreover,  if  this  I  may  not  do  for  you, 
then  nought  can  I  compass  for  your 
service,  the  which  were  a  sorry  thing; 
for  in  the  making  of  melody  is  all  my 
skill." 

*  A  Mary-legend  of  the  Middle  Ages,  originally  written 
in  French  by  an  unknown  author.  Adapted  for  THE  AVB 
MARIA  from  the  English  version,  by  Evelyn  Underbill. 


Then  did  Pierre  draw  the  bow  very 
softly  across  the  strings  of  his  viol,  so 
that  there  came  from  it  such  heavenly 
melody  that  it  drew  all  the  folk  wherewith 
the  church  was  filled.  And  soon  he  had 
about  him  great  company  of  clerks  and 
pilgrims  that  would  hear  him;  for  indeed 
he  made  so  fair  a  music  that  it  seemed  as 
if  his  viol  would  speak.  And  when  he 
had  sweetly  greeted  and  long  praised 
Saint  Mary  with  all  his  heart,  then  did 
he  fall  down  before  her  image  and  cry 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  saying:  "Dear 
Mother  of  God,  most  courteous  Lady,  if 
this  my  music  has  made  you  glad,  now 
I  do  ask  of  you  a  guerdon;  for  it  is  the 
custom  of  all  ladies  so  to  reward  their 
troubadours.  Therefore  I  do  most  humbly 
demand  that  you  will  give  me  one  of 
those  candles  of  which. you  have  so  many 
round  your  shrine;  verily,  you  can  not 
need  them  all,  for .  never  have  I  seen  so 
great  array.  Peerless  Lady,  will  you  not 
spare  me  one,  that  I  may  think  upon 
your  love?" 

Now,  the  heart  of  Our  Lady  Saint  Mary, 
that  is  the  fount  of  courtesy  and  the 
source  of  kindliness,  was  inclined  toward 
this  minstrel  that  had  played  his  best 
to  please  her;  therefore,  because  she  can 
do  all  things  that  she  will,  she  granted 
his  request.  And  at  the  hand  of  her 
angel  she  caused  a  tall  and  fair  candle 
that  burned  before  her  shrine  to  descend 
from  its  place,  and  come  and  rest  on  the 
viol  wherewith  he  had  extolled  her.  And 
all  the  people  that  were  in  the  chapel  saw 
it.  But  one  of  the  monks  of  the  abbey, 
the  which  was  custodian  of  that  place, 
stood  before  the  shrine  to  guard  the 
treasure  thereof,  for  it  was  very  rich. 
And  he,  because  he  was  dull  of  wit  and 
might  not  understand  the  matter,  was 
exceeding  wrath;  for  he  dreamed  not  that 
the  glorious  Virgin  would  do  marvels  for 
a  minstrel's  sake,  and  held  the  miracle 
to  be  an  evil  sorcery.  Therefore  he  fell 
upon  Pierre  the  troubadour,  and  took 
from  off  his  viol  the  candle  which  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  had  made  to  descend 
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on  it,  and  put  it  back  on  the  shrine  whence 
it  had  come. 

But  the  jongleur  heeded  not,  for  well 
he  knew  that  Our  Lady  was  his  friend; 
and  because  of  the  guerdon  she  had  given 
him,  so  great  joy  was  in  his  heart  that  he 
was  moved  to  tears,  giving  thanks  in 
silence  to  God's  Mother  for  her  exceeding 
courtesy.  Then  presently  he  took  his 
viol  anew;  and,  lifting  up  his  heart 
toward  the  Queen  of  Angels,  he  made 
in  her  praise  a  lai  so  sweet  and  pleasant 
that  fairer  melody  that  Blessed  Lady 
had  never  heard  in  her  church — neither 
in  kyriel,  sequence,  nor  respond.  And 
so  great  joy  did-  she  have  of  it  that  she 
was  moved  to  do  her  minstrel  the  more 
honor  therefor.  And  she  made  the  fair 
candle  that  he  had  asked  of  her  to 
descend  anew  from  her  altar,  and  it  came, 
and  rested  once  more  on  his  viol. 

Then  Gerard  the  sacristan,  seeing  this 
thing,  was  altogether  filled  with  anger; 
for  he  loved  not  those  matters  that  he 
might  not  understand.  And  he  cried: 
"Here  is  magic  and  vile  sorcery,  thus  to 
desecrate  Our  Lady's  shrine!  The  idle 
and  the  ignorant  marvel  at  it,  believing 
that  a  miracle  has  chanced;  but  well 
do  I  know  that  such  enchantments  are 
but  the  work  of  Simon  Magus  and  his 
crew.  Yea,  his  evil  power  it  is,  and  no 
other  thing,  that  hath  caused  this  impious 
troubadour  to  call  a  candle  from  our 
holy  shrine." 

And  he  took  from  off  the  viol  Saint 
Mary's  gift,  and  mounted  to  the  shrine 
there  to  fix  it  on  that  place  wherefrom 
she  made  it  to  descend.  Then  said  he: 
"Behold,  your  miracle  is  put  to  nought! 
And  now  you  shall  be  cast  out  of  the 
church  for  blasphemer  and  magician." 

But  the  minstrel  was  nowise  moved  by 
Gerard's  wrath,  but  did  most  patiently 
endure  it;  for  so  glad  he  was  to  have  Our 
Lady's  grace  that  nought  that  man  might 
say  could  hurt  him.  Therefore,  heeding 
not  the  foolish  sacristan  that  would 
have  turned  him  away  from  her  chapel, 
he  began  anew  his  music  and  singing; 


for  well  did  he  know  that  the  glorious 
Virgin  would  bring  him  well  out  of  the 
matter  if  he  might  please  her  by  his  song. 
And  he  sang  a  right  joyous  carol  of 
Christ's  Birth;  and,  playing  upon  his 
viol,  he  sighed  and  wept  also,  being 
uplifted  with  exceeding  fervor  of  spirit; 
for  whilst  his  mouth  sang  the  words  of 
love,  so  did  his  heart  entreat  Christ's 
Mother.  And  he  sweetly  prayed  Our 
Lady  of  her  courtesy  to  hear  him,  and 
show  him  earnest  of  her  grace.  And, 
that  all  might  know  him  guiltless  of 
blasphemy,  he  begged  that  she  would 
again  give  the  candle  into  his  hands, 
the  which  the  sacristan,  that  knew  not 
Saint  Mary's  bounty,  had  twice  taken 
away. 

And  now  there  was  in  the  chapel  great 
press  of  people  that  were  much  amazed 
by  the  wonder  they  had  seen;  and  all 
marvelled  greatly  whether  the  candle, 
the  which  had  twice  descended  at  his 
prayer,  would  come  again  to  Pierre  the 
troubadour.  And  so  sweetly  did  that 
minstrel  play  before  Our  Lady's  image 
that  he  made  many  souls  to  weep  from 
pity;  and  so  high  did  his  heart  sing  that 
the  sound  of  it  went  even  up  to  God. 
And  now,  as  we  are  told,  while  he  did 
serenade  the  Queen  of  Angels  with  all 
the  skill  he  had,  the  candle  did  descend 
a  third  time  from  its  place  before  the 
altar,  and  rested  on  his  viol.  Yea,  three 
times  did  Saint  Mary  make  this  gift 
to  her  jongleur,  that  so  courteously 
entreated  her  and  made  music  for  her 
delight;  and  when  this  they  saw,  the 
people  cried,  saying,  "Ring,  ring  the 
bells,  for  great  marvels  are  here!  Never 
did  the  Blessed  Virgin  fairer  miracle,  nor 
ever  will  at  this  her  shri-e.' 

Then  all  the  bells  were  rung,  that  the 
people  of  the  countryside  might  know 
it;  never  did  God  hear  them  louder  ring. 
And  Pierre  the  minstrel  came  once  more 
to  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  and  there  did 
offer  upon  her  altar  the  candle  wherewith 
she  had  paid  his  songs;  most  heartily 
thanking  God  and  His  glorious  Mother 
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for  this  exceeding  grace.  Hard  must  have 
been  the  heart  that  was  not  moved  for 
joy  of  it;  to  see  Our  Lady's  courtesy, 
and  this  courtesy  that  her  troubadour 
did  render  her  again. 

Nor  did  he  leave  his  devotion,  nor  ever 
f c  rget  the  Queen  of  Heaven ;  for  all  his 
life  long,  each  year  he  let  bring  to  Roc 
Amadour  a  candle  that  was  of  virgin 
wax  and  a  full  pound  in  weight.  And  he 
offered  it  before  her  shrine;  and  when 
he  had  lit  it,  he  took  his  viol  and  made 
music,  singing  a  sirvente  in  her  praise. 
And  he  lived  a' ways  Saint  Mary's 
very  loving  servant,  so  that  when  soever 
he  entered  any  church,  never  would  he 
leave  it  till  he  had  sought  out  her  image 
and  there  had  sung  her  a  lai;  for  he 
knew  that  she  had  joy  of 'his  songs.  And 
when  that  it  pleased  God  to  end  his 
life,  be  ye  sure  that  the  sweet  Virgin 
forgot  not  her  jongleur,  but  did  bring 
him  to  Heavenly  Syon;  and  his  soul 
appeared  at  the  Throne  of  God  by  the 
virtue  of  her  intercession,  that  there  it 
might  evermore  make  music  before  her 
face. 

Thus  may  those  do  that  make  music 
in  Our  Lady's  honor,  entreating  her  right 
courteously  and  serving  her  with  their 
art.  For  if  they  laud  her  as  her  minstrel 
did,  surely  shall  they  be  given  another 
viol  and  a  sweeter  voice,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  join  the  company  of  minstrels 
that  is  in  heaven:  even  those  spirits  of 
the  just  made  perfect,  the  which  do 
offer  day  and  night  to  God  and  to  His 
glorious  Mother  the  celestial  music  of 
their  burning  love. 


Saint  George  in  Fact  and  Fiction. 


BY    M.    BARRY    O*DELANY. 


A  MAN  who  values  his  health,  after 
having  recovered  from  a  violent  and 
dangerous  illness,  can  not  easily  be  per- 
suaded to  do  anything  likely  to  cause 
a  relapse.  And  shall  one  who  values 
his  immortal  soul,  after  having  recovered 
the  health  of  it  by  the  grace  of  God, 
wilfully  relapse  and  run  the  hazard  of 
losing  it  once  more? 

—Pacificu?  Baker,  0.  S.  F. 


SO  freely  has  romance  dealt  with  the 
life  of  St.  George,  the  champion  of 
Christendom,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  know  where  fiction  ends  and  fact 
begins.  Many  of  the  legends  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  in  this  connec- 
tion are,  of  course,  purely  allegorical. 
There  is,  for  instance,  Saint  George's 
slaying  of  the  dragon  and  his  rescue  of 
the  princess  (whom  he  afterward  bap- 
tizes) about  to  be  devoured  by  it. 
Of  course  this  but  typifies  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  paganism.  And 
although  this  world-famous  legend  has  no 
place  in  the  Roman  Martyrology — at  all 
events,  in  its  literal  sense, — its  symbolic 
meaning  was  recognized  in  early  editions 
of  the  Roman  Breviary,  in  which  was 
published  an  anthem  beginning: 

O  Georgi  martyr  inclyte 

Te  decet  laus  et  gloria. 

But  when  the  Missals  and  Breviaries 
were  reformed  by  Pope  Clement  VII., 
Saint  George's  name  was  retained  simply 
as  that  of  a  glorious  martyr,  and  the 
allusion  to  his  legendary  combat  with 
the  dragon  suppressed,  probably  because 
of  its  too  literal  interpretation  by  the 
ignorant. 

Saint  George  was  venerated  throughout 
the  East  as  the  "great  martyr"  long 
before  he  became  the  recognized  patron 
of  either  Germany  or  England,  both  of 
which  now  claim  him  as  their  special 
protector.  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  his 
birthplace.  He  is  often  called  "Saint 
George  of  Cappadocia"  because  of  a 
tradition  that  he  was  born  in  that  town; 
whilst  others  hold  that  Lydda  in  Pales- 
tine, where  Saint  Peter  cured  ^neas  of 
the  palsy,  was  not  only  his  place  of 
sepulchre  but  had  also  given  him  birth. 
It  is  certain,  in  any  case,  that  Lydda  was 
known  as  "St.  Georges"  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages, 
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Born  about  281,  of  Christian  parents, 
he  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
and  by  his  gallant  conduct  during  the 
campaign  in  Persian  Armenia  earned 
such  proud  titles  as  the  "Victorious"  and 
the  "Trophy  Bearer."  The  Emperor 
Diocletian  made  him  a  tribune  and  gave 
him  many  other  marks  of  his  imperial 
favor.  But  when  Diocletian  caused  his 
edict  ordering  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  to  be  posted  on  the  gates  of 
Nicomedia,  Saint  George,  after  vainly 
remonstrating,  tore  it  down  with  his 
own  hands.  He  was  arrested  immediately 
and  condemned  to  death.  In  the  Latin 
Acts,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Pasikras,  the  saint's  servant,  the  martyr 
is  said  to  have  endured  a  variety  of 
tortures  before  his  death  on  the  23d  of 
April,  303, — which,  by  the  way,  was  Good 
Friday.  These  horribly  cruel  tortures,  it 
is  related,  lasted  for  seven  long  years, 
and  included  the  rack,  red-hot  iron  shoes 
and  beds,  sword-spiked  wheels,  and  iron 
pincers. 

The  old  legends  tell  us  that  the  first 
church  erected  in  the  East  to  commem- 
orate the  martyrdom  of  the  saint  was 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Saint 
George,  and  that  there  issued  from  it  a 
spring  of  fresh  water  which  cured  "all 
illnesses  arising  from  lack  of  energy,  and 
that  it  was  frequently  resorted  to  by 
people  suffering  from  moral  cowardice." 
And  not  Christians  only,  but  Mahometans 
as  well,  invoke  Saint  George  in  the  East 
to-day,  as  in  the  centuries  gone  by,  in 
moments  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  It  was 
the  appearance  of  Saint  George  on  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  clad  in  white  armor, 
relieved  by  one  blood -red  cross,  that 
revived  the  sinking  courage  of  the  first 
Crusaders;,  and  we  are  told  that  it  was 
by  calling  on  Saint  George  that  Edward 
III.  of  England  encouraged  his  soldiers 
when  he  was  besieging  Calais. 

Adopted  as  a  badge  by  the  French 
Crusaders,  the  Saint  George's  cross  was 
borrowed  from  them  by  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  who,  on  his  return  from  the 


Crusades,  gave  it  a  certain  popularity  in 
England  But  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  (1327-1377)  that  Saint 
George  became  the  official  patron  of  that 
country;  although  the  anniversary  of  his 
martyrdom  had  been  kept  as  a  festival 
of  the  second  rank  for  about  a  hundred 
years  before.  King  Edward  erected  Saint 
George's  chapel,  Windsor,  in  honor  of 
the  Saint,  and  established  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  in  his  name;  for  down  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  usually 
called  the  Order  of  Saint  George.  It 
was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Saint 
George,  and  Edward  the  Confessor.  An 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  em- 
broidered in  gold  upon  it,  and  on  certain 
feasts  the  wearer  was  bound  by  the 
rules  of  the  Order  to  recite  five  "Our 
Fathers"  and  five  "Hail  Marys"  in  her 
honor. 

When  England  dropped  her  religion  she 
dropped  her  garter,  too;  nor  is  Honi 
soil  qui  mal  y  pense  the  comment  Catholics 
are  likely  to  make  upon  the  proceeding. 
The  garter  of  to-day  is  very  different 
from  its  prototype  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  But  what  it  has  lost  in  sanctity  it 
has,  as  often  happens,  gained  in  worldly 
value.  Queen  Elizabeth  led  the  new 
fashion  in  garters  as  in  everything  else, 
causing  them  to  be  richly  embroidered 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  The 
garter  worn  by  her  unfortunate  descendant, 
Charles  I.,  was  composed  of  no  fewer  than 
four  hundred  and  twelve  diamonds.  Until 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  Knights  of 
the  Garter  filled  all  vacancies  by  election; 
and  continued  to  do  so,  though  but 
nominally,  till  the  time  of  George  III. 
Now  it  is  the  sovereign  who  elects  and 
installs  the  new  knight  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurs.  Each  knight  has  his  stall  at 
Saint  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  The 
knight's  banner  hangs  above  his  stall, 
and  at  his  death  is  solemnly  removed  by 
the  King  of  Arms,  who  replaces  it  by  that 
of  the  new  knight  as  soon  as  he  is  elected. 
A  curious  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
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installation  of  a  knight  of  the  Garter  is 
the  kissing  by  all  the  gentlemen  present 
of  the  cushion  on  which  the  sovereign 
is  to  kneel;  the  avowed  object  of  the 
kisses  being  to  prove  that  the  said  cushion 
contains  no  poison. 

In  the  eighth  century  Pope  Zachary, 
who  was  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  presented 
the  head  of  Saint  George,  together  with 
his  spear  and  a  portion  of  his  banner,  to 
the  church  of  San-.Giorgio-in-Valabro  in 
Rome;  they  were  placed  in  the  confession, 
or  shrine  beneath  the  high  altar,  where 
they  still  remain.  Saint  Gregory  the 
Great  is  said  to  have  made  this  a 
cardinalitial  church.  Otto  Colonna,  after- 
ward Pope  Martin  V.,  was  Cardinal  of 
Saint  Giorgio.  In  former  times  the 
magistrates  and  municipal  officers  of 
Rome  came  in  great  state  to  this  church 
on  Saint  George's  Day,  with  the  city 
standard  heading  the  procession;  and, 
having  heard  Mass,  laid  a  silver  chalice 
upon  the  altar  as  an  offering.  It  was 
from  San  Giorgio' s  that  Cardinal  Newman 
took  his  title  in  the  Sacred  College.  The 
house  of  Titus  Sempronia  is  said  to  have 
stood  somewhere  near,  if  not  on  the 
actual  site  of,  San  Giorgio's,  for  which 
reason  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Basilica 
Sempronia. 

Although  Saint  George's  Day  has  never 
had  the  popularity  in  England  that  Saint 
Patrick's  has  in  Ireland,  and  although 
since  England  ceased  to  be  Catholic  even 
such  favor  as  it  once  enjoyed  there 
has  considerably  diminished,  the  English 
people  still  keep  it  after  a  fashion.  The 
great  bells  of  Saint  Paul's,  for  instance, 
ring  out  twice  on  the  23d  of  April,  calling 
on  London  to  remember  that  it  is  Saint 
George's  Day.  The  regimental  badge  of 
the  Northumberland  Fusiliers  is  Saint 
George  and  the  dragon,  and  the  regiment 
celebrates  the  day  by  Trooping  the 
Colors;  while  each  man  wears  red  and 
white  roses,  and  the  drum-major's  staff, 
as  well  as  the  drum  itself,  is  decorated 
with  the  same. 

Saint    George    has    been    a    veritable 


godsend  to  artists  because  of  the  many 
romantic  stories  associated  with  his  life 
and  death.  He  is  usually  represented  as 
a  fair  youth;  a  peculiarity  of  the  average 
German  artists  being,  however,  to  depict 
him  as  middle-aged  and  wearing  a  beard. 
The  legend  of  the  picture  of  Saint  George's 
neighing  horse  as  related  by  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Greece 
in  the  year  1200,  and  by  numerous  other 
chroniclers,  is  as  follows: 

"On  the  first  Saturday  in  Lent,  the 
commemoration  of  such  godly  emperors 
and  patriarchs  as  had  departed  in  the 
Faith  being  the  morrow  after  to  be 
solemnized,  it  pleased  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  Theodorus  to  be  present  with 
us,  according  to  the  custom  at  those 
night  watches.  About  the  time  of  mid- 
night, I,  standing  near  him  and  hearkening 
to  divine  service,  a  messenger  in  all  haste 
came  to  him  from  our  Emperor,  telling 
this  strange  news  and  desiring  his  opinion. 
But  now  (saith  he)  when  as  the  soldiers 
of  the  guard  were  going  to  their  rest, 
there  was  a  fearful  neighing  heard  so 
upon  the  sudden  that  it  made  all  of  us 
amazed,  the  rather  because  there  were 
not  any  horses  then  about  the  court,  all 
of  them  taken  in  the  evening  afar  off, 
unto  their  stables.  This  tumult  not  yet 
quieted,  another  noise  of  the  same  kind, 
but  greater  than  the  former,  was  heard 
unto  the  Emperor's  chamber,  who  pres- 
ently dispatched  a  servant  to  inquire  into 
the  matter.  The  servant  did  as  was  com- 
manded, but  heard  no  other  noise  than 
what  did  seem  to  issue  from  the  picture 
of  a  certain  horse,  bearing  Saint  George 
upon  his  back,  which  Paul,  the  famous 
painter,  had  long  since  painted  on  that 
part  of  the  palace  wall  which  is  close 
by  Our  Lady's  chapel.  This  is  (saith  he) 
the  message  which  I  am  commanded  to 
deliver,  and  to  acquaint  you  also  that 
his  Majesty  desires  your  present  counsel. 
The  Chancellor,  repairing  upon  the 
summons  to  the  Emperor,  found  him 
exceedingly  disquieted;  and  therefore 
sportively  accosted  him.  I  do,  my  Liege, 
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said  he,  congratulate  those  noble  triumphs 
which  the  lusty  neighing  of  Saint  George's 
horse  portend  unto  you.  To  whom  the 
Emperor  replied:  It  seems,  my  Lord, 
that  you  of  purpose  to  compose  my 
thoughts  and  make  me  merry,  will  not 
take  notice  of  the  matter,  but  I  am  able 
to  instruct  you.  For  I  have  heard,  upon 
what  seems  very  good  credit,  that  this 
same  picture  of  a  horse  neighed  formerly, 
as  now  it  did,  just  when  that  Baldwin, 
Emperor  of  the  Latins  in  Constantinople, 
was  beleaguered  by  my  father,  and  the 
city  taken." 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
between  the  Archangel  Michael  and  Saint 
George  in  art.  As  a  rule,  the  former  is 
represented  with  wings  and  the  latter 
without,  and  in  the  pictures  of  Saint 
Michael  a  pair  of  scales  is  often  added ; 
but  to  these  rules  there  have  been  many 
confusing  exceptions.  Fra  Angelico,  "the 
angelic  painter,"  combined  the  wings  of 
the  Archangel  with  the  red  cross  of  Saint 
George  in  one  of  his  pictures.  The  people 
of  Florence  are  fond  of  telling  how  Dona- 
tello's  statue  of  Saint  George  killed  its 
creator.  When  he  had  finished  his  work, 
the  sculptor  showed  it  to  his  master,  who, 
after  examining  it  carefully,  said:  "It 
wants  one  thing  only."  But,  as  he  refused 
to  say  what  that  one  thing  was,  Donatello 
fell  ill  from  grief  and  anxiety.  In  his 
last  moments  he  sent  for  his  master,  to 
whom  he  made  one  more  appeal.  "Dear 
and  great  one,"  he  implored,  "do  tell 
me  before  I  die  what  is  the  one  thing  my 
statue  lacks."  To  which  the  master 
answered  through  tears:  "Only — speech." 
"Then  I  die  happy,"  whispered  Donatello. 
And,  so  the  story  goes,  he  passed  away 
within  the  hour. 

When  about  to  be  beheaded,  Saint 
George  prayed  that  whoever  invoked  his 
aid  should  never  fail  to  receive  it.  He 
is  regarded  everywhere  as  the  patron  of 
steadfastness  in  time  of  trial ;  and  Saint 
Ambrose  calls  him  "the  faithful  soldier 
of  Christ,  who,  in  a  time  when  Christianity 
was  hidden,  proclaimed  all  alone  his 


faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  was  rewarded 
with  such  divine  grace  as  enabled  him 
to  brave  a  thousand  tortures  with  firm- 
ness." At  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1864,  the  Red  Cross  of  Saint  George 
was  adopted  by  all  the  European  powers 
as  the  symbol  of  neutrality  for  hospitals, 
ambulances,  and  those  in  attendance  on 
them,  especially  in  time  of  war.  Never, 
probably,  since  the  days  of  the  Crusades 
has  Saint  George's  blood-red  badge  been 
so  much  in  evidence  as  it  is  at  the  present 
moment;  nor  ever,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  was  the  soldier-saint's  intercession 
more  needed  everywhere  than  it  is  needed 
now.  Let  us,  then,  invoke  it  with  confi- 
dence, remembering  his  dying  prayer, 
that  no  one  should  ever  appeal  to  him 
in  vain. 


An  Emperor's  Tears. 


IT  has  often  been  said  that  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  see  a  strong  man  cry.  And 
doubtless  when  the  tears  are  the  product 
of  grief  the  sight  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 
Still  less  are  tears  of  rage  calculated  to 
gratify  the  onlooker.  Tears  of  pity, 
however,  awaken  no  sentiments  of  dis- 
pleasure or  distress  in  those  who  are 
privileged  to  behold  them.  A  story  is 
told  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  which 
bears  out  this  statement. 

One  day  a  paper  was  brought  to  Francis 
Joseph, — a  document  that  needed  his 
signature.  The  Emperor  read  it  and  then 
meditated  for  a  long  time.  Finally,  he 
took  up  his  pen  and  began  to  write. 
Hardly,  however,  had  he  traced  the  first 
letters  of  his  name,  when  two  large  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks  and  dropped  on 
the  fresh  ink,  spreading  it  all  over  the 
signature.  Francis  Joseph  turned  to  his 
secretary.  "Tears,"  said  he,  "wipe  out 
all  faults.  I  can't  sign  this  sentence. 
See  for  yourself:  the  paper  is  spoiled 
and  my  signature  is  effaced.  I  pardon 
the  unfortunate  man  who  is  herein  sen- 
tenced to  death." 
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Indiscriminate  Reading. 


AMONG  the  sins  of  omission  for  which 
many  Catholic  parents  will -one  day 
be  held  to  strict  account  is  their  neglect 
to  exercise  careful  supervision  over  the 
reading  of  their  children.  The  utter  care- 
lessness displayed  on  this  point  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fathers  and  mothers 
who  in  other  respects  give  evidence  of 
possessing  ordinary  good  sense,  would  be 
incredible  were  it  not  so  evident  and  so 
common.  Although  the  statement  sounds 
absurd  enough,  it  would  really  seem 
that  some  parents  consider  reading  in 
itself — the  reading  of  anything — -a  positive 
virtue  in  son  or  daughter. 

A  father  who  will  very  sensibly  forbid 
his  child's  playing  with  the  edged  tools 
of  the  carpenter-shop  will  look  on  with 
perfect  unconcern,  if  not  with  fatuous 
approval,  at  the  same  child's  careless 
handling  of  the  razor-like  mental  tools  of 
the  materialist,  the  sceptic,  the  agnostic, 
or  the  anythingarian.  A  mother  who  very 
properly  insists  upon  her  daughter's 
avoiding  the  company  of  girls  whose 
manners  are  over-free,  will  tranquilly 
observe  that  same  daughter  poring  over 
the  sugar-coated  nastiness  of  some  woman- 
novelist  whose  subtle  influence  will  surely 
destroy  forever  the  fair  bloom  of  maidenly 
innocence  and  modesty. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that 
one  might  just  as  reasonably  allow  a 
child  full  freedom  to  experiment  at  his 
pleasure  in  a  chemist's  laboratory,  or  to 
taste  at  will  of  all  the  phials  in  a  drug- 
store, as  to  consent  to  his  indiscriminate 
reading  of  the  books,  papers,  or  magazines 
which  in  our  day  appeal  to  his  curiosity, 
and  are  altogether  too  often,  unfortunately, 
within  his  reach.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
affect  good-natured  contempt  of  the  so- 
called  prudery  which  excludes  certain 
volumes  and  certain  journals  from  the 
public  libraries  of  Boston  and  other  New 
England  cities;  but  the  lamentable  fact 
is  that  the .  twentieth  century  attitude 
toward  literature,  whether  of  the  per- 


manent or  the  ephemeral  kind,  is  an 
attitude,  not  of  exaggerated,  propriety 
but  of  reprehensible  license.  Young  people 
of  the  present  day  are  permitted  to 
devour  anything  and  everything  on  the 
bill  of  fare  provided  by  false  philosophers, 
agnostic  essayists,  erotic  novelists,  salacious 
magazinists,  and  yellow  journalists. 

Even  the  best  of  our  daily  papers 
contain,  occasionally,  detailed  reports  of 
crimes,  of  scandals,  or  of  divorces,  the 
reading  of  which  constitutes  a  genuine 
danger  for  the  average  man  or  woman, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  impressionable  boy 
or  girl.  Yet  how  often  do  parents  see  to 
it  that  such  reports  are  removed  from 
the  reach  of  their  children?  The  popular 
cheap  magazines,  with  their  frequent 
"spicy"  fiction  and  indecent  illustrations, 
are  subscribed  for  with  avidity  by  many 
a  Catholic  who  finds  Catholic  magazines 
and  papers  dry  and  uninteresting. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  pastoral  letters 
of  bishops  so  often  call  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  guarding  the  young  from  the 
pernicious  literature  of  the  day.  The 
printed  thought  is  assimilated  by  the 
mind  much  as  is  our  material  food  by  the 
body;  and  where  the  youthful  mind  is 
allowed  to  take  in  so  much  intellectual 
pabulum  that  is  not  only  negatively 
innutritious  but  positively  unwholesome 
and  poisonous,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
faith  is  sometimes  shipwrecked  and 
morality  often  undermined. 

A  circumstance  that  aggravates  the 
sinfulness  of  Catholic  neglect  in  this 
matter  is  that,  nowadays  at  least,  there  is 
no  dearth  of  Catholic  books  in  any 
department  of  popular  literature — history, 
biography,  essays,  poetry,  or  fiction, — 
whether  for  the  young  or  the  mature. 
It  is  very  certainly  the  duty  Of  parents 
to  substitute  such  works  for  the  dangerous 
and,  often  enough,  fatal  volumes  and 
magazines  and  journals  that  are  too 
frequently  found  in  -  the  hands  of  their 
children.  Ignoring  that  duty  will  not  lessen 
their  responsibility;  and  it  is,  beyond  all 
question,  a  heavy  one. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


If  the  average  non-Catholic  American 
were  especially  noted  for  consistency,  or 
could  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the 
homely  adage,  "It  makes  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence whose  ox  is  gored,"  he  would  find 
in  the  demonstrations  that  have  accom- 
panied the  progress  of  the  Liberty  Bell 
in  its  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  San 
Francisco  a  full  explanation  and  justifi- 
cation of  the  Catholic  practice  of  ven- 
erating relics.  We  have  no  desire  to 
ridicule  the  ultra-emotional  tributes  lav- 
ished upon  this  symbol  of  patriotism, 
although  some  of  its  admirers  have  really 
outdone  the  most  perfervid  Italians  when 
honoring  a  treasured  relic;  but  it  ought 
to  be  obvious  to  any  man  of  sense 
that  if  such  honor  is  not  only  blameless 
but  praiseworthy  in  the  case  of  an 
emblem  that  typifies  a  human  sentiment, 
similar  tributes  to  relics  or  emblems 
cognate  to  the  divine  do  not  merit  the 
epithet  "idolatrous."  And  yet  the  average 
American  non-Catholic  will  still,  no  doubt, 
idolize  the  Bell  and  condemn  Catholics 
for  venerating  the  Cross! 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  bellicose  ideals 
would  soon  perish,  at  least  in  civilized 
countries,  if  those  who  cause  war  and 
all  who  hear  or  read  about  its  horrors 
could  realize  them  a^s  fully  as  army 
surgeons  do.  An  experience  of  Dr.  A.  A. 
Martin,  who  is  attached  to  the  Fifth 
Division  of  the  Expeditionary  Force, 
gives  one  a  clearer  idea  of  the  frightfulness 
of  the  battles  of  the  Marne  and  the 
Aisne  than  any  description  of  them  that 
has  yet  been  published.  "I  was  called 
'at  the  double,'"  he  writes,  "to  attend 
some  wounded  in  a  narrow  road  under 
shell  fire  two  weeks  ago.  The  scene 
defied  description.  I  was  absolutely  silent 
with  the  ghastly  horror  of  the  scene.  In 
the  road  lay  mangled  and  bleeding  men, 
mangled  and  bleeding  horses,  dead  men 
lying  in  all  sorts  of  convulsive  attitudes, 


upturned  wagons,  smashed  and  splintered 
wood.  Add  to  this  the  agonized  groans 
of  our  wounded,  a  trench  crowded  with 
men,  and  the  convulsions  of  the  wounded 
in  the  open  field.  What  men  can  suffer 
we  ought  surely  to  have  the  strength  to 
witness!  Could  we  bring  ourselves  to 
do  so,  could  diplomatists,  overlords,  and 
financiers  be  compelled  to  do  so,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  screams  of  the 
dying,  and  that  impalpable,  but  never- 
theless real,  feeling  of  standing  for  a 
moment  in  the  face  of  the  Creator;  and 
one  could  then  feebly  picture  the  scene 
of  carnage,  the  solemnity  of  death,  and 
the  pitiless  woe  of  the  devastation." 


If  a  number  of  our  influential  dailies 
that  waste  so  much  good  white  paper 
in  detailing  at  length  the  confidential 
conversations  of  supposititious  interviewers 
with  the  vSovereign  Pontiff  would  repro- 
duce for  their  avid  readers  the  column 
of  sane  talk  on  ''Rumors  from  Rome," 
which  Dr.  William  Barry  contributes  to 
the  London  Catholic  Times,  they  would 
perform  an  actual  service  for  the  public, 
and  incidentally  learn  a  few  truths  relative 
to  their  own  limitations.  We  should  like 
very  much  to  quote  the  article  in  its 
entirety,  but  must  content  ourselves  with 
its  concluding  paragraph: 

If  the  average  journalist  should  glance  at 
the  paragraph  just  written,  I  can  fancy  his 
bewilderment.  What  is  it  all  about?  What 
do  I  mean  by  Revelation,  dogmatic  facts,  the 
Pope  ex  cathedra?  It  is  all  Greek  to  him.  So 
it  is;  and  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  meddling 
with  an  art,  a  science,  a  language,  completely 
beyond  his  range.  He  goes  to  the  Vatican  as 
to  an  inspired  oracle.  But  we  deny  that  the  gift 
of  infallible  teaching  is  the  same  as  inspiration. 
We  do  not  ascribe  inerrancy  to  the  Holy  Father's 
private  talk.  We  distinguish  carefully  between 
the  very  documents  that  he  signs  and  seals. 
History  brings  out  great  variations  in  the 
temporal  conduct  held  by  different  'Pontiffs. 
How  should  it  be  otherwise?  Government  deals 
with  action.  The  executive  is  one  thing;  the 
legislative  is  something  else;  the  judicial  is 
a  third;  and  the  doctrinal  a  fourth.  All  these 
functions,  to  an  ignorant  interviewer,  melt  into 
haze  or  fog,  out  of  which  the  Pope  looms  large 
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as  a  sort  of  supernatural  monster  from  whom 
he  expects  to  get  copy.  It  is  grotesque,  it  is 
degrading;  and  five  minutes'  meditation  before 
the  altar  will  warn  us  how  deadly  might  be  its 
consequences.  When  Rome  speaks,  the  question 
on  which  in  due  form  and  style  she  utters  her 
judgment  is  decided.  But  no  editor's  chair 
that  ever  was  or  will  be  is  the  Chair  of  Peter. 
In  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  alto- 
gether distorted  version  of  Benedict  XV. 's 
private  talk  with  an  enterprising  French 
journalist  recently,  we  learn  that  no 
further  private  audiences  to  journalists 
are  to  be  granted  during  the  war.  So 
"our  special  correspondent"  will  have 
more  difficulty  henceforth  in  getting  even 
the  most  gullible  readers  to  accept  his 
fancies  for  facts. 


Non-Catholics  who  feel  drawn  to  the 
great  Mother  Church,  those  especially 
who  are  about  to  enter  it,  could  not 
fiil  to  be  benefited  by  the  article  entitled 
'  The  Home  Life  of  the  Church,"  which 
we  publish  this  week.  The  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  converts  are  known 
to  all  who  have  had  dealings  with  them: 
the  homelessness  and  desolation  that 
are  supposed  to  await  them;  spiritual 
anxieties,  loss  of  friends  and  old  interests, 
etc.  Mr.  Scholfield,  himself  a  convert 
and  formerly  a  parson  of  the  Church  of 
England,  shows  that  these  obstacles  are 
imaginary  for  the  most  part,  and  adds: 
' :  The  whole  question  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  my  likes  or  dislikes,  my  possi- 
ble discomforts,  even  my  happiness  in  a 
strictly  subordinate  sense.  To  urge  such 
arguments,  as  is  often  done  even  by  well- 
meaning  people,  is  to  trifle  with  Truth, 
to  play  with  the  most  tremendous  and 
eternal  issues.  It  is  not  our  business  to 
fix  the  sum  that  must  be  paid  for  the 
pearl  of  great  price." 

Priests  and  others  having  converts  to 
instruct  and  prepare  for  their  reception 
into  the  Church  will  find  Mr.  Scholfield's 
article  extremely  useful;  for  he  speaks 
from  long  experience  both  without  and 
within  the  gates  of  the  City  of  God. 
Catholics  who  have  never  known  anything 


but  the  safe  shelter  of  the  household  of 
the  faith  must  read  words  like  the  follow- 
ing with  intensified  appreciation  of  their 
blessed  inheritance: 

At  first  the  sense  of  security  and  peace  seems 
the  one  thing  we  can  realize;  but,  as  the  years 
pass,  the  treasures  of  the  King's  household  are 
found  to  be  our  own  in  an  abundance  of  which 
we  never  dreamed.  And  among  the  most 
consoling  of  these  is  the  unity  of  the  Catholic 
family,  the  way  we  find  our  place  in  it,  and 
realize  that  all  its  blessings  are  our  own.  We 
do  not  find  perfection  in  others,  any  more  than 
they  can  find  it  in  us;  but  both  they  and  we 
find  it  in  the  Church  herself. 

To  become  a  Catholic  is  a  grace  beyond  all 
thought.  To  live  a  Catholic,  year  after  year, 
with  the  light  and  grace,  the  strength  and 
consolation  of  the  Faith  growing  ever  more 
abundant  and  more  marvellous,  as  much 
transcends  that  first  kiss  of  welcome  as  the 
full  summer  glory  transcends  the  opening  buds 
of  spring.  It  is  not  that  we  are  always  given 
such  sensible  consolation,  but  that  the  knowledge 
of  our  fundamental  happiness  is  unfailing. 
Nothing  ever  becomes  monotonous,  nothing 
disappoints  but  one's  own  failure  to  respond. 


Among  the  baker's  dozen  of  sensible 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Catholic 
Educational  Association  at  its  .  recent 
Convention,  this  one  impresses  us  as 
being  of  major  importance: 

The  Association  urges  that  vocations  to  the 
Brotherhoods  and  Sisterhoods  of  the  Church 
should  be  encouraged  and  fostered  by  priests 
and  people,  through  advice  and  exhortation, 
and  through  the  Christian  virtue  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Vocations  will  multiply  where  high 
Christian  ideas  flourish,  and  where  the  true  spirit 
of  Catholicity  is  manifest.  An  effective  means 
for  implanting  genuine  Catholic  principles  is 
the  reading  of  Catholic  papers  and  Catholic 
books.  The  school  is  the  place  to  awaken  the 
taste  for  such  reading. 

The  whole  future  of  Catholic  education 
is  largely  bound  up  in  the  unfailing  supply 
of  teaching  religious;  and  vocations  must 
be  developed  much  more  effectively  than 
at  present  if  the  supply  is  ever  to  equal 
the  demand. 


We  have  no  information  that  Catholic 
soldiers  in  the  Canadian  contingent  that 
has  been  covering  itself  with  glory  "some- 
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where  in  France"  have  been  at  all  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  matter  of 
securing  honorable  positions  at  the  front; 
but  it  seems  that  back  in  their  home 
country,  in  the  case  of  less  dangerous 
and  more  remunerative  positions,  such 
discrimination  exists.  Recent  numbers  of 
the  New  Freeman,  of  New  Brunswick, 
•and  the  Casket,  of  Nova  Scotia,  contain 
vigorous  protests  against  the  palpable 
injustice  meted  out  of  late  to  Catholics 
in  the  filling  of  several  appointive  offices. 
Upon  the  basis  of  population,  both  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  Catholics 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  more  of  such 
offices  than  have  fallen  to  their  share; 
and  our  contemporaries  down  by  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  are  entirely  right  in  voicing 
the  indignation  of  their  readers  at  the 
absence  of  fair  play  in  the  appointments. 
Should  their  protests  prove  unavailing, 
they  will  also  be  right  in  advocating 
such  a  use  of  Catholic  votes  at  the  polls 
in  future  elections  as  will  awaken  the 
legislative  powers-that-be  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation. 

The  biographer  of  Clement  XIV. 
relates  that  when  that  holy  Pope  was 
informed  of  the  death  of  a  certain  noble- 
man of  his  acquaintance,  he  asked  what 
disposition  had  been  made  of  his  large 
fortune.  On  being  informed  that  it  was 
all  left  to  the  Church,  his  Holiness  ordered 
that  the  whole  amount  should  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  poor  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  remarking  that  such  a  will  as 
the  nobleman  had  made  was  a  violation 
of  charity.  A  recent  press  dispatch  from 
Pittsburgh  chronicles  a  similar  act  of 
justice  and  disinterestedness  on  the  part 
of  Bishop  Canevin.  The  late  George 
Vilsack,  of  Millvale,  Pa.,  having  be- 
queathed $5  to  each  of  his  four  children, 
leaving  the  rest  of  his  money  (amounting 
to  $8000)  to  St.  Anthony's  Church  for 
the  purchase  of  a  bell,  the  Bishop  promptly 
presented  a  petition  in  court,  asking  per- 
mission to  execute  a  quit  deed  to  the 
children  of  the  deceased  for  the  entire 


sum.  He  said  simply  that  they  needed 
the  money  much  more  than  the  church 
needed  a  bell. 

The  judge  who  granted  the  Bishop's 
petition  declared  that  it  was  unprece- 
dented in  his  experience.  Those  who 
know'  Bishop  Canevin  need  not  be  told 
that  his  action  was  just  what  might  have 
been  expected  of  htm. 


It  was  Newman  who  said:  "I  think 
Englishmen  unreasonable  and  unjust  in 
their  seasons  of  excitement."  In  these 
heated  days,  therefore,  one  does  not 
expect  to  find  refreshing  examples  of 
fair-mindedness  in  the  ultra- Protestant 
press  of  Great  Britain;  but  one  can  not 
help  being  surprised  at  the  lengths  to 
which  anti-Catholic  prejudice  goes  in 
periodicals  like  the  Protestant  Observer  and 
the  Churchman's  Magazine.  Some  speci- 
mens, afforded  by  Catholic  Book  Notes, 
would  be  grievous  if  they  were  not  amusing. 
A  Catholic  has  to  smile  at  all  such  out- 
bursts, to  keep  his  indignation  under. 
"How  can  the  Admiralty  and  the  War 
Office  expect  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God?"  (after  the  appointment  of  Catholic 
chaplains)  asks  the  editor  of  the  Observer. 
And  he  emphasizes  the  danger  of  such 
appointments  in  the  further  question: 
"Are  we  to  be  plagued  with  more  air 
raids  and  submarine  outrages?"  A  whole 
string  of  other  grievances  follows:  the 
Bishop  of  Chelmsford  "does  not  suppress 
Romanizing  rites  and  ceremonies  ";  Queen 
Alexandra  "has  toyed  with  the  idolatrous 
crucifix";  Lord  Wimborne  has  visited  and 
lunched  at  Maynooth ;  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  has  had  Cardinal  Bourne 
to  preside  at  one  of  its  meetings;  a  Home 
Office  official  has  addressed  and  eulogized 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  Fr. 
Bernard  Vaughan  has  been  allowed  to 
talk  to  the  British  Empire  Industrial 
League;  "May  Heaven  help  the  Dutch 
people,"  for  their  Government  has  sent 
a  special  mission  to  the  Vatican;  worst 
of  all,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  lent  a  hall  to  a  Catholic 
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chaplain  for  Mass,  and  arranged  facilities 
for  confession.  "It  is  useless  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  the  programme  of  Rofne 
is  being  speedily  accomplished/'  declares 
the  editor  of  the  Churchman's  Magazine. 
And,  to  cap  the  climax,  an  Anglican 
rector  is  "held  responsible  before  God" 
for  allowing  an  Ave  Maria  solo  to  be  sung 
in  his  church.  Who  Can  doubt,  after 
reading  all  this,  that  in  numerous  cases 
bigotry  is  a  form  of  craziness? 

The  grimness  of  war  is  occasionally 
relieved  by  flashes  of  humor.  Men  light- 
hearted — or  light-minded — enough  to  joke 
jokes  when  danger  is  most  threatening 
are  to  be  found  in  every  army.  After- 
ward they  may  become  serious.  Civilians, 
too,  who  have  been  under  fire  will  some- 
times indulge  in  pleasantries — when  they 
are  quite  sure  that  the  firing  has  entirely 
ceased.  While  the  Bishop  of  Arras  was 
quietly  celebrating  his  "fete"  day  with 
a  few  of  his  priests  recently,  four  or  five 
bombs  from  a  German  entrenchment  fell 
in  the  episcopal  garden.  One  of  them 
burst  among  some  lilac  bushes  in  full 
bloom.  A  witty  layman  who  visited  the 
scene  next  day  remarked:  "Evidently 
the  Kaiser  wished  to  provide  the  fireworks 
and  offer  his  Lordship  a  bouquet  for 
his  feast." 

The  obsequies  of  Archbishop  Quigley 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  and 
in  Chicago,  where  he  was  laid  to  rest, 
bore  striking  testimony  to  the  high  regard 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  hierarchy, 
clergy,  and  laity  of  the  'United  States. 
Everyone  seems  to  have  had  some  appre- 
ciation of  his  personal  worth  as  well  as 
of  the  great  work  he  had  accomplished, 
and  realized  that  the  Church  had  sus- 
tained by  his  early  death  a  distinct  and 
grievous  loss.  Only  those,  however,  who 
knew  the  Archbishop  intimately,  or  who 
were  closely  associated  with  him  in  his 
labors,  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  his 
virtues  and  gifts,-  or  the  extent  and 
insistence  of  his  activities.  Lofty  and 


apostoliCj  vast  and  of  supremest  impor- 
tance were  these,  His  mien  was  that  of 
a  prelate  who  never  lost  sight  of  the 
high  obligations  imposed  upon  him,  while 
his  conversation  left  no  room  for  doubt 
that  he  was  doing  his  best  and  his  utmost 
to  fulfil  every  one  of  them. 

Much  of  what  Archbishop  Quigley  did 
will  remain  unrecorded,  —  the  generous 
encouragement  he  gave  to  undertakings 
whose  great  importance  the  future  will 
demonstrate;  the  assistance  he  so  freely 
rendered  to  other  laborers  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
everything  that  concerned  the  welfare  of 
the  Church  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
A  nobler  missionary  spirit  'it  would  be 
hard  to  find.  His  charity  and  zeal  knew 
no  class.  Well  might  the  poor  foreigners 
of  many  nationalities  in  Chicago  pay  the 
tribute  of  tears  to  Archbishop  Quigley: 
there  will  be  mourning  in  many  far- 
distant  places  where  his  practical  sym- 
pathy was  gratefully  appreciated. 

Considering  what  he  accomplished  in 
the  great  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  and  his 
general  services  to  the  Church,  but  more 
especially  what  he  initiated — -the  impetus 
he  gave  to  many  good  works  with 
which,  perhaps,  his  name  will  never  be 
publicly  associated, — Archbishop  Quigley 's 
life  was  a  remarkably  full  one.  Sorrow 
for  his  loss  is  mitigated  by  the  remem- 
brance of  his  wondrously  fruitful  apos- 
tolate.  Peace  to  his  soul! 


As  the  various  historical  commissions 
of  our  different  States  prosecute  their 
labors,  the  oldtime  heroes  of  pioneer  and 
missionary  periods  are  one  by  one  coming 
into  their  own.  There  has  just  been 
unveiled  at  Arch  Rock,  Mackinae  Island, 
a  bronze  tablet  erected  to  John  Nicolet, 
said  to  be  the  first  white  man  to  tread 
the  wilds  of  the  old  Northwest.  Nicolet 
was  a  native  of  Normandy,  who  came  to 
Canada  in  1634.  He  was  a  sterling  Catholic 
and  a  valuable  helper  of  the  missionaries. 
He  was  drowned  while  on  a  mission  to 
save  an  Indian  from  torture. 


As  Rain  and  Dew. 


BY    S.    MARK. 


*\  ONCE  knew  a  Uttle  garden, 
And  'twas  nicely^hedged.^around; 

But,  though  seeds  had  there  been  planted, 
Not  a  flower  for  years  was  found. 

Once  again  I  sought  that  garden, 

And  I  met  a  great  surprise, — 
Lo!    a  wealth  of  lovely  blossoms 

• 

Lightly  swayed  before  my  eyes. 

For  the  gardener's  hand  had  loosened 
All  the  parched  and  hardened  soil, 

And  the  sun  and  dew  and  showers 
Had  each  helped  to  bless  his  toil. 

And  I  thought:    How  like  the  gardens 
Of  poor  hardened  human  hearts, 

Where,  for  want  of  light  and  moisture, 
Not  a  leaf  or  flower  starts! 

So  remember  well,  dear  children, 
What  a  power  rests  with  you; 

For  your  kindness  is  as  sunshine, 
And  your  love  as  rain  and  dew. 


The  Adventurers. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN,    AUTHOR    OF    "  JACK 
CHUMLEIGH    AT    BOARDING-SCHOOL,"    ETC. 


IV. 

T  last  Havre  was  reached.  There 
had  been  alarms;  the  automo- 
bile was  stopped  several  times. 
Amelie  did  all  the  talking,  and 
the  party  was  at  last  deposited 
at  the  hotel  named  by  Madame  la  Brune. 
The  escort  drew  off,  with  many  com- 
pliments to  the  brave  young  soldier, 
'Capitaine  Bertrand."  When  the  precious 
Alphonsus  had  been  put  to  bed,  Mrs. 
Schmidmeyer  tried  to  make  everybody 
comfortable.  And,  after  a  short  time,  spent 
in  nervous  restlessness  occasioned  by  the 


long  voyage,  there  was  silence.  It  was 
understood  that  "La  Lune"  would  sail 
in  two  days. 

"Two  days  left  in  France!  Only  two 
days!" 

Amelie  went  to  sleep  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  How  she  loved  her  dear  country! 
How  she  longed  to  see  it  in  daylight  again ! 
She  dreamed  that  her  father  had  kissed 
her  and  said  good-night.  She  awoke-  in 
the  darkness;  she  could  hear  the  clock 
on  the  marble  mantelpiece  sounding  the 
hour  of  one.  No,  he  was  not  there;  she 
might  never  see  him  again.  How  terrible 
the  ocean  seemed!  And  yet  there  was  a 
good  God,  and  His  Mother  in  heaven, 
and  her  mother.  Yes,  she  knew  that  they 
heard  her  prayer.  If  God  willed  it,  even 
the  ocean  could  not  keep  her  from  her 
father. 

In  Havre,  Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  became 
more  conscious  than  ever  of  her  German 
name.  Fortunately,  her  passport  was  in 
good  order;  otherwise,  she  would  have 
been  put  down  as  a  German  subject. 
War  is  cruel  at  the  best;  and  the  innocent, 
simply  because  of  their  names,  are  often 
made  to  suffer.  "Schmrdmeyer,"  to  the 
authorities  at  Havre,  stamped  this  anxious 
woman  and  her  children  as  the  enemies 
of  France.  Once  or  twice,  when  she  spoke 
English  in  the  street  (it  was  necessary 
to  do  a  little  shopping),  she  was  accused 
of  speaking  German,  as  she  had  been 
blamed  for  speaking  English  in  Germany. 
Amelie  was  quite  ready  with  her  expla- 
nation, however;  and  Bertrand  invariably 
added : 

"These  Americans  are  protected  by  a 
son  of  a  soldier  of  France." 

In  Carl's  opinion,  Bertrand  was  a 
nuisance,  especially  as  he  did  occasionally 
put  on  airs  and  people  seemed  either 
touched  by  his  speeches  or  amused.  Hap- 
pily, Carl  could  not  understand  them.  He 
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would  no  doubt  have  objected  to  being, 
"protected"  by  a  small  boy.  If  Amelie 
had  been  easily  frightened,  she  would 
have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  terror  by 
the  stories  she  heard.  All  steamers  were 
crossing  the  Atlantic  without  lights,  so 
great  was  the  fear  that  German  cruisers 
would  capture  them.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  .was  assured  -that  the  English 
ruled  the  seas,  and  that  all  French  vessels 
were  safe.  Then  there  were  mines.  "Oh, 
yes,"  the  hotel-keeper  said,  "there  are  the 
mines!  But  in  time  of  war  there  must 
always  be  mines,  and  one  must  take 
chances.  German  submarines  might  even 
come  to  Havre, — who  knows?"  The  porter 
audibly  pitied  the  poor  children  obliged 
to  face  the  horrors  of  the  deep. 

"  For  my  part,"  he  said,  "  I  could  endure 
the  thoughts  of  mines,  but  I  fear  the 
sharks.  The  American  coast  is  infested 
by  man-eating  sharks  and  alligators.  And, 
inland,  there  are  tigers." 

This  speech  was  translated  for  Carl. 
He  only  jeered. 

"And  terrible  sky-scrapers." 

Amelie  translated  for  the  porter,  who 
stood  hat  in  hand,  very  politely  waiting 
to  see  the  effect  of  his  speeches  on  the 
young  people. 

"Yes,"  said  Carl,  scornfully,  "big  birds 
that  scrape  the  sky." 

Amelie  dutifully  translated  this. 

"How  horrible!"  said  the  porter. 

"He's  a  fool!"  exclaimed  Carl,  angrily, 
turning  his  back. 

Amelie  did  not  translate  this. 

"No,"  she  said,  "he  is  not  a  fool. 
Because  you  can  not  explain  things  to 
him  in  his  own  tongue,  do  not  call  him  a 
fool.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
sky-scrapers,  unless  they  are  birds." 

"Oh,  everybody  ought  to  know  what 
a  sky-scraper  is!"  Carl  said  scornfully. 

Vaucoubert  did  not  turn  up,  though  the 
people  at  the  hotel  were  expecting  him; 
nor  did  Madame  la  Brune  come  to  see  the 
children  off.  There  was  a  telegram  at  the 
hotel,  sent  from  Dieppe;  it  announced 
that  her  daughter  Louis  was  dying,  and 


that  she  could  not  leave  her.  It  was 
evident  that  Madame  la  Brune  believed 
that  Vaucoubert  was  with  the  children. 

The  day  of  the  sailing  of  "Iva  Lune" 
came.  The  steamboat  tickets  for  Vau- 
coubert and  the  De  Values  had  been 
bought;  their  luggage  checks  awaited 
them.  Now  came  Mrs.  Schmidmeyer's 
chance  to  repay  part  of  her  obligation  to 
Amelie.  She  did  everything  she  could 
to  make  them  comfortable.  She  had  a 
stateroom  arranged  for  Amelie  next  -to 
her  own.  Bertrand,  who  might  have  been 
lonely,  was  put  into  the  room  with  the 
Schmidmeyer  boys;  and  Amelie,  now  a 
little  frightened  by  the  novelty  of  the 
situation,  was  very  grateful.  Mrs.  Schmid- 
meyer was  rather  annoyed  to  find  that 
the  children's  tickets  were  for  New  York 
only.  She  hoped  that  the  railway  tickets 
had  been  taken,  too.  She  consoled  herself 
with  the  belief  that  their  uncle's  address 
would  be  found  on  their  trunks  and 
boxes.  She  asked  the  deck  steward,  and 
he  promised  to  make  inquiries. 

"I  beg  pardon,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "but 
it  is  a  mistake.  The  De  Values'  trunks 
have  gone  off  on  'L,e  Soleil,'  which  has 
already  sailed.  It  is  all  right,  ma'am. 
You'll  find  them  in  New  York." 

Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  was  obliged  to 
content  herself  with  this ;  '  but  she  was 
greatly  worried.  At  the  same  time  she 
consoled  herself  by  thinking  that  the 
children  would  be  met  by  somebody  in 
New  York,  or  that  the  address  on  the 
boxes  in  "Le  Soleil"  might  settle  it. 

The  party  were  ascending  the  gangway. 
The  band  was  playing.  Mrs.  Schmid- 
meyer was  in  advance,  with  Bertrand 
and  her  own  children.  Amelie,  with  her 
precious  dressing-box,  had  stopped  to  buy 
some  bunches  of  autumn  flowers  from 
a  little  boy.  She  listened  while  the  boy 
told  her  that  his  father  had  just  returned 
wounded,  and  that  he  must  sell  flowers 
to  buy  bread.  Amelie,  interested  as  usual 
in  other  people,  heard  the  last  gong  sound. 
She  hurried  away  to  ascend  the  steps, 
when  the  porter  from  the  hotel  rushed 
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forward  and  placed  a  telegfam  in  her 
hand.  She  read: 

"Your  father  wounded  at  Senlis.  I 
will  care  for  him.  He  sends  his  blessing. — 
Vaucoubert." 

For  the  moment  everything  became 
black  about  her.  She  heard  Mrs.  Schmid- 
meyer  calling  from  the  deck  of  <fLa 
Lune": 

"Come!  The  steamer  will  leave  in  an 
instant!" 

And  then  she  heard  nothing. 

When  she  saw  and  heard  again,  she 
was  lying  against  a  bag  of  grain  on  the 
dock,  and  the  porter  was  fanning  her 
with  his  cap.  She  could  hardly  speak. 

"Go,"  she  said  to  the  porter,  — "go, 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  God!  Go  and 
bring  Bertrand,  my  brother,  back.  I  can 
not  say  more.  Oh,  it  is  terrible!  Go, 
bring  him  to  me!  He  must  not  leave. 
We  must  go  to  our  father." 

She  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing.  Again 
there  was  a  blank.  She  knew  only  that 
she  was  in  a  cool,  gloomy  space,  alone. 
When  her  senses  were  restored,  she  found 
herself  in  the  arms  of  a  kindly  woman. 
The  sea  breeze  blew  on  her  face,  but  she 
felt  very  weak.  The  telegram  was  still 
clutched  in  her  hand.  The  porter  was 
beside  her,  and  near  him  was  the  small 
boy,  with  the  bunches  of  dahlias  and  blue 
asters. 

"Do  you  bring  Bertrand?" 

"No,"  said  the  porter, — he  pointed 
hopelessly  to  the  sea.  "I  reached  the 
deck,  but  the  officer  turned  me  back. 
I  could  only  say,  'Tell  Bertrand  de  Value 
to  write  to  Senlis,  if  he  can  write';  then 
I  was  obliged  to  descend.  I  was  pushed 
down  by  the  great  crowd." 

Ame'lie  was  appalled  by  the  magnitude 
of  this  misfortune.  Then  she  recovered 
herself. 

"Thank  God  for  that!"  she  said  at 
last.  "Bertrand  is  in  good  hands,  and  I 
am  now  free  to  help  my  father." 

The  porter  and  the  good  market  woman 
and  the  boy  with  the  dahlias  looked  very 
solemn. 


"I  did  my  best,"  said  the  porter. 

"I  know,"  answered  Amelie.  "Now 
take  me  back  to  the  hotel.  I  must  do 
my  best.  Ah,  poor  father!" 

The  porter  put  his  cap  up  before  his 
face,  the  market  woman  wiped  her  eyes 
with  her  apron,  and  the  boy  wept  above 
his  flowers.  Amelie  suddenly  recovered 
her  sense  of  "deportment." 

"  Porter,"  she  said,  "buy  all  these  flowers 
for  me,  and  give  them  to  the  good  woman, 
with  my  thanks.  And  now  help  me  to 
the  hotel." 

The  porter,  much  moved,  gave  the  great 
bunch  of  flowers  to  the  market  woman, 
who  kissed  them,  saying: 

"I  will  give  them  .to  my  grand- 
daughters, —  dear  little  ones,  who  also 
have  a  father  in  the  war!" 

Back  in  the  room  at  the  hotel,  Amelie 
sent  for  some  luncheon,  having  first  said 
her  prayers.  Then  she  went  to  bed,  and 
slept. 

"Pere  Chalais  has  always  said:  'When 
you  have  eaten  and  slept",  then  think.'" 

And  she  obeyed  this  wise  precept. 

On  board  "La  Lune"  there  was  con- 
sternation when  Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  made 
known  the  fact  that  Amelie  had  been  left 
behind.  When  Amelie  had  fainted,  the 
porter  and  the  market  woman  had  carried 
her  to  the  pile  of  grain  bags,  out  of  sight 
of  anybody  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 
Then  the  porter  had  barely  time  to  leave 
his  message  and  to  get  ashore  before 
" La  Lune"  started.  The  captain  was  very 
much  concerned,  but  he  could  do  nothing, 
as  he  had  been  so  busy  that  Mrs.  Schmid- 
meyer could  not  see  him  until  the  ship 
was  well  under  way.  After  all,  the  child 
was  at  home  in  France,  and  her  people 
would  probably  send  her  over  on  the  next 
voyage  of  "La  Lune." 

Bertrand  was  most  unhappy  when  he 
realized  that  Amelie  had  remained  at 
home.  He  had  never  before  been  among 
strangers,  and  he  had  always  been  very 
dependent  on  Ame'lie,  in  spite  of  his 
proud  boasts  of  independence.  All  of  a 
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sudden  he  felt  that  he  was  deprived  of 
her  support,  of  Madame  la  Brune's 
assistance,  of  Pere  Chalais'  direction,  and 
of  his  father's  protection.  He  stood  on 
the  deck,  a  desolate  boy  indeed.  He  was 
told  that  Ame'lie  had  stayed  at  home, 
because  she  wanted  to  go  back  to  her 
father;  a  telegram  had  determined  her 
to  go  to  seek  him  at  Senlis.  This  did  not 
at  all  comfort  him.  She  was  gone, — that 
was  enough;  and  he  was  left  with  these 
strange  Americans,  whose  language  he 
could  not  understand. 

Captain  Grandecourt  assured  him  that, 
if  a  cable  asking  for  him  reached  New 
York,  he  might  return  to  France,  and 
Bertrand  hoped  that  there  would  be  such 
a  cable.  He  stood  on  deck  for  a  while, 
trying  to  look  like  the  son  of  a  Crusader, 
and  of  a  French  soldier;  but  he  could  not 
long  endure  the  strain:  He  rushed  down 
to  his  berth,  and,  with  his  head  under  the 
bedclothes,  sobbed  and  groaned  without 
restraint.  His  loneliness  was  unbearable. 
He  seemed  to  be  deserted  by  the  world, — 
his  own  beloved  world, — the  world  he 
knew.  He  heard  the  door  of  the  stateroom 
open:  it  was  Carl,  no  doubt!  What  was 
Carl  to  him?  Why  should  he  care  for 
Carl?  He  buried  his  face  deeper,  and  wept 
more  unrestrainedly. 

"Ah,  dear  child!"  said  a  soft  voice, 
speaking  in  French.  "Do  not  cry!  Any 
boy  would  suffer,  even  the  bravest, — and 
you  are  brave,  I  know.  I  hear  that  your 
wicked  sister  ran  away  and  left  you." 

Bertrand  raised  his  head;  he  did  not 
look  at  the  speaker. 

"Go  away,  Madame  or  Mademoiselle!" 
he  said  in  a  choking  voice.  "You  are  not 
needed  here.  My  sister,  Mademoiselle 
Amelie  de  Value,  is  not  wicked." 

"Then,"  asked  the  soft  voice,  evidently 
satisfied  with  the  effect  it  had  produced, 
"why  did  she  run  away?" 

"Excuse  my  impoliteness,  Madame  or 
Mademoiselle;  but  is  it  your  affair?" 

"I  am  Madame  Simon,  if  thou  wilt 
tell  me  why  thy  sfster  ran  away,  I  shall 
perhaps  not  think  that  she  is  wicked," 


"I  am  not  'thou'  to  you,  when  I  do 
not  know  you,"  replied  Bertrand,  growing 
angry.  "You  are  impolite  to  address  me 
as  'thou.'" 

"I  excuse  mysejf.  Will  Monsieur  be 
so  kind  as  to  tell  a  fellow-passenger 
why  Mademoiselle  his  sister  ran  away? 
Mademoiselle  must  be  wicked  to  flee  from 
her  dear  little  brother." 

Bertrand  .straightened,  and  sat  up  on 
the  side  of  the  berth,  facing  the  stranger. 
He  had  been  told  never  to  speak  to 
strangers,  beyond  answering  ordinary 
questions;  he  had  been  warned  not  to 
accept  overtures  of  friendship  from  persons 
unknown  to  his  friends;  but  here  was  a 
woman  asserting  that  the  beloved  Amelie 
was  wicked!  She  must  be  answered.  The 
woman  who  stood  in-  the  stateroom  had 
blue  eyes  and  very  golden  hair;  a  soft 
white  silk  dress  fell  about  her;  she  had 
no  hat,  and  her  golden  hair  was,  in 
Bertrand's  opinion,  very  beautiful.  She 
held  in  her  hand  a  large  bunch  of  black 
grapes. 

"I  thought  that  perhaps  you  would 
like  these?" 

"I  do  not  care  to  eat,  Madame." 

"Pardon  me!"  she  said.  "I  have 
intruded.  But  I  thought  I  heard — a  man 
groaning." 

Bertrand  was  appeased. 

"It  was  I,"  he  said.  "My  sister  has 
gone  to  my  father,  who  is  a  soldier  of 
France,  at  Senlis." 

"And  you?" 

Bertrand  hesitated.  Surely  there  could 
be  no  .harm  in  telling  anything  to  this 
lady,  with  the  golden  hair  on  her  head 
and  the  grapes  in  her  hand.  Still,  he 
hesitated;  he  had  been  told  so  often  not 
to  talk  about  his  affairs  to  strangers. 

"I  am  alone,  except  for  the  kind  woman 
who  takes  care  of  me,"  he  answered 
impulsively.  "Madame  Schmidmeyer  will 
conduct  me  to  my  relative  in  America." 

"Where?" 

"I  do  not  know.  We  shall  know  when 
we  arrive." 

The  woman  looked   at  him   curiously; 
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he  was  a  slim,  graceful  boy,  with  some- 
thing very  attractive  in  his  face  when 
he  was  interested. 

"Alone  ? "  she  said  thoughtfully.  ' '  Well, 
good-bye!  I  will  leave  you.  To-morrow 
my  husband  will  teach  you  to  play 
shuffleboard  or  quoits  on  the  deck.  You 
will  have  a  pleasant  time  during  the 
voyage,  I  am  sure." 

"A  nice  lady!"  Bertrand  thought,  when 
she  had  gone.  "There  can  be  no  harm  in 
telling  her  about  myself,  though  Madame 
la  Brune  would  not  have  liked  it." 

He  forgot  his  grief  in  trying  to  write  a 
long  letter  to  Amelie  with  his  new  fountain 
pen.  It  was  like  talking  to  her.  And  when 
he  had  half  finished  the  letter,  he  felt  much 
better.  After  all,  the  voyage  could  not 
last  forever.  Amelie  would  join  him  in 
America;  and  perhaps  his  father,  having 
set  the  German  army  to  flight,  would 
himself  come  over  to  see  the  new  country, 
and  to  protect  its  unhappy  inhabitants 
from  the  red  Indians. 

Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  was  most  kind  to 
Bertrand;  he  got  on  very  well  with  the 
three  small  children,  too;  but  between 
him  and  Carl  was  a  perpetual  feud.  He 
picked  up  a  few  words  of  English,  and  he 
soon  understood  some  of  the  words  Carl 
applied  to  him. 

"Ivory  top!"  Carl  called  out,  when 
Bertrand  failed  to  score  in  a  game  of 
baseball  on  deck.  "You've  got  molasses 
in  your  arms  for  muscles." 

Madame  Simon  kindly  translated  these 
phrases  for  Bertrand;  and  they  hurt  him. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Carl  was  rough. 
Bertrand,  accompanied  by  Madame  Simon, 
sometimes  sang  in  the  afternoons  just 
before  dinner.  He  had  a  very  sweet  voice, 
with  a  note  of  pathos  in  it  that  made 
the  ladies  cry.  He  could  dance,  too;  he 
knew  Scotch  reels  and  the  minuet  and 
some  Russian  dances;  he  was  not  bad 
at  shuffleboard  and  quoits. 

One  afternoon,  when  Bertrand  had 
finished  a  song,  arid  then,  with  much 
grace  and  fire,  recited  a  passage  from 
Racine,  Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  tried  to  induce 


Carl  to  recite"  Curfew  "  or  "  Der  Erlkonig." 
"Begin,    Carl,"    she   said.     "You   used 
to  know  it, — 

Wer  reidet  so  spat  durch  Nacht  und  Wind, 
Es  ist  der  Vater  mit  seinem  Kind." 
"I  haven't  any  parlor  tricks,"  answered 
Carl.    "I'm  not  a  monkey,  like  Bertrand." 
"Carl"    (his    mother    was    angry),    "I 
forbid  you  to  talk  that  way!    When  one 
person  speaks  of  another  in  that  manner, 
it  shows  that  he  is  envious  and  jealous." 
Carl's  face  flushed. 

"What!  Envious  of  a  little  French 
whippersnapper  like  that?" 

"Yes.  In  this  world,  evil-speaking  is 
always  the  result  of  envy.  Examine  your 
conscience,  and  you  will  find  that  out. 
This  orphan  boy  does  some  things  that 
you  can  not  do  well;  you  do  things  that 
he  can  not  do;  be  content  to  admire  him. 
I  will  not  punish  you:  I  leave  you  to 
your  conscience." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Wager  that  Settled  Itself. 


Although  Marseilles  does  not  form  a 
part  of  what  used  to  be  the  province  of 
Gascony  in  southwestern  France,  the 
residents  of  the  city  have  always  been 
noted  for  that  form  of  bragging  or  boast- 
ing which  has  given  us  the  anglicized 
word  "gasconade."  A  story  told  of  a 
wager  between  two  of  its  citizens  well 
illustrates  their  tendency  to  exaggeration, 
or  "drawing  the  long  bow." 

Both  M.  and  X.,  the  citizens  in  question, 
had  defective  eyesight,  yet  M.  declared  he 
could  see  the  gulls  preening  themselves 
above  the  Castle  d'lf,  and  X.  protested 
that  he  could  discern  the  flies  settling 
on  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde, 
he  standing  on  Cannebiere  Street. 

As  they  failed  to  agree  as  to  which 
possessed  the  greater  power  of  vision,  M. 
offered  a  bet  to  his  friend. 

"You  know,"  said  he,  "that  the  Minister 
of  Marine  is  coming  to  our  city  on  Sunday, 
and  that  on  the  heights  of  Noailles  a 
very  high  triumphal  arch  is  being  erected. 
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There  will  be  an  inscription  on  the  arch. 
Now,  I'll  bet  you  that  if  we  both  start 
from  the  old  pier  to-morrow  morning 
and  walk  toward  the  arch,  I'll  be  able 
to  read  the  inscription  first, — or  forfeit  a 
hundred  francs." 

"Done!"  said  X.,  and  they  parted 
company. 

M.,  however,  took  a  roundabout  way 
till  he  came  quite  close  to  the  arch,  and 
could  see,  in  very  large  letters,  this  line: 
"To  the  Minister."  M.  had  hardly  been 
gone  five  minutes  when  X.  appeared  at 
the  bottom  of  the  arch  with  a  ladder. 
Having  mounted  it,  he  read  under  the' 
large  line  a  smaller  one:  "The  Citizens 
of  Marseilles  Offer  Welcome." 

X.  went  away  in  his  turn.  The  following 
morning  both  met  at  the  appointed  place 
and  proceeded  toward  the  arch.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  M.  exclaimed: 

"Well,  X.,  'tis  useless  to  go  any 
farther.  I  can  read  from  here,  'To  the 
Minister."' 

"Quite  so,"  answered  X.;  "but  what 
about  the  line  underneath  that?" 

"There's  no  line  underneath."- 

"There  is,  and  the  proof  is  that  I  can 
read  it  from  here:  'The  Citizens  of  Mar- 
seilles Offer  Welcome.'" 

"That's  not  so,  my  friend." 

"Indeed  it  is." 

The  dispute  threatened  to  grow  violent 
when  M.  appealed  to  a  passer-by: 

"Sir,  is  it  not  true  that  on  the  canvas 
banderolle  placed  on  the  arch  of  triumph 
there  is  'To  the  Minister'?" 

"And  isn't  it  also  true,  sir,"  eagerly 
put  in  X.,  "that  underneath  that  there 
is  another  line,  'The  Citizens  of  Mar- 
seilles Offer  Welcome'?" 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  passer-by,  with 
a  mocking  smile,  "both  those  lines  figured 
on  the  arch  yesterday;  but  the  gale  of 
last  night  blew  the  canvas  away,  so  that 
at  present  there's  no  inscription  at  all." 


Royal  Boys. 


is  not  prone  to  offer  twice  the 
same  chances  that  undecided  fingers  let 
slip. — Christian  Reid. 


The  Empress  of  Germany  was  once 
obliged  to  send  her  oldest  son  away  from 
the  table  because  he  was  rude  to  a 
younger  brother.  Turning  to  the  French 
tutor  who  was  present,  she  said:  "Mon- 
sieur, I  beg  that  you  will  ask  me  to 
excuse  his  royal  highness  the  Prince." 
Thereupon  the  tutor  complied  with  her 
request;  and  the  present  Crown  Prince, 
who  will  one  day  be  emperor  of  Germany, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  room  with  his 
meal  only  half  finished. 

It  is  well  known  that  young  princes 
have  to  take  much  discipline  from  im- 
perial hands  as  well  as  from  their  teachers. 
It  is  likely  that  they  often  wish  for  a 
return  of  the  good  old  times  when  the 
person  of  a  royal  prince  was  considered 
so  sacred  that  a  whipping  boy  was  kept 
to  take  his  punishment  for  him,  whatever 
it  was. 

There  is  a  famous  picture  in  which 
Prince  Edward  of  England,  later  King 
Edward  VI.,  is  represented  as  trying  to 
defend  his  whipping  boy  from  the  punish- 
ment which  he  himself  deserved.  If  an 
English  prince  was  disobedient  or  dull 
about  his  lessons,  the  poor  whipping  boy 
had  to  suffer.  In  this  case  Edward  had 
not  only  absolutely  refused  to  learn  his 
lessons,  but  had  been  very  rude  to  his 
governess,  who,  as  a  last  resort,  took  a 
bundle  of  switches  and  set  about  flogging 
the  unfortunate  substitute.  At  that 
moment  the  Prince  appeared,  snatched  up 
the  whips  and  rescued  the  lad.  Barnabas 
Fitzpatrick  was  his  name,  but  little  else 
is  known  about  him. 

Edward,  who  was  really  a  kind  little 
fellow,  declared  that  he  would  in  future 
behave  so  well  that  neither  he  nor  his 
whipping  boy  should  be  punished.  And 
he  was  faithful  to  his  promise.  Never 
again  did  Barnabas  run  the  least  risk 
of  being  flogged  because  his  royal  master 
had^been  lazy  or  naughty;  and  the  two 
boys,  it  is  recorded,  became  fast  friends 
for  life. 
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— A  new  orchestral  work  by  Sir  Edward 
Elgar,  written  on  behalf  of  M.  Paderewski's 
fund  for  Polish  relief,  and  entitled  "Polonia," 
was  produced  in  London  on  the  6th  inst. 

—The  original  text  of  "The  Spiritual  Exercises 
of  St.  Ignatius,"  with  a  translation  and  a  com- 
mentary by  Fr.  Rickaby,  S.  J.,  is  a  welcome 
announcement  by  Messrs.  Burns  &  Gates. 

— Celtic  scholars  are  mourning  the  death  of 
Mr.  O'Neill  Lane.  Fortunately,  he  was  spared 
to  complete  his  magnum  opus,  "Larger  English- 
Irish  Dictionary,"  which  will  soon  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Constable. 

— The  index  and  title-page  for  the  volume 
of  THE  AvE  MARIA  completed  last  month 
(New  Series,  Vol.  I.  January-June,  1915)  is 
now  ready  for  those  who  bind  their  magazines. 
These  supplementary  pages  are  supplied  gratis 
to  all  who  apply  for  them  within  a  year. 

— P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons  announce  for  early 
publication:  "Memorials  of  Robert  Hugh 
Benson,"  by  Blanche  Warre  Cornish,  Shane 
Leslie  and  others;  "A  Primer  of  Peace  and 
War:  The  Principles  of  International  Morality," 
edited  by  Fr.  Plater,  S.  J.,  M.  A.;  and  "The 
War  and  the  Prophets,"  by  Conde  B.  Fallen. 

— Catholic  physicians,  nurses — priests,  too, — 
should  supply  themselves  with  a  copy  of  the 
"Address  on  the  Administration  of  Baptism" 
delivered  before  a  Philadelphia  medical  guild 
by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Schulte,  of  St.  Charles' 
Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  and  now  issued,  'in 
the  form  of  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  20  pages, 
by  the  Overbrook  Publishing  Co.  It  is  a  lucid 
exposition  of  what  needs  to  be  known  by  the 
forementioned  classes,  indeed  by  Catholics 
generally,  about  the  first  of  the  Sacraments. 

— Some  fifty-nine  years  ago  there  died  in 
Paris  a  Sister  of  Charity  of  sufficient  prominence 
to  warrant  the  writing  of  her  life  by  a  brilliant 
litterateur,  the  Viscount  de  Melun;  and  the  life 
was  so  well  worth  while  that  it  speedily  ran 
through  eleven  editions,  besides  being  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy.  A  translation  of  this 
work,  by  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Fallon,  LL.  D.,  now 
appears  under  the  title  "Life  of  Sister  Rosalie" 
(Norwood:  The  Plympton  Press).  The  out- 
standing feature  of  the  story  of  this  devoted 
religious  is  that  it  had  no  outstanding  feature: 
Sister  Rosalie  did  no  extraordinary  things, 
worked  no  miracles,  wrought  no  prodigies, 
performed  no  heroic  works  of  mortification  or 


self-denial — ostensibly  at  least.  She  was  to 
all  appearances  an  ordinary,  good  Sister;  yet 
when  she  died  it  was  realized  that  an  extraor- 
dinary woman  had  passed  away,  and  her  life- 
story  possesses  all  the  interest  of  the  really 
great  things  that  seem  common.  No  price. 

— "The  Lay  Apostolate,"  by  M.  A.  Molloy, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  is  No.  i  of  the  Teresian  Pam- 
phlets, "-devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America,"  and  issued  from  the  College 
of  St.  Teresa,  Winona,  Minn.  It  is  a  neatly 
printed  pamphlet  of  eight  pages,  and  is  replete 
with  timely  common-sense. 

— Lovers  of  Dr.  Johnson  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  long-accepted 
statement  that  he  wrote  "Rasselas"  because 
he  needed  money  for  his  mother's  burial.  An 
authority  declares  that  the  title  which  the  tale 
now  bears  was  not  that  of  any  edition  of  it 
published  during  Johnson's  lifetime. 

— "The  Alumnae  Record"  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph's 
Collegiate  Institute,  Philadelphia,  is  a  dainty 
octavo  brochure  of  28  pages,  in  which  Regina 
M.  Fisher,  historian  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
tells  in  an  interesting  strain  the  story  of  the 
Association's  activities  during  the  twenty  years 
of  its  existence.  Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
author  of  the  verses  with  which  the  "Record" 
concludes, — "each  dear  Alumnae"  is,  of  course, 
a  typographical  error. 

— We  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  neat  little 
quarterly  (which  should  soon  become  a  monthly) 
devoted  to  a  field  as  yet  untilled  in  American 
Catholic  journalism,  the  Catholic  Convert.  It 
is  published  by  the  Catholic  Converts'  League 
of  New  York,  and  its  first  two  numbers,  give 
every  promise  of  its  assured  success.  Those  of 
us  who  have  followed  with  interest  the  activities 
of  such  converts  as  have  come  under  our  per- 
sonal observation  will  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
publishers  as  to  these  three  points:  "(i)  That 
there  is  a  place  for  a  periodical  written  and 
edited  by  converts  for  converts.  (2)  That 
there  is  a  genuine,  widespread  sentiment  among 
the  converts  of  the  country  in  favor  of  a  closer 
union,  with  the  thought  that  acting  collectively 
they  can  do  a  larger  work  than  they  can  do 
individually,  for  the  Catholic  cause.  (3)  That 
a  chronicle  of  converts'  experiences  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  religious  questions  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  have  known  both  sides, 
is  a  contribution  well  worth  offering  in  the 
field  of  Catholic  literature." 
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— In  a  recently  published  letter  concerning 
a  review  of  his  latest  novel,  Mr.  Booth  Tark- 
ington  makes  a  complaint  for  which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  there  are  good  grounds.  He 
writes:  "My  feeling  about  reviews  is  that  a 
reviewer  reviews  himself  as  well  as  the  book 
he  is  estimating.  Most  reviewers  seem  to  me 
to  reveal  more  of  the  reviewer  than  of  the  book. 
How  many,  for  instance,  shout  of  egotism; 
the  reviewer  being  in  labor  from  the  outset 
to  demonstrate  that  he  is  the  reviewing  fellow, 
the  author  is  a  faltering  apprentice  or  worse!.  .  . 
vSuch  matters  as  'decent  prose'  are  usually 
overlooked,  because  (I  can  not-  help  but  believe 
it)  the  great  majority  of  reviewers  have  no 
perception  of  prose  texture.  They  do  not 
understand  it — they  can  not  feel  it.  I  suppose 
a  supreme  sensitiveness  to  words  is  as  rare 
as  a  supreme  sensitiveness  to  color  —  or  rarer. 
All  my  life  I  have  worked  for  prose — for  the 
texture  of  it — as  the  primary  thing  to  be  obtained, 
and  seldom  indeed  has  a  reviewer  told  me  that 
here  and  there  have  I  obtained  it.  Often,  of 
course,  I  have  not  obtained  it;  but  when  I 
have,  there  was  evidently  only  a  few  who  were 
able  to  recognize  it, — -they  will  write  of  every- 
thing else  in  the  book!" 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  lo  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  looks,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Stray  Leaves;  or,  Traces  of  Travel."  Rt. 
Rev.  Alexander  MacDonald.  $i. 

"Abused   Russia."     Dr.  C.  C.  Young.     $1.35. 

"Field  Book  of  Western  Wild  Flowers."  Mar- 
garet Armstrong.  $2. 

"The    Lord's    Prayer."      Frederick    M.    Lynk, 

S.  V.  D.    40  cts. 

"Life  of  Fr.  Richard  Henle,  S.  V.  D."    40  cts. 
"L.   P.  M.:    The  End  of  the  Great  War."    J. 

Stewart   Barney.     $1.35. 
"Sermons   for   the   Children's   Mass."     Rev.    F. 

Reuter.     $i. 

"Shall  I  be  a  Daily  Communicant?"  Rev. 
Francis  Cassilly,  S.  J.  Cloth,  30  cts.;  paper, 
10  cts. 


"History   of    Dogmas."     J.    Tixeront.     Vol.    II. 

$1.50. 

"Aunt  Sarah  and  the  War."     75  cts. 
"The    Church    in    Many    Lands."      Rev.    J.    J. 

Burke.    $i. 
"The    Popes    and    Science."     James   J.    Walsh, 

M.   D.,  etc.     $2. 
"Commentary  on  the  Psalms — I-L."     Rev.   E. 

Sylvester  Berry.     $2. 
"The  Unveiling:    a  Poetic  Drama  in  Five  Acts." 

Jackson   Boyd.     $1.25. 
"A  Broken  Rosary,  and  Other  Stories."     Mary 

Agnes  Finn.     $1.15. 
"The    Fundamentals    of    the    Religious    Life." 

Fr.  Schleuter,  S.  J.    60  cts. 
"The  Tears  of  the  Royal  Prophet."     60  cts. 
"The   Message   of   Moses  and   Modern   Higher 

Criticism."    Rev.  Francis  Gigot,  D.D.  15  cts. 
"The  Modern  Reader's  Chaucer."     John  S.   P. 

Tatlock,    Percy   MacKaye.     $5. 
"Sermon  Matter."    Rev.  Fr.  Girardey,  C.  SS.  R. 

$1.50. 

"Golden  Lights."    E.  Gallienne  Robin.    75  cts. 
"A  Book  of  Answered   Prayers."     Olive  Kath- 
arine Parr.    45  cts. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  John  B.  Broun,  of  the  diocese  of  Cleve- 
land; Rev.  Herman  Hammakers,  diocese  of 
Portland;  and  Rev.  John  Moore,  S.  J. 

Sister  M.  Sylvester,  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic;  and  Sister  M.  de  Pazzi,  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

Mr.  Thomas  Butler,  Mr.  John  France,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Sturgis,  Mr.  William  Byrne,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Whitbeck,  Mr.  Theodore  Daneri,  Mrs. 
Denis  Graham,  Mr.  Wilson  Turner,  Mrs.  Alice 
Galvin,  Mr.  L.  R.  Cooper,  Mr.  F.  L.  Eschenberg, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Mulvihill,  Mr.  Henry  Wierichs, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Holthaus,  Mr.  Alexander  Nuelle, 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Kreckel,  Mr.  George  Spieler,  Miss 
Katherine  Henneberry,  Mr.  Peter  Miller,  Mr. 
John  Gonsorowski,  and  Mr.  Henry  Stewart. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  Indian  mission  schools:     Friend,  $i. 
For  Bishop  Charlebois:    Miss  M.  A.  S.,  $5.    For 
the  war  sufferers:    Mrs.  E.  C.,  $10. 
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The  Mary  Flower. 


BY    i,.    K.    M. 


is  a  favored  flower  of  Palestine — 
The  pale  Madonna  lily  of  the  plain; 
So  fair  is  it,  so  free_  from  spot  or  stain, 
That  they  have  named  it  for  thee,  Mother  mine,— 
Its  peerless  beauty  typical  of  thine. 

It  blooms  where   Moab's  verdant   mountains 

chain 
In    Bethlehem's    valleys,    where    the    humble 

swain 
Still  sees  the  lights  of  far  Judea  shine. 

Oh.  white,  white  flower  of  olden  Palestine, 
What  tender   thoughts  your  fragile   presence 

brings! 
You  breathe  the  story  of  the  King  of  kings, 

The  plain,  the  Shepherds,  and  the  glorious  sign, 
The  heavenly  songs,  the  sweep  of  angels'  wings, 

The  sweet  Madonna,  and  the  Babe   Divine! 


The  Revival  of  Interest  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 


BY  FATHER  CUTHBERT,  o.  s.  P.  c. 


revival  of  interest  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  has  been  gathering 
strength  for  some  years  past,  is 
one  of  the  signs  that  the  thinking 
world  is  returning  to  a  more  Catholic 
frame  of  mind.  There  are  indeed  still 
those  who  talk  of  the  "Dark  Ages"  as 
comprising  the  whole  Mediaeval  period, 
but  they  are  happily  becoming  fewer 
every  year.  The  surprising  thing  is  that 
men  who  had  before  their  eyes  the 
splendid  creations  of  Gothic  architecture, 


could  ever  have  imagined  that  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  belonged 
to  an  age  lacking  artistic  inspiration 
and  clear,  vital  thought.  Had  they  but 
paused  to  think  of  the  soul-conditions 
requisite  for  noble  art  of  any  sort,  they 
must  have  acknowledged  that  the  men 
who  reared  such  gracious  and  majestic 
buildings,  and  the  people  who  could 
appreciate  them,  were  not  without  that 
highly  trained  artistic  sense  which  is  the 
bloom  of  the  cultured  mind.  The  truth 
is  that  the  Middle  Ages  have  been  "Dark 
Ages"  to  the  modern  world,  not  because 
the  Mediaeval  people  themselves  were 
lost  in  darkness,  but  because  those  who 
followed  them  had  not  the  insight  to 
perceive  the  real  genius  and  wealth  of 
thought  of  the  Mediaeval  world;  and  in 
their  blindness  forgot  what  had  been  built 
up  before  them. 

To-day,  after  four  centuries  of  neglect, 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  again  meeting  with  some  measure  of 
recognition  and  appreciation.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  thought  worthy  of  serious  study 
by  those  who  would  trace  the  history  of 
philosophic  thought;  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
is  one  of  "the  saints  of  humanity"; 
Mediaeval  romances  are  deemed  worthy 
of  being  translated  into  modern  language 
and  given  a  place  in  "the  world's 
classics";  the  political  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages  are  discussed 
with  sympathetic  discrimination;  quite 
recently  a  statue  of  Roger  Bacon  was 
placed  in  the  Natural  History  Museum 
at  Oxford  side  by  side  with  Francis  Bacon 
and  Darwin. 
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All  this  is  so  much  to  the  good.  But 
the  time  has  surely  come  when  Catholics 
themselves  should  take  up  the  study  of 
Mediaeval  life  and  thought  more  generally 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  Most 
of  the  work  hitherto  done  in  bringing 
to  light  and  popularizing  the  riches  of 
the  Mediaeval  spirit  has  been  done  by 
non-Catholics,  especially  in  the  English- 
speaking  countries.  Now,  no  non-Catholic, 
however  sympathetically  inclined,  can 
enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  nor  understand  its  language;  the 
reason  is  he  lacks  that  inner  sense  which 
comes  only  with  the  religious  Faith  which 
permeated  and  inspired  the  Mediaeval 
genius. 

The  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  intellectual, 
social,  and  political,  was  saturated  with 
the  instinct  and  idealism  of  the  Catholic 
Faith.  Any  non-Catholic  coming  to  it, 
comes  as  a  stranger  whose  innermost 
habit  of  thought  is  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  the  subject  he  would  understand; 
and  hence,  however  trustworthy  a  non- 
Catholic  may  be  in  the  matter  of  editing 
a  Mediaeval  text  or  unravelling  the  mere 
data  of  Mediaeval  history,  when  it  comes 
to  interpretation  or  even  translation,  he 
invariably  falls  short  because  he  is  wanting 
in  the  religious  insight  which  is  necessary 
for  any  adequate  exposition  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Mediaeval  mind  can  be  fully 
appreciated  and  expounded  only  by  the 
Catholic  mind.  For  this  reason  the  revival 
of  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages,  amongst 
non-Catholics,  surely  imposes  upon  Cath- 
olics the  duty  of  throwing  themselves 
into  the  study  of  Mediaevalism,  that  they 
may  interpret  it  aright:  the  more  so 
since  this  revival  of  interest  is  not  merely 
academic. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  present 
attraction  of  the  non- Catholic  world  to 
Mediaeval  subjects  is  mainly  an  aesthetic 
and  intellectual  attraction;  but  this  is 
but  a  partial  truth  even  when  it  is  not 
an  entire  misrepresentation.  With  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  attracted  to 
Mediaevalism  to-day,  apart  from  the 


aesthetic  pleasure  they  find  in  Mediaeval 
art  and  literature,  or  the  intellectual 
interest  they  discover  in  Mediaeval  life 
and  thought,  there  is  a  practical  purpose. 
They  feel  the  moral  and  philosophic  bank- 
ruptcy of  modern  thought, — the  loss  of 
spiritual  idealism  which  has  resulted  from 
the  materialist  temper  of  modern  life; 
and  they  turn  to  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
hope  of  finding  something  which  will 
revivify  the  modern  world  morally  and 
spiritually.  That  is  where  the  Catholic 
expositor  of  Mediaeval  history  and  liter- 
ature, of  Mediaeval  art  and  thought,  comes 
in  with  the  sanctity  of  a  true  apostolate 
upon  his ,  labors.  In  opening  out  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  understanding  of  the  present  world, 
he  will  assuredly  do  much  to  bring  before 
the  modern  mind  a  vision  of  Catholic 
life  in  such  a  way  that  many  will  most 
readily  appreciate  it. 

But  if  the  study  of  Mediaevalism  by 
Catholics  is  a  duty  they  owe  the  non- 
Catholic  world,  it  will  be  equally  bene- 
ficial to  Catholic  life  itself.  What  the 
Catholic  body  of  the  present  day  has  lost 
in  the  neglect  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  but 
little  understood  except  by  those  who 
know  the  wealth  of  thought,  the  beauteous 
idealism  and  the  liberty  of  soul  which  are 
found  in  Mediaeval  religious  literature,— 
and  so  much  of  Mediaeval  literature  is 
religious. 

Father  Faber  long  ago  deplored  the 
lack  of  liberty  of  spirit  in  modern  devo- 
tion as  compared  with  the  piety  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  and  he  attributed  this  lack 
of  liberty  of  spirit  to  the  chilling  influence 
of  Protestantism.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  greater 
liberty  of  spirit  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  later  Middle  Ages  than  there  has 
been  since,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
personal  piety  but  in  thought  and  the 
outlook  on  life;  with  the  result  that  the 
Middle  Ages  gave  us  not  only  a  creative 
philosophy,  but  a  splendid  literature  and 
an  inspired  art,  and  a  political  and  social 
system,  which,  however  far  from  perfect 
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in  its  actual  achievement,  yet  held  within 
its  bounds  an  idealism  and  liberty  con- 
spicuously absent  in  modern  institutions. 

For  this  reason  a  more  general  knowl- 
edge of  Mediaeval  history  and  literature 
would  undoubtedly  benefit  Catholics  them- 
selves. It  would  bring  them  into  touch 
with  a  period  of  history  and  thought  when 
the  Faith  was  a  real  constructive  force 
in  the  making  of  the  world's  life;  when 
religion  and  secular  life  worked  side  by 
side  in  the  creating  of  a  new  civilization. 
And  the  result  would  be  an  enlargement 
of  our  religious  outlook  in  regard  to  the 
world  about  us,  and  a  bolder  handling  of 
Faith  in  our  dealings  with  secular  life. 
Much,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the 
attitude  of  mind  in  which  we  approach 
the  study  of  Medisevalism.  There  are 
those  enthusiasts  who  consider  that 
Mediaevalism  is  the  last  word  in  Catholic 
civilization,  and  would  have  us  slavishly 
reproduce  the  art  and  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Such  enthusiasts,  however, 
only  defeat  their  own  purpose  by  demand- 
ing the  impossible.  Bach  age  has  to 
work  out  its  own  life  and  thought,  and 
not  merely  copy  what  has  gone  before. 
Modern  Gothic  architecture,  for  instance, 
has  shown  the  weakness  of  mere  imitation 
in  its  general  lack  of  vital  inspiration. 

We  are  not,  then,  to  go  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages  to  relieve  ourselves  of  the 
exercise  of  our  own  creative  thought, 
but  rather  for  the  stimulating  of  our 
own  Catholic  life  and  the  assistance  of 
our  own  vital  energies.  The  Middle  Ages 
will  teach  us  much  that  we  are  in  need 
of  being  taught;  they  will  help  us  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  baser  tradition  in  which 
secular  life  has  been  reared  since  the 
sixteenth  century;  they  witl  open  out  to 
many  minds  a  broader  view  of  the 
function  of  religious  faith  in  the  world's 
life.  But  to  derive  any  real  benefit  from 
the  study  of  Mediaeval  life  and  literature, 
we  must  assimilate  into  our  own  life 
its  spirit  and  idealism,  its  thought  and 
liberty,  without  losing  touch  with  the 
world,  in  w.hich  we.  ourselves  live.  In  such 


wise  shall  we  make  all  that  was  best  and 
of  enduring  value  in  Medisevalism  live 
again;  but  it  will  live  again  in  a  new 
form, — the  form  that  is  the  adequate  and 
proper  expression  of  the  life  of  to-day. 
It  is  thus  that  the  study  of  the  Middle 
Ages  will  be  of  practical  advantage  to 
Catholics  of  our  time,  and  through  the 
Catholic  body  to  the  world  at  large. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  pre-eminently  Catholic 
age  have  been  too  long  neglected  by 
Catholics  themselves.  May  we  hope  that 
this  neglect  will  give  place  to  a  sincere 
effort  to  bring  the  rising  generation  of 
Catholics  into  a  possession  of  what  is 
historically  and  religiously  their  rightful 
heritage? 

The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 


BY    GEORGINA    PELL    CURTIS. 


VIII. 

T  did  not  take  the  fiddler  long 
firmly  to  establish  himself  in  the 
miners'  favor.  From  the  first  he 
had  made  them  feel  he  was  one  of 
them,  that  their  interests  were  the  same 
as  his;  and  this,  joined  to  his  cheerfulness 
and  the  magic  strains  of  his  fiddle,  which 
he  was  always  ready  to  play  for  their 
benefit,  completely  won  their  regard.  His 
work  in  the  mines  kept  him  on  a  shift 
that  included  Plunkett  and  Meissner; 
and,  while  they  were  busy  at  their  tasks, 
it  not  infrequently  happened  that  many 
problems  came  into  their  minds,  which 
were  discussed  at  the  noon  hour  when 
work  was  suspended. 

One  unusually  busy  day  the  three  men: 
had  sat  down  near  one  of  the  mine, 
openings  to  eat  their  lunch;  and  as  they 
ate  -they  talked.  The  new  hospital  in 
course  of  erection  was  finished,  and  the 
physician  who  was  to  be  in  charge  was 
to  arrive  in  a  few  days.  He  was  none 
other  than  Arthur  Stone  wall's  friend,  Dr. 
Caldwell,  who,  in  answer  to  an  urgent 
appeal  from  the  young  mine  owner,  had. 
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promised  to  come  out  to  Colorado  to 
take  charge  of  the  hospital.  It  was  this 
expected  arrival  who  was  the  topic  of 
conversation. 

"How  do  you  think  the  men  will  like 
him,  Phmkett?" 

It  was  the  fiddler  who  had  asked  this 
question. 

The  young  Irishman  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

' '  About  as  well  as  my  mother  would 
like  to  see  an  English  doctor  walk  into 
her  cabin  in  the  County  Meath." 

"And  what  do  you  think,  Meissner?" 

The  German  balanced  a  piece  of  cheese 
on  a  generous  slice  of  black  bread,  and 
gazed  reflectively  at  it  for  a  moment 
before  he  answered.  Then  he  laughed  a 
deep,  hearty  laugh. 

"Me!  I  haf  my  own  doctor  already 
yet." 

"But  you  have  to  pay  for  your  own 
doctor.  The  mine  doctor  will  serve  you 
free  of  charge." 

Plunkett  answered  before  the  slower 
German  could  reply. 

"That's  so,  Smith.  We  get  the  mine 
doctor  free.  But,  mark  you,  he  is  in  the 
pay  of  the  mine  owners.  It's  his  business 
to  report  on  our  ailments  or  illnesses  in 
their  favor.  If  we  are  permanently  injured 
while  working  in  the  mines,  it  is  all 
the  harder  to  get  a  pension  from  the 
company  if  the  mine  doctor  is  the  one  to 
draw  up  a  report." 

The  fiddler  looked  thoughtful. 

"I  would  not  like  to  think  that  all 
mine  owners  are  so  bad  as  that,"  he  said. 
"I  believe  there  are  some  honest  men 
and  honest  doctors  in  the  world.  This 
young  fellow,  for  instance,  Whose  father 
owns  the  mines,  and  who  is  putting 
through  all  these  improvements  for  us, 
seems  well-meaning  and  with  a  good 
heart." 

"He's  young,  Smith.  Besides,  he  isn't 
the  real  head.  His  father,  who  is  over- 
seas for  the  summer,  is  the  regular 
type;  leaves  everything  to  the  mine 
superintendent,  and  doesn't  care  about 


us  so  long  as  we  coin   money  for  him." 

"He's  growing  old.  It  won't  be  so  very 
long,  maybe,  before  he  makes  his  son 
the  real  head." 

"Yes,  and  the  older  the  son  grows,  the 
harder  he  will  get.  He's  full  of  fads  now; 
but  he  doesn't  understand  us,  or  he  would 
not  have  forced  this  young  sprig  of  a 
mine  doctor  on  us.  What  we  want  is 
enough  pay  to  have  our  own  doctor.  We 
just  want  the  same  liberty  to  manage  our 
own  affairs  that  other  men  have." 

"So!"  said  the  German.  "It  iss  the 
truth  you  speak,  mein  friend." 

The  fiddler  heaved  a  sigh  so  loud  that 
Plunkett  laughed. 

"You're  a  first-rate  fellow,  Smith;  but 
I  guess  about  some  things  you  are  rather 
up  in  the  clouds.  In  other  things  you 
have  plenty  of  pep." 

The  German  drummed  his  great  hands 
on  his  knees. 

"It  iss  so,  yes.  Smith,  he  haf  the  good 
heart  and  the  music  and  the  wise  words. 
When  he  blays  I  dream  of  the  forest 
at  home,  and  of  Deutschland  uber  alles. 
But  when  he  talks, — Hein!  I  listen,  and 
I  think  the  millennium  it  is  come  already 
yet." 

The  fiddler  laughed  and  patted  the 
German  on  his  shoulder. 

"I  am  glad  you  think  I  have  some 
sense,  Meissner.  As  for  Stonewall,  I  believe 
he's  in  earnest  in  wanting  to  work  for 
our  good.  If  he  makes  mistakes,  I  think 
he's  willing  to  learn." 

"  But  who  will  tell  him? "  asked  Plunkett. 

The  bell,  giving  the  signal  that  the 
lunch  hour  was  over,  was  heard  at  this 
stage  of  the  conversation,  and  the  three 
men  promptly  picked  up  their  pickaxes 
and  shovels  and  returned  to  work.  It 
was  an  hour  later  when  Plunkett  spoke 
for  the  first  time  under  cover  of  the  noise 
made  by  Meissner,  who  was  vigorously 
breaking  coal. 

"Smith." 

"Yes." 

"Have  you  taken  much  notice  of 
Zaleski?" 
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"Rather." 

"I  felt  sure  you  had.  Well,  I  believe 
he  is  up  to  mischief.  I  was  coming  home 
last  night,  and  I  stopped  just  a  moment 
not  far  from  your  shack,  where  I  was  in 
shadow  behind  some  rocks;  and  I  heard 
a  low  whistle,  and  made  out  Zaleski 
coming  along;  and  inside  of  a  minute  he 
was  joined  by  a  fellow  I  don't  know,  and 
they  began  talking." 

"Could  you  hear  what  they  said?" 

"Only  a  few  words,  but  that  was 
enough.  The  other  fellow  had  a  smooth, 
low  voice;  but  once  I  heard  the  word 
'bomb,'  and  then  Zaleski  said,  'That'll 
fetch  Stonewall.'  And  the  other  fellow 
said,  'It's  time  we  had  our  rights,  and 
dynamite's  the  only  way  to  get  them.' 
He  said  it  rather  loud,  and  Zaleski  hushed 
him  up." 

"Do  you  think  the  other  man  was  one 
of  the  miners?" 

"No,  I  don't.  It's  some  fellow  from 
outside  who  wants  to  make  trouble,  and 
in  some  way  he's  found  out  that  Zaleski 
is  our  chief  firebrand." 

"We'll  have  to  watch  out.  The  man, 
whoever  he  is,  must  be  camping  near  here, 
and  he's  likely  to  come  again." 

"So  it  seems  to  me,  sure." 

The  two  men  ceased  talking,  and  again 
gave  their  uninterrupted  attention  to 
their  work.  Little,  if  any,  further  conver- 
sation occurred  between  them  until  the 
six  o'clock  bell  rang,  and  the  miners  began 
pouring  out  of  the  mines.  A  blackened, 
grimy  crew  they  were  as,  in  one  direction 
and  another,  they  hurried  home, — some 
with  a  light,  quick  step;  others,  and  these 
mostly  the  older  ones,  slowly  and  heavily. 
A  student  of  the  working  class  in  general 
and  these  miners  in  particular  would 
have  been  able  to  say,  from  their  walk 
and  manner  as  they  left  the  mines,  which 
ones  had  comparatively  comfortable 
homes  and  good  wives  and  mothers,  or 
the  reverse. 

The  fiddler  leisurely  took  his  solitary 
fay  to  his  small  cabin.  Nor  was  a  warm 
welcome  in  his  case  wanting:  faithful 


Jock  greeted  him  with  a  joyous  bark; 
and,  sitting  down,  the  fiddler  pulled  the 
dog's  ears  the  while  he  talked. 

"I  wonder  if  you  know  what  hard 
work  this  is,  Jock?  Well,  I  guess  you 
don't.  You  have  my  companionship,  and 
a  good  bone  every  day,  and  a  warm  place 
to  sleep.  That  makes  the-  sum  of  exist- 
ence to  you,  old  fellow.  But  as  for  me — 
well,  Jockie,  I  came  here  to  work  and  to 
learn,  and  to  do  some  good -in  the  world; 
and  already  those  poor  devils  trust  me; 
and  consequently  I'm  quite  happy,  if  a 
bit  tired.  But  it  is  a  queer  world,  Jock." 

Whatever  Jock  thought  of  this,  one 
thing  was  sure:  his  affection  for  his 
master  was  boundless.  Seeing  which,  the 
fiddler,  whatever  his  inner  troubles  were, 
took  heart  of  grace '  once  more.  Putting 
Jock  down,  he  proceeded  to  remove  his 
coat  and  shake  the  coal  dust  from  it.  This 
done,  he  brushed  the  rest  of  his  clothes, 
ending  by  washing  thoroughly  his  face, 
hands,  and  head.  An  old  but  clean  necktie 
was  tied  around  his  neck,  and  then  he 
was  ready  to  make  the  coffee  for  his  even- 
ing meal.  Supper  disposed  of,  he  reached 
for  his  hat,  and  glanced  critically  through 
his  spectacles  to  see  if  any  coal  dust  re- 
mained on  his  clothes.  The  miners  had 
noticed  his  neatness,  and  the  necktie  he 
always  donned  out  of  working  hours; 
and  if  they  had  not  liked  him  so  much 
they  would  probably  have  guyed  him  as 
a  sport.  That  they  did  not  do  so  spoke 
well  for  his  influence  over  them.  Putting 
his  fiddle  under  his  arm,  and  calling  Jock, 
who  stood  by  quivering  with  delight,  the 
fiddler  sallied  forth. 

"We  are  going  to  see  little  Ruth,  Jock," 

he  said. 

IX. 

Kate  Morrison  was  motoring  alone  on 

the  road  that  led  from  D .    She  was 

still  about  five  miles  from  home,  and  an 
equal  distance  from  the  mines  at  Silver 
Creek,  when  suddenly  she  heard  a  snap- 
ping sound,  followed  by  a  slight  report, 
then  the  automobile  came  to  a  standstill. 
Jumping  out  on  the  road,  Kate  found, 
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as  she  had  expected,  that  the  machine 
was  broken,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  walk  home.  Farther  up  the  road  was 
a  cabin  where  lived  one  of  the  miners 
with  his  wife  and  children;  walking  there, 
she  found  the  eldest  boy  at  home,  and 
he  agreed  to  watch  the  auto  until  her 
brother  arrived  with  tools  to  mend  it. 
This  settled,  she  set  off  on  her  walk  home- 
ward, her  quick,  springing  step  rapidly 
diminishing  the  distance  to  be  traversed. 
About  half  a  mile  farther  on,  she  came  to 
the  pass  in  the  mountains,  beyond  which 
stood  the  tent  colony  of  Dr.  Way.  Per- 
fectly fearless,  Kate  walked  on,  when 
suddenly  the  sound  of  voices  arrested 
her  steps. 

"How  long  are  you  going  to  keep  up 
this  farce,  Way?" 

"Hush!  Some  one  may  hear  you." 
"Rubbish,  who  is  going  to  hear  us  in 
this  mountain  fastness — of  which,  by  the 
way,  I  am  awfully  tired?  Since  we  got 
up  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning  no  one 
has  passed  through  our  defile  except  Miss 
Morrison  and  three  miners.  The  men 
won't  be  back  till  after  six.  As  to  the 
girl,  her  machine  can  be  heard  way  down 
the  road." 

"  Very  well.  What  did  you  want  to  say  ? " 
"Simply  that  I'm  tired  of  this  waiting 
game.      Headquarters     are    growing    im- 
patient.   They  think  we  have  had  plenty 
of  time  to  set  our  plans  in  motion." 

"Perhaps,  but  we  have  met  an  un- 
expected force.  That  blind  fiddler  seems 
to  have  such  influence  over  the  men  that 
they  don't  listen  to  us  as  they  otherwise 
would." 

"That's  very  simple:  put  him  out  of 
the  way." 

"It  would  raise  a  devil  of  a  row." 
"Well,   then,   put   Stonewall   in  limbo. 
He  is  nearly  as  troublesome  as  the  fiddler." 
"There's  too  much  risk  in  that." 
"What  a  white-livered  thing  you  are! 
All  we  have  to  do  after  he  disappears  is 
to  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  and  pretend 
we   are   searching   for   him;     no   one   will 
suspect  us," 


The  voices  drew  nearer.  Kate  gazed 
around  distracted.  She  realized  that  if 
the  men  came  upon  her  and  knew  that 
they  had  been  overheard,  she  would  be 
the  first  one  to  be  put  out  of  the  way. 
She  was  standing  just  within  a  slight 
indenture  in  the  rocks.  So  far  the  men, 
who  were  now  on  the  road,  had  not  seen 
her;  but  a  few  steps  more  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  escape  discovery.  Behind 
her  grew  some  rough  mountain  shrubbery; 
her  white  dress  would  surely  show  through 
it,  but  it  was  her  only  hope;  and  quickly 
she  stepped  behind  the  bushes.  To  her 
surprise,  on  the  other  side  was  a  low  door, 
and  it  opened  instantly.  She  had  just 
time  to  see  the  fiddler,  to  hear  his  low 
"Come  in  quick!"  then  the  door  closed 
again  and  was  locked.  She  then  became 
conscious  that  there  were  small  round 
holes  in  the  door,  and  that  the  fiddler 
was  standing  with  one  ear  glued  to  a 
hole.  Seeing  another  hole  near  by,  she 
promptly  took  up  a  position  where  she 
could  see  what  was  going  on  without. 
Both  figures  remained  motionless,  neither 
speaking  nor  moving.  Two  minutes  later 
Kate  saw  Dr.  Way,  accompanied  by  the 
Greek,  Upkelous,  pass  by.  It  was  only 
after  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  up  the 
road  had  died  out  that  she  spoke. 

"You  heard  what  they  said?". 

In  the  dark  the  fiddler  gave  a  low, 
muffled  laugh. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,   "every  word." 

"I  know  now,  beyond  a  doubt,  what 
my  brother  has  suspected  —  that  those 
men  in  the  camp  are  here  for  no  good." 

The  fiddler  was  lighting  his  lantern 
and  he  waited  to  finish  his  task  before  he 
answered.  The  lamp  burned  low,  flickered, 
then  grew  into  a  steady  flame.  Satisfied 
that  it  would  now  burn  well,  the  fiddler 
hung  it  up  on  a  nail  in  the  wall,  and 
turned  to  the  young  girl. 

"I  have  known  what  they  are  for  some 
time,"  he  said.  "The  very  first  night  I 
came  here  I  overheard  these  same  men 
talking.  I  have  been  watching  them  ever 
since," 
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"I  am  so  glad  you  are  on  your  guard. 
And  surely  Mr.  Stonewall  also  ought  to 
know." 

"I  think  he  does  know,  Miss  Morrison. 
In  fact,  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"In  that  case,  I  shall  not  worry.  You 
are  able  to  see  and  warn  him  if  anything 
new  or  very  serious  develops.  And  now 
what  do  you  think  of  my  chances  of 
getting  home  undiscovered?" 

The  fiddler  hesitated  a  moment. 

"You  have  been  taking  a  long  walk?" 

"Oh,  no!  I  went  to  D in  my  auto. 

It  broke  down  on  the  return  trip,  about 
half  a  mile  above  here.  I  had  to  leave  it 
in  charge  of  a  small  boy  while  I  walked 
home  to  get  my  brother  to  go  back  and 
make  the  necessary  repairs." 

"Have  you  the  usual  tools  in  the 
machine?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  let  me  be  the  mender.  It  is 
only  a  short  distance  for  us  to  go  back 
the  half  mile." 

"But  won't  we  meet  Dr.  Way  and  the 
Greek?" 

"No:  they  have  turned  off  at  their 
left  through  the  canyon.  They  are  well 
out  of  sight  and  sound  now.  They  take 
this  particular  walk  every  morning,  for 
what  reason  I  have  not  yet  found  out." 

"In  that  case,  if  you  are  at  liberty,  let 
us  go  at  once.  If  I  am  not  home  by 
five  my  brother  will  find  no  supper  ready, 
and  he  may  worry  about  me." 

For  answer  the  fiddler  unlocked  the 
door  and  stepped  out,  put  his  hand  to 
his  ear  and  listened  a  moment,  then  stood 
aside  to  let  the  young  girl  pass  out.  This 
done,  he  closed  and  locked  the  door,  and 
together  they  began  walking  up  1^he 
road. 

Kate  glanced  at  his  tall  figure  rather 
shyly. 

"Will  it  be  very  curious  if  I  ask  what 
the  wonderful  place  is  where  I  found 
so  opportune  a  refuge?" 

"Not  at  all.  That  is  an  old,  and  no 
longer  used,  passage  in  the  mines.  I 
discovered  it  by  accident.  There  are  a 


number  of  such  passages  tunnelled  here 
and  there  in  the  mountains  by  former 
miners  searching  for  coal." 

"Are  you  comfortable  in  that  cabin 
near  the  creek,  and  satisfied  with  your 
work  ? ' ' 

"Yes." 

"I  am  so  glad!  And  you  won't  mind 
my  adding  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  all 
the  ranchers  here  to  know  how  much 
good  influence  you  have  with  the  men. 
They  seem  more  law-abiding  since  you 
came." 

"I  seem  to  myself  to  have  done  very 
little.  I  think  my  fiddle  and  my  dog 
won  their  hearts  and  they  adopted  me  as 
the  owner  of  both." 

Kate's  kindly  enthusiasm  was  not 
satisfied,  but  her  sane  and  well-balanced 
mind  recognized  the  fact  that,  humble 
as  the  fiddler's  origin  might  be,  he  had 
a  natural  modesty  and  refinement  of 
feeling  that  would  make  too  much  praise 
distasteful  to  him;  so  she  hazarded  only 
one  more  question,  and  that  one  not  so 
directly  personal. 

"You  have  worked  in  mines  before?" 
she  said. 

"No:    this  is  my  first  experience." 

"And  you  like  it?" 

She  regretted  the  question  almost  as 
soon  as  asked,  and  blamed  herself  for 
lack  of  tact,  especially  when  his  reply 
carne  rather  slowly. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  really  do  not.  But 
I  work  irregularly, — only  when  I  feel 
disposed." 

Fortunately,  they  now  came  in  sight 
of  the  automobile,  and  Kate  laughed  when 
she  saw  the  small  boy  she  had  engaged 
seated  behind  the  steering  wheel,  while 
a  crowd  of  ragged  children  stood  around, 
full  of  curiosity  not  unmixed  with  awe. 

"Tommy  Carroll  has  been  faithful  to 
his  trust,"  she  said. 

The  boy  jumped  down  as  they  came 
near,  and  was  rewarded  by  Kate  with 
two  nickels.  Delighted,  he  mingled  with 
his  young  companions^  and  together  they 
watched  while  the  fiddler  went  about 
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his  task  quickly  and  easily  as  one  who 
understood  what  had  to  be  done.  With 
the  result  Kate  was  perfectly  satisfied. 
In  fifteen  minutes  she  had  climbed  in 
the  car  and  was  ready  to  go. 

"If  you  are  going  my  way  can't  I  take 
you?"  she  asked. 

"Thank  you,  Miss!  But  I  am  going  in 
a  different  direction." 

"I  can't  thank  you  enough,"  Kate  said. 
"You  have  saved  so  much  time  and 
trouble  for  both  my  brother  and  me." 

The  fiddler  assured  her  that  the  little 
he  had  done  had  been  a  pleasure  to  do. 
Then,  with  a  smile  and  a  good-bye,  the 
young  girl  was  gone. 

"A  rough  diamond!"  thought  Kate. 
"He  did  not  remove  that  queer  Mexican 
sombrero  of  his:  only  raised  the  rim  of 
it  to  me.  And  I  wonder  why  he  always 
wears  old  leather  gloves.  Perhaps  to  keep 
his  fingers  in  trim  for  fiddling.  Well,  this 
will  be  an  experience  to  recount  to  Steve." 

Left  alone,  the  fiddler  said  a  few  words 
to  the  gaping  children,  who  all  seemed 
to  know  him;  and  then  he  set  off  down 
the  road  in  the  same  direction  taken  by 
Kate.  About  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
farther  on,  he  turned  off  the  road,  and, 
climbing  across  some  rocks,  struck  a 
narrow  path,  which  he  traversed  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  until  he  reached 
an  old  and  grass-grown  road  in  a  lonely 
region  that  seemed  to  be  seldom,  if  ever, 
used.  Lonely  as  it  was,  he  found  some 
one  there  waiting  to  meet  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 
V  .  .».  . 


The  Blessed  Newes.* 


BY     RICHARD    LANGHORNE,    MARTYR    (1679). 


WHEN  I  lie  down  upon  my  bed  to 
sleep  to-night,  I  would  rather  be  friends 
with  God  and  with  myself  than  with  the 
whole  round  world;  and  for  this  reason: 
that  I  may  wake  upon  a  distant  shore 
with  only  God  and  myself,  finding  myself 
therefore  among  my  friends;  whereas  the 
world's  friendship  can  only  bury  me, 
mourn  me  a  while,  forget  me;  leaving  me 
friendless  and  guilty  upon  that  distant 
shore  where  I  must  walk  forever. 

— Henry  A.  Adams. 


((T  is  told  me  I  must  die.     - 

O  Blessed  Newes! 
I  must  quit 
Earth  for  Heaven, 

My  earthly  Prison  for  a  libertie  of  Joy, 
My  Banishment  for  my  Countrey  prepar'd  for 

me. 

I  must  pass 

From  Time  to  Eternitie; 
From  Miserie  to  Felicity; 
From  Change  to  Immutability; 
From  Death  to  Immortality. 
I  must  goe  to  fill 

My  spirit  with  a  plenitude  of  Light; 
My  will  with  a  fulness  of  Peace; 
My  memorie  with  a  collection  of  all   Good; 
My  senses  with  a  satiety  of  Pleasure. 
I  must  goe  where  I  shall  find 
All  things  which  I  can  desire, 
Nothing  which  I  can  fear. 
I  shall  no  more  want  anie  good: 
God  shall  be  unto  me  All  in  All, 
And  my  All  to  all  eternity. 
I  shall  see,  and  I  shall  live, 
I   shall  praise,   and  I   shall  bless: 
And  this  I  shall  always  do, 
Without  ever  being  weary 
Of  doing  what  I  always  am  to  do. 

It  is  told  me  I  must  die. 

0  what  Happiness! 

1  am  going 

To  the  Place  of  my  rest, 
To  the  Land  of  the  Living, 
To  the  Haven  of  Security, 
To  the  Kingdom  of  Peace, 
To  the  Pallace  of  my  God, 
To  the  Nuptials  of  the  Lamb; 
To  sit  at  the  Table  of  my  King, 
To  feed  on  the  Bread  of  Angels; 
To  see  what  no  Eye  hath  seen, 
To  heare  what  no  Ear  hath  heard, 
To   enjoy   what   the   heart   of    man   can    not 
comprehend. 


*  "  The  Blessed  Newes  "  is  a  meditation  printed  in  the 
very  rare  book,  "A  Remonstrance  of  Piety  and  Inno- 
cence: Containing  the  last  Devotions  and  Protestations 
of  several  Roman-Catholicks  Condemned  and  Executed  on 
Account  of  the  Plot."  Transcribed  for  THS  AVK  MARIA. 
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Ambition  Bad  and  Good. 


BY   T.    J.    BRENNAN,    S.  T.  L. 


A  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp. 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for? 

— Browning:  "Andrea  del  Sarlo." 

ANDREA  DEL  SARTO  was  known 
as  "the  faultless  painter."  Passing 
rapidly  through  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
art,  he  arrived  at  a  point  where  he  could 
paint  forthwith  whatever  his  mind  con- 
ceived. He  was,  besides,  a  consummate 
critic;  praise  did  not  flatter  him,  because 
he  knew  it  was  due;  blame  did  not 
perturb  him,  because  he  knew  his  own 
defects;  speak  as  they  please,  what  did 
the  mountain  care?  With  talents  such 
as  these  he  ought  to  have  been  happy, 
or  at  least  inspired  and  animated  by  his 
art.  Yet  he  was  not;  his  works,  indeed, 
reached  heaven,  but  he  himself  remained 
on  the  earth,  earthy.  The  reasons  were 
two.  First,  the  very  fact  that  he  was 
faultless  made  effort  unnecessary.  He 
did  not  feel  the  excitement  of  the  conflict, 
and  consequently  took  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  success  and  glory  achieved. 
Second,  he  had  been  mismated.  His  wife 
"cared  not  to  understand  about  his 
art."  Her  soul  harbored  only  mean  and 
petty  and  low  aspirations,  and  she  looked 
on  her  husband  simply  as  a  provider  of 
the  means  by  which  these  aspirations 
might  be  realized.  She  had  neither 
allured  to  brighter  worlds  nor  led  the 
way;  and  consequently  "the  faultless 
painter,"  who  needed  both  the  alluring 
and  the  leading,  had  on  his  hands  both 
his  art  and  his  wife,  neither  of  which 
could  inspire  him  with  high  aims  or  am- 
bitions. He  found  himself  void  of  legiti- 
mate pride  in  what  he  had  done,  and 
void  of  any  ambition  or  incentive  to  do 
better.  So,  aimless  and  effortless,  he  fell 
into  rather  a  pessimistic  and  resigned 
self-analysis,  during  the  course  of  which 
he  gave  utterance  to  the  saying  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  paper:  "A  man's 
reach  should  exceed  his  grasp."  A  con- 


sideration of  the  wisdom  involved  therein 
will  be  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

To  "reach"  means  to  touch  with  the 
fingers  of  the  open  hand;  to  "grasp" 
means  to  take  hold  of,  or  to  seize  and 
hold  fast.  The  saying  of  the  poet,  there- 
fore, means  that  not  contented  achieve- 
ment but  further  striving  is  the  condition 
of  human  progress  and  felicity;  that,  no 
matter  how  many  Alpine  heights  we  may 
have  scaled,  our  watchword  should  still 
be  "Excelsior";  that  the  bird  in  the 
hand  may  be  very  well,  but  we  must 
always  be  striving  for  the  two  in  the 
bush;  and  that,  by  the  goodness  of  God, 
our  ideals  are  hung  just  so  high  that  the 
joy  of  touching  induces  the  effort  to 
grasp,  this  unceasing  effort  being  in 
itself  better  than  actual  possession  of  the 
thing  for  which  we  strive.  Therefore 
does  the  poet  cry  out: 

Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp. 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for? 

Of  course  we  must  admit  our  limitations. 
No  man  can  add  to  his  stature  one  cubit. 
We  can  not  grow  grapes  from  thorns 
or  figs  from  thistles.  "Thus  far  and  no 
farther,"  has  been  pronounced  upon  every 
human  gift  and  faculty.  If,  like  Icarus, 
we  attempt  to  fly  too  near  the  sun,  the 
wax  of  our  wings  will  melt,  and  we  shall 
be  precipitated  to  the  depths  beneath. 
But,  then,  Icarus  went  too  far  for  his 
time;  he  ought  to  have  tempered  his 
ambition  with  discretion,  and  waited  till 
the  development  of  the  motor  engine. 
Not  for  flying  but  for  flying  too  near  the 
sun  has  he  been  held  up  to  opprobrium 
in  mythology. 

Though  we  have  limitations,  yet,  fortu- 
nately, they  have  never  been  strictly 
defined.  Nature  never  ties  herself  or  us 
down  to  numbers.  She  curbs  our  pride 
by  telling  us  that  such  limitations  exist, 
but  she  piques  our  curiosity  by  concealing 
their  exact  whereabouts.  She  simply 
gives  us  our  talents,  and  tells  us  to  trade 
with  them.  She  gives  us  instances  of 
high  percentages  gained,  but  nowhere  tells 
us  that  even  that  is  the  limit.  If  she  has 
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done  wonders  in  the  /past,  the  chances 
are  she  will  do  them  again, — how  soon 
we  can  not  tell.  Perhaps  there  may  yet 
arise  poets  or  artists  beside  whom  Homer 
or  Shakespeare,  Raphael  or  Murillo  will 
look  like  novices,  just  as  we  are  now 
passing  through  a  war  compared  to  which 
those  previously  recorded  were  mere  skir- 
mishes. There  is  no  record  set  either  in 
human  achievement  or  in  natural  phe- 
nomena that  may  not  be  broken  in  our 
own  day  and  generation.  Our  knowledge 
of  great  men  and  great  events  has  a 
tendency  to  make  us  think  that  both 
man  and  nature  have  played  their  best 
numbers,  and  that  we  came  in  just  for 
the  tail-end  of  the  programme;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  perhaps  I  may  have  met 
on  the  streets  to-day  some  one  about 
whom  in  years  to  come  a  literature  will 
grow  up  as  prolific  as  we  now  have  about 
Dante. 

There  is  nothing  like  feeling  that  we 
may  be  flowers  blushing  unseen,  and 
depriving  the  world  of  color  and  sweet- 
ness. -It  will  never  injure  us  to  try  to 
transcend  our  limitations.  The  effort  will 
do  nobody  else  any  harm,  and  may  dis- 
cover hidden  powers  in  ourselves.  When 
Shakespeare  appeared  with  his  maiden 
effort  at  the  London  Theatre,  I  am  sure 
that  he  had  no  idea  that  his  works  would 
be  issued  in  so  many  editions  to-day. 
When  Homer  ventured  forth  with  his 
manuscript  in  one  hand  and  his  hat  in 
the  other,  he  little  thought,  doubtless, 
that  he  had  set  down  on  parchment  a 
civilization  and  a  genius  that  have  de- 
lighted the  world  for  nearly  three  thousand 
years.  Both  these  gentlemen  perhaps  had 
a  feeling  that  they  were  a'  little  above 
the  common,  and  if  they  had  not  so 
thought  we  should  to-day  be  without 
Hamlet  and  the  Iliad. 

Effort  is  in  itself  good  exercise,  even 
if  we  fail  to  win  the  prize.  Of  all  who 
run  in  the  race,  one,  of  course,  obtaineth 
the  crown;  yet  the  others  are  thereby 
in  better  form  for  the  next  race.  If  we 
all  sit  on  the  benches  till  we  are  sure 


of  the  crown,  the  race  will  be  called  off 
for  the  lack  of  competitors.  He  that 
runs,  even  though  a  loser,  does  two  good 
things:  he  practises  himself  in  the  art 
of  running;  and  he  makes  the  others  run 
faster.  By  keeping  at  it  he  will  some 
day  so  run  that  he  will  obtain.  There 
is  no  fun  in  life  unless  you  are  competing 
for  something.  You  may,  of  course, 
make  the  wrong  entry:  you  may  try  to 
be  an  epic  poet,  whereas  you  were  cut 
out  for  a  good  electrician;  but,  anyway, 
you  have  the  excitement  of  the  race,  and 
there  is  always  room  for  one  more  on 
the  course.  Going  through  life  with 
one's  hands  in  one's  pockets  is  quite 
common;  but,  then,  somebody  must 
provide  the  entertainment;  and  the  more 
losers  there  are,  the  greater  is  the  glory 
of  the  winner.  The  human  race  owes  a 
great  deal  to  the  men  who  failed  as  well 
as  to  those  who  won. 

Of  course  against  all  this  there  may  be 
urged  the  sayings  of  many  grave  sages, 
and  of  many  great  saints.  The  ruins  of 
Babel  are  pointed  out  as  a  divine  warning. 
"He  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be 
humbled,"  will  be  quoted;  as  also,  "Sit 
not  down  in  the  first  place."  Shakespeare 
will  be  brought  in  with  his  "Fling  away 
ambition.  By  that  sin  fell  the  angels." 
These  and  many  such  utterances  will  be 
brought  to  bear  against  what  we  have 
been  saying. 

We  need  not,  however,  be  alarmed.  The 
sins  occasioned  by  ambition  have,  indeed, 
been  many  and  great;  but  it  was  God 
Himself  who  planted  in  our  souls  the  desire 
to  increase  and  multiply,  and  rule  over 
every  living  thing.  It  is  only  when  we 
forget  God  in  our  striving,  when  we 
neglect  to  magnify  God  in  our  achieve- 
ments, when  our  sole  aim  is  simply  to 
manifest  ourselves  and  not  God  and  His 
works  to  the  world, — it  is  only  then  that 
ambition  becomes  a  sin  and  the  fruitful 
mother  of  many  evils.  It  is  only  then 
that  men  "wade  through  slaughter  to  a 
throne,  and  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on 
mankind." 
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Was  it  not  an  ambitious  scheme  that 
our  Divine  L,ord  Himself  put  before  the 
Apostles  when  He  said,  "Go  ye  into  the 
whole  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature"?  Was  it  not  an  ambitious 
ideal  He  set  up  when  He  said,  "Be  you, 
therefore,  perfect,  as  also  your  Heavenly 
Father  is  perfect"?  And  did  He  not 
command  a  divine  discontent  when  He 
said,  "When  you  shall  have  done  all 
the  things  that  are  commanded  you, 
say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants"?  If 
ambition  is  a  sin,  then  we  can  easily 
understand  how  St.  Paul  calls  himself  the 
greatest  of  sinners,  who  proposed  unto 
himself  nothing  less  than  "to  gain  all 
men  to  Jesus  Christ." 

The  truth  is  that,  whereas  ambition  of 
the  wrong  kind  has  filled  the  world  with 
lamentation  and  woe,  yet  it  did  so  simply 
because  ambition  of  the  right  kind  was 
so  scanty.  If  there  had  been  more  fools 
for  Christ's  sake  like  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Patrick  and  St.  Francis  Xavier,  perhaps 
there  would  be  to-day  fewer  pagan 
countries.  Every  man  is  born  with  a 
genius  for  something;  the  fact  that  so 
few  of  us  "make  good"  is  because  we  do 
not  strive  for  the  mastery:  we  bury  our 
talent  in  a  napkin,  flattering  ourselves 
that  the  effort  needed  is  beyond  our  power, 
and  that  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes 
we  can  rely  upon  the  old  excuse  of  the 
parable:  "Lord,  I  know  that  Thou  art 
a  hard  man.  .  .  .  And,  being  afraid,  I 
went  and  hid  my  talent  in  the  earth." 
But,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  value  of  this 
excuse,  we  have  only  to  read  the  remainder 
of  the  parable. 

"A  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp." 
It  is  good  for  him  that  it  does,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  him  that  it  should.  It 
may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  so,  yet  it 
is  a  fact,  confirmed  by  reason  and  divine 
authority,  that  it  is  only  by  striving  for 
the  impossible  that  we  shall  attain  the 
full  measure  of  what  is  possible  to  us. 
Many  who  were  cut  out  to  be  good  prose 
writers  have  become  so  by  trying  to 
write  poetry.  Many  who  are  now  in 


the  Church's  list  of  Confessor  Pontiff? 
had  an  ardent  desire  to  be  martyrs.  And 
a  young  man  who  sets  out  to  be  a  million- 
aire will  be  almost  certain  to  own  a  house 
and  lot  in  the  near  future.  The  hungry 
fox,  whose  failure  to  reach  the  grapes 
is  recorded  in  the  fable,  felt,  doubtless,  a 
little  annoyed  at  his  defeat;  yet,  being 
philosophical,  as  is  the  way  with  his  kind, 
he  must  have  reflected  that  it  had  at 
least  vastly  improved  his  power  of  jump- 
ing; and  jumping  is  quite  a  valuable 
acquisition  for  a  fox.  So  it  is  with  all  of 
us.  If  we  are  satisfied  simply  with  the 
prizes  that  may  come  within  our  grasp, 
we  are  just  a  log  on  the  stream  of 
progress,  retarding  the  flow  of  the  current; 
we  shall  become  afflicted  with  mental 
malaria,  unmoving  and  unmoved  in  a 
world  where  standing  still  means  decay. 
"The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence, 
and  the  violent  bear  it  away."  And  let 
me  quote  Browning  again: 

For  thence — a   paradox 

Which  comforts  while  it  mocks, — 
Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail; 

What   I   aspired   to   be, 

And  was  not,   comforts   me. 
A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink 
in  the  scale. 

Hence,  let  us  be  thankful  that  there 
are  so  many  things  beyond  our  present 
grasp;  for  if  we  could  grasp  everything 
in  sight,  would  not  life  be  merely  a  pro- 
longed asphyxiation?  But  at  the  same 
time  let  us  not  imagine  that  we  have 
discovered  the  full  extent  of  our  powers, 
or  that  we  have  developed  these  powers 
to  the  limit.  Gold  veins  have  been  dis- 
covered while  boring  for  oil,  and  often- 
times a  man  has  found  a  pearl  in  a  very 
inferior-looking  oyster.  What  we  can 
reach  to-day  we  may  be  able  to  grasp 
to-morrow;  and,  anyway,  the  best  thing 
imaginable '  both  for  reach  and  grasp  is 
a  perpetual  effort  to  extend  their  domain. 

When  the  Apostles  were  sent  out  on 
their  first  missionary  trip,  they  imagined 
they  could  not  do  very  much;  but  in  a 
short  time  they  returned,  saying:  "L,ord, 
the  devils  are  also  subject  to  us  in  Thy 
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name."  When  Moses  was  commanded  to 
speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  he  mur- 
mured, saying:  "Who  am  I  that  I  should 
go  to  Pharao?  ...  I  am  not  eloquent  from 
yesterday  and  the  day  before."  But  God 
said  to  him:  "I  will  be  in  thy  mouth." 
And,  in  the  strength  of  that  promise, 
Moses  went  and  delivered  his  people 
from  the  oppressor.  Our  reach  may  not 
be  very  great,  and  our  grasp  may  be 
still  less,  but  by  the  power  of  God  both 
can  be  extended  indefinitely.  The  same 
Apostle  who  spoke  of  himself  as  the  least 
of  all  the  saints  also  said:  "I  can  do  all 
things  in  Him  who  strengtheneth  me." 


Lost  Treasure. 


BY    GRACE    KEON. 


rT"'HE  dream  was  over,  but  with  its 
1  going  Susan's  life  had  hung  in  the 
balance.  Skill,  the  wonderful  skill  which 
science  has  attained  saved  her.  She  came 
back  out  of  the  shadowland  to  life,  but 
not  to  its  joy;  to  the  habit  of  existence 
without  its  hope.  No  one  among  her 
own,  save  her  husband,  had  dreamed 
that  Susan  could  feel  so  intensely.  Her 
sisters,  Mrs.  Meade  and  Mrs.  Carter, 
were  astonished.  It  was  too  bad  about 
the  child;  but,  then,  they  had  kept 
Susan!  For  when  Susan  turned  from 
them,  searching  for  that  which  she  had 
lost,  and  nearly — oh,  very  nearly ! — finding 
it,  only  then  had  they  realized  what 
Susan  meant  to  them  all. 

"As  for  the  baby,  she  will  not  miss  it: 
she  has  never  had  it,"  they  said. 

Susan  would  have  laughed  in  pure 
mockery  if  she  heard  these  words.  But, 
seated  in  her  low  wicker  chair  on  the 
sunny  porch,  a  thick  shawl  about  her, 
and  the  glory  of  her  garden  stretching 
before  her  eyes,  she  heard  nothing,  said 
nothing;  she  lived  her  own  inner  life, 
and  kept  all  others  shut  out  from  her. 

John   Harrison   was  heartbroken. 

"Talk  to  her,  make  her  talk  to  you," 
said  Father  Perry,  of  St.  Anne's. — Father 


Perry  who  had  offered  his  daily  Mass  for 
her  during  that  troubled  week  in  which 
her  life  hung  by  a  single  thread.  "Let 
her  rid  herself  of  this  brooding  spirit  by 
putting  words  to  her  thoughts." 

They  tried  hard  enough,  Father  Perry 
himself  and  her  husband.  But  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  Susan  would  pause 
and  her  eyelids  droop  wearily.  After 
that  she  would  say  nothing. 

When  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  John 
Harrison  went  to  Dr.  Phelps. 

"She's  not  getting  well,"  he  said 
abruptly.  "She  must  get  well,"  he  added, 
with  clenched  hands. 

"Well—"  Dr.  Phelps  looked  thought- 
ful. "I'll  see." 

"When?"    asked   John   Harrison. 

"To-day,"  he  answered.  "I'll  go  out 
to-day." 

He  kept  his  word.  Reaching  the  gate 
he  had  grown  to  know  so  well  during  the 
past  few  months,  he  opened  it  quietly. 
Susan  sat  up  with  sudden  interest  on  her 
face.  He  was  pleased,  wondering.  Then 
he  saw  that  she  was  not  aware  of  his 
presence— her  eyes  were  fastened  on  the 
cool  green  beauty  stretching  before  her. 
He  went  up  the  steps  and  stood  beside 
her.  Even  then  she  did  not  see  him. 

"Mrs.  Harrison,"  he  said. 

"O  Dr.  Phelps!    Good-afternoon!" 

She  was  not  surprised  in  any  way. 

"Feeling  better?" 

"Ever  so  much.  A  little  tired,  but  that 
is  nothing." 

He  took  the  empty  chair  beside  her  and 
picked  up  her  hand,  holding  practised 
finger  on  her  pulse.  He  did  not  speak. 
At  last  he  put  her  hand  back  on  her  knee, 
and  swung  about,  looking  down  the 
garden  path. 

"Mrs.  Harrison,"  he  said  sharply,  "what 
do  you  see  down  there?" 

She  started.  A  pink  flush  touched  her 
cheek.  He  felt  that  he  had  roused  her. 
His  eyes  met  hers. 

"You  must  tell  me,"  he  said.  "No, 
don't  look  away.  Listen!  There  never 
was  any  hope, — never,  unless  God  chose 
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to   work   a   miracle;     and,   for  some   wise 
purpose  of  His  own,  He  didn't." 

•"You   mean — my  baby?"     Her  fingers 
met  suddenly  and  clung  together. 

He   nodded. 

"You  see,  He  did  work  one  miracle. 
You  were  able  to  have  it  baptized.  That 
was  a  wonderful  thing.  Had  it  lived — 
by  any  possible  chance  had  it  lived, — a 
cripple  on  earth,  an  angel  in  heaven. 
Which  would  you  choose,  if  the  choice 
was  yours?" 

"Oh,  I  know!"  she  breathed.  "And  I 
,try  so  hard!  But — 

Her  eyes  drifted  back  to  the  garden. 
He  felt  that  he  had  lost  the  thread.  But 
he  persisted. 

"Come!"  His  voice  was  stern.  "You 
have  not  told  me  what  you  see." 

She  did  not  answer. 

"Tell  me!"  he  urged. 

A  frown  of  annoyance  curved  her 
brows.  That  stern  voice  hurt,  but  it 
compelled  an  answer. 

"I  see  a  little  child,"  she  said.  "He  is 
playing  in  my  garden.  He  builds  houses 
of  stones  and  pebbles."  Her  voice  died 
off  dreamily,  and  now  she  spoke  as  if 
all  this  were  but  a  dream.  "Once  in  a 
while  he  tires  of  his  play,  and  lies  down — 
beside  the  road.  And  his  hair — his  hair 
is  a  patch  of  light  on  the  ground.  He  sits 
up,  rubbing  his  eyes.  Oh,  they  are  so 
blue,  so  bright!  They  are  like  stars!" 

She  was  trembling. 

"You  are  satisfied  to  sit  here  watching 
him?"  His  tones  were  gentle  now, — very, 
very  gentle. 

"Yes — I  think  so.  Some  day,  when 
my  feet  can  bear  my  weight,  I  am  going 
down  to  him.  I  can  not  do  so  yet." 

Dr.  Phelps  said  nothing.  He  waited; 
his  brows  met. 

"Why — why  don't  you  laugh  at  me?" 
asked  Susan,  with  a  catch  in  her  throat. 

She  knew,  then!  A  quick  thrill  of  hope 
shot  through  the  listener's  heart.  Beneath 
this  dreaming  fantasy  her  sane  and  sen- 
sible self  held  sway.  But  how  would  it 
be  later?  How  would  it  be  as  the  days 


went  by  and-  the  vision  seemed  ever  more 
and  more  a  reality?  What  then? 

He  reached  his  office  late  in  the  after- 
noon. John  Harrison  had  been  waiting  an 
hour,  pacing  the  floor  for  the  last  twenty 
minutes  of  it.  Now  he  faced  the  Doctor, 
almost  flinging  himself  upon  him. 

"Well?"  he  demanded. 

"I've  done  —  something,"  said  Dr. 
Phelps.  "I've  seen  Mrs.  Harrison  and 
Father  Perry;  and  now  you  go  home  and 
see  Father  Perry,  too.  If  you  agree, 
telephone  Mrs.  Carter  to  have  her  machine 
down  to-morrow.  Your  wife  is  hardly 
able  to  travel,  yet  the  choice  will  devolve 
on  her." 

John  Harrison  looked  his  bewilderment. 

"It  is  this  way,"  said  the  physician. 
"Mrs  Harrison  imagines  she  sees  a 
child  playing  in  the  garden.  So  we'll 
give  her  a  real  child  to  care  for  —  God 
knows  there  are  enough  of  them  in  this 
world  that  need  mothering.  Father  Perry 
will  attend  to  that  part  of  it." 

The  ring  of  decision  in  the  man's  tones 
reassured  John  Harrison.  There  was  hope 
for  Susan,  help  for  her.  What  mattered 
how  that  help  or  hope  came?  Later  on, 
after  a  comforting  ten  minutes  with 
Father  Perry,  he  felt  better.  He  telephoned 
to  Mrs.  Carter  for  her  car  before  he  left 
the  rectory;  the  priest  insisted  on  it. 
Then  he  went  home  to  Susan. 

Father  Perry  accompanied  them  the 
next  day  to  the  asylum  in  the  city.  He 
was  one  of  the  brightest  and  happiest  of 
mortals,  and  he  did  his  very  best  to  keep 
up  a  conversation;  he  confessed  later, 
however,  that  it  was  one  of  the  hardest 
things  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life.  A 
look  of  intense  relief  shot  across  his 
countenance  when  they  drew  up  before 
the  red  brick  building  that  was  their 
destination. 

"Here  we  are,  Sister  Agnes!"  he  cried, 
in  his  hearty  fashion.  "This  is  Sister 
Agnes — I  mean  Mother  Agnes, — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harrison." 

The  nun's  blue  eyes  rested  on  Susan's 
face. 
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"The  boys,  Father  Perry?"  she  asked 
now. 

"Yes,  the  little  chaps,"  he  answered. 

She  led  them  along  the  hall  and 
opened  a  door  at  the  rear.  A  clamor 
greeted  them — instantly  hushed  when  the 
youngsters,  glancing  up,  saw  visitors. 
Mother  Agnes  found  chairs  for  them 
•around  a  desk  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 

"We  must  pretend  not  to  notice,"  she 
said,  with  a  whimsical  smile.  "Children 
are  never  at  their  best  with  strangers. 
We  will  show  them  we  are  quite  busy, 
and  you  will  see  how  soon  they  become 
used  to  us." 

But  Father  Perry  had  no  intention  of 
appearing  busy.  There  were  about  fifteen 
children  in  the  room,  and  these  particular 
children  were  his  particular  hobby,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  pastor 
of  St.  Anne's  five  years,  and  away  from 
the  city  for  that  length  of  time.  He  knew 
each  by  name,  and  soon  was  the  center 
of  the  entire  group,  listening,  talking, 
laughing,  scolding: 

"Boys,  be  quiet!  Boys,  Mother  will 
put  me  out!  Honestly!  She  won't  allow 
me  to  come  in  again  if  we  make  such  a 
racket.  Be  quiet  now!" 

At  which  they  laughed  uproariously; 
for  he  was  their  idol,  and  they  knew  well 
they  had  free  rein  when  he  came. 

One  by  one  he  managed  to  place  the 
children  before  Susan.  She  did  not  lose 
her  listlessness,  her  indifference;  and  he 
saw  it  with  an  odd  sinking  of  the  heart, — 
just  looked  at  them  calmly,  and  made 
no  sign. 

"They  are  very  good  children,"  said 
Mother  Agnes  at  last,  sorry  for  the 
disappointment  she  saw  on  Father  Perry's 
mobile  face. 

John  Harrison  turned  to  Susan. 

"Well,  Susan?"  he  asked.  Then  he 
sat  up  quickly,  and  followed  her  glance. 
'"What  is  it?" 

For  Susan,  trembling  visibly,  was  look- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  children.  A 
little  fellow  had  just  entered  the  room, 
and  was  now  coming,  as  fast  as  two 


crutches  would  permit,  toward  the  priest. 

"O  Father!  Oh,  ho,  Father  Perry!"  he 
shouted.  "I'm  coming,  Father!  Look  out 
for  me!  I'm  coming!" 

"Yes,  yes!"  cried  Father  Perry  in  turn. 
"Make  way  for  the  little  prince,  boys, — 
make  room  for  Prince  David!" 

The  children  laughed  good-naturedly, 
and  opened  a  line  to  Father  Perry's 
knee.  The  crippled  boy  reached  him, 
panting  with  excitement,  and  was  perched 
up  as  if  on  a  throne,  laughing  a  joyous 
laugh  that  set  all  the  others  giggling.  He 
was  not  a  pretty  boy.  His  hair  was  a 
bright  red,  and  his  skin  drawn  and 
transparent.  But  his  eyes  were  surely 
the  biggest  and  brightest  and  bluest  that 
ever  shone  in  mortal  face. 

"John,"  said  Susan,  "  I  want  that  boy, — 
that  one!" 

She  was  trembling.  Had  not  Dr.  Phelps 
said  that  her  baby  would  have  been  a 
cripple?  And  here  was  one, —  crippled 
and  motherless  and  with  eyes— oh,  those 
blue,  blue  eyes  that  had  laughed  up  at 
her  from  her  vision  child  in  the  garden! 

"I  want  that  boy,"  she  said. 

"Whatever  you  please,  Susan." 

He  turned  to  Father  Perry,  who  stared 
at  him  without  comprehension.  An  odd 
look  crept  across  Mother  Agnes'  face. 
Her  eyes  rested  on  the  crippled  child 
with  such  meaning  that  the  priest  under- 
stood at  once  why  a  sudden  hush  had 
fallen  on  the  entire  group. 

"Prince  David?"  he  said  in  an  under- 
tone. "It— it  isn't  possible?" 

Susan  rose  to  her  feet,  her  sweet  face 
earnest,  her  sweet  mouth  trembling. 

"Bring  him  here  to  me.  Won't  you 
please  let  me  see  him  a  little  closer?"  she 
pleaded. 

The  boy,  nestling  against  Father  Perry's 
shoulder,  peeped  out  at  her  shyly,  a 
half  smile  on  his  parted  lips. 

"There  are  many  others — well — prettier 
than  Prince  David,"  said  Father  Perry; 
"but  none  better,"  he  added  loyally. 
"He  will  always  be  a  care,  Mrs.  Harri- 
son,— at  least  for  many  years, — a  care 
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and  an  expense.  He  has  been  here  since 
he  was  a  tiny  baby, —  thirteen  months, 
wasn't  it,  Mother  Agnes?" 

But  Susan  was  not  listening. 

"The  very  name, — why,  it  is  even  the 
very  name!  David!"  she  murmured, — 
"David  Harrison.  Do  you  like  it,  John?" 

John  was  looking  gravely  at  the  small 
boy  in  Father  Perry's  arms.  He  saw  the 
one  useless,  shrunken  little  leg,  the  heavy 
brace,  the  crutches  lying  idly  now  against 
the  good  priest's  knee.  And  John's  heart 
beat  a  trifle  faster.  He  was  tender  and 
careful  always  of  small,  helpless  things, — 
this  big,  grave  man.  He  did  not  see  the 
blueness  of  the  lad's  eyes.  He  saw  only — 
and  loved-— his  helplessness. 

"I  like  it,  Susan,"  he  said  heartily,— 
"I  like  it  well." 

Again  Father  Perry  and  Mother  Agnes 
exchanged  glances,  and  this  time  the  big 
man  read  significance  in  them. 

"Wait  a  bit,"  he  said.  "There  is  some 
one  who  has  a  claim  on  him?  He  has  a 
father  or  mother  living?" 

"No,"  Mother  Agnes  shook  her  head: 
"only  an  uncle  —  his  mother's  brother. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  entrance  is  that 
both  father  and  mother  must  be  dead.  Our 
aim  is  principally  to  find  good  Catholic 
homes  for  the  children.  They  pray  every 
night  to  the  Blessed  Virgin"  (with  a 
tender  little  smile)  "that  she  will  send 
them  their  earthly  mother  very  soon.  We 
have  had  eight  adoptions  during  the  last 
two  months,"  she  added. 

"David,"  said  Father  Perry,  gently, 
"your  father  and  mother  have  come. 
Do  you  think  you  will  love  them?" 

David  pulled  down  the  priest's  head 
and  whispered  a  question. 

"Indeed  you'll  be  quite  near  me. 
You've  only  got  a  three  minutes'  walk 
to  reach  St.  Anne's— and  that's  where  I 
live.  A  mother  who  loves  him  is  the  most 
of  David's  needs,"  he  added  to  Susan. 

"A  mother  who  loves  him?"  echoed 
Susan,  holding  out  her  arms.  "David  my 
darling,  won't  you  come  to  a  mother  who 
needs  you?" 


The  boy  stirred.  Father  Perry  lifted 
him  quickly;  and  the  next  instant  he 
was  cuddled  against  Susan's  breast,  and 
Susan's  empty  arms  were  filled.  A  mist 
rose  over  Father  Perry's  eyes. 

"It  is  David's  mother!  David's  mother 
is  here!"  cried  one  little  chap,  and  'the 
news  spread  like  wildfire.  "Oh,  oh, 
David's  mother  is  here!" 

A  young  religious  appeared  in  the  door- 
way of  the  big  room,  her  glance  seeking 
Mother  Agnes. 

"Please  come  outside  while  we  get 
David's  things  together,"  said  Mother 
Agnes  quietly,  as  she  obeyed  the  silent 
summons.  The  other  children  crowded 
around  David,  kissing  him  good-by  cheer- 
fully. There  was  no  sorrow,  only  expec- 
tation. David's  mother  to-day.  Their 
own  might  come  to-morrow. 

Mother  Agnes  awaited- them  at  the  door; 
the  young  nun  had  disappeared. 

"By  some  strange  coincidence,  the 
child's  uncle  has  just  come  in  to  see  him," 
she  said.  "I  have  told  him.  May  he  say 
good-by?" 

"He  is  satisfied?"  asked  Susan,  x 

"Oh,  my,  quite  so!  He  is  starting  West 
to-night;  that  is  the  reason  for  his  sudden 
appearance  now.  Just  as  well.  Had  he 
waited  it  would  have  been  too  late." 

David  went  away  in  Mother  Agnes' 
arms,  •  and  into  the  brightly-lighted  little 
reception  room  at  the  side  of  the  hall. 

' '  Uncle  William !  Uncle  William ! ' '  cried 
David.  "I've  found  a  mother!" 

The  man,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  small 
chair,  balanced  his  hat  carefully  on  'his 
knee.  He  was  thin-lipped,  nervous. 

"  Mother  Agnes  told  me.  Do  you  like 
her,  Davy?" 

"She's  awfully  nice.  My  father's  nice, 
too." 

He  stood  leaning  against  the  man's  knee, 
looking  up  into  his  face.  The  man  winced. 

"I  saw  her,  I  think.  The  door  was 
open.  'Twas  the  lady  was  holding  you?" 

"That's  the  one,"  said  David. 

"She's  got  the  look  of  your  own  mother 
on  her  face,  though  your  mother  was 
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a  wee    woman,  —  a   wee   woman,    Davy." 

"Yes,  Uncle  William." 

"She  had  blue  eyes  like  yours, — blue  eyes 
like  stars,  Davy.  Don't  forget  that,  lad. 
Blue  eyes  like  yours,  that  never  showed  a 
mean  thought.  Don't  forget  that  either." 

"No,  Uncle  William,  I  won't." 

"You  must  love  these — these  people." 

"Oh,  I  shall!  Did  you  see  my  new 
father?  Was  my  other  father  like  him, — 
big  and  fine  and  strong?" 

The  thin  man  hesitated. 

"No,  he  wasn't  like  him.  But  he  was 
good, — he  tried  to  be  good.  Your  mother's 
eyes  were  so  blue,  Davy.  Even  the 
memory  of  them  could  make  a  man  good." 

"Yes,  Uncle  William,"  said  the  boy. 

"Kiss  me  good-by,  laddie.  You'll  think 
of  your  Uncle  William,  won't  you,  some- 
times? Maybe  by  and  by  they'll  let  you 
write  to  me?  Only  a  little  letter  to  say 
you're  happy.  I'm  going  far  away — out 
West,  and  I'm  never  coming  back, — 
never,  Davy." 

"I'll  write,  Uncle  William." 

"That's  a  son!  Give  me  a  big  hug, — 
tighter,  tighter!  It's  all  I'll  have,  all 
I'll  have,  my  Davy — 

Sobs  choked  him.  He  took  the  thin 
little  form  in  his  arms,  carefully,  tenderly — 
oh,  so  carefully  and  tenderly! 

"Don't  feel  so  bad,  Uncle  William," 
comforted  the  child.  "I'll  write,  and 
you'll  write,  too." 

He  kissed  him  again,  and  put  him 
quickly  into  Mother  Agnes'  arms.  Father 
Perry  carried  the  little  chap  to  the  waiting 
motor  car,  and  watched  it  until  it  dis- 
appeared. He  was  not  going  back  with 
them:  he  wanted  them  to  be  alone  with 
their  new  treasure.  He  was  elated,  happy! 
What  a  life  for  the  poor  little,  big-hearted, 
crippled  lad!  What  a  home!.  What  love! 

He  turned  to  meet  the  nervous  man 
coming  down  the  steps,  and  paused  to 
lay  a  kindly  hand  upon  his  arm, 

"You've  seen  a  good  deed  done  this 
day,"  he  said.  "Davy's  found  a  mother 
and  a  father." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Father, " 


replied  the  man,  huskily.  "It's  good  he's 
to  be  taken  care  of.  Would  you  mind, 
please — I'm  going  away — but  if  I  write 
will  you  send  me  word  of  him?  I  wouldn't 
like  to — to  lose  sight  of  my  sister's  child." 

"I'll  let  you  know,"  said  Father  Perry. 
He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew 
out  a  card.  "You  can  always  reach  me 
at  this  address." 

The  man  thanked  him  silently.  The 
priest  watched  the  halting,  hopeless  figure 
going  down  the  street,  and  there  was 
something  like  tears  in  his  eyes. 

But  there  was  no  sadness  in  Susan's 
home-coming.  The  vision  child  had  dis- 
appeared. She  clasped  the  reality  close 
to  her,  and  he  looked  up  at  her  with 
the  eyes  of  her  dreams. 

Who  knows?  Perhaps  the  dead  mother 
had  but  exchanged  children  with  the 
living  one?  Perhaps  the  mother  of  David, 
too,  had  been  longing  for  her  lost  treasure 
until  Susan's  went  to  fill  her  heart.  Who 
knows? 


The  Warning  in  the  Market-Place. 


IN  the  last  century  so  striking  and 
awful  an  incident  took  place  in  a 
certain  little  town  in  Wiltshire,  England, 
that  the  inhabitants  erected  a  monument 
in  the  market-place,  in  order  that  all 
who  saw  it  might  keep  in  mind  what  was 
considered  a  visitation  of  God. 

It  was  market-day,  the  folk  from  the 
country  had  displayed  their  poultry  and 
vegetables,  and  the,  people  in  the  town 
had  gathered  to  make  their  choice  and 
carry  away  the  necessary  supplies  for 
their  tables.  One  countrywoman  was 
sitting  at  her  stall,  when  a  customer  came 
up,  purchased  what  she  needed,  paid  the 
price,  and  then  stopped  for  a  few  words 
of  gossip,  the  two  being  old  acquaint- 
ances. Finally  the  townswoman  said: 
"Now  I  must  really  be  going." 
"But,"  said  the  huckster  woman,  "you 
have  forgotten  to  pay  for  the  things  you 
bought." 
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"Why,  I  paid!"  said  the  other,  amazed. 
"Don't  you  remember?  I  gave  you  a 
half-crown,  a  new  shilling,  and  a  four- 
penny  piece." 

"How  can  I  remember  what  never 
happened?  Here,  —  I  turn  my  purse 
upside-down.  You  see  for  yourself  there 
is  no  half-crown  in  it." 

"Purse  or  no  purse,"  exclaimed  the 
customer,  "I  counted  out  the  money  into 
your  own  hand!" 

"Where  is  it,  then,  I  ask?  Wouldn't  I 
have  it  if  you  gave  it  to  me?  You 
never  paid  it,  and  you  are  trying  to  cheat 
me  out  of  my  just  dues." 

"And  I  say  that  paying  once  is  enough. 
A  bright  new  shilling,  a  worn  fourpenny 
piece  and  a  half-crown, — that  was  what 
I  gave  you.  And  I  never  want  anything 
more  to  do  with  you." 

By  this  time  a  number  of  persons  had 
gathered,  and  were  deeply  interested. 

"You  are  a  miserable  cheat,"  said  the 
market-woman.  "Not  a  cent  did  you 
pay  me.  May  God  Almighty  strike  me 
dead  if  you  did!" 

The  crowd  started  back  with  cries  of 
horror;  for  no  sooner  were  those  words 
uttered  than  the  old  woman  fell  dead 
upon  the  floor  of  the  market-place.  And 
clutched  fast  in  her  left  hand  were  the 
half-crown,  the  new  shilling,  and  the  worn 
fourpenny  piece. 

So  that  is  why  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  town  in  Wiltshire  erected,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all  who  might  come  after,  the 
monument  in  the  market-place. 


A  Seasonable  Pastoral. 


THE  lily  and  rose  of  prayer  and  contem- 
plation do  not  grow  and  flourish  save  amid 
the  thorns  of  self-denial  and  mortification. 
We  can  only  approach  the  "hill  of  frank- 
incense," which  is  the  symbol  of  prayer, 
by  means  of  the  "mountain  of  myrrh," 
which  is  mortification.  Incense  itself, 
the  very  type  of  prayer,  does  not  give 
forth  its  perfume  until  it  is  burnt;  and 
prayer  without  self-denial  will  not  rise, 
up  to  heaven  as  a  sweet  odor. 

— St.  Francis  de  Sales* 


THE  swift  passing  of  vacation  days 
reminds  us  of  a  pastoral  letter  by 
Bishop  Hedley  on  the  attendance  of 
Catholic  children  at  non-Catholic  schools. 
This  letter,  needless  to  say,  is  strong, 
instructive  and  convincing.  The  Bishop 
makes  no  distinction  between  secular 
and  sectarian  schools:  "They  all  agree 
in  two  things — first,  Catholic  teaching  is 
excluded;  and,  secondly,  some  kind  of 
false  religious  influence  is  always  present 
in  a  more  or  less  active  form."  The  Papal 
and  synodal  pronouncements  on  Catholic 
education  are  gone  over  very  carefully, 
the  result  being  the  following  "theological 
doctrine,  which  it  would  be  erroneous, 
scandalous,  and  even  savoring  of  heresy, 
to  contradict ' ' : 

It  is  that  to  attend  a  non- Catholic  school 
constitutes  a  grave  and  proximate  danger  to 
faith;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a  grave  sin 
for  any  parent  to  send  his  child  to  such  a  school, 
except  when,  first,  there  is  no  other  suitable 
school;  and,  secondly,  unless  such  precautions 
are  taken  as  to  make  the  danger  remote.  This 
doctrine  every  priest  with  the  care  of  souls  is 
bound  to  teach  to  his  flock. 

To  render  the  danger  remote,  children 
must  not  join  in  any  act  of  worship  or 
attend  any  religious  or  Bible  instruction 
other  than  their  own;  and  some  one 
must  see  that  they  learn  their  Catechism 
and  frequent  the  Sacraments.  In  his  own 
diocese  the  Bishop  requires  each  pastor 
to  furnish  him  every  year  with  a  list 
of  the  children  attending  non- Catholic 
schools  out  of  necessity.  The  priest  is 
strictly  obliged  personally  to  impart 
religious  instruction  to  these  children 
at  least  one  hour  a  week. 

Bishop  Hedley's  reputation  for  breadth, 
scholarship,  and  dispassionateness  makes 
these  utterances  very  notable  at  this 
time.  Let  all  Catholic  parents  seriously 
consider  them.  We  confess  to  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  pastoral  from  which  we  have  quoted 
are  not  so  general  as  they  once  were  in 
this  country. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


We  have  read  with  keen  interest  and, 
we  must  confess,  not  a  little  surprise 
a  leaflet  issued  from  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies.  The  leaflet  succinctly 
answers  two  questions:  What  is  the 
Federation?  and,  What  has  it  accom- 
plished? Some  of  our  interest  and  all  of 
our  surprise  were  excited  by  the  reply 
to  the  second  query.  The  list  of  effective 
services  rendered  to  the  civil,  social,  and 
religious  interests  of  our  coreligionists  in 
this  country  during  the  thirteen  years  of 
the  Federation's  existence  is  a  long  one, — 
much  longer  than  the  general  Catholic 
reader,  unfamiliar  with  the  activities  of 
this  national  organization,  probably  sup- 
poses. In  hiatters  of  general  importance, 
as  in  affairs  relative  to  particular  States 
or  communities;  on  questions  of  politico- 
religious  discrimination  and  on  topics  of 
local  import;  in  creating  a  sound  public 
opinion  on  such  important  matters  as 
divorce,  immoral  literature  and  theatres; 
in  assisting  Catholic  Indian  schools  and 
Negro  missions;  and  in  various  other 
spheres,  the  Federation  has  abundantly 
justified  its  existence,  and  fully  merited 
the  cordial  endorsements  which  it  has 
received  from  the  hierarchy. 

In  the  minds  of  a  good  many  of  our 
readers,  Pittsburgh  probably  connotes  a 
smoke  -  covered  city  wherein  the  social 
four  hundred,  lavishly  endowed  with  the 
goods  of  this  world,  habitually  violate 
the  precepts  of  good  form,  dignified 
deportment,  and  gentle  courtesy,  and 
occasionally  shock  the  moral  sense  of 
the  country  at  large.  It  is  accordingly 
gratifying  to  learn  that  there  is  another 
and  a  different  Pittsburgh, — a  munici- 
pality which  is  so  far  interested  in  the 
moral  welfare  of  its  citizens  that  it  has 
established  a  bureau  of  literary  censorship 
likely  to  prove  of  excellent  service.  The 
bureau  will  see  to  it  that  certain  cheap 


magazines  whose  prose  and  verse  and 
illustrations  are  erotic  rather  than  decent 
will  be  excluded  from  the  city's  libraries, 
clubs,  bookstores,  etc.  An  admirable  work, 
on  which  the  much-maligned  Pittsburghers 
are  to  be  congratulated. 


Many  will  hope  to  see  in  pamphlet 
form,  for  wide  dissemination,  an  address 
delivered  last  week  before  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce,  by  Prof.  Edward 
Amherst  Ott,  of  Waukegan,  111.  He  is 
both  wise  and  witty,  as  will  be  seen 
from  two  quotations  in  reports  of  his 
address  published  in  the  daily  press. 

"It  does  not  really  cost  much  to  live," 
he  declared.  "It  is  the  vulgarity  of  life 
that  costs.  A  man  can  dress  well  on  a 
modest  income;  so  can  a  woman.  When 
she  pays  $300,000  a  year  for  clothes  she 
is  paying  for  vulgarity.  And  at  that  she 
hasn't  half  as  many  clothes  as  the  woman 
that  lives  on  a  modest  income." 

Prof.  Ott  denounced  the  so-called  ' '  good 
fellow"  as  a  menace  to  society,  saying: 
"If  you  will  go  out  to  the  cemetery  in 
the  town  that  was  the  boyhood  home  of 
the  man  who  always  wants  to  buy  the 
drinks  for  the  crowd,  you  will  usually 
find  that  he  has  never  so  much  as  planted 
a  rosebush  on  his  mother's  grave.  The 
way  in  which  a  man  spends  his  money 
is  a  good  gauge  of  his  character.  Try 
keeping  a  personal  account  with  yourself, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  you  will 
be  in  possession  of  a  blueprint  of  your 
character." 

The  Methodist  bishop  of  New  Orleans 
was  not  well  advised  when  he  wrote  to 
a  number  of  Methodist  organs  about  the 
success  of  Protestantism,  and  the  conse- 
quent failure  of  Catholicity,  in  Porto  Rico ; 
nor  was  his  wife  when  she,  too,  added 
her  testimony  to  bolster  up  the  same 
mythical  success.  Not  well  advised, 
because  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  New 
Orleans  knows  his  Porto  Rico  thoroughly, 
having  filled  its  episcopal  See  for  seven 
years,  and  kept  in  close  touch  with  his 
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successor  on  the  island.  And  so  our 
contemporary,  the  Morning  Star,  has  had 
little  trouble  in  disproving  the  statements 
of  the  Methodist  bishop  and  his  wife. 
A  quite  sufficient  answer  to  their  articles, 
indeed,  is  this  extract  from  Borinquen, 
the  Catholic  magazine  of  Porto  Rico: 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  of  late  —  especially 
within  the  past  two  years — the  attitude  of  the 
Church  and  her  ministers  toward  the  distinct 
sects  has  been  characterized  by  an  almost  utter 
disregard.  We  no  longer  view  either  them  or 
their  labors  as  a  menace  to  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers  in  preference  to  any  new  and  strange 
doctrine  that  has  come  to  them  in  later  years. 


Here  are  two  statements  concerning 
Catholic  education  in  this  country  that 
are  worth  while  taking  note  of.  Said 
Monsignor  McDevitt  at  the  St.  Paul 
Convention : 

The  status  of  Catholics,  who  contribute 
enormously  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
schools,  while  under  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  parochial  schools  to  which  they  send  their 
children,  is  a  violation  of  one  of  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  this  republic  is  founded-*- 
no  taxation  without  representation.  We  are 
being  discriminated  against  in  what  practically 
amounts  to  class  legislation. 

And  a  writer  in  America  asserts  that, 
"while  the  enrollment  in  our  parochial 
schools  shows  an  annual  increase,  the 
reflection  that  the  majority  of  our  Catholic 
boys  and  girls  are  still  under  non- Catholic 
care  should  stir  us  up  to  renewed  energy. 
The  fight  has  been  won  only  when  every 
Catholic  child  in  the  United  States  is 
in  a  Catholic  school." 


There  will  be  many  to  agree  with  the 
protest  which  a  writer  unknown  to  us, 
M.  E.  Hoi  den,  voices  against  the  passing 
of  the  bashful  child.  Genuine  childish 
innocence  and  ingenuousness  are  becoming 
so  rare  in  our  day  and  country  that  we 
welcome  such  words  as  these: 

In  this  age  of  juvenile  precocity  and  pinafore 
wisdom,  I  would  rather  run  across  a  downright 
timid  boy  or  girl  than  drink  Arctic  soda  in 
dog  days.  Never  be  distressed,  then,  when 
Johnnie  hangs  his  head  and  blushes  like  a 


girl,  or  when  his  little  sister  stands  on  one  foot 
and^fairly  writhes  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 
Count  it  rather  the  very  crown  of  joy  that 
you  are  the  parent  of  a  fresh  and  innocent  child, 
rather  than  the  superfluous  attendant  of  a 
blase  infant,  who  discounts  a  circus  herald 
in  "cheek,"  and  outdistances  a  drummer  in 
politic  address  and  unabashed  effrontery.  If 
I  had  my  way,  ...  I  would  utterly  do  away 
with  children's  parties  and  "butterfly  balls" 
and  kirmess  dissipations.  There  should  be  a 
new  deal  of  bread  and  milk  all  around.  Every 
boy  in  the  land  should  go  to  bed  at  sundown, 
and  every  girl  should  wear  a  sunbonnet.  There 
should  be  no  carrying  of  canes,  or  eating  candy, 
or  wearing  of  jewelry,  or  talking  of  beaux; 
and  I  would  dig  up  from  the  grave  of  the  long 
ago  the  quaint  old  custom  of  courtesying  to 
strangers,  of  keeping  silent  until  spoken  to, 
and  of  universal  respect  for  the  aged.  This 
world  would  brighten  up  like  a  rose  garden 
after  a  shower  with  the  presence  of  so  many 
modest  little  girls  and  bashful  little  boys  of 
the  good  old-fashioned  sort. 

Let  us  hope  that  parents  will  at  least 
learn  this  much:  that  the  cleverness  they 
often  admire  in  their  precocious  offspring 
is  very  frequently,  and  more  properly, 
called  impertinence. 


One  can  not  help  feeling  disposed  to 
join  the  World  Peace  League  after  reading 
of  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  great  European 
war  in  Belgium  and  some  parts  of  France. 
A  bishop  of  the  latter  country  writes 
that  his  diocese  has  been  turned  into 
a  desert.  What  were  once  flourishing 
villages,  with  their  churches  and  schools 
and  workshops,  are  now  only  ruins.  Large 
and  small  farms,  gardens  and  vineyards 
have  been  so  completely  destroyed  that 
even  the  sites  of  them  would  be  hard  to 
determine.  Not  a  tree  is  left  standing 
in  many  places,  and  the  cemeteries  also 
have  been  levelled. 

Some  idea  of  the  devastation  in  Belgium 
may  be  gained  from  a  Pastoral  of  the 
Bishop  of  Namur.  "We  have  personally 
visited  the  stricken  regions  of  our  diocese," 
he  writes,  "and  everywhere  we  have  shed 
bitter  tears  at  the  sight  of  the  ruins  of 
so  many  churches,  schools,  presbyteries 
and  houses  —  nay,  of  so  many  villages, 
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destroyed, — in  some  cases  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  battle,  but  for  the  most  part 
simply  burned  to  the  ground.  .  .  .  Besides 
these  different  settlements  which  have 
disappeared  from  the  surface  of  God's 
earth,  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty 
others  which  have  been  more  or  less 
partially  destroyed." 
*** 

The  sufferings  of  the  very  poor  during 
the  advance  of  the  German  army  on 
Antwerp  will  probably  never  be  known, 
though  some  who  witnessed  the  flight 
of  these  unfortunates  have  attempted  to 
describe  it.  An  awful  picture  is  presented 
by  one  correspondent  of  the  streams  of 
fugitives  "choking  the  roads  day  by 
day,  the-  aged  trembling  for  their  few 
remaining  days,  the  nuns  and  monks 
breaking  from  their  cloisters,  the  sick  and 
the  palsied  carried  by  their  friends,  the 
women  just  risen  from  childbed  carrying 
their  babes,  the  sobbing  children." 

Harrowing  pictures  indeed  of  the  most 
horrible  war  in  history.  But  all  Christen- 
dom has  been  edified  by  the  fortitude  and 
resignation  with  which  the  victims  have 
borne  their  trials  and  sufferings. 


An  exceptionally  interesting  event  in 
the  history  of  North  America  was  recently 
commemorated  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Louis,  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia.  Its  nature 
and  the  specific  form  of  the  commem- 
oration are  succinctly  described  in  this 
inscription  on  a  polished  brass  tablet 
unveiled  in  the  church  on  June  24: 

This  tablet  and  the  Stations  of  the  Cross 
in  this  church  are  a  memorial  of  the  baptism 
at  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis  Royal)  on  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  Day,  June  24,  A.  D.  1610, 
of  Henri  Memberton,  chief  of  the  Micmac 
Indians,  and  his  family,  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Catholic  missions  and  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Canada.  Erected  A.  D.  1915.  Ad 
majorem  Dei  gloriam. 

Our  Canadian  exchanges  refer  to  Mem- 
berton's  baptism  as  the  first  in  North 
America,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  question 
of  its  being  the  first  administration  of 
that  sacrament  to  one  of  the  aborigines. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Micmac 
tribe,  during  the  three  centuries  that 
have  elapsed  since  1610,  has  remained 
faithful  to  *the  Church;  and,  though  its 
numbers  are  sadly  depleted  at  present, 
the  survivors  are  still  good  Catholics. 
An  interesting  detail  of  the  celebration 
is  that  the  Stations  are  oil  paintings  by 
Gabriel  Pippet,  the  illustrator  of  Mgr. 
Benson's  books;  and  that  the  frames 
were  made,  by  a  Micmac,  of  apple  wood 
in  its  beautiful  native  color. 


The  bad  boy  of  the  New  York  Sun — 
one  of  them — made  merry  the  other  day 
over  the  grandiloquent  phraseology  in 
which  a  university  president  conferred 
a  number  of  honorary  degrees  at  the 
annual  commencement  of  his  institution. 
After  quoting  several  of  the  president's 
laughable  little  speeches,  our  metropolitan 
luminary  took  the  liberty  of  conferring 
upon  that  gentleman  a  degree  of  its  own, 
in  this  wise: 

Upon  you,  Guy  Potter  Benton,  superintendent 
of  schools  aforetime  in  Kansas,  and  still  blown 
upon  by  sunflower  breezes,  professor  of  history 
and  blessed  sociology,  Methodist  Episcopal 
clergyman  and  lecturer,  pr&ses  collegii  lacustrini, 
we  confer  the  degree  of  D.  G.,  Doctor  of  Gush, 
honoris  causa;  in  testimony  whereof  you  are 
presented  with  this  diploma. 

On  the  other  hand,  Collier's  Weekly 
registers  its  approval  of  an  honorary 
degree  conferred  this  year  by  a  Western 
institution  of  learning.  To  quote: 

The  Utah  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
wishing  to  recognize  the  unusual  work  done 
by  men  without  scientific  training  but  with 
a  keen  love  for  rural  life,  conferred  the  degree 
of  Master  Farmer  on  five  men  from  different 
parts  of  the  State — and  this  is  why.  One  of 
them  had  broken  all  records  in  dry  farming 
by  bringing  the  production  of  dry-farmed 
wheat  up  to  sixty-three  bushels  an  acre.  Another, 
a  breeder  of  fine  sheep,  had  exported  stock  to 
Mexico  and  South  America,  and  had  shown  his 
neighbors  what  a  model  farm  home  is  like. 
A  third  had  been  a  pioneer  in  rural  civilization 
by  organizing  co-operative  marketing;  while 
two  others  had  for  years  led  the  way  in  develop- 
ing unsettled  portions  of  the  State.  If  there 
is  any  work  in  the  world  more  important  or 
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more  richly  endowed  with  wholesome  satis- 
faction than  the  work  of  a  progressive  farmer, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  just  what  that  work 
is — and  to  tell  our  readers. 

The  action  of  the  Utah  College  is  so 
far  commendable  that  it  differentiates 
practical  knowledge  from  mere  book 
learning.  And  it  is  safe  to  assert  that 
its  Master  Farmers  know  considerably 
more  about  agriculture  than  a  great  many 
Ph.  D.'s  do  about  philosophy. 

The  New  York  Sun,  by  the  way,  has 
moved  into  more  spacious  quarters,  where 
it  will  continue,  with  its  accustomed  skill, 
to  mix  printer's  ink  with  sunshine,  using 
a  little  moonshine  occasionally  for  those 
who  prefer  it.  Long  may  that  great 
laboratory  endure,  and  its  tireless  workers 

flourish ! 

< » > 

Political  economists,  industrial  chiefs, 
sociologists,  and  kindred  spirits  will  be 
interested  in  learning  one  fact  about  the 
California  Missions  of  the  olden  time, 
twenty-one  of  which  were  built  by  Father 
Junipero  Serra  and  his  brotherhood.  The 
fact  is  thus  stated  by  Edwin  Markham 
in  his  recently  published  work,  "Cali- 
fornia the  Wonderful":  "At  the  Missions 
the  Indians  were  required  to  put  in  only 
six  hours  of  work  a  day  in  winter  and 
seven  hours  a  day  in  summer;  and  this 
long  before  the  eight-hour  day  was  heard, 
of  or  even  thought  of."  Evidently,  the 
Franciscans  of  early  Californian  history 
treated  their  workmen  as  humanely  at 
least  as  do  the  industrial  captains  of 
late  years. 

.  .  .  THE  AVE  MARIA  has  never  taken  an 
extreme  or  partisan  view  on  the  subject  of 
the  war.  It  is  one  of  the  few  of  our  American 
exchanges  that  has  made  some  approach  to 
being  really  neutral  and  really  fair  in  its  atti- 
tude  — The  New  Zealand  Tablet. 

The  only  possible  objection  one  can 
have  to  Truth  is  that  it  is  so  slow-footed. 
And  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  Antipodes. 
Our  gratification  in  reproducing  the  testi- 
mony of  our  distant  contemporary  is  all 
the  more  sincere  because  we  are  sincerely 
convinced  of  its  truth. 


Notable  New  Books. 


The  Communion  of  Saints.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
F.  McGinnis,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  L.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Most  Reverend  John 
Ireland,  D.  D.  B.  Herder. 
The  author  of  this  goodly  octavo  of  some  four 
hundred  pages  proffers  it  to  the  public  in  the 
expectation  that  it  will  fill  "a  real  or  apparent 
gap  in  the  available  English  literature  on  this 
important  subject."  And  Archbishop  Ireland — 
whose  Introduction,  by  the  way,  is  an  admirable 
summary,  in  ten  pages,  of  the  full  Catholic 
doctrine  on  the  subject, — says  of  the  volume: 
"It  is  an  instructive  and  timely  book.  As 
none  other  that  I  know  of,  it  provides  us  with 
a  comprehensive  and  scholarly  exposition  of 
'The  Communion  of  Saints."'  Reading  this 
"approbation  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley,"  one 
feels  that  there  is  an  antecedent  probability 
that  the  book  will  prove  realfy  worth  while, 
and  a  careful  perusal  of  its  pages  changes  the 
probability  into  certitude.  Dr.  McGinnis  has 
done  his  work  well.  Thoroughly  at  home  in 
all  the  various  'ramifications  of  his  subject,  he 
shows  a  judicious  sense  of  proportion  in  their 
treatment;  and  (a  point  not  to  be  overlooked) 
is  not  afraid  to  vary  the  dry  expository  style 
with  occasional  bits  of  vivid  word-painting 
and  devotional  eloquence. 

As  to  its  contents,  the  book  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first,  Invocation  and  Inter- 
cession, deals  with  worship  and  adoration; 
the  Church  Militant,  Triumphant,  and  Suffer- 
ing; the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Martyrs,  and  the 
Angels.  Part  II. — Veneration  of  Saints— dis- 
cusses holy  relics,  sacred  images,  the  canon- 
ization of  Saints,  pilgrimages  and  shrines, 
festivals,  Stations,  and  litanies.  A  useful 
appendix  gives  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  dealing  with  the  general  subject,  and 
the  table  of  contents  is  supplemented  by  an 
excellent  alphabetical  index. 

The     Catholic's     Ready    Answer.      A     Popular 
Vindication  of  Christian  Beliefs  and  Practices 
against    the    Attacks    of    Modern    Criticism. 
By  M.  P.  Hill,  3.  J.     Benziger  Brothers. 
The  present  volume  has  a  German  prototype, 
of   which   it    is    in  some   sense    a    translation — 
namely,    "Modernes    A    B    C,"     by    Fr.    F.   X. 
Brors,   S.  J.      But   Fr.    Hill's   book,    we   find,   is 
far    more    comprehensive  in   scope,  and    partic- 
ularly   adapted  to    the    conditions   of    English- 
speaking  countries.    It  claims  recognition,  there- 
fore, on  its  own  merit,  and  that  is  considerable. 
"The    Catholic's    Ready    Answer"    combines 
the   best   qualities   of   two   important   types   of 
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literature  in  our  language  —  the  "Question 
Box"  and  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  In  size, 
of  course,  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  "Question 
Box,"  being  a  volume  of  only  some  four  hundred 
and  ninety  pages.  But  in  temper  and  method 
of  treatment  it  follows  closely  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia,  upon  which,  in  many  cases,  it 
is  directly  dependent  for  its  information.  The 
Encyclopedia  resemblance  is  borne,  out,  too,  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  matter  alphabetically, 
a  circumstance  which  renders  the  contents 
readily  accessible. 

The  range  of  subjects  is  very  wide.  Beside^ 
treating  many  of  the  stock  points  of  contro- 
versy—  in  this  connection,  by  the  way,  we 
notice  that  the  Inquisition  is  omitted, — this 
volume  gives  considerable  space  to  the  discus- 
sion of  modern  problems  whose  solution  brings 
Catholic  principles  into  question;  for  example, 
Boycotts,  Cremation,  Equality  amongst  Men, 
Eugenics,  Free  Thought,  Pragmatism,  and 
many  others.  *  And,  whether  the  subject  be 
new  or  old,  the  Catholic  mind  is  presented  with 
philosophical  precision  and  rhetorical  force. 
The  result  is  a  book  valuable  for  more  purposes 
than  that  of  mere  controversy.  '"The  Catholic's 
Ready  Answer"  is  an  excellent  volume  for 
every  Catholic  to  read,  whether  he  ever  has 
occasion  to  enter  into  controversy  or  not. 
Indeed,  Fr.  Hill's  work  might  well  be  made 
the  text-book  for  a  course  in  the  evidences 
of  religion  for  parish  reading  societies  or  even 
for  advanced  Catholic  college  students.  The 
publishers  deserve  a  word  of  praise  for  making 
of  it  a  substantial  and  withal  a  handsome 
volume. 

Catholic  Moral  Teaching  and  Its  Antagonists. 
By  Joseph  Mausbach,  D.  D.  Translated  from 
the  Sixth  Revised  and  Augmented  German 
Edition,  by  A.  M.  Buchanan,  M.  A.  Joseph 
F.  Wagner. 

Originally  intended  as  a  defence  against 
certain  attacks  made  upon  Catholic  teaching — 
attacks  appearing  in  popular  literature  as  well 
as  in  scientific  treatises, — this  work  has  grown, 
in  successive  German  editions,  to  an  exhaustive 
statement  and  vindication  of  the  principles  of 
Catholic  morality.  In  our  day,  when  such 
principles  are  so  often  misstated  and  mis- 
represented by  Protestant  and  liberal-philo- 
sophical writers,  the  vindication  is  as  timely 
as  it  is  adequate.  An  octavo  of  500  pages,  the 
volume  is  made  up  of  an  Introduction  (50  pp.); 
Part  I.,  "The  Position  of  Casuistry  in  Catholic 
Morals";  and  Part  II.,  "Protestantism  and 
the  Catholic  Conception  of  Morality."  Chapter 
IV.  of  the  first  part  treats  of  particular  topics 
of  casuistry,  such  as  the  justification  of  the 
means  by  the  end,  the  question  of  the  inten- 


tion with  reference  to  oaths  and  promises, 
mental  reservation  and  the  duty  of  veracity, 
etc.  Particularly  interesting  chapters  in  the 
second  part  are  those  dealing  with  Law  and 
Freedom,  Morality  and  Happiness,  the  Authority 
of  the  Church  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Individual, 
and  Religious  Denominations  and  Public  Life. 
The  translator  has  refrained  from  any  adapta- 
tion of  the  author's  principles  to  conditions 
likely  to  appeal  to  English  readers  with  more 
force  than  do  the  German  conditions  to  meet 
which  was  the  book's  main  purpose;  but  the 
principal  subjects  of  controversy  discussed  in 
the  volume  are  sufficiently  general  in  their 
scope  to  justify  its  publication  in  its  present 
English  dress. 

Questions    of    Moral  Theology.     By    the    Rev. 

Thomas  Slater,  S.  J.     Benziger  Brothers. 

For  some  years  past  Father  Slater,  the 
well-known  author  of  an  English  manual  of 
Moral  Theology,  "Cases  of  Conscience,"  etc., 
has  been  contributing  to  ecclesiastical  mag- 
azines on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  articles 
on  moral  questions  of  timely  interest  or  of 
special  difficulty.  All  these  papers  are  included 
in  the  present  volume,  a  well-printed  and 
well-bound  octavo  of  426  pages.  It  would 
be  superfluous  at  this  late  day  to  descant  on 
the  prestige  of  the  author  as  an  exponent  of 
theological  principles  in  the  domain  of  morals, 
or  to  assure  our  readers  that  this  latest  of 
his  books  is  not  less  interesting  than  instructive. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  volume 
is  meant  "for  the  intelligent  laity,  both 
Catholic  and  non- Catholic,"  as  well  as  for 
the  clergy;  and  that  among  the  titles  of  its 
twenty-three  articles  are,  The  Just  Price, 
Ownership  and  Railway  Fares,  Secret  Com- 
missions in  Trade,  Deals  in  Options  and 
Futures,  Bankruptcy  and  Conscience,  and 
Eugenics  and  Moral  Theology. 

Pragmatism  and  the  Problem  of  the  Idea.  By 
the  Rev.  John  T.  Driscoll,  S.  T.  L.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

The  importance  of  this  work  will  be  fully 
appreciated  by  all  who  understand  the  erroneous 
basis  upon  which  Pragmatism  rests,  and  who 
know  how  widely  this  theory  of.  philosophy 
has  been  propagated.  They  will  rejoice  that 
one  so  competent  as  Dr.  Driscoll  has  under- 
taken to  prove,  from  the  writings  of  Professors 
Royce,  James,  Dewey,  Schiller  and  Bergson, 
the  leading  exponents  of  the  new  philosophy, 
that  Pragmatism  is  fundamentally  erroneous, 
and  therefore  affords  no  foundation  for  a 
definite  system,  being  in  reality  a  false  pre?°r- 
tation  of  the  idea.  The  problem  of  the  idea, 
as  Dr.  Driscoll  points  out,  is  of  fundamental 
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importance.  Upon  a  correct  solution  of  it  must 
rest  any  attempt  of  permanent  value  in  the  work 
of  philosophical  reconstruction.  He  carries  out 
his  critical  exposition  from  the  viewpoint  of 
Scholastic  philosophy,  and  in  connection  with 
his  criticism  proves  that  the  Scholastic  teaching 
on  the  nature  of  the  idea  is  sane  and  sound, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  only  in  accord  with 
common  sense  and  the  actual  working  of  daily 
experience,  hut  also  avoids  the  extremes  of 
Idealism  and  Sensism  —  the  basic  errors  of 
modern  systems. 

The  method  followed  is  a  criticism  by  way 
of  an  exposition.  As  far  as  possible,  the 
phraseology  of  the  writers  mentioned  is  em- 
ployed, so  that  the  reader  may  have  a  back- 
ground from  which  to  judge  the  force  of  the 
criticism  itself.  Thus  the  method  is  com- 
parative and  concrete. 

The  author  has  rendered  a  distinct  service 
in  showing  the  harmful  influence  of  Pragmatism, 
which  is  not  generally  understood.  It  presents 
a  so-called  philosophic  sanction  for  the  modern 
Gospel  of  Success,  and  is  utterly  subversive 
of  Christian  morality.  The  reconstruction  of 
philosophy  on  a  sane  and  sound  basis  is  the 
purpose  of  Dr.  Driscoll's  book,  which  should 
find  readers  everywhere  among  the  clergy  and 
educated  laity. 

Luther.  By  Hartman  Grisar,  S.  J.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  E.  M.  Lamond.  Edited 
by  Luigi  Cappadelta.  Vol.  IV.  Kegan  Paul 
&  Co.  B.  Herder. 

This  volume  of  Father  Grisar's  erudite  work 
will  prove  no  less  interesting  than  the  former 
ones..  The  chapter  headings  are:  Princely 
Marriages,  Luther  and  Lying,  Fresh  Contro- 
versies with  Erasmus  and  Duke  George,  Moral 
Conditions  accompanying  the  Reformation: 
Princely  Patrons.  In  the  Narrower  Circle  of 
the  Profession  and  Family:  Luther's  Better 
Features,  Luther's  Mode  of  Controversy  a 
Counterpart  of  his  Soul,  Voices  from  the  Camp 
of  the  Defenders  of  the  Church,  the  New 
Dogmas  in  an  Historical  and  Psychological 
Light.  In  each  of  these  chapters  the  learned 
author  marshals  the  facts  and  opinions  which 
he  has  so  painstakingly  gathered,  in  order  to 
show  what  manner  of  man  Luther  really  was, 
the  character  of  his  theological  doctrines,  and 
their  effect  upon  those  who  accepted  or  opposed 
them. 

Not  less  striking  than  his  industry  .and 
erudition  are  Father  Grisar's  impartiality  of 
judgment  and  accuracy  in  matters  of  fact. 
His  judicial  temper  is  always  unruffled,  and  he 
is  never  tempted  to  indulge  in  mere  rhetoric. 
The  Reformer  is  nowhere  belittled,  nothing  to 
his  credit  is  suppressed.  His  disinterestedness, 


his  love  of  simplicity,  his  generosity  and  kindly 
ways,  his  courage  when  plague  threatened,  etc., 
are  touched  upon,  as  well  as  his  mendacity,  his 
ungovernable  temper,  his  abusive  language, 
and  his  hatred,  defiance  and  misrepresentation 
of  the  Church.  Luther  has  been  called  "the 
most  paradoxical  of  men."  To  Erasmus,  who 
must  have  known  him  better  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  was  a  monster.  The  great 
scholar,  speaking  of  Luther's  slanders  on  him 
and  his  faith,  declared  they  were  such  as  to 
compel  any  reasonable  person  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  either  completely  blinded 
by  hate,  or  suffering  from  some  mental  malady, 
or  else  possessed  by  the  devil.  That  Luther 
really  was  a  monster  and  the  Reformation  a 
myth  is  a  conclusion  at  which  many  unbiased 
students,  non-Catholics  as  well  as  Catholics, 
long  since  arrived. 

This  monumental  Life  of  Luther,  which  is 
admirably  translated,  is  not  to  be  ignored  by 
any  class  of  readers.  It  is  a  standard  work,  and 
as  such  is  entitled  to  a.  place  in  every  library 
in  the  land. 

The  Priesthood  and  Sacrifice  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Grimal,  S.  M. 
Adapted  by  the  author  from  the  third  French 
edition.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Keyes, 
S.  M.  John  Jos.  McVey. 
This  duodecimo  of  four  hundred  pages  is  a 
thesis  of  dogmatic  theology  developed  in  the 
interests  of  sacerdotal  piety,  although  it  may 
be  read  with  both  pleasure  and  profit  by  the 
intelligent  laity,  not  only  of  the  Catholic  fold, 
but  of  all  denominations  who  retain  their  belief 
in  Christ  as  the  Priest  and  Victim  of  mankind. 
The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first, 
Preparation,  deals  with  Our  Lord  as  prefigured 
and  foretold  by  the  ancient  priesthood  and 
sacrifice.  The  second,  Realization,  shows  Jesus, 
constituted  by  the  Incarnation  itself,  the  Priest 
par  excellence,  offering  up  on  the  altar  of  the 
Cross  the  Infinite  Sacrifice.  Part  III.,  the 
Heavenly  Consummation,  displays  Jesus,  the 
Eternal  Pontiff,  entering  heaven  as  the  true 
Saint  of  saints,  opening  paradise  to  the  elect, 
and  eternally  offering  to  His  Father  the  homage 
of  His  Sacred  Humanity,  etc.  Finally,  Part 
IV.,  the  Eucharistic  Prolongation,  treats  of  Our 
Lord's  renewing  to  the  end  of  time  in  the 
Eucharist  the  oblation  made  on  the  Cross,  in 
order  to  give  to  the  Church  a  perfect  sacrifice, 
and  to  her  children  the  opportunity  of  partici- 
pating in  the  Adorable  Victim. 

Attentive  reading  of  this  work  can  scarcely 
fail  to  reanimate  sacerdotal  fervor  in  priests, 
and  to  enhance  in  the  laity  the  respect  and 
reverence  which  they  very  properly  entertain 
for  the  pastors  of  souls. 


My  Dream. 


^PHE  stars  were  shining  in  my  room 

And  flooding  it  with  light, 
And  so  when  I  was  through  my  Beads, 

I  said:  "Dear  Stars,  good-night!" 

And  then  I  had  a  lovely  dream; 

For,  hanging  'way  up  high, 
I  saw  the  stars  in  rosaries 

All  round  the  shining  sky. 

I'm  sure  there  were  a  thousand  there, 

Bright  rosaries  of  gold, — 
Great  star-beads  strung  on  chains  of  light, 

For  angel  hands  to  hold. 

But  when  I  woke  the  stars  were  gone 

The  sky  was  only  blue; 
And  yet  I  wonder  if  my  dream 

Was,  after  all,  not  true? 


Uncle  Patrick's  Horse. 


BY    ARTHUR    BARRY. 


N  a  beautiful  summer  day,  a 
little  after  noon,  Patrick  Hen- 
nessy  was  seated  on  a  rustic 
bench  outside  the  door  of  his  pretty 
cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  Johnville,  a 
small  city  in  the  Middle  West.  It  was 
usually  a  delightful  hour  for  him,  because 
he  liked  to  take  what  he  called  "a  good, 
lazy  sun-bath,"  while  chatting  with  who- 
ever happened  along.  He  was  no  longer 
young;  and,  as  he  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  later  years  in  doing  good 
to  his  neighbors,  everyone  knew  and 
esteemed  him.  Indeed,  next  to  Father 
Brady,  he  was  by  far  the  best-loved  man 
within  a  radius  of  thirty  or  forty  miles. 
In  testimony  of  that  fact,  very  few  ever 
called  him  "Mr.  Hennessy"  or  "Patrick": 


his  ordinary  name  was  "Uncle  Patrick." 

Mounted  on  his  stout  horse,  Moresk, 
which  was  blacker  than  any  Moor,  he 
took  long  trips  out  into  the  surrounding 
country,  carrying  alms  to  the  unfortunate 
and  medicine  to  the  sick.  And  so  accus- 
tomed had  Moresk  grown  to  his  master's 
habits  that  of  his  own  accord,  whenever 
he  met  any  poverty-stricken  people  or 
arrived  at  a  house  which  that  master  was 
wont  to  enter,  he  stopped  short. 

But  why  was  it,  then,  that  on  this 
fine  day  in  June  Uncle  Patrick  looked  so 
dejected?  'Twas  simply  because  he  had 
run  out  of  money,  so  numerous  had  been 
the  calls  on  his  purse  during  the  preceding 
week;  and  it  would  be  eight  or  ten  days 
before  he  received  his  next  quarterly 
instalment  of  the  annuity  in  which,  ten 
years  before,  he  had  invested  his  savings. 
Of  course  his  credit  was  excellent  at  any 
store  or  shop  in  Johnville,  and  he  was 
in  no  danger  of  being  personally  incon- 
venienced by  lack  of  funds ;  but  what  was 
he  to  do  if  some  unfortunate  neighbor 
or  other  appealed  to  him  for  aid? 

He  was  in  the  midst  of  these  reflections 
when  he  saw  approaching  him  the  melan- 
choly figure  of  Martha  Jordan,  wife  of 
the  shoemaker  in  Dory's  Cove,  a  hamlet 
two  or  three  miles  from  Johnville.  She 
looked  so  pitiable  as  she  came  up  that 
Uncle  Patrick  said  to  himself:  "She's 
surely  going  to  ask  me  for  something. 
What's  to  be  done?" 

Then,  speaking  aloud,  he  said: 

"Hello,  Mrs.  Jordan!  How's  all  with 
you?  Is  little  Aleck  still  suffering?" 

"Suffering?  You  may  well  say  so,  sir. 
He's  been  shakin'  with  the  fever  and  ague 
for  eight  days  now,  poor  boy!" 

"Too  bad, — too  bad!  But,  you  know, 
Martha,  that  a  lad  of  eight  doesn't  take 
long  to  come  around  again,  so  don't  fret 
about  him  too  much.  As  long  as  the  man 
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of  the  house  is  in  good  health  and  can 
do  his  day's  work,  one  should  not  grow 
discouraged." 

The  woman's  eyes  filled  with  tears;  and, 
fearing  some  further  misfortune,  Uncle 
Patrick  asked: 

"Is  Tom  sick,  too?" 

"Sick?  No,  not  exactly  sick;  but  while 
makin'  a  pair  of  slippers  for  Judge 
Morton's  wife  he  ran  a  steel  point  into 
his  hand,  and  the  wound  festered.  For 
the  past  two  weeks  he  hasn't  been  able 
to  do  a  stroke  of  work,  and  you  may 
guess  that  there  is  little  food  left  in  my 
pantry." 

"Poor  fellow— poor  people!"  said  Uncle 
Patrick,  with  sympathy. 

"And  that's  not  all.  Lawyer  Murchison, 
who  is  our  landlord,  declares  that,  unless 
we  pay  him  our  rent  to-morrow,  he  will 
have  us  put  out.  If  somebody  does  not 
help  us,  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  to 
beg  our  living  along  the  highway.  I  said 
as  much  to  Tom,  who  cried  out,  'Never!' 
So,  what  was  to  be  done?  I  thought  of 
you,  Uncle  Patrick,  who  have  helped  us 
so  often  before — -who  have  come  to  our 
assistance  more  than  once  when,  without 
you,  we  should  have  been  starving.  Let 
me  beg  you,  Mr.  Hennessy"  ("Uncle 
Patrick"  seemed  too  familiar  to  the  poor 
woman),  "to  lend  us  ten  dollars;  we  will 
repay  you  little  by  little  when  Tom's 
hand  gets  better,  and  you  will  have  saved 
the  Jordans  once  more." 

Having  spoken  thus,  the  afflicted  wife 
wept  unrestrainedly,  drying  her  eyes 
finally  with  her  apron.  Uncle  Patrick's 
own  eyes  were  none  too  dry  as  he  gently 
replied : 

"My  dear  Martha,  your  trouble  affects 
me  very  much,  and  'tis  no  lie  to  say  that 
it  will  keep  me  from  sleeping  soundly 
to-night.  Unfortunately,  I  haven't  ten  or 
even  one  dollar  left.  Many  have  come 
to  me  for  help  during  these  hard  times, 
and  I've  given  away  all  the  money  I 
had  on  hand.  I'm  more  than  sorry  that 
I  can't  aid  you  to-day;  but  'tis  really 
not  in  my  power." 


Martha  let  her  apron  fall,  murmured, 
"Thank  you  all  the  same!"  and  with 
bent  head  took  the  road  to  Dory's  Cove. 
Left  alone,  Uncle  Patrick  thought  and 
thought;  and  if  you  had  been  near  him 
you  would  have  heard  him  say  repeatedly, 
"What's  to  be  done?" 

While  he  was  ejaculating  this  question 
for  the  twentieth  time,  he  suddenly 
received  a  slap  on  the  shoulder  as  a 
jovial  voice  cried  out  to  him:  "Hello, 
Pat!  What  are  you  dreaming  about?" 

It  was  the  rollicking  voice  of  Fred 
Hogan,  the  rich  cattle-dealer.  Hogan 
was  a  tall,  stout,  broad-shouldered  man 
of  forty  or  forty-five,  whose  whole  figure 
spoke  of  easy  living,  and  whose  face, 
though  not  ill-natured  looking,  yet  seemed 
to  tell  a  story  of  business  methods  rather 
than  charitable  performances.  And,  in 
truth,  he  did  not  enjoy  any  particular 
reputation  for  kindness  or  generosity. 

"Where  are  you  bound  for  now,  Fred?" 
asked  Uncle  Patrick. 

"Over  to  Dodge's  Corners,  to  look  at 
some  cattle." 

"That  will  take  you  through  Dory's 
Cove.  Do  you  know  what  you  ought 
to  do?" 

"What?" 

"You  ought  to  step  in  at  the  shoe- 
maker's, Tom  Jordan's." 

"What  for?     I   don't  need   any  shoes." 

"That  may  be,  but  the  shoemaker 
has  need  of  you." 

"Why,   I  don't  even  know  the  man!" 

"There's  not  a  tradesman  in  the  whole 
county  that  is  a  more  honest  or  better 
workman  than  Tom.  Unfortunately,  he 
has  hurt  his  hand,  and  as  a  result  the 
family  is  pretty  hard  up.  As  you  have 
money  to  burn,  Hogan,  you  might  easily 
drop  in  on  him  and  lend  him  a  few 
dollars." 

"Not  on  your  life!  My  dollars  are 
going  to  stay  put.  Well-ordered  charity — 

"Begins  with  others.  If  the  Jordans 
don't  get  some  assistance  I  won't  be 
able  to  sleep  to-night." 

"Well,    7    will.     If    you    imagine    that 
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I'm  going  to  follow  your  example,  Pat, 
and  waste  my  substance  in  almsgiving, 
you  have  another  guess  coming  to  you. 
I  must  be  moving  on."  , 

Uncle  Patrick  did  not  insist,  but  with 
the  most  innocent  air  in  the  world  replied: 

"It's  rather  a  long  walk  to  the  Corners. 
Why  not  ride  Moresk?  I'm  not  going 
to  use  him  this  afternoon." 

"Just  the  thing,  and  thanks  for  the 
offer!" 

The  horse  was  soon  saddled  and  Hogan 
set  off  gaily.  The  road  was  good,  the 
sun  was  shining,  the  birds  sang  blithely, 
and  Hogan  felt  so  well  that  he  did  a 
little  singing  himself.  Incidentally,  he 
admired  his  'mount. 

"What  a  fine  animal  this  is!"  he  mused. 
"Doesn't  shy  or  swerve  a  particle,— 
goes  as  though  he  had  a  motor  in  his 
stomach." 

Notwithstanding  this  eulogy,  however, 
just  as  they  arrived  at  a  bridge,  Moresk 
came  "to  a  sudden  and  very  determined 
stop.  Astonished  at  the  halt,  the  cattle- 
dealer  looked  around,  and  discovered  an 
old  man  sitting  near  the  railing  with  a 
tin  cup  in  his  hand,  and,  hanging  from 
his  neck,  a  placard  on  which  was  written, 
"Pity  a  poor  blind  man  who  has  met 
with  an  accident." 

"So,"  said  Hogan  to  himself,  "a  blind 
man.  Suppose  I  give  him  a  nickel." 

The  nickel  had  no  sooner  been  dropped 
into  the  tin  cup  than  Moresk  of  his  own 
accord  started  on  a  trot  toward  a  bit  of 
woods  they  had  to  traverse.  He  soon 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  and 
Hogan  noticed  a  gypsies'  tent  pitched 
near  a  small  stream)  A  little  girl  meanly 
dressed  was  washing  some  rags  of  clothes 
in  this  stream,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw 
the  horseman  she  came  to  the  roadside 
and  held  out  her  hand.  Moresk  imme- 
diately came  to  a  dead  stop.  "Get  up!" 
said  Hogan;  but  the  horse  did  not  budge. 
Nor  would  he  move  until  at  last  his  rider 
tossed  another  nickel  to  the  little  washer- 
woman. Then  Moresk  whinnied  joyfully 
and  went  gaily  on  again. 


"Look  here,  Moresk  my  beauty!  I 
hope  you'll  give  up  this  plan  of  making 
me  pay  toll  every  few  minutes.  I'll 
promise  to  give  you  a  fine  feed  of  oats 
at. Dodge's  Corners  if  you  will  let  up  on 
these  nickel  stops  of  yours." 

Moresk,  of  course,  did  not  commit 
himself  by  any  reply.  Already  Dory's 
Cove  was  in  sight,  and  Hogan  gave  the 
horse  a  touch  of  his  riding  whip  and  pro- 
ceeded at  a  smart  gallop  through  the 
only  street  of  which  the  hamlet  boasted. 
Just  as  they  reached,  however,  a  small 
building,  half  shop  and  .half  residence, 
presto!  the  horse  stopped  as  though 
transformed  into  a  statue. 

"Here,"  cried  the  cattle-dealer  angrily, 
"enough  of  this!  Get  on  with  you!" 

Moresk  did  not  hear,  or,  if  he  did, 
paid  no  attention  to  the  command.  In 
vain  did  Hogan  shake  the  reins  and 
use  his  whip.  Not  a  move  did  the 
obstinate  steed  condescend  to  make. 
Finally,  the  furious  rider  plunged  his 
spurs  into  the  animal's  flanks,  and  then 
Moresk  did  move.  Planting  his  fore  feet 
solidly  on  the  ground,  he  elevated  his 
hind  ones  and  —  Hogan  found  himself 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  At  the 
noise  of  his  fall,  the  shop  door  was  opened 
and  a  woman  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
Of  course  it  was  Martha.  She  helped 
the  dealer  to  his  feet  and  led  him  inside. 
As  Hogan  took  a  chair  to  recover  his 
breath,  the  shoemaker  with  his  hand 
bandaged  came  forward,  and  the  fragile 
little  Aleck,  both  anxiously  inquiring 
whether  the  gentleman  had  hurt  himself. 

"No,  I  guess  not,  though  I  am  con- 
siderably shaken  up.  That  confounded 
horse  refused  to  go  by  your  door,  so  I 
had  to  get  off.  There  he  stands,  the 
brute ! ' ' 

'  'Tis  Uncle  Patrick's  horse,"  said 
Martha,  "and  he  always  stops  here  when 
he  comes  along  this  road." 

."A  nice  habit,  I  must  say!  It  has  given 
me  quite  a  shock.  Have  you  any  brandy 
in  the  house?" 

"Alas!    no,   sir;    or   even    wine,   though 
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I  should  like  to  have  a  little  for  my  poor 
boy  here,  who  is  still  weak  from  a  long 
illness." 

Hogan  had  been  taking  a  general  view 
of  the  apartment  and  noted  its  poverty. 
Answering  the  mother,  he  said: 

"Yes,  the  boy  looks  pretty  bad.  You 
ought  to  have  the  doctor  to  him." 

"And  who  would  pay  the  doctor's  bills?" 

"This  house  doesn't  appear  to  me  to 
be  a  healthy  one  to  live  in.  That  roof 
ought  to  be  repaired." 

"It  isn't  worth  while.  We  are  going 
to  be  turned  out  to-morrow,  when  we'll 
have  the  sky  for  roof  and  the  stars 
for  lamps." 

The  rich  cattle-dealer  felt  an  unac- 
customed sensation  in  his  throat.  He 
hummed  and  hawed  two  or  three  times, 
looked  around  him  again,  and  then  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out 
his  purse. 

About  sunset  that  same  day  Hogan, 
returning  from  Dodge's  Corners,  rapped 
at  Uncle  Patrick's  door. 

"Here,  Hennessy,  I've  brought  back 
your  horse.  'Tis  understood  that  I'll 
never  borrow  him  again:  it's  too  costly." 

"How's  that?" 

"Well,  the  confounded  animal  forced 
me  to  go  into  the  Jordans." 

"Yes;    and—" 

"  Yes;  and  'tis  true  enough  that  the 
distress  of  those  people  is  really  pitiable. 
And,  then,  you  see,  after  all,  one  has 
a  heart." 

"And  so  you  lent  poor  Tom  the  ten 
dollars  he  needs?" 

"Lent?  I  was  fool  enough  to  give  him 
twenty.  So,  thanks  to  Moresk,  Pat, 
you'll  be  able  to  sleep  to-night." 


The  Adventurers. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN,    AUTHOR    OF    "JACK 
CHUMLEIGH    AT    BOARDING-SCHOOL,"    ETC. 


THE  Wallachian  peasants  cherish  a 
belief  that  every  flower  has  a  soul,  and 
that  the  water-lily  is  sinless  as  well  as 
scentless,  blossoming  at  the  gate  of  Para- 
dise, and  questioning  all  other  flowers  as 
to  what  use  they  have  made  on  earth  of 
their  beauty  and  perfume. 


V. 

|FTER  being  scolded  by  his  mother, 
Carl  stalked  off,  to  sit  in  a  corner  on 
the  deck  and  look  sulky;  but  he  was 
forced  to  admit  in  his  own  heart  that  he 
had  been  wrong.  It  was  too  late  to  mend 
the  harm  he  had  done;  Bertrand  disliked 
him  and  avoided  him,  taking  refuge  with 
the  Simons.  Mr.  Simon  was  a  tall,  thin 
man,  with  a  heavy  mustache,  who  spoke 
French  with  an  accent  of  the  South. 
His  eyes  were  shifty;  he  never  looked 
anybody  in  the  face,  and  he  could  not 
talk  even  to  a  stranger  without  putting 
his  hand  caressingly  on  that  person's 
arm.  Bertrand  thought  that  he  was  very 
kind.  The  boy  was  polite  to  the  Schmid- 
meyers,  but  he  was  always  in  the  company 
of  Mr.  and  Madame  Simon.  He  had  been 
taught  not  to  laugh  at  other  people. 
His  father  had  said  many  times:  "It  is 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman  to  laugh  at 
his  friends  behind  their  backs."  Now, 
Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  was  his  friend,  —  he 
knew  that;  and  yet,  whenever  Madame 
Simon  made  fun  of  her  simple  ways, 
Bertrand  laughed.  From  the  first,  the 
Simons  tried  to  make  Bertrand  despise 
the  Schmidmeyers. 

Madame  Simon  would  point  out  some 
mistake  in  manners  at  the  table:  "Carl 
Schmidmeyer  makes  a  noise  when  he  eats 
his  soup.  It  is  easily  seen  that  he  is  of  a 
low  family."  Then  Bertrand  would  smile. 
Or:  "Madame  Schmidmeyer  has  never 
eaten  an  artichoke  before.  See!  She  is 
chewing  the  leaves  as  a  hare  nibbles  at 
cabbage!" 

As  Bertrand  was  placed  next  to  Madame 
vSiinon  at  the  table  (she  had  contrived 
that  herself),  this  kind  of  talk  was  heard 
by  him  very  often.  Bertrand  gradually 
avoided  the  Schmidmeyers.  Their  kind 
mother  was  deeply  hurt.  It  depressed 
her  to  see  that  the  little  French  boy 
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laughed  at  her  and  her  children.  Her 
distrust  of  the  Simons  was  increased  when 
one  day  the  Captain  said  to  her: 

"I  advise  you  not  to  let  the  young 
Bertrand  de  Value  be  so  much  in  company 
with  those  Simons.  I  know  nothing  about 
them,  though  they  have  crossed  several 
times  with  theatrical  troupes  on  my 
boat.  I  suspect  they  are  people  without 
character;  I  know  that  they  borrowed 
money  of  the  theatrical  people  and  that 
they  did  not  pay." 

Further  than  this  Captain  Grandecourt 
would  not  go. 

Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  begged  Carl  to  be 
especially  kind  to  Bertrand,  and  she  spoke 
to  some  other  American  boys;  but  there 
was  the  barrier  of  languages,  and  the 
Simons  had  flattered  Bertrand  so  greatly 
that  he  looked  down  on  Carl.  He  found 
Mr.  and  Madame  Simon  more  delightful 
than  anybody  else,  because  they  told 
him  only  pleasant  things.  Many  times 
Madame  Simon  remarked:  "I  wish  you 
were  my  son,  you  are  so  clever  and  so 
handsome.  How  beautifully  you  speak 
that  fable  from  La  Fontaine,  the  Fox 
and  the  Crow!"  Bertrand  imagined  that 
he  loved  the  Simons.  He  did  not 
love  them:  he  loved  the  flattery  they 
gave  him. 

The  voyage  wore  on.  "La  Lune"  was 
not  stopped  by  British  ships;  it  did  not 
touch  a  mine,  though  one  was  drawn  up 
by  the  crew.  Bertrand  was  not  sick  even 
for  a  single  day,  though  the  whole  Schmid- 
meyer family  went  below  for  forty-eight 
hours, — thus  missing  the  sight  of  an 
iceberg  and  a  whale.  The  little  Schmid- 
meyers  were,  however,  consoled  by  some 
porpoises,  and  delighted  by  a  wonderful 
rainbow.  The  passengers  craved  for  more 
news  of  the  war  than  ever  the  wireless 
could  give.  There  was  music  in  the  salon 
at  night,  in  which  Bertrand  took  part; 
and  the  most  delicious  things  to  eat, — 
ices  every  day,  if  you  wanted  them.  To 
Bertrand,  brought  up  to  eat  cakes  and 
ices  only  on  birthdays  and  other  great 
festivals,  this  was  a  paradise. 


At  last  the  voyage  was  nearly  over. 
"La  Lune"  passed  the  statue  of  Liberty. 
Bertrand  took  off  his  hat  and  said: 

"A  gift  of  France!" 

Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  began  to  grow  more 
and  more  anxious.  She  felt  the  respon- 
sibility of  having  to  take  care  of  Bertrand, 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  address  of  his 
uncle.  vSuppose  nobody  should  meet  the 
boy  on  the  wharf?  What  could  she  do? 
Of  course  she  might  reach  Captain  de 
Value  by  cable;  but  who  could  be  sure 
of  that,  in  these  troubled  times? 

Bertrand  had  been  very  liberal  in  tipping 
the  stewards  and  waiters;  for  Amelie 
had  pinned  five  hundred  francs  to  the 
inside  of  his  jacket  before  he  left  the  hotel. 
She  had  sagely  said  to  herself  that  she 
would  not  put  all  her  eggs  in  one  basket, 
so  she  had  divided  the  thousand  francs 
she  carried  in  her  blouse.  As  soon  as  the 
Simons  discovered  that  Bertrand  had 
money,  they  promptly  borrowed  what  was 
left  when  he  had  distributed  his  fees. 

The  great  steamer  went  slowly  into  its 
dock.  Bertrand  stood  with  the  Schmid- 
meyers  near  the  rails.  Mrs.  Schmidmeyer 
hoped  that  a  telegram  might  come  from 
Vaucoubert  or  De  Value,  but  none 
arrived.  Bertrand  was  absorbed  in  the 
interesting  sight  of  the  waiting  crowd. 
He  held  his  bag  in  one  hand,  and  kept 
one  foot  on  his  pigskin  box. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  and-  Carl 
gave  out  a  call  of  delight.  The  gangway 
was  down,  and  a  tall,  yellow-whiskered 
man  began  to  ascend;  his  face  beamed. 

"Father!"  exclaimed  Carl. 

Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  and  the  children 
made  a  rush  toward  him;  he  was  in  the 
act  of  showing  the  paper  he  held,  which 
was  a  special  permit  from  the  French 
Consul.  During  the  delay  the  passengers 
began  to  land,  —  the  Custom  House 
officers  having  already  held  their  consul- 
tation with  them  in  the  dining  room.  Mr. 
Schmidmeyer  continued  to  walk  up  the 
gangway,  with  his  family's  attention  fixed 
on  him. 

"Come,"  said  Madame  Simon,  softly,— 
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"come,  Bertrand,— come  with  us.  Leave 
these  barbarians." 

Bertrand  hastily  picked  up  his  box, 
and  followed  Madame  Simon.  He  obeyed 
his  first  impulse.  A  moment  later  he 
regretted  his  action.  What  would  Amelie 
say?  It  was  ungrateful  to  desert  the  kind 
Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  in  this  way,  and  the 
little  children  had  been  kind  to  him.  Of 
late,  Carl,  too,  had  been  fairly  nice.  It 
was  too  late  to  run  back,  —  too  late, — 
that  is,  he  was  afraid  of  the  laughter  of 
Madame  Simon.  Those  who  laugh  at 
others  fear  most  to  be  laughed  at.  The 
tables  can  always  be  turned,  if  one  cares 
to  do  it.  Rather  than  be  laughed  at, 
Bertrand  stifled  his  sense  of  decency  and 
gratitude.  He  allowed  Madame  Simon 
to  push  him  before  her,  through  the 
crowd,  to  the  pier.  He  passed  the  happy 
Mr.  Schmidmeyer,  and  thought  that  he 
had  such  a  nice  face.  He  was  almost 
inclined  to  drop  his  bag  and  seize  the 
hand  of  this  kind-looking  man.  But,  then, 
the  Simons  might  laugh.  Many  times 
later  he  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he 
had  done  the  right  thing,  and  let  them 
laugh.  Laughter  soon  passes,  but  the 
disregard  of  laughter  for  the  sake  of  doing 
right  gives  constant  contentment. 

At  last  the  Simons  were  on  the  pier. 
They  rushed  to  where  their  trunks  were 
piled  up,  under  the  letter  "S."  Mrs. 
Simon  gave  all  her  keys  to  the  in- 
spector, who  opened  and  examined  Ber- 
trand's  baggage,  too;  and  by  the  time 
Mr.  Simon  returned,  the  way  was  clear. 
Bertrand  followed  the  Simons  to  a  taxi- 
cab;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  whirling 
up  the  most  magnificent  street  in  the 
world — Fifth  Avenue. 

Madame  Simon  told  him  that  he  was 
stupid  when  he  said  that  he  had  thought 
that  these  wonderful  sky-scrapers  were 
birds.  He  had  never  seen  anything  so 
wonderful  in  jjis  life  as  this  glimpse  of 
the  magnificent  city  of  New  York,  except 
once  when  he  had  been  in  Paris  for  a 
day  or  two. 

The  Simons  were  too   busy   now   with 


their  own  conversation  to  take  much  notice 
of  Bertrand.  The  taxi-cab  turned  into 
a  side  street.  Bertrand  looked  up  at  Mr. 
Simon,  and  asked: 

"What  can  I  do  here  in  this  big  city?" 

He  felt  lonely  for  the  moment. 

"Earn  your  living!"  Mr.  Simon  re- 
sponded, with  a  sarcastic  laugh.  "That's 
what  we  brought  you  here  for." 

Madame  Simon  echoed  the  laugh. 

"Yes,  you  must  work  hard,"  she  said. 
"Boys  who  eat  must  work." 

Bertrand  did  not  like  her  tone;  it 
sounded  unusual,  and  he  looked  sulky. 

"Why  do  you  laugh  at  me,  Madame? 
I  must  learn  English  in  order  to  be  useful 
here,  is  it  not  so?" 

"It  is  not  so.  You  need  not  know 
English  in  order  to  sing  and  dance." 

"But  that  is  not  to  work." 

"For  you  it  will  be  work — but  here 
we  are!" 

The  vehicle  stopped  before  a  high, 
dingy-looking  apartment  house.  Ber- 
trand's  spirits  sank.  Should  he  be 
expected  to  live  in  this  gloomy  place?  A 
man  in  his  shirt  sleeves  came  out  of  the 
house  and  helped  to  carry  in  the  trunks. 
He  took  Bertrand's  bag  and  box  rather 
roughly.  Bertrand,  accustomed  to  the 
amiable  conduct  of  French  servants, 
looked  up  at  Madame  Simon  in  surprise. 

"You're  in  America  now.  Everybody's 
equal.  There  is  no  use  of  your  talking 
about  being  a  soldier  of  France  over 
here."  . 

And  she  laughed  jeeringly. 

Bertrand  was  shown  into  a  little  room 
very  badly  furnished. 

"You  can  stay  here  until  we  send  for 
you,"  Mr..  Simon  said  briefly. 

Bertrand  wondered  whether  he  had 
done  anything  wrong,  to  deserve  thi§ 
change  of  manner. 

Bertrand  began  a  dreary  existence  in 
the  gloomy  little  room.  He  was  no  longer 
petted  by  the  Simons.  He  could  only  look 
out  on  the  crowded  street.  It  was  a 
mean  street,  where  ash  barrels  stood,  and 
peddlers  yelled  and  children  screamed. 
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In  the  evening  the  street  seemed  alive 
with  talking  people;  the  stoops  were 
crowded,  but  Bertrand  was  not  allowed 
to  play  with  anybody. 

"We  shall  go  to  Montreal  as  soon  as 
the  season  opens,"  Madame  Simon  said, 
on  the  Sunday  morning  after  their  arrival 
in  New  York.  "You  are  to  play  the  little 
Prince  in  the  operetta  my  husband  has 
written.  We  .shall  go  to  the  costumer 
this  morning." 

"I  will  go  to  church,"  said  Bertrand, 
firmly.  He  had  become  angry  in  his  heart 
with  these  people,  and  he  despised  himself 
for  having  allowed  them  to  deceive  him. 
As  he  had  no  money,  he  could  not  run 
away,  though  he  was  determined  to  do 
so  as  soon  as  a  chance  came. 

"You  will  not  go  to  church,"  Madame 
Simon  said  viciously.  "Church  is  not 
for  poor  boys  who  must  earn  what  they 
eat." 

Bertrand  looked  Madame  Simon  straight 
in  the  eyes. 

"Do  not  think  that  I  fear  you  or  your, 
husband.     I  have  been  too  well  brought 
up  for  that,"   he  said  slowly.     "Besides, 
I  am  a  son  of  a  soldier  of  France." 

'"Oh,  la!  la!"  Mr.  Simon  broke  into 
mocking  laughter.  He  sat,  unshaven,  at 
the  breakfast  table.  "We  have  heard 
enough  of  the  soldier  of  France." 

Madame  Simon  took  up  the  laugh 
maliciously. 

"I  know  now  why  you  would  not  let 
me  stay  with  the  Schmidmeyers,"  said 
Bertrand.  "You  wanted  to  make  a  slave 
of  me.  I  am  to  be  a  singing  boy  in 
a  travelling  circus  —  for  you  —  for  you, 
children  of  the  devil,  who  will  not  let 
me  go  to  church!" 

Mr.  Simon  rose,  white  with  rage;  he 
showed  his  teeth,  and  grinned  at  the  boy. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "I  will  beat  the  life 
out  of  you!" 

"Do!"  cried  Bertrand.  "Then  I  can 
not  sing.  Do!  I  should  rather  be  beaten 
to  death  than  live  like  a  slave." 

"Martin!"  exclaimed  Madame  Simon, 
seizing  the  tattered  sleeves  of  he.r  .hus- 


band's dressing  gown.  "Do  not  touch 
him.  I  know  your  temper.  Remember, 
if  you  should  disfigure  his  face,  he  will 
be  useless  to  us;  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  another  boy  with  a  voice 
like  his." 

Simon  sat  down  at  the  table  again. 

"He  deserves  to  be  maimed  for  life, 
but  I  will  spare  him. — Remember,  sir, 
you  are  in  our  power." 

"I  am  also  in  God's  power,"  said 
Bertrand. 

"Be  silent!  You  can  not  speak  the 
language;  nobody  can  understand  you, 
and  therefore  none  can  help  you.  You 
must  do  what  we  say,  or  you  will  starve 
to  death." 

Bertrand  laughed  in  his  turn. 

"If  you  starve  me  to  death,  you  will 
have  no  singing  boy.  I  will  go  to  church, 
or  I  will  not  sing." 

Bertrand  stood  up  straight  and  eyed 
the  pair  fearlessly.  Simon  rose  again, 
breaking,  one  of  the  thick  saucers. 

"No!  no!"  screamed  his  wife.  "Do  not 
touch  him !  The  fate  of  your  new  operetta 
depends  on  him.  He  seemed  to  be  such 
a  little  fool!" 

"Well,  then,  take  the  young  saint  to 
church, "'growled  Simon;  "and  after  that 
to  the  costumer's.  But  I  shall  be  even 
with  him  yet." 

Bertrand  smiled ;  he  had  won  a  victory. 
His  spirits  rose.  He  said  to  himself:  "God 
will  be  with  me  if  I  do  my  best." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Shrewd  Young  Critic. 


An  artist  had  painted  a  picture  repre- 
senting a  boy  holding  a  basket  of  fruit. 
One  of  his  friends,  wishing  to  compliment 
him,  said  that  the  fruit  looked  so  natural' 
that  the  very  birds  were  deceived  and 
pecked  at  it  as  if  it  were  real.  "In  that 
case,"  remarked  a  lad  who  overheard 
him,  "the  boy  can't  look  so  very  natural, 
else  the  birds  would  b,e  afraid  to  go  near, 
the  fruit," 
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— An  eight-page  pamphlet,  "Good  Citizen- 
ship and  its  Attributes,"  by  Mr.  J.  M.  McCarthy, 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  full  of  good  things  on 
a  perennially  timely  subject. 

— Among  new  publications  of  the  English 
Catholic  Truth  Society  we  note  an  interesting 
historical  essay,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Kilduff,  on 
"Catholic  Faith  in  Mediaeval  England,"  as 
shown  in  the  phraseology  of  early  homilies,  old 
wills,  and  other  documents. 

— "The  Giant  Tells,"  by  Jehanne  de  la 
Villesbrunne  (Benziger  Brothers),  is  a  collec- 
tion of  a  dozen  Breton  tales  for  young  folk, 
with  some  illustrations.  "The  stories,  or  legends, 
are  interesting  in  themselves  and  well  told. 
The  illustrations  are  worth  while. 

— "Friends  and  Apostles  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,"  by  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Chandlery, 
S.  J.,  gives  an  interesting  and  comprehensive 
account  of  the  devotees  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
from  the  fourth  century  to  the  nineteenth, 
with  their  prayers  and  other  devotions.  The 
little  book  (a  32tno  of  275  pages)  will  be  prized 
by  all  First  Friday  lovers,  and  will  edify 
Catholic  readers  generally.  Benziger  Brothers 
are  the  American  agents. 

— Wapelhorst's  "Compendium  Sacrae  Litur- 
giae,"  like  good  snuff,  needs  no  puff.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  everywhere,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
reference  books  extant.  As  a  text-book  for 
seminarians,  we  know  of  nothing  superior  to 
it.  The  division  and  arrangement  of  contents 
are  distinct  and  orderly;  the  style,  clear, 
simple,  and  concise.  The  work  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  by  the  new  edition  (the  ninth) 
which  Messrs.  Benziger  Brothers  have  just 
issued.  It  is  a  volume  of  616  pages,  well  printed 
on  good  paper,  and  substantially,  though 
flexibly,  bound. 

— From  Sands  &  Co.,  London  and  Edinburgh 
(American  agent,  B.  Herder),  come  two  very 
interesting  little  volumes  dealing  with  Scottish 
heroes  of  the  Faith.  "The  Protomartyr  of 
Scotland,"  by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Power,  S.  J., 
tells  the  all  too  brief  story  of  Father  Francis  of 
Aberdeen,  and  gives  an  illuminating  glimpse 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  1559.  "The 
Venerable  John  Ogilvie,  S.  J.,"  by  Daniel 
Conway,  appeared  originally  in  the  Month 
thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  is  now  edited  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Campbell,  S.  J.  Father  Ogilvie's 
lifetime  (1580-1615)  was  a  dolorous  era  of 


the  Church  in  Scotland,  and  the  intensely 
interesting  events  of  his  checkered  career  well 
merit  being  retold. 

—"The  Call  of  Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Fischer,  S.  V.  D.,  a  little  brochure  of  56  pages, 
issued  by  the  Mission  Press  of  Techny,  111., 
is  an  appeal  to  the  youth  of  America  to  help 
spread  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands.  It  may 
well  excite  good  thoughts  and  noble  aspirations, 
in  many  of  our  children. 

—The  Sisters  of  Providence,  of  St.  Mary-of- 
the-Woods,  Indiana,  have  issued  second  editions 
of  "Stories  of  Mary,  Our  Heavenly  Queen," 
and  "Stories  of  the  Angels."  The  former  series 
consists  of  fifteen  stories  in  seven  booklets 
(18  pages  each),  with  illustrations;  and  the 
latter  contains  nine  stories  in  three  booklets, 
also  illustrated.  As  reading  matter  for  children 
of  the  first  and  second  grades  in  our  schools, 
these  booklets  are  admirable,  and  may  be 
cordially  recommended  to  the  parents  of  our 
little  ones. 

— A  college  annual  of  unusual  excellence  is 
"The  Mountaineer,"  which  comes  to  us  from 
Mount  Melleray  Seminary,  County  Waterford, 
Ireland.  The  Seminary  is  conducted  by  the 
Cistercian  Fathers  of  the  well-known  Abbey 
of  Mount  Melleray;  and,  judging  from  the 
contents  of  "The  Mountaineer,"  thoroughly 
good  work  is  done  in  its  halls.  The  annual  is  a 
large  octavo  brochure  of  186  pages,  profusely 
illustrated,  and  containing  a  number  of  good 
things  in  English,  as  well  as  some  half  dozen 
contributions  in  Irish,  which,  we  have  no  doubt, 
are  equally  excellent. 

— "Sister  Gertrude  Mary"  is  a  12 mo  of  some 
230  pages,  forty-five  of  which  are  devoted  to 
the  preface  of  Dom  Bede  Camm,  O.  S.  B.,  the 
approbations  of  various  prelates  and  theologians, 
and  the  Introduction  of  the  Rev.  A.  Crosnier, 
of  Angers.  The  work  is  a  translation,  by  a 
nun  of  St.  Bride's  Abbey,  from  the  French  of 
Canon  S.  Legueu,  who  calls  his  book  "a  short 
extract  from  the  autobiography  of  Sister 
Gertrude  Mary."  The  autobiography  in  question 
is  a  diary  of  about  seven  hundred  ^tages,  and 
bears  the  title  "A  Mystic  of  Our  Own  Days." 
The  present  work  will  appeal  principally,  not 
to  say  solely,  to  such  English  readers  as  are 
religious,  or  at  least  are  not  unfamiliar  with 
contemplative  prayer.  It  will  be  "caviare  to 
the  general,"  even  among  good  Catholics. 
That,  however,  is  no  reason  for  constructively 
condemning  a  volume  so  highly  recommended 
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as  is  this  one  by  judges  competent  to  pass 
upon  its  contents,  as  the  ordinary  lay  reviewer 
assuredly  is  not  competent.  In  briefest  outline, 
here  is  the  life  of  the  book's  subject:  born  at 
Lion  d' Angers  of  a  very  poor  family  in  1870; 
made  her  First  Communion  in  1881;  worked 
as  a  girl  at  dressmaking;  entered  the  Com- 
munity of  St.  Charles  (Angers)  in  1887;  died 
in  1908.  We  should  add  that  the  Sister  is 
credited  with  having  foretold  the  conversion 
of  the  Anglican  communities  of  Caldey  and 
St.  Bride's.  Benziger  Brothers. 

— A  straw  may  indicate  the  course  of  a  current. 
We  find  the  subjoined  extracts  in  extended 
reviews  of  new  books  on  various  subjects 
appearing  in  recent  issues  of  the  London  Athe- 
ncBum.  They  go  to  show  that  our  learned 
contemporary  is  more  disposed  than  formerly 
to  do  justice  to  Catholics: 

How  do  these  things  stand  in  relation  to  the  great 
Church  which  changed  the  world? — It  is  curious  that 
the  author  should  not  mention  the  simple  piety  of  the 
Bavarian  peasants,  who  still  go  on  pilgrimage  to  favorite 
shrines,  like  the  Bretons;  but  the  explanation  is,  no 
doubt,  that  he  lived  mostly  in  university  circles,  where 
the  prevailing  tone  is  that  of  contempt  for  religion  as 
being  "unscientific." — But  why  not  add  in  an  appendix 
Skelton's  account  of  the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  that 
famous  place  of  pilgrimage  since  the  twelfth  century,  which 
was  actually  in  his  parish  of  Pettigo? — The  advance  of 
science  does  not  impose  on  earlier  workers  the  stigma  of 
ignorance.  Knowledge  is  progressive;  it  is  not  a  gift  once 
given  to  the  saints. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  fall  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Pragmatism   and   the   Problem   of   the   Idea." 

Rev.  John  T.   Driscoll,  S.   T.   L.     $1.50. 
"Questions  of  Moral  Theology."    Rev.  Thomas 

Slater,    S.   J.     $2. 
"The   Catholic's  Ready  Answer."     M.   P.   Hill, 

S.  J.     $2.15. 
"Catholic  Moral  Teaching  and  Its  Antagonists." 

Joseph  Mausbach,   D.   D.     $2.50. 
"The    Communion    of    Saints."      Rev.    Charles 

F.  McGinnis,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  L.    $1.50. 
"The    Priesthood    and    Sacrifice    of    Our    Lord 

Jesus  Christ."    Rev.  J.  Grimal,  S.  M.    $1.75. 


"Luther."    Hartman  Grisar,  S.  J.   Vol.  IV.  $3.25. 
"The     Giant     Tells."      Jehanne     de    la    Villes- 

brunne.     90  cts. 
"Friends   and   Apostles   of   the   Sacred    Heart." 

Rev.   P.  J.   Chandlery,   S.   J.     87   cts. 
"Compendium    Sacrae    Liturgiae."      Innocentius 

Wapelhorst,    O.    F.    M.     $2.50. 
"Sister    Gertrude   Mary."       Canon   S.    Legueu. 

90  cts. 
"The   Protomartyr  of  Scotland."     Rev.   M.   A. 

Power,   S.  J.     45  cts. 
"The   Venerable   John    Ogilvie,    S.    J."     Daniel 

Conway.     30  cts. 
"Stray    Leaves;     or,    Traces    of    Travel."     Rt. 

Rev.  Alexander  MacDonald.    $i. 
"Abused   Russia."     Dr.  C.  C.  Young.     $1.35. 
"Field  Book  of  Western  Wild  Flowers."    Mar- 
garet Armstrong.    $2. 
"The    Lord's    Prayer."      Frederick    M.    Lynk, 

S.  V.  D.    40  cts. 

"Life  of  Fr.  Richard  Henle,  S.  V.  D."     40  cts. 
"L.   P.   M.:    The  End  of  the  Great  War."     J. 

Stewart  Barney.     $1.35. 
"Sermons   for  the   Children's   Mass."     Rev.   F. 

Renter.     $i. 
"Shall    I    be    a    Daily    Communicant?"      Rev. 

Francis  Cassilly,  S.  J.    Cloth,  30  cts.;  paper, 

10  cts. 

"A  Book  of  Answered  Prayers."     Olive  Kath- 
arine Parr.    45  cts. 
"Golden  Lights."    E.  Gallienne  Robin.    75  cts. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Linneborn,  D.  D.,  bishop 
of  Dacca,  British  India;  Rev.  J.  L.  Kerby, 
diocese  of  Sioux  City;  Rev.  Nicholas  Redmond, 
diocese  of  Sioux  Falls;  Rev.  James  McNerney, 
diocese  of  Covington;  Rev.  John  Dealy,  diocese 
of  Buffalo;  and  Rev.  Joseph  Essing,  C.  SS.  R. 

Sister  M.  Ambrose,  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Names;  Mother  M.  Bernardine,  Sisters 
of  Charity;  and  Sister  M.  Pauline,  Sisters  of 
the  Humility  of  Mary. 

Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  Mrs.  Isabel  Spencer, 
Mr.  Joseph  Schaefer,  Mr.  Richard  D.  Mohun, 
Mrs.  J.  Maloney,  Mr.  George  Brown,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Holloway,  Mr.  William  Manion,  Mr. 
Timothy  Donovan,  Miss  W.  C.  Martin,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hayes,  Mr.  Theodore  Schroeder,  Mrs. 
Marguerite  O'Connor,  Mr.  Oliver  Yonia,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  S.  Thackera,  and  Mr.  Louis  Lesieur. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS   SHALL  CALL   ME    BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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The  Blind  Man  of  Cushendal. 


BY    EDWARD    WILBUR    MASON. 


^*HE  Blind  Man  of  Cushendal  he  walked  along 

the  street, 
He  sang  when  there  was  sunshine,  he  sang  when 

there  was  sleet; 
However  chill  the  wind  was,  he  never  felt  its 

smart, 
For  spring  was  in  his  nature  and  summer  in  his 

heart. 

The  sharer  of  his  cheerfulness  a  shape  of  mystery, 
A  gaunt  dog  led  him  by  a  string,  —  a  chum  was  he. 
And  so,  in  spite  of  sixty  years,  his  wares  abroad 

he  cried: 
"  Behold,  who'll  buy  a  statue  now  of  Christ  the 

Crucified? 

"God  save  you,  little  children  all!    The  world  is 

bright  to-day; 
The  sun  is  like  a  fireplace  warm  where  all  the 

angels  play!" 
The    children    on    their    way    to    school    they 

answered  him  in  kind, 
And  envied  in  the  April  mist  the  weather  of  the 

blind. 

The  Blind  Man  of  Cushendal  he  had  the  larger 

sight  — 
There  were  no  shadows  in  his  world,  but  always 

glorious  light; 
He  saw,  beyond  the  autumn  and  the  winter's 

chilling  frown, 
The  endless  June  of  heaven,  with  the  roses  rain- 

ing down. 


ENJOY  present  pleasures  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  injure  future  ones.  —  Seneca. 


St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Dante,  and  Our  Lady. 


BY  DARLEY  DALE. 


T  is  only  natural  that  Our 

IW  Lady  should  have  inspired 
Jl\  the  greatest  Christian  poet, 
who  is  also  one  of  the 
three  great  world-poets, 
with  some  of  his  most  poetical  ideas;  and 
so  we  are  not  surprised  that  when  he 
speaks  of  her  he  rises  to  some  of  his  finest 
poetry.  He  vies  not  unsuccessfully  with 
the  Church  herself,  in  her  Litany  of 
Loreto,  in  his  choice  of  epithets  with  which 
to  endow  her.  Thus  we  find  him  speaking 
of  her  as  "that  fair  Flower,"  "that 
towering  Rose";  "our  Empress  thron'd"; 
"the  Queen  of  this  realm"  (speaking  of 
the  realm  of  Paradise);  "the  crowned 
Flame";  "Heaven's  Queen";  "the 
goodliest  Sapphire  that  inlays  the  floor 
of  heaven";  " the  Mother  of  God ";  "the 
lovely  One  of  heaven."  But  he  seems 
to  love  best  to  call  her  by  her  own  sweet 
name  of  Mary,  which  occurs  fifteen  times 
in  the  Paradiso,  seven  times  in  the  Pur- 
gatorio,  and,  as  is  meet,  not  at  all  in 
the  Inferno.  We  desire  in  this  paper  to 
discover  whether  all  that  Dante  says 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  can  be  supported 
by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  '"'Summa 
Theologica." 

When  the  two  poets,  Virgil  and  Dante, 
reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Purga- 
tory, Virgil  remarks  that  it  is  insane  for 
man  to  attempt  to  understand  the  doctrine 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  in  these  words: 
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Insane 

Who  hopes  our  reason  may  that  space  explore 
Which   holds   Three   Persons   in   One   substance 

knit. 

Seek  not  the  wherefore,  race  of  humankind; 
Could  ye  have  seen  the  whole,  no  need  had  been 
For   Mary  to  bring  forth.* 

Now  let  us  see  if  Dante  were  right  in 
implying  that  Mary  brought  forth  Christ, 
in  order  that  we  might  better  understand 
the  mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  He 
does  not  say  that  this  was  the  only  reason 
for  the  Incarnation,  but  merely  suggests 
that  Christ  became  Incarnate  to  manifest 
Himself  more  clearly  to  us,  and  that  the 
Incarnation  would  have  been  unnecessary 
had  we  been  in  a  position  to  comprehend 
the  infinite  mystery  of  the  Three  Persons 
in  One  Substance. 

"It  would  seem  most  fitting  that  by 
visible  things  the  invisible  things  of  God 
should  be  made  known;  for  to  this  end 
was  the  whole  world  made.  But,  as 
Damascene  says,  by  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  are  made  known  at  once  the 
goodness,  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  the 
power,  or  the  might  of  God.  But  the 
very  nature  of  God  is  goodness,  and  it 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  goodness  to 
communicate  itself  to  others.  Hence  it 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  highest  good 
to  communicate  itself  in  the  highest 
manner  to  the  creature;  and  this  is 
brought  about  chiefly  by  His  so  joining 
created  nature  to  Himself  that  One  Person 
is  made  up  of  these  three  —  the  Word,  a 
soul,  and  flesh,  as  Augustine  says.  Hence 
it  is  manifest  that  it  was  fitting  that  God 
should  become  Incarnate."  f 

In  the  23d  Canto  of  the  Paradiso,  where 
the  poet  describes  Our  Lord  ascending 
to  the  ninth  heaven,  followed  by  His 
.Blessed  Mother  Dante  crystallizes  this 
doctrine  of  the  Word  made  Flesh  in  these 
sublime  lines,  spoken  by  Beatrice,  re- 
proaching Dante  for  looking  at  her 
instead  of  turning  to  "the  beautiful 
garden  blossoming  beneath  the  rays  of 
Christ": 


Here  is  the  Rose 

Wherein  the  Word  Divine  was  made  Incarnate; 
And  here  the  lilies,  by  whose  odor  known 
The  way  of  life  was  follow'd.* 

St.  Thomas  expresses  this  truth  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word  in  these  plain 
words,  which  a  child  could  understand: 
"The  Son  of  God  was  not  born  in  appear- 
ance only,  as  if  He  had  an  imaginary 
body;  but  His  body  was  real."f  And 
again  he  says:  "The  Son  of  God  was 
born,  taking  flesh  of  the  Virgin's  body, 
and  not  bringing  it  with  Him  from 
heaven."  J 

The  simile  of  a  rose  for  our  Blessed 
Lady,  Dante  took  from  the  Rosa  Mystica 
of  the  Church  in  the  Litany  of  Loreto; 
and  the  Church  derived  it  from  the  text 
in  Ecclesiasticus:  "I  was  exalted  like  a 
palm-tree  in  Cades,  and  as  a  rose-plant 
in  Jericho."  §  Referring  to  this  title  a 
little  farther  on,  Dante  —  describing  the 
"legions  of  splendors  on  whom  the  burning 
rays  shed  lightnings  from  above,"  which 
he  saw,  although  from  him  was  "hidden 
the  fountain  whence  they  flowed," — says 
he  collected  his  soul  "at  the  name  of  that 
fair  Flower  whom  duly  I  invoke  both 
morn  and  eve." 

The  invocation  of  Mary's  name  was 
evidently  a  favorite  devotion  of  the  poet, 
for  he  mentions  it  several  times.  Thus 
in  the  Purgatorio  he  puts  it  into  the  mouth 
of  Buonconte  da  Montefeltro,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Campaldino,  as  he 
describes  his  own  death  to  Dante  when 
he  meets  him  in  Purgatory : 

There  came  I, 

Pierc'd  in  the  heart,  fleeing  away  on  foot, 
And  bloodying  the  plain.    Here  sight  and  speech 
Fail'd  me;  and,  finishing  with  Mary's  name, 
I  fell,  and  tenantless  my  flesh  remain'd.|| 

In  another  passage  Dante  mentions  the 
custom  of  invoking  Mary's  name  in  child- 
birth, and  attributes  the  mention  of  it 
to  his  ancestor  and  great-grandfather, 
Cacciaguida,  who  thus  describes  his  own 
birth : 


*  Purg.,  3.  31-34. 

t  Summa  Theo.,  Pars.  3,   Q.  i.  Art.  i. 


*  Par.,  23,  71-75.  t  Summa,  Part  3.  Q.  5,  Art.  i 

t  Ibid.,  Art.  ii.  §  Ecclus.,   xxiv,   18. 

|  |   Purg.,   Canto  v,  95-100. 
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In  such  compos'd  and  seemly  fellowship, 
Such  faithful  and  such  fair  equality, 
In  so  sweet  household,  Mary  at  my  birth 
Bestow'd   me,   called   on   with  loud  cries;     and 

there, 

In  your  old  baptistery  I  was  made 
Christian  at  once   and   Cacciaguida. 

Incidentally,  the  poet  here  mentions  the 
custom  of  baptism  following  almost 
immediately  after  birth,  still  prevalent 
in  Italy  and  other  Catholic  countries. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  beautiful  23d 
Canto  of  the  Paradise,  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  Dante,  speaking  of 
St.  Peter  "holding  his  mighty  triumph  in 
synod  high,"  says  that  he  did  so  "under 
the  Son  of  Mary  and  of  God."  Let  us 
see  now  what  St.  Thomas  has  to  say  as 
to  Our  Lord's  being  the  Son  of  Mary  and 
also  the  Son  of  God. 

We  read  in  the  "Summa":  "The 
Blessed  Virgin  is  the  true  and  natural 
Mother  of  Christ;  for  the  body  of  Christ 
was  not  brought  down  from  heaven,  as 
Valentinus  the  heretic  said,  but  taken 
from  the  Virgin  Mother  and  formed  from 
her  most  precious  blood."  *  Christ  was 
certainly,  then,  the  true  Son  of  Mary, 
according  to  St.  Thomas.  In  the  article 
following  that  just  quoted  from  the 
"Summa"  we  read:  "It  is  expressly 
found  in  Scripture  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
true  God,  as  appears  in  John,  i;  and  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  Mother  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  appears  in  Matthew,  i.  Thence 
it  follows  from  necessity  out  of  the  words 
of  Scripture  that  she  is  the  Mother  of 
God.  It  is  the  error  of  the  Nestorians 
to  say  the  contrary."  Elsewhere  St. 
Thomas  speaks  of  Our  Lord  as  the 
God-Man  when  he  says:  "Our  Lady, felt 
no  pain  in  the  birth  of  Christ,  but 
exceeding  great  joy  that  the  God-Man 
was  born  into  the  world,  "f 

In  the1  1 5th  Canto  of  the  Purgatorio, 
the  poet  describes  a  vision  he  had 
when  in  that  region — a  vision  within  a 
vision,  "wheels  within  wheels," — wherein 
ic  saw  the  fifth  Joyful  Mystery  of  the 
Holy  Rosary,  the  Finding  of  Our  Lord  in 


the  Temple,  following  closely  the  Gospel 
account  of  the  same,  thus: 

There  suddenly  I  seem'd 
By  an  ecstatic  vision  wrapt  away; 
And  in  a  temple  saw,  methought,  a  crowd 
Of  many  persons;    and  at  th'  entrance  stood 
A  dame,   whose  sweet  demeanor  did  express 
A  mother's  love,   who  said,   "Child,   why  hast 

Thou 

Dealt  with  us  thus?    Behold,  Thy  sire  and  I 
Sorrowing  have  sought  Thee." 

Here  the  poet  is  following  strictly  the 
Gospel  narrative,  as  he  frequently  does; 
and  no  doctrine  is  involved  that  needs 
to  be  verified  by  the  "Summa." 

In  another  place  he  describes  the  second 
Joyful  Mystery,  the  Visitation,  and 
quotes  almost  verbatim  St.  Luke's  words: 
"And  Mary  went  into  the  hill  country 
with  haste." 
Blessed  Mary  sought  with  haste  the  hilly  region. 

In  describing  the  miracle  of  turning 
water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  feast  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  in  the  22d  Canto  of 
the  Purgatorio,  he  thus  interprets  Our 
Lady's  action: 

Mary  took   more  thought 
For  joy  and  honor  of  the  nuptial  feast 
Than  for  herself. 

He  was  perfectly  justified  in  ascribing 
to  Our  Lady  this  unselfishness,  perfect 
humility,  and  charity  to  others,  —  per- 
fectly justified  by  the  Archangel's  saluta- 
tion of  Mary  as  "full  of  grace."  St. 
Thomas  speaks  thus  of  her  fulness  of 
grace:  "Blessed  Mary  obtained  such 
fulness  of  grace  that  she  was  the  nearest 
to  the  Author  of  grace."  * 

Twice  the  poet  alludes  to  Mary  stand- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  Cross — once  in  the 
Purgatorio  and  once  in  the  Paradiso.  In 
the  last  Canto  of  the  Purgatorio  (xxx, 
iii,  6-9)  Dante  represents  Beatrice  as 
listening  to  a  psalm  sung  antiphonally 
by  two  choirs  of  virgins,  comparing  her 
to  Our  Lady,  thus: 

And  Beatrice  listen'd,  sad 
And  sighing,  to  the  song,  in  such  a  mood 
That  Mary,  as  she  stood  beside  the  Cross, 
Was  scarce  more  chang'd. 


*  Part  3,  Q.  35,  Art.  iii.  f    Summa,  3,  35,  6.  *    Summa  3,  Q.   xxvii,  Art.   v. 
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In  the  Paradise,  there  is  a  famous 
description  of  St.  Francis'  bride,  Holy 
Poverty,  in  which  he  says: 

With  Christ  she  mounted  on  the  Cross, 
While  Mary  stayed  beneath. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  three 
of  the  Joyful  Mysteries  are  mentioned 
by  Dante — namely,  the  Visitation,  the 
Nativity,  and  the  Finding  of  Jesus  in  the 
Temple;  but  he  twice  alludes  to  the  first 
Joyful  Mystery,  the  Annunciation.  In 
the  1 4th  Canto  of  the  Paradise,  just 
after  the  great  spirit  of  St.  Thomas  had 
ceased  speaking,  this  allusion  to  the 
Annunciation  is  made  in  a  magnificent 
passage : 

Him,  who  lives  ever,  and  forever  reigns 
In  mystic  union  of  the  Three  in  One, 
Unbounded,  bounding  all,  each  spirit  thrice 
Sang  with  such  melody  as,  but  to  hear, 
For  highest  merit  were  an  ample  meed. 
And  from  the  lesser  orb  the  goodliest  light, 
With  gentle  voice  and  mild,  such  as  perhaps 
The  angel's  once  to  Mary,  thus  replied. 

St.  Thomas,  in  speaking  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, does  not  say  whether  the  angel's 
voice  was  low  or  not.  What  he  does 
say  is  that  Mary  "perceived  not  only  a 
corporal  vision,  but  also  an  intellectual 
illumination,  which  is  more  powerful  than 
an  imaginary  or  corporal  vision";  and 
that  she  "was  troubled  not  at  the  vision 
of  the  angel,  but  at  his  words."  * 

In  the  32d  Canto  of  the  Paradise,  St. 
Bernard  shows  the  poet  various  souls 
on  their  thrones,  and  explains  to  him 
the  places  assigned  to  them  by  grace, 
and  especially  points  out  our  Blessed 
Lady  thus: 

Now  raise  thy  view 

Unto  the  visage  most  resembling  Christ; 
For  in  her  splendor  only  shalt  thou  win 
The  power  to  look  on  Him.  .  .  . 
And  he  who  had  to  her  descended  once, 
On  earth,  now  hail'd  in  heaven:    and  on  pois'd 

wing, 
" Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,"  sang. 

Has  St.  Thomas  anything  to  say  as 
to  the  beauty  of  Mary  that  would  justify 
the  above  description  of  her?  We  can 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative, 

*  Summa.   Q.  xxx,  Art.  iii. 


for  in  the  "Summa"  we  read:  "Mary 
was  made  more^beautiful  and  more  worthy 
than  all  the  world  by  her  Son.  As  the 
sons  of  Israel  could  not  behold  Moses 
when  his  face  was  glorified  in  speaking 
with  God,  so  Mary  was  so  overshadowed 
by  the  glory  of  the  Most  High  that 
Joseph  did  not  know  her  till  she  had 
brought  forth  her  Son."  Now  let  us 
inquire  what  the  poet  and  the  philosopher 
have  to  say  about  the  glory  of  Mary. 
We  have  already  compared  the  epithets 
which  Dante  and  the  Church  have  be- 
stowed upon  her. 

In  the  25th  Canto  of  the  Paradise,  St. 
John  appeared  to  Dante;  and  the  poet, 
dazzled  by  the  sight,  looked  to  see  whether 
the  Evangelist  were  present  in  body  or 
in  spirit  only.  St.  John^  thus  explains 
to  him  that  only  Our  Lord  and  Our 
Lady  had  come  with  their  bodies  into 
heaven. 

Why   dazzlest  thou   thine  eyes  in  seeking  that 
Which  here  abides  not?    Earth  my  body  is, 
In  earth:    and  shall  be,  with  the  rest,  so  long, 
As  till  our  number  equal  the  decree 
Of  the  Most  High.    The  two  that  have  ascended 
In  this  our  blessed  cloister,  shine  alone 
With  the  two  garments.     So  report  below. 

In  the  treatise  on  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment in  the  "Summa,"  St.  Thomas  inci- 
dentally mentions  that  Christ  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  with  their  bodies,  are 
now  in  heaven.*  In  speaking  of  the 
sanctification  before  her  birth  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Thomas  quotes  St. 
Augustine's  sermon  on  the  Assumption, 
in  which  he  argues  "that,  as  she  was 
assumed  into  heaven  with  her  body 
(which,  nevertheless,  Scripture  does  not 
say),  so  we  may  reasonably  argue  that 
she  was  sanctified  before  birth,  though 
that  is  not  expressly  said  in  Scripture 
either." 

Twice  Dante  mentions  that  Our  Lady 
was  seated  in  state  in  heaven.  Once  he 
expressly  says  so,  and  once  he  speaks 
of  her  as  being  on  her  glorious  throne, 
which  clearly  implies  that  she  was  sitting. 


*  Summa,   Par.  3    Q.  83,  5  8. 
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At  first  sight,  as  we  shall  see  imme- 
diately, this  appears  inconsistent  with  a 
passage  of  St.  Thomas;  but  only  at  first 
sight.  Let  us,  however,  first  quote  the 
exact  words  of  the  poet,  and  then  those 
of  the  theologian. 

In  the  3ist  Canto  of  the  Paradise, 
after  Beatrice  has  left  Dante,  the  great 
Doctor,  St.  Bernard,  meets  the  poet,  and 
points  out  to  him  (as  was  meet  that  he 
who  had  in  life  been  so  devoted  a  client 
of  Our  Lady  should  do)  that  Blessed 
Virgin  throned  in  state: 

Child  of  grace!  .  .  .  search  around 
The  circles,  to  the  furthest,  till  thou  spy 
Seated  in  state,  the  Queen  that  of  this  realm 
Is  sovran. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  Canto, 
St.  Bernard  points  out  some  other  saints 
seated  in  glory  beneath  our  Blessed  Lady, 
thus: 

And  as  Our  Lady  on  her  glorious  stool, 
And  they  who  on  their  stools  beneath  her  sit, 
This  way  distinction  make:    e'en  so  on  his,  * 
The  mighty  Baptist  that  way  marks  the  line; . . . 

And  beneath, 

Augustine,  Francis,  Benedict,  and  the  rest, 
Thus  far  from  round   to   round.* 

St.  Thomas,  in  speaking  of  the  worship 
due  to  Our  Lady,  says  that,  although  she 
is  exalted  above  all  the  angels,  she  is 
not  raised  to  equality  with  God;  and 
so  she  is  not  sitting  but  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God.  It  is  clear  he  is 
here  using  the  expressions  "standing"  and 
"sitting"  in  a  metaphorical  sense  only, 
for  he  can  not  mean  that  Our  Lady  is 
standing  throughout  eternity.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  arguing  that  she  is  to 
receive  not  the  worship  of  latria  due  to 
God  alone,  but  the  worship  of  hyperdulia, 
because  she  is  the  highest  of  all  creatures. 
Dante,  therefore,  is  right  in  seating  her 
on  a  throne,  since  she  is  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  and  is  thus  acknowledged  by  the 
Church  and  invoked  by  all  her  children. 
In  another  place  St.  Thomas  speaks  of 
her  "grace  being  perfected  in  her  true 
glorification,  —  perfecting  her  in  the 
fruition  of  all  good."  f 


Our  last  quotation  from  the  Dimna 
Commedia  on  Mary  shall  be  from  the 
prayer  of  St.  Bernard,  with  which  the 
last  Canto  of  the  Paradiso  opens: 
O  Virgin  Mother,  Daughter  of  thy  Son, 
Created  beings  all  in  loveliness 
Surpassing,  as  in  height,  above  them  all. 
We  have  already  seen  that  St.  Thomas 
taught  that  the  Virgin  Mother  of  Christ 
conceived.*  That  Dante  was  equally 
right  in  calling  Mary  the  Daughter  of 
her  Son  is  proved  by  Our  Lord's  own 
words  to  St.  Philip,  "I  and  My  Father 
are  One";  and,  "He  that  seeth  Me, 
seeth  the  Father  also";  for  God  is  the 
Father  of  us  all,  and  Mary's  Son  is  God. 
In  his  treatise  on  the  Holy  Trinity,  St. 
Thomas  says,  quoting  from  St.  Hilary: 
"It  is  sacrilege  to  assert  that  the  Father 
and  the  Son  are  separate  in  Godhead." 
Again,  St.  Thomas  says  in  this  same 
article:  "So  because  in  God  distinction 
is  by  the  Persons  and  not  by  the  essence, 
we  say  that  the  Father  is  other  than  the 
Son,  but  not  something  else;  while,  con- 
versely, we  say  that  they  are  one  thing, 
but  not  one  Person. "f  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  we  sometimes  call  our  Blessed 
Lord  "Our  Father,"  and  that  the  great 
Florentine  poet  called  Mary  "Daughter 
of  thy  Son." 

*  Ibid.,  p.  3,  Q.  28.  f  Ibid.,  i,  Q.  xxxi.    Art.  4. 


*  Patadiso,  32,  23-31. 


t  Surama,  3,  xavi. 


WB  talk  of  mothers  making  idols  of 
their  sofas, — -that  is,  worshipping  them, 
turning  them  from  creatures  into  creators, 
regarding  them  as  truly  their  last  end 
and  true  beatitude,  so  giving  their  hearts 
to  them  as  they  have  no  right  to  give 
them  to  any  one  but  God.  This  Mary 
could  not  do,  and  yet  in  another  sense 
might  well  do.  For  Jesus  could  be  no 
idol,  and  yet  must  of  necessity  be  wor- 
shipped as  the  Eternal  God.  None  saw 
this  as  Mary  did.  No  angel  worshipped 
Him  with  such  sublimely  abject  adoration 
as  she  did.  No  saint,  not  even  the  dear 
Magdalen,  ever  hung  over  His  feet  with 
such  mortal  yearning,  with  such  human 
fondness.  Yes!  He  is  God. — Faber, 
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The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 


BY    GEORGINA    PELL    CURTIS. 


X. 

RTHUR  STONEWALL,  driv- 
ing his  car,  was  coming  rapidly 
down  the  road  leading  from 
F —  -  to  Silver  Creek.  There 
was  an  expression  of  set  determination 
about  his  fair,  handsome  face.  A  close 
observer  might  even  have  detected  an 
angry  light  in  his  eyes.  What  was  the 
matter?  Even  Ferguson,  sitting  beside 
his  master,  was  conscious  of  something 
electric  in  the  atmosphere;  never,  that 
he  could  remember,  had  he  seen  the  young 
mine  owner  so  silent  and  tense.  Presently 
they  were  on  the  long,  level  road  that 
ran  for  five  miles  in  almost  a  straight 
line  to  Silver  Creek, — the  same  forlorn 
road,  with  its  dreary  surroundings,  that 
had  been  traversed  by  the  fiddler  and  his 
dog  when  they  first  came  to  the  mines. 

Five    miles    behind    them,   at  F ,   the 

country  without  the  mine  zone  was  fair 
and  beautiful.  Within  its  radius  every- 
thing had  been  blasted  by  smoke  and 
grime.  Grass  had  died,  trees  had  withered 
and  perished.  But  all  this  Arthur,  for 
once,  did  not  seem  to  see.  He  was  intent 
only  on  getting  over  the  ground  as  fast 
as  he  could. 

Now  he  was  in  sight  of  the  mines, 
beyond  which  stood  the  miners'  renovated 
cottages,  the  new  hospital,  and  the  miners' 
club  house,  or,  as  it  was  generally  called, 
the  recreation  hall,  which  had  just  been 
completed.  The  sight  of  his  various  im- 
provements, however,  seemed  only  to 
increase  Arthur's  irritation.  With  a  swift 
turn  of  the  wheel,  he  brought  up  at  the 
door  of  the  hall  and  jumped  out. 

"Come  back  for  me  in  an  hour,  Fer- 
guson," he  said. 

The  man  touched  his  cap;  and,  without 
any  further  delay,  the  young  man  entered 
an  office  in  the  basement  which  he  had 
fitted  up  for  his  own  use.  He  rang  a 


bell,  and  the  man  who  acted  as  caretaker 
for  both  the  hospital  and  recreation  hall 
appeared. 

"Please  call  Mr.  Brown,  Cary,"  he  said. 

The  man  departed,  and  Arthur  sat 
down  at  his  desk  to  await  the  super- 
intendent's arrival.  He  had  not  more 
than  five  minutes  to  wait.  The  door 
leading  into  the  office  was  opened  and 
closed,  and  Brown  stood  before  him. 

"You  sent  for  me,  sir?" 

"Yes.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  you 
know  about  the  Catacombs." 

' '  The — er — Catacombs,  sir  ? " 

Brown  had  paled  and  then  flushed,  and 
for  a  moment  he  dropped  his  eyes  on 
the  floor. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  my  ques- 
tion. Please  give  me  the  information  I 
have  asked  for." 

"I — I — don't  know,  sir." 

"Very  well,  then;  I  will  tell  you  myself. 
The  Catacombs  is  the  name  given  to  some 
old  and  abandoned  passages  at  the  north 
end  of  the  mines,  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  creek.  In  these  passages  live  one 
hundred  families,  mostly  Slavs,  the  men 
of  whom  are  employed  in  the  mines.  In 
all,  there  are  three  "hundred  souls,  more 
or  less.  Their  condition  and  their  manner 
of  life  beggar  description.  They  have  been 
there,  it  seems,  for  two  or  three  years. 
Sickness  is  rife  among  them.  The  children 
are  miserable  and  stunted.  And  for  this 
inestimable  privilege  of  living  in  sur- 
roundings in  which  even  animals  could 
not  exist,  'you  are  making  them  pay  a 
dollar  a  week  for  each  family,  —  one 
hundred  dollars  a  week, — fifty-two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year, — a  sum  that  would 
be  the  rental  of  a  fine  house  in  New 
York  city.  It  is  infamous!" 

Without  raising  his  voice,  the  young 
mine  owner's  tone  was  vibrant  with  anger 
and  scorn,  while  the  youthful  lines  of  his 
face  had  become  hard  and  fixed.  As  to 
his  eyes,  the  unhappy  Brown  dared  not 
meet  them. 

"It  is«  a  long  time  since  I  have  been 
near  the  Catacombs,  sir." 
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"Don't  try  to  get  out  of  it  that  way. 
You  know  exactly  what  the  conditions 
are,  else  how  could  you  collect  the  rent? 
I  believe  I  could  easily  have  you 
imprisoned  for  an  offence  of  such 
magnitude." 

"I — I  wanted  to  make  money  for  your 
father,  sir, — to  make  him  feel  I  was  a 
capable  man  to  be  in  charge." 

"There  are  some  mine  owners  who 
would  look  at  it  that  way,  but  you  know 
very  well  that  my  father  is  not  one  of 
them.  He  is  a  strict  man,  and  not  given 
to  sentiment;  but  an  oppressor,  never. 
Not  even  an  Egyptian  taskmaster  could 
possibly  have  devised  anything  more 
inhuman  than  you  have  done  in  allowing 
these  miserable  creatures  to  live  in  the 
Catacombs,  — a  name,  by  the  way,  that 
is  associated  not  with  the  living  but  the 
dead." 

"I  suppose  you  are  going  to  discharge 
me,  sir." 

"You  may  have  your  choice — either 
to  leave  my  employ  with  one  month's 
pay  in  advance,  or  to  remain  at  the  same 
salary,  with  certain  restrictions,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  if  you  stay  you 
are  to  have  a  straw  palette,  a  washstand 
and  chair,  and  a  corner  of  the  Catacombs. 
For  this  you  will  pay  no  rent,  but  it  will 
be  your  home,  nevertheless." 

'Good  God,  Mr.  Stonewall,  how  can 
I  live  there?" 

"As  well  as  any  of  the  three  hundred 
or  more  souls  who  are  there  now,  but 
who  will  be  moved  out  as  fast  as  I  can 
build  decent  cottages  for  them.  Babies 
have  been  born  there,  delicate  children 
and  frail  women  live  there:  why  not, 
therefore,  a  strong,  husky  man  such  as 
you  are?" 

"I'll  take  a  month's  pay  and  go,  sir." 

"Very  well.  It  will  suit  me  if  you  can 
leave  this  afternoon.  I  will  have  a  wagon 
here  to  take  you  to  F ." 

Without  another  word,  the  crestfallen 
Jrown  left  the  room;  and,  reaching  for 
the  bell,  the  young  mine  owner  rang  it 
igain.  Gary,  the  janitor,  appeared. 


"Please  go  to  the  mines,  Gary.  It  is 
almost  twelve  o'clock.  When  Plunkett 
comes  out,  tell  him  I  want  to  speak  to 
him." 

The  janitor  departed;  and,  left  alone, 
Arthur  took  up  the  telephone  that  was 
on  his  desk.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had 

called  up  a  building  firm  in  D- ,  and 

had  arranged  with  them  for  the  immediate 
erection  of  one  hundred  miners'  cottages 
on  his  property.  With  a  sufficient  force, 
the  builders  guaranteed  their  being  ready 
in  three  weeks'  time.  This  matter  was 
just  satisfactorily  disposed  of  when  there 
was  a  knock  on  the  door  of  his  private 
office;  and,  in  answer  to  his  "Come  in!" 
the  young  Irishman,  Raymond  Plunkett, 
entered.  There  was  a  complete  change 
in  the  young  mine  owner's  manner.  Very 
cordially  he  greeted  the  stalwart  young 
miner,  making  him  sit  down  before  he 
opened  conversation.  He  then  proceeded 
to  unfold  his  plan,  which  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  to  place  Plunkett 
in  the  position  of  superintendent  instead 
of  Brown. 

The  young  Irishman  could  hardly 
believe  his  ears.  He  blushed  up  to  the 
roots  of  his  auburn  hair.  Such  an  honor 
was  undreamed  of.  He  stammered  out 
his  thanks,  which  made  Arthur  like  him 
all  the  better. 

"  Do  you  feel  sure  I'm  fit,  sir?"  he  said. 

"Quite  sure,  else  I  never  would  have 
made  the  offer.  You  know  all  the  duties, 
do  you  not?" 

"So  far  as  that  goes,  Mr.  Stonewall,  I 
believe  I  know  the  duties  as  well  as  Brown 
knew  them,  and  I  think  I  can  carry  out 
all  your  plans  and  wishes.  The  only 
question  is  the  men,  sir.  Maybe  they 
won't  like  one  of  their  number  put  over 
them  as  boss." 

"  I've  thought  of  all  that.  If  you  are 
willing  to  try,  and  to  let  me  see  what  you 
can  do,  I'll  address  the  men  after  their 
dinner  hour,  and  we  can  hear  what  they 
say.  An  overseer  whom  they  like  and  trust 
will  solve  a  great  many  problems." 

"Indeed,    if    everyone    is    satisfied,    sir, 
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I'll  take  the  job  at  once,  and  I'll  do  my 
best  to  serve  you  loyally." 

"Thank  youL  I  know  you  will.  Now 
run  home  to  dinner,  and  say  nothing  about 
this  matter.  After  dinner  meet  me  in  the 
square  opposjte  the  entrance  to  the  main 
shaft  of  the  mine." 

With  a  few  words  of  grateful  thanks, 
Plunkett  hurried  away;  and,  taking  his 
hat,  Arthur  soon  followed  him.  Outside, 
the  place  was  deserted;  so  the  young 
mine  owner  returned  to  his .  office,  and 
busied  himself  by  writing  for  the  aext 
half  hour.  Presently  he  heard  the  chug, 
chug  of  his  automobile,  and  went  out  again 
to  speak  to  the  waiting  chauffeur. 

"Ferguson,  please  go  over  to  the  mine 
entrance  and  stay  there.  Tell  all  the 
miners  that  I  want  to  speak  to  them  at 
one  o'clock,  and  to  wait  for  me.  Don't 
let  any  one  enter  the  mines." 

The  wondering  Ferguson  departed;  and 
Arthur  once  more  returned  to  his  office, 
where  he  waited  until  the  clock  struck 
one.  From  the  window  near  his  desk,  he 
saw  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  mine 
gradually  fill  up  until  it  seemed  as  if 
every  miner  in  his  employ  must  be  there. 
As  the  clock  struck  the  hour,  he  took  a 
bell  off  his  desk,  and,  coming  out  of  his 
office,  sought  the  basement  stairs  and 
ascended  to  the  floor  above.  Another 
moment  and  he  was  standing  outside  the 
building,  on  top  of  the  steps  that  led  down 
from  the  recreation  hall.  He  saw  Plunkett 
and  beckoned  to  him.  With  a  few  quick 
steps,  the  young  Irishman  was  by  his 
side;  and,  turning  toward  the  crowd  of 
men  below,  Arthur  rang  his  bell.  A  second 
later  he  knew  he  had  their  undivided 
attention. 

"My  men,"  he  said,  "I  have  asked 
you  to  meet  me  here,  so  that  I  could  tell 
you  myself  of  a  change  in  the  manage- 
ment. It  has  seemed  best  to  me  to  part 
with  Brown,  the  superintendent — " 

He  paused  just  for  a  moment,  but  it 
was  enough.  A  cheer  greeted  him.  Plainly 
this  was  welcome  news. 

"Very  well,"  he  continued.    "I  am  glad 


that  this  step  meets  with  your  approval. 
Now  I  want  your  views  on  something  else. 
It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  new 
overseer.  I  have  selected  one  whom  I 
like,  —  one  who,  I  think,  will  play  fair 
toward  both  you  and  me.  He  is  willing 
to  take  the  position  if  you  are  all  satisfied ; 
but  he  does  not  want  you  to  feel  antago- 
nistic toward  him;  neither  do  I." 

Arthur  paused  for  another  second, 
glanced  over  the  sea  of  faces,  and  noted 
that  those  among  the  miners  who  did  not 
understand  English  were  being  told  the 
news  by  those  who  did.  Laying  his  hand 
on  Plunkett' s  arm,  he  drew  him  forward. 

"This  is  your  new  superintendent,"  he 
said.  "He  has  been  one  of  you;  he  knows 
and  understands  your  needs;  and  I  think 
you  will  find  him  a  good,  honest .  over- 
seer, especially  if  you  go  to  him  freely 
with  any  reasonable  complaint,  as  I  want 
you  to  do." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  had 
taken  the  right  course.  Cheer  after  cheer 
went  up;  and  some  of  the  miners, 
Plunkett's  closest  friends,  literally  yelled 
with  delight.  Brown  banished,  and  one 
of  their  own  number,  a  friend  and 
comrade,  selected  to  fill  his  place!  It  was 
too  good  to  be  true. 

Arthur  turned  to  his  new  superin- 
tendent with  a  smile. 

"I  think  you  are  satisfied  it  is  all 
right,  Plunkett,  aren't  you?" 

"It  was  the  way  you  put  it,  Mr. 
Stonewall.  The  men  couldn't  help  but 
be  satisfied." 

"Well,  run  down  now  and  talk  to  them 
a  while.  I  am  going  home  for  lunch;  but 
I  shall  return  here  at  four  ^o'clock,  and 
will  meet  you  in  my  office,  and  we  can 
arrange  about  your  work.  I  first  have  to 
see  Brown,  pay  him,  and  get  him  started 
for  F ." 

"Very  well,  sir — and,  O  sir,  I  do  thank 
you  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me!" 

Arthur  shook  his  new  overseer  cordially 
by  the  hand.  A  moment  later  he  had 
jumped  into  his  automobile  and  was  off. 

About  three  miles   from   his  house  he 
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espied  Kate  Morrison  ahead  of  him, 
walking  along  the  road  toward  her  home; 
and,  stopping  the  auto,  he  asked  her  to 
drive  the  rest  of.  £he  way  with  him.  So 
Ferguson  was  left  to  run  the  machine. 
Opening  the  door  of  the  .inner  compart- 
ment, the  young  mine  owner  helped  Kate 
in;  and,  jumping  in  after  her,  closed 
the  door. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  have  this  chance  to 
talk  to  you!"  he  said.  And  then  he  told 
her  all  about  his  dismissal  of  Brown,  the 
substitution  of  Plunkett,  and  ended  up 
by  saying:  "And  those  terrible  Cata- 
combs! Did  you  know  about  them,  Miss 
Morrison?" 

"No,  indeed.  Of  course  I  knew  there 
were  abandoned  galleries  in  the  mines; 
but  I  never  had  to  pass  them  when  visit- 
ing the  miners'  cottages,  and  no  one  ever 
spoke  to  me  about  their  being  inhabited." 

"It's  the  most  outrageous  thing!  Think 
of  human  beings  in  those  dark,  damp 
places!  I  am  almost  sure  that  Brown  has 
been  making  some  money  off  of  them, 
though  he  pretends  he  only  collected  rent." 

"Couldn't  you  find  out  from  the  people 
themselves?" 

"I  did  go  there  and  tried  to  find  out, 
but  the  men  were  too  scared  to  talk. 
They  have  more  fear  of  Brown  than 
they  have  confidence  in  me.  They  could 
scarcely  talk  English,  and  I  finally  had 
to  depend  on  one  of  the  children,  a  rather 
bright  boy  of  twelve,  who  acted  as 
interpreter." 

"How  did  you  find  out  about  the 
place?" 

"By  the  merest  accident.  I  was  walk- 
ing through  an  empty  passage  that  leads 
from  a  valuable  new  lode  in  the  mines, 
when  I  heard  voices  on  the  other  side 
of  a  wall.  It  seemed  queer  to  me,  so  I 
retraced  my  steps,  came  out  of  the  mine, 
and  went  around  beyond  the  cottage 
settlement  to  the  head  of  the  creek,  where 
I  knew  from  maps  that  there  was  an  old 
and  long  disused  part  of  the  mine; 
and  there  I  entered,  and  was  perfectly 
astounded  at  what  I  encountered." 


"Then  it  was  very  awful?" 

"'Awful'  is  a  mild  term:  it  was 
terrible,  heartrending.  The  only  beds 
were  straw  shakedowns  laid  on  the  stone 
floors.  Old  boxes  and  barrels  were  the 
chief  furniture.  Old  oil  stoves  were  used 
for  cooking.  Here  and  there  a  few 
ragged  blankets  or  calico  sheets  were 
fastened  up  to  divide  the  compartments. 
Everything  and  everyone  showed  dirt, 
and  the  air  positively  made  me  gasp." 

"How  in  the  world  did  the  people  ever 
come  to  live  there?" 

"Simply  because  it  was  cheap;  also 
it  saved  them  the  bother  of  keeping  a 
house  clean;  also  I  rather  think  they  were 
too  inferior  and  miserable  a  lot  to  care." 

"And  you  are  going  to  build  new 
cottages  for  them?  That  is  splendid." 

"The  work  of  building  will  begin  right 
away;  then  I  shall  put  plain  but  substan- 
tial furniture  in  each  cottage;  and,  lastly, 
I  shall  have  to  have  some  one  teach  them 
how  to  live  in  their  new  homes.  That, 
however,  is  going  to  be  a  hard  problem." 

"Can't  I  do  it  for  you?" 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  looking  into 
her  clear,  deep-blue  eyes,  and  noting  the 
strength  and  sweetness  of  her  face.  There 
was  power  in  the  firm,  cleft  chin,  the 
straight  nose,  and  fine,  sensitive  mouth. 
Yes,  if  any  one  could  help  him  in  this 
emergency  it  was  Kate. 

"I  question  only  whether  I  ought  to 
let  you  do  it,"  he  said.  "I  want  very 
much  to  answer  'Yes,'  but  it  will  be  such 
a  task!" 

"I  have  an  idea,"  she  observed.  "If 
you  are  willing,  I  will  ask  Mother  Wagner 
to  help  me.  I  will  attend  to  the  children, 
and  she  can  take  care  of  the  mothers. 
You  have  no  idea  how  wonderful  she  is. 
She  speaks  Russian,  has  a  knowledge  of 
Yiddish,  and  she  knows  Spanish  also. 
She  seems  to  have  a  marvellous  knack 
of  understanding  the  Mexican  and  Slav 
dialects,  and  of  making  the  people  under- 
stand her;  and,  besides,  her  organizing 
powers  have  no  limit.  She  is  cheery,  re- 
sourceful, optimistic,  and  quite  determined 
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with  those  poor  miners'  wives.  Yes,  the 
more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced she  will  do  all  you  want  better 
than  any  one  else  can  do  it." 

"I  shall  be  only  too  grateful  to  her 
and  to  you." 

"Then  I  will  see  her  this  afternoon  or 
this  evening.  Her  sympathies  will  be 
deeply  stirred  by  what  you  have  told  me." 

They  were  passing  the  Wagner  house 
as  the  young  girl  spoke. 

"Listen!"  she  said.  "I  hear  the  sound 
of  the  piano.  Probably  Mother  Wagner 
is  giving  Hildegarde  a  music  lesson;  and 
at  the  same  time,  very  likely,  she  is  baking 
bread  and  puttwig  up  preserves.  That  is 
a  sample  of  one  of  her  days  when  she 
is  left  at  home  and  not  sent  for  by  the 
sick  and  dying." 

.  "  If  she  has  all  that  to  do,  are  we  not 
imposing  on  her  to  suggest  more  work?" 

"Not  a  bit.  She  has  wonderful  health 
and  vitality,  and  a  sympathy  that  takes 
in  the  entire  world." 

They  had  reached  Kate's  door  as  she 
spoke;  and,  helping  her  out,  Arthur  stood 
for  a  moment,  hat  in  hand,  to  thank  her 
once  again.  The  next  moment  he  was 
whirling  along  the  road  to  his  own 
domicile. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Woman  of  the  Bentivoglios. 


BY    GABRIEL    FRANCIS    POWERS. 


Exaudi,  Deus. 


BY     ARTHUR     V.    KENT. 


Cc>ET   me  creep  in   and  lose   my  weariness, 
O  Love,  that  art  my  shelter  and  my  fold! 
Take  Thou  my   hand   within   Thine   own  to 
hold,— 

A  strong  and  white  caress. 

Let  now  the  shadow  of  Thine  aureoled  head 
Cover  my  loneliness  with  circled  wings; 
Breathe  in   mine  ear  the  charmed  rune  that 
sings 

Of  sorrow  comforted. 

If  I  could  feel  Thy  kiss  upon  mine  eyes, — 
If  I  could  open  them  to  find  Thee  here! 
O  Love,  O  God,  it  would  be,  heav'n.  drawn  near 

\yherein  my  treasure  lies! 


I.— ROMAN  DAYS. 

OME  months  ago,  the  writer  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  painting 
a  portrait,  or  rather  of  making 
two  studies  from  a  life-photograph; 
which  two  studies  as  they  grew,  both 
similar  to  the  original,  yet  diverged  one 
from  the  other  in  a  peculiar  way,  and 
ended  by  becoming,  the  one  an  image  of 
gentleness,  sweetness,  and  almost  smiling 
graciousness;  the  other  the  impression 
of  a  countenance  full  of  gravity,  dignity, 
and  even  austerity.  Nature  does  indeed 
present  these  facets,  and  many  more 
than  two.  In  the  psychological  portrait 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  unite  and  blend 
them.  But,  in  the  case  in  point,  the  two 
studies  seemed  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand  themselves,  and  to  become  each 
unto  itself  a  thing  apart. 

The  face  was  one  to  haunt  the  fancy 
for  many  days  after  the  difficult  task 
of  rendering  it.  Not  strictly  beautiful, 
perhaps,  but  marvellous  as  a  human 
document.  Strength  in  the  sculptural 
quality  of  the  forehead,  broad  serene 
brows,  strongly  bridged  nose,  and  mouth 
and  chin  firmly  cut.  But  the  spiritual 
quality  and  expression  infusing  this  vig- 
orous racial  mask  (due,  it  may  be,  to 
ancestral  men  who  were  soldiers),  the 
expression  was  a  wholly  different  thing. 
The  eyes  were  as  deep  wells  of  thought, 
pitying,  and  asking  sympathy;  the  mouth 
full  of  sweetness  in  spite  of  its  firmly 
curved,  unhesitating  lips;  the  whole  air 
one  of  past  suffering  and  resignation.  Her 
name,  Maria  Maddalena  Bentivoglio,  of 
the  Order  of  Poor  Clares. 

Before  taking  up  her  history,  we  beg 
permission  to  say  one  word  more  regarding 
the  portraits.  In  the  one  in  oils  she  stands, 
a  mature  woman,  life-size,  her  ash-gray 
brownish  habit,  trenchant  black  veil  and 
snowy  guimpe,  against  a  ground,  of  a 
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golden  tone.  She  seems  almost  to  smile; 
a  rather  pale  countenance,  with  eyes  of 
clear,  gentle  brown.  The  hands  are  in 
the  sleeves.  Her  friends  were  delighted 
with  this  whim  of  the  painter,  and 
cried:  "Just  so  she  used  to  stand!"  In 
the  second  selection  we  were  less  fortunate. 
The  countenance  took  on  age,  and  a 
certain  gravity  and  severity,  though  the 
mouth  kept  its  sweetness.  The  hands 
were  developed  as  studies  (her  own,  like 
those  of  so  many  Italian  women,  delicate 
of  touch,  supple  of  jointure,  with  taper- 
pointed  fingers),  holding  the  Book  of  the 
Rule,  Regula  Prima,  against  her  heart. 
With  the  book  she  held  a  white  rose 
(borrowed  from  that  school  which  loveth 
symbols),  for  the  type  of  a  stainless  life. 
This  detail  did  not  meet  with  approval. 
It  was  true  she  had  loved  flowers,  but 
she  never  held  them  in  her  hand.  If  she 
had  had  a  rose,  she  would,  without 
breathing  its  fragrance,  have  carried  it 
to  her  Sacramental  Lord  upon  the  altar. 
This  image  contradicted  the  austere, 
greater  ideals  of  her  life.  The  rose  was 
effaced;  and  in  the  mind  of  the  craftsman 
the  image  stood  out  more  clearly  of  what 
steel  and  mettle  was  this  daughter  of 
an  ancient,  military  race, —  the  daughter, 
too,  of  a  rigid  religious  rule,  herself  its 
pioneer  and  foundress  in  a  new  land. 

Maria  Maddalena,  in  the  world  Annetta 
Bentivoglio,  was  born  in  Rome,  the 
year  1834,  m  that  Palazzo  Fiano  whose 
side  windows  look  upon  the  Corso,  while 
the  fagade  is  on  the  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Lucina.  It  flanks  the  church  of  that  name, 
where  the  gridiron  of  St.  Lawrence's 
martyrdom  is  venerated,  and  where,  above 
the  altar,  hangs  one  of  the  most  famous 
pictures  of  the  Crucifixion  ever  painted: 

.  .  .  The  piece 
Of  Master  Guido  Reni,  Christ  on  Cross. 

This  sketch  is  too  brief  to  permit  of  a 
digression  into  the  pleasantness  and  pictu- 
resqueness  of  life  in  Rome  as  it  was  then. 
The  Pope  walked  the  streets  of  his  own 
nty  on  foot.  On  state  occasions  the  car- 
linals  rode  past  in  swinging  barouches, 


with  .their  footmen  in  glowing  scarlet 
coats  and  white  stockings.  Great  noble- 
men from  foreign  countries  arrived  in 
travelling  coaches  that  had  traversed 
Europe,  with  retinues  of  attendants  and 
servants,  and  proverbial  pockets-full  of 
gold  and  silver.  Artists  lived  their 
Bohemian  and  studious  life  almost  without 
need  of  that  same  gold  and  silver.  The 
Coliseum  had  a  solemn  cross  upstanding 
in  the  arena,  and  Station  chapels  all 
around  it.  On  the  broken  masonry,  trees, 
wild  flowers  and  festoons  of  creepers 
grew.  The  pifferari  came  down  at  Christ- 
mas time  to  flute  their  eerie  mountain 
pipings  before  street  shrines..  (Sheepskin 
coats  they  wore  and  colored  raiment.) 
St.  Peter's  illuminations,  front  and  cupola 
outlined  in  light,  were  kindled  inch  by 
inch  by  hand,  up  to  the  cross  where  the 
lamplighter  risked  his  life;  and  where  the 
iron  bridge  stands  now,  you  crossed  the 
Tiber  in  a  two-oar  ferry;  price,  two  cents. 
The  whole  of  life  was  so  gay,  so  hospitable 
and  delightful,  that  every  day  that  rose 
seemed  like  a  holiday.  Thus  the  artists. 
of  long  ago. 

Annetta  Bentivoglio  was  born  into  a 
family  high-placed  in  the  social  scale 
and  deeply  attached  to  their  Catholic 
faith.  Her  father,  Count  Domenico  Benti- 
voglio, was  a  brave  and  fearless  soldier; 
he  had  seen  considerable  active  service, 
and  eventually  became  a  general  in  the 
Pontifical  army,  and  later  governor  of 
Rome  with  residence  in  the  famous  Castle 
of  S.  Angelo.  He  was  a  Bentivoglio  of 
the  Bentivoglios  of  Bologna,  celebrated 
in  Italian  history  and  song;  lords  of 
Bologna  in  the  days  of  Bologna's  glory; 
quartering  arms  with  the  emperors  of 
Germany;  intermarried  with  the  reigning 
princely  and  ducal  families  of  Ifaly;  and 
mustering  their  own  armies  for  battle 
under  their  own  colors. 

General  Bentivoglio  and  his  wife,  Angela 
Sandred,  were  little  less  than  saints  in 
their  ardent  and  deeply  convinced  piety, 
and  the  charity  of  their  works.  Their 
numerous  children  followed  faithfully  in 
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their  footsteps;  yet,  as  many  of  them 
were  high-tempered  and  unusually  lively, 
the  mother's  days  were  anything  but 
peaceful.  Annetta,  the  twelfth  of  sixteen 
(four  died  in  infancy),  was  the  oldest  of 
the  younger  group  of  children.  In  spite 
of  splendid  qualities,  she  was  restless, 
turbulent,  and  had  the  daring  recklessness 
of  a  lad.  Needless  to  say,  she  was  fre- 
quently in  trouble.  But  religious  im- 
pressions touched  her  so  deeply  that  the 
sight  of  the  Coliseum,  and  the  stories  told 
her  of  the  martyrs  who  had  suffered  there, 
bred  in  her  the  desire  to  do  penance, 
that  she  too  might  imitate  their  sufferings 
and  "endure  hardness  for  Christ." 

Sincere  as  this  wish  was,  and  earnest, 
it  did  not  keep  her  out  of  escapades.  She 
was  placed  early  as  a  boarder  at  the 
convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Trinita  de' 
Monti,  where  some  of  her  older  sisters 
were  religious;  and  one  day,  having  com- 
mitted some  enormity,  she  was  shut  into 
a  room  alone,  to  reflect  on  her  misdeeds. 
The  lively  child  thought  only  of  how 
she  could  get  out.  The  door  was  locked 
and  she  could  not  open  the  window.  She 
broke  the  glass  with  her  fist  and  clambered 
out.  Madam  Agatha  Bentivoglio  hap- 
pened to  see  the  small  figure  clinging  to 
a  ledge  of  masonry,  and  flew  to  its 
assistance.  "No  child  in  the  house  would 
dare  to  take  such  a  risk  as  that,"  she 
thought,  "save  Annetta  only."  It  was 
Annetta,  and  she  had  imperilled  her  life; 
but  nothing  could  make  her  afraid. 

About  this  time  Venerable  Mother 
Barat  came  to  Rome,  and  formed  a 
lasting  friendship  with  the  Bentivoglio 
family.  When  she  was  leaving  for  Turin, 
it  was  decided  she  should  take  Annetta 
with  her  to  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  there;  and  Annetta  plagued  and 
tormented  her  all  the  way  by  her  pranks 
and  restlessness.  In  1848  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  causing  upheavals  and  disarray 
everywhere.  Annetta  insisted  on  return- 
ing home;  and  the  return  was  probably 
inevitable,  as  the  religious  went  into 
exile.  Even  after  childhood  days  she  was 


somewhat^difficult  and  high-tempered,  but 
her  confessor  was  able  to  say  of  her  that 
she  was  a  "chosen  soul." 

The  mother  died  in  1851,  when  the 
young  girl  was  seventeen.  The  blow 
almost  broke  her  heart.  In  1 860  the  father 
followed,  and  now  her  sorrow  and  deso- 
lation were  indeed  complete.  Curious  as 
the  arrangement  seems,  Cardinal  Borro- 
meo,  the  children's  guardian,  decided  that 
the  three  girls  should  take  up  their 
residence  at  the  monastery  of  the  cloistered 
Dominican  Sisters,  called  Sta.  Caterina  a 
Magnanapoli.  Annetta  was  then  twenty- 
six  years  old,  and  had  previously  (for 
reasons  of  her  own  which  she  did  not 
divulge)  resolutely  declined  an  offer  of 
marriage  in  spite  of  its  brilliant  promise. 
She  dressed  modestly  and  lived  in  retire- 
ment, but  still  was  a  woman  of  the  world. 

In  1864  her  sister  Constance,  two  years 
her  junior,  resolved  to  enter  the  Order 
of  Poor  Clares.  The  sisters  were  all 
much  attached  to  one  another.  Constance 
was  possessed  of  great  beauty,  tall  and 
commanding  figure,  ruddily  fair  hair, 
and  radiant  complexion.  In  girlhood, 
whilst  a  pupil  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  she 
had  posed  for  the  well-known  painting 
of  Mater  Admirabilis,  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Trinita.  Her  gay,  light-hearted 
disposition  contrasted  at  many  points 
with  that  of  her  older  sister;  but  it  seems 
likely  that  Ann  was  deeply  affected  by 
Constance's  entrance  into  religion,  since 
at  the  end  of  four  months  she  followed 
her  into  the  same  monastery  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  Panisperna,  on  the  Viminal 
(osier-grown)  Hill,  where  the  Poor  Clares 
had  been  established  since  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  said  that  the  martyrdom 
of  the  glorious  deacon  St.  Lawrence  took 
place  at  that  spot.  Many  a  noble  lady 
of  Rome — Savelli,  Altieri,  Mattei,  and 
others, — had  taken  the  veil  in  the  self- 
same cloister.  And,  though  some  modi- 
fications had  been  introduced,  mitigating 
the  severity  of  the  first  rule,  nevertheless 
the  spirit  of  the  community  was  one  of 
observance  and  fervor. 
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Ann  Bentivoglio  found  the  beginnings 
very  difficult.  The  lengthy  prayers, 
especially  the  double  Office  which  the 
nuns  were  wont  to  say,  wearied  her 
immeasurably.  She  confessed  in  her  old 
age  that  she  had  often  been  tempted  to 
fling  the  book  away.  The  coarse  food 
seemed  at  times  uneatable.  But  whether 
it  was  the  old  spirit  of  the  Bentivoglios, 
gripping  their  intent  with  wills  of  steel, 
or  whether  it  was  purely  and  simply  the 
grace  of  God,  the  novice  persevered.  She 
received  the  Clare  habit  on  October  4, 
1864,  the  feast  of  the  beloved  St.  Francis; 
and,  having  protested  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  wear  bride's  raiment,  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  privately,  early  in 
the  morning,  and  she  approached  the 
altar  in  a  plain  black  dress.  Many  of 
the  Sisters  were  perturbed  at  this  departure 
from  their  customs;  but  Annetta  Benti- 
voglio, in  spite  of  her  humility,  had 
always  had  ideas  of  her  own.  At  twenty- 
six,  "much  more  at  thirty,  she  seemed  to 
herself  an  ancient  person,  and  she  had 
walked  the  ways  of  sorrow.  She  received 
in  religion  the  name  of  "Mary  Magdalen," 
which  her  deep  love  for  penance  made 
her  desire;  and  her  strong  personal  love 
for  Christ  the  Redeemer  found  consola- 
tion in  the  title  "of  the  Sacred  Heart." 
The  fact  that  she  had  received  the  habit 
early  in  the  morning  enabled  her  to  make 
her  vows  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day — October  4  the  following  year  (1865),. 
fulfilling  thus  the  ordinance  of  one  year 
and  one  day's  noviceship.  It  was  an 
immense  joy  to  her  to  have  been  in  this 
way  twice  over  dedicated  to  St.  Francis 
on  his  own  feast. 

One  of  her  sisters,  still  living  in  Rome, 
wrote  recently  concerning  her:  "The 
beginning  of  her  holiness  dates  no  doubt 
from  the  time  she  resolved  to  give  herself 
wholly  to  God,  no  matter  at  what  cost." 
As  the  days  passed,  she  withdrew  further 
and  further  into  her  convent  solitude, 
begging  to  be  excused  from  going  to  the 
parlor  even  to  meet  her  relatives.  She 
was  at  this  time  under  the  direction  of 


a  Franciscan  Father  of  holy  and  austere 
life,  Father  Bernardine  of  Porto-Gruaro, 
whose  ideals  were  singularly  like  her  own. 
Before  the  first  followers  of  the  Poverello 
of  Assisi  had  any  name,  they  were  some- 
times embarrassed  as  to  how  account  for 
themselves  when  asked  who  and  what 
they  were;  and  they  had  hit  upon 
the  simple  explanation  that  they  were 
poor  penitents — "homines  penitentiales  de 
Assisi."  Father  Bernardine  and  the  Sister 
Mary  Magdalen  both  felt  that  this  was 
the  truest  definition  for  Franciscan  men 
and  women.  Each  in  his  and  her  own 
life  was  endeavoring  to  realize  that  type, 
out  of  sheer  love  for  it. 

Ann  Bentivoglio  had  found  the  regime 
at  San  Lorenzo  harsh  at  first:  now  she 
did  not  find  it  harsh  enough.  And  ever 
more  and  more  clear  in  her  mind  and 
heart  grew  the  desire  for  a  full,  perfect 
and  entire  return  to  the  Regula  Prima, 
the  first  dream  of  St.  Clare,  without  any 
milder  concessions  to  soften  it.  Father 
Bernardine  shared  and  earnestly  en- 
couraged the  desire.  But  there  was  the 
peril  of  appearing  to  be  an  innovator  in 
this  very  love  for  the  ancient  rule,  and 
the  peril  of  disturbing  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  a  community  grown  old  in 
its  modified  customs.  What  Maria  Mad- 
dalena  was  permitted  to  do,  she  did. 
St.  Clare  had  gone  barefooted:  the 
Sisters  at  San  Lorenzo  wore  stockings  and 
sandals.  Maria  Maddalena  discarded  the 
stockings,  and  wore  sandals  alone, — a 
painful  practice  when  the  tramontana  is 
blowing  in  Rome  and  there  is  no  fire. 
St.  Clare  wore  undergarments  of  rough 
wool:  Maria  Maddalena  was  obliged  to 
wear  linen  like  the  rest  of  the  community; 
but,  as  she  patched  her  poor  tunics,  she 
sewed  straw  into  each  patch  until  the 
garment  became  an  instrument  of  torture. 
She  was  so  faithful  in  the  observance  of 
poverty,  and  had  acquired  such  skill 
in  patching,  that  one  of  her  latter- 
day  wool  tunics  is  shown,  in  which 
scarce  any  of  the  original  material 
remains  but  one  hundred  pieces  of  all 
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shapes  and  sizes  neatly  stitched  together. 

Following  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
Piedmontese  and  Garibaldian  forces  into 
Rome  in  1870,  and  the  consequent  change 
of  government,  religious  communities 
suffered  many  annoyances  and  privations. 
The  ensuing  years  saw  innumerable 
religious  houses  closed  or  confiscated, 
revenues  appropriated,  and  their  inmates 
persecuted.  In  some  cases  the  attempt 
was  made  to  force  cloistered  nuns  to  with- 
draw into  a  wing  of  their  monastery, 
while  the  rest  of  the  building  was  given 
over  to  the  use  of  soldiers.  Many  aged 
Sisters  were  positively  in  want  of  bread. 
The  whole  situation  was  impossible  and 
unendurable.  It  dawned  on  many — on 
Pius  IX.  of  v  sacred  memory;  on  Father 
Bernardine,  who  was  then  Minister  Gen- 
eral of  his  Order;  on  Maria  Maddalena 
Bentivoglio — that  there  was  a  land  across 
the  sea  which  might  be  a  harbor  of  refuge; 
and  that  if  the  Poor  Clares,  for  instance, 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, houses  founded  from  their  very 
beginning  in  the  primitive  observance, 
could  be  established  in  the  United  States; 
while  the  new  country,  with  its  inevitable 
tendency  to  materialism,  might  be  much 
benefited  by  the  prayers  and  spiritual  lives 
of  these  holy  contemplative  women. 

Mother  Mary  Ignatius  Hayes,  of  the 
Third  Order  Regular,  was  in  Rome  at 
this  time,  and  called  at  San  Lorenzo  to 
see  if  she  could  persuade  the  Poor  Clares 
to  accompany  her  to  America.  Several 
volunteered,  both  from  this  house  and 
the  Clare  Monastery  of  San  Cosimato; 
petitioning  the  Holy  Father  for  his  sanc- 
tion, with  the  approval  of  the  Minister 
General.  Pius  IX.  thought  the  matter 
grave  enough  to  give  it  several  days  of 
consideration  and  prayer.  After  that  he 
gave  his  full  and  hearty  consent,  naming 
the  two  Bentivoglio  sisters  for  the  task, 
and  charging  the  Minister  General  to 
appoint  a  Father  of  the  Order  to  go  with 
them  as  protector  and  spiritual  adviser. 
"It  is  better  to  have  two  sisters  of  the 


same  family,"  he  said  in  his  simple  kind- 
ness and  paternal  care  for  them;  "they 
can  console  and  encourage  each  other 
better."  Father  Bernardine  issued  his 
letters  of  obedience:  Maria  Maddalena 
Bentivoglio,  abbess;  Maria  Costanza, 
vicaress  and  mistress  of  novices;  Father 
Paolino,  of  Castellaro,  to  accompany  them; 
the  rule  to  be  established  the  primitive, 
unqualified  First  Rule  of  St.  Clare. 

There  seemed  something  providential 
in  the  working  together  of  so  many 
different  persons  and  intentions,  —  in 
Father  Bernardine's  high  office,  in  Mother 
Bentivoglio's  desires,  in  Mother  Hayes' 
plans,  in  the  free  choice  and  selection  the 
Holy  Father  made  of  the  Bentivoglio 
sisters  from  among  other  candidates. 
The  issue  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  supreme 
hope  for  Mary  Magdalen  Bentivoglio, 
and  perhaps  for  the  Father  General,  too. 
At  San  Lorenzo,  the  religious  were 
divided.  The  Mother  Abbess  Papi  de- 
clared with  tears  that  the  travellers  must 
take  the  key  themselves,  as  she  would 
never  unlock  the  door  for  children  of  hers 
to  go  to  that  savage  land.  The  confessor 
chid  them  for  wishing  to  leave  their 
cloister  home  and  devoted  Mother  and 
Sisters.  The  aged  nun  who  packed  for 
them  wept  over  their  trunk.  A  few  only 
of  the  community  shared  their  own  sen- 
timents of  mingled  regret  at  parting  and 
enthusiasm  for  a  great  and  generous 
purpose. 

On  the  morning  of  August  12,  1875, 
the  feast  of  their  holy  mother,  the  Lady 
St.  Clare,  these  two  noble  women,  who 
resembled  her  so  much  in  many  ways, 
knelt  for  the  last  time  at  the  entrance 
of  the  enclosure,  for  the  A'bbess'  blessing 
and  kiss  of  peace.  They  were  never  again 
to  see  San  Lorenzo  nor  the  faces  of  these 
whom  they  had  loved.  Indeed  San  Lorenzo 
itself  was  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Sisters  and  be  given  over  to  profane  uses, 
while  the  religious  evicted  from  its  sacred 
shelter  were  compelled  to  take  refuge 
under  roofs  not  their  own. 


(  To  be  continued.) 
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The  House  with  the  Green  Door. 


BY    VALENTINE    PARAISO. 

v 

I. 

HUTTLE  ALLEY  was  the  short 
way  from  the  High  Street  of 
the  country  town  to  the  market 
gardens.  It  widened  at  the  lower 
end,  and  there  were  whitewashed  cottages 
that  had  belonged  to  weavers  long  ago  in 
the  days  of  the  hand-loom.  To  the  poor 
people  in  those  cottages  the  house  with 
the  walled  garden  seemed  like  a  palace. 
Its  green  door  with  one  step  was  at  the 
right-hand  side,  Shuttle  Alley  being  a 
flagged  passage  between  two  walls.  That 
was  a  mysterious  door.  It  never  opened. 
Jacob  Rickards'  second  marriage  had 
caused  talk  and  envy.  If  he  wanted  a 
housekeeper,  could  he  not  have  found  one 
nearer  home?  His  laborers  and  carters 
knew  that  he  had  married  "a  mere  chit 
of  a  girl"  in  her  teens,  quite  as  poor  as 
any  one  in  the  cottages.  She  had  been 
working  in  Covent  Garden  market,  where 
he  had  his  stall.  He  had  taken  a  fort- 
night's holiday  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  and  brought  home  the  new  Mrs. 
Jacob  Rickards  with  a  wedding  ring  and 
two  trunks  full  of  finery.  He  was  an 
elderly  man  with  a  substantial  balance  at 
the  bank,  a  shop  for  fruit  and  flowers 
in  the  London  market,  and,  here  at 
Barford,  orchards  and  kitchen  gardens, 
half  an  acre  of  glass  houses,  barns  and 
sheds,  and  even  a  traction  engine  for 
sending  his  produce  up  to  town  in 
two  wagon  loads  at  a  time.  It  was  no 
wonder  the  girl  he  married  thought  herself 
like  one  of  the  heroines  in  the  penny 
novelettes. 

At  first  it  took  her  all  her  tjme  to 
admire  her  possessions.  There  was  the 
large  white  hat  and  feathers  that  had 
figured  at  the  wedding.  That  had  to  be 
tried  on  two  or  three  times  a  day  before 
the  panel  of  looking-glass  in  the  amazing 
mahogany  wardrobe^  It  1^4  aJs,Q  to,  foe 


shown  to  all  the  members  of  the  Rickards 
family,  as  an  antidote  to  their  superiority, 
when  they  came  to  visit.  Then  there  was 
all  the  other  finery  to  be  lodged  in 
drawers  and  cupboards  in  the  polished 
furniture;  and  the  silver  teapot  alone  was 
occupation  enough  for  a  wet  afternoon. 
One  could  make  it  shine,  and  wonder  how 
much  silver  money  might  be  coined  out 
of  its  bulk.  It  had  belonged  to  the  mother 
of  the  first  Mrs.  Rickards, — and  she  was 
married  in  the  same  year  as  Queen 
Victoria;  this  fact  alone  added  to  the 
lustre  of  the  teapot. 

The  house  itself  was  a  pride  and  a  joy. 
At  one  side  of  the  hall  there  was  a 
drawing-room  with  green  furniture,  and 
a  centre  table  where  lay  illustrated  cata- 
logues of  seeds.  There  were  big  seashells 
on  the  old-fashioned  hobs  of  the  grate; 
and  on  the  mantel-shelf,  ornaments  with 
pieces  of  glass  hanging  round  them  like 
ringlets.  The  little  dining  parlor  at  the 
other  side  of  the  hall  was  remarkable  only 
for  cases  of  stuffed  birds  and  a  smell  of 
tobacco.  At  the  back,  there  was  a  kitchen 
and  storeroom,  where  the  new  bride  be- 
came suddenly  overwhelmed  by  the  shade 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Rickards;  for  she  knew 
how  to  put  by  jam  and  to  pickle  walnuts. 
Behind  the  house  were  the  market 
gardens,  where  for  the  first  time  fruit 
appeared  on  trees  instead  of  in  baskets, 
which  had  always  seemed  to  be  its  right 
and  natural  place. 

Such  was  the  house  with  the  green 
door;  and  the  new  Mrs.  Jacob  Rickards 
soon  found  that  it  was  not  quite  a 
palace,  neither  was  life  going  to  be  a 
novelette.  Jacob  was  not  an  ideal  lover, 
but  a  heavy,  red-faced  man,  bent  upon 
making  and  saving  money.  She  stood  in 
dread  of  her  lord  and  master,  and  he  laid 
down  strict  laws.  On  no  account  was  she 
to  go  out  into  the  town;  the  people  there 
talked  and  were  jealous.  She  would  find 
in  the  Rickards  family  plenty  of  company. 
QQ  the  green  door  never  opened. 

There  was  a  country  girl  called  Hester, 
came  to  work,  every  day,  entering  by 
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the  cart  gate  at  the  end  of  the  orchard. 
The  first  Sunday  she  brought  back  strange 
news  to  her  cottage, — such  very  painful 
news  that  it  became  at  once  interesting 
to  all  the  neighbors.  "The  lady"  had 
been  ready  to  go  out  after  ten  o'clock 
breakfast.  She  had  her  white  hat  and 
feathers  on,  and  looked  lovely.  Then  the 
master  made  a  scene  and  "swore  awful." 
The  poor  little  "missis"  was  "that  upset 
she  cried  till  her  eyes  were  up  in  her 
head.  So  would  I  cry,  too,"  Hester  added, 
"if  I  had  white  feathers  that  long,  and 
had  to  take  'em  off  again  and  stop  in 
the  house." 

Shuttle  Alley  stood  east  and  west,  and 
the  setting  sun  shone 'full  upon  it.  Before 
the  next  weekended,  a  poor  field  worker 
began  to  come  every  evening  to  the  step 
of  the  green  door.  She  had  a  red  kerchief 
tied  over  her  grey  hair;  her  huge  apron 
was  of  coarse  sacking;  her  tired  feet 
were  in  broken  boots  caked  with  clay. 
She  seemed  to  have  the  idea  that  the 
doorstep  belonged  to  her  at  that  hour, 
and  she  stopped  there  to  say  her  beads. 
Once  a  boy  was  on  tiptoe  on  the  step, 
looking  through  the  letter  slit  at  the 
red-tiled  path  up  to  the  house,  and  the 
square  of  market  flowers,  growing  closely 
like  washes  of  color  —  scarlet,  lavender, 
white,  yellow,  purple.  There  was  a 
window  with  wooden  shutters  at  each 
side  of  the  hall  door,  and  three  windows 
above,  all  white-curtained  and  shining; 
and  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hall  a 
bright  opening  into  gardens  beyond. 

Xhe  boy  was  jerked  down  from  his 
peep-show  by  a  sudden  pull  of  his  jacket. 

"Go  along  now!"  said  Norah,  abruptly; 
and  she  sat  on  the  step,  with  her  back 
against  the  green  door  and  her  beads 
in  her  hand.  But  she  could  not  say 
her  prayers  just  yet;  for  there  was  a 
piano-organ  rattling  away  somewhere  out 
of  sight, — perhaps  down  near  the  cottages. 
Norah's  brown  and  wrinkled  face  was 
smiling;  the  red  kerchief  began  nodding 
to  the  music.  "That,"  she  said,  "is  like 


'The    wind    that    shakes    the    barley.'" 
'"Tisn't!"  said  the  boy.     "What  you 
go  shuwin'  me  for?    There  ain't  no  wind. 
Wish  there  was!    It  isn't  alf  'ot!" 

But,  all  the  same,  the  tune  was  "The 
•wind  that  shakes  the  barley."  And  when 
the  boy  was  gone,  the  old  woman  sat 
gently  moving  her  head,  and  stirring  a 
foot  in  its  broken  boot.  The  alley  and 
the  town  beyond  had  faded  away.  There 
was  no  age,  no  trudging,  no  toil,  no 
trouble.  The  sound  of  a  fiddle  came  to 
her  from  an  infinite  distance,  and  she 
was  a  girl  "at  home,"  dancing  in  the 
long  barn.  The  Tarbert  lighthouse  was 
out  there  on  the  rocks,  and  the  river 
was  rushing  away  to  the  waves  and 
the  winds  of  the  ocean.  When  the  tune 
changed,  the  bright  barn  faded  and  the 
dancing  stopped.  She  was  back  again 
from  the  infinite  distance — stiff  and  tired, 
old  and  poor,  in  Shuttle  Alley. 

"Ah,  glory  be  to  God!"  she  said — "sure, 
the  best  is  to  come."  And  she  began  to 
say  her  beads  in  Irish. 

v  In  the  house  with  the  green  door,  when 
another  summer  came,  Jacob  Rickards 
was  gentler  with  his  young  wife.  She 
spent  happy  hours  in  the  garden  now, 
carrying  in  her  girlish  arms  a  new  treasure 
wrapped  in  white  embroidery  and  lace. 
Grandmamma  Rickards  was  established 
in  state  to  rule  over  Hester  and  keep 
the  key-basket.  She  spent  afternoons 
with  the  young  mother  on  the  orchard 
seat,  where  one  could  see  under  the 
crooked  fruit  trees  the  level  sunny 
market  gardens  beyond,  and  flashing 
and  dazzling  glimpses  of  the  glass-houses. 
Jacob  Rickards  had  made  his  wife 
very  rich, — at  least  it  seemed  so  to  her. 
And  yet,  even  with  the  child  in  her 
arms,  she  was  not  at  peace.  The  coming 
of  the  little  son  had  intensified  her  self- 
reproach;  for  there  was  a  new  question 
now,  and  Jacob  had  said  "No"  to  it. 
She  had  pleaded  in  vain  with  his  mother, 
who  ruled  the  house.  That  strong-minded 
old  lady,  with  her  ear  trumpet  and  her 
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keys,  said  emphatically  that  she  did  not 
believe  in  "forms  and  goings  on."  At 
her  chapel,  she  said,  there  was  no  baptizing 
of  infants.  "Babies  don't  know  what 
they  .are  doing;  that's  what  our  chapel 
says,  and  our  chapel  knows.  When  they 
are  grown  up,  they  get  done  if  they 
choose.  My  Jacob  got  done  when  he 
was  a  lad,  to  please  me.  But  he  never 
had  any  use  for  church  or  chapel,  my 
Jacob  hadn't.  So  don't  you  worry  him 
with  religion,  my  dear!  He  never  did 
get  religion." 

"He  promised  me  before  we  were 
married,"  said  the  girlish  mother;  "and 
we  were  married  in  my  church." 

Her  blue  eyes  were  swimming  with 
tears;  the  drops  fell  on  the  precious  white 
bundle.  She  looked  down,  with  a  mute, 
weak  sense  of  injustice,  at  the  sleeping 
face  and  the  small,  pink,  helpless  hands. 

"He  promised,  did  he?"  said  the  old 
lady,  tartly.  "Well,  he  didn't  ought  to 
have.  Men  do  say  many  things  to  girls 
to  please  'em.  But  now  you  are  married, 
and  you  must  study  your  husband.  And 
hasn't  he  said  'No'?  Don't  vex  my 
Jacob,  for  you  'know  what  a  temper  he 
has.  And  as  to  changing  his  mind — you 
might  as  well  try  to  pull  up  that  pear 
tree  with  your  two  hands." 

The  elder  Mrs.  Rickards  was  so  busy 
laying  down  the  law  that  she  forgot  how 
far  her  tones  carried.  The  woman  with 
the  red  kerchief  on  her  head,  over  near 
the  bushes,  did  not  turn  round,  but 
she  spread  her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes. 
"The  Lord  save  us!"  she  said,  and  went 
on  picking  currants. 

Presently  she  brought  her  basket  to 
the  ladies  on  the  seat.  The  elder  Mrs. 
Rickards  tasted  a  berry  critically,  and 
screwed  her  lips. 

"They  want  sugar." 

"They  do,  ma'am,"  said  Norah.  "They 
are  like  us  all,- — we'd  all  be  the  better 
for  bein'  sweeter." 

' '  What  does  she  say  ? ' ' 

Norah  was  admiring  the  baby  before 
her  wit  could  be  interpreted. 


"Lord  love  him,  for  the  beauty  o'  the 
world!  What  name,  did  you  christen  him, 
ma'am?" 

"We  are  going  to  call  him  Rex." 

"Is  it  'wrecks'?" 

"Yes,  Rex,"  the  young  mother  repeated. 

"And  is  that  a  name?"  Norah  was 
thinking  of  the  stormy  nights  long  ago, 
and  the  prayers  for  the  poor  fishermen 
out  at  sea,  last  thing  after  the  Rosary, 
before  the  turf  fire  was  covered  up  to 
"keep  in"  till  morning.  "Tis  a  quare 
name,"  she  said  simply;  "but  maybe  'tis 
in  the  family." 

"No,"  said  the  young  mother:  "it  is 
in  'Lady  Laura's  Legacy.'" 

Norah  was  completely  mystified.  After 
all,  it  did  not  "signify,'-'  she  thought,  by 
what  outlandish  name  they  called  the 
child,  so  long  as  they  did  not  leave  him 
shut  out  of  heaven. 

"The  first  day  I  saw  you,  ma'am,"  she 
said,  with  a  view  to  being  friendly,  "you 
could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather.  I  thought  it  was  Kitty  Dempsey 
rose  up  from  the  ground.  She  was  Kitty 
Maloney,  and  she  married  Corney 
Dempsey,  that  had  the  long  barn  at 
Tarbert;  and  I  danced  at  the  wedding." 

"You!" — with  a  laugh  of  impolite 
astonishment. 

"I  did,-  indeed,  ma'am.  I  was  young 
once  like  you.  Sure  we  all  grow  old  before 
we  know  where  we  are."  She  suddenly 
lowered  her  voice.  "Everything  passes 
away,  my  lady,  and  we  with  it.  And, 
begging  your  pardon,  I'd  go  down  on  my 
two  knees  here  on  the  path  to  ax  you  if 
I  could — you'll  have  that  child  christened, 
my  lady,  won't  you,  no  matter  who 
says  'No'?  And  begin  and  go  to  Mass, 
for  I  know  you  are  wan  of  us." 

"My  husband  would  kill  me,"  whis- 
pered the  young  wife,  with  a  frightened 
little  frown  signalling  to  her  to  go. 

"And  afther  he's  done  killing  you,  my 
dear,  what  could  he  do  then?" 

The  field  worker  knew  well  enough 
that  Mrs.  Jacob  had  been  as  poor  as 
herself  but  a  year  ago.  And,  on  the  other 
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side,  there  was  something  in  Norah's 
warm  earnestness  that  went  straight  to 
the  young  heart  that  was  really  lonely. 
Friends  were  scarce. 

.The  elder  Mrs.  Rickards  was  exas- 
perated. What  did  that  look  on  Norah's 
face  mean?  What  was  the  woman  saying? 
She  tapped  her  ear  trumpet  against 
Norah's  brown  arm. 

"Go  away  now!  That's ' enough.  It's 
easy  work  admiring  the  baby.  You  are 
paid  for  picking  currants." 

And  that  night  again,  when  the  field 
workers  were  going  home,  Norah  sat  on 
the  step  by  the  green  door, — this  time 
with  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  the 
beads  hanging  from  her  hands  into  her 
coarse  apron.  The  Gaelic  words  she 
murmured  now  and  then  were  the  very 
voice  of  prayer,  and  her  soul  was  in  a 
Land  of  Vision. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


The  Canadian  Eucharistic  Congress. 

|ID  July  in  Montreal  saw  another 
of  those  splendid  religious  ceremo- 
nials for  which  the  city  is  famous — 
the  Canadian  Eucharistic  Congress  of 
the  Priests'  Eucharistic  League,  or  Asso- 
ciation of  Priest  Adorers.  Unlike  that  of 
1 9 10,  it  was  not  international,  and  neces- 
sarily lacked  those  special  features  of 
interest  arising  from  the  presence  at  that 
reunion  of  the  Papal  Delegate  and  prel- 
ates, priests  and  laity  from  almost  the 
farthest  boundaries  of  Christendom.  Still, 
this  National  Canadian  Congress  was 
solemn  and  impressive  in  the  extreme, 
and  brought  together  twenty-two  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  from  various  parts 
of  Canada,  besides  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  the  heads  of  the  various 
religious  Orders,  and  as  many  as  two 
thousand  priests,  all  members  of  the 
Association. 

On  Tuesday,  July  13,  the  eve  of  the 
Congress,  a  celebration  of  peculiar  interest 
|Q  the  Irish  and,  gnglish*speaking  resi- 


dents of  the  metropolis  took  place — 
namely,  the  solemn  dedication  of  Con- 
gress Hall,  a  new  and  beautiful  adjunct 
to  St.  Patrick's  Church.  It  is  due  entirely 
to  the  initiative  of  the  Rev.  Gerald 
McShane,  the  pastor;  and  is  intended 
as  a  memorial  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress 
of  1910,  in  which  St.  Patrick's  took  so 
prominent  a  part.  It  is  an  ideal  parish 
hall,  and  will  serve  for  public  gatherings 
of  all  sorts. 

The  solemn  opening  of  the  Congress 
took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  scene  of  so 
many  imposing  demonstrations.  That  vast 
edifice,  with  its  immense  Gothic  arches, 
and  large  and  ornate  chancel,  is  peculiarly 
well  fitted  for  such  celebrations.  Its  air 
of  antiquity  adds  solemnity  to  the  occa- 
sion. In  the  sanctuary,  where  Cardinal 
Begin  presided,  the .  rich  vestments  of 
the  prelates  made  a  harmony  of  color. 
In  the  nave,  reserved  for  their  use,  were 
the  Priest  Adorers;  and  the  aisles  and 
gallery  were  filled  to  repletion  with  the 
laity.  Most  solemn  was  the  singing  by 
all  those  assembled  clerics  of  the  Veni 
Creator,  which  opened  the  proceedings. 

The  Archbishop  of  Montreal  made  a 
truly  beautiful  address  of  welcome,  in 
even  more  than  his  usual  felicitous 
manner.  He  thanked  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Quebec  for  having  graciously 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Congress. 
He  recalled  the  Congress  of  1910  as  a 
triumph  of  the  Eucharist,  as  a  public  act 
of  homage  to  the  faith,  the  Church,  and 
the  Pope.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
participants  were  priests  only,  who  had 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with 
the  encouragement  and  direction  of  their 
bishops,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and 
more  fully  understanding  their  duties  to 
God.  He  made  forcible  allusions  to  the 
war  which  is  deluging  Europe  with  blood, 
covering  the  world  with  a  pall;  to  the 
mourning  and  the  tears,  to  the  Canadian 
blood  shed  in  Flanders  and  in  France; 
and  to  the  heroism  of  the  priest-soldiers 
whq  were  sending  so  many  souls  tQ 
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heaven  from  amongst  their  companions 
in  arms. 

Cardinal  Begin  in  his  response  spoke 
of  the  good  results  that  were  sure  to  follow 
from  this  Congress,  which  was  but  an 
extension  of  that  great  Congress  of  1910, 
made  possible  by  the  efforts  of  Archbishop 
Bruchesi  and  his  devoted  clergy.  The 
sessions  of  the  Congress,  he  declared, 
could  not  fail  to  inspire  the  clergy  with 
greater  enthusiasm,  greater  activity,  and 
still  more  unselfish  efforts. 

The  Cure  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Rev. 
R.  Lab  lie,  S.  S.,  who  was  the  French 
preacher  of  the  evening,  also  made  graceful 
allusion  to  the  International  Congress, 
some  of  the  scenes  of  which  had  honored 
that  church;  and  to  the  presence,  then  in 
Canada  of  Cardinal  Vannutelli,  the  Pope's 
representative.  He  said  that  the  present 
was  an  opportunity  for  Canadians  to  show 
that,  in  the  intervening  years,  the  adora- 
tion of  Our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  all  the  devotions  connected  therewith, 
had  steadily  increased  amongst  them. 

The  English  preacher  of  the  evening 
was  the  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Burke,  C.  S.  P. 
In  a  masterly  discourse  on  the  text, 
"All  these  being  many  are  one  body, 
which  partake  of  one  bread,"  he  chose 
the  Congress  itself  as  an  illustration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  as  a  bond  of  charity 
between  God  and  man,  between  man  and 
his  fellows.  Father  Burke  again  charmed 
a  i  large  and  appreciative  audience  at  St. 
Patrick's  during  one  of  the  celebrations 
of  the  Holy  Hour.  The  sermons  on  that 
opening  evening  were  followed  by  a  pro- 
cession of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which 
was  solemn  and  impressive  to  the  last 
degree. 

The  second  great  event  of  that  remark- 
able tr'duum  was  the  Pontifical  Mass 
on  the  beautiful  shaded  slope  of  Mount 
Royal.  Picturesque  in  the  extreme  was 
the  whole  scene,  beginning  with  the  long 
procession  of  motors  bringing  the  prelates, 
in  their  robes,  up  the  winding  path  of 
that  mountain  which  Cartier  called  the 
"Royal," — that  mountain  which,  hoary 


with  age,  saw  the  inception  of  Christianity 
on  the  island  of  Montreal.  The  sight 
that  was  witnessed  there  on  that  July 
morning  verified  the  words  of  the  first 
preacher  in  Villemarie,  the  Jesuit  Vimont, 
who  accompanied  Maisonneuve  and  his 
little  band  when  they  took  possession  of 
that  region  in  the  name  of  God  and  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty  of  France.  Father 
Vimont  prophesied  that  even  as  a  mustard 
seed  was  that  planting  of  the  Cross  and 
the  saying  of  Mass  there, — a  seed  which 
would  one  day  expand  into  a  mighty 
tree.  And  mighty  that  Church  of 
Montreal,  the  Church  of  Canada,  appeared 
as,  to  the  triumphal  strains  of  the  Pon- 
tifical March,  the  prelates  advanced  to 
take  their  places.  Archbishop  Bruchesi, 
his  Auxiliary  Bishop,  his  vicars  general, 
and  the  Canons  of  the  cathedral,  ranged 
themselves  opposite  to  the  Cardinal.  The 
strains  which  woke  the  echoes  of  the 
ancient  mountain  were  from  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  sixty  choirs;  and  the 
harmonized  Gregorian  Mass  which  they 
sang  was  a  triumph  of  musical  skill.  It 
was  altogether  a  wonderful  and  an  un- 
forgettable sight  for  all  those  privileged 
to  witness  it. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  Congress, 
there  was  general  Communion  for  the 
faithful  in  every  church  of  the  city,  and 
every  evening  the  Hour  of  Adoration. 
There  were,  however,  special  services  for 
t1ie  French  section  of  the  Congress  at 
tie  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
where  the  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Montreal, 
Mgr.  George  Gauthier,  profoundly  moved 
an  immense  audience  by  his-  discourse 
on  the  results  already  attained  by  the 
Congress,  and  on  the  grandeur  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  of  the 
Christian  priesthood. 

At  St.  Patrick's,  that  final  solemnity 
was  no  less  beautiful  and  heart-stirring. 
The  preacher  was  the  Rev.  Father  Ethel- 
bert,  the  distinguished  English  Franciscan, 
whom  visitors  to  the  Congress  of  1910 
will  remember  as  having  taken  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  proceedings.  He 
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divided  his  eloquent  sermon  into  four 
parts,  adapting  it  to  the  various  devotions 
included  in  the  hour — thanksgiving,  ado- 
ration, supplication,  and  contrition.  He 
offered  the  prayers  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Congress  for  peace,  in  the  name  of 
the  slain,  in  the  name  of  the  bread- 
winners who  were  no  more,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  inmates  of  thousands  of 
desolate  homes.  He  offered  up  thanks- 
giving for  all  the  benefits  ^conferred 
through  these  reunions,  and  recited  an 
act  of  sorrow  for  all  the  sins  of  all  the 
world. 

Conferences  in  French  and  English  were 
held  respectively  at  Laval  University  and 
Congress  Hall.  The  number  and  variety 
of  subjects  treated,  and  the  names  of 
those  who  read  the  various  papers,  will 
serve  to  show  the  utility  of  these  gather- 
ings, their  immense  advantages  from  a 
spiritual  point  of  view,  and  the  amount 
of  information  that  was  to  be  derived 
alike  by  the  clergy  and  laity.  On  the 
first  morning,  the  Rev.  V.  Lault,  S.  S.  S., 
and  the  Rev.  A.  Cote",  C.  S.  B.,  spoke 
respectively  at  the  French  and  English 
section  on  the  Priests'  Eucharistic  League. 
At  Laval,  Bishop  Emar  treated  "The 
Weekly  Hour  of  Adoration,  Means  of 
Sanctification  for  the  Priest";  and  at 
Congress  Hall,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander 
MacDonald,  D.  D.,  presented  profoundly 
interesting  views  on  the  same  subject. 
His  paper  was  read  by  Dean  McColl,  of 
Peterborough. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  subjects  were  the 
Holy  Mass  and  the  Priest;  and  the  readers 
of  papers,'  the  Rev.  Canon  Minville, 
director  of  the  Apostolic  College  at  Quebec ; 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  McMahon,  S.  J., 
rector  of  Loyola  College.  The  latter  paper 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
was  widely  quoted  by  the  city  press.  The 
second  paper  for  the  French  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  Antonio  Camirand,  of  Nicolet 
College;  his  subject,  so  finely  suggestive, 
was  in  line  with  that  treated  exhaustively 
and  in  a  most  able  manner  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Michael  O'Brien,  of  Peterborough. 


Both  these  papers  laid  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  observing  extreme  care 
and  dignity  in  everything  surrounding 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  Father  Donnelly, 
pastor  of  St.  Anthony's,  paid  a  high 
tribute  in  this  connection  to  the  work 
done  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation 
of  Notre  Dame  in  their  Tabernacle  Society, 
which  had  its  beginnings  almost  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Ville- 
marie,  under  the  care  of  their  foundress, 
Marguerite  Bourgeois.  Discussing  the 
paper  of  Bishop  O'Brien,  Father  O'Leary, 
of  Toronto,  spoke  of  congregational  sing- 
ing as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  divine 
worship.  He  also  threw  out  the  suggestion 
that  grounds  surrounding  churches  or 
trees  in  their  vicinity  should  be  kept  with 
befitting  care. 

At  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session, 
the  "Public  Adoration  with  the  Faithful" 
formed  the  subject  dwelt  upon  at  Laval 
by  Mgr.  Guertin,  vicar  general  of  St. 
Hyacinth,  and  at  Congress  Hall  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  P.  T.  Ryan,  Coadjutor  of  Pem- 
broke. This  latter  paper  was  read  by 
Father  Reid,  of  that  diocese.  It  called 
forth  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
discussion,  in  which  many  prominent 
ecclesiastics  took  part.  Archbishop  Bru- 
chesi  presided,  and  greeted  a  distinguished 
visitor,  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Chief 
Justice  of  Canada,  whom  he  described  as 
not  only  amongst  the  most  illustrious 
public  men  in  the  Dominion,  but  as  one 
of  the  most  devout  and  exemplary  members 
of  the  Catholic  laity.  Sir  Charles,  replying 
briefly,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being 
present,  and  declared  that  no  Catholic 
could  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Congress. 

There  was  a  continual  stream  of  instruc- 
tive, edifying,  and  deeply  interesting  infor- 
mation passing,  as  it  were,  from  one  to 
the  other  of  all  tha.t  varied  throng  of 
priests  from  so  many  places,  and  of  the 
laity  who  were  privileged  to  attend  the 
various  meetings.  It  would  be  hard, 
indeed,  to  estimate  the  effects  of  those 
wonderful  three  days  upon  all  actually 
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participating,  as  well  as  upon  those 
to  whom  these  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
of  sanctity  must  ultimately  reach.  No 
mere  magazine  article  can  do  justice  to 
such  an  occasion  by  any  attempt  at 
description  of  the  splendid  and  impressive 
functions,  of  the  unction  and  fervor  of 
the  participants,  of  the  spirit  of  fraternal 
charity  breathed  forth,  of  the  wider 
knowledge  attained  upon  many  subjects, 
and  of  the  lasting  effects  produced,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  upon  a  whole 
community.  It  is  not  surprising  to  hear 
that  a  large  number  of  conversions  to 
the  faith  resulted  from  the  International 
Congress,  nor  to  hope  that  the  National 
Congress  of  Canada  may  have  the  same 
blessed  result. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the 
Montreal  Star,  perhaps  the  leading  daily 
newspaper  of  the  metropolis,  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  good  will  evinced 
toward  the  Bucharistic  Assembly  and  those 
concerned  therein;  nor  can  there  be  a 
more  fitting  conclusion  to  this  paper: 

"Such  a  gathering  as  the  Kucharistic 
Congress,  which  closes  to-night,  must  have 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  community  which  its  deliberations 
reach.  In  the  midst  of  our  sordid  com- 
mercial life,  under  the  shadow  of  a  great 
and  devastating  war,  the  minds  of  the 
speakers  and  listeners  at  this  Congress 
are  turned  to  the  matters  of  the  soul; 
and  there  can  not  fail  to  flow  from  such 
a  fountain  streams  of  influence  which  will 
soften  the  antagonisms  of  life  and  freshen 
its  aridities.  We  hope  that  the  many 
distinguished  priests  and  prelates  who 
have  attended  this  Congress  have  realized 
their  warm  welcome  to  this  City  of 
Churches,  and  will  carry  away  some  of 
the  benefits  their  visit  has  conferred." 


Inexcusable  Irreverence. 


is  no  good  in  expecting  more 
of  people  than  their  natures  allow  them 
to  give.  Many  persons  go  through  the 
world  making  impossible  demands  on 
others, — demands  to  which  they  can  not 
possibly  respond. — Christian  Reid. 


NOT  a  little  censure,  spoken  and 
printed,  has  been  passed  upon  the 
irreverence  shown  by  "non- Catholic  sight- 
seers in  Catholic  churches.  It  is  a 
commonplace  of  history  that  American 
and  English  tourists  on  the  Continent 
behave,  or  misbehave,  themselves  in  the 
basilicas,  cathedrals,  and  other  churches 
very  much  as  if  the  edifices  in  question 
were  merely  art  galleries  or  museums, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  abiding- 
places  of  the  Eucharistic  God.-  We  have 
all  often  heard  or  read  of  such  misbehavior, 
and  have  no  doubt  stigmatized  it  as  one 
of  the  disedifying  spectacles  peculiar  to 
foreign  lands.  .  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  abuse  is  not  confined  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  American  Catholic 
churches  whose  interiors  are  notably 
beautiful  are  subject  to  similar  disrespect, 
as  many  of  our  readers  doubtless  have 
the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing, — they 
have  witnessed  it  themselves.  There  is 
probably  not  a  Catholic  cathedral  or  an 
exceptionally  artistic  church  in  the  country 
in  which  summer  tourists,  automobile 
parties,  etc.,  not  of  our  faith,  do  not 
offend  gravely  and  frequently  in  this 
matter  of  irreverence  to  the  Kucharistic 
God. 

Now,  while  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  real 
justification  for  such  lack  of  congruous 
decorum  and  propriety  in  the  House  of 
God,  still,  in  the  case  of  many  of  our 
non-Catholic  brethren,  there  may  be  urged 
the  quasi-excuse  that  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  one  pre-eminent  fact  that  differen- 
tiates the  Catholic  church  or  chapel  from 
such  temples  of  worship  as  belong  to  the 
different  sects.  The  Real  Presence  means 
nothing  more  than  a  theological  name 
to  most  of  them;  and  they  probably 
imagine  that  talking  in  an  ordinary  tone 
of  voice,  or  even  laughing  more  or  less 
quietly,  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is 
scarcely  an  exhibition  of  bad  manners, 
to  say  nothing  of  flagrant  irreverence  to 
their  Maker. 
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We  do  not  say  that  the  excuse  is  other 
than  flimsy,  yet  it  does  bear  some 
semblance  of  genuineness.  What  we  do 
say,  however,  is  that  irreverence  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  the  part  of 
Catholics  themselves  is  altogether  inex- 
cusable. And  that  such  irreverence  is  not 
so  phenomenal  as  it  ought  to  be  can 
hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  witnessed  parties 
of  Catholic  sight-seers  going  through  a 
church  noted  for  the  perfection  of  its 
appointments,  its  architectural  beauty, 
the  richness  of  its  altars,  the  splendor 
of  its  stained-glass  windows,  its  Stations, 
frescoes,  etc.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to 
remind  any  believer  in  the  Real  Presence 
that  elementary  good  sense  demands  that, 
when  the  sanctuary  lamp  is  alight,  such 
speaking  as  is  done  before  it  should  be 
pitched  in  the  tone  of  a  whisper,  and  that 
Catholic  women  and  girls  are  supposed 
to  have  their  heads  covered,  at  least  with 
a  veil,  when  in  the  presence  of  the  Blessed 
Eucharist. 

The  idea  that  dropping  on  one's  knees 
for  a  moment  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  a  visit  to  such  a  church  is  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  manifold  irrever- 
ences committed  between  one's  entering 
and  going  out,  should  be  frowned  on  by 
all  who  have  at  heart  the  honor  of  the 
Divine  Prisoner  of  the  tabernacle.  Need- 
less to  say,  priests  themselves  and  Brothers 
and  Sisters  who  have  the  task  of  showing 
visitors  through  our  churches  should  inva- 
riably set  the  example  of  reverence  to  our 
Blessed  Lord,  and  give  none  of  the  sight- 
seers the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  failing 
to  understand  that  the  whole  raison  d'etre 
of  the  church  itself  and  all  its  splendor  • 
and  beauty  is  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
Jesus  Christ  self  -  imprisoned  in  the 
tabernacle.  Familiarity  may  not  always — 
in  the  case  of  true  worshippers  of  the 
Real  Presence  does  not  ever — breed  con- 
tempt; but  it  does  unquestionably  tend 
to  a  lesser  degree  of  outward  reverence, 
unless  strict  watch  and  ward  is  kept 
over  our  tongues. 


Decivilization. 


SOME  time  ago  we  paid  our  respects 
to  a  certain  periodical — without,  how- 
ever, advertising  it  by  name — upon  its 
'publishing  a  plea  for  a  poisoning  of  the 
wells  of  motherhood.  A  little  lower  than 
the  demons,  it  offered  knowledge  only 
of  the  tree  of  evil.  How  it  managed  to 
stand  up  under  the  criticism  it  received 
from  various  quarters  is  explainable  only 
on  the  supposition  that  its  editors  have 
parted  company  with  whatever  super- 
natural faith  of  any  sort  they  may  ever 
have  held.  Unfortunately,  they  represent 
a  class,  a  group  of  "educated"  monsters, 
one  of  whom,  a  physician  (save  the  mark !) 
at  a  recent  medical  congress  in  San 
Francisco,  openly  advocated  race  suicide, 
and,  by  consequence,  dissemination  of  the 
knowledge  favorable  thereto. 

Now,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  this 
medical  assassin  put  himself  entirely  out 
of  court  by  his  numbering  among  the 
forces  opposed  to  his  doctrine  "the 
prophets  and  priests  of  false  religions 
who  want  dupes  and  tithe-payers."  Chris- 
tianity, Judaism,  all  forms  of  supernatural 
belief,  go  by  the  board  in  that  enumeration, 
in  the  name  of  a  new  gospel  which  is  also 
a  new  science, — the  gospel  and  science 
of  lust.  For  this  we  ^  are  asked  to  give 
up — Nazareth  and  heaven. 

But,  alas  for  mere  human  invention! 
even  the  dubious  merit  of  novelty  must 
be  denied  the  doctor's  diabolism.  The 
debris  of  centuries  covers  a  decivilization 
which  put  his  principles  into  practice. 
From  a  human  point  of  view,  the  one 
comfort  is  that,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt 
once  argued,  a  race  low  enough  to  live 
up  to  such  principles  meets  the  extinction 
which  it  deserves;  because  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  living  up  to  anything:  it  is 
rather  a  dying  down  to  nothing.  From 
a  supernatural  viewpoint,  there  remain  for 
the  prayerful  consideration  of  Christians 
the  Master's  awesome  words:  "Think  you 
the  Son  of  Man  when  He  comes,  shall 
He  find  faith  upon  the  earth  ? ' ' 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
appalling  "Eastland"  tragedy,  unique  in 
the  history  of.  marine  disasters  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  will  also  prove  unique 
in  the  nature  of  the  punishment  meted 
out  to  those  whose  negligence,  antecedent 
or  actual,  whose  greed  for  large  receipts 
irrespective  of  imminent  danger  to  human 
life,  whose  criminal  carelessness  as  to  the 
hazardous  risks  admittedly  apparent  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  overturning  of 
the  steamer  at  her  dock,  are  accountable 
for  the  death  of  more  than  a  thousand 
persons  (mostly  residents  of  Chicago  and 
largely  Catholics).  In  sober  earnestness, 
we  express  the  hope  that  some  at  least,  if 
not  all,  of  these  "murderers  at  long  range" 
will  be  incarcerated  for  lengthy  terms, 
in  case  (as  will  most  probably  happen) 
they  escape  the  scaffold  or  the  electric 
chair.  In  England  or  in  Canada  those 
principally  responsible  for  the  tragedy 
would  assuredly  suffer  death;  and  the 
sooner  this  country  follows  English  and 
Canadian  practice  in  dealing  with  crim- 
inals, in  high  station  or  low,  the  rarer  will 
become  such  "accidents"  as  befell  the 
"Eastland."  ^_ 

Catholics  who  are  particularly  interested 
in  sociological  experiments  would  do  well 
to  study  the  aims  and  procedure  of  an 
organization  recently  established  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  known  as  the  Catholic 
Boys'  Protective  League.  There  is  abun- 
dant room  in  every  large  city  for.  just 
such  an  organization, — one  to  look  after 
the  wayward,  or  inclined-to-be  wayward, 
Catholic  boy,  to  "meet  him  on  the 
street,  follow  him  to  his  home,  study 
conditions  there,  and  by  help — spiritual, 
medical,  legal,  or  pecuniary — bring  about 
better  conditions,  if  needed,  in  the  environ- 
ments of  his  home";  working  in  all  this 
in  conjunction  with  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  and  other  Catholic  societies.  Not 
the  least  beneficent  work  of  the  League 
is  do.n,e.  with  the  youthful  violator  of  the 


law  when  he  is  dismissed  from  prison. 
It  is  summed  up  in  securing  him  a  home 
if  needed,  finding  him  employment,  seeing 
that  he  attends  to  his  religious  duties, 
and  winning  him  away  from  evil  com- 
panions. This  is  charitable  work  of  the 
best  possible  kind;  and,  as  has  been  said, 
there  is  ample  room  for  it  in  every  good- 
sized  American  city. 

The  number  of  converts  is  increasing, — 
an  undeniable  fact,  and  one  extremely 
gratifying.  The  increase  would  seem  to 
be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  prescinding 
from  the  direct  grace  itself.  For  one 
thing,  some  souls,  merely  as  souls,  must 
be  repulsed  by  the  materialism  around 
them;  and  so,  revolting  from  the  ugly 
logic  of  unfaith,  they  turn  and  run  into 
the  open  arms  of  the  Church.  Then, 
too,  the  agencies  of  conversion,  so  to 
speak,  are  becoming  more  perfected;  but, 
above  all,  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
have  their  secret  way  with  God.  As 
the  Missionary  in  its  current  issue  well 
says:  "It  is  surely  to  the  prayers  of 
devout  Catholics,  whether  living  in  the 
world  or  in  communities,  that  we  must^ 
mainly  attribute  the  rising  tide  of  con- 
versions. Secret  graces  come  from  secret 
prayers  and  personal  sacrifices,  from  Com- 
munions and  Masses;  and  secret  graces 
are  what  stir  non-Catholic  men  and 
women  to  give  the  first  glance  toward 
God's  .Church."  And  once  in  the  way 
of  the  light,  these  advancing  souls  more 
than  ever  need,  and  are  more  than  ever 
helped  by,  the  fervent,  persevering  prayers 
of  the  faithful. 

The  Western  World,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  is  apparently  not  much  impressed 
by  the  advice,  given  with  not  a  little 
frequency  nowadays,  to  treat  the  sacro- 
sanct subject  of  our  public  schools  with 
kid  gloves,  to  abstain  from  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  godless  instruction  embodied 
in  their  curricula,  and  to  forego  suggesting 
that  any  other  system  than  the  present 
one  is  practicable,  or  at  all  possible,  In 
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a  single  issue  of  the  World  we  find  two 
editorials  dealing-  with  the  morality  of 
public  school  pupils.  In  the  first  of  the 
two  appears  this  statement,  made  at  a 
recent  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  in 
Chicago  by  Mr.  Roy  Creighton: 

The  conditions  in  high  schools  are  such  that 
they  can  not  be  mentioned  in  mixed  company. 
California  has  the  reputation  of  having  the 
worst  moral  conduct  in  its  schools,  but  this  is 
only  ibecause  the  limelight  has  been  turned  on 
them.  The  same  conditions  exist  throughout 
the  United  States. 

And  in  the  second  editorial,  the  opening 
sentence  runs: 

There  is  something  truly  appalling  about  the 
reports  of  immorality  among  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  In  a  number  of  cities  cases  of 
the  worst  forms  of  vice  and  sin  have  become 
known  —  not  generally  known,  for  efforts  have 
been  made  to  cover  up  the  terrible  truth. 

With  all  due  respect  to  those  who 
deprecate  any  criticism  of  America's 
school  system,  we  firmly  believe  that  it 
ought  to  be  criticised  for  its  lack  of 
religious  education  until  our  statesmen 
devise  a  better  system,  as  unquestionably 
they  ought  to  do. 


There  should  be  a  generous  response 
to  an  appeal  made  by  Mrs.  Bellamy 
Storer  in  behalf  of  a  hospital  (in  charge 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity)  established  by 
her  daughter,  the  Marquise  de  Chambrun, 
at  Marvejois,  Lozere,  France,  for  soldiers 
who  have  lost  limbs  or  been  blinded  in 
battle,  and  thus  (in  numerous  cases) 
rendered  utterly  helpless,  at  least  for 
the  time  being.  We  are  told  of  one  poor 
young  fellow  who  received  as  many  as 
thirty-seven  wounds  from  a  shell  which 
exploded  near  him,  losing  both  eyes  and 
one  of  his  legs.  He  is  said  to  be  wondrously 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  has  begun  to 
learn  to  read  with  his  fingers,  in  the  hope 
of  becoming  useful  in  some  way.  The 
hospital  will  do  even  more  for  the  souls 
than  for  the  bodies  of  the  sufferers.  "Any 
person  interested  in  a  charity  so  near 
to  human  sympathy  (an  attempt  to  lift 
the  burden  of  pain  and  misery  which  the 
world  war  has  inflicted  on  mankind 


everywhere)  will  find  in  this  work  a 
beneficence  which  goes  directly  to  the 
sufferers  without  any  intermediate  expense. 
It  is  a  personal  kindness  which  will  find 
an  echo  of  heartfelt  gratitude  in  each 
one  who  receives  it.  A  blessing  will  come 
back  for  the  smallest  amount." 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the 
order  of  "  Maria  Longworth  Storer,  Central 
Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio." 


A  refreshing  note  of  optimism  is  struck 
by  M.  Emile  Verhaeren  in  a  preface  to 
"The  Little  Towns  of  Flanders,"  which 
he  describes  as  "a  book  of  faith."  He 
expresses  the  hope,  which  is  shared  by 
his  compatriots,  "that  everything  of  ours 
that  is  down  shall  soon  rise  again;  that 
Ypres,  Dixmude,  Alost,  Termonde,  Lou- 
vain,  Dinant,  Vise,  will  lie  in  ruins  only 
for  so  long  as  the  invader  soils  our  soil; 
that  even  now  the  stones  that  are  fallen, 
but  not  broken,  begin  to  be  impatient 
to  regain  their  true  position,  here  on  a 
pediment,  there  on  the  base  of  a  column; 
and  that  from  the  death  of  so  many 
things  shall  spring  the  life  of  many  more 
things  still." 

"The  Little  Towns  of  Flanders"  con- 
sists of  twelve  woodcuts  by  Albert  Del- 
stanche,  with  descriptive  notes  of  each, 
by  himself  and  some  of  the  best-known 
Belgian  poets.  Many  of  the  old  buildings 
which  he  depicts  have  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  many  others  are  in  danger 
of  demolition. 

Many  of  our  readers,  we  feel  sure, 
will  thank  us  for  reproducing  the  follow- 
ing authoritative  statement  of  Cardinal 
Amette,  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
Catholic  French  soldiers  by  the  French 
government : 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  the 
soldiers  of  the  French  army,  whether  in  the 
fighting  line,  in  the  garrison  towns,  or  in  the 
hospitals,  have  had  perfect  liberty  to  fulfil 
their  religious  duties.  Each  army  division  has 
its  official  chaplain,  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  is  assisted  by  as  many  temporary  chap- 
lains as  may  be  necessary,  who  receive  their 
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salaries  from  the  State.  Moreover,  where  pos- 
sible, the  soldier-priests — combatants,  stretcher- 
bearers,  and  infirmarians — have  the  consolation 
of  exercising  their  priestly  functions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldier.  In  all  the  hospitals  a 
chapel  is  provided,  where  the  soldiers  assist  at 
Mass  and  other  services. 

Mass  is  celebrated  wherever  there  are  priests, 
frequently  in  the  open  air,  and  often  in  the 
trenches.  These  great  facilities  given  to  the 
soldiers  have  produced  that  most  marvellous 
religious  awakening  which  has  manifested  itself 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  .  .  . 

Apropos  of  France  and  the  war,  a 
common  remark  of  American  Catholics, 
irrespective  of  their  personal  sympathies 
for  these  or  those  of  the  contending  powers, 
is  that  France,  because  of  her  past  treat- 
ment of  her  priests  and  Sisters,  deserves 
punishment.  Quite  so;  and  she  has 
received  punishment,  and  is  due  to  receive 
more,  whether  or  not  the  Allies  are 
eventually  to  be  victorious.  Every  con- 
testant in  the  present  war  has  been 
severely  punished  in  men  and  money 
and  all  that  makes  life  comfortable;  and 
victory,  by  whomever  won,  will  be  bought 
at  a  sacrifice  the  most  tremendous  in 
history. 

Discussing  the  effects  of  the  War  on 
contemporary  literature,  the  Irish  Rosary 
declares  that  for  months  past  the  book- 
binders have  strung  together  little  else 
than  a  medley  of  rubbish  on  the  Causes 
of  the  War,  the  Kaiser's  Guilt,  the  Story 
of  Belgium,  the  Remaking  of  Europe, 
and  so  on.  Such  works,  it  affirms,  are 
mostly  anonymous,  and  are  probably  the 
output  of.  a  syndicate  of  literary  hacks. 
As  for  the  good  writers,  they  are  doing 
absolutely  nothing.  "Their  faculty  has 
lost  its  sureness.  They  are  no  longer 
confident  of  catching  the  attention  of  the 
public."  Hilaire  Belloc  is  an  exception, 
because  he  can  gather  up  the  living, 
passing  facts  and  "impart  to  them  a 
clearer,  more  comprehensible  shape  by 
casting  them  in  his  own  mould."  The 
fiction  vendor,  it  appears,  is  in  the  most 
abject  and  pitiable  plight  of  all;  yet, 
pace  our  Irish  contemporary,  "Aunt  Sarah 


and  the  War"  is  a  rather  successful  bit 
of  fiction.  As  for  humor,  it  is  naturally 
at  a  discount  during  the  present  ultra- 
strenuous  period.  As  the  Rosary  puts  it: 
"Persons  who  have  had  the  keenest  sense 
of  humor  and  enjoyment  in  ordinary 
health,  lose  it  completely  when  a  malady 
stretches  them.  Such  thinking  as  they  can 
do  is  then  devoted  to  serious  things.  And, 
similarly,  a  sick  world  has  stopped  grinning. 
It  has  too  much  heartache  to  be  amused. 
It  even  declines  to  be  distracted.  No 
races,  no  football,  no  cricket,  no  regattas. 
The  time  for  these  and  like  trivialities  has 
been.  Most  melancholy  of  all  negations — 
no  books!" 


The  statement  of  a  prominent  English- 
man that,  of  the  twenty  millions  of  men 
in  the  British  Islands,  only  two  millions 
at  most  are  as  yet  under  arms,  should 
remind  some  patriot  over-seas  of  Bishop 
Hedley's  stirring  pastoral  letter  on  the 
great  war,  especially  that  portion  of  it 
in  which  the  obligations  of  patriotism 
are  set  forth.  The  Bishop's  solemn  words 
would  have  far  more  effect  on  Catholics — 
on  all  loyal  citizens  —  than  any  amount 
of  such  claptrap  as  is  now  being  dealt  out 
to  Irishmen  by  some  of  England's  recruit- 
ing officers.  Two  of  these  worthies  are 
quoted  as  saying,  inter  alia: 

The  war  was  a  struggle  on  behalf  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  as  against  brute  force. 
It  was  a  war  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  nations, 
particularly  of  small  nations,  and  the  sanctity 
of  treaties.  If  the  Germans  came  to  Ireland, 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  have  opinions, 
their  homes  would  be  sacrificed,  and  their 
property  taken  from  them,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  Irishman  to  assist  the  Allies  in  this 
war. — Do  not  listen  to  those  who  tell  you 
that  it  is  not  your  quarrel.  Are  you  mad  enough 
to  trust  to  Prussian  generosity — a  thing  un- 
known? If  the  Germans  win,  you  will  be  cast 
out  of  your  homes  and  your  farms,  as  the, 
Poles  were  flung  from  theirs  before  the  war. 
If  Germany  succeeded  in  Europe,  the  United 
States  would  be  involved,  and  might  fall  also; 
so  that  there  would  not  be  a  spot  of  ground 
where  a  free  man  could  live  or  breathe. 

Such  talk  as  this  evidently  made  'no 
impression  on  several  hundred  stalwart 
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young  Irishmen  who  lately  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  order  to  escape  con- 
scription. It  was  an  insult  to  their  intel- 
ligence to  try  to  make  them  believe  that 
Ireland  is  in  any  danger  of  ever  being 
overrun  by  Germans.  All  that  are  left 
of  them  when  the  war  is  over  will  be 
needed  at  home. 


No  less  honorable  than  romantic  was 
the  career  of  the  late  Richard  Dorsey 
Mohun,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  whom 
the  prayers  of  our  readers  were  requested 
last  week.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  Belgian  Congo  development, 
having  been  U.  S.  Consul  in  Central 
Africa  and  the  Congo  Free  State  from 
1892  to  1897.  Besides  bearing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  he  was  engaged  in  surveying 
and  erecting  telegraph  lines.  Later  on 
he  joined  exploring  and  prospecting  expe- 
ditions— one  of  which  he  commanded — 
to  Equatorial  and  South  Africa,  and 
Madagascar.  Nearly  twenty  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  the  Dark  Continent. 
For  his  good  work  in  the  Congo  Free 
State  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  he  was 
decorated  by  the  governments  of  Belgium, 
France,  and  England.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  royal  geographical  societies 
of  each  of  these  countries. 

Mr.  Mohun  was  a  grandson  of  Anna 
'Hanson  Dorsey, — so  well-known  to  Cath- 
olic readers'  everywhere.  Besides  his  wife 
and  mother,  he  leaves  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  born  in  Zanzibar,  the  other  in 
Belgium.  Although  sudden,  and  occurring 
in  a  "solitude"  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Mohun's  death  was  blessed 
by  the  ministrations  of  a  priest,  to 
summon  whom  a  non-Catholic  lady  made 
a  journey  of  twenty-six  miles  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 


worth  reading  by  all  who  have  had  their 
minds  warped  by  the  unreliable  screeds 
published  on  the  subject  by  various  sec- 
tarian journals: 

Protestants  who  do  not  discuss  religion  save 
among  themselves,  and  are  tolerant  and  con- 
siderate toward  Catholics,  can  live  anywhere 
in  Mexico  in  the  midst  of  the  most  devout 
Catholics,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Catholic 
Church  edifice,  and  be  neighbors  of  the  priests, 
without  ever  having  the  least  offence  offered 
them,  or  receiving  any  treatment  other  than 
kindness  and  good-fellowship.  But  this  seems 
to  be  impossible  for  Protestants.  In  a  few 
months  or  a  year  at  most,  if  there  be  a 
minister  among  them,  they  begin  to  criticise 
the  Catholic  clergy,  and  then  to  proselytize 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
which  generally  means  private  denunciation  of 
the  Catholic  faith  and  of  the  Catholic  clergy; 
and  finally  come  public  •  denunciations  and 
tirades  from  the  pulpit  against  Catholics  and 
priests.  The  result  of  this  is  always  the  same. 
The  priest  turns  on  them  and  retaliates;  his 
loyal  followers  take  it  up;  war  is  declared  upon 
the  American  colony. 

Figurative  war,  .of  course;  although,  be 
it  said,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  these  ultra- 
zealous  American  proselytizers  if  this 
country  has  not  become  involved  in 
entirely  useless  and  unnecessary  disputes 
with  Mexico.  The  meddling  bigots  first 
draw  down  deserved  indignation  upon 
themselves,  and  then  piously  proclaim 
the  treatment  they  receive  a  case  for 
national  intervention. 


Here  is  a  bit  of  expert  testimony  on 
the  matter  of  religious  strife  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Mexico.  It 
is  furnished  by  the  non-Catholic  Daily 
Sentinel,  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  is 


Cardinal  Gibbons  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head,  as  he  always  does,  in  saying  that 
neither  Carranza  nor  Villa  was  capable 
of  feeling  the  influence  of  lofty  motives 
of  patriotism,  and  that  they  would  not 
heed  President  Wilson's  message.  The 
fact  is,  our  government  never  blundered 
worse  than  when  it  entered  into  diplo- 
matic relations  with  these  revolutionists, 
both  of  whom  had  furnished  abundant 
proof  of  being  ripe  for  execution.  What- 
ever may  be  said  against  Huerta,  he  was 
the  leader  in  Mexico  that  the  United 
States  should  have  recognized  instead  of 
ignoring,  thus  rendering  a  bad  situation 
a  thousand  times  worse. 


Our  Lady. 

( A   Hymn  for  Little  Children.) 


BY    CAROLINE    RUSSELL    BISPHAM. 


Ij^HO  is  it  hears  our  smallest  sigh, 

And  answers  when  we  question  "Why," 
And  intercedes  with  Christ  on  High? 
Our  Lady. 

Who  is  it  dries  our  bitter  tears, 
And  drives  away  our  gravest  fears, 
And  stands  by  us  through  all  the  years? 
Our  Lady. 

Who  gave  her  Holy  Son  that  we 
Might  by  His  grace  the  stronger  be, 
And  His  dear  face  at  last  might  see? 
Our  Lady. 

Saint  John  was  her  adopted  son, 
And  we  her  children  are,  each  one; 
Who  greets  us  when  our  race  is  run? 
Our  Lady. 

Who  is  it  all  our  sorrow  knows, 
And  tears  the  thorn  from  off  the  rose, 
And    leads   us   where  God's  Garden  grows? 
Our  Lady. 


The  Adventurers. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN,    AUTHOR    OP    "JACK 
CHUMLEIGH    AT    BOARDING-SCHOOL,"    ETC. 


VI. 

PADAME  SIMON  prepared  herself  to 
go  out, — her  best  hat,  a  little  touch 
of  paint  here,  a  little  touch  of  powder 
there.  When  she  came  back,  smiling,  she 
looked  very  pleasant.  She  was  the  Madame 
Simon  who  had  deceived  Bertrand.  Very 
reluctantly,  she  led  Bertrand  up  an  aisle 
of  the  crowded  church.  Bertrand  took 
out  his  prayer-book,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  this  new  land,  felt  at  home. 
"  Domtmts  vobiscum!"  said  the  priest,  just 
as  Pere  Chalais  had  said  it.  There  was  a 


choir  of  boys.  Bertrand  said  ,to  himself 
that  he  could  sing  as  well  as  the  leading 
soprano,  and  he  knew  the  chant  better; 
he  prayed  with  all  his  heart  that  God 
would  inspire  him  with  a  plan  for  his 
deliverance. 

Mass  was  scarcely  over  when  Madame 
Simon  took  his  hand  and  insisted  on  leav- 
ing the  church.  Bertrand  had  almost 
forgotten  his  troubles. 

"Our  religion  is  the  same  everywhere," 
he  said;  "but  I  miss  the  giving  out  of 
the  blessed  bread,  as  is  done  at  home." 

"I  have  no  time  for  such  things,"  she 
answered  crossly.  "We  are  late  as  it  is; 
the  costumer  will  be  angry." 

Bertrand  was  quick  to  see  that,  having 
gained  one  end,  he  might  go  further. 

"I  know  that  I  am  a  slave,  Madame 
Simon  —  that  I  am  to  be  a  little  dancing 
monkey,  by  whom  you  will  gain  much 
money;  and  all  because  I  believed  you, 
and  because  you  have  taken  my  money, 
and  because  these  Americans  can  not 
speak  French.  But  I  tell  you  that,  if  you 
do  not  let  me  go  to  church  on  Sunday, 
and  if  you  imprison  me  in  one  room  all 
day,  I  will  sing  flat." 

Madame  stopped  short,  and  shot  fire 
from  her  eyes  at  him. 

"You  impudent  little  monkey!" 

"You  may  call  me  what  you  please," 
Bertrand  said.  "I  tell  you  frankly  that, 
if  I  had  money  or  could  speak  the  lan- 
guage, I  would  run  away.  Besides,  I  do 
not  know  where  my  relative  lives." 

Madame  Simon  laughed.  After  all,  it 
would  be  better  to  keep  the  child  in 
good  humor.  It  was  true,  he  had  nowhere 
to  go. 

The  costumer  was  also  a  Frenchman, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  story  of  an  old  house 
in  Twenty-Eighth  Street.  He  was  a  silent 
old  man.  Nevertheless,  Madame  Simon 
took  care  that,  when  he  talked,  he  should 
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talk  only  to  her.  Several  costumes  were 
chosen  from  drawings  made  by  Monsieur 
Vandrier.  Bertrand  hated  to  put  on  a 
costume  of  pink  silk,  with  a  large  hat 
with  plumes.  There  was  lace  at  the  wrists, 
and  he  was  given  a  small  dress  sword, 
with  a  knot  of  pale  blue  ribbon  at  the  belt. 

"I  will  not  wear  it!" 

"You  must!"  said  Madame  Simon, 
briefly.  "You  will  wear  it  in  the  first  act, 
when  you  dance  in  the  gavotte." 

"It  is  only  fit  for  a  girl  to  wear." 

"It  fits  you  well,  Monsieur,"  said 
Monsieur  Vandrier.  "Go  into  the  little 
room  and  try  it  on,  with  these  beautiful 
azure  silk  stockings.  In  the  second  act, 
you  wear  the  uniform  of  a  hussar." 

"That  is  better,"  said  Bertrand.  "But 
this!"  he  added  contemptuously. 

"On  Wednesday  the  hussar  uniform 
shall  be  ready."  The  old  man  saw  at 
once  that  Bertrand  might  be  moved  by 
flattery.  "And  in  the  third  act  you  wear 
a  diamond  crown,  with  a  long  mantle  of 
white  satin  and  ermine  fur." 

Bertrand' s  face  flushed. 

"I  will  not  be  a  dressed-up  monkey!" 

"But,"  continued  Monsieur  Vandrier, 
"you  change  to  the  hussar  uniform  later, 
and  ride  across  the  stage  on  a  real  horse." 

"Do  I?"  asked  Bertrand,  his  eyes 
sparkling.  "A  real  horse?" 

"Yes,"  added  Madame  Simon,  quite 
willing  to  slap  Bertrand,  but  for  the 
moment  taking  her  cue  from  the  old  man. 
"You  ride  across  the  stage,  leading  the 
troop  of  hussars,  and  waving  your  sword; 
you  will  look  beautiful." 

"Madame  has  told  me  before  that  I 
was  beautiful,"  said  Bertrand,  not  looking 
at  her.  "I  have  read  the  fable  of  the 
Crow  and  the  Fox.  The  crow  had  a  piece 
of  cheese — 

"Stop!"  said  Madame  Simon,  angrily. 
"Stop,  or  I  shall  imprison  you  in  a  room 
and  feed  you  on  bread  and  water!  Oh, 
if  I  could  only — 

"You  can  do  anything  you  choose," 
said  Bertrand,  "except  make  me  believe 
you." 


Madame  drew  the  old  costumer  aside. 

"My  nephew  is  a  wicked  child." 

"A  bold  child,  but  graceful  and  clever. 
You  will  have  to  manage  him.  You  know 
that  you  got  into  trouble  about  your  last 
'nephew.'  The  police  took  him  away 
when  you  burned  his  hand  as  a  punish- 
ment. And  there  was  the  one  before  him, 
whom  you  kept  in  the  cellar  until  he 
caught  a  fever;  and  then,  of  course,  he 
was  of  no  use.  But  this  one  is  capable 
of  anything.  His  eye  sparkles;  he  will 
refuse  to  sing  or  he  will  burn  your  house 
down.  He  is  capable  of  anything!" 

Madame  Simon  sighed.  She  would 
have  sighed  more  deeply  had  she  known 
that  Bertrand,  with  his  quick  ears,  had 
caught  this  conversation. 

"They  are  an  ungrateful  lot,  these 
boys!" 

"Pardon  me,  Madame!"  the  old  man 
said.  "But  you  can  not  blame  them. 
You  keep  them  in  poverty,  you  make 
them  work,  and  when  their  voices  are 
broken  or  they  become  ill  they  are  turned 
away.  I  have  often  wondered  that  there 
could  be  such  parents  in  the  world,  who 
would  sell  their  children  to  you.  The 
others  were  poor  creatures:  this  one  has 
spirit.  He  will  burn  the  house  over  your 
heads,  if  you  provoke  him  too  much.  He 
is  a  treasure,  too.  When  he  speaks  it 
•sounds  like  music.  Pray  do  not  provoke 
him." 

"Provoke  him!"  hissed  Madame  Simon. 
"I  would  like  to  break  every  bone  in  his 
body — and  I  will,  too,  when  he  is  no 
longer  useful.  He  is  in  our  power;  we 
can  do  what  we  will  with  him." 

Bertrand  was  at  a  table,  looking  at 
some  pages  of  military  costumes.  The  old 
man  approached  him. 

"You  will  wear  the  hussar  uniform 
with  grace,  and  I  have  done  you  a  good 
turn.  Keep  up  your  spirit.  I  can  do 
no  more  for  you.  I  owe  them  money. 
The  hussar  cloak  will  be  embroidered 
with  gold." 

"Yes,  Monsieur,"  answered  Bertrand, 
resolving  not  to  be  afraid, 
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That  afternoon  Mr.  Simon  drilled  Ber- 
trand  in  his  part.  He  was  very  docile; 
and  when  it  was  found  difficult  to 
transpose  one  of  the  songs,  Bertrand  sug- 
gested Vaucoubert's  little  piece. 

"Ravishing!"  said  Mr.  Simon,  sincerely. 
"What  pathos!    What  simplicity!" 
If  I  had  all  the  roses 

And   all   the   eglantine, 
And   all   the   sun   encloses, 

And  all  the  stars  that  shine, — 
I'd   offer   all   these   wonders 
Before  my   Lady  shrine. 

Bertrand  had  forgotten  himself  in  the 
pretty  little  song.  He  saw  the  sea  beach 
in  the  sun,  Amelie  and  Madame  la  Brune, 
Pere  Chalais  and  Vaucoubert,  —  all  the 
sweet  things  remembered  of  France.  Then 
he  stopped,  and  threw  his  head  down  on 
the  piano  and  wept  aloud. 

"Ho!  ho!"  said  Mr.  Simon.  "The  baby 
cries!  Go  on  with  your  piece,  sir!" 

Bertrand  only  wept  louder. 

"Go  on  with  your  piece!" 

"Do  what  my  husband  tells  you!" 
cried  Madame  Simon.  "You  idle  boy!" 

"I  will  not!"  Bertrand  raised  his  tear- 
stained  face.  "I  will  go  back  to  France." 

"He  will  go  back  to  France!  Ah,  yes!" 
echoed  Mr.  Simon.  "He  will  not  sing 
his  music;  he  will  not  earn  his. bread; 
he  will  fly  back  to  France!  La!  la!  la!" 

"I  will  not  be  mocked,  at;  I  will  not 
stay  in  your  stuffy  rooms,  without  air,  in 
darkness.  No,  I  can  not  do  so  when  I 
think  of  France." 

Simon  raised  his  right  hand  menacingly. 

"Be  careful!"  warned  his  wife.  "He 
means  much  money  to  us." 

"Well!"  growled  Simon,  restraining 
himself,  "I  will  not  strike  you." 

"No,"  said  Bertrand.  "You  know 
better.  I  am  not  afraid."  And  he  did 
not  seem  afraid. 

"Oh,  wait — wait  until  your  voice  is 
broken  and  you  are  useless!  Wait,  and  I 
will  cast  you  out,  to  die,  to  be  rubbish!" 

Madame  Simon  interfered. 

"You  will  wear  your  pretty  pink  satin 
dress  on  the  stage,  Bertrand,  my  young 
friend.  All  the  world  will  admire  you. 


Why,  you   will   be  as  pretty   as   a   girl!" 

"As  pretty  as  a  girl!  That  I  will 
never  be!"  stammered  Bertrand.  "I  mock 
at  your  pretty  pink  suit.  I  will  not  be 
a  pink  monkey.  I  —  I —  never !  You  can 
starve  me  if  you  like;  but  I  will  not  be 
a  monkey,  dressed  like  a  girl." 

"I  will  see."  Mr.  Simon  spoke  in  a 
deadly  calm  tone,  his  eyes'  blazing. 
"Come!"  He  grasped  Bertrand  by  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  dragged  him  to 
the  little  storeroom  where  trunks  and 
boxes  were  kept.  "There!"  he  said, 
flinging  the  boy  in  on  the  floor.  "There! 
You  shall  starve,  until  you  are  willing  to 
sing  for  your  living." 

"I  will  starve!"  said  Bertrand  loudly, 
though  his  arm  had  struck  the  sharp 
edge  of  a  box,  and  he  felt  pain. 

"Well,  starve!"  called  out  Mr.  Simon, 
locking  the  door. 

The  twilight  had  fallen;  the  room  was 
dark;  the  chill  of  disuse  and  the  smell  of 
dry  rot  were  in  it.  Bertrand  was  obliged 
to  lie  on  the  bare  floor  until  the  pain 
in  his  arm  had  passed.  His  anger  soon 
faded.  He  was  a  small  boy;  he  was 
alone;  he  was  tired;  he  was  sad.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  help  on  this  earth  for 
him.  These  people  could  do  as  they  liked 
with  him.  In  all  this  great  new  country, 
he  had  not  one  friend.  Red  Indians  and 
cowboys  would  have  treated  him  no  worse. 
Cowboys  at  least  lived  in  the  open  air, 
and  they  could  not  have  shut  him  into 
these  horrible  glooms,  from  which  strange 
creatures  might  at  any  time  come  out. 
He  could  hear  the  sound  of  passing  electric 
cars,  and  of  voices  and  footsteps;  but 
nobody  except  the  Simons  could  hear  him. 

After  a  time  he  rose  and  went  to  the 
window.  He  heard  Mr.  Simon's  voice 
saying  outside  the  door: 

"No, — not  even  a  piece  of  bread." 

"He  wants  me  to  hear  that,"  thought 
Bertrand. 

The  window  was  fastened  firmly;  and 
outside  the  panes  was  a  shutter  made  of 
painted  slats,  tinted  of  a  dusty  green. 
He  waited  until  he  heard  Mr.  Simon  leave 
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the  door.  Then  he  tried  the  fastening  of 
the  window-sash.  It  was  rusty,  and  when 
he  moved  it  a  little  it  made  a  loud 
squeaking  noise.  He  turned  away,  dis- 
couraged. There  might  be  some  tools  that 
he  could  use  in  the  room.  Trunks,  boxes, 
an  old  umbrella,  some  boxes  of  wine,  a 
half-filled  crock  of  olive  oil,  a  chunck  of 
Parmesan  cheese, — nothing  else  was  there. 
He  threw  himself  on  one  of  the  big 
trunks.  He  was  trapped.  He  imagined 
himself  a  hare  —  he  had  seen  one  in 
his  father's  woods  —  caught  by  the 
leg  between  iron  springs.  "O  Blessed 
Mother,"  he  murmured, — "O  dear  Blessed 
Mother,  please  ask  God  to  help  me!" 

He  rose  suddenly,  refreshed,  and  took 
the  crock  of  oil.  It  was  easy  to  pour 
some  drops  on  the  rusty  fastening;  after 
this  it  moved  easily.  The  outer  shutters 
were  tied  with  rope.  Bertrand  felt  in  his 
pocket  for  his  penknife, — it  was  gone. 
Just  then  a  footstep  sounded  outside  the 
door.  It  was  evident  that  somebody  was 
listening.  Bertrand  softly  lowered  the 
window,  which  was  now  well  oiled.  The 
key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  Mr.  Simon 
appeared  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers; 
he  carried  a  candle. 

"Ah— ah!"  he  said.  "I  was  right!" 
He  noticed  the  crock  on  the  floor,  its 
cork  lying  beside  it.  "You  are  like  a 
rat,  eating  our  cheese  and  drinking  our 
oil.  Ah,  my  fine  fellow,  you  will  eat 
no  more!  You  shall  starve  until  you  are 
reasonable.  When  your  spirit  is  broken, 
then  you  may  come  out." 

Bertrand  said  nothing.  Mr.  Simon 
picked  up  the  lump  of  hard  cheese  and 
the  crock  of  oil,  and  left,  locking  the  door 
very  carefully.  Bertrand  was  on  his  feet 
in  an  instant,  and  with  his  hands  on  the 
window-sash.  He  tried  in  his  wais'tcoat 
pocket  for  his  penknife:  it  was  there. 
The  hard  knot  of  rope  that  kept  the 
green  shutters  together  was  easily  cut, 
but  the  hinges  were  so  rusty  that  he  could 
not  move  them.  "Well,  what  if  I  do 
open  them?"  he  asked  himself.  He  would 
find  himself  many  feet  from  the  ground, 


appealing  for  help  to  people  who  could 
not  understand  him, — only  to  be  put  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  Simons,  and  enslaved 
by  them.  He  might  just  as  well  give  up. 
"But — no!"  he  thought.  "I  have  prayed, 
and  I  have  done  my  best,  and  the  good 
God  will  not  fail  me." 

His  hands  dripped  with  oil;  he  rubbed 
the  rusty  shutter  hinges,  and  at  last 
they  softly  turned,  as  he  pressed  against 
the  shutters.  He  looked,  not  down  into 
the  twilighted  street,  but  on  the  fire- 
escape, — -"a  balcony,"  Bertrand  called  it 
to  himself.  It  was  filled  by  two  earthen 
pots,  in  which  the  withered  stalks  of 
geraniums  still  stood,  a  roll  of  musty 
carpet,  and  a  pair  of  old  boots.  The 
boy  was  astonished  to  find  that  an  old 
iron  staircase  led  from  the  "balcony" 
downward.  He  had  never  seen  a  fire- 
escape  before  this.  Cautiously  he  threaded 
his  way  to  the  top  of  the  iron  ladder  and 
descended.  Apparently,  the  fire-escapes 
were  habitually  used  as  means  of  descent 
by  all  the  neighborhood  tenants;  for 
Bertrand  went  down  unnoticed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Candid  Grenadier. 


As  Kaiser  Wilhelm  was  one  day  inspect- 
ing a  regiment  of  foot-guards,  he  was 
struck  with  the  rather  stupid  expression 
of  a  grenadier  in  the  front  rank. 

"What's  your  name?"  asked  the  Kaiser. 

"Andree,"  replied  the  soldier, —  a  big 
fellow  from  Pomerania. 

"Ah!  Do  you  know  of  a  celebrity  whose 
name  you  bear?" 

"Yes,  sire:  a  Swedish  explorer  who  went 
to  the  North  Pole  and  didn't  come  back." 

Surprised  at  so  much  knowledge  in  a 
soldier  whom  he  had  taken  for  a  simpleton, 
the  Emperor  continued: 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

"My   captain." 

"And  what  else  did  your  captain  tell 
you  about  the  explorer  Andree?" 

"He  said,  sire,  it  was  a  pity  Andree 
hadn't  taken  me  with  him." 
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WITH   AUTHORS   AND    PUBLISHERS 


— Two  leading  Catholic  poets  of  this  country 
are  soon  to  appear  in  collected  editions, — Messrs. 
Kenedy  &  Sons  announcing  the  complete 
poems  of  Conde  B.  Fallen;  and  the  Macmillan 
Co.,  those  of  Thomas  Walsh. 

— "Our  Lord's  Last  Will  and  Testament" 
(Mission  Press,  Techny  111.)  is  an  adaptation, 
by  E.  Ruf,  from  the  third  German  edition  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Fischer,  S.  V.  D.  The  work  is 
an  exposition  of  the  text,  "Going,  therefore, 
teach  ye  all  nations,  etc.,"  and  is  a  powerful 
appeal  for  a  more  intensive  activity  in  the 
work  of  the  heathen  missions. 

— "An  Essay  on  Subjects  Connected  with  the 
Study  of  Holy  Scripture,"  by  the  Rev.  D.  S. 
Kelly,  is  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages, 
treating  succinctly,  though  very  satisfactorily, 
such  topics  as  the  Ancient  Codices  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  history  of  our  present  Bible, 
the  effect  of  the  art  of  printing  on  that  history, 
etc.  It  is  a  reprint  of  a  most  interesting  paper 
read  at  an  ecclesiastical  conference  in  the 
diocese  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

— It  is  a  pleasant  group  of  people  to  whom  we 
are  introduced  by  Clara  Mulholland  in  "Sweet 
Doreen"  (B.  Herder).  A  thoroughly  Irish, 
and  consequently  a  thoroughly  good,  story  of 
modern  life  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  it  is  replete 
with  interest,  satisfactory  in  plot,  bright  in 
dialogue,  and  altogether  adequate  in  denouement. 
The  heroine  proves  eminently  worthy  of  the 
epithet  her  friends  attach  to  her  name;  and  the 
American  maiden,  Lorna  Ashton  (conveniently 
wealthy  as  befits  a  denizen  of  the  "greatest 
country  on  earth"),  is  a  charming  personality, 
worth  while  making  the  acquaintance  of,  if 
only  in  print. 

— A  handsome  volume,  durably  bound  and 
provided  with  two  silk  markers — a  "Manual 
of  Episcopal  Ceremonies,"  compiled  by  the 
Rev.  Aurelius  Stehle',  O.  S.  B., — will,  we  are 
sure,  be  of  much  service  to  students  and  pro- 
fessors of  liturgy  and  ceremonies,  as  well  as 
to  sacristans,  and'  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  every  episcopal  house.  It  is  based,  of 
course,  on  the  C&remoniale  Episcoporum  and 
the  Pontificate  Romanum,  on  the  decrees  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  and  on  the 
writings  of  various  standard  liturgical  authors. 
The  general  text  is  in  English,  and  the  directions, 
aided  by  diagrams,  are  unmistakably  clear. 
Fr.  Stehle  has  rendered  a  very  real  service  in 
the  interest  of  correct  and  decorous  episcopal 


ceremonies.  The  second  edition  of  his  book, 
already  in  press,  will  embody  the  latest  decrees 
of  the  S.  C.  R.  Published  by  St.  Vincent's 
Seminary,  Beatty,  Pa. 

— The  leading  articles  of  the  Dublin  Review 
for  July  are:  "Father  Maturin,"  by  the  editor; 
"The  Marquise  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,"  by  the 
Comtesse  de  Courson;  "War  and  the  Conscience 
of  Nations,"  by  the  Rev.  Fr.  Cuthbert,  O.  S.  F.  C. ; 
"The  Submarine  Campaign,"  by  A.  H.  Pollen; 
"The  Neutrality  of  the  Holy  See,"  by  the 
Bishop  of  Northampton;  and  "Eleven  Months 
of  War,"  by  Lancelot  Lawton. 

— Ecclesiastical  endorsement  quickens  one's 
welcome  for  "Prayers  of  the  Gael,  being  a 
translation  from  Irish  into  English,  by  R. 
MacCrocaigh,  of  the  collection  of  Miss  Charlotte 
Dease,"  a  tastefully  bound  little  volume  whose 
perusal — or,  better  'still,  whose  prayerful  use — 
will  help  to  beget  or  strengthen  a  faith  as 
luminous  and  as  practical  as  that  of  St.  Patrick's 
children.  (Agent  in  the  United  States,  B. 
Herder.) 

— Students  of  economic  science  will  welcome 
"A  Synopsis  of  Devas'  Political  Economy,"  by 
C.  D.  Hugo,  O.  P.,  published  by  R.  and  T. 
Washbourne.  It  is  a  brochure  of  63  pages. 
Future  editions  should  be  supplied  with  a  full 
index.  Another  improvement  would  be  refer- 
ences to  the  pages  of  the  original  work  for 
each  extract.  As  everyone  knows,  the  late  Mr. 
Devas'  work  on  Political  Economy  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  language. 

— The  grounds  of  Catholic  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  are  satisfactorily  set  forth,  for 
the  benefit  of  outsiders,  in  a  booklet  of  47  pages, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Stewart,  entitled  "Why 
Catholics  Honor  Mary,"  just  published  by 
Messrs.  Washbourne.  In  view  of  the  wide- 
spread ignorance  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  this  little  work  should  have  a  large 
circulation.  Another  booklet  in  the  same 
series  is  "Guide  in  the  Ways  of  Divine  Love," 
by  the  Abbe  Granger.  It  will  help  the  reader 
to  appreciate  the  end  to  be  attained,  the  means 
to  be  employed,  the  illusions  to  be  avoided,  and 
•the  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

— "Selections  from  the  Scottish  Philosophy  of 
Common  Sense,"  edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  G.  A.  Johnston,  M.  A.  (The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.),  is  a  i2mo  of  some  two  hundred 
and  seventy  pages,  twenty-three  of  which 
are  devoted  to  the  Introduction.  Of  the 
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selections,  two-thirds  are  from  the  works  of 
Thomas  Reid  (1710-1796);  while  briefer  extracts 
from  Adam  Ferguson,  James  Beattie,  and 
Dugald  Stewart  fill  up  the  remaining  third. 
The  volume  possesses,  of  course,  no  other  than 
an  academic  interest  for  the  students  of  Catholic 
philosophy,  and  they  will  discover  that  not  all 
the  contents  of  the  book  is  either  true  philosophy 
or  genuine  common  sense. 

—A  creditable  product  of  the  Department 
of  Education  at  the  Catholic  University  is 
"The  Pedagogical  Value  of  the  Virtue  of  Faith 
as  Developed  in  the  Religious  Novitiate,"  by 
Brother  Chrysostom,  F.  S.  C.  We  are  informed 
in  the  Introduction  that  this  brochure — a 
dissertation  submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Philos- 
ophy in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree,  Doctor  of  Philosophy, — is  but 
part  of  a  larger  work,  soon  to  be  published, 
treating  of  "the  psychological  aspects  of  Faith." 
In  the  present  work,  Brother  Chrysostom 
makes  the  point  that  the  religious  novitiate, 
as  against  the  normal  school,  develops  a  character 
whose  essential  quality  is  sacrifice, — a  person- 
ality consequently  well  equipped  for  the  pro- 
fessional work  of  teaching  and  a  pedagogical 
asset  to  society.  There  is  a  copious  bibliography, 
and  numerous  footnotes  in  German.  Published 
by  John  Joseph  McVey. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
<As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed.  • 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Our  Lord's  Last  Will  and  Testament."    Rev. 

H.  Fischer,  S.  V.   D.    60  cts. 
"Sweet  Doreen."     Clara  Mulholland.     $1.10. 
"Manual     of     Episcopal     Ceremonies."      Rev. 

Aurelius  Stehle,   O.   S.   B.     $2.25. 
"Prayers  of  the  Gael."     45  cts. 
"A    Synopsis    of    Devas'    Political    Economy." 

C.  D.  Hugo,  O.  P.    20  cts. 
"Why    Catholics     Honor     Mary."     Rev.  J.   H. 

Stewart.     15  cts. 
"Guide  in  the   Ways  of   Divine   Love."     Abbe 

Granger.     25  cts. 
"Luther."  Hartman  Grisar,  S.  J.  Vol.  IV.  $3.25. 


"Pragmatism   and   the    Problem   of   the   Idea.'' 

Rev.  John  T.    Driscoll,   S.   T.   L.     $1.50. 
"Questions  of  Moral  Theology."    Rev.  Thomas 

Slater,  S.  J.    $2. 
"The   Catholic's  Ready  Answer."     M.   P.   Hill, 

S.  J.     $2.15. 
"Catholic  Moral  Teaching  and  Its  Antagonists." 

Joseph  Mausbach,   D.   D.     $2.50. 
"The    Communion    of    Saints."      Rev.    Charles 

F.  McGinnis,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  L.    $1.50. 
"The    Priesthood    and    Sacrifice    of    Our    Lord 

Jesus  Christ."    Rev.  J.  Grimal,  S.  M.   $1.75. 
"The    Giant    Tells."      Jehanne    de    la    Villes- 

brunne.     90  cts. 
"Friends   and   Apostles   of   the   Sacred   Heart." 

Rev.  P.  J.  Chandlery,  S.  J.    87  cts. 
"Compendium    Sacrae    Liturgiae."      Innocentius 

Wapelhorst,   O.   F.    M.     $2.50. 
"Sister    Gertrude    Mary."      Canon    S.    Legueu. 

90  cts. 
"The   Protomartyr  of  Scotland."     Rev.    M.   A. 

Power,  S.  J.    45  cts. 
"The    Venerable   John   Ogilvie,    S.    J."     Daniel 

Conway.    30  cts. 
"Abused  Russia."     Dr.  C.  C.  Young.    $1.35-    , 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB..  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  John  Schoenhoeft,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Cincinnati;  Rev.  Francis  Ward,  diocese  of 
Davenport;  and  Rev.  Michael  Dolan,  arch- 
diocese of  Boston. 

Brother   Pacificus,    C.   S.    C. 

Sister  M.  Maud,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross;  and  Sister  M.  Leocadia,  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph. 

Mr.  Henry  Adler,  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Bricklin, 
Mr.  Milo  Hargedon,  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Byrne, 
Miss  Catharine  Dougher,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Rosseter, 
Mr.  Richard  O'Donnell,  Mrs.  Johanna  Mills,  Mr. 
Henry  Coats,  Mr.  Albert  Goulette,  Miss  Mary 

E.  Hagerty,   Mr.  Adolph  Gresfield,   Mr.   David 
Ghesquire,    Mrs.    Katherine   McNally,    Mrs.    H. 

F.  Barnett,     Mr.    John    Lanwers,    Miss    Ruth 
Kane,  Mr.   Charles   Clark,  and  Mr.  John  Vargo. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  Chinese  missions:    J.  W.  K.,  $5.  For 
poor   missionaries:     B.   J.    M.,   $7.50.     For  the 
foreign  missions:     Mrs.  J.  T.  L.,  $3. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL   GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL   ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 


VOL.  II.  (New   Series.) 


NOTRE    DAME,  INDIANA,  AUGUST    14,  ipig. 
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[Published    every    Saturday.     Copyright,   1915:     Rev.  D.  E.  Hudson,  C.  S.  C.] 


A  Morning  Hymn. 

( Consors    Palerni   Luminis.) 


BY    ST.  AMBROSE. 


(COEQUAL  in   Thy   Father's  light, 
Light  of  the  light  and   day, 

Our  midnight  anthems  break  the  night; 
Be  with  us  while  we  pray. 

Lift  off  the  soul's  o'erclouding  veil, 

Bid  hell's  black  legions  fly; 
The  spirit  of  deep  sleep  dispel, 

Lest  we  sleep  on  and  die. 

Lord,  to  us  all  this  mercy  grant, 

Who  do  in  Thee  believe, 
And  pray  Thee  this  our  matin  chant 

In  mercy  to  receive. 

Grant,  Father  ever  good  and  kind, 

And  Thou,  Coequal  Son, 
And  Holy  Ghost,  with  both  enshrin'd, 

Eternal  Three  in  One. 


The  Burial-Place  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


BY    THE    RT.   REV.   ALEXANDER    MACDOtfALD. 


HE  present  writer  has  affirmed 
that  there  is  not  "the  faintest 
echo  of  a  tradition  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  buried  at 
Ephesus,"*  as  is  so  often  asserted.  Strictly 
speaking,  tradition  is  the  handing  down 
of  truth  by  word  of  mouth;  but  a  living 
tradition  will  find  an  echo  in  some  monu- 
ment of  the  time.  We  naturally  look  for 
some  evidence  of  its  existence  in  contem- 
poraneous writings,  when  occasion  offers. 

*  "  Religious  Questions  of  the  Day,"  vol.  iii,  p.  245.    ' 


Thus,  if  at  Ephesus,  in  the  second  century, 
a  writer  sets  himself  to  recount  the  glories 
of  that  ancient  See,  and  mentions  the 
"luminaries"  of  the  Church  that  have 
become  "extinct"  within  its  bounds,  we 
shall  expect  him  to  give  special  promi- 
nence to  Our  Lady,  supposing  it  to  be 
the  living  tradition  of 'the  place  in  his  day 
that  she  died  and  was  buried  there. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  less  a 
personage  than  Polycrates,  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  does  this  very  thing  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Pope  Victor,  toward 
the  close  of  the  second  century.  Here  is 
how  Eusebius  quotes  him  in  his  Eccle- 
siastical History  (Bk.  3,  ch.  31):  "For 
in  Asia  (Minor),  also,  certain  great  lumi- 
naries have  become  extinct,  who  will  be 
raised  again  at  the  Lord's  coming  on 
the  last  day;  .  .  .  Philip,  to  wit,  who  was 
one  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  who  died 
at  Hierapolis  with  his  two  daughters, 
grown  old  in  their  virginity.  Another 
daughter  of  his,  who  lived  a  saintly  life, 
is  buried  at  Ephesus.  Nay,  John,  too, 
who  leaned  on  the  Lord's  bosom,  who 
wore  the  breastplate  of  the  priest  of  God, 
who  was  both  martyr  and  doctor, — this 
John,  I  say,  is  buried  in  the  city  of 
Ephesus."  Eusebius  cites  him  again  (in 
Bk.  5,  ch.  26)  as  speaking  on  the  same 
subject  at  greater  length.  But  not  only 
does  he  not  give  prominence  to  Our 
Lady,  he  does  not  at  all  mention  her 
name.  "He  says  never  a  word,"  observes 
Natalis  Alexander,  "about  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God,  which  he  certainly  would 
have  done  in  this  place,  by  way  of  com- 
mending His  Church,  had  he  known  her 
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to  have  died  and  to  have  been  buried  in 
Ephesus."*  This  observation,  I  submit, 
is  eminently  just.  If  ever  silence  is 
significant,  it  is  so  in  this  instance. 

Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  knows 
nothing  of  a  tradition  of  his  Church,  in 
the  second  century,  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  died  and  was  buried  in  Asia  Minor. 
Yet  he  of  all  men  should  have  known 
it,  had  there  been  such  a  tradition.  Had 
he  known  it,  he  would  have  declared  so, 
given  the  occasion.  The  occasion  was 
given,  and  such  an  occasion  as  seemed 
to  cry  aloud  for  the  declaration;  yet  no 
word  or  hint  is  forthcoming.  We  must, 
then,  conclude  that  no  trace  of  the  alleged 
tradition  is  to  be  found  at  Ephesus  in 
the  second  century.  And  if  not  in  the 
second  century,  assuredly  not  since;  for 
the  proved  absence  of  it  at  that  time 
effectually  bars  all  setting  up  of  a  claim 
for  it  later.  Any  later  tradition  would  be 
spurious  by  the  very  fact  that  it  did  not 
exist  in  the  earlier  time.  St.  John  died 
and  was  buried  at  Ephesus  about  the  year 
of  Our  Lord  100.  If  the  Blessed  Virgin 
had  died  and  had  been  buried  there,  the 
fact  would  have  been  known  at  that 
time  to  everybody  in  the  place, — nay, 
to  many  far  beyond  it.  And  it  is  simply 
incredible  that  all  memory  of  the  thing 
should  have  perished  before  the  time  of 
Polycrates — less  than  a  hundred  years 
after.  Polycrates  himself  in  his  youth 
may  have  conversed  with  persons  who 
had  seen  St.  John.  Irenseus,  his  con- 
temporary, sat  at  the  feet  of  Polyearp, 
John's  disciple.  One  is  therefore  irre- 
sistibly led  to  the  conclusion  that  Ephesus 
was  not  the  place  of  Our  Lady's  death 
and  burial. 

But  some  evidence  is  brought  forward 
in  support  of  the  affirmative  contention. 
First  in  this  passage  in  the  synodal  letter 
of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  to  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Constantinople:  "Where- 
fore when  Nestorius,  the  renewer  of  the 
impious  heresy,  came  to  the  city  of  the 
Ephesians,  where  John  the  Theologian 

*  Hist.  Eccl.,  torn.  4,  art.  3. 


and  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  St.  Mary, 
and  of  his  own  motion  estranged  himself 
from  the  assembly  of  the  Fathers  and 
Bishops,  .  .  .  he,  too,  was  condemned  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Fathers.  .  .  ."  *  The 
elliptical  clause,  "where  John  the  Theo- 
logian and  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God, 
St.  Mary,"  is  interpreted  as  implying  a 
tradition  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus  that 
both  John  the  Evangelist  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  died  and  were  buried  there.  Tille- 
mont  insists  that  we  must  supply  the 
present  tense  of  the  verb  "to  be,"  and 
read,  "where  are  John  the  Theologian 
and  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  St.  Mary." 
"Now,  what  do  these  words,  said  of 
persons  that  were  dead,  mean,"  he  asks, 
"but  that  their  bodies  were  there? "f  But 
why  must  we  supply  the  present  tense 
of  the  verb  "to  be"?  Because,  he  says, 
in  classic  usage  it  is  often  omitted.  This 
is  true  when  the  verb  "to  be"  has  the 
force  of  a  copula,  or  connecting  link, 
between  subject  and  predicate,  which  is 
not  the  case  here.  Even  when  we  supply 
the  present  tense  of  the  verb  "to  be," 
the  clause  does  not  yield  an  intelligible 
meaning,  unless  we  suppose,  as  some 
do,  that  "John  the  Theologian  and  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  God,  St.  Mary,"  is  but 
the  title  of  the  double  church  erected  at 
Ephesus  in  their  honor. 

The  meaning  that  Tillemont  forces 
upon  the  clause  is  an  unnatural  one.  And, 
instead  of  asking  what  it  can  mean  but 
that  their  bodies  were  there,  he  should 
rather  have  concluded  that  his  recon- 
struction was  at  fault.  Others  suggest 
the  ellipsis  of  "lived,"  or  "lived  and  are 
buried,"  or  "have  memorial  churches," 
or  "are  held  in  great  veneration."  But 
who  does  not  see  that  we  are  in  the 
region  of  conjecture,  and  have  no  means 
of  knowing  with  certainty  what  the 
Fathers  of  the  Council  meant  by  the 
words?  We  can  not,  therefore,  gather 

*  Concil.   Coll.   Regia,   Parisiis,  1624,   torn.  5, 

P-   55i- 
f  "  Memoires  pour  servir  a  1'Histoire  Keel.," 

vol.  i,  p.  467. 
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from  them  that  there  existed  at  Ephesus 
in  the  fifth  century  a  tradition  that  Out 
Lady  died  and  was  buried  there.  Surmise, 
•even  when  very  plausible,  is  not  proof. 
And  the  surmise  itself,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  precluded  in  this  case  by  the  fact  that 
the  tradition  did  not  exist  at  the  close 
of  the  second  century. 

The  incidental  allusion  to  Our  Lady 
in  the  synodal  letter  is  followed  by  a 
silence  of  eight  hundred  years.  Then 
we  have  these  words  of  Gregory  Aboul- 
faradge,  surnamed  Barhebraeus,  a  Jacobite 
Bishop,  in  a  commentary  on  St.  Matthew: 
"John  the  Evangelist,  brother  of  James, 
set  out  from  Jerusalem,  accompanied  by 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  the  Lord ;  and  they 
were  both  exiled  to  the  island  of  Patmos. 
On  John's  return  from  exile,  he  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Asia,  and  founded  the 
Church  of  Ephesus.  Ignatius  and  Polycarp 
were  his  disciples.  He  buried  the  Blessed 
Mary,  but  no  one  knows  where  he  laid 
her."*  Clearly,  this  testimony  is  many 
hundred  years  too  late.  Nor  is  the  great 
gulf  between  the  first  century  and  the 
thirteenth  to  be  bridged  over  by  a  state- 
ment which  does  not  even  purport  to 
voice  tradition,  and  which  serves  but  to 
advertise  its  -author's  ignorance  of  the 
very  things  that  he  is  talking  about.  It 
was  St.  Paul,  not  St.  John,  who  founded 
the  Church  of  Ephesus.  And  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  passed  out  of  this  world  long 
before  St.  John's  exile  to  Patmos,  which 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  (81-96). 
Besides,  the  assertion  that  no  one  knows 
where  St.  John  buried  Our  Lady  rather 
makes  against  the  hypothesis  of  her 
having  been  buried  at  Ephesus,  where  the 
place  of  her  burial  could  not  but  have 
been  known.  I  will  add  that  Perdiccas, 
protonotary  apostolic  of  Ephesus,  whose 
metrical  description  of  the  holy  places 
is  assigned  by  Migne  to  the  twelfth 
century,  speaks  of  Our  Lady's  sepulchre 
,  as  being  at  Gethsemane.f 

*  Quoted  by   Arnaldi,   Super    Transitu  Beatce 
Marias,,  Genuae,   1879,  p.  42. 
t  P.  C.  torn.    133,.  col.  970. 


Thus  far,  then,  the  case  for  the  Ephesus 
tradition  rests  (i)  on  an  interpretation, 
which  at  best  is  but  conjectural,  and 
really  is  excluded  by  an  early  record; 
and  (2)  on  a  testimony  that  by  all  the 
laws  of  evidence  must  be  ruled  out  of 
court. 

But  great  names  are  cited  in  favor  of 
the  view  that  Our  Lady  died  in  Asia 
Minor.  We  are  told  "Benedict  XIV.* 
states  that  Mary  followed  St.  John  to 
Ephesus  and  died  there.  He  intended 
also  to  remove  from  the  Breviary  those 
lessons  which  mention  Mary's  death  in 
Jerusalem,  but  died  before  carrying  out 
his  intention. "f  When  we  look  up  Ben- 
edict XIV.  in  the  place  to  which  the 
reference  is  given,  we  find  that  he  makes 
the  statement  about  Our  Lady's  death 
in  Ephesus  on  the  authority  of  Clamet| 
and  Natalis  Alexander.  §  Now  Calmet 
does  but  cite  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  words  of  the  Fathers  of  Ephesus  by 
Tillemont,  which  has  already  been  dealt 
with.  He  says  that  "others  affirm  Mary 
was  buried  at  Jerusalem,"  and  refrains 
from  further  comment. 

The  work  of  Natalis  Alexander  cited 
by  Benedict,  I  have  not  seen.  But  the 
citation  given  above  from  his  Ecclesi- 
astical History  is  decisive  as  to  his  mind 
on  the  question.  A  further  citation  from 
the  same  place  will  serve  to  clinch  the 
matter:  "Others  infer  that  Mary  was 
buried  in  Ephesus  from  the  letter  of  the 
'  Council  of  Ephesus  to  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Constantinople,  which  recounts 
how  Nestorius  was  condemned  in  that 
city,  where  John  the  Theologian  and  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  God,  St.  Mary.  .  .  .  But 
these  words  do  not  signify  that  St.  John 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  buried  in 
Ephesus,  but  that  churches  were  dedicated 
to  God  there  in  memory  of  them."  The 
statement  that  Benedict  intended  to 


*   De  fcst.  D.  N.  J.  C.,  I.,  vii,   101. 
t    Cf.     Arnaldi,   Super     Transitu    B.     M.     V., 
Genes,  1879,  I,  c.  I. 

t  In  cap.  19  Joannis,  n.  27. 
§  Ad  idem  caput,   n.   25. 
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remove  from  the  Breviary  the  lessons 
which  mention  Mary's  death  in  Jerusalem 
bears  a  false  implication.  It  implies  that 
the  reason  for  the  contemplated  removal 
was  the  mention  of  Mary's  death  in 
Jerusalem;  whereas  the  reason  assigned 
by  the  Congregation  deputed  by  Benedict 
to  revise  the  Breviary  lessons  is  the 
uncritical  character  of  the  passage  from 
St.  John  Damascene*  which  indeed  is 
to-day  generally  regarded  as  an  inter- 
polation, f  To  say  that  Benedict,  when 
treating  of  the  Assumption,  "is  not  so 
emphatic  about  Mary's  death  and  burial 
in  Ephesus,"  is  to  do  him  less  than 
justice.  He  explicitly  disclaims  all  inten- 
tion of  taking  sides  in  the  controversy. 
"We,"  are  his  words,  "follow  neither  of 
the  two  opinions,  content  to  'have  set 
them  down."  | 

The  other  two  authorities  cited  are 
Calmet§  and  Tillemont.||  I  can  not  put 
my  hand  on  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  in  the  original.  In  what  purports 
to  be  an  English  translation  of  it,  I  find 
nothing  on  the  subject  under  "John"  or 
"Mary."  But  under  "Ephesus"  I  read: 
"The  Apostle  St.  John  passed  a  great 
part  of  his  life  at  Ephesus,  and  died 
there;  as  did  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Mary 
Magdalene,  according  to  the  tradition."  , 
Once  more  the  "tradition"  is  appealed 
to.  But  there  is  no  tradition,  as  we  have 
seen, — not  a  vestige  of  one. 

As  for  Tillemont,  he  advances  yet 
another  argument.  "The  passage  that  I 
have  cited  from  the  Council  of  Ephesus," 
he  writes,  "is  not  the  only  reason  I  have 
for  believing  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  died 
in  that  city.  We  learn  from  the  acts  of 
the  Council  that  the  cathedral  of  Ephesus 
was  dedicated  to  her.  Now,  we  find  no 
other  instance  of  the  kind  at  that  period 
in  trustworthy  writings.  For,  while  the 

*  Cf.  Arnaldi,  op.   cit.   p.   8. 

f  Cf.  Bardenhewer's  Patrology,  translated  by 
Shahan,  p.  588. 

%  De  Fest.  D.  N.  J.  C.  et  B.  M.  V.,  cap.  8, 
n.  12. 

§  Diet,  de  la  Bible,  art.  Jean,  Marie. 

||  Op,  cit. 


Holy  Virgin  was  always  held  in  great 
veneration,  it  was  riot  the  custom  in  the 
first  centuries  to  build  churches  in  honor 
of  a  saint  out  of  simple  devotion,  but 
only  where  the  relics  of  one  were  pre- 
served, or  in  the  place  where  the  saint 
died,  or  where  there  was  some  reason  of 
this  kind."*  Whatever  force  this  argu- 
ment may  seem  to  have  had  in  Tille- 
mont's  own  time,  it  has  none  at  all  to-day. 
We  know  that  a  church  was  built  in 
Rome  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — 
Old  St.  Mary's  in  the  Roman  Forum — 
before  the  church  that  was  dedicated  to 
her  at  Ephesus.  Yet  no  one  ever  claimed 
that  Mary  died  in  Rome,  or  ever  set 
foot  there. 

When  Tillemont  suggests  that  relics  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  were  to  be  found  at 
Ephesus  in  the  "fifth  century,  he  means 
that  her  bones  were  there.  "What  can 
these  words  signify,"  to  quote  once  more 
the  passage  already  cited,  "when  said  of 
deceased  persons,  but  that  their  bodies 
were  there?"  It  required  no  little  audacity 
thus  to  set  aside,  on  the  strength  of  a 
conjectural  inference,  the  sentiment  of 
the  Universal  Church  regarding  the  cor- 
poral assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
That  Tillemont  possessed  great  acumen, 
there  is  no  denying.  As  a  critic,  none  was 
more  keen-sighted  than  he.  But  if  one 
is  once  started  on  the  wrong  track, 
keenness  of  vision  serves  only  to  lead  one 
farther  astray. 

The  strong  point  in  Tillemont' s  argu- 
ment was  the  case  he  seemed  to  make 
against  the  Jerusalem  tradition.  This  is 
what  so  greatly  impressed  Benedict  XIV. 
and  many  others.  According  to  Tillemont, 
the  tradition  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
rested  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  on  the 
relation  of  a  certain  Euthymius  which  is 
cited  in  the  second  sermon  of  St.  John 
Damascene  on  the  Assumption.  But  new 
evidence  has  come  to  light  since  Tille- 
mont's  time.  And  to-day,  though  the 
Euthymian  account  is  commonly  regarded 
as  having  little  weight,  "we  may  con- 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  467-468. 
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elude,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Catholic 
Encyclopaedia,  "that  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  there  existed  a 
fairly  general  tradition  that  Mary  had 
died  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  in 
Gethsemane." 

The  tradition  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
would  very  likely  have  been  accepted  by 
everybody  now  were  it  not  for  the  influ- 
ence exercised  on  many  minds  by  the 
"meditations,"  or  visions,  or  revelations 
of  Catherine  Emmerich.  According  to 
this  holy  soul,  the  Blessed  Virgin  spent 
the  last  years  of  her  life,  and  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ephesus.*  But  the  Venerable  Mary  of 
Agreda  and  St.  Brigid  of  Sweden  make 
the  place  of  Our  Lady's  death  and  burial 
to  be  Jerusalem.  In  an  historical  dis- 
cussion, private  revelations  have  simply 
no  value,  and  should  have  no  place.  If, 
however,  we  do  take  account  of  them,  it 
would  seem  the  part  of  prudence  to  give 
the  preference  to  those  that  have  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Church.  The  reve- 
lations of  St.  Brigid  have  received  the 
form  of  approval  which  the  Church  gives 
with  a  view  to  canonization,  and  which 
guarantees  them  worthy  of  pious  belief. 
The  visions  of  Catherine  Emmerich  lack 
this  commendation. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  on  the  second 
and  minor  question  as  to  whether  Our 
Lady  ever  went  with  John  to  Asia  Minor. 
It  must  be  owned  that  there  is  at  least 
nothing  to  prevent  our  saying  that  she 
may  have  done  so.  The  testimony  of 
Polycrates  does  not  exclude  a  temporary 
residence;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  speaks 
only  of  the  "luminaries"  that  became 
"extinct"  in  Ephesus.  But  there  is  not 
the  faintest  trace  of  an  ancient  tradition 
on  the  point.  And  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  St.  John  went  to  Ephesus 
till  after  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul,  in 
A.  D.  67.  At  that  time,  according  to  the 
common  opinion,  the  Blessed  Virgin  had 
already  departed  this  life.  Baronius,  in 

*  '/Vie  de  la  tr£s  Sainte  Vierge,"  Paris,  pp. 
482-507, 


his  Annals,  says  that  she  accompanied 
St.  John  to  Ephesus.  But  he  was  misled 
into  saying  so  by  reading  "  quandoque 
incoluerunt"  (abode  at  one  time),  in  a 
Latin  version  of  the  synodal  letter  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  cited  above;  whereas, 
in  the  original  Greek,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  verb  is  wanting.  Pagi  notes  this 
in  his  "  Critica  Historico-Chronologica  in 
Annales  C.  Baronii"  (Antverpiae,  1727). 

Our  only  means  of  knowing  about  the 
past  are  (i)  historical  records,  (2)  tradi- 
tion, (3)  legitimate  deduction  from  data 
supplied  by  one  or  other  of  these.  History 
is  silent;  tradition  there  is  none;  and  we 
have  no  data  whence  an  inference  can  be 
drawn.  There  is,  therefore,  simply  no 
warrant  for  affirming  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ever  visited  Ephesus  or  sojourned 
there. 

The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 


BY    GEORGINA    PELL    CURTIS. 


XI. 

HAT    success    have    you     had, 
Upkelous?" 

The    Greek,    thus    addressed 
by  Dr.  Way,  looked  sulky. 

"I've  been  completely  balked,  as  usual." 

"Indeed!  For  a  bright  man,  Upkelous, 
and  one  who  calls  himself  a  first-class 
detective,  you  have  not  made  a  brilliant 
success  of  this  job.  We  have  been  here  for 
three  months  or  more  without  accom- 
plishing anything,  and  meanwhile  our 
expenses  are  piling  up.  Headquarters 
don't  like  it.  They  think  we  are  too 
slow  in  getting  results." 

"Well,  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  there's 
Brown.  He's  ready  to  get  on  this  job 
all  right,  and  he's  fairly  burning  for 
revenge." 

"A  desire  for  revenge  may  work  in 
certain  quarters;  for  instance,  I  have 
set  him  to  waylay  and  talk  to  the  men 
who  he  knows  are  disaffected,  like  Zaleski 
for  one.  But  Brown  has  no  horse  sense, 
and  he  is  too  large  and  noisy.  He  would 
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never  do  to  stalk  the  enemy,  listen  at 
doors,  and  quickly  get  out  of  sight, — 
in  all  of  which  you  are  an  adept." 

Somewhat  mollified,  the  Greek  became 
a  little  more  communicative. 

"I  laid  in  wait  for  the  fiddler  this 
afternoon  for  over  an  hour,"  he  said. 
"Then  finally  he  appeared.  He  set  off 
diagonally  across  that  trail,  just  above 
here,  which  leads  over  a  spur  of  the 
mountain  to  the  old  abandoned  road.  I 
let  him  get  a  good  way  ahead,  as  he 
walks  so  slowly,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
limping  to-day  more  than  usual.  Finally 
I  set  off  after  him.  I  came  around  the 
spur  of  the  mountain  facing  the  old  road, 
and  the  fiddler  had  completely  vanished. 
I  was  so  surprised  that  I  stood  still, 
wondering  if  there  was  any  cave  or  secret 
hiding-place  into  which  he  could  have 
slipped,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the  chug, 
chug  of  an  automobile;  and  before  I 
could  collect  my  wits,  which  were  a 
great  deal  scattered  by  such  a  sound  in 
that  out-of-the-way  place,  down  the  road 
from  the  quarries  beyond  came  Stonewall's 
car,  driven  by  his  chauffeur,  and  out 
jumped  Stonewall  himself  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me.  'You  are  one  of  Dr.  Way's 
patients  from  the  sanitarium  camp  ? '  he 
said.  'I  am  going  in  your  direction.  Let 
me  drive  you  home.'  So  there  was  nothing 
for  me  to  do  but  say,  'Yes,'  though  I 
wanted  to  stay  and  continued  my  hunt 
for  the  fiddler." 

"Did  Stonewall  talk  much?" 

"I  should  say  he  talked  a  streak.  He 
intimated  my  tastes  were  the  same  as 
his,  —  that  I  liked  lonely  walks,  and  to 
find  out  the  unusual  places;  and  he  asked 
if  I  often  came  there.  I  told  him  I  had 
seen  the  fiddler  cross  the  mountain  spur 
not  long  before,  and  had  followed  him, 
as  you  wanted  me  to  find  him  and  talk 
to  him  about  a  miner  who  seemed  to  have 
a  bad  case  of  tuberculosis.  Then  I  added 
that  you  wanted  to  bring  the  man  to  the 
camp  for  a  while,  for  rest  and  treatment." 

"Did  he  catch  on?" 

"Oh,  yes,  right  away!    I  told  him  that 


the  fiddler  had  so  much  influence  with 
the  men  that  you  sent  me  to  him  rather 
than  bother  Stonewall  himself  with  such 
details;  and  he  said  he  understood,  and 
that  you  could  always  approach  the 
fiddler  with  any  scheme  for  the  miners; 
that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  was 
all  right." 

"Well,   I  must  say  you  were  smart  to 
throw  hm  off  the  scent  that  way.     But 
meanwhile  we  haven't  got  the  fiddler." 

"He'll  get  caught  sooner  or  later.  I'm 
rather  glad  myself  I  fell  in  with  Stonewall. 
After  hearing  all  about  your  philanthropic 
schemes,  he  will  •  never  dream  of  sus- 
pecting us  when  the  fiddler  disappears." 

"That  is  true;  and  the  more  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  sure  I  am  that  the  fiddler 
must  go.  It  is  he  who  has  balked  all 
our  plans,  and  not  Stonewall.  The  men 
wouldn't  care  a  rap  for  Stonewall's  new 
buildings  and  sanitary  cottages  and  his 
general  social  uplift,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fiddler.  The  fiddler  is  the  connecting  link. 
The  men  adore  his  music,  his  way  of 
talking,  and  his  queer  personality.  They 
hang  on  all  he  says,  and  he's  dead  against 
strikes  and  discontent.  He's  so  cheerful 
himself  that  he  makes  all  the  men  cheerful ; 
so  they  just  delve  along,  and  Zaleski  says 
he  can't  do  anything  with  them." 

"Zaleski  is  a  fool." 

"No,  he's  not.  Firebrands  are  never 
fools,  but  he  lacks  the  magnetism  that 
the  fiddler  has.  Zaleski  can  make  inflam1 
matory  speeches;  but  the  last  time  he 
got  a  few  men  together  and  began  to  talk, 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  argument,  to 
which  I  had  been  listening  (for  I  was 
there  in  disguise,  as  a  sympathizer),  the 
fiddler  began  to  twang  his  fiddle  some- 
where outside.  The  men  fidgeted,  turned 
their  heads,  and  suddenly  every  man  of 
them  bolted  for  the  door  and,  presto! 
Zaleski  was  left  to  talk  to  empty  air — 
and  me." 

The  Greek  burst  out  laughing. 

"How  I  wish  I  had  been  there!"  he 
said.  "How  mad  Zaleski  must  have  been! 
His  temper  is  none  of  the  sweetest." 
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"He  was  furious,  and  all  the  more  so 
because  I  could  not  help  laughing  myself." 

"Well,  then,  all  plans  having  failed  so 
far,  what  is  your  next?" 

"That  is  where  you  have  me.  I  shall 
have  to  think  matters  over." 

"Until  then  I  will  lie  off  and  take  a 
rest." 

"You're  awfully  lazy,  Demetrius." 

"Simply  a  question  of  difference  of 
race.  You're  a  New  Englander  trans- 
planted to  the  West.  That  combination 
always  hustles  and  drives.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  born  and  educated 
in  the  land  of  the  free,  and  a  product 
of  its  public  schools,  am  the  son  of 
European  parents.  It's  in  my  Southern 
blood  to  go  slow,  take  life  easy,  and  to 
rest  and  dream." 

"You  don't  take  life  easy  where  Liz 
Palacky  is  concerned." 

"I'd  defy  any  normal  man  not  to  work 
hard  to  get  her,  especially  if  he  is  a 
descendant  of  the  sons  of  poetic  Greece, 
as  I  am." 

"And  yet  you  know  you  don't  succeed. 
The  girl  has  eyes  for  no  one  but  Plunkett." 

"And  Plunkett  worships  at  the  shrine 
of  Nana  Egan.  So  runs  away  this  mad, 
distorted  world.  But  just  because  Plunkett 
gives  Liz  the  cold  shoulder,  I  have  hope." 

"Bah!  I  would  not  be  a  second  fiddle; 
besides,  it  will  totally  unfit  you  for  your 
work." 

"Better  to  be  a  second  fiddle  than  no 
fiddle  at  all,  like  yourself." 

This  pleasant  shaft  struck  home;  and 
Way,  plain  of  feature  and  awkward  of 
gait,  scowled  at  the  handsome,  graceful 
Greek,  who  was  regarding  him  with  an 
expression  of  cynical  amusement.  The 
labor  agitator  swallowed  his  rising  temper 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"It's  a  long  road  that  has  no  turning," 
he  said. 

XII. 

"You  feel  better  to-day,  little  one? 
And  you  like  the  book  I  bought  for  you 
at  D — ,  called  'Greyfriar's  Bobby'?" 


just  lovely!  It  is  about  the  very  darlingest 
dog!" 

"Something  like   Jock,    isn't   he?" 

"Yes,  he's  a  good  deal  like  Jockie;  and 
he  loved  the  old  shepherd  just  as  your 
dog  loves  you." 

Ruth  Patacky's  usually  pale  little  face 
was  flushed,  and  her  magnificent  dark 
eyes  shone  with  love  and  delight.  Very 
dear  to  her  heart  had  her  kind  friend,  the 
fiddler,  become;  and  what  were  formerly 
weary  hours  of  pain  had  changed  to 
winged  moments,  when  the  fiddler  talked 
to  her  and  played  for  her.  He  it  was 
who,  out  of  his  earnings,  had  bought  her 
books;  and  his  kind  heart  and  inventive 
brain  had  devised  numerous  ways  of 
easing  and  brightening  the  little  girl's 
life.  Sometimes,  when  Liz  had  to  be  away 
and  her  father  was  in  the  mines,  the 
fiddler  had  left  his  dog  with  her;  and 
hence  Jock  and  little  Ruth  were  now 
fast  friends. 

The  fiddler  knelt  down  by  her  side,  and 
smoothed  back  the  dark  hair  from  her 
face. 

"Shall  I  read  to  you,  Ruthie,  or  play 
for  you?" 

"Play  to  me  first.  Play  that  lovely 
Hungarian  music;  it  makes  me  feel  so 
happy." 

So  the  fiddler  took  his  violin  from  its 
case  and  played  for  the  child  the  music 
that  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  mystic 
things  in  the  world, — full  of  a  strange, 
piercing  sweetness,  fugitive,  and  impossible 
to  describe.  Ruth  lay  back  in  her  chair 
and  took  it  all  in,  and  understood  as  only 
a  child  of  her  race  and  temperament  could 
do.  Out  in  the  kitchen,  Liz  listened; 
and  even  her  wild,  fierce  heart  was  soothed 
by  the  weird,  magic  strains.  For  half 
an  hour  the  fiddler  played,  until  finally 
Ruth's  black  lashes  lay  heavy  on  her 
clear  pale  skin,  and,  lulled  by  the  music, 
she  slept.  Gradually  the  musician  played 
lower  and  lower,  until  finally  he  stopped, 
and  then  the  violin  was  restored  to  its 
case. 


"Oh,  I  am  lots  better,  and  the  book  is         The  fiddler  looked  long  at  the  sleeping 
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child,  noting  with  satisfaction  the  look 
of  improvement  in  her  health.  She  was 
surely  more  plump  and  less  pale  than  when 
he  first  knew  her.  The  door  of  the  kitchen 
opened  as  he  sat  and  thought,  and  Liz 
beckoned  to  him.  Rising  noiselessly,  he 
crossed  the  small  room,  and,  entering  the 
kitchen,  waited  while  Liz  quietly  closed 
the  door.  Then  the  girl  turned  to  him, 
a  softened  expression  in  her  eyes. 

"I've  something  particular  I  want  to 
say,"  she  began. 

"Yes." 

"It's  about  Zaleski.  I  am  sure  he's 
plotting  against  you." 

The  fiddler  smiled.  "I  know  that," 
h.e  said. 

"Then  it's  no  news  at  all?" 

"Oh,  no  indeed,  my  girl,  it's  not!  I've 
known  for  a  long  time  that  he  wants 
my  scalp." 

"Well,  if  you  know,  that's  O.  K.  But 
if  he  hurts  a  hair  of  your  head,  I'll  claw 
him  to  death;  you've  been  that  good  to 
Ruthie." 

"No  one  could  help  loving  that  child." 

"Sure  no  one  could.  How  I  wish  she'd 
get  well!" 

''Perhaps  she  can,  Liz." 

The  girl  drew  nearer  to  him,  'with  a 
startled  look  in  her  eyes,  but  "Oh!"  was 
all  she  said. 

"I've  been  thinking  of  it  for  some 
time,"  continued  the  fiddler.  "I've  known 
of  wonderful  cures  of  diseases  like  hers. 
If  you'll  let  me,  I'll  ask  Stonewall  to  do 
something  for  her.  He  has  an  awfully 
clever  doctor  coming  here.  I  heard  him 
say  one  day,  when  he  was  talking  about 
one  of  the  miners,  that  this  Dr.  Caldwell 
was  an  authority  on  bones." 

"But   he'd   hurt   Ruthie,    I'm   sure." 

"No,  I  don't  think  he  would.  If  any- 
thing had  to  be  done,  he'd  give  her  what 
they  call  an  anaesthetic,  and  she'd  never 
know  she  was  being  hurt." 

But  Liz  threw  up  her  hands  in  horror. 
In  her  mind  there  was  only  the  prejudice 
of  her  class  against  such  methods. 

(To  be 


"I'd  die  before  I'd  let  him  do  that  to 
Ruthie." 

"Then  she  may  have  to  stay  lame.  She 
can't  get  well  by  magic." 

The  girl  locked  and  unlocked  her  hands 
as  if  in  despair. 

"You're  so  good,"  she  cried,  "and  I 
do  trust  you!  But  when  I  think  of  the 
doctors  fussing  at  Ruth,  it  hurts." 

"Well,  wait  a  while  and  think  about 
it  till  it  doesn't  seem  so  bad.  Dr.  Caldwell 
isn't  here  yet." 

"And  you'll  be  sure  to  be  careful  about 
that  bonehead  Zaleski?" 

"I  will,  Liz;  and  I  think  there's  more 
phosphorus  in  his  head  than  bone,  espe- 
cially when  a  match  is  applied  to  it,  and 
he  starts  off  on  his  speeches." 

The  girl  laughed  as  the  fiddler  opened 
the  door  into-  the  inner  'room.  Finding 
Ruth  still  fast  asleep,  he  took  his  fiddle 
and  departed.  Liz  finished  washing  her 
dishes;  and  then,  finding  Ruth  awake 
but  very  drowsy,  she  tenderly  put  her 
little  sister  to  bed.  An  hour  later,  attired 
in  her  red  and  white  calico  dress  and 
red  ribbons,  she  was  at  the  recreation  hall 
for  the  dance  which  the  girls  were  free 
to  have  there  nightly.  The  room  set 
aside  for  that  purpose  was, '  both  in  size 
and  environment,  a  great  improvement 
on  the  one-time  dance  hall  of  the  now 
demolished  road  house.  A  second-hand 
piano  had  been  bought  and  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  to-night  it  was 
Meissner  who  played,  the  fiddler  being 
absent.  Liz  wondered  why  he  had  not 
come,  but  decided  that  he  was  probably 
tired  and  had  gone  home  to  bed.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  she  had  a  dance 
with  Zaleski, — an  offer  she  accepted  so 
that  she  could  tell  him  that  if  he  hurt 
a  hair  of  the  fiddler's  head  she  would 
kill  him. 

"I'd  like  to  know  who  told  you  I  even 
thought  of  the  man,"  Zaleski  said. 

Liz  laughed  sarcastically. 

"  Mum's  the  word,"  she  answered.  "Just 
remember  what  I  tell  you." 

continued.) 
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Ballade  of  Pleasure.  A  Woman  of  the  Bentivoglios. 


BY     E.    BECK. 


^HROUGH  all  the  lands  of  the  whole  world 
wide, 

And  over  the  broad  and  the  boundless  main, 
In  lowly  homes  and  in  halls  of  pride, 

In  street  and  square  and  in  country  lane, 

In  search  of  pleasure  folk  strive  and  strain, 
Yet  ofttimes  fail  they  to  understand 

The  truth  by  all  ages  and  times  made  plain — 
Duty  and  pleasure  walk  hand  in  hand. 

Not  always  is  learning  by  pleasure's  side: 

Sundered   afar  are   sometimes   the  twain. 
Some  think  that  pleasure  must  still  abide 

Wherever  riches  and  comfort  reign. 

And  some  who  honors  and  titles  gain 
Have  pleasure  far  from  their  hearthstone  banned, 

And  learn  too  late,  in  their  grief  and  pain, 
Duty  and  pleasure  walk  hand  in  hand. 

Pride  in  the  search  makes  a  sorry  guide 

For  the  rich  or  poor,  for  the  prince  or  swain, 

As  many  a  searcher  will  testify 

When  the  days  of  youth  are  upon  the  wane, 
And  lengthened  labors  are  all  in  vain. 

Men  famed  for  wisdom  in  every  land 
With  voice  and  pen  evermore  maintain 

Duty  and  pleasure  walk  hand  in  hand. 

ENVOY. 
Youths  and  maidens  for  pleasure  fain, 

Know  that  while  breezes  blow  chill  or  bland, 
While  the  grass  grows  green  upon  hill  and  plain, 

Duty   and  pleasure   walk   hand  in   hand. 


AT  every  moment  of  our  lives  we  should 
be  trying  to  find  out,  not  in  what  we 
differ  with  other  people,  but  in  what  we 
agree  with  them;  and  the  moment  we 
find  we  can  agree  as  to  anything  that 
should  be  done,  kind  or  good  (and  who 
but  fools  couldn't?),  then  do  it — push  at 
it  together.  You  can't  quarrel  in  a  side- 
by-side  push;  but  the  moment  that  even 
the  best  men  stop  pushing,  and  begin 
talking,  they  mistake  their  pugnacity  for 
piety,  and  it's  all  over. — Ruskin. 


BY    GABRIEL    FRANCIS    POWERS. 

II. — THE  VIA  DOLOROSA. 
HE  carriage  which  waited  for  the 
Bentivoglio  ladies  at  the  door  of 
their  monastery  of  San  Lorenzo 
conveyed  them,  in  the  bright, 
clear  August  morning,  to  the  Convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Trinita  de'  Monti, 
where  they  were  to  spend  a  couple  of 
days  before  leaving  the  Eternal  City  for 
good.  They  were  met  by  their  two  sisters, 
Agatha  and  Alphonsa,  both  religious  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  and  by  many  of  their 
one-time  teachers.  Cardinal  Franchi  cele- 
brated Mass  for  them;  and  at  ten  o'clock 
the  four  Bentivoglio  sisters  who  were 
religious,  and  their  younger  sister,  Matilde, 
now  an  Oblate  at  Tor  de'  Specchi,  drove 
together  to  the  Vatican  for  their  farewell 
audience  with  the  Holy  Father.  They 
were  perfectly  at  home  there;  having, 
besides  the  memory  of  their  father, 
brothers  who  were  in  the  Pontifical  Noble 
Guard,  and,  at  public  functions,  their 
own  right  of  entrance  to  the  tribune 
reserved  for  ladies  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy. It  was  the  last  privilege,  how- 
ever, that  these  noble  women  would  be 
disposed  to  claim. 

They  stood  humbly  against  the  wall 
in  the  Sala  del  Trono  until  Pius  IX. 
entered,  looking  around,  and  asking  aloud: 
"Where  are  my  daughters?  I  want  to 
see  them."  It  was  to  them,  amongst  the 
many  admitted,  that  he  bent  with  the 
greatest  tenderness;  them  that  he  blessed 
at  the  last,  turning  back  to  gaze  upon 
them;  and  his  great  heart  could  not 
quite  conceal  the  emotion  with  which 
he  saw  them  leave  land  and  home.  "You 
will  obtain  for  many  souls  the  grace  to 
understand  that  true  happiness  is  not 
found  in  material  and  temporal  things." 
These  words  were  one  of  the  exiles' 
rewards,  and  assuredly  a  prophecy. 
The  Sisters  made  their  last  confession 
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in  Rome  in  the  same  Church  of  the  Trinita 
where  they  had  made  their  first  as  little 
children;  and  on  the  morrow,  the  eve 
of  Our  Lady's  Assumption,  received  Holy 
Communion  at  the  altar  in  the  narrow, 
devout  chapel  of  Mater  Admirabilis.  This 
was  the  day  fixed  for  their  departure, 
and  they  must  have  found  it  necessary 
to  steel  their  hearts  at  that  last  solemn 
hour;  for  to  leave  Rome  is  to  die.  Fortu- 
nately, they  had  the  consolation  of  going 
to  Assisi;  and  Matilde  and  their  brother 
Cornelio  went  this  first  stage  of  the 
journey  with  them.  Mother  Magdalen 
has  left  some  simple  memoirs  in  which 
she  gives  a  short  account  of  their  doings. 
They  visited  first  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli 
and  the  ancient  Cells;  then  the  Church 
of  St.  Francis  and  his  tomb;  finally,  San 
Damiano,  with  its  wonderful  memories 
of  St.  Clare's  life  and  death;  and  her 
relics  and  shrine  at  Santa  Chiara.  Here 
they  spent  the  feast  of  our  Blessed  Lady's 
Assumption,  and  slept  in  the  famous 
monastery  of  their  Order.  The  plain 
record  hints  only  at  the  deep,  holy  im- 
pressions received  in  all  these  hallowed 
spots.  They  could  "hardly  lay  aside 
again"  the  silver  case  with  the  salve, 
"deliciously  fragrant"  still,  which  St. 
Clare  made  for  the  wounds  of  her  holy 
father  St.  Francis.  And  a  "holy  tremor" 
ran  through  their  bodies  when  the  abbess 
took  their  mantles  from  the  shrine  of 
St.  Clare,  where  she  had  laid  them,  and 
placed  them  upon  their  heads. 

Through  the  graceful  courtesy  of  an 
old  friend  who  joined  the  party  at  Assisi, 
the  Bentivoglios  were  all  put,  intentionally, 
upon  the  wrong  train,  and  landed — much 
to  their  surprise  and  delight — in  the 
magic  city  of  Venice.  They  found  them- 
selves for  the  first  time  in  a  gondola 
threading  the  waterways  between  the 
antique  palaces  and  gardens,  and  spent  a 
day  that  was  to  them  like  fairyland.  To 
Padua  they  went  intentionally  and  without 
error;  and  here  at  the  station,  after  their 
devotions  at  St.  Anthony's  shrine,  they 
parted  from  the  last  two  of  their  kin 


who  had  accompanied  them,  Matilde  and 
Cornelio, — all  these  farewells  harrowing 
to  the  very  soul,  because  they  were  felt 
to  be,  as  indeed  they  were,  final. 

At  Milan,  while  waiting  between  trains, 
they  saw  the  famous  Gothic  Duomo  of 
white  marble;  thence  to  Nice,  en  route 
for  Marseilles,  where  they  were  to  take 
steamer.  At  Nice  they  halted  several 
days.  The  Father  General  of  their  Order — 
that  same  Bernardine  of  Portogruaro  who 
had  been  so  strong  an  influence  in  the 
early  days  of  Magdalen  Bentivoglio's 
religious  life — was  at  that  time  ho'ding 
his  canonical  visitation  in  the  Franciscan 
houses  of  Nice.  He  spent  some  hours  each 
day  with  the  two  Sisters,  advising  and 
instructing  them;  and  on  the  23d  of 
August  he  received  the  renewal  of  their 
vows  and  gave  them  his  last  blessing. 

One  feels,  in  the  brief  lines  of  the 
memoirs,  a  more  poignant  pain  in  the 
agony  of  this  farewell.  Father  Bernardine, 
more  than  others,  had  shared  Mother 
Bentivoglio's  ideals,  and  had  inspired  her 
with  his  own  fervor;  the  goal  she  was 
about  to  reach  had  been  a  dream  with 
both  of  them:  the  labor  and  hardships 
were  to  be  hers  alone.  -  There  was  a 
further  delay  at  Marseilles,  where  they 
dwelt  amongst,  and  learned  to  love  for 
life,  their  French  Poor  Sisters  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Clare;  and  where  they  saw 
the  religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
especially  that  Mother  Pauline  Perdraux 
who,  as  a  novice  at  the  Trinita,  had 
painted  Mater  Admirabilis,  —  the  child, 
Costanza  Bentivoglio,  posing  for  it. 

They  sailed  at  last  on  a  merchant 
steamer,  the  "Castalia,"  September  n, 
,1875,  touching  at  several  Spanish  ports; 
and  passed,  on  September  26,  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar, — from  sunny  waters 
to  stormy  waters;  Mother  Magdalen 
the  first  victim  of  seasickness;  then  fair 
weather,  and  long  hours  of  uplifted  hearts 
and  quiet  prayer  on  deck ;  sunrises  and 
sunsets  and  starlight,  until  on  October  10, 
toward  evening,  a  little  bird  flew  in  at 
their  sitting-room  window,  and  the  two 
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Franciscan  hearts  exulted  because  God 
was  sending  them  a  message  of  welcome, 
and  St.  Francis'  "Sister  Swallow,"  or 
other  winged  tiny  sister,  was  greeting 
them  as  its  kind  had  so  of!;en  greeted  him. 
Land  was  not  yet  in  sight,  but  it  was 
near;  and  on  October  12,  early  in  the 
morning,  all  hastened  on  deck  for  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  new  continent. 

"We  landed  in  New  York  October  12, 
about  i  p.  m."  She  does  not  say  how  it 
struck  them.  Many  Italians  are  appalled, 
on  landing,  at  the  material  ugliness  of  a 
city  that  presents  to  the  arriving  stranger 
ungainly  docks  and  wharves,  and  the 
confusion  and  squalid  unpleasantness  of 
a  "down- town"  district  generally.  With 
many  the  impression  will  change.  But 
these  refined  women,  of  secluded  life, 
found  themselves  on  the  crowded  side- 
walks, not  understanding  what  was  said 
around  them,  and  bewildered  by  the  great 
Babel  of  voices  and  roaring  sounds.  They 
went  to  the  Grey  Sisters  for  lodgings. 
"October  13  we  felt  very  lonely.  We  were 
left  entirely  to  ourselves.  No  one  came 
near  us." 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Dolor osa. 
When  they  left  Rome,  cardinals,  prelates, 
such  distinguished  religious  as  Padre 
Secchi,  S.  J.,  the  famous  astronomer,  and 
many  noble  ladies,  friends  and  relatives, 
had  called  ceremoniously  to  bid  them 
farewell.  In  New  York  nobody  knew 
them,  and  they  knew  nobody.  They  grew 
alarmed  at  the  solitude  in  which  they 
were  left  and  at  their  own  sudden  inaction. 
Everything  appeared  to  have  grown  still 
around  them.  They  begged  to  be  taken 
to  Father  Paolino,  their  escort,  who  was 
at  the  convent  of  his  Order;  and  he 
advised  them  that,  for  reasons  which 
seemed  to  him  weighty  and  sufficient,  he 
had  decided  to  go  no  farther,  but  to 
await  in  New  York  fresh  instructions  from 
the  General.  Mother  Ignatius  Hayes  came 
to  hear  when  they  would  pursue  their 
journey  with  her;  and  they  were  obliged 
to  tell  her  that,  as  Father  Paolino  refused 
to  budge,  they  felt  compelled  likewise 


to  await  orders.  Grieved  to  the  heart, 
Mother  Hayes  left  them  and  went  her 
way. 

And  now  began  for  the  poor  Sisters  a 
long,  bitter  period  of  waiting,  which 
taxed  their  endurance  to  the  last  limit. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  were  left 
from  October  to  June  without  letters  from 
their  superiors  and  without  means.  They 
left  the  Grey  Sisters,  fearing  to  burden 
their  poverty.  They  rented  a  room,  and 
then  gave  that  up,  having  no  more  money 
to  pay  for  it.  Many  days  they  spent  with- 
out taking  food  at  all.  They  met  a  few 
priests  and  some  charitable  persons  who 
occasionally  helped  them  a  little,  but  no 
strong  hand  reached  out  to  succor  them. 
They  always  remembered  with  gratitude 
that  one  day  on  the  street  a  poor  old 
Irishwoman,  "with  many  courtesies,"  gave 
them  five  cents;  and  that  another  time  a 
young  Irishman,  on  whom  they  prayed 
all  God's  blessings,  accosted  them  in 
grave  reverence  and  offered  them  an  alms. 

On  one  occasion  Mother  Magdalen,  in 
direst  need,  went  to  beg  at  the  Convent 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  She  did  not  say 
that  she  was  an  old  pupil  or  that  her  name 
was  Bentivoglio.  The  Sister  at  the  door 
brought  her  a  bowl  of  soup,  requesting 
her  to  take  a  seat  in  the  hall.  Mother 
Magdalen  sat  in  the  hall  and  humbly  and 
gratefully  ate  the  soup  of  charity.  We 
must  confess  that  no  other  of  the  un- 
written incidents  of  her  life  touchsd  us 
so  much  as  this  one;  for  Ann  Bentivoglio 
had  her  pride  of  name  and  race  in  youth, 
and  the  annals  of  the  city  of  Bologna  come 
crowding  into  one's  memory, — the  glory 
and  art  of  the  Renaissance  palace,  the 
golden  galleys  of  Giovanni  II.;  the  inves- 
titure of  the  youth  Annibale,  trumpets 
'blaring  and  guns  fired,  as  gonfalonier  of 
justice;  the  army  of  the  Lord  of  Bologna, 
flying  his  colors,  the  seven-tongued  fire 
upon  gold  ground,  which  it  took  three 
leagued  armies  to  break  and  rout.  Mother 
Bentivoglio  bowed  her  head  over  her 
soup,  and  thanked  God  that  she  could  eat 
mendicant's  bread,  as  her  blessed  father 
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St.  Francis  had  done,  at  the  door  and  at 
•the  hand  of  strangers. 

A  night  eame  when  the  Sisters  found 
themselves  without  shelter  and  in  the 
rain,  like  any  of  the  poor  human  flotsam 
of  New  York  city.  They  went  and  begged 
a  priest  on  Twenty- Eighth  Street  to  let 
them  spend  the  night  in  his  parish  church. 
He  charitably  consented;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  anguish  gripping  her  heart  at  this 
extremity,  beyond  which  there  seemed 
no  hope,  Mother  Magdalen  was  glad, 
because,  like  her  Master,  she  had  "no 
place  to  lay  her  head."  Constance  told 
friends  that  she  managed  to  sleep  a  little, 
sitting  in  the  pews,  but  that  Magdalen 
made  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  sleep. 
All  night  long  she  knelt  upright  before  the 
altar,  her  eyes  fixed  immovably  upon  the 
Tabernacle,  and  her  face  lighted  up 
as  with  some  unspeakable  happiness. 
Throughout  her  life  she  had  a  singular 
devotion  to  the  Most  Blessed  Eucharist, — 
ardent  and  impetuous  love  for  It,  that 
never  ceased  or  grew  less;  but  that  night 
Constance,  watching  her  transfigured  face, 
knew  she  "must  have  seen  something." 
In  reality,  Magdalen  needed  to  see  no 
more  than  what  faith  reveals  to  all. 

Father  Paolino,  himself  a  stranger  and 
without  means,  obtained  for  them  at 
length  the  generous  hospitality  of  the 
poor  with  the  Franciscan  Sisters  at  Spring 
Street;  next  they  went  to  the  Grey 
Sisters  at  Peekskill;  and,  finally,  to  the 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Manhattan- 
ville, —  always  "from  pillar  to  post,"  in 
complete  uncertainty  as  to  what  should 
become  of  them.  They  applied  to  Cardinal 
McCloskey,  and  begged  him  on  their 
knees  to  give  them  a  place  in  his  diocese, 
but  he  did  not  feel  able  to  do  it.  Arch- 
bishop Purcell,  of  Cincinnati,  likewise 
refused  them.  Then  they  turned  to 
Archbishop  Wood,  of  Philadelphia.  He 
received  their  visit  with  extreme  kindness, 
handing  them  on  the  spot  the  key  of  one 
of  his  own  houses  on  Walnut "  Street. 
Unfortunately,  after  they  had  been  there 
twenty  days  he  changed  his  mind,  and 


they  were  obliged  to  move.  Yet  here  their 
first  postulant,  Miss  Elizabeth  Baily, 
came  to  them  from  New  York;  and  she 
remained  with  them  when,  thrown  once 
more  on  the  charity  of  their  friends,  they 
were  again  sheltered  by  the  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  in  a  little  cottage  at  Eden 
Hall.  She  was  to  be  the  first  of  the  little 
band  to  go  to  God. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  a  person 
who  did  not  even  know  them,  the  Sisters 
received  an  invitation  from  Archbishop 
Perche"  to  settle  in  New  Orleans.  They 
got  the  sanction  of  their  superiors,  went 
down  to  Louisiana,  and  were  comfortably 
settled  and  beginning  to  observe  the  Rule 
in  full,  when  the  minister  provincial  of 
the  German  Franciscans  of  St.  Louis 
called  on  them,  and,  without  further 
ado,  simply  ordered  them  to  leave  New 
Orleans  and  go  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
They  did  not  ask  why  and  he  offered  no 
explanations. 

A  double  fate,  everywhere  equally  cruel, 
seemed  to  be  pursuing  the  unfortunate 
ladies.  When  they  were  in  extreme  need, 
nobody  was  ever  at  hand  to  help  them 
(a  terrible  suffering  even  to  the  strong); 
but  no  sooner  had  they  a  refuge  and  a 
little  space  to  breathe  in,  when  some 
voice  was  always  found  to  order  them 
forth  and  cast  them  adrift  anew.  Their 
obedience  is  incredible;  but  God  planned, 
no  doubt,  that  it  should  be  heroic.  In  all 
these  vicissitudes  they  were  furthermore 
stabbed  and  humiliated  by  the  thought 
that  the  friends  they  made  after  coming 
to  each  new  place — friends  who  had  been 
so  generous  of  assistance,  willing  service, 
and  expenditure  —  must  consider  their 
efforts  and  kindness  thrown  away  by 
women  who  were  no  sooner  established 
than  gone  again. 

They  went  to  Cleveland.  The  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers  did  indeed  help  them,  and 
once  more  the  tiny  Roman  community 
was  set  on  foot  and  progressing,  two  new 
postulants  having  joined,  when  Mother 
Magdalen  was  stunned  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  information  that  the  provincial 
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of  St.  Louis  was  bringing  over  from 
Germany  a  band  of  Collettine  Sisters 
to  live  with  them,  and  that  the  Roman 
Sisters  were  to  conform  in  every  detail 
and  usage  to  the  Germans.  This  was  one 
of  the  deadliest  blows  the  poor  abbess 
had  yet  received.  She  had  her  orders  and 
her  authority  direct  from  Rome.  Pius 
IX.  and  the  Minister  General  had  sent 
her  to  America  for  a  purpose.  Was  she 
indeed  to  obey  this  new  injunction? 
"God  knows  we  did  our  best.  .  .  .  But 
God  also  alone  knows  how  difficult  it 
was  for  us."  Prayers,  reading,  recreation, 
were  now  held  in  a  language  they  did  not 
understand;  Roman  customs  were  over- 
thrown; and  the  very  statue  of  St.  Clare 
over  the  door — -she  whom  St.  Francis 
himself  had  instituted  mother  and 
mistress  —  was  exchanged  for  the  statue 
of  St.  Colette. 

However  exemplary  the  new  Sisters 
might  be  (and  they  were),  the  Bentivoglios 
saw  their  own  enterprise  and  foundation 
lost.  Constance  had  the  spirit  of  a  soldier 
and  was  for  fighting.  Magdalen  had  the 
spirit  of  a  soldier,  too,  yet  would  not 
fight.  It  may  be  she  remembered  how 
once  at  Rivo  Torto  a  peasant  had  insisted 
.upon  bringing  in  his  stock  among  the 
Brothers,  disturbing  them  and  interrupting 
their  prayer  in  the  only  poor  place  they 
could  call  home.  Yet  Francis,  yoking  his 
impetuous  spirit  with  the  meekness  of 
Christ,  had  made  no  objection.  He 
gathered  his  children  together  and  walked 
out.  So  the  Roman  Sisters,  asking  leave 
of  their  own  superiors,  wandered  forth 
once  more,  taking  nothing  with  them 
from  their  own  home.  It  was  their  inten- 
tion to  go  back  to  New  Orleans  (as 
they  eventually  did);  but,  understanding 
American  ways  and  conditions  now  better 
than  they  did  at  the  beginning .  of  their 
Odyssey  of  trials  and  disappointments, 
they  resolved  that  Mother  Magdalen 
should  first  go  to  New  York  and  Mother 
Constance  Westward,  to  try  to  collect 
funds  for  the  building  of  a  regular  mon- 
astery. They  had  several  novices  and 


postulants,  and  realized  the  difficulties 
of  monastic  observance  in  small  houses 
not  intended  for  any  such  purpose. 

In  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Mother  Constance 
met  John  Creighton.  The  name  requires  no 
comment.  Creighton  University  (Edward 
and  John),  Creighton  Medical  College, 
St.  John's  Collegiate  Church,  and  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  are  comment  enough. 
John  Creighton  promised  to  establish  the 
Poor  Clares,  if  the  foundation  were 
agreeable  to  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop 
(O'Connor,  of  Omaha)  was  not  only 
willing  but  kind  and  helpful;  and,  while 
their  monastery  was  building,  the  Roman 
Sisters  had  a  little  house  and  chapel 
on  Burt  Street.  At  Bishop  O'Connor's 
request,  Cardinal  Manning  sent  them  from 
London  the  first  copy  of  their  Rule  which 
they  had  ever  seen  in  English.  Father 
Peters,  S.  J.,  said  Mass  at  their  temporary 
altar,  or  stopped,  on  his  way  elsewhere, 
to  give  them  Holy  Communion;  and 
many  a  time,  after  his  departure,  the 
Sisters  found  a  loaf  of  bread  which  he 
had  left  for  them.  Their  poverty  was 
great,  but  many  persons  befriended  them. 
Mr. .and  Mrs.  Creighton  brought  groceries 
every  week,  carrying  their  parcels  in 
without  the  smallest  shame.  An  unknown 
benefactor,  whom  they  laughingly  called 
"our  St.  Joseph,"  chopped  wood,  put  in 
coal,  and  left  provisions,  always  unseen. 
(It  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  J.  C.  Lee.)  And 
the  Sisters,  in  return,  prayed  day  and 
night  for  their  benefactors,  choiring  the 
Divine  Office  solemnly,  and  rising,  as 
their  austere  Rule  requires,  for  midnight 
Matins  and  Lauds. 

On  January  21,  1880,  Sister  Mary  Clare 
(Elizabeth  Baily,  the  first  postulant)  made 
the  sacrifice  of  her  angelic  life  to  God. 
She  was  of  English  birth, — a  rare,  delicate 
flower  pf  holiness,  so  enamored  of  Him 
who  dwells  in  the  Eucharist  that  she  knew 
His  Presence  by  the  perfume  surrounding 
It  even  when  there  was  no  light  or  other 
visible  sign.  That  day  a  Franciscan 
Father  from  Columbus  arrived  in  Omaha; 
and  as  he  left  the  train  he  felt  physically 
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impelled  to  go  in  a  certain  direction. 
"There  must  be  something  for  me  to  do 
here,"  he  thought,  and  walked  forward 
in  simple  faith.  The  impulse  brought 
him  to  the  house  of  the  Poor  Clares.  He 
was  almost  a  stranger,  and  had  no  idea 
where  they  lived.  .  Finding  the  novice 
^at  the  point  of  death,  he  recognized  God's 
.love  for  a  favored  child.  He  asked  if 
she  wished  to  make  her  vows,  and  she 
was  filled  with  gladness.  She  had  no 
sooner  pronounced  the  formula  than, 
with  the  concluding  words,  "according 
to  the  form  of  life  given  by  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Clare,"  she  inclined  her  head 
and  closed  her  eyes,  in  the  bliss  of  the 
"eternal  nuptials." 

The  monastery  which  Mr.  Creighton 
was  building  for  the  Sisters  was  well 
under  way  when,  on  the  23d  of  May, 
there  arose  a  storm  which  broke  down 
the  structure  in  three  places.  The  accident 
caused  sorrow  and  distress;  for  now  it 
seemed  to  Mother  Magdalen  that,  men 
being  favorable,  the  elements  were  taking 
their  turn  at  buffeting  her  undertaking. 
Yet  she  held  her  courage  high,  and  Mr. 
Creighton  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
discouraged.  The  walls  were  repaired. 
On  the  5th  of  June  another  and  far  more 
terrible  cyclone  broke  loose.  The  mon- 
astery was  laid  flat,  shattered, — "one  huge 
mass  of  ruins." 

Magdalen  and  Constance  went  out  to 
see  the  extent  of  the  damage,  and  could 
only  sit  silent,  their  hearts  crushed  and 
annihilated,  while  tears  coursed  down 
their  faces.  It  seemed  as  though  God 
Himself  were  against  them,  and  as  if  their 
hope  were  never  to  see  fruition.  They 
had  had  nothing  but  disappointment,  dis- 
couragement, reverses.  Magdalen  never 
owned  it  aloud,  but  she  must  have  begun 
to  "grow  weary,  to  feel  disgust,  to 'know 
the  last  bitterness  of  sorrow,"  as  her 
Master  before  her.  She  was  for  dis- 
missing novices  and  postulants  and  going 
back  to  the  calm  solitude  and  established 
order  of  San  Lorenzo.  "This  can  not 
be  God's  will  for  us,"  she  thought,  because 


all  their  efforts  failed.  She  consulted 
Father  Peters.  "No,  Reverend  Mother," 
he  answered  her.  "Stay  where  you  are. 
God  will  take  care  of  you.  This  is  th2 
work  of  the  Evil  One,  who  is  jealous." 
And  he  added  a  prophecy  which  often 
consoled  her  afterward:  "This  house  will 
be  a  house  of  saints."  John  Creighton, 
too,  had  his  word,  laconic  and  energetic. 
"Let  the  devil  throw  it  down!"  he  declared. 
"I'm  there  to  build  it  up  again."  Ha 
never  yielded,  never  relaxed  for  a  moment, 
never  gave  up. 

In  the  following  June  they  had  their 
monastery;  and  in  July,  1882,  the  strict 
enclosure  was  set  up.  In  1885  they  were 
able  to  renew  the  foundation  in  New 
Orleans,  so  that  there  were  now  two 
monasteries  firmly  established,  and  ob- 
serving in  full  the  First  Rule  of  St.  Clare. 
It  would  seem  that  Mother  Magdalen 
could  henceforth  rest  a  while  and  have 
peace;  but  she  was  destined  to  wear, 
over  the  white  raiment  of  consecration, 
the  splendid  crimson  of  martyrdom.  Her 
community  was  increasing,  her  monastery 
flourishing,  and  all  things  working  together 
in  perfect  order,  when  some  incredibly 
unjust  accusations  and  black  calumnies 
were  launched  against  the  two  Bentivoglio 
Sisters.  The  Bishop  himself  was  de- 
.ceived  and  temporarily  aroused;  several 
priests  took  scandal;  an  investigation 
was  ordered,  and  the  two  Sisters  were 
removed  from  their  monastery  and  placed 
with  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  until  matters 
should  be  sifted.  Mother  Magdalen,  owing 
to  her  imperfect  knowledge  of  English, 
did  not  even  clearly  understand  the 
nature  of  the  accusations  made  against 
her;  but  the  time  was  one  of  cruel  per- 
plexity, anguish  and  fear  for  her  beloved 
house.  Some  of  her  own  children  (Amer- 
ican Poor  Clares),  horrified,  and  certain 
of  their  Mother's  innocence,  appealed  to 
Rome.  A  trial  was  held;  and  the  Benti- 
voglios  were  not  only  vindicated  in  full, 
but  returned  to  their  own  monastery 
almost  triumphantly  by  order  of  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  Ever  after  they 
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kept   this   day   sacred, — the  feast   of   Our 
Lady  of  Mercy. 

.  The  foundation  of  New  Orleans  was 
renewed  by  Mother  Magdalen  in  1885, 
and  remains  to  this  day.  It  should  be 
said  of  this  city  that  the  Poor  Clares  of 
France  had  attempted  to  establish  a  house 
there  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  their 
efforts  failed,  and  the  Order  was  not  in 
existence  in  the  United  States  when  the 
Sisters  from  Rome  opened  their  first 
monastery. 

In  1896  Mother  Magdalen  petitioned 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  Indianapolis, 
whom  she  had  known  as  Rector  of  the 
American  College  in  Rome,  to  allow  her 
to  make  a  foundation  at  Evansville, 
Indiana.  This  was  to  be  her  last  work. 
Like  St.  Teresa,  she  had  gone  from  city 
to  city,  laboring  under  great  difficulties 
and  tribulations,  never  thinking  of  herself, 
and  enduring  all  things,  provided  houses 
could  be  established  where  a  few  holy 
souls  should  gather  together  for  a  life  of 
prayer  and  intercession,  praising  God 
incessantly,  and  drawing  down  blessings 
upon  mankind. 

Mother  Magdalen  arrived  in  Evansville 
with  seven  other  Sisters,  leaving  Constance 
in  Omaha;  and  this  separation,  which 
was  final,  was  perhaps  the  last  great 
sacrifice  of  her  life.  She  had  loved  Con- 
stance so  much  as  a  child  and  young  girl, 
had  followed  her  to  the  cloister,  endured 
in  her  company  all  the  hardships  of 
pioneer  days,  and  been  so  often  cheered 
and  uplifted  by  the  joy  and  elasticity  of 
that  happy  spirit.  She  felt  now  that  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  go  and  for 
Constance  to  remain.  The  Sisters  came 
weeping  around  her,  unable  even  to  speak; 
Constance  broke  down  completely,  and 
sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 
But  the  abbess  spoke  only  a  few  words 
of  comfort,  gently  and  quietly;  knelt  to 
take  last  leave  of  Him  in  whose  name  she 
went,  then  walked  out  from  between  them 
without  one  backward  look  or  one  tear,— 
"A  rock!"  one  witness  said. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


The  House  with  the  Green  Door. 


BY     VALENTINE     PARAISO. 
II. 

JOU  don't  think  us  quite  bad,  do 
you,  Norah?" 

It  was  the  lady  of  the  house 
who  asked  the  question,  standing 
on  the  path  among  the  furrows,  in  after- 
noon sunshine,  with  her  child  in  her  arms. 
She  was  fond  of  wearing  her  prettiest 
things,  and  looked  childishly  young  herself, 
in  a  white  frock  and  a  muslin  hat  drawn 
in  with  blue  ribbon.  The  men  loading 
the  carts  had  touched  a  forelock  to  "the 
lady."  The  women  had  gathered  about 
her  to  admire  the  master's  little  son. 
They  said  he  was  "like  wax."  His  eyes 
were  blue,  and  bright  as  jewels;  and  the 
young  mother  lifted  his  linen  hat  to  show 
the  curls.  Norah  stayed  after  the  others, 
as  if  there  was  something  to  be  said;  and 
it  was  then  Mrs.  Jacob  asked  playfully, 
"You  don't  think  us  so  bad,  Norah,  do 
you  ? ' ' 

The  question  took  up  again  the 
thread  of  some  other  talk  known  only 
to  themselves. 

"I  showed  you  what  a  home  he  has 
given  me.  Jacob  is  much  older  than  I 
am, — twenty  years  older.  There  will  be 
time  enough  for  going  to  church." 

Norah  looked  round  at  the  blazing 
sunshine. 

1  'Tis  a  quare  way  to  thrate  Him." 

"Oh,  I  am  very  good  to  'the  master'!" 

"Sure,  I'm  not  talking  of  him  at  all," 
said  Norah.  "But  isn't  it  a  hard  thing 
now  (and  with  that  beautiful  boy  in  your 
arms)  to  be  turning  your  back  on  Our 
Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother — and  all, 
as  one  may  say,  for  meehogany  furniture 
and  a  silver  taypot?"  She  wiped  her 
hot  face  with  the  sacking  apron,  and 
stopped  sadly  as  if  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said. 

Mrs.  Jacob  tried  to  laugh,  and  looked 
ready  to  cry. 
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"I  can't  do  any  different  while  my 
husband  is  here,"  she  said. 

"My  dear,"  began  Norah,  "I  had  a 
dhrame.  I  dhramt  the  coffin  was  bein' 
carried  out  of  the  green  door  in  Shuttle 
Alley;  for  the  hearse  couldn't  come  along 
there,  the  place  bein'  too  narrow  intirely." 

"O  Norah,  stop!" 

"Why,  'tis  only  a  dhrame  I'm  tellin' 
you!  There  was  the  coffin  with  all  the 
flowers  o'  the  world  about  it, — a  whole 
market  full;  and  the  people  in  crowds 
just  standin'  on  top  of  each  other.  And 
somebody  says:  'Did  you  ever  see  such 
flowers?'  And  I  says:  'What's  the  good 
of  'em  all?  'Twas  a  quare  way  to  thrate 
Him.'  And,  my  dear,  it  was  you  that 
was  in  the  coffin  and  the  masther  walkin' 
after  it  down  Shuttle  Alley.  And  maybe 
'twill  be  so;  for  you  might  go  before 
him  yet." 

"Don't,  Norah, — don't!"  The  medita- 
tion on  death  was  too  vivid:  she  refused 
to  think  of  it.  "Why,  you  have  a  wedding 
ring!"  (There  was,  indeed,  a  worn  old 
ring  on  the  bony  hand.)  "You  ought  to 
understand,  Norah, — one  can't  do  every- 
thing one  likes  when  one  is  married." 
Then  gaily:  "Where  is  your  good  man?" 

"He  is  with  Himself,"  said  Norah,  with 
a  little  upward  movement  of  her  head. 
There  was  a  touch  of  reverence  in  her 
tone,  and  a  deep  contentment. 

Mrs.  Jacob,  failing  to  understand, 
noticed  the  child's  blue  eyes  closing,  and 
came  back  at  once  to  the  centre  of  the 
universe. 

"The  darling! — I  must  put  him  in  his 
cot.«  I  made  those  curtains  myself, — the 
muslin  ones  with  the  little  pink  rosebuds 
all  over.  He  looks  so  sweet  under  them. 
I  hope  his  hair  will  curl  when  he  grows 
Up.  Do  you  know,  Norah,  whether  one 
ought  to  brush  it  backward  and  twist  it 
on  one's  finger  every  night?" 

In  those  days  the  priest  of  Barford 
often  stood  at  the  door  and  knocked, 
but  never  did  the  green  door  open.  Perhaps 
Hester  looked  out  through  that  slit  meant 


for  letters.  If  he  went  round  by  hedged 
lanes  to  the  orchard  entrance,  a  state  of 
siege  was  already  prepared.  The  cart 
gates  were  shut;  there  was  no  bell,  f 

Still  the  poor  woman  came  every  evening 
to  the  doorstep,  and  rested  there  to  say 
her  beads  in  an  unknown  tongue.  She 
had  done  a  long  day's  work.  I  wonder 
if  she  ever  dreamed  a  little;  if  the  noise 
of  the  distant  streets  was  ever  merged 
into  the  rushing  of  the  Shannon;  if  it 
grew  dark,  and  Tarbert  lighthouse  shone 
out  from  the  rocks;  if  she  ever  found 
herself  saying  the  Rosary  in  Irish  by  the 
red  glow  of  a  turf  fire  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago;  and  if  she  heard  other  voices 
answering  with  hers,— those  voices  of  the 
little  circle  that  were  long  since  in  "refresh- 
ment, light  and  peace"? 

So  the  green  door  remained  closed,  till 
autumn  followed  summer.  And  then 
came  a  Visitant  that  no  one  could  shut 
out.  In  his  little  cot,  under  the  dainty 
rosebud  curtains,  the  child  was  lying, 
"like  wax"  indeed;  and,  though  it  was 
full  day,  all  the  blinds  were  drawn  down. 

Jacob  Rickards  looked  as  if  he  had 
grown  old  since  yesterday.  He  was 
tottering  along  the  garden  path,  with 
raised  shoulders  and  bent  head,  drawing 
at  the  empty  pipe  between  his  lips. 

His  wife,  frantic,  disfigured  with  grief, 
ran  out  to  meet  Norah. 

"I  am  going  mad,  Norah!  He  is  gone — • 
my  poor  darling! — and  I  never  had  him 
baptized!" 

"Whisht  now, — whisht!  I  have  good 
news  for  you  this  day.  Don't  cry  yourself 
sick,  mavourneen,  but  listen  to  me!" 

When  Jacob  looked  in  at  the  back  door, 
they  were  both  on  the  settle  in  the  corner 
near  the  kitchen  fire.  The  strong  arms 
were  round  the  sobbing  girlish  mother; 
and  between  the  sobs  Mrs.  Jacob,  his  own 
wife,  Was  kissing  the  poor  woman's  cheek, 
and  even  caressing  the  worn  old  hand. 
Glad,  indeed,  she  was  to  have  that  faithful 
heart  to  rest  upon;  and  soon  the  sobs 
became  gentle  like  waves  sinking  after  a 
storm; 
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"And  so  He  has  done  that  for  me,  after 
all,"  she  said, — "after  all!  And  my  pet 
is  in  heaven?  O  Norah,  Norah,  I  must 
not  miss  getting  there,  too!  Was  it  you 
did  it  or  the  priest?" 

"Sure  any  one  could  have  done  it 
handy,  but  I  slipped  my  ould  plaid  shawl 
about  him,"  said  Norah.  "It  was  that 
time  you  left  me  settin'  there,  and  you 
and  the  old  lady  was  worn  out.  I  wanted 
the  holy  hand  of  the  priest  to  do  it;  and 
he  said  I  was  to  tell  you  your  child  is 
in  heaven,  knowing  you  better,  and  loving 
you  more;  for  the  son  does  not  forget 
the  mother  there." 

After  the  last  word,  Norah  drew  a  long, 
thin  candle  from  some  mysterious  pocket, 
and  a  shining  medal  on  a  thread. 

"May  I  go  up  now,  ma'am?"  she  said, 
with  sudden  deference. 

"Yes,  yes!  Don't  make  a  noise  on  the 
stairs.  Mrs.  Rickards  is  asleep;  she  was 
with  me  all  night.  Come,  Norah:  I  am 
going  up,  too." 

The  shadow  moved  in  from  the  garden 
door. 

"So  am  I,"  said  Jacob. 

Norah  asked  for  a  candlestick,  and 
lighted  the  candle  to  shed  a  soft  radiance 
on  the  rosebud  curtains  and  on  the  little 
face  that  she  reverently  uncovered.  She 
had  brought  peace  to  the  broken-hearted 
mother,  and  it  was  not  in  Jacob's  own 
suffering  heart  to  say  "No"  to  her. 

"'Tis  my  own  blessed  candle,"  she 
said,  "from  Candlemas  Day;  and  'tis  to 
remind  us  of  Him  that's  the  Light  of 
the  world." 

Then*  she  lifted  the  unstirring  head, 
saying  soft  endearments  in  a  whisper  of 
her  own  language;  and  in  a  moment  the 
thread  had  slipped  over  the  little  one's 
hair,  and  he  was  pillowed  again,  with  the 
medal  shining  on  his  breast.  Still  the 
father  said  not  a  word. 

Then  the  j>oor  mother  suddenly  lifted 
her  hands  to  clasp  her  husband's  neck, 
and  spoke  in  hushed  tones,  as  people 
do  in  the  presence  of  those  who  can  wake 
no  more: 


"In  our  own  ground,  Jacob, — by  the 
church?" 

"As  you  like." 

"And,  Jacob — I  must  go  always  now, 
even  if  you  say  'No.'  But — promise  me 
you  won't  make  me  miserable,  if — if  I 
try  to  ,do  right.  Say  it  now — here!" 

"As  you  like,"  said  Jacob  again.  He 
stooped  and  kissed  her;  and,  locking  her 
hands  behind  his  neck,  she  kissed  his 
rough  cheek  passionately  in  return.  Those 
.two  loved  each  other  now  far  more  than 
when  first  he  put  a  ring  on  her  hand. 
"Poor  little  woman!"  he  said,  stroking 
her  hair  tenderly.  And  henceforth  it 
would  have  been  agony  to  the  wife  even 
to  think  of  a  time  when  she  might  be  in 
a  lonely  world  without  Jacob. 

Norah's  soul  had  been  faithful  so  long 
that  it  had  come  very  near  to  being  like 
the  soul  of  a  little  child.  Her  religion 
was  her  whole  knowledge.  The  greatest 
Roman  of  the  first  century  would  have 
commended  her;  for  he  said  in  his 
Epistles  that  nothing  else  was  worth 
knowing.  She  had  the  detachment  of 
poverty,  the  loneliness  that  makes  common 
life  a  cloister.  If  you  had  ever  seen  (and 
heard)  her  praying,  when  she  thought 
herself  to  be  alone  in  the  church  at 
Barford,  you  would  have  perceived  in 
her  faith  a  quality  that  made  it  almost 
vision.  She  prayed  as  if  she  saw. 

Many  a  time  she  looks  in  there,  with 
her  red  kerchief  and  her  apron  of  sacking. 
But  she  is  the  last  away  on  a  Saturday 
night,  and  the  first  in  on  Sunday  morning, 
wearing  a  little  beady  bonnet  of  genera- 
tions ago,  and  a  large  black  cloak  in  many 
folds  about  her  shoulders.  She  sighs 
aloud  before  the  statue  of  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows,  "O  acushla!  O  mavourneen ! "- 
with  human,  living  love  and  sympathy. 
She  murmurs  before  the  altar  in  Gaelic, — 
that  fortunate  language  that  expresses 
more  in  two  or  three  words  than  we  in 
six  or  eight :  "  O  the  little  white  Treasure 
of  my  heart!'"  And  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that,  as  the  years  are  going  on,  the  Veil 
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is    becoming    thinner    between    her    and 
Him. 

She  goes  away  as  the  people  in  the 
Gospel  did,  praising  and  glorifying  God. 
From  the  depths  of  her  poverty  and 
labor,  with  darkening  eyes,  and  ears  that 
will  soon  be  dull,  and  limbs  already 
stiffening,  she  seems  by  a  familiar  habit 
to  adore  day  and  night,  like  the  hermits 
of  the  desert,  or  like  those  flaming  spirits 
whom  St.  John  saw  casting  their  crowns 
forever  before  the  Lamb  and  before  Him 
that  sits  upon  the  throne. 

This  view  of  the  field  worker — which, 
after  all,  is  the  true  one — must  have  been 
the  explanation  of  what  happened  at  the 
house  with  the  green  door.  How  many 
evenings,  tired  out,  she  stopped  to  say 
her  beads  on  the  step!  If  I  passed,  my 
head  was  always  uncovered  at  her  word 
of  greeting.  I  was  not  only  saluting 
Norah,  but  her  nation  and  its  destiny. 
"O  happy  race,  whom  God  has  chosen 
to  be  apostles!" 

And  now  what  happened  at  the  house 
with  the  green  door? 

The  first  Sunday  after  the  great  sorrow, 
Jacob  Rickards'  wife  went  out  almost 
with  the  dawn  of  morning. 

"Where  are  you  going?"   he  asked. 

"I  am  going  to  Mass."    That  was  all. 

The  next  Sunday,  always  looking  bent 
and  old  now,  he  was  in  the  garden  after 
breakfast,  when  she  went  along  the  tiled 
path  to  the  green  door. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"I  am  going  to  Mass." 

Every  Sunday  the  same  question  was 
asked.  Sometimes,  on  a  rainy  day,  .  he 
would  be  in  the  house ;  sometimes  smoking 
on  a  frosty  morning  in  the  sunshine  at 
the  door.  There  was  always  the  same 
answer;  and  nothing  more  was  said 
between  one  Sunday  and  another.  It 
was  surprising  that  rain  made  no  differ- 
ence; and  more  surprising  still  that  she 
was  often  out  so  very  early.  The  sleepy 
Jacob  would  fling  up  the1  window  and 
look  down  between  the  curtains. 


"Where  are  you  going?" — in  surprise. 

"I  am  going  to  Mass,"  and  she  would 
disappear  by  the  green  door. 

Somehow,  his  wife  was  dearer  to  him 
now  than  ever.  She  had  really  loved  him 
the  more  when  their  first  sorrow  aged 
him  suddenly.  And  he  began  to  wonder 
what  was  all  this,  that  mattered  so  very 
much  to  her. 

After  a  long  time,  he  met  her  one  day 
at  the  churchyard  gate;  and  they  went 
in  together  to  see  the  little  grave,  now 
snowed  over  with  daisies. 

The  next  Sunday  he  asked  her: 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"I  am  going  to  Mass." 

Said  Jacob:  "I  am  going  with  you.'*    . 

(The  End.) 


Notre  Dame  de  Paix. 


BY    D.  L.  F. 


N  these  days  of  warfare,  the  magic 
word  "Victory"  draws  many  a  suppli- 
cant to  the  well-known  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  in  Paris ;  few,  however,  are  aware 
that  there  exists,  in  the  Rue  de  Picpus,  in 
the  same  city,  a  far  more  ancient,  though 
smaller,  statue  which  bears  the  equally 
welcome  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace. 

Like  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  Notre  Dame 
de  Paix  represents  the  Virgin  Mother 
carrying  on  her  left  arm  the  Infant  Jesus. 
In  other  respects  the  statues  differ;  for 
Our  Lady  of  Peace  is  only  eleven  inches 
high,  and  is  carved  in  wood.  This  wood 
was  already  dark  with  age  when,  about 
the  year  noo,  the  image  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  noble  Joyeuse  family, 
who  kept  it  in  their  private  oratory. 
There  it  remained,  unknown  to  the 
general  public,  until,  three  centuries  later, 
Field  Marshal  de  Joyeuse  left  the  army 
to  become  a  Capuchin  friar.  The  image 
was  then  transferred,  to  his  monastery 
in  the  Rue  St.  Honored 

It  was  on  the  agth  of  July,  1651,  that 
Qur  Lady  first  selected  this  insignificant- 
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looking  statue  to  be  an  instrument  of 
mercy  to  a  much-tried  generation.  On 
that  fine  summer's  evening  some  pious 
children  collected,  and,  taking  up  a 
crucifix,  marched  in  procession  toward 
the  Rue  St.  Honore.  The  fervor  of  their 
singing  attracted  other  children;  and,  as 
they  went  along,  their  piety  and  enthu- 
siasm appear  to  have  been  infectious. 
Their  elders  poured  out  of  the  houses 
and  out  of  the  by-streets  and  crowded 
courtyards, — the  sick  and  the  wounded 
either  limping  in  the  rear  or  being  carried 
by  their  friends  and  relatives.  When  the 
long  procession  arrived  at  the  Capuchins' 
gate,  darkness  had  fallen  upon  the  scene; 
but  torches  brought  from  the  neighboring 
shops  soon  revealed  the  statue  in  a  blaze 
of  light.  Then,  while  the  multitude 
present  were  on  their  knees,  Our  Lady 
inclined  an  ear  of  compassion,  and  several 
wondrous  cures  were  wrought  and  remark- 
able conversions  effected. 

At  the  time  this  much-talked-of  event 
took  pla?e,  Our  Lady's  help  was  surely 
needed.  The  civil  war  of  the  Fronde  raged 
in  Paris,  while  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  France,  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had 
brought  ruin  on  the  country.  Extreme 
poverty  prevailed  in  Lorraine,  where,  their 
fields  devastated  and  cottages  burned 
down,  the  peasants  roameti  about  the 
country  like  wild  beasts  seeking  food. 
Into  this  miserable  region  came,  like  a  ray 
of  light,  the  news  of  Our  Lady's  favors, 
and  delegations  of  pilgrims  were  sent  to 
the  Capuchin  monastery  to  invoke  her 
intercession. 

Shortly  after  the  memorable  night  in 
July  when  the  Blessed  Virgin  first  showed 
her  power  to  the  Parisians,  certain  religious 
Orders  and  parish  priests  sought  to  gain 
possession  of  the  miraculous  image.  This 
greatly  alarmed  the  inhab  tants  of  the 
Rue  St.  Honore,  who  set  a  guard  to  watch 
over  It  n'ght  and  day.  But  the  Capuchin 
fr  ars  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  with- 
drawing it  into  their  church,  where  it 
was  installed  in  one  of  the  side  chapels. 
The  number  of  pilgrims  being  ever  on 


the  increase,  Madame  de  Guise  (De 
Joyeuse's  daughter)  caused  a  larger  statue 
to  be  made;  and  when  it  was  finished, 
on  the  Qth  of  July  following,  High  Mass 
was  sung  by  the  Papal  Nuncio,  and  Our 
Lady  was  carried  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  to  the  new  shrine  prepared  for 
her.  It  was  then  that  Anne  of  Austria 
conferred  on  the  statue  the  title  of  Our 
Lady  of  Peace. 

From  that  day  forward,  the  feast  of 
Our  Lady  of  Peace  was  kept  every  gth 
of  July,  until  the  year  1792,  when  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution 
obliged  the  friars  to  leave  the  country. 
Before  going,  they  deposited  the  highly- 
prized  statue  with  a  pious  lady  named 
De  Luynes.  But,  as  they  never  returned 
from  exile,  it  was  entrusted  ten  years 
later  to  the  nuns  of  the  Adoration,  whose 
convent  .s  .n  the  Rue  de  Plcpus.  Even 
in  that  quiet  retreat,  however,  the  image 
of  Our  Lady  was  to  run  a  yet  greater 
danger. 

In  the  spring  of  1871,  just  after  the 
Franco-German  war,  the  Paris  mob  having 
gained  the  upperhand,  began  to  burn  and 
pillage  the  churches  and  convents  of  the 
city.  On  the  i2th  of  April  the  secluded 
Picpus  chapel  vwas  broken  into,  and  a 
band  of  robbers  piled  into  three  large 
boxes  all  the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments 
they  could  find.  They  were  busy  at  this 
work  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
sudden  entrance  of  Mere  Benjamine  Le 
Blais,  the  superior.  A  moment  of  awkward 
silence  followed;  then  Mere  Benjamine, 
catching  sight  of  Our  Lady  among  the 
plunder,  stepped  forward  and  implored 
the  robbers'  generos  ty.  She  spoke  with 
such  feeling  and  such  persuasion  that 
the  chief  of  the  band  was  moved  to 
restore  the  statue  to  its  place.  There  it 
has  since  remained. 

May  Our  Lady,  who  once  .before,  in 
troublous  times,  listened  to  the  prayers 
of  her  afflicted  children,  turn  pitying  eyes 
upon  them  now,  and,  by  disarming  the 
wrath  of  her  Son,  bring  peace  again  upon 
the  world! 
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Religious  Liberty  in  Southern  Texas. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


A  ZEALOUS  Passionist  missionary,  Fr. 
•L\  Isidore,  has  been  giving  a  series  of 
missions  in  Southern  Texas;  and  he  has 
contributed  to  the  Southern  Messenger  an 
especially  interesting  account  of  his  expe- 
riences and  of  the  anti- Catholic  conditions 
he  found  prevailing  in  that  part  of  our 
great  country.  He  declares  that  he  now 
realizes  as  never  before  the  extent  of  a 
movement  which  bodes  no  good  to  the 
future  peace  of  the  Republic.  Control  over 
State  schools  and  even  legislatures  is  vir- 
tually exercised  by  various  church  forces, 
whose  activities  have  succeeded  in  fettering 
some  and  intimidating  others.  "In  many 
of  the  towns  they  have  actually  taken 
possession  of  our  public  schools, — not  by 
any  act  of  legislature  or  any  formal 
consent  of  the  public,  but  automatically, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  They  do  not 
argue  their  right  to  do  so:  they  assume 
it,  and  affect  surprise  if  a  stray  Catholic 
refuses  to  line  up  with  them.  For  them 
Protestantism  is  de  facto  the  religion  of 
the  State." 

This  is  an  outrageous  condition  of  affairs, 
no  doubt;  but  we  question  whether  it 
exists  nowhere  else  save  in  Texas.  That 
the  public  schools  are,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  Protestant  is  assumed  by  a 
tolerably  large  number  of  persons  in  many, 
not  to  say  most,  of  our  States.  "We 
don't  bother  Catholics  about  their  paro- 
chial schools,"  said  a  Methodist  preacher 
not  many  moons  ago,  in  an  Eastern 
State;  "then  why  should  they  bother  us 
about  our  public  schools?"  The  obvious 
answer  is  of  course  that,  since  Catholics 
contribute  to  the  support  of  these  public 
schools,  they  have  as  much  right  to 
"bother"  about  them  as  has  any  Meth- 
odist, Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Congrega- 
tionalist,  Unitarian,  or  Christian  Scientist 
in  the  country.  Let  the  State  tax  Catholics 
for  their  own  schools  only,  and  we  shall 
willingly  allow  the  public  schools,  so-called, 
to  be  conducted  as  those  who  support 
them  think  fit.  • 


IT  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  verdict  of 
history  regarding  the  Great  War  now 
in  progress  will  be  long  delayed  as  well 
as  difficult  to  render.  Not  until  prejudice 
has  given  place  to  fair-mindedness,  and 
animosities  have  subsided,  will  the  work  of 
the  most  impartial  historians  be  regarded 
0  otherwise  than  as  partisan.  At  present 
every  Englishman  is  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  Kaiser  is  responsible  for  this 
inhuman  and  destructive  conflict;  on  the 
other  hand,  every  German  is  no  less 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was  Sir  Edward 
Grey  who  forced  hostilities  upon  "the 
peace-loving  Fatherland."  He  is  accused 
of  being  a  reincarnation  of  Macchiavelli, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  is  denounced 
as  Antichrist.  Examples  of  fair-mindedness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  writing 
war-books  are  few  and  far  between.  The 
attainment  of  true  proportion  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  time  being.  The 
historian  of  the  future  will  be  puzzled 
at  finding  official  statements  of  one 
government  flatly  contradicted  by  those 
of  another;  but  he  will  be  sure  to  discern 
at  once  the  worthlessness  of  diaries  com- 
piled from  newspaper  reports,  doctored 
reminiscences,  and  the  ramblings  of  poli- 
ticians; and  lie  will  confine  his  attention 
to  those  writers  who,  in  any  capacity, 
aimed  at  supplying  a  simple  narrative 
of  plain  facts.  The  verdict  of  history 
regarding  the  Great  War  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  be  no  sure  thing,  however, 
no  matter  by  whom  it  is  rendered  or  how 
long  it  is  delayed. 


A  world-wide  campaign  for  the  abo- 
lition of  all  unnecessary  toil  on  Sunday 
was  inaugurated  at  the  Lord's  Day  Con- 
gress of  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition. 
Twenty- two  countries  were  represented 
by  the  delegates — clergymen,  statesmen, 
educators,  scientists,  social  workers,  mer- 
chants, government  officials,  etc.  That 
men  like  President  Wilson  (who  is  hon- 
orary head  of  the  organization),  Vice- 
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President  Marshall,  Judge  Alton  Parker, 
Mr.  William  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor; 
Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Judge  Klbert  Gary,  ex-Secretary  of  State 
Bryan,  the  governors  of  several  States, 
etc.,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  Lord's 
Day  Movement  leads  us  to  hope  that  it 
will  be  attended  with  some  measure  of 
success.  Besides  the  idea  of  keeping  holy 
the  Sabbath  Day,  the  movement  contem- 
plates the  economic  plan  of  one  day's 
rest  in  the  week, — the  establishing  and 
perpetuating  of  humanity's  right  to  this 
day  as  a  season  in  which  to  refresh  the 
body  and  allow  the  mind  freedom  to 
contemplate  higher  things.  Joining  hands 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Lord's  Day 
Movement  are  trade  associations,  civic 
and  social  betterment  bodies,  labor  unions, 
and  other  organizations  which  realize  the 
worth  of  the  ideal. 


A  word  of  warning  that  should  be 
widely  circulated  was  that  uttered  recently 
by  a  Brooklyn  pastor,  the  Rev.  John 
L.  Belford,  on  the  subject  of  summer 
vacation  morals.  The  Hartford  Transcript 
quotes  Fr.  Belford  as  saying: 

These  two  months  [July  and  August]  are 
the  worst  in  the  year.  The  intense  heat  makes 
them  physically  bad,  and  the  general  relaxation 
makes  them  morally  bad.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  so  many  people  believe  that  badness  is 
the  chief  constituent  for  a  good  time.  Rest 
and  change  are  good  for  everyone;  but  when 
they  entail  dissipation  and  vice,  they  become 
real  evils.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  "Satan 
always  doth  some  mischief  find  for  idle  hands 
to  do."  The  busy  man  is  not  tortured  with 
temptation;  but  as  soon  as  he  drops  his  busi- 
ness and  runs  away  for  a  vacation,  he  finds 
danger  on  every  side.  The  books  he  buys 
to  read  on  the  way,  the  companions  he 
meets  on  the  train,  the  amusements  provided 
for  him  at  his  destination,  the  conversation 
and  the  atmosphere,  are  simply  charged  with 
moral  poison. 

When  we  leave  home,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  we  do  not  leave  God.  "In  Him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our'  being."  The  Ten 
Commandments  are  not  bounded  by  city  limits. 
Propriety  and  decorum  are  guardians  of  virtue, 
and  nothing  should  induce  us  to  set  them  aside. 
Style  may  demand  certain  concessions,  but  it 


may  never  demand  the  sacrifice  of  modesty  or 
decency.  Prudery  is  contemptible,  but  we  may 
never  disregard  St.  Paul's  injunction:  "Let 
your  modesty  be  known  to  all  men.  The  Lord 
is  nigh."  Read  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
especially  the  fifth  chapter,  where  the  Apostle 
tells  us  that  immodesty  should  not  be  so  much 
as  named  amongst  us.  Let  people  say  what 
they  will  about  dancing,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  is  always  dangerous,  and  often  positively 
sinful.  Promiscuous  'dancing  is  inexcusable. 
Dancing  with  strangers  is  worse. 

Fr.  Belford  went  on  to  score  the  conduct 
of  resorters  at  the  ocean  beaches,  but  his 
remarks  have  equal  force  applied  to  all 
places  of  summer  relaxation.  There  is 
sometimes,  we  fear,  a  particular  danger  at 
the  smaller  inland  lakes,  where  apparent 
exclusiveness  makes  for  even  greater  free- 
dom among  the  visitors.  Parents  should 
guard  their  children  with  even  greater 
care  at  these  places  than  in  the  city.  It 
is  a  very  costly  summer  vacation  in  which 
the  soul  of  an  innocent  child  has  suffered 
any  injury. 


Many  a  time  we  have  tried  to  explain 
to  non-Catholics  zealous  for  Church  Unity 
why  such  movements  do  not  excite  general 
enthusiasm  among  Catholics, — why  they 
are  "always  so  exclusive."  Let  us  try 
again,  by  employing  Newman's  com- 
parison of  the  Church  to  an  organism. 
It  occurs  in  his  famous  essay  on  "The 
Development  of  Christian  Doctrine" :  "An 
organism  has  many  parts,  performing 
various  functions  which  can  not  be  re- 
garded as  equally  important  elements  in 
its  life-work.  Yet  its  power  to  do  its 
life-work  effectively  depends  on  the  whole 
being  kept  alive  and  vigorous.  And  for 
this  object,  functions  not  directly  con- 
nected with  its  most  important  work  are 
indispensable.  Cicero's  digestive  functions 
are  certainly  a  very  minor  matter  in  our 
thought  of  Cicero  as  a  world  power.  Yet 
they  may  have  played  an  all-important  part 
in  the  general  well-being,  without  which 
he  would  not  have  left  us  the  writings 
by  which  his  greatness  was  established. 
The  Church,  no  doubt,  claims  to  be  the 
one  indefectible  guardian  of  the  Christian 
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revelation.  Her  exclusiveness  is  largely 
based  on  this  claim.  But  it  has  also  much 
of  its  raison  d'etre  in  reasons  which  are 
the  conditions  of  efficiency  for  any  organ- 
ism. Her  creed  and  ritual  and  organization 
form  a  complete  and  living  whole.  Once 
you  begin  to  tamper  with  it,  and  to 
suggest  that  only  those  parts  of  her  creed 
should  be  insisted  on  which  she  shares 
with  other  Christians,  you  threaten  the 
vitality  of  .the  living  organism,  and  the 
individuality  on  which  its  power  largely 
depends." 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Wilfrid  Ward  for 
this  admirable  presentment  of  Newman's 
thought,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
chapter  of  "Men  and  Matters,"  entitled 
"Union  among  Christians." 


The  editor  of  the  Christian  Standard, 
a  Presbyterian  journal,  is  considerably 
perturbed  in  spirit  about  a  proposition 
to  exclude  from  the  new  Constitution  of 
New  York  an  article  forbidding  the  use 
of  public  money,  directly'  or  indirectly, 
in  aid  of  schools  under  the  direction  of 
religious  denominations.  The  Catholic 
hierarchy  is,  of  course,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  matter,  and  the  plan  can  only  be 
to  have  the  State  support  the  Catholic 
parochial  schools.  "The  government  and 
public  education,"  says  the  lynx-eyed 
editor,  "must  be  kept  religiously  neutral." 
Whereupon  the  Chicago  Israelite  lacon- 
ically comments: 

The  Christian  Standard  is  an  orthodox  Presby- 
terian paper,  quick  to  take  alarm  at  anything 
that  resembles  an  attempt  at  a  division  of  the 
public  school  funds, — that  is,  so  far  as  the 
Catholics  are  concerned;  but  when  it  comes 
to  making  Bible  reading  and  religious  exercises 
in  the  public  schools  compulsory  by  statute,  the 
Standard  does  not  consider  that  as  in  any  way 
militating  against  keeping  the  schools  "relig- 
iously neutral."  Perhaps  by  "religiously"  the 
Standard  means  Protestant. 

Exactly.  In  the  estimation  of  the 
Presbyterian  editor  and  his  innumerous 
confreres  of  the  sects,  the  public  schools 
of  this  country  "are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,"  purely  and  simply  Protestant. 


We  are  quite  willing  that  they  should 
be  such,  provided  always  that  Catholic 
citizens  be  not  taxed  for  their  support. 
While  the  present  method  of  supporting 
them  endures,  the  schools  should  be  as 
little  Catholic  as  Protestant,  the  editor 
of  the  Christian  Standard  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 


Forty-two  pulpits  in  Chicago  were 
occupied  on  a  recent  Sunday  morning 
by  advertising  men;  and,  judging  by  the. 
reports  of  their  "sermons"  which  have 
reached  us  from  various  quarters,  some 
of  them  "talked  right  out  in  meeting." 
One  gentleman,  who  is  referred  to  as 
"an  expert  in  the  church  advertising 
business,"  insisted  that  in  all  church 
advertisements  "the  goods  should  be  as 
represented."  In  explanation  of  this  phrase 
he  said:  "If  the  church  'ad'  offers  a 
warm  welcome  to  strangers,  that  warm 
welcome  must  be  given  to  every  casual 
visitor  within  the  temple.  If  good  music 
is  pledged,  the  music  must  be  good,  or 
the  advertiser  is  discredited  that  much. 
If  it  is  promised  that  sermons  are  to  be 
interesting,  then  the  goods  have  got  to 
be  delivered.  Otherwise  the  'replies'  to 
the  advertisement  may  feel  they  have 
been  fooled  by  a  fake  'ad.'" 

The  speaker  said  many  other  things, 
all  more  or  less  germane  to  the  topic 
under  consideration,  but  nothing  so  well 
worth  quoting  as  this:  "To  call  dull, 
dreary  sermons  'interesting'  and  'inspir- 
ing' and  'uplifting'  is  as  wrong  as  to 
advertise  a  false  bargain  sale." 


On  the  eve  of  Our  Lady's  glorious 
feast  of  the  Assumption,  a  reverend  cor- 
respondent opportunely  writes: 

For  more  than  a  year  now  death  has  stalked 
rampantly  over  all  Europe  and  even  beyond. 
The  number  of  its  victims  actually  appalls 
the  imagination  and  cruelly  afflicts  the  heart. 
Now,  after  that  of  Jesus,  the  resurrection  of 
Mary  is  the  fairest  victory  over  death.  Should 
not  the  thought  of  this  mystery,  then,  be  fraught 
with  the  deepest  consolation  for  our  souls  so 
ruthlessly  torn?  In  whatever  way  and  in  what- 
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ever  manner  these  miserable  bodies  of  ours 
perish,  God  will  raise  them  up  glorious  if  at 
the  moment  of  their  departure  from  our  bodies 
our  souls  were  possessed  of  supernatural  justice. 
How  opportune,  then,  to  glorify  [by  dogmatic 
definition]  the  privilege  whereby,  this  resurrec- 
tion has  been  anticipated  for  Mary,  the  Virgin 
Immaculate  and  Mother  of  God! 

Surely  an  interesting  reflection  and  a 
holy  wish. 

Given  the  unhappy  condition  of  religious 
intolerance  long  existing  in  Buffalo,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  movement  for 
its  extermination  by  a  committee  of 
prominent  citizens,  half  of  whom  are 
non-Catholics,  is  an  admirable  instance 
of  American  open-mindedness  and  the 
spirit  of  fair  play.  The  committee  has 
issued  the  following  appeal  to  the  citizens 
of  Buffalo: 

First — To  deplore  and  to  discourage  the 
printing,  circulating  and  reading  of  all  publi- 
cations containing  any  misrepresentation  or 
vilification  of  another's  religion. 

Second — To  deplore  all  secret  and  public 
meetings  or  utterances,  the  primary  purpose 
of  which  is  to  foment  religious  antagonism. 

Third — To  condemn  as  un-American  and 
unjust  the  application  of  any  religious  test 
to  a  candidate  for  public  office,  and  any 
business  or  social  boycott  on  account  of  re- 
ligious belief. 

Fourth — To  urge  upon  all  ministers  and 
priests  the  importance  of  giving  public  and 
emphatic  utterance  to  the  need  of  religious 
tolerance  and  the  cultivation  of  good  will 
among  our  people. 

We, make  no  doubt  that  the  Catholic 
residents  of  the  city  by  Niagara  will  con- 
tinue to  set  an  example  in  full  and  cordial 
response  to  this  appeal. 


brilliant  historical  pages."  It  is  surely 
a  mark  of  the  mysterious  bouleversement 
wrought  by  war  when  such  sickening 
patronage  as  this  becomes  welcome  to  a 
Catholic  mind. 


An  English  exchange  quotes,  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction,  the  following  "golden 
opinions"  from  an  anti-clerical  journal 
of  Rome:  "The  bishops,  the  parish 
priests,  the  religious  of  all  Orders  have, 
in  masses,  taken  their  place  in  the  front 
ranks,  thanks  to  their  highly  patriotic 
attitude.  ...  It  has  given  the  Catholics 
the  right  to  be  received  in  the  Italian 
family  without  any  signs  of  old  preju- 
dices. .  .  .  The  Church  in  Italy  is  writing 


The  relation  between  a  country's  birth- 
rate and  its  future  prosperity  and  power 
has  of  late  years  received  innumerable 
exemplifications,  and  has  .been  discussed 
with  a  thoroughness  which  will  scarcely 
be  lessened  "after  the  war."  The  London 
Catholic  Times  quotes  an  interesting 
avowal  from  a  Congregational  Protestant 
Englishman : 

Principal  Griffith-Jones  admitted  at  the 
Bradford  United  College  that  the  decreasing 
birth-rate  in  European  countries  follows  on 
religious  and  not  on  national  lines,  and  that 
this  tendency  is  most  marked  in  the  Protestant 
countries.  It  is  not,  he  perceives,  a  mere  accident 
that  Preston  has  the  highest  birth-rate  in 
England — 38.6,  whilst  24.4  is  the  rate  for  the 
people  altogether.  Preston  is  to  a  large  extent 
a  Catholic  town,  and  that  is  the  explanation. 

With  an  eye  to  the  material  as  well 
as  spiritual  welfare  of  his  country,  the 
editor  of  the  Tunes  comments:  "It  would 
be  not  only  best  for  the  people  of  England 
spiritually,  but  also  their  surest  safeguard 
against  German  aggression  in  the  future, 
if  they  returned  to  the  Faith  of  their 
fathers." 


The  latest  commendable  undertaking 
of  the  Social  Service  Commission  of  the 
Catholic  Federation  is  the  establishment 
of  an  American  "Academy  of  Christian 
Democracy  for  Women."  Owing  to  the 
generosity  of  a  Southern  convert,  Mrs. 
Katharine  M.  Safford,  this  new  institution 
has  a  local  habitation  as  well  as  a  name — 
a  more  than  ordinarily  favorable  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  Catholic  endeavor. 
The  object  of  this  school  will  be  to  train 
Catholic  women- workers  for  the  highest 
efficiency  in  social  service.  Fuller  infor- 
mation as  to  this  notably  deserving 
project  may  be  had  upon  application  to 
the  secretary,  the  Rev.  Peter  E.  Dietz, 
Hot  Springs,  N.  C. 


Our  Lady's  Passing. 


BY     UNCLE     AUSTIN. 


passed  Our  Lady    from    this    world    when    that,  her    exile    o'er, 
Her  waiting  done,  she  joined  her  Son  to  leave  Htm  nevermore? 
Since  death  is  but  the  wage  of  sin — a  wage  she  ne'er  did  earn, — 
Good  reason  why  she  should  not  die  the  simplest  may  discern. 

Nor  did  she  die  as  others  do:    her  spirit  did  not  blench, 

There  was  no  dole  within  her  soul,  no  struggle,  shock,  or  wrench; 

Like  light  within  a  crystal  vase,  that  soul  illumed  her  clay, 

Till  Christ,  her  own,  came  from  His  throne  and  bore  the  light  away. 

They  buried  her  within  a  tomb  e'en  as  they  buried  Him; 
And,  lo!     around  that  hallowed  ground  thronged  myriad  cherubim; 
To  music  such  as  earth  ne'er  heard  save  on  blest  Christmas  night, 
All  Heaven's  choirs  attuned  their  lyres,  full  glad  in  death's  despite. 

Three  days  the  music  lasted,  lightening  still  the  Apostles'  gloom, 
And  scarce  had  ceased   when  from  the  East   came  Thomas  to  the  tomb; 
He  oped  it  wide,  but  found  it  bare,  no  crystal  vase  was  seen, — 
Beyond  the  sky,  to  Christ  on  high,  had  angels  borne  their  Queen. 


The  Blacksmith  of  Edinburgh. 


BY    PAUL    G.    MOORE. 


N  September  21,  1845,  there 
was  fought  in  Scotland,  about 
eight  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
the  battle  of  Prestonpans.  On 
one  side  was  the  English  army  commanded 
by  General  Cope;  on  the  other,  the 
Jacobites,  chiefly  Scotch  Highlanders,  were 
led  by  Charles  Edward,  the  "Young 
Pretender,"  who,  as  the  representative  of 
the  royal  family  of  Stuarts,  had  returned 
from  France  to  contest  the  crown  with 
the  English  King,  George  II.  Among  the 
combatants  for  Charles  Edward  was '  an 
Edinburgh  blacksmith  named  Mclntosh. 
The  English  troops,  disciplined  and 
trained  to  the  pitch  of  military  efficiency, 


amply  provided  with  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  ammunition,  looked  with  contempt,  or 
a  sentiment  closely  allied  thereto,  on  the 
barelegged  Highlanders,  armed  only  with 
buckler  or  shield,  half-useless  guns,  and 
the  claymore,  or  heavy  two-edged  sword. 
Yet,  after  scarcely  more  than  an  hour's 
fighting,  the  English  army  was  in  full 
retreat.  Terrified  by  the  frightful  aspect 
of  the  hardy  and  furious  mountaineers, 
Cope's  cavalry  quailed  before  the  fierce 
assaults  of  the  Highlanders,  and  fled. 
Then  came  the  turn  of  the  artillerymen, 
who  abandoned  their  guns  and  followed 
the  cavalry.  As  for  the  infantry,  they 
stood  their  ground  and  were  annihilated 
on  the  field. 

When  the  slaughter  was  at  its  height, 
Mclntosh  noticed  an  English  officer 
standing  alone  by  one  of  the  cannon. 
Moved  by  the  officer's  air  of  resolute 
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courage,  and  wishing  to  spare  him  the 
useless  sacrifice  of  his  life,  the  blacksmith 
called  on  him  to  surrender. 

For  answer,  Lord  Elgin  (such  was  the 
officer's  name)  made  a  dash  at  Mclntosh, 
and  delivered  a  sweeping  sword-stroke  at 
his  head.  The  blacksmith  warded  off  the 
blow  with  his  shield,  and  the  officer's 
sword  broke  in  his  hand.  Blind  with 
fury,  Mclntosh's  companions  approached 
to  finish  Lord  Elgin;  but,  using  the  hilt 
of  his  claymore,  the  blacksmith  forced 
back  the  nearest,  declaring  that  it  would 
be  a  shame  to  slay  a  vanquished  enemy. 
Finally,  Lord  Elgin  having  fainted,  Mc- 
lntosh hoisted  him  on  his  shoulder  and 
carried  him  forthwith  to  the  limits  of 
the  battlefield,  where  he  could  receive 
necessary  attention. 

The  campaign  lasted  fqr  eight  months 
longer;  and  Charles  Edward's  partisans, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  world  at  large,  pene- 
trated England  as  far  as  Derby,  within 
forty  or  fifty  leagues  of  London.  There, 
however,  to  avoid  being  annihilated  by 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  English 
troops,  they  had  to  beat  a  retreat.  Being 
pursued,  they  won  two  other  victories, 
but  were  completely  routed  in  the  battle 
of  Culloden.  This  time  the  defeat  was 
definitive;  and  the  English  crown  escaped 
forever  from  the  grasp  of  the  Stuarts. 

•  Only  after  Culloden  did  Mclntosh  think, 
not  of  himself,  but  of  his  dear  ones — the 
wife  and  two  young  children  he  had  left 
behind  in  Edinburgh.  He  must  see  them 
again.  Cost  what  it  might,  he  was  resolved 
to  visit  them;  so  he  hastened  on  his 
homeward  way.  It  was  hastening  to  his 
ruin.  Hardly  had  he  reached  Edinburgh 
when  he  was  recognized,  denounced  as  a 
rebel,  and  arrested  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  his  home. 

In  those  days  a  rebel  taken  meant  a 
rebel  condemned.  For  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, he  was  tried;  and  for  the  sake  of 
example  was  condemned  to  be  hanged. 
The  prisons,  however,  were  full  to  over- 
flowing; and,  despite  the  hangman's 
dexterity,  he  could  not  execute  more  than 


a  certain  number  of  rebels  a  day.  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  was  sentenced,  Mclntosh 
was  consigned  to  a  cell  to  await  his  turn 
to  go  to  the  scaffold.  The  blacksmith 
had  shown  his  courage  for  about  a  year 
by  that  time,  and  he  did  not  lose  it 
even  then. 

Still,  when  word  was  brought  to  him, 
one  morning  in  November,  1846,  that  at 
the  same  hour  the  next  day  he  would 
have  ceased  to  live,  in  spite  of  his  resig- 
nation a  furious  desire  consumed  him  to 
see  his  wife  and  little  ones.  But  how 
could  it  be  done?  Whom  should  he  ask? 
He  mused  on  the  matter  all  day. 

As  evening  drew  near  there  was  a 
noise  in  the  corridor,  the  key  grated  in 
the  lock  of  his  cell  door,  and  the  jailer 
entered  with  his  last  meal.  Here  was 
Mclntosh's  only  chance.  With  words  full 
of  tenderness,  eloquence,  and  impetuous 
appeal,  he  implored  the  jailer  to  let  him 
leave  the  prison  for  a  few  hours.  He  would 
go  see  his  family,  would  embrace  them, 
and  return  before  dawn  to  submit  to  his 
fate, —  he  swore  it  by  the  salvation  of 
his  soul. 

Tom,  the  jailer,  had  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  sterling  character  of  the  black- 
smith so  well  that  he  could  not  conceive 
of  his  breaking  his  oath;  and  so,  moved 
by  the  powerful  appeal,  he  consented. 
At  ten  o'clock  of  a  dark  night,  accordingly, 
Mclntosh,  enveloped  in  a  cloak  lent  to 
him  by  the  jailer,  left  the  prison  and 
betook  himself  to  his  home.  After  the 
first  moments  of  surprise  and  emotion, 
his  wife  exclaimed: 

"You,  Will, — you!  Oh,  how  did  you 
escape?" 

" 'Tis  no  escape,  Mary:  I've  just 
regained  my  liberty  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"An  hour!  So  you  have  not  returned 
to  us  for  good.  O  Will,  that's  not 
possible!" 

"Yes,  Mary;  'tis  not  only  possible, 
'tis  the  fact." 

And  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs  he 
explained  on  what  condition  he  had  secured 
this  stolen  interview. 
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"So  that,  just  to  keep  your  word  given 
to  an  enemy — 

"Enough,  my  dear!  Let  me  see  the 
little  ones." 

They  went  into  the  bedroom  where  the 
children,  their  arms  around  each  other, 
were  smiling  in  their  sleep;  and  the 
sight  caused  the  tears  to  flow  down  the 
father's  cheeks  and  beard.  Kissing  the 
unconscious  children,  he  said  to  his  wife: 

"Come,  Mary:  time  is  passing.  Let 
us  sit  down  for  a  last  talk." 

The  talk  was  followed  by  a  long  silence; 
and  the  wife,  raising  her  head  from  her 
husband's  shoulder,  saw  that,  weary  with 
the  waking  nights  in  prison,  he  had 
dropped  off  to  sleep.  Remembering  that 
he  had  said  he  must  be  back  in  prison 
before  dawn,  she  murmured  to  herself 
hopefully:  "If  he  shouldn't  awake!" 

When  the  royal  guard  reached  the 
prison  in  the  early  morning  to  conduct 
the  rebels  to  the  scaffold  they  found  the 
jailer  in  a  swoon  (from  fright);  and,  on 
learning  that  he  had  only  eleven  prisoners 
instead  of  twelve  to  produce,  made  short 
work  of  the  matter.  He  himself  was  made 
to  take  the  place  of  the  missing  man. 

The  death-cart  was  drawing  near  the 
place  of  execution  when  a  man,  out  of 
breath  from  running,  appeared  before 
it,  crying:  "Stop,  stop!"  As  the  driver 
obeyed,  Mclntosh — for  it  was  he  —  thus 
addressed  the  jailer: 

"Come  down,  Tom!  'Tis  my  place  you 
are  occupying." 

All  the  same,  Mary's  hope  was  not 
destined  to  prove  futile.  Mclntosh's 
unexpected  return  caused  some  little  com- 
motion; and*  a  newly  appointed  officer, 
noticing  it,  drew  near  to  inquire  its 
meaning.  When  he  reached  the  cart  and 
saw  the  blacksmith,  he  uttered  a  cry  of 
recognition.  The  officer  was  Lord  Elgin. 
His  influence  won  a  reprieve  for  both 
Mclntosh  and  Tom;  and,  starting  at 
once  for  England,  he  pleaded  the  case 
of  the  blacksmith  so  forcefully  before  the 
King  that  George  II.  freely  pardoned  both 
prisoners. 


The  Adventurers. 
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VII. 

down,  Bertrand  easily  .made 
his  way  to  the  corner.  There  he 
paused.  Where  should  he  go?  He 
must  find  the  Schmidmeyers.  But  how? 
This  was  a  puzzle.  The  fresh  air  helped 
to  give  him  courage.  He  wished  he  could 
ask,  in  English,  of  some  of  the  many 
lounging  or  hurrying  people,  "Where  does 
Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  live?"  Somebody 
might  know.  Or,  "Are  you  acquainted 
with  my  Uncle  Watson,  in  Ohio  or  Iowa?" 
If  his  Uncle  Watson  was  of  a  distinguished 
family — as  he  probably  was,  being  related 
to  the  De  Values,  —  this  would  be  the 
easiest  way.  But  he  could  only  stand 
helplessly  on  the  corner.  And  he  had 
no  hat! 

He  looked  around  him.  There  were 
many  hatless  boys  running  about.  He 
felt  his  helplessness;  and,  hatless,  he 
felt,  too,  that  he  was  nobody;  his 
self-respect  was  wounded.  A  star  came 
suddenly  from  the  clouds. 

"I  will  go  toward  that  star,"  he  said. 
"Perhaps  my  father  and  Amelie  are  look- 
ing at  that  same  star." 

He  walked  rapidly  through  the  crowded 
streets,  with  the  star  before  him.  He 
stopped  in  front  of  a  building  which  he 
seemed  to  recognize.  Yes,  it  was  the 
church  where  he  had  heard  the  singing 
boys.  The  front  looked  dark  and  silent. 
He  walked  up  the  flight  of-  stone  steps 
which  led  to  the  main  entrance.  The 
door  —  it  had  been  open  all  day  —  was 
now  closed.  He  walked  down  the  steps 
very  slowly,  saying  his  prayer  for  help. 
How  lonely  it  was  in  the  dusk! 

He  was  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Simon  now; 
for  he  was  in  the  free  air,  and  he  could 
run.  Give  a  boy  the  use  of  his  legs  and 
a  clear  space,  and  there  is  not  much  he 
is  afraid  of.  Standing  on  the  lowest  step, 
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he  was  in  great  doubt.  What  could  he 
do?  Go  to  the  cure?  But  the  Father 
might  not  understand  French.  He  walked 
a  little  farther  to  the  north,  and  noticed 
an  alley  which  went  between  the  church 
and  what  he  supposed  was  the  house  of 
the  priest.  At  the  end  of  this  alley  there 
were  lights  burning.  He  made  for  them 
at  once.  This  might  perhaps  be  the  room 
of  the  choir  boys.  The  door  was  open, 
and  Bertrand  saw  two  men  near  a  piano; 
they  were  talking  earnestly.  The  younger 
was  dark,  with  his  thick  black  hair  cut 
short,  and  a  little  clipped  mustache;  the 
other  —  Bertrand  discovered  when  he 
had  examined  the  room  from  his  place 
in  front  of  the  door — was  a  young  priest. 

"It's  hot.  Leave  the  door  open,"  said 
the  priest.  "I  wonder  that  you  do  not 
go  mad.  Imagine  listening  to  the  discord 
of  thirty  boys  all  the  afternoon!  It  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  conduct  a  boy  choir." 

"They  are  imps!"  answered  the  other 
man,  with  emphasis.  "Such  a  motley  lot 
came  in  answer  to  our  advertisement, 
and  not  one  really  good  voice.  I  have 
chosen  two  of  rather  poor  quality.  It  is 
hard  work.  If  I  didn't  like  music  so  much, 
I'd  give  it  up." 

"Here's   another   one!" 

Bertrand    stood,    hatless,    on    the    step. 

"At  least,"  remarked  the  priest,  "he  is 
polite.  The  others  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
ceremonious."  And  he  laughed. 

"Oh,  you  may  laugh!"  returned  the 
other,  speaking  slowly,  as  if  unaccustomed 
to  the. English  language.  "Here's  another 
imp,  true  enough! — What  do  you  want, 
boy?  It  is  too  late.  I  have  had  enough 
torture  for  one  day.  Come  again.  And 
put  on  your  hat.  Your  politeness,  to 
which  I  am  unaccustomed,  frightens  me." 

"He  has  no  hat,"  said  the  priest. 

"It  is  not  politeness,  but  necessity. 
Indeed  I  have  no  hat." 

"Well,  go!" 

Bertrand  did  not  move. 

"I  want  to  sing,"  he  said  in  French. 

"It  is  too  late,"  replied  the  young 
director  of  the  choir,  "I  have  had  Italian 


boys,  German  boys,  American  boys,  and 
Jewish  boys,  but  you  are  the  first  French 
boy." 

"Give  me  a  chance,  then,  Monsieur, 
since  you,  too,  are  a  Frenchman." 

"Oh!"  the  director  groaned.  "Can't 
you  come  again?  Go  home!  I  am  tired. 
Come  on  Wednesday  at  four  or  at  seven 
o'clock.  Go!" 

The  young  man  turned  his  back  on 
the  boy,  and  closed  the  piano. 

Bertrand  was  desperate.  He  had  great 
confidence  in  his  voice,  and  he  began  the 
first  song  that  recurred  to  him.  It  was 
Vaucoubert's : 

"Si  j'etais  roi  des  diamants, 
Et  vous  la  reine  des  perles." 

"What?  Where  did  you  learn  that 
tune?"  The  director  seized  Bertrand  by 
the  arm. 

"Vaucoubert  taught  me."  » 

"Vaucoubert?     He   is    my   uncle!" 

"And  you  are  Guy!"  Bertrand  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  young  man. 
"You  are  Guy  —  Vaucoubert's  Guy, — 
the  great  musician  who  has  gained  success 
in  America!  Oh,  I  am  so  glad!  I  am 
Bertrand  de  Value." 

"Little  Bertrand!" 

Guy  Vaucoubert  was  astonished. 

"Father,"  he  said  to  the  priest,  "the 
unexpected  always  happens." 

"You  mean  that  Providence  directs 
things,  and  not  we.  Well,  he  is  a  nice 
litt'e  boy;  and,  judging  from  the  way 
he  took  those  notes,  he  has  a  voice.  I'll 
leave  you.  I  have  a  lot  of  accounts  to 
make  up.  At  last  you  have  found  a  polite 
boy  with  a  voice.  If  I  can  be  of  further 
use  to  you  or  your  friend,  the  boy,  let 
me  know." 

And  the  young  priest  left  them. 

"First,  sing  that  song  again,"  said  Guy. 
"You  and  Vaucoubert  and  I  alone  know 
it.  It  was  written  for  me.  It  will  be  sung 
in  my  opera." 

Guy  opened  the  piano  and  began  the 
accompaniment;  Bertrand  sang  the  piece, 
half  hymn,  half  song,  to  the  end. 

"Your  voice  is  lovely,  Bertrand,    You 
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shall  come  into  the  choir,   if  you  will." 

Bertrand  began  to  tremble. 

"O  Mr.  Guy,"  he  begged,  "hide  me 
somewhere!  The  Simons  will  take  me." 

"Nonsense!"  Guy  tightened  his  lips. 
"For  the  moment  you  belong  to  me.  You 
shall  dine  with  me,  and  then  I  will  take 
you  home.  Where's  your  hat?" 

Bertrand's  tears  came  in  a  flood;  he 
hated  to  cry,  but  he  could  not  help  it. 
He  put  his  arms  about  Guy's  neck  and 
told  him  the  whole  story. 

"Don't  cry!  Just  sing  a  little.  That 
will  make  you  forget  —  and  me,  too, — 
the  wretches,  the  brutes!  But  we  all 
know  the  reputation  of  those  Simons, 
who  escape  the  police  simply  because 
'they  are  never  in  one  place  very  long. 
But  sing!" 

Bertrand  dried  his  eyes  and  sang: 

•      "Si  vous  etiez  la  reine  des  roses!" 

"Ravishing!"  said  Guy.  "You  can 
sing.  The  words  are  not  much  —  words 
never  are, — but  they  remind  me  of  home 
and  my  Uncle  Vaucoubert.  If  he  were 
here,  I  should  never  again  laugh  at  his 
singing." 

Bertrand  was  irritated.  * 

"He  sings  well." 

"Oh,  that's  right,  —  stick  up  for  him! 
You  shall  stay  with  me  until  I  hear  from 
your  uncle.  You  need  not  fear:  you 
shall  not  go  back  to  the  Simons.  I  will 
deal  with  them.  Trust  me!" 

Bertrand  was  taken  by  Guy  Vaucoubert 
to  a  small  French  restaurant  in  Eighth 
Street.  It  was  like  being  in  paradise,  to 
hear  his  own  language,  to  eat  haricot 
beans  and  some  omelette  and  chicken. 

"To-morrow  I  will  buy  you  a  hat,  and 
you  must  begin  to  speak  English." 

"The  Simons  have  all  my  clothes  and 
my  money." 

"Leave  that  to  me." 

"Must  I  go  to  .my  uncle's?"  asked 
Bertrand,  wistfully,  as  Guy  prepared 
his  bed.  "I  would  like  to  stay  with  you." 

Bertrand  slept  very  well  that  night  on 
the  sofa,  in  Guy's  big  room  in  Washington 
Square.  But  before  he  went  to  sleep,  he 


said  his  prayer  of  thanksgiving;  and  Guy 
was  glad  to  kneel  with  him. 

Next  morning,  Bertrand  did  not  awake 
until  the  sun  was  well  up.  He  had  been 
very  tired,  mentally  and  physically. 
Guy's  Japanese  servant  brought  him  a 
large  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll.  Shortly 
after  he  had  taken  his  bath  in  the  big 
marble  tub,  Guy  came  in. 

"Well,  I  caught  them,  bright  and  early, 
before  they  could  ask  the  police  to  find 
you  or  to  move  away  themselves.  Your 
bag  and  box  are  on  the  way,  and  here's 
twenty-five  dollars  I  forced  them  to  give 
you.  I  suppose  that's  less  than  you 
lent  them?" 

"Oh,   yes!" 

"I  thought  so." 

"  But  I'd  be  glad  to  be  away  from  them, 
if  they  kept  all  the  money.  What's  money 
to  freedom?" 

Guy  laughed.  "I'll  have  my  coffee 
now  while  you  dress,  and  then  we'll  talk." 

Bertrand  stationed  himself  in  the 
window,  while  Guy  ate  his  frugal  break- 
fast; for,  like  most  Europeans,  he  never 
had  more  than  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll 
in  the  morning. 

"And  now  we  must  find  your  uncle,  or 
great-uncle,  or  whatever  he  is." 

"He  lives  in  Iowa  or  Ohio.  I  think 
it  is  Ohio,  as  somebody  told  me  that 
his  place  meant,  'How  do  you  do!'  in 
Japanese;  and  I  think  it  is  Ohio." 

"But   where  in  Ohio?" 

"In  Ohio,"  answered  Bertrand.  "That 
is  probably  the  place.  It  will  be  easy 
enough  to  find." 

"Easy?"  said  Guy,- — "easy?  Ohio  is 
a  State,  not  a'  city  or  a  town." 

"I  understand,  sir,"  replied  Bertrand, — 
"a  province.  But  I  am  sure  that  any 
person  related  to  my  mother  must  be  so 
distinguished  that  everyone  will  know 
him."  ; 

Guy  Vaucoubert  laughed. 

"You  must  learn  English,  geography, 
and  the  ways  of  this  country." 

"I  know  the  geography  of  Europe," 
answered  Bertrand,  offended. 
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"That's  not  enough.  And  now,  until 
you  find  your  relative — who  may  be  a 
grocer,  a  farmer,  a  hardware  dealer,  or  any- 
thing (everybody  works  here), — you  shall 
practise  your  scales,  sing  in  the  choir,'  live 
with  me,  and  be  as  happy  as  you  can." 

Bertrand  reddened  and  hesitated. 

"But  I  must  pay." 

"Oh,  very  well!  I  will  give  you  some- 
thing for  your  service  in  the  church, — 
more,  as  you  sing  better  and  better.  That 
will  pay  me  for  the  little  room  behind 
mine;  and  the  hundred  francs  I  have 
rescued  from  those  robbers,  the  Simons, 
you  shall  keep  for  shoes  and  car  fare. 
Tell  me  about  the  life  at  Mers,  —  what 
you  did  this  summer,  and  about  Pere 
Chalais.  Are  the  Des  Arches  still  alive? 
Were  there  many  people  this  summer? 
Who  has  the  pink  villa  near  the  mayor's 
house?  Is  Lebrave  still  mayor?  Now 
begin!" 

It  was  nearly  noon  before  Guy  was 
content  to  drop  the  many  subjects  sug- 
gested by  the  little  town  in  which  he  had 
spent  so  many  happy  summers  with  his 
uncle.  Then  Guy  opened  his  big  piano — 
the  one  luxurious  piece  of  furniture 
his  room  contained — and  put  Bertrand 
through  his  musical  paces.  The  piano 
was  ornamented  with  beautiful  angels 
(copied  from  those  painted  by  Fra  Angelico) 
on  a  ground  of  white  enamel.  Bertrand 
said  that  he  had  never  seen  anything  so 
beautiful  as  a  row  of  these  angels,  glowing 
with  gold,  blowing  trumpets. 

"I  ought  not  to  own  so  costly  a  piano," 
said  Guy;  "but  I  can  not  sell  it,  as  it 
was  given  to  me.  I  shall  tell  you  the 
story  of  it  sometime.  It  is  not  good  to 
have  such  lovely  pictures  painted  on  the 
piano:  they  make  you  forget  the  music." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Bertrand.  "They  make 
you  think  more  of  the  music." 

"I  believe  you  have  a    musical  heart." 

"Certainly,"  answered  Bertrand.  "When 
I  grow  up,  I  shall  play  in  one  of  the 
bands  that  make  the  soldiers  march. 
That  is  my  ambition.  But  I  wish  the 
genera.1  of  the  French  army  would  let 


me  play  on  his  big  trumpet,  such  as  the 
angels  have." 

"At  present,"  said  Guy,  "your  business 
is  not  to  think  of  playing  big  trumpets 
for  the  French  army,  but  of  singing  at 
the  High  Mass  on  next  Sunday,  and  like- 
wise at  Vespers.  As  an  American  citizen, 
I  do  not  approve  of  your  warlike  ideas. 
You  see,  I  love  France;  but,  as  I  have 
been  here  for  seven  years,  I  have  learned 
to  love  America  first,  and  put  her  first." 

"I  will  go  to  France  at  once"  (Bertrand 
held  himself  very  straight)  "if  people  here 
will  expect  me  to  love  America  better. 
When  I  pay  my  respects  to  my  relative  I 
shall  say :  '  I  will  never  be  an  American ; 
do  not  expect  it,  Monsieur.  Now  that  I 
have  saluted  you,  let  me  depart.'" 

"  What  is  the  name  of  this  relative  whom 
you  will  salute  in  your  best  manner?" 
Guy  asked;  smiling. 

"I  do  not  know;  Amelie  knows.  I 
think  it  is  Watson." 

"Watson, — somewhere  in  Ohio!  My 
dear  Bertrand,  you  will,  I  think,  be 
obliged  to  stay  a  long  time  with  me. 
You  can  not  go  back  to  nurse  your  father 
in  the  trenches;  you  can  not  find  this 
relative;  you  must  remain  with  me,  to 
learn  to  work.  Work  is  the  word  here 
in  the  United  States;  so  now  we  shall 
take  the  0  Salutaris  for  Sunday.  Thank 
Heaven  that  you  have  a  good  voice, — 
one  of  the  best  voices  I  have  ever  heard. 
With  it  you  can  praise  God  and  earn  a 
living.  Try  to  be  contented  until  you 
see  your  father  and  Amelie  again." 

"I  will,  Guy  Vaucoubert,"  answered 
Bertrand.  "But  you  will  not  force  me 
to  be  an  American?"  Tears  came  into 
his  eyes. 

Guy  laughed.  "I  might  do  worse.  Now 
I  will  make  you  sing  your  hymn.  Come! 
Here  goes!" 

After  an  hour's  practice,  Guy  made 
an  omelette  on  his  small  gas  stove,  and 
allowed  Bertrand  to  fry  some  potatoes. 
Bertrand,  who,  unlike  most  French  boys, 
did  not  disdain  the  art  of  cooking  as 
"sissified,"  was  glad  to  be  of  use.  When 
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Guy  praised  his  coffee,  he  began  to  believe 
that  America  was  a  rather  cheerful  place, 
after  all. 

At  the  rehearsal  in  the  afternoon, 
Bertrand  was  not  at  all  nervous;  he  was 
never  nervous  when  he  sang.  The  young 
priest  spoke  to  him  in  French,  and  the 
other  boys  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 
One  of  them  kindly  whispered  to  him: 

"Your  squeak  is  not  so  bad,  but  you 
look  like  a  dago." 

Bertrand  took  this  for  an  amiable 
salutation,  and  smiled.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  he  was  able  to  go  into  the  street 
without  looking  fearfully  behind  him,  for 
fear  Mr.  Simon  might  suddenly  appear 
and  seize  him. 

The  Simons  did  not  appear.  Guy 
Vaucoubert  knew  much  about  their  evil 
doings;  and  they  had  gone  away  from 
New  York  city,  in  deadly  fear  of  the  police. 
Bertrand  had  been  taught  a  lesson, — 
namely,  not  to  talk  freely  to  strangers . 
There  was  not  much  temptation  to 
break  this  rule,  as  it  was  several  weeks 
before  Bertrand  could  speak  ten  words 
of  English  intelligibly.  He  practised  dil- 
igently, made  great  progress  by  working 
hard.  "Nothing  can  be  done  without 
work,"  Guy  said,  when  Bertrand  was 
inclined  to  remain  outside  too  long  on 
the  snowy  days,  with  his  sled.  "The 
most  beautiful  voice  is  useless,  if  one  does 
not  work  to  cultivate  it.  A  person  that 
plays  or  sings  merely  by  ear!  How 
foolish!" 

Bertrand  learned  to  read  and  sing 
difficult  music  at  sight.  Guy,  finding 
that  he  could  make  coffee,  obliged  him 
to  make  the  best  possible  coffee.  "What- 
ever you  do,  you  must  do  well,"  was  his 
motto.  In  the  meantime  nothing  was 
heard  of  the  relative  in  Ohio. 

Just  after  the  beginning  of  November, 
Bertrand  had  acquired  enough  English 
to  go  to  school.  At  first  he  did  not  like 
the  school,  and  he  had  a  hard  time.  But 
soon  he  became  reconciled  to  his  lot,  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  studies. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Soldier  of  Our  Lady. 


A  contributor  to  the  "Almanach  de 
la  Propagation  de  la  Foi"  tells  of  a  large 
packet  from  Marseilles  that  once  arrived 
at  the  mission  of  Libreville,  carrying 
many  useful  things  from  Europe, — books, 
stationery,  linen,  provisions,  and  remem- 
brances from  friends.  The  Father  Steward 
of  the  mission  had  come  there  with  his 
large  canoe,  managed  by  sixteen  boys  of 
the  school  he  had  founded — Pahouins  from 
the  forest,  sons  of  savages  and  newly- 
baptized. 

One  of  them,  while  preparing  to  lift 
a  large  chest  to  put  it  on  board  the  canoe, 
was  accosted  by  an  officer,  who  asked 
with  an  air  of  disdain: 

"Tell  me,  blacky,  what  is  that  little 
piece  of  linen  that  you  wear  hanging 
around  your  neck?" 

"That,  sir,  is  a  scapular." 

"Ah,  a  scapular!     And  what  is  that?" 

"And  you,  sir,"  replied  the  boy, — "what 
is  that  braid  on  your  sleeve?" 

"That,  stupid,  is  the  mark  of  my  naval 
rank!" 

"Good!"  said  the  boy.  "Braid  on  your 
sleeve  means  that  you  are  commander; 
and  the  scapular  on  me  means  that  I  am 
a  Christian,  a  Catholic,  and  a  soldier  of 
Our  Lady.  I  was  confirmed  last  month." 

The  officer  was  silent  and  everyone 
laughed.  But,  as  he  was  a  fair-minded 
man,  he  bestowed  a  coin  on  the  boy, 
saying:  "You  are  a  clever  youngster. 
And,  after  all,  it  is  you  who  are  right." 


A  Queer  Trade. 


There  are  many  strange  ways  of  making 
one's  living,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
queerest  is  found  in  Japan.  More  than 
three  thousand  people  in  that  country 
earn  their  daily  bread  by  raising  and 
selling  insects  known  as  kusabibari,  or 
singing  insects.  They  resemble  our  crickets, 
and  make  a  sound  like  the  tinkle  of  a 
little  silver  bell. 
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WITH    AUTHORS   AND    PUBLISHERS 


— A  selection  made  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas 
from  Mr.  Belloc's  books  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Methuen  &  Co.,  under  the  title  "A 
Picked  Company." 

— "The  Latest  Portent  of  Anglicanism"  is 
a  pamphlet  reprint  from  the  Month  of  an 
extremely  interesting  article  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Dean, 
treating  of  the  Anglican  Society  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul. 

— It  is  clear  that  many  so-called  histories  of 
the  great  European  war  were  written  too  soon. 
In  the  light  of  the  most  recent  events,  some 
of  these  works  are  hardly  less  than  ridiculous. 
A  real  history  can  not  be'  produced  until  the 
conflict  is  finished. 

— The  Academy  of  Our  Lady,  Longwood,  111., 
is  to  be  congratulated  both  upon  having  had 
a  "Catholic  Press  Day"  as  a  feature  of  its 
commencement  exercises;  and  also  upon  having 
made  record  of  it  in  an  elegant  little  brochure, 
filled  with  illustrations,  set  forth  with  appro- 
priate text.  The  graduates  and  undergraduates 
of  Our  Lady's  Academy  are  a  noble  band. 
Our  best  wishes  to  every  one  of  them. 

— In  the  course  of  an  ably-written  study 
of  "The  Priest  in  Fiction,"  contributed  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Review  by  Dr.  Elbridge  Colby, 
of  Columbia  University,  we  find  this  reference 
to  "The  Ivy  Hedge,"  by  Maurice  Francis 
Egan:  "It  is  an  interesting  modern  symposium 
in  the  form  of  a  novel,  with  quite  the  contrary 
lesson  to  Ernest  Poole's  book,  'The  Harbor,' 
thereby  illustrating  the  difference  between  the 
Catholic  viewpoint  and  the  'Gospel  of  Revolt.'.  .  . 
It  is  a  powerful  theme,  true  to  life,  and  bares 
to  the  heart  the  personality  of  the  real  humani- 
tarian and  of  the  excitable  reformer."  Few 
serials,  among  all  that  THE  AVE  MARIA  has 
published,  have  attracted  more  general  attention 
than  "The  Ivy  Hedge." 

— Victor  E.  Francois,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
French  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  has  prepared  a  new  text-book,  "Essentials 
of  French";  and  the  American  Book  Co.  have 
brought  it  out  in  the  form  of  a  serviceable 
volume  of  426  pages.  While  most  teachers 
nowadays,  especially  the  more  discriminating 
among  the  fraternity,  have  learned  by  experi- 
ence to  be  wisely  sceptical  as  to  the  claims 
made  for  "the  latest  thing"  in  text-books,  they 
will  find  the  present  work  worth  at  least  their 
attentive  examination.  Any  one  who  has 
struggled  with  the  elusive  French  grammar 


whose  multiple  rules  admit  of  multitudinous 
exceptions,  and  has  run  unscathed  the  terrifying 
gauntlet  of  irregular  French  verbs,  will  discover 
much  to  approve  of  in  Professor  Francois' 
attempt  at  mitigating  the  intellectual  torture 
incident  thereto. 

—The  uselessness  of  trying  to  keep  track  of 
all  the  new  books,  novels  especially,  is  evident 
from  the  titles  of  some  of  them.  Within  a  week 
have  appeared  "An  111  Wind,"  by  Mrs.  Lovett 
Cameron;  and  "It's  an  111  Wind — ,"  by  Douglas 
Golding.  And  the  wind  is  sure  to  keep  on 
blowing. 

— Persons  who  are  fond  of  speculating  on 
the  changes  in  the  world  likely  to  result  from 
the  present  conflict  of  nations  should  read 
"Great  War  for  the  Greater  Peace:  A  Con- 
versation in  the  Year  2020,"  by  Commentitius. 
(Murby,  publisher,  London).  The  conversation 
is  supposed  to  take  place  between  a  British  and 
a  Chinese  statesman. 

— "In  God's  Army:  Commanders-in-Chief," 
by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.  J.,  is  a  i6mo 
of  some  200  pages,  devoted  to  brief  but  very 
effective  lives  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  St. 
Francis  Xavier.  True,  the  author  styles  them 
"studies"  rather  than  lives;  but,  so  far  as 
their  effect  on  the  reader  is  concerned,  they 
more  than  serve  the  purpose  of  ambitious 
biographies.  Both  these  "commanders"  stand 
out  as  distinct  figures  in  the  van  of  one  notably 
efficient  brigade  of  God's  Army.  For  sale  by 
the  Benzigers. 

— Story-loving  Catholic  young  folk  are  being 
assiduously  catered  to  nowadays  by  authors 
and  publishers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Among  a  number  of  "juveniles"  that  have  been 
accumulating  on  our  table  for  months  past 
the  following  are  deserving  of  special  mention: 
"The  Cranberry  Claimants,"  by  Rosa  Mul- 
holland  (P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons),  is  a  simple, 
uninvolved  story  of  an  English  boy  and  an 
American  girl,  whose  relatives  insisted  that 
they  should  be  enemies,  as  friendship  was 
incompatible  in  the  case  of  rival  claimants  to 
Cranberry  Hall.  How  the  enmity  turned  out 
and  the  rivalry  subsided  makes  a  narrative 
that  young  people  will  find  interesting.  A  thor- 
oughly charming  story  for  little  girls — and  big 
ones  as  well — is  Mary  T.  Waggaman's  "Lizbeth" 
(same  publishers).  Its  sub-title  is  "The  Story 
of  a  First  Communion";  and  the  reception  of 
the  Sacrament  is  the  climax  of  a  narrative 
that  is  bright,  cheery,  and  full  of  action.  All 
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young  people,  and  all  young-hearted  old  folks 
will  like  this  tale.  "  The  Inglethorpe  Chronicles," 
by  Theodora  Kendal  (Benziger  Brothers), 
consists  of  a  series  of  nine  stories  told  by  the 
Inglethorpe  boys  and  girls.  The  supposititious 
writers  are  healthy,  sane,  faulty  English  Cath- 
olic children;  and  the  reader  is  reminded  of 
Father  Bearne's  delightful  Ridingdale  boys. 
Uncle  Joselyn,  who  figures  prominently  in  each 
of  the  chronicles,  is  a  kindly  and  prudent'censor; 
and  our  young  folk  who  peruse  these  interesting 
stories  will  incidentally  learn  from  them  some 
valuable  lessons  regarding  both  manners  and 
morals.  "The  Knight  of  the  Fleur-de-Luce,"  by 
Sophie  Maude  (R.  and  T.  Washbourne),  is 
a  book  written,  says  the  author,  "for  boys  and 
girls  as  an  example  of  faith  and  loyalty  to 
king  and  country."  That  it  is  well  written 
"goes  without  saying";  but  the  boys  and  girls 
who  will  be  charmed  with,  or  even  tolerably 
interested  in,  the  narrative  are  of  English 
rather  than  American  extraction.  It  is  a 
fourteenth -century  (and  consequently  a  thor- 
oughly Catholic)  story.  The  archaic  style,  we 
can  not  help  fearing,  will  pall  on  not  a  few 
youthful  readers. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  Unit:d 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"In  God's  Army:    Commanders-in-Chief."    Rev. 

C.   C.   Martindale,   S.  J.     35   cts. 
"The  Cranberry  Claimants."    Rosa  Mulholland. 

50  cts. 

"Lizbeth."     Mary  T.  Waggaman.     75  cts. 
"The  Inglethorpe  Chronicles."  Theodora  Kendal. 

75  cts. 
"The    Knight    of    the    Fleur-de-Luce."     Sophie 

Maude.    75  cts. 
"Our  Lord's  Last  Will  and  Testament."    Rev. 

H.  Fischer,  S.  V.   D.    60  cts. 
"Sweet  Doreen."     Clara  Mulholland.     $1.10. 
"Manual     of     Episcopal     Ceremonies."       Rev. 

Aurelius  Stehle,   O.   S.   B.     $2.25. 
"A    Synopsis    of    Devas'    Political    Economy." 

C.  D.  Hugo,  O.  P.    20  cts. 


"Prayers  of  the  Gael."    45   cts. 

"Why     Catholics     Honor     Mary."     Rev.  J.   H. 

Stewart.     15   cts. 
"Guide  in  the   Ways  of   Divine   Love."     Abbe 

Granger.     25  cts. 

"Luther."  Hartman  Grisar,  S.  J.   Vol.  IV.  $3.25. 
"Pragmatism   and   the    Problem   of   the   Idea." 

Rev.  John  T.   Driscoll,   S.   T.   L.     $1.50. 
"Questions  of  Moral  Theology."    Rev.  Thomas 

Slater,  S.  J.    $2. 
"The  Catholic's  Ready  Answer."     M.   P.   Hill, 

S.  J.     $2.15. 
"Catholic  Moral  Teaching  and  Its  Antagonists." 

Joseph  Mausbach,   D.   D.    $2.50. 
"The    Communion    of    Saints."     Rev.    Charles 

F.  McGinnis,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  L.    $1.50. 
"The    Priesthood    and    Sacrifice    of    Our    Lord 

Jesus  Christ."    Rev.  J.  Grimal,  S.  M.   $1.75. 
"The    Giant    Tells."      Jehanne    de    la    Villes- 

brunne.     90  cts. 
"Friends  and   Apostles  of  the   Sacred   Heart." 

Rev.  P.  J.  Chandlery,  S.  J.    87  cts. 
"Compendium    Sacrse    Liturgiae."      Innocentius 

Wapelhorst,   O.   F.   M.     $2.50. 
"Sister    Gertrude    Mary."     Canon    S.    Legueu. 

90  cts. 
"The  Protomartyr  of  Scotland."     Rev.    M.   A. 

Power,  S.  J.    45  cts. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Very  Rev.  Peter  Lonsdale,  -  of  the  diocese  of 
Salford;  Rev.  Thomas  McS  weeny,  archdiocese 
of  San  Francisco;  Rev.  Joseph  Lavric,  diocese 
of  Cleveland;  Rev.  James  O'Connor,  diocese  of 
Louisville;  and  Rev.  James  Donovan,  arch- 
diocese of  Boston. 

Mr.  John  Reiter,  Mr.  William  Bennett,  Mr. 
James  Dunn,  Mr.  John  Schindler,  Mrs.  Mary 
F.  Broder,  Miss  Margaret  E.  Greene,  Dr.  Alois 
Driessel,  Mr.  Edward  Walshe,  Mr.  John  Wagner, 
Sr.,  Miss  M.  Cunningham,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Miller,  Mrs.  E.  A.  McCann,  Mr.  B.  P.  Rabaut, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Morrissey,  Mr.  Albert  Park,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Dillon,  Mr.  Ernest  Bossenberger, 
Miss  Loretta  McMahon,  Mrs.  Magdalen  Sieg- 
man,  Mr.  George  Peters,  Mrs.  Mary  Nader, 
Mr.  Leonard  Ward,  Mrs.  Mary  McPurman, 
Mr.  Frank  McGuigan,  Mr.  William  Davis, 
Mr.  Carl  Bruckner,  Miss  Juliette  Donovan, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Burke,  Mr.  Andrew  Capra,  Mrs. 
D.  McCarthy,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Stewart. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATIONS   SHALL  CALL   ME    BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Going  Home.* 


BY    MARY    H.    KENNEDY. 


fej  H,  frightened  heart,  be  brave! 

Why  should  you  fear? 
More  than  the  nearing  grave, 

The  Christ  is  near; 
Why  longer  wish  to  stray, 

And  farther  roam, 
When  death  means  God  to-day, 

And  going  Home? 

Oh,  fear  not  to  embark 

At  Heaven's  gate! 
Beyond  the  pressing  dark 

Your  own  await; 
Beyond  the  scourging  pain, 

God's  Home  they  share. 
Why  dread  to  see  again 

The  loved  ones  there? 

Oh,  trembling  heart,  be  brave! 

This  thing  is  sweet: 
Beyond  the  passing  grave 

The  Christ  you  meet; 
Why  would  you  farther  stray 

Or  longer  roam, 
When  death  means  God  to-day, 

And  going  Home? 


*    To  one,  kinless,  dying,  and  afraid  of  death. 


MARY  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  her 
Son,  who  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  His 
Father;  and  the  right  hand  of  her  Son  is 
almighty.  And  the  prayers  of  His  Blessed 
Mother  never  fail.  They  never  fail,  because 
she  never  asks  amiss;  they  never  fail, 
because  she  knows  the  will  of  her  Divine 
Son. — Cardinal  Manning. 


A  Summer  Pilgrimage  in  Ireland. 


BY    N.    F.    DEGIDON. 


T.  PATRICK'S  PURGATORY, 
Lough  Derg,  ranks  next  to 
Croagh  Patrick  as  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  venerated 
shrines  in  Ireland.  Within  a  rugged  cave 
in  a  lone  island  set  in  a  mountain-girt 
lake,  the  national  Apostle  periodically 
went  through  a  rigorous  code  of  peniten- 
tial exercises,  that  he  might  be  the  better 
Moses  to  lead  his  chosen  people  to  the 
Holy  Mount  of  God.  These  exercises  have 
been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth 
from  generation  to  generation;  and  his 
cave,  cross,  and  hard  penitential  bed  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Thus,  even  as  holy  men 
and  women  followed  in  the  saint's  foot- 
steps across  wild  Mayo  to  the  steep  and 
rugged  Reek,  so  have  men  and  women 
made  pilgrimages  to  Lough  Derg  adown 
the  centuries,  going  through  like  exercises 
and  devotions  in  emulation  of  him, — 
fasting  on  a  spare  diet  of  bread  and 
water  the  while,  that  their  prayers  and 
penances  might  thereby  be  more  accepta- 
ble in  God's  sight.  In  pre- Reformation 
times,  people  journeyed  from  distant 
lands  over-seas  to  visit  this  shrine.^make 
their  orisons,  and  do  penance  there, — 
deriving  benefit  for  body  as  well  as 
soul;  for  the  waters  of  Lough  Derg  and 
the  very  air  of  the  place  possess  health- 
giving  properties  nothing  short  of  mirac- 
ulous. To  quote  from  a  poem  by  Thomas 
d'Arcy  McGee: 
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Oh,  would  you  know  the  power  of  faith? 

Go  see  it  at  Lough   Derg. 
Oh,  would  you  learn  to  smile  at  death? 

Go  learn  it  at  Lough  Derg. 
A  fragment  fallen  from  ancient  time, 

It  floateth  there  unchanged, — 
The  island  of  all  islands, 

If  the  whole  wide  world  were  ranged. 
There,  mournful  men  and  thoughtful  girls 

Sins  from  their  souls  unbind; 
There,  thin  grey  hairs  and  childish  curls 

Are  streaming  in  the  wind. 
From  June  till  August,  night  and  day, 

There,  praying  pilgrims  bide — 
O  man  hath  no  such  refuge  left 

In  all  the  world  wide! 

Lough  Derg  covers  about  two  thousand 
acres,  sheltered  by  mountains,  some  of 
which  rise  from  its  waters  almost  per- 
pendicularly and  to  a  considerable  height. 
The  lake  is  studded  with  islands, — some 
well-wooded,  others  bare  and  gloomy  in 
the  extreme.  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory, 
known  also  as  Station  Island,  is  singu- 
larly desolate-looking,  and  silent  as  death, 
except  when  the  pilgrimages  begin.  Then 
the  people  are  seen  flitting  to  and  fro  like 
ghosts;  but  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard 
are  the  chants  of  praise  and  prayer  in 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  the  pivot  of  interest 
in  the  Island.  Though  Time  has  worked 
some  changes  in  the  sacred  place  since  St. 
Patrick's  feet  first  trod  its  soil,  the  spirit 
of  prayer  literally  lingers  there  like  an 
Angel  of  Peace;  and  when  hundreds  of 
men  and  women,  of  all  ages  and  classes, 
forgather  for  the  sole  object  of  prais- 
ing God  and  doing  penance  for  their 
sins,  the  sight  is  one  to  touch  the  most 
sceptical  heart.  Station  Island  is  a  mile 
from  the  shore, — quite  far  enough  to  take 
one  away  from  the  world  and  the  things 
of  the  world;  for  as,  with  unshod  feet, 
practically  empty  stomach,  and  heart 
soaring  upward  to  Him  who  gave  it  life, 
one  follows  the  penitential  exercises  de- 
vised so  many  centuries  ago  by  a  great 
saint,  one  feels  within  a  new  spirit, — the 
Spirit  which  brooded  over  the  twelve  on 
the  morn  of  the  first  Pentecost. 

The  penitential  exercises  of  Lough  Derg 
are  said  to  be  the  only  surviving  author- 


ized version  of  the  religious  exercises  and 
penitential  discipline  of  the  early  Irish 
Church  as  practised  by  her  saints  and 
scholars.  The  annual  pilgrimages  are 
strictly  regulated  and  conducted  by  eccle- 
siastical authority.  They  have  never  been 
interrupted  for  any  length  of  time  through 
the  centuries, — even  during  the  horrors 
of  the  Penal  Laws,  during  which,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  short  inter- 
vals, they  were  continued  freely  and 
publicly,  although  all  other  religious 
practices  were  voted  treasonable,  and  as 
such  punished  with  all  the  rigor  of  the 
Law.  As  early  as  A.  D.  610,  a  monastery 
was  founded  on  Saint's  Island  by  St. 
Dabheoc,  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick.  The 
memory  of  this  saint  is  still  green  in  the 
place.  His  bed  of  penance,  cave,  cross, 
and  seat  are  proudly  pointed  out  to 
pilgrims,  and  one  of  the  circles  which  they 
walk  during  the  recitation  of  certain 
prayers  is  named  St.  Dabheoc's  Bed. 
Among  other  evidences  of  God's  special 
friendship,  this  holy  man  had  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  foretold  the  birth  of  St. 
Columbkille,  the  circumstances  of  which 
are  related  as  follows: 

"On  one  occasion  when,  in  company 
with  his  clerics,  he  had  protracted  his 
vigils  to  a  late  hour  at  night,  a  won- 
derful brightness  appeared  toward  the 
northern  part  of  the  horizon.  The  clerics 
asked  their  master  what  it  portended. 
'In  that  direction  whence  you  see  the 
brilliant  illumination,'  said  he,  'the  Lord 
Himself,  at  a  future  time,  shall  light  a 
burning  lamp,  which  by  its  brightness 
must  miraculously  glorify  the  Church  of 
Christ.  This  shall  be  Columba,  the  son 
of  Felim,  the  son  of  Fergus,  and  whose 
mother  shall  be  Ethnea.  For  learning  he 
shall  be  distinguished;  in  body  and  soul 
he  shall  be  chaste;  and  he  shall  possess 
the  gift  of  prophecy.'" 

During  the  reign  of  Brian  the  Brave, 
Lough  Derg  and  its  sanctuaries  were 
pillaged  by  the  Danes,  St.  Dabheoc's 
monastery  devastated,  and  the  monks 
compelled  to  flee;  but  after  the  Battle  of 
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Clontarf,  the  Canons  Regular  of  St. 
Augustine  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
Island,  and  erected  a  new  monastery 
dedicated  to  Saints  Peter  and  Paul.  Under 
these  good  men,  the  pilgrimages  were  once 
more  renewed,  the  shrines  restored,  and 
Saint's  Island  became  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  saints  and  sinners  eager  for  a 
heavenly  crown.  The  Canons  Regular 
dwelt  there  during  five  centuries;  and 
many  distinguished  men  (including  Giral- 
dus  Cambrensis,  Froissart,  Caesar  of 
Heisterbach,  and  an  Irish  Crusader  named 
Owen)  visited  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory 
during  their  tenure  of  the  place, — return- 
ing to  their  own  lands  over-seas  and 
writing  splendid  accounts  of  the  devotions 
and  penitential  exercises  which  they  them- 
selves had  practised  at  Lough  Derg  for 
the  healing  of  their  souls.  Manuscripts 
dealing  with  the  pilgrimage  are  still 
extant  in  several  large  European  libra- 
ries,— one  in  the  Vatican,  another  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford;  and  one  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin, — the  oddest  place 
in  the  world  for  the  resting-place  of  a 
paper  dealing  with  the  practices  of  Old- 
World  saints. 

A  legend  of  the  crusading  Owen  is 
worthy  of  quotation.  "Owen  was  an  Irish 
soldier  who  served  under  the  standard  of 
King  Stephen  of  England.  Having  grown 
weary  of  chastising  the  Saracen,  he 
quitted  military  service,  and  then  began 
to  repent  of  his  sins,  which  appear  to  have 
been  fairly  manifold.  Hearing  of  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory,  he  determined  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  there,  preparing  himself 
by  a  fifteen  days'  fast  and  fervent  prayer 
before  entering  the  cave  of  penance.  After 
Mass  and  salutary  instruction,  he  received 
Holy  Communion,  and  a  procession  of 
monks,  clad  in  white,  was  formed  to 
conduct  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
The  prior  having  secured  the  entrance, 
the  knight  found  himself  in  a  large 
cloistered  hall,  in  which  were  religious 
clothed  also  in  white  garments.  One  of 
them,  preparing  him  for  the  attacks  of 
the  evil  spirits  he  was  to  encounter,  warned 


him  to  invoke  the  powerful  name  of 
Jesus  to  his  aid. 

"After  these  ecclesiastics  had  left  him, 
the  knight  found  himself  surrounded  by 
demons,  who  by  various  threats  and 
blandishments,  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
return.  Finding  him  immovable  in  his 
purpose,  they  conducted  him  from  place 
to  place,  where  innumerable  persons  were 
enduring  various  torments;  but  at  each 
danger,  by  repeating  the  sacred  name  of 
Jesus,  he  escaped.  Having  thus  passed 
unharmed  through  indescribable  sufferings, 
he  next  approached  the  most  perilous  of 
all — namely,  the  transit  of  a  bridge  which 
was  high,  narrow,  and  as  slippery  as  ice. 
This  crossing  was  inevitable  unless  he 
wished  to  return  to  the  door  of  the  cave 
from  which  he  had  set  out.  With  slow 
and  timid  footsteps,  he  proceeded  to 
cross  the  bridge,  his  heart  all  the  time 
centred  in  God,  and  the  sweet  name  of 
Jesus  on  his  lips.  Beneath  flowed  a  river 
of  sulphur,  from  which  thick  fetid  clouds 
arose,  and  in  which  great  multitudes  of 
demons  were  waiting  to  assail  him.  Re- 
covering his  courage,  he  went  forward 
until  he  arrived  at  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge. 

"Here  the  scene  completely  changed. 
The  vision  of  hell  and  purgatory  gave 
way  to  that  of  the  celestial  paradise.  He 
was  led  to  a  gate  in  a  wall  resplendent 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  This 
heavenly  sight  caused  him  to  forget  the 
dangers  and  sufferings  he  had  hitherto 
undergone.  Here  the  most  enchanting 
scenes  and  the  sweetest  melodies  so  cap- 
tivated his  heart  that  he  desired  never 
to  leave  this  paradise.  But  he  was  com- 
pelled by  some  invisible  force  to  return 
to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  where, 
as  before,  fifteen  ecclesiastics  waited  his 
coming.  He  was  congratulated  by  the 
prior  and  his  canons  on  his  safe  return, 
and  spent  some  time  longer  on  the  Island. 
After  leading  a  truly  Christian  and  edify- 
ing life,  he  died  a  most  happy  death  at 
an  advanced  age." 

The   fame   of   the   wonderful   vision   of 
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Owen  the  Crusader,  taken  down  from 
his  own  lips,  spread  abroad,  and  the  story 
(written  by  Henry  of  Sal  try  in  A.  D. 
1153)  was  speedily  translated  into  several 
languages.  It  is  stated  that  many  of  the 
Continental  religious  houses  possessed  a 
copy,  and,  probably,  still  possess  it.  A 
metrical  version  of  the  narrative  was 
also  composed, — two  copies  of  which  are 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum  in  London. 

A  biassed  account  of  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory  having  been  brought  to  Rome 
by  a  Dutch  monk  suffering  from  a  bad 
attack  of  spiritual  pride,  and  chagrined 
that  no  visions  had  been  vouchsafed  him 
during  a  pilgrimage  there,  led  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  penitential  exercises 
by  special  command  of  Alexander  VI.; 
but  half  a  century  later  they  were  renewed 
again,  through  the  representations  of  the 
Bishop  of  Armagh  to  the  then  reigning 
Pope.  Satan,  however,  was  not  idle 
meanwhile. 

During  the  Penal  Laws  the  Calvinists, 
under  Government  orders,  desecrated  and 
demolished  the  sanctuary,  and  Protestant 
writers  jibed  at  the  devotion  of  the 
pilgrims  by  asserting  that  "they  believed 
there  was  a  passage  through  the  Island 
to  Purgatory."  The  Calvinists  did  'not 
stay  their  hands  until  the  place  was 
reduced  to  ruins.  But  nothing  could 
arrest  the  pilgrims'  eager  feet,  and  the 
sacred  soil  was  still  trodden  by  thousands 
annually,  which  so  enraged  the  Govern- 
ment and  Lord  Justices  that  they  issued 
an  order  for  the  seizure  of  the  Purgatory 
for  "his  Majesty's  use."  This  happened 
in  the  year  1632.  But,  doubtless,  so 
holy  a  spot  did  not  agree  with  "his 
Majesty's  health" ;  for,  though  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  length  of  time  it  was  so 
used,  very  shortly  after  this  forcible  taking 
possession  of  a  sacred  place  by  a  secular 
power,  we  hear  of  builders  working  there 
to  build  a  dwelling  for  no  less  a  personage 
than  a  priest. 

The  restoration  of  the  churches  and 
oratories  quickly  followed,  and  numerous 


pilgrims  emulated  St.  .Patrick  once  more. 
But  this  time  the  Government  decided 
to  do  its  work  of  demolition  so  thoroughly 
as  to  settle,  once  and  for  all,  matters  of 
private  devotion  and  acts  of  penance  on 
Lough  Derg,  and  for  this  purpose  sent 
there  a  large  military  force — both  horse 
and  foot, — who  expelled  the  friars,  dese- 
crated the  Purgatory,  and  filled  St. 
Patrick's  Cave  with  stones  and  mud. 
Six  years  afterward  an  English  Queen 
petitioned  Lord  Straff  ord  (then  Lord 
Deputy)  to  remove  the  Government  ban 
on  Lough  Derg.  He  refused  on  some 
flimsy  pretext;  but  the  people,  who 
loved  God  and  St.  Patrick,  themselves 
settled  the  question  by  simply  braving 
all  opposition,  danger,  and  suffering,  and 
kept  up  the  pious  custom  by  continuing 
its  practice.  Amongst  the  many  odd 
measures  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  was  an  Act  prohibiting  Lough  Derg 
pilgrimage  by  law.  It  ran  thus: 

"And  whereas  the  superstitions  of 
Popery  are  greatly  increased  and  upheld 
by  the  pretended  sanctity  of  places, 
especially  a  place  called  St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory, in  the  County  of  Donegal,  and  of 
wells  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made  by 
vast  numbers  at  certain  seasons,  ...  be 
it  enacted  that  all  such  meetings  and 
assemblies  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged 
riots  and  unlawful  assemblies,  and  punish- 
able in  all  or  any  persons  meeting  at 
such  places  aforesaid.  And  all  sheriffs, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  magis- 
trates, are  hereby  required  to  be  diligent 
in  putting  the  law  in  force  against  all 
offenders  in  the  above  particulars  in  due 
execution." 

But  yet  the  devoted  people  came  and 
prayed  and  fasted  and  watched  where 
the  spirit  of  Patrick  brooded  over  them, 
and  God  looked  down  from  above  in 
blessing  and  approval.  And  when  the 
bigotry  of  Protestantism  was  turned  else- 
where, the  bishop  of  the  diocese  quietly 
sent  a  secular  priest  to  officiate  as  prior 
at  Lough  Derg.  Since  then,  a  prior  and 
assistant  confessors  are  appointed  annually, 
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under  whom  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  has 
become  famed  afar,  and  been  visited  by 
an  untold  number  of  the  faithful  from 
June  i  to  August  15, — the  dates  fixed 
by  ecclesiastical  authority  within  which 
the  "Stations"  and  penitential  exercises 
for  pilgrims  must  be  performed.  Formerly, 
the  duration  of  these  Stations  was  ten 
days,  during  which  time  the  pilgrims  (who 
were  not  then,  any  more  than  now, 
allowed  to  leave  the  Island)  devoted 
themselves  to  watching  and  prayer,  and 
existed  on  one  meal  of  oaten  bread  daily, 
washed  down  by  the  water  of  the  lake. 
From  time  to  time,  however,  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient  to  shorten  the  time- 
limit,  and  it  is  now  of  only  three  days' 
duration;  although  the  penitential  disci- 
pline of  fasting  and  prayer  is  as  rigorous 
as  when  St.  Patrick  and  his  followers 
prayed  and  watched  and  fasted  there. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the 
"exercises"  of  Lough  Derg  pilgrimage: 
The  Station  is  fittingly  begun  by  a  visit 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  St.  Patrick's 
Church.  Thence  the  pilgrims  proceed  to 
St.  Patrick's  Cross,  close  by,  where  a 
Pater,  Ave,  and  Credo  are  recited,  kneeling; 
then  to  St.  Brigid's  Cross,  where  the  same 
prayers  are  tripled;  and,  standing  each 
with  his  or  her  back  to  the  Cross  and 
arms  outstretched,  the  triple  renuncia- 
tions are  made  which  were  made  for  each 
at  the  baptismal  font.  After  this,  St. 
Patrick's  Church  is  circumambulated  seven 
times,  a  decade  of  the  Rosary  being 
repeated  in  each  circuit,  and  a  Credo 
added  to  the  last  decade.  The  next  point 
is  St.  Brigid's  Bed,  a  penitential  cell  near 
St.  Mary's  Church,  which  is  circumam- 
bulated the  while  three  Paters,  three  Aves, 
and  one  Credo  are  recited.  The  same 
prayers  are  repeated  kneeling  outside  the 
entrance,  while  again  three  circuits  of  the 
inside  are  made,  and  yet  again  kneeling 
before  the  cross  inside  the  Cell.  These 
exercises  are  performed  successively  at 
the  three  "Beds,"  or  "Cells,"  known 
as  St.  Brendan's,  St.  Catherine's,  and 
St.  Columba's. 


Six  circuits  are  then  made  on  the 
outside  of  the  large  penitential  Bed  of 
St.  Dabheoc,  while  nine  Paters,  nine 
Aves,  and  one  Credo  are  recited;  three 
Paters,  three  Aves,  and  one  Credo  kneeling 
at  the  first  entrance;  the  same  while 
making  the  circuit  of  the  inside,  and  the 
same  again  kneeling  in  the  centre.  The 
pilgrims  next  proceed  to  the  second 
entrance  of  this  "Bed"  and  repeat  the 
last  devotions  in  the  same  manner.  Then 
they  go  to  the  water's  edge  and  recite 
five  Paters,  five  Aves,  and  one  Credo, 
standing  and  kneeling  by  turns;  and 
thence  retrace  their  steps  to  St.  Patrick's 
Cross,  whence  they  had  set  out,  where 
one  Pater,  Ave  and  Credo  are  said  kneeling. 
They  then  enter  St.  Patrick's  Church  and 
conclude  the  Station  with  five  Paters, 
five  Aves,  and  a  Credo,  for  the  intention 
of  the  Holy  Father,  and  five  decades  of 
the  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Each 
day  of  the  pilgrimage  three  such  Stations 
are  made  in  addition  to  assisting  at 
morning  prayer,  Mass,  meditation,  visits 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  evening  prayer, 
'sermon,  and  Benediction.  The  second  day 
of  the  Station  each  pilgrim  goes  to 
confession. 

Being  a  pilgrimage  in  honor  and  in 
emulation  of  a  great  saint,  the  fare  at 
Lough  Derg  is  pilgrim's  fare;  and  the 
accommodation,  pilgrim's  accommodation. 
No  one  should  visit  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory 
except  with  St.  Patrick's  spirit, — the  spirit 
of  prayer  and  penance.  Lough  Derg 
caters  for  the  soul  only,  not  the  body. 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  del- 
icate and  tenderly  nurtured  women  have 
emerged  therefrom,  after  three  days  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  greatly  benefited  in 
bodily  health  as  well  as  strengthened  in 
spirit.  Lough  Derg  also  knows  no  dis- 
tinction of  class.  The  highborn  lady 
kneels  beside  the  beggar,  both  equal  in 
God's  sight.  The  lord  of  broad  acres  is 
of  no  more  account  than  his  lowliest 
vassal. 

For  the  rest,  Pettigoe,  a  small  station 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  line,  is  the 
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nearest  point  by  rail.  Thence  the  sacred 
isle  may  be  reached  by  car  for  the  sum 
of  sixpence;  and  pilgrims  are  transported 
across  the  intervening  miles  of  water 
between  the  mainland  and  Station  Island 
in  a  ferryboat  for  the  sum  of  eight  pence, — 
this  securing  also  a  free  passage  back. 
Permission  to  land  on  the  Island  is  nec- 
essary now,  as  it  was  centuries  agone. 
A  permit  for  this  costs  ten  pence.  It  is 
not  a  tax  on  piety,  as  sceptics  might 
suppose,  but  merely  a  dole  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  officiating  priests.  The 
charge  for  three  days  at  the  hospice  is 
half  a  crown,  but  the  same  may  be  had 
for  less  at  the  cabins  on  the  Island. 

As  I  have  mentioned  previously,  Lough 
Derg  is  a  soul-health  resort;  therefore  the 
word  luxury  or  even  comfort  is  utterly 
unknown  there.  It  is  pure  and  simple 
an  ancient  pilgrimage,  conducted  in  the 
same  way  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  St.  Patrick, — the  only  difference  being 
that  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  modern 
locomotion,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the 
world  has  captured  it  so  far  as  to  prompt 
the  directors  of  the  Great  Northern* 
Railway  to  issue  excursion  tickets,  at 
single  fare,  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  course  of  the  Stations. 
These  good  men  also  arrange  their  train 
service  for  the  convenience  of  pilgrims; 
and  jarveys  are  equally  accommodating, 
being  ready,  waiting  to  drive  them  to  and 
from  the  Island.  But  the  world  comes 
no  farther  in  the  pilgrim's  progress  than 
the  shore  of  the  lake;  and  when  he  sets 
his  feet  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Saint's 
Island,  he  feels  at  one  with  all  the 
pilgrims,  saints,  and  holy  men  and  women 
who  have  likewise  walked  there  down 
the  years,  even  unto  the  days  of  St. 
Patrick  himself;  for  the  Faith  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  is  not  less  to-day,  despite 
the  march  of  so-called  progress,  than  it 
was  at  the  time  when,  through  many 
weary  miles  •  and  great  difficulties  and 
dangers,  his  pious  forefathers  journeyed 
to  this  same  shrine  for  the  healing  of 
their  souls. 


The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 


BY    GEORGINA   PELL    CURTIS. 


XIII. 
people   were   walking   down    a 

country  road  at  F .    Along  the 

side  of  the  road,  a  little  stream  of 
'£$  clear  water  rushed  madly  over  the 
stones.  The  sky  overhead  jwas  a  tender 
blue,  flecked  by  fleecy  white  clouds; 
while,  far  off,  the  purple  mountains  in 
the  west  were  touched  by  the  soft  light 
of  the  setting  sun.  The  little  creek  of 
dancing  water  had  a  silver  sheen  to  it; 
for  was  it  not  one  of  the  streams  that 
had  fed  the  original  Silver  Creek  farther 
east, — a  creek  which  now,  alas!  was 
dried  up  by  the  mines?  But  of  mines  or 
scenery,  the  two,  walking  so  slowly  and 
talking  so  earnestly,  were  not  thinking. 
The  one  was  pleading  with  the  woman 
he  loved, — a  woman  still  half  a  girl,  but 
with  a  love  to  offer  as  strong  and  devoted 
as  his.  It  was  Raymond  Plunkett,  the 
new  mine  superintendent,  who  was  talking, 
and  the  willing  listener  was  Nana  Egan. 

"I've  asked  your  father,  Nana,"  he 
said,  "and  we  have  his  ready  consent 
and  blessing.  And  I  made  bold  to  tell 
Mr.  Stonewall,  and  he  was  so  kind!  He 
said  we  should  have  the  best  of  the  new 
cottages  he  is  building,  and  he  has  en- 
gaged me  as  superintendent  now  for  a 
year.  So  sure  there's  nothing  to  stand 
in  the  way,  Nana  darling!  And  you'll 
be  naming  the  day  soon?" 

Nana's  answer,  hardly  audible,  was 
perfectly  satisfactory;  and  the  two  walked 
on,  talking  of  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  that  interested  them, — her  arm  in 
his,  their  steps  growing  slower  and  slower 
as  they  neared  the  Egan  ranch;  both 
unmindful  of  the  coming  twilight,  and 
the  woods  that  bordered  the  right  side  of 
the  road  along  which  they  were  strolling. 
These  trees,  which  for  two  miles  ran 
along  one  side  of  the  highway,  where 
flowed  the  little  stream,  had  all  been 
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planted  by  James  Stonewall  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  when  he  had  first  bought  the 
property  in  that  neighborhood.  His  idea 
had  been  to  build  a  summer  home  there 
for  his  wife,  who  loved  the  Colorado 
scenery  and  climate;  but  Mrs.  Stonewall 
had  died  before  his  plans  had  matured, 
so  the  house  had  never  been  built.  The 
trees,  however,  had  remained,  and  had 
grown  until  the  place  formed  a  leafy 
woodland,  of  which  James  Stonewall  was 
very  proud. 

Presently  the  two  walkers  got  beyond 
the  woods  and  turned  into  a  path  on 
their  left,  leading  to  the  Egan  ranch. 
Neither  of  them  looked  back  Had  they 
done  so,  they  might  have  seen  the  thick 
branches  of  a  fine  old  tree  parted,  so  that 
the  watcher  could  the  better  follow  their 
movements;  and,  had  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her,  they  would  have  beheld 
the  pale,  distorted  face  of  Liz  Palacky. 

The  heart  of  the  girl  was  in  a  furious 
tumult;  her  black  eyes  were  narrowed 
to  two  scintillating  evil  lights;  she  was 
in  a  mood  of  such  utter  recklessness  that 
she  was  ready  to  dare  anything.  She 
had  known  Plunkett  first,  and  it  was 
that  thought  which  was  as  gall  and 
wormwood  to  her.  He  had  seemed  to 
like  her  until  the  day  when,  tired  of  the 
road  house  and  its  evil  environment,  he 
had  gone  to  board  at  the  Hgans'.  After 
that  it  was  a  losing  game  for  Liz.  Nana, 
with  her  dancing  Irish  blue  eyes,  her 
brown  curly  hair,  and  her  sweet  voice, 
had  so  completely  captivated  the  young 
miner  that  he  never  gave  Liz  another 
thought.  Watching  them,  the  girl  locked 
her  hands  together,  just  as  she  had  done 
when  she  was  talking  to  the  fiddler  about 
little  Ruth, — only  then  it  was  nervousness 
'  and  fear,  whereas  now  it  was  blind  fury 
and  defeated  hopes.  Was  there  nothing 
she  could  do  to  bring  him  back?  In 
despair,  she  threw  herself  on  the  ground. 
Oh,  if  she  could  only  think  of  a  way! 
"Liz!" 

She     sprang     to     her    feet,     furiously 
angry   at    the    intrusion    of   her    privacy. 


Before     her     stood     the     young     Greek. 

"What  do  you  want,   Demi?" 

"You." 

The  girl  rushed  at  him,  almost  beside 
herself  with  anger;  but  he  sprang  aside 
and  eluded  her.  Then,  making  a  quick 
turning  movement,  he  caught  her  from 
behind,  and,  seizing  both  her  arms,  held 
her  tight.  In  vain  she  struggled  in  his 
grasp.  She  was  no  match  for  him;  and 
suddenly,  her  anger  seeming  to  evaporate, 
she  stood  perfectly  still. 

"Now,   Liz, .  listen !" 

There  was  no  response,  so  Upkelous 
continued: 

"Let's  be  frank  with  each  other,  Liz. 
You  want  Plunkett,  and  you  can't  get 
him;  but  there's  one  thing  that  can  be 
done,  and  that  is  to  separate  him  and 
Nana  Egan,  so  that  she  can't  have  him 
either." 

Liz  gave  a  sound  that  was  something 
between  a  sob  and  a  gasp,  that  seemed 
to  rend  her;  but  still  she  did  not  speak. 

Perfectly  satisfied  with  the  significance 
of  this  sound,  the  Greek  added: 

"And  I'll  do  it  for  you,  Liz.  I  will 
find  a  way  to  separate  them, — only,  you 
know,  I'll  have  my  price." 

"And  what's  that?" 

"You  are  to  marry  me." 

Silence  again.  Liz  was  in  a  dangerous 
xmood,  but  to  marry  Upkelous  as  the 
price  of  wrecking  Plunkett' s  joy  was 
something  of  which  she  had  not  thought. 
She  was  half  inclined  to  say  "No."  Then 
the  thought  of  Plunkett  and  Nana  as 
they  walked  down  the  road,  oblivious  to 
all  else  in  the  world  but  themselves,  tore 
at  her  heart,  producing  another  blind 
fury  of  rage. 

"All  right!"  she  said.    "I'll  do  it!" 

From  his  vantage  position  behind  her 
back,  Upkelous  bent  his  handsome  head 
and  kissed  her,  at  which  Liz  wrenched 
herself  away,  and,  wheeling  quickly  around, 
gave  him  a  stinging  slap  on  the  cheek. 
Then  she  drew  back,  her  eyes  flashing 
the  while  she  glared  at  him  defiantly. 

"  Please  remember,  Demetrius  Upkelous," 
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she  exclaimed,  "that  I  have  promised  to 
marry  you  only  if  you  succeed  in  parting 
Ray  and  Nana.  Now,  that's  flat.  So 
begone!  And,  mind,  you're  to  do  this 
job  quick!" 

"The  quicker  the  better;  for  then  the 
sooner  I'll  get  you,  you  little  devil!" 

Liz  looked  as  if  she  would  spring  at 
him  again  if  he  said  another  word;  so 
Upkelous,  with  an  elaborate  bow,  that 
received  in  return  only  a  look  of  withering 
contempt,  turned  and  departed  through 
the  woods.  Liz  listened  until  his  footstep 
could  no  longer  be  heard;  then  softly 
she  stepped  out  into  the  road,  and, 
•stopping  to  listen,  made  her  way  to  the 
'side  window  of  the  Bgan  sitting-room, 
where,  as  she  had  expected,  the  shade 
was  up  and  she  could  watch  Plunkett 
and  Nana,  who,  seated  side  by  side,  were 
still  talking.  The  tortured  girl  without 
looked  and  looked  till  she  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  Turning  noiselessly  from  the 
window,  she  reached  the  road  and  fled 
in  the  deepening  twilight. 

Half  an  hour  later  Liz  had  crept  into 
her  place  in  the  bed  alongside  of  Ruth, 
shivering  and  sobbing,  her  rage  all  gone, 
and  in  its  place  only  sickening  despair. 
Nor  did  the  sobs,  which  she  tried  hard 
to  stifle,  awaken  the  little  sister,  the  one 
other  thing  in  the  world  beside  Plunkett 
to  which  her  untamed  heart  clung. 
XIV. 

Arthur  Stonewall  mounted  the  low, 
wide  steps  that  led  up  to  the  front  door 
of  the  Morrison  house,  and  rang  the  bell. 
He  had  not  long  to  wait:  the  door  was 
opened  by  Stephen  Morrison,  who  appar- 
ently was  just  going  out  riding.  The  two 
young  men  shook  hands,  and  the  young 
ranch  owner  then  led  his  guest  into  the 
pleasant  living  room  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  hall. 

"Don't  let  me  keep  you,"  said  Arthur. 
"It  doesn't  sound  very  polite,  but  I 
really  came  to  see  your  sister." 

Steve  laughed  and  took  up  the  hat  he 
had  laid  on  a  table. 

"She  is  home,"   he  said,    "and   I   will 


call  her.  As  for  me,  I  really  have  a 

pressing  engagement  at  D ,  and  my 

horse  is  saddled  and  ready;  so,  as  you 
don't  want  me,  I  won't  wait." 

Another  word  or  two  passed  between 
them,  and  then  Stephen  Morrison  ran 
down  the  wide  hall,  and  through  a  narrower 
corridor  at  the  back,  to  his  sister's  room. 

"Stonewall  is  here,  Kate,  and  wants 
especially  to  see  you;  so  I  won't  wait, 
as  I  have  to  meet  Jones  at  three  o'clock 
at  D ." 

"I'll  be  ready  in  a  moment,  Steve.  Ask 
Mr.  Stonewall  to  make  himself  at  home 
until  I  come." 

Stephen  Morrison  delivered  his  message 
and  then  departed;  and  Arthur,  with  the 
habitual  restlessness  of  the  man  who  has 
to  wait  for  some  one  to  appear,  began 
walking  around  the  room,  looking  at  the 
pictures,  books,  and  bric-a-brac.  And  then 
presently  Kate  entered, — a  cool  figure  in 
white,  her  lovely  eyes  looking  their 
welcome;  and  Arthur  sat  down  and 
plunged  right  into  his  subject,  as  he  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  doing  with  Kate, 
whose  sympathy  was  so  ready,  whose 
advice  always  seemed  to  fit  the  need, 
and  who  was  always  and  at  all  times 
such .  a  good  listener.  If  there  is  one 
charm  a  woman  has  for  a  man,  it  is  to 
listen  as  well  as  talk,  especially  when 
the  conversation  is  about  the  man  himself, 
his  plans,  his  hopes,  his  present  and  future. 

"I  have  been  so  busy,"  he  said,  "and 
have  wanted  so  much  to  come  to  see 
you,  so  I  could  talk  over  a  scheme  I  have. 
At  first  it  seemed  useless  to  try  to  carry 
it  out;  but,  now  that  my  men  have 
had  their  material  needs  attended  to,  it 
has  been  borne  in  on  me  that  something 
must  be  done  for  the  spiritual  side  of 
them,  men  and  women  alike." 

Kate  gave  him  a  quick  look  of  sym- 
pathy and  understanding,  but  did  not 
interrupt  him. 

"When  I  came  here,"  Arthur  continued, 
"some  of  these  men  seemed  to  me  little 
better  than  beasts.  I  began  to  study 
the  situation,  and  two  things  seemed 
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lacking  in  the  lives  of  all  of  them:  one 
was  material  comfort,  so  I  improved  their 
cottages,  built  new  ones,  emptied  the 
Catacombs,  pulled  down  the  road  house, 
and  built  a  new  club  house  and  a  hospital. 
And  then  I  felt  I  had,  so  far  as  I  could, 
remedied  the  first  evil,  which  really  ought 
to  have  been  the  second;  but  I  knew  I 
could  never  get  hold  of  my  men  for  the 
real  primary  need  unless  I  first  attended 
to  their  material  wants;  so  I've  left  to 
the  last  what  my  natural  inclination  would 
have  put  first." 

"I  think  I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Kate. 

"I  believe  you  do.  What  the  men 
want  now,  to  make  something  out  of 
them  and  draw  their  minds  away  from 
some  of  the  sordid  grind,  is  a  church. 
First  I  thought  I'd  have  a  church  on 
wheels, — one  of  the  travelling  chapels  that 
go  into  the  wilderness ;  but  then  I  changed 
my  mind.  The  travelling  chapel  is  meant 
to  go  where  nothing  else  can  be  had; 
but  here  I  can  build  a  church  close  to  the 
mines,  so  that  no  miner  will  have  an 
excuse  for  staying  away  from  Mass.  And 
I  have  a  priest  in  mind, — a  Father  Roca, 
whom  I  met  in  New  York.  I  think  I 
could  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  have  him  transferred  here,  if  he  will 
come;  and  he  is  just  the  man  for  the 
place.  He  can  talk  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  and  I  believe  German  as  well. 
He  has  boundless  sympathy,  and  is  a  man 
of  great  piety  and  strength  and  power." 

"I  am  so  glad, — so  very  glad!  The 

church  at  D ,  where  we  all  go  from 

F ,  has  always  been  so  far  away  for 

the  miners;  and  when  Sunday  and  holy- 
days  come,  they  are  so  tired.  Scarcely 

any  of  them  go  to  D ;  and,  from  long 

dissociation  with  religious  observances, 
they  have  grown  indifferent  and  careless." 

"That  is  true.  In  the  Catholic  countries 
of  Europe  there  is  a  church  on  almost 
every  corner;  here  the  churches  are 
usually  miles  apart,  except  in  the  cities, 
so  the  men  have  nothing  that  helps  to 
keep  their  faith  alive." 

"It    is    such    a    good    and    wonderful 


scheme,  I  am  almost  as  pleased  as  if  I 
were  to  be  the  chief  beneficiary.  Will 
you  begin  building  right  away?" 

"The  first  of  next  week.  And  I  have  a 
plan.  I  want  the  church  built  of  stone 
from  the  mountain;  and  I  want  the  men 
to  feel  it  is  their  church  and  to  have  a 
hand  in  it,  so  I  am  going  to  arrange  for 
them  to  help  work  on  it  in  shifts.  I 
shall  have  a  force  of  regular  builders,  and 
let  my  men  work  under  them  by  turns; 
in  this  way  the  new  church  will  grow 
to  be  a  personal  thing  to  them." 

"That  is  splendid.  And  have  you 
thought  of  a  name  for  the  church?" 

"Yes,  I  have.  I  want  it  to  be  the 
Chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Nothing 
else  will  do  for  my  poor  men,  who  need 
that  Heart  of  love  to  penetrate  and 
regenerate  their  miserable,  sodden  lives. 
There  are  just  a  few — Plunkett,  Meissner, 
and  a  few  dozen  more — who  are  men  of 
education,  anjl  superior  in  mind  to  the 
rest;  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  others 
are,  as  you  know,  a  dreary,  hopeless, 
illiterate  lot." 

"Has  not  the  blind  fiddler  done  a  great 
deal  to  remedy  that  condition?" 

"I  believe  he  has  done  all  he  could; 
but  he  is  only  one  man — and  that  one  a 
workingman  like  themselves — among  hun- 
dreds. Even  he  can  not  move  mountains." 

"And  you  think  Father  Roca  can?" 

"I  don't  want  to  be  too  sure,  but  I 
am  going  to  try.  After  he-  comes  and  gets 
acquainted  with  the  men,  I  am  going  to 
give  them  all  ten  minutes'  extra  time 
every  day  at  noon,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  would  like  (though  I  will  not  insist 
upon  it)  to  have  them  spend  that  ten 
minutes  in  church,  listening  to  a  five 
minutes'  talk  from  Father  Roca,  followed 
by  a  decade  of  the  Rosary.  If  the  time 
is  not  taken  from  their  regular  recess 
hour,  all  who  are  Catholics  ought  to  be 
willing. to  attend." 

"And  pretty  nearly  all  of  them  are 
Catholics,  are  they  not?" 

"Nominally  at  least  they  are,  or  else 
they  are  nothing." 
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"It  seems  to  me  such  a  splendid  scheme. 
I  do  congratulate  you  on  having  thought 
of  it.  All  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  if  you  give 
your  miners  so  much,  other  mine  owners 
will  say  that  you  are  making  their  men 
dissatisfied." 

"Other  mine  owners  can  do  what  I 
am  doing,  though  I  claim  no  credit  for 
it.  The  need  seemed  so  plain  and  the 
duty  so  simple.  If  a  worldly  motive  is 
necessary,  I  would  add  that  it  also  appears 
to  me  to  be  sound  business  method  to 
make  my  men  contented,  comfortable, 
happy,  and  ready  to  acknowledge  their 
dependence  on  a  higher  power." 

Kate's  deep  blue  eyes  and  expressive 
face  showed  her  sympathy  and-  appre- 
ciation as  she  listened  to  the  quiet  tones 
of  Arthur's  voice.  How  strong  he  looked 
and  how  resolute  of  purpose,  and  yet 
how  free  from  conceit  and  pedantry!  For 
some  time  longer  he  remained  discussing 
ways  and  plans,  until  finally  he  arose 
and  said  he  must  go. 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  your  plan  to 
the  fiddler,"  she  said.  "Surely  you  will 
have  his  hearty  co-operation." 

He  gave  her  a  whimsical  smile. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  am  sure  of  that." 

"And  yet  I  have  never  seen  him  in 
church  since  he  came  here." 

"He  goes  sometimes  at  six, — never  later 
than  that." 

"Ah!  That  accounts  for  it,  as  I  never 
go  so  early,"  said  Kate. 

"One  Sunday  he  took  a  number  of  the 
men  with  him,  so  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  every  way  he  will  be  heart  and  soul 
on  our  side." 

"You  will  let  me  know  as  soon  as  the 
work  is  under  way?" 

"Yes,  indeed, — you  first,  as  the  one 
who,  I  am  sure,  is  most  interested." 

Arthur  raised  his  hat  as  he  stepped  off 
the  porch  at  the  concluding  word,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  walking  down  the 
gravelled  path  with  quick,  even  steps. 
Kate,  waiving  formality,  had  accompanied 
him  to  the  front  porch.  For  a  second  she 
stood  looking  after  him;  then,  remember- 


ing she  would  not  want  him  to  see  her 
standing  there  watching,  she  stepped 
inside  the  house  and  closed  the  door. 

Somehow,  that  little  visit  made  her 
household  tasks  lighter,  and  an  hour  later 
Stephen  heard  her  singing  as  he  drew 
rein  at  the  side  door.  As  to  Arthur,  while 
he  hurried  homeward  the  world  seemed 
unusually  fair  and  beautiful,  and  hope 
in  the  success  of  his  schemes  was  very 
real  to  him.  And  neither  he  nor  Kate 
quite  understood  why  that  note  of  exalta- 
tion was  in  their  hearts. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Woman  of  the  Bentivoglios. 
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III. — "PEACE  AT  THE  LAST." 
A  LTHOUGH  all  the  foundations  of 
-L\-  Mother  Bentivoglio  were  made  in 
extreme  poverty,  the  house  at  Evansville 
seems  to  have  been  more  than  usually 
tried  in  this  respect.  Friends  were  slow 
to  come;  and  those  even  who  would 
have  assisted  the  Sisters  generously  did 
not  understand  that  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  have  dowries  or  revenues,  and 
that  their  Rule  required  them  to  live  on 
the  fruit  of  their  labor  or  on  alms.  Many 
held  back  their  assistance  through  false 
delicacy;  and  meanwhile,  frequently,  the 
little  community  suffered  from  hunger. 
Some  days  there  was  nothing  in  the 
house  but  bread,  and  very  little  of  that. 
They  ate  it  sparingly,  as  in  times  of 
famine;  and  the  small  supply  grew 
mouldy,  owing  to  the  damp  climate. 
Mouldy,  they  still  ate  it;  for  there  was 
nothing  else.  One  day  the  entire  dinner 
consisted  of  one  apple  and  one  potato, 
to  be  divided  among  four.  What  patience 
and  what  self-denial  such  a  life  as  this 
demands  must  be  left  to  the  imagination. 
The  Sisters  were  working  hard  in  all 
the  hours  that  they  were  not  praying, 
and  rising  at  night  for  the  Office.  By 
degrees]  their^fri ends  and  neighbors  grew 
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to  understand  the  situation  better,  and 
assisted  them  liberally;  and  when,  in 
1900,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Roman  Sisters  in  America 
was  solemnly  kept,  Mother  Magdalen 
was  able  to  appreciate  that  something 
really  had  been  done  and  accomplished, — 
that  her  dream  was  come  true,  and  that 
the  Order  of  Poor  Clares  was  indeed  and 
in  truth  established  in  these  States. 

The  last  years  of  her  life,  which  she 
spent  in  this  Monastery  of  St.  Clare  at 
Evansville,  were  years  of  comparative 
peace,  though  she  endured  much  physical 
pain  and  infirmities  of  old  age.  And 
here,  too,  she  received  one  of  those  blows 
which  seem  to  reach  the  very  roots  of 
existence,  in  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Constance.  It  came  in  1902,  two  years 
after  the  Silver  Jubilee.  Constance  had 
been  ill  for  some  time,  but  hope  was 
entertained  of  her  recovery.  The  telegram 
announcing  the  death  arrived  while  Mother 
Magdalen  was  kneeling  in  choir  with 
the  community.  For  a  few  moments  that 
indomitable  spirit  was  convulsed  with  so 
appalling  a  storm  of  grief  that  all  the 
barriers  were  swept  away  and  she  sobbed 
agonizingly  aloud.  But  the  habit  of  self- 
restraint  was  too  old  and  too  firmly 
established  to  remain  long  submerged. 
She  rapped  upon  the  wood  of  her  stall 
(the  signal  for  attention),  and  in  a  low 
voice,  controlled  even  in  agony,  said 
clearly:  "We  will  take  the  Indulgence  for 
Constance."  (The  five  "Our  Fathers" 
and  "Hail  Marys"  said,  with  arms 
extended,  by  the  Franciscans  in  honor 
of  the  Wounds  of  Christ.)  After  that, 
outwardly,  she  manifested  mourning  no 
more. 

And  this  well-nigh  staggering  fortitude, 
shown  in  so  many  of  the  circumstances 
of  her"  life,  is  all  the  more  marvellous  as 
she  was  a  woman  of  the  most  delicate 
and  sensitive  nature,  exquisite  in  gentle- 
ness and  tenderness,  and  having  all  the 
wide,  deep,  far-reaching  sympathy  of 
those  who  have  loved  and  suffered  much. 
In  regard  to  pain,  she  seemed  almost 


stoical.  In  Evansville,  a  long-standing 
internal  trouble  from  which  she  had 
endured  martyrdom  for  years  became 
suddenly  acute  and  dangerous,  so  that 
the  physicians  declared  an  operation  was 
imperative  immediately;  and,  even  so,  did 
not  conceal  that  her  life  was  in  peril. 
The  weak  condition  of  her  heart  did  not 
permit  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic.  Her 
daughters,  weeping,  carried  her  to  the 
improvised  operating  table  in  the  convent 
infirmary;  and  the  surgeon,  who  was  not 
a  Catholic,  was  amazed  to  see  not  only 
calmness  in  his  patient  but  an  air  of 
detachment  and  complete  indifference,  as 
though  it  were  not  she  herself  but  some 
other  person  who  was  to  undergo  the 
ordeal.  She  was  perfectly  recollected 
and  in  prayer.  Beneath  the  knife,  and 
in  excruciating  pain,  she  uttered  no  sigh 
or  moan.  After  it  was  over,  the  great 
doctor  stood  and  gazed  at  her  astounded. 
"Reverend  Mother,"  he  ejaculated  at 
length,  "there  is  no  doubt  about  it:  you 
are  a  soldier!"  And  from  that  day  on 
his  reverence  for  her  was  deepened  with 
marvel. 

She  had,  in  a  supreme  degree,  that 
mental  robustness  and  integrity  honored 
by  American  men  under  the  name  of 
"character," — men  of  other  nationalities 
call  it  "moral  strength."  Yet  perhaps  we 
should  guard  against  thinking  it  too 
much  a  matter  of  heredity  and  upbuilding; 
for,  in  Mother  Bentivoglio's  case,  there 
can  be  little  question  that  it  was  an 
entirely  supernatural  quality,  and  her 
force  spiritual.  God  makes  a  clearer 
light  when  He  wills,  and  infuses  living 
energy.  So  she  looked  with  an  extraor- 
dinarily clear  gaze  into  all  things,  and 
was  master  of  all  of  them. 

Her  brevity  of  speech — a  stalwart 
Roman  mode,  bequeathed,  as  it  were, 
by  the  great  ancient  world  of  pregnant, 
laconic  Latin — was  furthermore  confirmed 
in  her  by  the  enforced  silence  of  the 
Rule.  She  had  grown  to  speak  very 
little,  and  in  a  few  words  to  say  much. 
Added  to  this,  she  was  silent  because 
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she  was  praying;  when  any  of  the  Sisters 
approached  to  speak  with  her  she  almost 
invariably  motioned  with  her  hand:  "Wait 
a  moment,  child!"  Often  they  knew  by 
the  beads  between  her  fingers  that  she 
was  finishing  an  Avs  Maria  or  a  decade; 
then  her  gentle  and  courteous  countenance 
was  turned  to  hear  them.  This  is  one 
of  the  chief  beauties  of  her  nature, — the 
core  of  oak,  the  exterior  soft.  There  was 
no  affectation  in  her  kindness:  it  was 
genuine  and  entire.  Eyes  so  deep-knowing 
and  so  compassionate  as  hers  watch 
incessantly  for  the  trials  and  sorrows  of 
those  around  them.  She  saw  and  knew 
and  could  comfort.  She  even  departed 
from  the  law  of  silence  she  valued  so 
highly  to  open  for  any  poor  troubled 
heart  or  soul  the  harbor  of  consolation. 
'And  it  should  be  said  that  her  personality 
was  not  only  one  to  be  loved,  but  one 
which,  in  the  French  Use  of  the  word, 
those  who  surrounded  her  "adored."  She 
had  all  the  Old-World  charm,  the  ex- 
quisiteness  of  manner  and  address,  all  the 
grave,  deliberate  courtesy  of  those  old- 
time  saloni  of  the  Italian  nobility,  where 
haste  was  unknown  and  indecent,  and 
where  all  matters  were  ordered  harmoni- 
ously and  as  if  by  ritual.  To  this  native 
refinement  was  superadded  charity,  making 
the  beautiful  thought  and  beautiful  word 
spring  directly  from  the  heart. 

As  there  was  no  affectation  in  Mother 
Magdalen  Bentivoglio,  so  was  there  never 
any  pretence.  She  was  real  throughout, 
transparently  honest,  her  candor  even 
sometimes  approaching  the  delicious  open- 
ness and  surprise  of  the  little  child's 
luminous  self -revelation.  Simplicity,  hu- 
mility, rectitude  prompted  her  words. 
She  was  scrupulously  truthful,  and  would 
never  pardon  in  herself  the  smallest 
deviation  in  speech.  A  Sister  who  took 
care  of  her  in  her  last  sickness  remembers 
that  one  evening,  seeing  the  venerable 
abbess  extremely  weak,  she  had  begged 
her  insistently  not  to  attempt  to  go 
upstairs  but  to  remain  in  the  day  infirmary 
on  the  groundfloor.  Mother  Bentivoglio 


did  not  approve  of  this  sleeping  out  of 
one's  cell.  However,  to  satisfy  the  Sister, 
she  said  she  would  remain.  "Even  after 
I  have  left,  Reverend  Mother?" — "Yes." 
The  Sister  was  moving  about  the  room, 
putting  it  in  order  for  the  night.  In  about 
five  minutes  the  Mother  spoke  again. 
"I  tell  you  one  white  lie  just  now,"  she 
said  humbly:  "I  no  mean  stay  downstairs 
after  you  go." 

Her  broken  English  was  a  continual 
source  of  delight  to  her  children,  and 
seemed  to  make  her  utterances  even 
more  significant.  She  knew  her  short- 
comings in  this  respect,  and,  when  she 
saw  her  friends  smiling,  would  ask : 
"What  did  I  say?"  When  she  wrote, 
her  English  was  fairly  fluent  and  correct. 
She  herself  was  often  amused  at  the 
mistakes  she  made.  One  evening,  when 
she  seemed  extremely  depressed,  a  visitor 
inquired  the  cause  of  her  dejection.  "I 
am  so  handsome!"  she  answered,  with 
profound  discouragement.  The  Sisters 
explained  to  her  later  what  she  had  said, 
and,  though  covered  with  confusion,  she 
could  not  help  joining  in  their  merriment. 
The  word  she  had  used  seemed  to  her 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  "lonesome." 
There  really  was  occasionally  something 
droll  and  original  about  her;  yet  it  was 
entirely  involuntary,  and  due  merely 
to  her  perfect  naturalness  and  self- 
possession  under  all  circumstances.  Even 
when  she  was  on  her  deathbed  she  caused 
the  priest  to  smile.  He  had  given  her  the 
last  Sacraments  and  was  imparting  a 
final  blessing.  "  Benedicat  vos — "  he  began 
to  say.  "Te,"  interjected  Mother  Benti- 
voglio, rapidly  and  forcefully.  Her  eyes 
were  closed,  and  she  had  seemed  almost 
unconscious,  but  she  meant  to  have  the 
whole  of  this  last  blessing.  .  The  priest 
accepted  the  amendment,  but  could  not 
keep  a  gleam  of  amusement  from  his 
face  to  see  how,  even  dying,  she  remained 
wholly  and  entirely  her  own  self. 

If  it  was  difficult  to  paint  Mother 
Bentivoglio' s  portrait,  it  is  even  more 
difficult  to  write  an  account  of  her  that 
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will  be  her  own  self, — wholly  herself,  and 
not  a  travesty.  It  is  difficult  to  get  her 
in  all  her  aspects,  neither  contradicting 
oneself  nor  omitting  anything;  and  most 
difficult  to  give  a  full  account  of  a  char- 
acter so  rich  in  values  and  so  well  worth 
knowing.  How  can  one  hold  together 
without  discrepancies  her  sense  of  humor, 
her  delicate  and  sweet  smile,  her  lovable- 
ness,  her  extreme  tenderness,  her  perfect 
humanness,  her  gravity  amounting  to 
sternness  in  all  that  concerned  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Rule;  her  personal  austerity 
and  ardent  love  for  penance,  and  the 
something  above  all  of  these,  —  an 
intangible  something  that  was  the  crown 
of  them  all  and  their  aureola, — the 
something  that  is  called  holiness? 

All  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
her  in  any  way  felt  this, — pious  priests 
and  religious,  men  of  society  and  men  of 
business;  men  not  of  her  faith,  before 
whom  she  stood  as  an  enigma,  and  who 
yet  uncovered  their  heads  and  looked  up 
to  her  because  they  felt,  in  her  and  round 
about  her,  an  atmosphere  not  of  this 
world.  Even  after  the  strict  enclosure 
was  established  in  each  successive  monas- 
tery, and  those  who  came  to  speak  with 
her  could  no  longer  see  her,  but  only 
hear,  through  the  grate  and  curtain,  the 
few  words  spoken  in  her  gentle,  rather 
low  voice, — even  these  felt  the  few  words 
go  directly  and  powerfully  to  the  heart 
and  soul,  making  light,  giving  consolation, 
or  fortifying;  and  many  a  secret  sorrow, 
of  man  and  woman,  was  spoken  at  that 
grate  (and  her  prayers  asked  in  trembling 
awe)  as  at  some  confessional. 

The  end  of  this  life's  probation  came 
for  Mother  Bentivoglio  in  the  summer 
of  1905.  She  was  seventy-one  years  old; 
and,  though  her  mind  remained  exceed- 
ingly clear  and  powerful,  her  body  was 
wearing  away.  She  was  still  sometimes 
able  to  walk  a  little  in  the  garden,  or  to 
be  carried;  and  she  took  immense  pleasure 
in  the  green  growing  things  and  in  flowers. 
Like  her  blessed  father  St.  Francis,  she 
loved  animals;  .and  one  of  her  last  pets 


was  a  lame  pigeon,  whose  minute  tap, 
tap  on  the  wooden  floor  was  known  all 
over  the  house.  In  her  trips  to  the  garden 
she  used  an  old  tattered  red  parasol  of 
remote  antiquity  and  many  mendings, 
which  she  cherished  as  a  sort  of  banner 
and  emblem  of  poverty.  No  other  person 
than  Mother  Bentivoglio  could  have  been 
induced  to  display  such  a  wreck. 

On  the  2d  of  May  the  venerable  abbess 
received  from  a  great  friend  and  bene- 
factor, Mrs.  Herman  Fendrich,  the 
promise  that  the  monastery  would  be 
enlarged  and  rebuilt  to  meet  the  new 
and  pressing  needs  of  the  growing  com- 
munity. "Thank  God!"  the  Reverend 
Mother  exclaimed  fervently.  "Now  my 
poor  children  will  have  a  home."  And 
she  knelt  down  and  recited  the  Nunc 
Dimittis  with  enthusiastic  fervor.  The 
day  after  her  burial  the  work  began. 

On  June  20  she  received  Extreme 
Unction;  then,  with  the  pen  point 
scratching  alternately  upward,  downward, 
across  the  life  chart,  reached  the  loth 
of  August,  the  feast  of  St.  Lawrence,  a 
day  extremely  dear  to  her.  Before  Ann 
Bentivoglio's  birth,  her  mother  had  prayed 
in  the  Catacombs,  at  the  graves  of  the 
martyrs,  that  the  child  she  bore  might  be 
wholly  dedicated  to  God.  The  child  was 
born  near  the  saint's  church  in  Lucina; 
and  she  had  entered  religion  in  a  monastery 
called  by  his  name,  at  the  spot  of  his 
martyrdom.  On  this  last  Lawrence  Day 
on  earth,  she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  in 
which  she  thought  she  was  in  the  old 
monastery  at  San  Lorenzo,  and  she  spoke 
with  the  Sisters  she  had  known  and 
loved  there,  most  sweetly  and  delight- 
fully (among  them  those  who  had  departed 
this  life) ;  and  she  awakened,  consoled  and 
steeped  in  happiness  as  after  a  celestial 
dream.  On  the  i2th  of  August,  the  feast 
of  the  holy  mother  and  lady  St.  Clare,  it 
seemed  to  Mother  Bentivoglio  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  heavens  opened;  and  her 
spirit  leaped  forward,  as  a  child  springs, 
recognizing  the  glorious  and  beautiful 
youth  of  the  crimson  dalmatic,  her  martyr 
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patron,  among  the  saints;  her  father  and 
mother  of  holy  memory;  and  one  recently 
dead,  a  Poor  Clare,  Suor  Pacifica,  of  San 
Lorenzo's  cloister,  who  had  been  her 
mistress  in  the  long  ago  of  her  Roman 
novice  days. 

She  was  at  the  last  stages  of  the  journey; 
and  the  friends  of  the  past,  who  were  now 
the  friends  of  the  hereafter,  seemed  to  be 
drawing  toward  the  boundary  line  to 
meet  her.  "Are  we  going  home?"  she 
began  to  ask  the  Sisters  who  surrounded 
her.  More,  she  began  to  beg,  even  as 
a  child  would  who  has  grown  tired:  "Let 
me  go  home!"  They  answered  her  in 
the  negative.  And  once  more,  in  gentle 
complaint  and  weariness  of  earth,  she 
repeated:  "Why  will  you  not  let  me  go 
home?"-  -"Mother,  we  can  not  spare 
you,"  they  pleaded.  She  turned  her  face 
away,  disconsolate.  On  the  feast  of  Our 
Lady,  St.  Mary's  Assumption,  she  was 
jubilantly  sure  that  she  would  die.  "Will 
you  not  let  me  go  home?  Please  let  me 
go  home!"  she  begged  the  vicaress. — 
"Yes,  Reverend  Mother, — yes:  Our  Lord 
will  come  for  you."  Then  she  changed 
tone  entirely,  and,  from  appeal,  passed  to 
solemn  declaration.  "He  will  not,"  she 
replied  emphatically.  "He  loves  me  and 
He  loves  you,  but  He  will  not  take  me 
on  account  of  your  prayers.  It  is  your 
prayers  that  are  holding  me  back." 

It  was  perhaps  on  this  night  (the  third 
before  her  death)  that  she  endured  the 
supreme  conflict  before  which  saints  have 
quailed  and  trembled.  The  powers  of 
evil  seemed  to  have  been  let  loose  in  her 
poor  little  cell,  to  affright  and  torment 
her  cruelly.  She  saw  her  whole  life,  the 
faults  of  her  life,  the  good  omitted;  she 
was  appalled  and  distraught  with  terror; 
she  was  flung  out  of .  her  orbit,  seeing 
herself  lost,  and  salvation  hopeless.  Mere 
imperfections  were  shaken  before  her 
eyes  as  sins  unpardonable,  and  horror 
and  fear  agonized  her  very  soul.  The 
combat  was  so  terrible  it  was  perfectly 
visible  to  the  persons  who  surrounded 
her.  God  in  His  mercy  delivered  her  at 


last,  when  it  seemed  good  to  Him;  and 
after  that  was  peace. 

She  had  begged  over  and  over  again 
to  be  lifted  out  of  bed,  that  she  might 
die  upon  the  ground  like  her  holy  father 
St.  Francis;  her  request  was  constantly 
refused,  until,  on  the  i8th  of  August, 
about  noon,  seeing  that  she  was  at  the 
last  extremity,  and  knowing  how  earnestly 
she  wished  it,  the  Sisters  laid  her  low  upon 
the  floor.  The  day  was  a  Friday.  No 
bells  had  been  rung  for  some  time  on 
account  of  her  sickness,  but  at  about  a 
quarter  to  three  on  that  fateful  afternoon 
a  few  tremulous  bell  strokes  summoned 
the  community.  They  all  knew  what  it 
meant.  They  came  hurrying  to  the  little 
cell,  unfurnished  save  for  a  poor  bed, 
one  small  table,  a  chair,  and  a  crucifix 
on  the  wall.  Mother  Bentivoglio  lay  upon 
a  straw  pallet  on  the  floor,  as  she  had 
desired,  clothed  in  her  religious  habit; 
in  her  hand  the  candle  of  agony,  the 
symbol  of  her  faith  and  hope  in  Christ. 
The  blinds  were  tightly  shut  against  the 
glare  of  the  August  day,  and  the  room 
seemed  dark.  Twenty- three  Sisters  filed 
silently  in,  kneeling  closely  around  her, 
and  striving  to  contain  the  sorrow  with 
which  their  hearts  were  bursting,  in  order 
to  join  in  the  solemn  prayers  of  the 
Church. 

Mother  Magdalen's  eyes  were  closed, 
but  she  appeared  to  be  perfectly  conscious 
and  to  be  following  the  prayers.  Suddenly 
her  expressive  eyes  flew  wide  open,  fixed 
upon  the  crucifix  which  hung  upon  the 
wall  just  opposite,  and  then  turned  to  the 
vicaress  (who  was  supporting  her),  brim- 
ming with  joy,  with  love,  with  gratitude, 
and  an  air  as  if  to  ask  if  she,  also  saw  the 
wonderful  sight.  At  the  same  moment 
her  face  became  extraordinarily  trans- 
formed and  illuminated.  The  Sisters  were 
too  much  overwhelmed  by  a  "most  sweet 
and  terrible  impression"  to  be  sure  of 
what  they  saw,  but  they  felt  some  august 
and  divine  Presence  in  the  room;  and 
fifteen  of  the  number  declared  that  a 
brilliant,  beautiful  and  dazzling  light 
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shone  directly  from  the  crucifix  upon  the 
head  of  the  dying  religious,  turning  the 
luminous  face  to  the  "color  of  pearl."  The 
expression  of  the  countenance,  emotion 
after  emotion  flashing  over  it,  showed 
intense  fulness  of  life.  Presently  the  light 
decreased.  She  looked  again  at  the 
vicaress,  of  whom  she  was  used  to  ask 
permission  for  whatever  she  required,  and 
received  the  liturgic  answer:  "Go  forth, 
O  Christian  soul,  in  the  name  ..." 
Mother  Bentivoglio  leaned  her  head 
against  the  arm  that  was  supporting  her, 
and  most  peacefully  closed  her  eyes.  The 
clock  hands  marked  three  thirty.  It  was 
remarked  that  she  had  expired,  as  her 
blessed  and  beloved  father  St.  Francis  had 
done,  at  the  end  of  Psalm  cxli — "  Educ 
de  custodia,"  which  the  Poverello  of 
Assisi,  lying  in  the  twilight,  had  sung  to 
the  last  verse,  his  sweet  voice  trailing  away 
at  the  end  into  death's  silence  in  the 
gentle  Umbrian  dark. 

The  body  of  this  true  daughter  and 
faithful  imitator  of  the  holy  patriarch 
retained  its  incomparable  beauty  after 
death.  She  seemed  asleep  and  on  the 
verge  of  smiling.  It  was  her  own  very 
self  in  perfect  naturalness,  in  her  sweetest 
mood,  and  with  the  high,  supreme  secret 
of  death  sealing  brow  and  lip  with 
mystery.  Sorrow  and  anguish  of  heart 
were  over  for  all  eternity.  God  was  her 
Father.  Her  silence  meant  that  she  had 
gone  to  God.  She  was  placed  upon  a 
bier  in  the  choir,  and  the  curtain  drawn 
back  from  the  grille  in  order  that  the 
faithful  in  the  outer  church  might  see  her. 
There  she  lay,  looking  beautiful  and  holy; 
and  the  flowers  around  her  were  some  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  fair  on  earth. 
When  the  flowers  were  removed,  it.  was 
found  that  the  exquisite  and  exhilarating 
fragrance  did  not  come  from  any  pure- 
petalled  rose  or  lily  or  white-star  jessa- 
mine :  it  floated  about  the  waxen  loveliness 
of  the  poor  body  in  the  Franciscan  habit, 
flesh  soft  and  lifelike  still,  although  it 
had  suffered  and  endured  so  much. 

Not  a  few  persons  have  thought  that 


they  perceived  this  delicate,  most  sweet, 
and  vivifying  odor  in  the  proximity  of 
her  grave.  Some  have  compared  it  to 
lilies,  others  to  many  delicious  flowers 
intermingled;  and  one  has  advanced  the 
claim  that  it  is  the  heavenly  scent  of  the 
Italian  jessamine, — a  showering  of  white 
blossoms  shaped  like  stars,  exquisitely 
delicate  in  the  Roman  gardens  at  spring- 
time. Mother  Bentivoglio,  like  Luini  the 
painter,  loved  this  flower  very  much. 
During  the  Solemn  Mass  of  Requiem 
celebrated  for  Mother  Magdalen,  the 
Sisters  thought  they  heard  (as  in  some 
legend  of  the  golden  days  of  Franciscan 
story)  the  high,  strong  voice  of  Constance 
singing  with  them,  as  she  was  wont  to 
sing,  powerfully  and  sweetly  unto  God. 

In  the  big  vault  under  the  choir,  in 
one  of  the  shelf-graves  like  to  the  loculi 
of  her  beloved  Roman  martyrs,  this  great 
daughter  of  the  Bentivoglios  reposes. 
Much  more  than  her  unhappy  ancestress, 
she  would  deserve  the  praise  of  the 
ancient  chronicler,  calling  her  'illustrious 
among  illustrious  women,' — not  Ginevra 
now,  but  Anna,  de  le  Clare  Donne.  A 
plain,  unadorned  slab  of  white  marble 
marks  the  spot. 

* 

MOTHER    MARY    MAGDALEN,  ABBESS    OF    POOR 
CLARES 

(COUNTESS  ANNETTE  BENTIVOGLIO). 
BORN  IN  ROME,  JULY  29,  1834.    DIED  IN  EVANS- 

VILLE,  AUG.   18,   1905. 
FOUNDRESS   OF   POOR   CLARES  IN  AMERICA. 

She  deserved  that  last  line.  But,  of  all 
the  holy  dead  in  that  quiet  resting-place, 
she  is  the  one  who  least  will  ever  die. 

(The  End.) 


OUR  most  eminent  men  of  science,  in 
later  as  in  earlier  days,  have  been 
believers.  There  are,  unfortunately,  at 
present  not  a  few  exceptions.  Moreover, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  recent 
popularization  of  Science  has  necessarily 
multiplied  her  camp  followers,  a  race 
more  noisy  and  boastful  than  her  soldiers. 
— Aubrey  de  Vere. 
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In  Her  Exile. 


BY   P.    J.    CARROLL,    C.  S.  C. 


(J^UT  of  my  bondage,  in  the  dying  day, 
Heart-worn,  I  seek  the  joyless  tenement; 
The  air  is  heavy  grown  with  sickening  scent 
Of   underworlds.     Nowhere   a  leaf-strewn   way, 
Sun-touched  and  sweet  with  song,  where  children 

play. 

Squalor  I  see;   the  blessed  twilight  rent 
With  strange,  deep  oaths  and  cries  of  discon- 
tent; 
Then  over  all,  a  sky  of  matted  gray. 

But  when  you  come  with  healing,  winged  Sleep, 
You  waft  me  over  seas  where  summer  bloom 

Is  on  the  hedges.    Ah,  the  happy  thrush 
Pipes  to  the  morn,  and  all  the  young  broods  keep 
Down    with    the    shamrocks    nestling    in    the 

gloom ! 
I  kiss  the  dewy  earth,  my  heart  ahush. 


A  Choice  of  Husbands. 


THE  French  marriage  de  convenance  is 
one  of  suitableness  rather  than  "con- 
venience," as  the  phrase  is  sometimes 
Englished;  and  the  question  whether  or 
not  a  given  suitor  is  suitable  as  a  husband 
for  a  French  maiden  is  settled  by  '  the 
maiden's  parents  rather  than  herself. 
That  statement  sounds  odd  to  American 
ears;  but  it  is  undeniable  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  French  plan  seems  to  work  out 
in  practice  quite  as  well,  and  to  ensure 
quite  as  much  conjugal  fidelity  and 
happiness  as  does  the  system  in  which 
the  young  people  have  everything,  and 
the  parents  nothing,  to  say  in  the  matter. 
There  are  exceptional  cases,  however, 
even  in  these  matches  of  suitableness,' 
or  at  least  in  determining  the  suitability; 
and  that  of  Miss  Margaret  R —  -  was 
one  of  them.  Her  father  had  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  South  America,  where 
he  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  cattle 
trade;  and  he  returned  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  his  prosperity  to 
the  full, 


His  first  care  was  to  build  a  magnificent 
residence  on  the  Champs-Elysees, — a  ver- 
itable palace,  with  twenty-eight  balconies, 
fourteen  glass  galleries,  and  three  elevators. 
When  the  edifice  was  completed,  he  saw 
that  it  was  entirely  too  large  for  two 
persons;  so  he  quietly  informed  Margaret: 

"My  dear,   you   must   get   married." 

"I  have  no  objection,"  replied  the 
daughter  frankly,  "provided  you  furnish 
me  with  a  husband  who  has  a  good 
character  and  who  takes  things  as  they 
come,  and  people  as  they  are." 

Just  as  in  fairy  stories  when  the  king 
announces  that  he  wants  a  husband  for 
his  daughter,  as  soon  as  it  became  known 
in  Paris  that  the  South-American  million- 
aire was  looking  for  a  son-in-law,  can- 
didates presented  themselves  by  the  dozen. 
They  came  from  everywhere,  and  they 
were  of  all  sorts, — big  and  little,  graceful 
and  awkward,  stupid  and  clever;  some 
who  were  really  charming,  and  others 
who  apparently  had  never  looked  in  a 
mirror,  else  they  would  not  have  had  the 
hardihood  to  offer  themselves. 

Mr.  R selected  three  of  the  whole 

group,  reserving  for  himself  the  privilege 
of  inquiring  whether  they  were  punctual, 
whether  they  made  right  use  of  their 
time,  and  whether  their  characters  were 
good.  This  last  point  was  Margaret's 
stipulation,  and  the  other  two  were  those 
on  which  the  father  laid  most  stress. 
But  how  discover  the  correct  answers 
to  these  three  questions?  To  ask  the 
candidates  themselves  would  be  too  simple. 
Of  course  all  three  of  them  would  solemnly 
swear  that  they  never  grew  angry,  never 
lost  any  time,  and  had  never  been  a 
minute  late  in  their  lives. 

After  giving  the  matter  some  little 
thought,  Margaret's  father  decided  to 
settle  these  questions  for  himself.  He 
accordingly  sent  for  the  three  porters  of 
the  three  large  entrances  to  his  palace, 
and  gave  them  some  instructions, — iden- 
tical orders  to  the  three  of  them.  To  say 
that  the  orders  did  not  astonish  these 
important  personages  in  red  jackets  and 
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velvet  knee-breeches  would  be  untruthful; 
but  a  porter  who  understands  his  duty 
does  not  allow  his  countenance  to  reflect 
his  thoughts,  and  each  of  them  merely 
bowed  as  he  said:  "It  shall  be  as  your 
Honor  desires." 

His  porters  dismissed,  Mr.  R —  -  sat 
down  and  wrote  three  notes,  which  he 
sealed  and  sent  at  once  to  the  selected 
suitors.  He  appointed  three  o'clock  the 
next  afternoon  for  a  meeting  with  him 
at  his  residence;  but — a  point  to  be 
noted — he  directed  each  of  the  three  to 
call  at  a  different  entrance.  This  done, 
after  the  manner  of  a  man  who  is  well 
satisfied  with  the  world  and  himself,  the 
ex-cattleman  smiled  and  rubbed  his  hands 
contentedly. 

On  the  following  day  he  remained  in 
his  study  until  the  clock  marked,  not 
three  o'clock,  but  five  minutes  to  four. 
Then  he  arose  and  went  down  to  the 
first  floor;  but,  instead  of  taking  as  usual 
the  elevator  to  make  the  descent,  he  used 
instead  the  regular  staircase.  Accosting 
the  porter  at  entrance  No.  i,  he  said: 

"Well,  when  did  he  arrive,  and  what 
is  he  doing?" 

"Your  Honor,  he  arrived  at  ten  minutes 
after  three,  all  out  of  breath  from  running. 
According  to  your  instructions,  I  invited 
him  to  take  his  place  in  the  elevator, 
which  I  then  caused  to  go  up  halfway 
between  the  first  and  second  floors,  when 
I  stopped  it.  Since  then  the  gentleman  has 
been  conducting  himself  like  the  devil  in 
a  hogshead  of  holy  water.  If  your  Honor 
listens  a  minute,  you  will  hear  him." 

His  master  listened  as  requested;  and, 
quickly  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  porter's  account,  said: 

"I  know  all  I  need  to  know.  This 
fellow's  character  is  bad.  Lower  the  ele- 
vator and  show  him  out." 

Proceeding  to  the  second  entrance,  Mr. 
R —  -  inquired  as  to  suitor  No.  2. 

"He  came  at  five  minutes  past  three," 
said  the  porter;  "and,  your  Honor,  the 
gentleman  is  not  at  all  patient.  Ever 
since  he  has  beetl  halted,  according  to 


your  orders,  between  the  first  two  floors, 
he  has  been  shouting  to  me  every  two  or 
three  minutes.  There  he  goes  again!" 

"Lower  the  elevator,"  said  Mr.  R . 

And  as  soon  as  the  imprisoned  suitor 
stepped  out,  his  host  calmly  remarked: 

"Sir,  you  were  five  minutes  late  in 
filling  your  appointment.  Show  the  gentle- 
man out,  porter." 

"Sir,"  said  the  suitor,  furiously,  "you'll 
answer  to  me  for  this  unspeakable 
insolence." 

Without  deigning  any  reply,  the  eccen- 
tric host  proceeded  to  the  last  entrance, 
and  put  the  usual  questions: 

"When  did  he  come,  porter?  And  what 
is  he  doing?" 

"He  arrived  just  at  three  o'clock, 
sir;  and,  as  you  desired,  I  at  once  hung 
him  up  in  the  elevator  halfway  to  the 
second  floor.  What  he  has  done  since 
then  I  can't  say,  as  I  don't  know." 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  from  the  third 
elevator,  and  Mr.  R —  -  began  to  hope 
that  this  last  suitor  might  possibly  qualify 
for  his  daughter's  hand. 

"Lower  away!"  said  he  to  the  porter. 

The  latter  obeyed;  but,  though  the 
elevator's  door  was  thrown  wide  open, 
nobody  came  out.  Looking  inside,  Mr. 
R —  -  discovered  the  occupant  stretched 
out  on  the  velvet-cushioned  seat,  quietly 
sleeping.  Touching  the  sleeper  on  the 
shoulder  and  waking  him,  he  said: 

"Sir,  accept  my  congratulations  on 
your  punctuality  in  keeping  your  appoint- 
ment. I  understand  you  came  just  on 
the  minute." 

The  young  man  stretched  himself, 
yawned,  and  then,  bowing  to  his  host, 
excused  himself. 

' '  Pardon  me,  sir,  for  having  gone  to> 
sleep.  But  one  of  my  principles  is  always, 
to  employ  my  time  to  the  best  possijfrlb 
purpose;  and  seeing  that  I  was  ceasffned' 
in  this  cage,  what  could  I  do  but  sleep?" 

"Quite  so.  And  when  I  inform  you 
that  it  was  in  obedience  to  my  orders 
that  you  were  held  up  this  way,  what  will 
you  think  of  me?" 
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"I'll  think,"  laughed  the  young  man, 
"that  you  probably  had  your  reasons  for 
acting  thus,  and  I  won't  puzzle  my  brain 
trying  to  find  out  what  the  reasons  may 
be;  for  another  of  my  principles  is  to 
take  things  as  they  come,  and  people  as 
they  are." 

"Young  man,"  said  Mr.  R ,  "you 

have  slept  yourself  into  a  fortune." 

Five  minutes  later  the  eccentric  father 
presented  the  third  suitor  to  his  daughter 
thus: 

' '  My  dear,  here  is  your  husband.  He  is 
a  man  after  my  own  heart." 


A  Bugaboo  of  Non-Catholics. 


THE  old  saying  that  one  half  the 
world  doesn't  know  how  the  other 
half  lives  is,  perhaps,  for  all  purposes  of 
comparison  between  extremes  in  the  social 
scale,  as  practically  true  as  it  is  certainly 
trite.  If,  however,  the  term  "world"  be 
taken  in  that  restricted  sense  in  which 
it  means  the  community  in  which  we  live, 
the  city,  town  or  village  of  whose  popula- 
tion we  form  units,  it  is  probably  still 
truer  to  say  that  one  half  the  world 
doesn't  know  what  the  other  half  believes. 
Especially  is  this  liable  to  be  the  case 
when  the  community  is  a  mixed  one — 
made  up  of  Catholics  and  non-Catholics. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  people  of  differ- 
ent creeds  to  reside  for  a  lifetime  in  the 
same  town,  to  come  into  daily  contact 
with  one  another,  to  combine  their  efforts 
in  matters  affecting  the  public  weal,  to 
be  brought  into  close  business  and  social 
relations,  and  yet  to  have  all  the  while 
only  the  vaguest  notions  of  one  another's 
real  opinions  regarding  their  divergent  or, 
it  may  be,  their  contradictory  faiths. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  enlighten- 
ment that  is  supposed  to  characterize  our 
age,  it  is  incontrovertible  that  non- 
Catholic  preachers,  books,  and  periodicals 
still  persist  in  the  grossest  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Catholic  beliefs  and  practices. 
That  these  distorted  and  frequently  gro- 


tesque perversions  of  our  real  doctrines 
have  time  and  again  been  repudiated  by 
authoritative  spokesmen  for  our  holy 
faith  seems  to  count  for  nothing.  The 
statement  of  some  ignorant  and  fanatical 
an ti- Catholic  as  to  what  we  believe  is 
accepted  as  far  better  evidence  than  our 
own  accounts  of  our  beliefs.  It  is  ele- 
mentary, of  course,  that  when  a  person 
knows  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  about 
a  subject,  he  should  express  himself 
thereon  with  becoming  modesty  and  dif- 
fidence; but  this  consideration  is  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of. 
..  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  indul- 
gences. Can  anything  well  be  more  utterly 
silly  and  absurd  than  the  view  of  that 
doctrine  usually  held  up  to  our  separated 
brethren  as  the  genuine  Catholic  belief? 
In  how  many  books,  histories,  biographies, 
novels;  in  how  many  printed  reports  of 
Protestant  sermons,  have  we  not  seen 
the  deliberate  statement  that  an  indul- 
gence, in  the  Catholic  sense  of  that  term, 
means  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  or,  still 
worse,  the  permission  or  license  to  commit 
new  sin!  It  need  not  be  said  that  no 
council  or  synod  of  our  Church;  no 
authoritative  exposition  of  our  dogmas; 
no  pope,  cardinal,  archbishop,  bishop  or 
priest  ever  taught  such  doctrine  as  this. 

Now,  by  an  indulgence  is  meant,  not 
the  forgiveness  of  a  sin  or  the  permission 
to  commit  a  sin,  but  the  remission  or 
pardoning,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  debt 
of  temporal  punishment  due  to  venial 
sins  or  to  those  mortal  sins  whose  guilt 
and  everlasting  punishment  have,  through 
the  merits  of  Christ,  already  been  for- 
given in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  To 
understand  clearly  the  function  of  indul- 
gences, it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
every  mortal  or  deadly  sin  three  things 
are  to  be  distinguished.  First,  there  is 
the  guilt  properly  so  called — the  affront 
or  insult  to  Almighty  God,  whose  law  has 
been  transgressed.  There  is,  secondly,  the 
eternal  punishment  merited  by  every  sin 
unto  death, — a  punishment  which,  as  is 
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clear  from  many  a  passage  of  Holy  Writ, 
the  Supreme  Judge  will  visit  on  the  un- 
repentant criminal  who>  has  been  guilty 
of  mortal  sin.  Finally,  there  is  the  debt 
of  temporary  punishment  which  still 
remains  due  to  sin  even  after  the  guilt 
and  the  everlasting  punishment  have  been 
remitted.  This  .  temporary  punishment 
must  be  expiated  either  in  this  life  by 
sickness,  trials,  adversity,  temptations, 
persecution,  and  voluntary  works  of 
penance,  or  in  the  fires  of  purgatory. 

That  such  punishments  are  inflicted  by 
God  upon  the  sinner  even  after  his  sins 
have  been  forgiven  is  evident  from  Sacred 
Scripture.  God  forgave  our  first  parents, 
but  condemned  them  to  a  variety  of 
temporary  punishments.  He  forgave 
Moses  for  his  momentary  lack  of  con- 
fidence, but  refused  to  that  patriarch, 
nevertheless,  entrance  to  the  Promised 
Land.  He  forgave,  through  His  prophet 
Nathan,  King  David  for  his  double  sin 
of  adultery  and  murder,  yet  the  child 
born  to  the  repentant  King  died  a  prema- 
ture death.  And  so,  in  unnumbered  other 
instances.  The  remission  of  the  guilt  of 
deadly  sin,  and  of  the  everlasting  punish- 
ment which  it  merits,  does  not  free  the 
sinner  from  all  the  consequences  of  his 
transgressions.  There  remains  a  debt  to 
be  paid  off  in  this  world  or  in  the  next. 

It  is  with  this  temporary  punishment, 
and  with  it  alone,  that  indulgences  have 
to  do.  When  our  Divine  Lord  said  to 
St.  Peter,  "Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind 
upon  earth,  it  shall  be  bound  also  in 
heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose 
upon  earth,  it  shall  be  loosed  also  in 
heaven,"  He  issued  to  the  first  Pope 
and  to  all  his  legitimate  successors  a 
commission  in  virtue  of  which  the  Church 
possesses  ample  and  universal  power  to 
loose  or  free  a  properly  disposed  person 
from  whatever  hinders  his  going  to 
heaven, — to  free  such  a  person,  therefore, 
from  the  debt  of  temporary  punishment 
due  to  his  sins,  inasmuch  as  this  debt 
does  hinder,  for  a  time,  a  justified  so'ul 
from  entering  into  everlasting  bliss. 


The  debt  in  question  is  not,  of  course, 
absolutely  cancelled  by  an  indulgence:  it 
is  rather  paid  by  the  Church,  and  paid 
out  of  her  inexhaustible  spiritual  treasury. 
Into  that  treasury  have  gone  the.  super- 
erogatory merits  of  the  saints  and  their 
Queen,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  alto- 
gether infinite  merits  of  the  God-Man, 
Jesus  Christ.  In  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity sinners  were  obliged  to  acquit 
themselves  of  their  debt  of  temporary 
punishment  by  the  performance  of  public 
penances  both  rigorous  and  protracted; 
but  even  then  remarkable  fervor  or  ex- 
traordinary sorrow  often  secured  an  indul- 
gence, or  a  remission  of  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  penance.  Later  on,  alms- 
d^eds,  pilgrimages,  and  crusades  were  pre- 
scribed as  effective  substitutes  for  the 
temporary  debt.  Still  later,  works  of 
relatively  easy  accomplishment,  such  as 
the  recitation  of  prayers  and  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  were  proposed  to 
the  faithful  as  means  of  satisfying 
the  obligation  of  expiating  the  temporary 
punishment. 

The  Church  as  clearly  possesses  the 
power  of  granting  such  indulgences  as 
a  wealthy  man  does  of  liberating  a  poor 
debtor,  or  a  sovereign  of  pardoning  a 
criminal  whom  the  courts  have  justly 
condemned  to  imprisonment.  The  wise 
Catholic  will  therefore  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  as  many  of  these  remis- 
sions as  possible;  and  so  not  only  lessen 
the  duration  of  his  detention  in  purgatory, 
but  secure  himself  from  a  number  of 
temporal  evils  likely  to  befall  him  as  a 
punishment  for  his  sins. 


NICE  distinctions  are  troublesome.  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  say  that  a  thing  is 
black  than  to  discriminate  the  particular 
shade  of  brown,  blue  or  green  to  which 
it  really  belongs.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
make  up  your  mind  that  your  neighbor 
is  good  for  nothing  than  to  enter  into 
all  the  circumstances  that  would  oblige 
you  to  modify  that  opinion. 

— George  Eliot. 
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A  Forgotten  Concession. 


DR.  BENJAMIN  CARTER,  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
became  a  Catholic  midway  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Cambridge  gave  to 
the  maligned  and  persecuted  faith  of  old 
England,  at  that  time,  an  important  group 
of  men;  though  neither  then  nor  ever 
afterward  were  the  Cambridge  converts 
so  numerous  or  so  singularly  attractive 
as  those  who  at  the  sister  University 
bought  the  pearl  of  great  price  by  the 
sacrifice  of  all  tfiat  they  had.  From  the 
Liege  dear  to  the  English  exiles,  Dr. 
Carier  dated,  in  December,  1613,  a  book  he 
had  written ;  for  one  reason  or  another,  its 
publication  got  delayed  for  six  and  thirty 
years.  It  is  entitled  "A  Missive  to  King 
James,  written  Divers  Yeares  since  by 
Dr.  Carier,  conteining  the  Motives  of  his 
Conversion  to  Catholike  Religion.  1649." 
There  is  a  preface,  signed  N.  Strange. 

The  little  old  volume  is  full  of  interest. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  in  it 
is  a  long  paragraph  touching  a  certain 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Angli- 
cans of  to-day,  who  have  learned  by 
experience  that  the  Church  which  austerely 
safeguards  the  truth  shows  'the  wideness 
of  the  sea'  in  dealing  with  accidentals  of 
every  kind,  will  not  be  incurably  aston- 
ished to  hear  the  learned  and  humble  Dr. 
Carier  say  this,  addressing  his  sovereign: 

Before  I  did  submitt  my  selfe  to  the  Cath- 
olike Church,  I  received  assurance  from  some 
of  the  Greatest  that  if  your  Majesty  would 
admit  the  Antient  Subordination  of  the  Church 
of  Canterbury  unto  that  Mother  Church  by 
whose  authoritie  all  the  churches  in  England 
at  the  first  were,  .  .  .  the  Pope,  for  his  part, 
would  confirme  the  interest  of  all  those  that 
have  present  possession  in  any  [former]  Eccle- 
siasticall  living  in  England,  and  would  also 
permitt  the  free  use  of  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  in  English  for  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  with  very  litle  or  noe  alteration. 

In  regard  to  the  two  points  here  raised, 
it  may  be  remembered  that  in  Queen 
Mary's  time  the  collegiate,  chantry,  and 
monastic  spoils  were  left  undisturbed  in 
the*  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  had 


come,  although  the  Queen's  own  con- 
science made  her  take  measures  to  give 
up  what  had  accrued  to  the  Crown. 

Catholics  have  not,  and  have  never 
had  since  the  Reformation,  anything 
approaching  a  vernacular  liturgy.  There 
are  glorious  forms  of  prayers  in  the 
manuals  issued  independently  by  the 
American  and  the  English  bishops,  and 
these  are  prescribed  for  public  use.  Public 
use  is  what  they  never  get!  Our  Sunday 
evening  services,  in  churches  where  Vespers 
and  Compline  are  not  sung,  are  too  often 
hardly  more  than  a  medley.  Perhaps  a 
lover  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  the  dignified 
co-ordination  of  them  in  beautiful  English 
by  Cranmer  the  unblest,  may  be  forgiven 
if  he  sighs  over  the  nonfulfilment  of  that 
condition  laid  down  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century  by  "some  of  the  Greatest," 
at  Rome. 

>  <»K 

Our  Lady's  Color. 


IN  the  language  of  color,  blue  expresses 
purity,  love,  and  loyalty;  hence  "blue 
blood,"  "true  blue,"  etc.  The  Mother 
Most  Pure  and  Most  Amiable,  the  Mirror 
of  Justice,  is  therefore  "clothed  in  mantle 
blue."  The  sky  is  called,  poetically, 
heaven;  and  the  color  of  the  clear  sky 
is  blue,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  invoked 
as  Queen  of  Heaven.  The  "blue  firma- 
ment" is  the  region  where  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  appear;  and  there  St.  John  saw 
the  sign  of  "a  woman  clothed  with  the 
sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  on 
her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars."  The 
sign  refers  to  the  Church  of  Christ  and, 
by  allusion,  to  the  Help  of  Christians. 
The  use  of  blue-colored  vestments  on 
feasts  of  Our  Lady  is  permitted  in  some 
countries,  and  vestments  of  this  color 
were  once  common  in  England.  Blue  is 
also  the  symbol  of  eternity  and  signifies 
faith.  It  is  exquisitely  appropriate,  there- 
fore, to  the  Mother  of  Him  whose  reign 
shall  be  without  end.  Her  faith  endured 
when  that  of  Apostles  failed,  and  she  is 
saluted  Virgin  Most  Faithful. 
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Protestant  Preference  for  Convent  Schools. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


A  STANDING  annoyance  to  not  a  few 
. JL\.  Protestants  in  various  parts  of  this 
country  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
prominent  and  most  generally  respected  of 
their  co-religionists  will  persist  in  having 
their  daughters  educated  in  Catholic 
convents.  This  preference  of  Sisters' 
schools  to  young  ladies'  seminaries  or 
co-educational  institutions  is  a  stumbling 
block  and  a  scandal  to  the  orthodox 
detesters  of  "Romanism";  but,  as  the 
years  go  on.it  is  probable  that  the  prefer- 
ence will  become  still  more  marked  than 
at  present;  and  a  non-Catholic  Judge  of 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  tells  why  in  a 
contribution  to  the  Extension  Magazine. 
This  paragraph  is  suggestive: 

I  consulted  my  old  partner,  the  Judge.  "Send 
'em  to  a  Catholic  convent,"  he  growled  charac- 
teristically. "Sisters  take  care  of  girls  right. 
That's  their  business.  They're  not  working 
for  the  money.  And,  'glory  to  God!'  work  is 
the  only  kind  where  the  other  fellow  has  a 
chance  to  sit  in  the  game."  Curiously  enough, 
his  words  brought  back  to  me  my  wife's  remark 
as  to  the  ethical  standards  of  Catholic  convents. 
I  took  a  mental  review  of  the  women  in  our 
town  whom  I  knew  to  be  convent  graduates, 
comparing  them  with  women  I  knew  to  be 
the  products  of  other  methods  of  education. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  balance  stood 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  convent-bred 
women.  "I'll  send  them,"  I  said. 

That  was  two  years  ago,  and  the  Judge 
has  had  in  the  meantime  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  results,  and  determining  whether 
his  daughters  were  imbibing  in  the  Cath- 
olic atmosphere  of  their  convent  school 
anything  undesirable.  "I  had  expected," 
he  says,  "repression  at  least;  but  I  find 
my  girls  as  heartily  wholesome  as  ever." 
And  here  is  the  explanation  of  the  annoy- 
ance to  ultra-Protestants: 

They  are  doing  well  with  their  work.  I 
know  their  moral  standards  are  being  fused. 
I  know  they  are  safe.  .  .  .  For  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  see  that  the  great  need  of 
America  is  men  and  women  of  moral  strength 
and  high  standards;  and  I  can  see  that  these 
are  qualities  the  convent  school  is  giving  to 
my  girls. 


The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  is 
an  interesting  personage  to  us.  His 
illuminations  and  obscurations  are  always 
striking.  He  understands  thoroughly  some 
things  about  the  Church,  yet  is  quite 
as  much  in  the  dark  about  others.  Some- 
times he  writes  like  a  Catholic,  at  other 
times  like  a  Protestant  of  the  Protestants. 
In  his  new  book,  "Types  of  Christian 
Saintliness,"  Dr.  Inge  refers  to  The  Church 
as  "a  great  institution,  a  mighty  power 
with  a  remarkable  history";  and,  speaking 
of  the  devotedness  of  Catholics,  he  says: 
"No  institution  has  ever  had  such  a 
magnificent  body  of  devoted  servants  as 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  what  a  source  of  strength  it 
is  to  be  one  of  an  army,  obeying  the 
principles  of  a  militant  organization. 
Catholicism  has  the  advantage  of  the 
esprit  de  corps,  —  the  unquestioning  obe- 
dience, the  prompt  self -surrender,  which 
are  demanded  in  brave  soldiers.  The 
testimony  of  impartial  observers  to  the 
mission  work  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
whether  priests  or  nuns,  .is  very  remark- 
able. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that 
Church  is  still  able  to  produce  devoted 
servants  worthy  of  its  old  traditions." 
In  another  place  he  declares  that  "even 
those  who  have  least  sympathy  with 
Catholicism  can  not  help  feeling  that  it 
is  a  religion  for  a  gentleman.  Dignity 
and  calmness  .  .  .  impart  an  air  of  dis- 
tinction to  Catholic  piety." 

One  would  think  from  other  passages  of 
Dr.  Inge's  little  book,  where  his  prejudices 
prevail,  that  he  himself  had  no  sympathy 
with  Catholicism.  He  is  a  learned  man, 
but  he  betrays  strange  ignorance  of  some 
subjects  upon  which  he  touches,  and  there 
are  still  many  superstitions  in  his  mind 
about  The  Church. 


It  is  gratifying  as  well  as  interesting 
to  learn  that  the  defeat  of  the  Convent 
Inspection  Bill  introduced  in  the  legis- 
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lature  of  Alabama  by  Senator  Hollis  is 
largely  due  to  non-Catholics, — gentlemen 
like  the  editor  of  the  Mobile  Register,  who 
declared  it  was  quite  natural  that  Catholics 
should  protest  against  "the  ignominy  put 
upon  their  institutions."  In  defence  of 
his  Bill,  the  Senator  had  said:  "If  there 
is  nothing  wrong,  it  will  do  no  harm." 
To  which  the  editor  sternly  replied: 
"The  harm  is  in  the  invasion  and  search 
of  premises  without  notice.  The  institu- 
tions are  the  homes,  the  private  resi- 
dences of  the  members  of  charitable  and 
benevolent  Orders;  and  should  be  just 
as  safe  from  dragnet  search  as  other 
private  residences  are.  Senator  Hollis 
himself  would  not  relish  an  invasion  of 
his  home  on  no  warrant  save  a  general 
suspicion  that  something  might  be  wrong 
inside, — the  nature  of  the  something  not 
even  being  named  or  defined.  He  probably 
would  get  his  shotgun  and  order  the 
officers  to  keep  out.  He  would  not  be 
quieted  by  any  argument  offered  that,  if 
nothing  wrong  were  found,  no  harm  would 
be  done.  He  would  say,  'Your  suspicion 
is  an  insult,  and  your  invasion  of  my 
home  is  a  violation  of  private  right.'" 

This  expresses  exactly  how  any  Southern 
gentleman  would  feel  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  just  what  he  would  be  apt 
to  do  and  say.  It  is  not  what  we  should 
expect  of  Senator  Hollis,  however,  or  he 
would  never  have  fathered  so  infamous  a 
Bill.  He  disgraced  himself  without  being 
at  all  aware  of  it. 

The  Supreme  Convention  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  at  Seattle,  furnished  a 
fitting  occasion  for  an  address  from  the 
Most  Rev.  John  Bonzano,  Papal  Delegate; 
and  his  words  on  that  occasion  deserve  to 
be  forever  cherished.  He  said: 

Recent  history  shows  that  all  your  aspira- 
tions, even  your  patriotism,  may  be  suspected 
because  of  your  religion.  But  be  not  afraid 
to  stand  up  and  say  that  your  religion  is  its 
own  defence;  that  in  the  principles  of  your 
Catholic  religion  lies  the  very  strength  and 
vigor  of  your  loyalty  and  devotion  to  your 
country;  that  a  Catholic's  fidelity  to  his  religion 


is  the  measure  of  his  citizenship;  that  the 
American  Constitution  is  sacred  to  you,  and 
second  only  to  the  Constitution  of  God  as 
outlined  in  the  Gospels;  and  that,  while  you 
bow  respectfully  to  the  authority  that  guides 
the  destinies  of  your  immortal  souls,  you 
thereby  all  the  more  submissively  bow  to  the 
authority  that  directs  your  material  welfare. 

From  this  citation  it  will  be  seen  that 
his  Excellency  established  a  position  which 
not  only  all  "Knights  but  all  Catholics 
should  uncompromisingly  maintain. 


"The  war  is  cutting  down  rations 
everywhere."  The  words  are  those  of  a 
Sister  in  China,  outside  of  whose  convent 
gates  thirty  motherless  babes  lie  starving. 
Outside  they  must  lie,  for  within  are 
530  children  half  starving.  And  all  for 
the  want  of  a  few  pennies  to  buy  rice! 
It  is  as  we  predicted  —  as  was,  indeed, 
generally  foreseen  —  many  months  ago. 
The  exercise  of  European  charity,  upon 
which  the  Foreign  Missions  largely  sub- 
sisted, has  been  of  necessity  almost 
entirely  suspended  by  the  war.  The  result 
is  the  condition  just  described,  the  facts 
of  which  can  be  vouched  for.  Surely, 
though  it  is  a  day  of  appeals,  this  cry 
will  not  go  unheeded.  Fifty  cents  will 
keep  a  Chinese  child  in  rice  for  one  month. 
***. 

A  young  woman  bookkeeper  of  Boston  is 
employed  by  a  firm  that  recently  changed  its 
office  location.  Now  that  she  is  within  walking 
distance  of  her  work,  she  has  determined  to 
give  the  money  she  saves  on  car  fare  to  the 
Foreign  Missions.  The  sixty  cents  a  week 
she  will  not  miss,  but  the  $31  a  year  some 
poor  mission  is  going  to  appreciate.  —  The 
Catholic  Citizen. 

An  example  that  should  both  illuminate 
and  influence  many  others  to  a  like  thrift 
for  God. 


From  a  letter  recently  appearing  in 
the  Irish  Catholic,  and  the  editorial  com- 
ment thereon,  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  this  much  difference  between  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  and  our  own  people: 
business  or  commerce  does  not  enjoy  the 
prestige  with  them  that  it  does  with  us. 
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The  present  generation  of  young  Irishmen, 
we  are  told,  rather  look  down  upon  com- 
mercial pursuits,  as  quite  good  enough  for 
their  fathers  but  hardly  dignified  enough 
for  themselves.  Our  Dublin  contemporary 
has  not  very  much  sympathy  with  their 
viewpoint.  It  says: 

The  country  is  to-day  full  of  more  or  less 
needy  professional  men,  who — if  their  fathers 
and  mothers  had  had  sufficient  common-sense — 
would  to-day  be  prosperous  shopkeepers  or 
wealthy  merchants;  but  are  instead  doomed 
to  drag  out  miserable  existences,  daily  pining 
for  the  Government  "job"  which  to  them  has 
become  another  fabulous  El  Dorado.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  present  intermediate  and  higher 
educational  system  does  not  tend  to  check  a 
regrettable  tendency;  and  Ireland  is  being 
flooded  with  B.  A.'s  and  M.  A's.,  many  of  whom 
would  probably  accumulate  fortunes  behind  a 
counter  or  a  plough,  but  who  are  imbued  with 
the  fatuous  notion  that  a  university  education 
is  incompatible  with  such  avocations.  All 
along  the  line  the  story  is  the  same.  The 
Catholic  shopkeeper  wants  to  make  his  son  a 
barrister  or  a  doctor;  and  the  Catholic  trades- 
man, to  make  his  a  clerk  or  a  civil  servant;  while 
all  the  time  either  would  be  better  off  in  the 
long  run  if  he  began  where  his  father  did. 

A  surplusage  of  professional  men  is  not 
peculiar  to  Ireland:  there  are  portions 
of  this  country  overrun  with  impecunious 
lawyers,  doctors — yes,  and  preachers, — 
who  would  be  far  happier  individuals,  and 
much  more  valuable  citizens,  if  they  were 
farmers  or  artisans. 


A  quality  well  in  keeping  with  the 
better  traditions  of  Irish  leadership  char- 
acterized the  recent  speech  of  Mr.  John 
Dillon  to  the  United  Irish  League  assem- 
bled at  Limerick.  And  that  was  nothing 
else  than  the  magnanimity  of  a  nation 
conscious  that,  on  the  grandest  scale 
perhaps  that  history  records,  they  are, 
as  a  people,  returning  good  for  evil. 
Somewhat  differently  from  the  cant  of 
certain  British  recruiting  agents  rang 
the  words  of  the  Home  Rule  champion, 
as  reported  in  the  Glasgow  Observer: 

tie  would  take  that  opportunity  to  say  that 
to  enforce  conscription  in  Ireland  would  lead 
to  a  state  of  things  which  no  responsible  man 
would  like  to  contemplate.  He  did  not  believe 


any  Government,  likely  to  be  found  in  Great 
Britain,  would  attempt  to  enforce  conscription 
in  Ireland.  If  any  such  attempt  were  made, 
the  Government  had  warning  from  the  Irish 
Party  that  it  would  be  resisted  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  For  one  hundred  years  past 
the  policy  of  England  in  this  country  had  been 
directed  to  the  extermination  of  Irishmen  by 
eviction,  emigration,  and  the  denial  of  the 
use  of  arms.  Now  the  critics  were  asking  why 
Irishmen  did  not  recruit  in  large  numbers.  It 
was  a  marvel  why  so  many  recruits  had  come 
forward  in  Ireland,  because  one  could  not 
wipe  out  the  recollections  of  three  hundred 
years.  If  Ireland  had  been  given  her  liberty 
in  the  days  of  O'Connell,  when  he  raised  the 
banner  of  repeal,  there  would  be  now  nine 
or  ten  millions  of  people  in  Ireland,  and  she 
would  be  able  to  assist  England  in  this  war 
with  -half  a  million  of  Irish  soldiers,  the  equals, 
if  not  the  superiors,  in  the  field  of  any  soldiers 
in  the  world. 

A  soundly  reasonable  reassurance  as  to 
the  certainty  and  the  validity  of  Home 
Rule  closed  one  of  the  strongest  pro- 
nouncements we  have  yet  seen,  looking 
to  the  better  future  of  Ireland. 


The  church  forfeits  its  spiritual  assets  when 
it  turns  its  back  on  its  world  task.  .  .  .  Refusing 
to  be  a  missionary  church,  it  divorces  itself 
from  all  the  conditions  of  vigor  and  health. 
That  the  relation  of  spiritual  power  and  mission- 
ary activity  as  set  forth  in  Christ's  Ascension 
promise  is  not  an  arbitrary  one  is  proven  by 
the  actual  experience  of  the  church.  Many 
a  church  has  been  not  only  toned  up  and 
rejuvenated  but  literally  raised  from  the  dead 
by  a  baptism  of  missionary  fervor. 

With  little  modification,  the  above 
words  could  come  from  the  lips  of  a 
zealous  Catholic  missionary  bishop  instead 
of,  as  they  do,  from  the  pen  of  a  vigorous 
sectarian  evangelist.  It  would  be  a  blessed 
thing  if  all  our  people  understood  so 
clearly  and  valued  as  highly  the  place 
and  importance  of  foreign  missionary  work 
in  the  Church. 


A  simple-souled  non-Catholic  was  dying, 
one  day  last  week,  in  a  neighboring  city, 
and  to  a  Catholic  acquaintance  who  was 
present  expressed  the  hope  of  going  to 
heaven.  "To  make  sure  of  it,"  said  the 
other,  "you  ought  to  send  for  a  priest 
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and  have  your  sins  forgiven."  A  simple 
explanation  of  the  faith  of  Catholics 
followed,  was  readily  accepted,  and  eagerly 
acted  upon.  The  priest  received  her  into 
the  Church,  administered  the  last  Sacra- 
ments, and  she  died  in  peace.  "She 
found  what  she  sought  and  was  satisfied," 
as  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  himself  not  a 
Catholic,  says  in  reference  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Hon.  Adelaide  Drummond, 
a  charming  memoir  of  whom  he  has  just 
published.  And  he  quotes  her  as  saying 
many  "are  kept  out  of  the  Church  by 
nothing  but  the  want  of  opportunity  of 
knowing  anything  about  it." 

Who  can  doubt  that  conversions  to  the 
Church  would  be  multiplied  if  all  Catholics 
were  interested  enough  in  their  religion 
to  talk  about  it,  and  loved  it  enough  to 
Hve  up  to  it? 

No  reader  of  the  intensely  interesting 
sketch,  glowingly  concluded  in  the  present 
number  of  THE  AVE  MARIA,  of  the 
foundress  in  this  country  of  the  Poor 
Clares,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  preliminary  steps  for  the  introduction 
of  her  Cause  in  Rome  have  already  been 
taken,  or  will  doubt  that  some  day  Mother 
Bentivoglio  will  be  enrolled  among  the 
saints.  She  was  known  intimately  to 
many  persons  still  living,  and  was  regarded 
by  all  of  them  as  a  woman  of  extraordinary: 
holiness.  One  answer  to  her  prayers  that 
we  are  personally  cognizant  of  was  so 
remarkable  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  her 
nearness  to,  and  power  with,  God.  It 
is  a  sad  reflection  that  so  few  Catholics, 
comparatively,  will  have  the  benefit  of 
reading  this  edifying  and  ennobling  story. 
Our  consolation  is  that  at  least  it  will  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  readers  of 
THE  AVE  MARIA. 


A  recent  convert  to  the  Church  is 
quoted  as  saying:  'I  have  never  seen  a 
malicious  attack  upon  the  moral  character 
of  a  Protestant  minister  or  layman  in 
the  columns  of  any  Catholic  paper.  I 
have  never  seen  the  virtue  of  Protestant 


womanhood  questioned  therein.  But, 
during  the  twenty  years  that  I  occupied 
a  pew  in  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  I 
heard  the  Catholic  Church  accused  of 
almost  every  offence  imaginable,  and  not 
always  in  language  that  was  choice,  or 
in  a  spirit  that  was  charitable.  In  fact, 
it  was  abuse  of  all  things  Catholic  that 
aroused  within  me  a  desire  to  learn  some- 
thing of  a  religion  so  strongly  opposed 
and  so  roundly  abused.' 

A  great  many  other  converts  have 
borne  the  same  testimony.  Alas  that  more 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  are  not  disposed 
to  receive  it!  Of  its  truth  there  can  be 
no  question. 

It  would  doubtless  be  a  surprise  to 
some  of  our  readers  if  they  were  informed 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  gentleman — a 
well-known  author  and  journalist— whose 
name  is  signed  to  the  letter,  of  recent 
date,  from  which  we  quote  these  words: 
"I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading 
the  editorial  notes  in  THE  AVE  MARIA 
on  our  troubles  in  Europe.  You  have 
held  the  balance  very  evenly,  and  perhaps 
it  is  easier  for  a  writer  in  America  to 
look  at  the  higher  aspects  of  current 
questions.  Here  in  England  many  people — 
and  among  them  some  whom  one  would 
expect  to  be  more  fair-minded— have  been 
quite  swept  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
Great  War."  ' 

Most  persons  who  have  sent  cancelled 
stamps  to  our  Office  would  be  astonished 
to  learn  how,  in  this  matter  as  in  every- 
thing else,  "mony  littles  mak  a  muckle," 
the  Scotch  version  of  the  old  saying. 
Thus,  one  devoted  European  pastor,  in 
the  course  of  some  thirty  years,  realized 
from  the  collection  and  sale  of  old  stamps 
the  considerable  sum  of  $40,000,  through 
which  he  gave  help  to  as  many  as  two 
hundred  different  missions.  Americans 
with  "big"  ideas  of  service  may  be  in- 
clined to  smile  at  the  patient  minuteness 
of  this  work ;  but,  waiting  to  do  something 
on  a  grand  scale,  do  they  ever  do  any- 
thing at  all? 


The  Adventurers. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN,    AUTHOR    OP    "JACK 
CHUMLEIGH    AT    BOARDING-SCHOOL,"    ETC. 


VIII. 

ERTRAND  made  great  prog- 
ress at  school.  His  teacher 
pronounced  him  a  "wonder"  in 
mathematics,  and  anything  but 
a  "wonder"  in  the  other  studies;  .con- 
sequently, he  was  sent  into  a  class  of 
very  big  boys  for  arithmetic  and  algebra; 
but  he  spent  most  of  his  time  with  the 
smaller  boys, — some  much  younger  than 
himself. 

Among  the  traditions  of  the  school  was 
one  that  a  new  boy  must  fight  one  or 
two  other  boys  of  his  own  size,  in  order 
to  make  his  place  secure.  The  smaller 
boys  looked  down  upon  Bertrand  because 
he  could  not  speak  English  well,  and  the 
larger  pupils  disliked  him  because  he  went 
steadily  ahead  of  them  all  in  mathematics ; 
and  when  Brother  Lucian  suggested  one 
day,  as  an  incentive  to  the  others,  that 
he  should  go  into  the  special  class  for 
geometry,  his  unpopularity  was  very 
great.  Bertrand  was  not  aware  of  this 
as  yet. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  boys  in 
all  the  classes  were,  as  a  rule,  well 
behaved  in  school.  The  teachers  insisted 
on  what  was  called,  in  the  report  made 
out  monthly,  "Deportment";  and  every 
week  there  was  a  short  lecture  on  good 
manners  and  consideration  for  others. 
The  young  priest,  who  delivered  the 
lecture  after  the  weekly  examination  in 
religious  doctrine,  admitted,  with  a  sigh, 
that  probably  his  lecture  might  have  great 
influence — in  the  future.  Once  outside 
the  school,  the  "perfect"  in  "deport- 
ment" became  what  Bertrand  called 


"savages";  and  on  one  terrible  day  the 
boy  who  always  stood  "first"  was  arrested 
by  the  policeman  for  chasing  a  Chinese 
laundryman.  There  were  others  who  had 
indulged  in  this  sport,  but  only  the  "prize 
boy"  was  caught. 

Brother  L-ucian  loved  mathematics;  he 
cared  very  little  about  "deportment" 
in  comparison  with  what  the  small  boys 
called  "sums."  You  might  lean  luxuri- 
ously on  your  elbows  and  murmur  your 
calculations  half  aloud;  you  might  even 
snatch  your  neighbor's  lead  pencil  for 
temporary  use,  and  be  caught  trying  to 
remove  black  marks  from  your  face  with 
the  sleeve  of  your  jacket,  provided  you 
satisfied  his  taste  in  mathematics,  or 
played  baseball  well  in  the  vacant  lot 
behind  the  school. 

Brother  Edward  was  tall  and  dark, 
with  a  ruddy  complexion  and  great 
muscles;  he  had  the  air  of  seeming  to 
be  asleep  half  the  time,  yet  no  important 
breach  of  discipline  went  unnoticed.  He 
carefully  looked  after  the  class  of  smaller 
boys,  of  which  Bertrand  was  one  most 
of  the  time;  and  he  _  valued  "deport- 
ment" above  everything  except  catechism. 
He  'was  an  Englishman,  and  he  thought 
that  baseball  and  the  American  football 
were  not  to  be  compared  to  cricket  or 
a  game  he  occasionally  spoke  of  as 
"badminton."  Hockey  on  the  ice  he 
liked,  and  he  had  promised  to  take  the 
best  of  his  class  out  to  organize  a  hockey 
team  as  soon  as  the  ice  formed. 

Brother  Lucian  was  thin  and  short, 
red-haired,  and  with  brown  eyes  that  had 
a  tinge  of  red  in  them;  and  his  "little 
lambs,"  as  he  called  his  pupils  when  he 
was  not  pleased,  were  really  afraid  of 
him;  for  there  was  a  tradition  in  the 
school  that  red-haired  people  would  do 
"anything  to  you."  It  is  true  that  Brother 
Lucian  ruled  by  fear;  and,  when  one 
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knew  his  class  well,  one  felt  that  a 
tender  and  gentle  love  expressed  fittingly 
would  have  astonished  and  inconvenienced 
the  little  flock,  who  did  their  best  to 
please  him. 

Brother  I/ucian  was  never  angry;  but 
his  "lambs"  were  afraid  he  might  be. 
Besides,  when  he  was  off  duty,  he  could 
throw  a  ball  marvellously  well;  and 
nobody  in  the  school  could  discuss  the 
faults  and  virtues  of  the  great  professional 
athletes  as  he  could.  Some  of  the  boys 
had  come  to  this  school  from  classes  taught 
by  young  women  in  other  schools,  and 
they  found  the  atmosphere  cold.  They 
complained  to  their  mothers.  Their 
fathers,  however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  representations.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  pretend  that  either  Brother  Lucian  or 
Brother  Edward  was  loved.  Both  were 
greatly  respected;  and,  while  there  was  a 
certain  consideration  shown  to  the  stupid 
boys,  the  idle  ones  found  life  a  burden. 

One  day  Hopkins,  the  prize  reader, 
who  intended  to  be  an  actor,  spoke  with 
great  feeling  a  "selected"  passage: 

"Jack,  now  an  admiral  in  the  Navy, 
who  had  fought  many  battles,  thought  of 
his  old  teacher.  '  How  I  loved  him ! '  he 
said.  'How  sweet  and  kind  he  was!  Alas, 
if  I  had  only  worked  harder  for  him! 
How  I  Iove4  him!'" 

This  was  read  soulfully. 
"Stop!"  said  Brother  Edward,  sternly. 
"Bosh!     If    anybody   loves    me,    let    him 
stand  up  and  say  so!" 

"No,  Brother!"  answered  a  treble 
chorus,  and  nobody  stood  up. 

This  was  felt  to  be  a  strange  thing  by 
some  of  the  smaller  boys,  whose  earlier 
days  had  been  spent  in  the  kinder- 
garten. But  it  produced  the  effect  the 
Brother  desired,  as  he  was  strictly  just, — 
and  justice  in  a  teacher  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  minor  defects.  It  produced  good 
results. 

Brother  L,ucian  had  no  favorites;  the 
clever  mathematicians  were  not,  appar- 
ently, more  beloved  than  these  honest 
workers  who  had  to  be  taught  with  great 


patience.  His  class  was  a  paradise  for 
the  slow  boys.  They  were  not  riddled 
with  sarcasms, — weapons  which  chill  the 
heart  and  benumb  the  head  of  the  pupil 
who  does  not  happen  to  be  gifted  with  a 
talent  for  mathematics  or  anything  else. 

Bertrand's  lessons  in  music  were  a 
great  pleasure  to  him;  and  the  lessons 
in  "sums"  were  agreeable,  too.  But  it 
was  most  disagreeable  to  be  laughed  at 
when  he  read  "wiz"  for  "with,"  and 
"de"  for  "the." 

"Why  do  you  laugh?"  he  demanded. 
"I  do  not  laugh  at  you." 

This  was  in  a  small  circle  of  the  "kept 
in"  after  school,  when  discipline  was 
relaxed. 

"There  is  nothing  but  to  laugh  when  you 
speak  English,"  Shorty  Jones  answered. 
"I  might  laugh  at  you  sometimes, 
Jones,  if  I  chose,"  said  Brother  Edward; 
"but  I  would  think  it  ungentlemanly  to 
do  so." 

"Ah,  g'on!"  murmured  Jones. 
"I  think  I  caught  that  expression, 
though  not  intended  for  me.  Your  Bowery 
accent  is  deplorable.  Your  English  is  as 
bad  as  those  Londoners  of  the  lowest 
classes  who  speak  of  '  'at'  instead  of  '  hat,' 
and  '  'ead'  instead  of  'head.'  You  say 
N'  York.  Altogether,  -if  you  lived  in  a 
community  where  the  habit  of  good 
English  was  cultivated,  you  would  be 
put  down  as  speaking  a  dialect." 
Jones  flushed. 

"Excuse  me,  Brother!"  he  said.  "But 
I  ain't  enough  of  an  '-ivory  top'  to  believe 
that  anybody  speaks  better  English  than 
N'  Yorkers." 

"Poor  child!"  responded  the  exasper- 
ating Brother.  "But  if  I  ever  again  hear 
you  say  'faamily'  for  'family,'  or  'accent' 
for  'accent,'  I'll  give  you  a  bad  mark. 
Now,  go  on,  De  Value,  and  watch  your 
'withs.'" 

"I  hate  the  English!"  murmured  Jones. 
Bertrand  went  on,  much  refreshed.    He 
tried  to  watch  his  "withs,"  but  his  ten- 
dency   was    too    strong    toward    "wiz." 
Nevertheless,   there  was  only  one  giggle 
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from  Jones,  and  then  Brother  Edward 
promptly  said: 

"G'on!" 

"Which  means  continuez?"  asked  Ber- 
trand,  surprised  by  the  interruption. 

"It  means,  in  good  New  York,  'Go 
on,'"  said  Brother  Edward,  shortly. 

When  the  informal  exercises  were  over—- 
the regular  school  exercises  were  anything 
but  informal, — Brother  Edward  addressed 
the  two  boys  who  had  been  "kept  in" 
because  their  method  of  reading  was  bad. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  tell  you 
one  thing.  Don't  laugh  at  other  people 
until  you  are  sure  that  you  are  beyond 
laughter  yourself.  You  laugh  at  De 
Value's  natural  mistakes:  suppose  he 
should  turn  the  tables  by  laughing  when 
you,  Richard  Jones,  say  'twict'  instead 
of  'twice,'  or  'drownded'  instead  of 
'drowned';  or  when  William  Rice  says 
'idear'  for  'idea'?" 

"I  wouldn't  care,"  retorted  William 
Rice,  sullenly. 

"Oh,   yes,,  you  would!" 

"Well,  I  might  try  to  lick  him,"  William 
Rice  admitted.  "I'd  like  to  see  a  foreigner 
like  that  laugh  at  me!" 

"But  you'd  deserve  it.  You  are  trying 
to  speak  your  native  language,  while  he 
is  trying  to  speak  a  language  as  foreign 
to  him  as  Greek  is  to  you!" 

"Oh,  g'on!"  murmured  Jones,  under 
his  breath.  "Why,  any  child  can  speak 
English!" 

"And  any  French  child  can  speak 
French;  but  you  can't  say  in  French 
what  the  smallest  child  in  France  can 
say.  And,  then,"  continued  Brother 
Edward,  "you  are  always  laughing  at 
things  you  don't  understand.  You  have 
always  seen  men  wear  their  watches 
in  their  waistcoat  pocket,  with  chains 
attached.  The  other  day,  old  Colonel 
Cruss,  an  English  friend  of  mine,  came 
in  to  see  the  class.  All  went  well  until 
you  boys  noticed  that  he  wore  a  little 
watch  in  a  leather  band  around  his  wrist. 
The  whole  class  giggled.  Hopkins,  never 
having  seen  an  English  soldier  with  a 


watch  at  his  wrist,  became  actually  red 
in  the  face,  and  I  heard  him  say,  '  Dude ! ' 
The  fact  is  that  the  Colonel  was  one  of 
the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  Crimean  war. 
He  always  wore  his  watch  that  way, 
because  a  fighting  man  or  a  drilling  man 
or  a  very  busy  man  finds  it  easier  to 
look  at  a  watch  on  his  wrist  than  to  dig 
into  his  pocket.  I  hope  that  you'll  grow 
up  to  be  like  him.  'Dude,'  indeed!" 

The  class  filed  out,  not  well  pleased  with 
itself,  and  especially  displeased  with 
Bertrand,  who  turned  quietly  toward 
Washington  Square.  He  had  gone  only 
half  a  block,  glad  to  be  in  the  open  air, 
singing  a  phrase  from  "Mignon,"  when 
he  felt  two  arms  thrust  about  his  neck. 
He  tried  to  turn,  but  the  grasp  tightened. 
Billy  Rice  was  trying  his  new  wrestling 
tricks,  and  Hopkins  and  Jones  were 
watching  maliciously.  Bertrand  had  mus- 
cular arms  and  legs,  and  he  kept  upright, 
and  tried  to  swing  rapidly  around.  Billy 
Rice  removed  the  grip  from  his  neck  to 
his  chest;  Bertrand  made  another  violent 
attempt  to  throw  him  off.  Billy  was  taller 
and  heavier  than  Bertrand,  who  found 
himself  crushed  as  in  a  vise. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  almost  choking,  "you 
are  a  coward!  You  attack  me  in  the  back. 
Come,  if  you  must!  We  will  practise 
the  box." 

Bertrand's  books  fell  on  the  sidewalk; 
another  boy  picked  them  up. 

"He's  right!"  called  out  the  new  boy. 
"You  don't  give  him  a  fair  chance." 

Bertrand's  head  was  crushed  against 
Rice's  chest,  and  he  could  only  gasp. 

"Kick  him  in  the  shins!"  exclaimed 
the  new  boy. 

Bertrand,  though  ignorant  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "shins,"  did  this  very 
effectively.  Rice,  with  a  howl,  pushed 
him  away;  and  Bertrand  fell,  pained  but 
triumphant,  on  a  pile  of  sand  near  the 
curbstone.  Rice  rushed  at  him,  applauded 
by  Hopkins  and  Jones.  Bertrand  tried  to 
get  up,  but  Rice  was  upon  him. 

"This  won't  do!" 

The  new  boy  pulled  Rice  up  roughly, 
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kicked  him  twice,  and  then  helped  Bertrand. 

"You  can  fight  me,  if  you  want  to," 
said  the  new  boy.  "I'm  your  size.  Here, 
youngster,  hold  these  books — why,  Ber- 
trand Value!" 

"Carl  Schmidmeyer ! " 

Bertrand  ran  forward  and  kissed  Schmid- 
meyer on  both  cheeks. 

"My  preserver!"  he  exclaimed  in  French. 
"I  thank -thee  for  saving  me  from  these 
barbarians,  who  are  neither  gentlemen 
nor  the  sons  of  gentlemen!" 

"Glad  to  see  you,  all  the  same!"  said 
Carl,  very  much  ashamed  of  this  demon- 
stration. "Where  do  you  live?  I'll  walk 
with  you ;  and  if  any  of  these  '  ivory  tops ' 
attack  you,  let  them- do  so.  It  would  be 
just  like  taking  popcorn  from  a  baby  for 
me  to  fight  any  of  them.  Hear  that?" 

His  scowl  was  dreadful;  he  looked  big 
and  red.  And  so  Rice  and  the  others 
called  out,  "Dago!"  and  fled. 

Carl  Schmidmeyer  merely  said: 

"My  mother  will  be  glad!" 

Bertrand  blushed. 

"I  was  not  grateful,"  he  answered  in 
fairly  good  English.  "I  myself  accuse." 

"Oh,"  said  Carl,  "you're  only  a  kid! 
Do  you  go  to  school  there?  I  go  across 
town.  It's  a  better  school.  We  don't  jump 
on  boys  smaller  than  our  size.  Your  school 
doesn't  seem  to  have  any  principles." 

This  was  beyond  Bertrand. 

"We're  having  a  birthday  party  on 
Saturday, — the  baby's,"  said  Carl.  "You 
come, — Sixth  Avenue,  near  Twenty-First 
Street;  upstairs;  four  o'clock." 

And  Carl  ran  off,  whistling. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Our  Dog  Rover. : 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 


A  Friend. 


One  of  the  best  definitions  of  the  word 
"friend"  is  that  given  by  a  little  boy  in 
a  Chicago  school.  The  word  met  the 
teacher's  eye  in  the  regular  lesson  of  the 
day,  and,  asking  this  boy  the  meaning  of 
it,  received  the  reply:  "A  friend  is  one 
who  knows  you,  knows  all  about  you,  and 
likes  you  anyway." 


^T  AM  sure  my  young  readers,  especially 
^  those  among  them  who  love  dogs 
and  know  their  fidelity  and  affection, 
will  be  interested  in  some  stories  I  am 
going  to  tell  them  of  our  good  dog 
Rover.  He  is  a  cocker  spaniel ;  but,  unlike 
most  of  his  breed,  he  does  not  like  to 
go  into  the  water,  though  he  can  swim 
splendidly.  We  think  he  must  have  been 
frightened  when  a  little  puppy,  before  he 
came  to  us.  In  view  of  this  unwillingness 
to  enter  the  water,  the  following  incident 
will  all  the  more  illustrate  his  fidelity 
and  goodness. 

There  is  in  the  family  a  baby  eighteen 
months  old,  of  whom  Rover  is  exceed- 
ingly fond,  trotting  beside  her  as  she  runs 
up  and  down  through  the  garden  in  her 
play,  and  stretching  himself  beside  her  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  her  little  feet 
are  quiet  for  a  short  time.-  One  day, 
while  her.  sisters  were  swimming,,  little 
Rose,  running  up  and  down  the  beach, 
went  too  near  an  approaching  wave,  which 
upset  her  and  dragged  her  down  to  the 
surf.  There  was  no  danger,  as  the  water 
was  filled  with  bathers,  and  the  moment 
she  fell  many  hands  came  to  the  rescue. 
Rover,  who  had  avoided  the  beach  because 
he  was  afraid  of  being  forced  into  the 
water,  was  standing  on  the  cliff,  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  sands.  The  moment 
the  child  fell  beneath  the  advancing 
billows,  he  leaped  from  the  cliff,  ran  down 
the  beach  in  two  or  three  bounds,  and  in 
a  moment  was  dragging  her  from  the  arms 
of  a  lady  who  had  been  the  first  to 
reach  her.  By  that  time  her  sister  had 
come  ashore;  and  laying  the  baby  at  her 
feet,  Rover,  uttering  a  series  of  short, 
sharp  barks,  went  back  as  swiftly  as  he 
came  to  his  former  position,  where  he 
continued  to  stand  like  a  sentinel  until 
the  bathers,  Baby  Rose  among  them, 
began  to  return  home. 

*  Rover  is  a  real  dog. 
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Nothing  pleases  Rover  better  than  to 
take  a  walk  with  the  children;  and,  under 
his  protection,  they  are  often  allowed  to 
go  farther  than  they  would  otherwise  be 
permitted  to  do.  One  afternoon  several 
of  them  went  to  gather  blackberries  in  a 
copse  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
house.  Rover  was  absent,  with  his  master, 
at  the  golf  links  when  the  party  set  out. 
Toward  sundown  they  returned,  but  one 
of  them  was  missing. 

"Hasn't  Olga  come  back?"  they  in- 
quired, when  they  did  not  see  her. 

On  being  told  that  she  had  not,  they 
explained  that  she  had  gone  off  alone  to 
a  clump  of  bushes  she  had  seen  when 
driving  with  her  father;  that  they  had 
waited  for  some  time,  and  had  concluded 
that  she  had  returned  by  a  shorter  way. 
The  father  and  mother  were  not  at  home. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  exclaimed  the  old 
nurse.  "There's  no  man  to  go,  and 
there's  not  one  of  you  I'd  trust  to  find 
her.  You'd  get  lost  yourselves." 

Rover  stood  up,  looking  from  one  to 
another. 

"Rover,  find  Olga!"  said  Bridget;  and 
he  was  off  with  a  bound. 

Night  fell,  the  moon  rose,  still  no  Rover, 
still  no  Olga.  About  nine  o'clock,  when 
everyone  was  beginning  to  feel  hopeless, 
and  the  father,  having  returned,  was  just 
starting  out  to  look  for  the  lost  one,  they 
heard  a  welcome  bark,  and  in  a  moment 
Rover  came  joyfully  running  up  to  them, 
followed  by  Olga,  footsore  and  weary. 
When  questioned,  she  said: 

"I  thought  I  would  go  up  to  the  place 
at  the  edge  of  the  Long  Woods,  where 
papa  and  I  saw  some  lovely  berries  just 
ripening  a  week  ago.  But  none  of  the 
others  would  come:  they  said  it  was  too 
far  away.  I  didn't  think  it  was  very 
far,  so  I  went  by  myself.  I  walked  and 
walked,  but  I  did  not  find  the  berries; 
and,  without  knowing  it,  I  seemed  to  get 
right  into  the  woods  somehow,  and  I 
couldn't  see  the  path  again.  At  last  I  sat 
down  under  a  tree  and  ate  the  berries 
I  had  in  my  pail.  I  meant  to  rest  a 


little,  and  then  find  my  way  out  of  the 
woods." 

"Weren't  you  afraid,  darling?"  asked 
Bridget,  with  her  arm  around  the  neck  of 
the  eight-year-old  wanderer. 

"Not  a  bit,"  was  the  reply.  "But  the 
next  thing  I  knew,  the  moon  was  shining, 
and  I  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree.  I  suppose  I  must  have  fallen  asleep, 
because  I  was  so  tired.  I  was  afraid: — then, 
it  was  so  still  all  around  me.  I  could 
hear  every  leaf  rustle,  and  queer  little 
insects  were  making  queer  little  sounds. 
I  was  afraid  to  move.  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  I  sat  up  and  looked  all  around, 
and  then  I  heard  a  noise  in  some  bushes 
near  me.  I  thought  it  must  surely  be  a 
bear,  and  I  screamed — and  then  what  do 
you  think?  Rover  jumped  out  from  the 
bushes  and  began  to  bark  and  lick  my 
hands.  I  tell  you  I  was  glad  to  see  him! 
And  so  we  came  home.  I  just  followed 
him,  and  he  didn't  have  a  bit  of  trouble 
finding  the  way." 

Quite  willing  to  be  praised  and  petted 
for  his  achievement,  Rover  barked  joy- 
fully, and  gambolled  all  about  the 
assembled  group,  as  though  he  meant  to 
say,  "I  am  glad  to  have  done  my  duty, 
and  thank  you  for  your  appreciation." 

Rover  has  one  bad  habit:  he  will  insist 
upon  following  the  family  to  church.  He 
seems  to  know  instinctively  when  Sunday 
comes.  From  early  morning  Mass  till 
nine,  there  is  seldom  a  service  he  does 
not  attend.  He  has  been  driven  home 
repeatedly  but  without  avail.  When  sent 
back,  he  would  slink  away  in  a  guilty 
manner  for  some  time,  turning  his  head 
now  and  then  to  see  if  he  were  being 
watched,  and  pretending  to  go  home. 
But  the  moment  he  was  not  watched, 
he  would  return,  and,  walking  leisurely 
up  the  aisle,  would  presently  enter  the 
family  pew  and  lie  down.  It  must  be 
admitted  he  never  made  a  disturbance, 
keeping  close  to  the  kneeling  bench  and 
not  uttering  a  sound.  But  the  presence 
of  dogs,  however  well  behaved,  is  not 
considered  respectful  in  church,  and  it 
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would  not  be  well  to  make  any  exception. 
All  dogs  are  not  so  well  behaved  as  Rover. 

Some  time  ago  he  began  to  employ 
other  tactics.  Tired  no  doubt  of  being 
driven  home  ignominiously  every  Sunday, 
and  mortified  at  the  disagreeable  prom- 
inence he  achieved  in  sight  of  numerous 
church-goers,  he  began  a  new  procedure. 
He  usually  leaves  home  about  five  minutes 
before  the  proper  time  for  starting,  and 
arrives  at  the  pew  in  advance  of  any  of 
the  family  who  may  be  going.  He  is 
there  when  they  arrive,  and  they  dare 
not  drive  him  out.  This  applies  to  all 
Masses  except  the  last,  at  half-past  ten. 
Evidently  Rover  does  not  care  for  High 
Mass;  probably  it  is  too  long.  He  never 
goes — even  by  invitation,  which  has  been 
frequently  extended,  just  to  see  what 
he  would  do.  We  think  Rover  a  great 
dog,  don't  you? 

P.  S. — The  foregoing  sketch  was  written 
some  time  ago.  Since  then  Rover  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  dog-poisoner.  So 
deeply  has  he  been  mourned  that  no  one 
has  ever  had  a  thought  of  replacing  him. 
There  could  be  but  one  Rover. — S.  H. 


Extraordinary  Memories. 


Joest  Lips,  the  famous  Flemish  author 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  knew  by  heart 
all  the  works  of  Tacitus,  and  offered  to 
recite  any  passage  whatever  under  the 
following  terrible  conditions.  A  man 
might  stand  alongside  him  with  the  text 
of  Tacitus  in  one  hand  and  a  dagger  in 
the  other;  and  at  the  first  mistake  Lips 
should  make,  the  man  was  to  plunge 
the  dagger  into  his  breast. 

Father  Me"n£trier,  a  Jesuit  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  accomplished  this 
remarkable  feat.  At  a  public  trial  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  two 
thousand  of  the  oddest  and  most  unusual 
words  were  pronounced  and  written  down; 
and  the  priest  repeated  them  all  in  the 
exact  order  in  which  they  were  written. 

Calculators  have   always  been   remark- 


able for  exceptionally  good  memories; 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
mathematician  Gauss.  He  gave  a  wonder- 
ful exhibition  of  his  powers  when  he  was 
only  a  little  fellow,  a  good  deal  younger 
than  most  of  our  young  folk.  His  father 
was  accustomed  to  pay  off  his  workmen 
at  the  end  of  the  week;  and,  in  making 
out  their  accounts,  used  to  add  the  amount 
due  for  extra  hours,  on  the  basis  of  their 
daily  wages.  One  day  when  Mr.  Gauss 
•had  just  finished  a  pretty  long  calculation, 
little  Karl,  who  was  only  five  years  old, 
exclaimed:  "Papa,  those  figures  are  wrong; 
here's  the  right  amount." 

The  father,  who  had  not  remarked  that 
the  boy  had  been  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
went  through  the  calculation  again,  and 
was  astonished  to  discover  that  Karl's 
amount  was  the  correct  one. 


An  Oldtime  Counsel  and  Prayer. 


Our  young  readers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  now, 
boys  and  girls  were  urged  to  practise  the 
virtue  of  early  rising.  In  a  book  pub- 
lished in  the  fifteenth  century,  called  ' '  The 
Boke  of  Nurture,"  these  queer  lines  occur: 

Ryse  you  early  in  the  morning 

For  it  hath  propertyes  three — 
Holinesse,  health,  and  happy  welth, 

As  my  father  taught  mee. 
At  syxe  of  the  clock,  without  delay 

Use  commonly  to  ryse 
And  give  God  thanks  for  thy  good  rest 

When  thou  openest  thy  eyes. 

The  following  prayer  was  said  at  night, 
and  every  boy  and  girl  knew  it  "by 
heart."  Of  course  y  stands  for  I: 

Upon  my  ryght  side  y  me  lay 

Blesid  lady  to  the  y  prey 
-  For  the  teres  that  ye  lete 

Upon  your  swete  sonnys  feete 

Send  me  grace  for  to  slepe 

And  good  dremys  for  to  mete 

Slepyng  wakyng  til  morowe  daye  bee 

Our  Lorde  is  the  frute,  our  ladye  the  tree, 

Blesid  be  the  blossom  that  sprange  lady  of 
thee. 

In  nomine   Patris  et  Filii]  et  Spiritus  Sancti. 
Amen. 
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• — The  volumes  of  the  Catholic  Library, 
seventeen  of  which  have  now  been  issued,  may 
be  had  in  this  country  of  Mr.  B.  Herder.  The 
price  is  only  35  cts.,  postage  included,  though 
they  are  well  printed,  on  good  paper,  and  bound 
in  cloth. 

— Two  luminous  and  forceful  articles — "Is 
the  Catholic  Church  a  Menace?"  and  "Mexico 
for  the  Mexicans,"  by  Dudley  G.  Wooten, — 
are  reprinted  from  the  Catholic  World  in 
pamphlet  form  [and  sent  out  by  the  Paulist 
Press.  Coming  from  the  pen  of  a  non- Catholic, 
they  are  especially  welcome,  and  should  be 
widely  circulated. 

— In  its  notice  of  a  collection  of  photographs 
of  French  sculpture  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  London  Athenaum,  with  characteristic 
sagacity,  remarks:  "The  artists  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  golden  period  of  French  sculpture, 
were  not  concerned  with  displaying  their 
personal  skill  or  acquiring  a  reputation:  they 
were  content  to  dedicate  their  talents  to  the 
Church,  and  it  is  this  underlying  uniformity 
of  conception  in  scheme  and  decoration  which 
renders  the  great  cathedrals  the  crowning  glory 
of  Christian  art." 

— The  historico-critical  ability  of  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Thurston,  S.  J.,  has  a  fine  field  for 
exercise  iri  "The  War  and  the  Prophets"  (P.  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons),  in  which  the  author  examines 
certain  popular  predictions  of  these  latter 
times,  with  special  reference  to  their  fulfil- 
ment in  the  present  war.  Most  of  these 
prophecies  are  of  the  type  attributed  to  St. 
Malachy,  which  Fr.  Thurston  utterly  discredits. 
There  is  one  interesting  exception  in  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Carmelite  nun,  Sister  Mary  of 
Jesus  Crucified.  The  volume  is  admirably  pro- 
duced, lacking  only  an  index  for  its  complete 
usefulness. 

— In  an  interesting  account  of  the  earlier 
printers  in  England  contributed  to  the  Inland 
Printer  we  find  a  brief  mention  of  the  unfortunate 
John  Rastell,  whose  first  book  was  printed  in 
1515,  and  of  his  distinguished  son,  William. 
The  father  was  born  in  London,  was  educated 
at  Oxford  University,  and  married  the  sister 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  "the  greatest  Englishman 
of  his  time."  In  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
Rastell  printed  law  books,  plays,  etc.;  but  in 
1530  he  adopted  the  reformed  religion,  and  lost 
friends  and  position  and  sank  into  poverty. 
In  1536  he  attacked  the  tythe  system  and  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died.  His  only 


son  William  studied  at  Oxford,  began  to  print 
in  1530,  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1539.  He  remained  a  Catholic,  and  on 
the  succession  of  Edward  VI.  was  exiled  to 
Belgium;  but  when  Mary  succeeded  to  the 
throne  he  returned  and  was  appointed  a  judge. 
He  edited  the  complete  works  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  first  published  in  1557. 

— The  latest  volume  of  the  Catholic  Library 
is  a  slender  book  of  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  pages,  entitled  "Some  Thoughts  on 
Catholic  Apologetics,"  which  its  author,  Edward 
Ingram  Watkin,  B.  A.,  New  College,  Oxford, 
describes  as  "a  plea  for  interpretation."  Adap- 
tation of  argument  to  the  condition  of  the 
modern  mind  is  the  object  aimed  at,  and  Mr. 
Watkin's  thesis  is  developed  with  great  care 
and  no  little  persuasiveness.  His  plea  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  historical  sense  in  the 
apologist  is  especially  pertinent. 

—The  second  volume  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hohn's 
"Vocations"  renders  to  Catholic  women  the 
same  service  that  his  first  volume  rendered 
to  Catholic  men.  It  gives,  concerning  some 
hundred  and  fifty  religious  Congregations, 
institutes,  and  societies  for  women,  such  sys- 
tematic and  useful  information  as:  "object  of 
the  Congregation;  habit;  health  and  respective 
qualifications;  pecuniary  means  required  for 
admission;  age  of  candidates;  preparatory 
training  or  studies;  certificates,  references, 
etc.,  required;  novitiate,  profession,  etc.;  em- 
ployment; and  address  of  novitiates."  The 
volume  has  evidently  been  compiled  for  the 
use,  primarily,  of  the  women  of  Great  Britain; 
we  have  noted  the  absence  of  any  mention  of 
several  prominent  American  Congregations. 
As  Cardinal  Bourne  says  in  his  preface  to  the 
book,  "we  are  satisfied  that  it  will  be  of  real 
service  to  very  many."  Published  in  this 
country  by  Benziger  Brothers. 

— Good  books  for  our  young  folk,  though 
far  more  plentiful  now  than  formerly,  are  by 
no  means  so  numerous  that  one  can  afford  to 
overlook  any  of  them.  Another  little  batch, 
which  lack  of  space  prevented  us  from  including 
in  a  notice  of  "juveniles"  published  last  week, 
may  here  be  disposed  of.  The  two  best  have 
already  received  a  meed  of  praise  from  us: 

"Ronald's  Mission"  (H.  L.  Kilner  &  Co.) 
is  a  good  tale;  and  "The  Children  of  the  Log 
Cabin"  (Benziger  Brothers),  a  better  one.  Both 
are  by  Henrietta  Eugenie  Delamare.  Two  other 
"juveniles"  by  this  author — "The  Adventures 
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of  Four  Young  Americans"  and  "Nelly  Kelly; 
or,  The  Little  Mother  of  Five"  (H.  L.  Kilner 
&  Co.) — impress  one  as  having  been  written 
according  to  formula, — poverty,  hardships,  ob- 
stacles overcome,  sudden  and  fortuitous,  wealth. 
Some  of  the  zeal  that  makes  the  characters 
so  frequently  and  so  volubly  "Thank  God" 
might  have  been  turned  by  the  author  in  the 
direction  of  showing  that  the  Christian  idea 
of  life  does  not  necessarily  run  to  ultimate 
material  well-being.  Five  more  stories  for  y&ung 
folk  come  to  us  from  Messrs.  Benzigers:  "The 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,"  an  Elizabethan  narrative 
with  a  surplus  of  Elizabethan  phraseology,  by 
Vera  Riccardi-Cubitt;  "The  Adventures  of 
Turco  Bullworthy,"  non-Catholic  but  not  un- 
wholesome, by  J.  S.  Fletcher;  "Dame  Clare's 
Story-Telling,"  frankly  religious  tales  of  olden 
times,  by  Elsie  Schmidt;  "Polly  Day's  Island," 
a  delightful  narrative  by  Isabel  J.  Roberts; 
and,  finally,  "The  Ups  and  Downs  of  Marjorie," 
by  Mary  T.  Waggaman,  a  story  with  which 
all  young  readers  of  THE  AvE  MARIA  are 
already  familiar.  It  is  the  brightest  and  best 
of  the  whole  lot.  All  of  these  books  are  quite 
cheap  enough,  but  we  could  wish  that  certain  of 
them  were  more  attractively  and  substantially 
produced. 


The  Latest  Books 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new.  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Vocations."   Rev.  Dr.  H.  Hohn.   Vol.11.   $1.75. 

"The  War  and  the  Prophets."  Rev.  Herbert 
Thurston,  S.  J.  $i. 

"Some  Thoughts  on  Catholic  Apologetics." 
Edward  Ingram  Watkin,  B.  A.  35  cts. 

"Polly  Day's  Island."    Isabel  J.  Roberts.    85  cts. 

"The  Ups  and  Downs  of  Marjorie."  Mary  T. 
Waggaman.  45  cts. 

"The  Children  of  the  Log  Cabin."  H.  E. 
Delamare.  85  cts. 

"Ronald's  Mission."    H.  E.   Delamare.    60  cts. 

"The  Pearl  of  Great  Price."  Vera  Riccardi- 
Cubitt.  45  cts. 

"Dame  Clare's  Story-Telling."  Elsie  Schmidt. 
60  cts. 


"The  Adventures  of  Turco  Bullworthy."    J.  S. 

Fletcher.     80  cts. 
"The  Adventures  of  Four  Young   Americans." 

H.  E.  Delamare.     60  cts. 
"Nelly  Kelly."     H.  E.   Delamare.    60  cts. 
"In  God's  Army:    Commanders-in-Chief."    Rev. 

C.    C.    Martindale,   S.   J.     35    cts. 
"The  Cranberry  Claimants."    Rosa  Mulholland. 

50  cts. 

"Lizbeth."     Mary  T.  Waggaman.     75  cts. 
"The  Inglethorpe  Chronicles."  Theodora  Kendal. 

75  cts.' 
"The    Knight   of    the    Fleur-de-Luce."     Sophie 

Maude.    75  cts. 
"Our  Lord's  Last  Will  and  Testament."    Rev. 

H.  Fischer,  S.  V.   D.    60  cts. 
"Sweet    Doreen."      Clara    Mulholland.      $1.10. 
"Manual     of     Episcopal     Ceremonies."       Rev. 

Aurelius  Stehle,  O.  S.  B.    $2.25. 
"A    Synopsis    of    Devas'    Political    Economy." 

C.  D.  Hugo,  O.  P.  20  cts. 
"Prayers  of  the  Gael."  45  cts. 
"Why  Catholics  Honor  Mary."  Rev.  J.  H. 

Stewart.     15  cts. 
"Guide  in  the  Ways  of   Divine  Love."     Abbe 

Granger.     25   cts. 
"Pragmatism   and   the   Problem   of   the   Idea." 

Rev.  John  T.  Driscoll,  S.  T.  L.    $1.50. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HKB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edwa^rd  Koslowski,  auxiliary-bishop 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Milwaukee;  Rev.  Francis 
Meyer,  diocese  of  Sioux  Falls;  Rev.  J.  B. 
Raillere,  archdiocese  of  Santa  Fe;  and  Rev. 
H.  J.  Reimbold,  diocese  of  Peoria. 

Sister  M.  Ignatius,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph; 
and  Sister  M.  Mechtildes,  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Col.  M.  D.  Monserrate,  Mr.  T.  P.  Bird,  Mr. 
Eugene  Gunn,  Mr.  Joseph  Bokern,  Margaret  D. 
Carroll,  Mr.  Robert  Bolard,  Miss  Elvenah  Rock, 
Mr.  Richard  O'Connell,  Mr.  J.  L.  Chewning, 
Mr.  Joseph  I.  Elder,  Mr.  Michael  A.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  Charles  Smith,  Mr.  Henry  Turner,  and  Mr. 
George  Naumann. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  Indian  missions:  M.  E.  R.,  $2;  K.W., 
[o.    For  the  War  sufferers,  M.  E.  P.,  $i. 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATIONS   SHALL  CALL   ME    BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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[Published    every    Saturday.     Copyright,    1915:     Rev.  D.  E.  Hudson,  C.  S.  C.] 


The  Holy  Three  in  Egypt. 


BY    M.    WOELLWARTH. 


J£)HEN  in  Egypt  lived  the  Three 

We  call  the  Holy  Family, 
All  their  humble  dwelling  round 
Lay  a  tiny  strip  of  ground. 
Here  Mary  walked  at  eventide, 
With  Child  Jesus  at  her  side. 
And  where  her  robe's  hem  touched  the  earth 
Sprang  flowers  white  and  blue  to  birth: 
Eastern  poppies  glowing  shone, — 
Flower  lamps  lit  by  the  sun. 
Twixt  the  low  hills  and  the  sky 
Snowy  birds  went  fluttering  by. 
When  the  last  pale  rays  of  light 
Were  lost  within  the  veil  of  night, 
Then  those  dear  and  holy  Three 
Went  to  rest  all  silently, — 
Mary  close  beside  her  Sweet, 
Gentle  Joseph  at  their  feet. 

Now  the  things  without  a  soul 

Came  gliding  out  from  tree  and  hole, — 

Desert  eagle,  flying  bat, 

Leopard,  lion,  mouse  and  rat; 

Shy  wild  goat  and   prancing  kid 

Between  the  lynx  and  vulture  slid; 

All  the  things  that  creep  and  run — 

Lizard,  asp,  chameleon, — 

Round  the  house  till  break  of  day 

A  strange  and  silent  guard  they  lay. 

When  morning  tossed  the  gay  sun  up, 

A  golden  ball  in  sapphire  cup, 

Oft  Mary  saw  with  wondering  eyes 

Her  little  Son  awake  and  rise. 

There  He  stood  in  short  white  gown, 

Pink  and  flushed  an,d  golden  brown. 

She  watched  Him  cross  the  cottage  floor, 

She  watched  Him  slip  out  through  the  door; 


And  when  the  beasts  saw  Him  advance, 

Each  made  a  quaint  obeisance. 

She  saw  His  tiny  hand  thrust  through 

The  lion's  mane,  as  though  He  knew 

His  the  power  to  subjugate 

By  love  divine  all  fear  and  hate. 

The  wild  ass  and  the  fox  He  led; 

A  white  dove  fluttered  round  His  head. 

The  others  softly  followed  Him 

Until  He  reached  the  desert  rim; 

For  where  the  desert  line  began, 

He  clapped  His  hands  and  off  they  ran. 

When  from  this  entrancing  game 

Back  on  dancing  feet  He  came, 

Mary  ran  her  Lord  to  meet, 

Kissed  His  robe,  His  hands,  His  feet; 

And  often,  when  she  sat  apart, 

Pondered  this  thing  in  her  heart. 


Lilies  and  Roses. 


BY     WILUAM     P.    H.    KITCHIN,    PH.  D. 


MONG  all  the  glorious  champions 
whom  the  Church  honors,  there 
are  none  to  my  mind  so  fasci- 
nating, so  full  of  pathetic,  appeal- 
ing, human  interest,  as  those  youthful 
martyrs — the  merest  boys  and  girls  often — 
who  in  times  of  persecution  confronted 
torture  and  death  with  gay  and  festive 
intrepidity.  Soldiers  of  Christ  were  they, 
eager  to  do  and  to  die  for  Him,  burning  to 
pour  out  their  blood  in  His  service,  proud 
by  any  suffering  of  theirs  to  further  His 
kingdom.  That  persons  of  mature  years 
and  tried  virtue  lay  down  their  lives  for 
the  truth  is  already  sufficiently  sublime, 
but  that  heroes  of  Christian  daring  should 
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be  found  among  little  children  is  nothing 
short  of  marvellous.  The  Holy  Innocents, 
slain  by  Herod,  have  had  many  imitators 
and  rivals  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
our  faith. 

Even  the  very  first  persecution — that 
of  Nero,  A.  D.  65, — which  cut  short  the 
lives  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  produced 
also  a  child-martyr  in  the  person  of  St. 
Celsus.  Arrested  at  Milan  together  with 
his  guardian,  St.  Nazarius,  with  him,  too, 
he  was  beheaded.  Their  bodies,  buried  in 
a  garden  outside  the  city,'  were  found  by 
St.  Ambrose  in  395.  Another  St.  Celsus, 
also  a  child-martyr,  sealed  his  faith  with 
his  blood  in  the  persecution  of  Galerius 
(A.  D.  313).  The  Church  celebrates  the 
feast  of  the  former  on  July  28,  that  of 
the  latter  on  January  9. 

Famous  among  the  youthful  champions 
of  Christianity  are  the  seven  sons  of  the 
widow  St.  Symphorosa.  Ruinart  assigns 
their  deaths  to  A.  D.  120;  Allard,  to 
A.  D.  135;  in  any  case,  during  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  The  legend  of  these  martyrs 
says  that  Hadrian,  wishing  to  dedicate 
his  palace,  consulted  the  gods,  who 
replied:  "The  widew  Symphorosa  and 
her  seven  children  torment  us  daily  by 
worshipping  their  God.  Make  them 
abjure,  and  we  shall  give  you  all  you 
want."  Summoned  by  the  Emperor  to 
deny  her  faith,  the  brave  mother  refused 
indignantly,  and  by  word  and  example 
urged  her  children  to  persevere.  After  she 
had  been  horribly  tortured,  a  stone  was 
attached  to  her  neck  and  she  was  flung 
into  the  River  Anio.  The  next  day  her 
seven  boys,  Crescens,  Julian,  Nemesius, 
Primitivus,  Justin,  Stacteus,  and  Eugene, 
having  been  savagely  tormented,  were  put 
to  death  in  various  ways.  "Their  names," 
observes  Ruinart,  "were  engraved  on 
numerous  monuments;  but,  better  far, 
they  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  in 
characters  of  light  that  time  can  never 
grow  dim." 

Some  thirty  years  later,  A.  D.  164,  a 
similar  case  of  heroism  was  seen  in  St. 
Felicitas,  also  privileged  by  God  to  be 


the  mother  of  seven  martyrs.  Dragged 
before  the  prefect  and  threatened  with 
death,  the  dauntless  matron  answered: 
"You  can  never  win  me  by  promises, 
nor  frighten  me  with  threats;  for  I  have 
within  me  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  will  not 
allow  me  to  be  conquered  by  the  devil. 
Therefore  I  am  certain  that,  living,  I 
shall  overcome  you;  and  if  you  put  me 
to  death,  I  shall  still  triumph  over  you." 
To  the  prefect's  appeal  that  she  would 
at  least  have  pity  on  her  children  and 
not  force  him  to  execute  them,  she  replied 
by  urging  them  to  martyrdom:  "Look 
up  to  heaven,  my  children,  and  see  where 
Christ  is  waiting  for  you  with  His  saints. 
Fight  for  your  souls,  and  prove  yourselves 
strong  in  the  love  of  Christ."  Then  the 
judge  appealed  to  each  child  in  turn, 
using  the  most  flattering  promises  and 
awful  threats  to  weaken  the  boy's  resolve. 
But  his  efforts  were  in  vain:  worthy  sons 
of  such  a  mother,  each  and  all  preferred 
death  to  dishonor.  The  eldest  brother, 
Januarius,  was  scourged  till  he  expired; 
Felix  and  Philip  were  killed  with  clubs; 
Silanus  was  flung  over  a  precipice;  Alex- 
ander, Vital,  and  Martial  were  beheaded. 
Last  of  all  Felicitas  herself  paid  the 
penalty  of  her  fortitude. 

The  number  of  children  who  thus  died 
with  their  parents  would  seem  to  be  con- 
siderable; for  the  martyrologies  contain 
many  examples  of  whole  families  gladly 
laying  down  their  lives  for  Christ.  Thus 
at  Adrumeta  in  Africa,  St.  Boniface,  St. 
Thecla  his  wife,  and  their  twelve  children, 
were  massacred  together.  In  Africa,  too, 
under  the  reign  of  Septimus  Severus,  St. 
Cderina  and  her  two  uncles,  St.  Laurence 
and  St.  Ignatius,  won  the  same  day  the 
martyr's  crown.  In  Rome,  under  Hadrian, 
the  widow  Sophia  and  her  three  daughters, 
Pistis,  Elpis,  and  Agape,  sealed  their 
faith  with  their  blood. 

One  of  the  youngest  and  most  gallant 
of  the  child-martyrs  venerated  by  the 
Church  is  St.  Cyr,  put  to  death  at  the 
age  of  three  years,  with  his  mother,  St. 
Julitta.  In  304,  during  the  persecution 
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of  Diocletian,  Julitta,  a  noble  lady  of 
Lycaonia,  fled  from  her  home  and  sought 
refuge  in  Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of  St. 
Paul.  Shortly  after  arriving  there,  she 
was  arrested  and  made  appear  before  a 
magistrate  named  Alexander.  Her  little 
boy  accompanied  her,  and  to  all  the 
questions  of  the  official  she  answered 
simply:  "I  am  a  Christian."  Alexander 
ordered  the  child  to  be  taken  from  her 
and  brought  to  him,  and  that  she  should 
be  scourged  severely.  During  his  mother's 
torture  the  child  constantly  strove  to  go 
to  her,  and  in  concert  with  her  he  ex- 
claimed several  times :  "I  am  a  Christian ! ' ' 
Alexander  became  furious.  Making  him- 
self at  once  judge  and  executioner,  he 
caught  up  the  boy  in  his  arms, — violently 
dashed  the  little  head  against  the  steps 
of  his  judgment-seat,  and  killed  St.  Cyr 
on  the  spot.  Julitta  thanked  God  for 
having  deigned  to  place  her  child  amongst 
the  glorious  company  of  His  martyrs. 
The  same  day  she  herself  was  beheaded. 
The  relics  of  SS.  Cyr  and  Julitta  were 
brought  to  France  by  St.  Amator,  Bishop 
of  Auxerre,  and  distributed  amongst 
various  churches. 

In  the  same  persecution  perished  another 
child-martyr,  St.  Barulas,  who  laid  down 
his  life  for  Christ  in  Antioch,  at  the 
tender  age  of  seven.  Questioned  as  to 
his  faith,  Barulas  replied:  "There  is  but 
one  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  true  God." 
In  the  presence  of  the  boy's  mother, 
the  governor  caused  him  to  be  scourged 
so  cruelly  that  the  blood  flowed  in 
torrents.  He  was  then  sentenced  to  be 
beheaded  a  few  days  later,  and  flung 
into  a  dungeon  to  await  the  appointed 
time.  When  the  day  arrived,  the  poor 
little  mite  was  so  weakened  from  pain 
and  loss  of  blood  that  he  was  unable  to 
walk.  His  mother  carried  him  in  her 
arms  to  the  place  of  execution,  kissed 
him  good-bye,  and  recommended  herself 
to  his  prayers. 

Likewise  in  the  persecution  of  Diocle- 
tian succumbed  St.  Vit,  a  little  Sicilian 
boy,  who  had  learned  the  faith  from 


his  nurse,  St.  Crescencia.  The  child  had 
already  been  tried  and  condemned  in 
Sicily,  but  his  nurse  and  her  husband, 
Modestus,  managed  to  rescue  him  from 
prison,  and  to  make  their  escape  with 
him  to  Italy.  In  Lucania,  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Silara,  they  were  captured; 
and,  after  being  racked  and  exposed  to 
wild  beasts  and  flung  into  a  cauldron  of 
boiling  lead,  they  obtained  the  martyr's 
palm  together. 

There  are  on  record  no  fewer  than  four 
martyrs  who  bore  the  name  of  Cyril. 
Two  of  these  were  soldiers,  one  a  priest, 
the  fourth  a  boy-martyr  in  his  fourteenth 
year.  A  native  of  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
St.  Cyril  was  persecuted  by  the  boys  of 
the  town  for  his  precocious  piety,  and 
finally  driven  out  of  doors  by  his  pagan 
father.  The  governor  of  the  city  inter- 
vened, and  tried  to  reconcile  Cyril  with 
his  father  by  getting  him  to  deny  his 
faith.  The  saint  replied:  "I  am  proud 
to  suffer  your  reproaches.  God  will  take 
care  of  me.  I  am  glad  to  have  been 
driven  from  home,  for  I  have  a  better 
one.  I  do  not  fear  death  to  gain  a  better 
life."  .He  was  then  bound  and  led  away 
to  the  pyre,  as  though  to  be  burned;  but 
the  governor  intended  merely  to  frighten 
him,  feeling  sure  he  could  prevail  over 
the  easily-shaken  constancy  of  a  child. 
"Boy,"  said  he,  "you  have  seen  the 
fire  and  the  sword:  be  sensible;  return 
to  your  father's  house."-  -"I  do  not  fear 
your  fire  or  your  sword,"  replied  Cyril. 
"I  am  going  to  a  greater  house,  and 
to  inestimable  riches;  finish  me  quickly, 
so  that  I  may  enjoy  them."  Those  present 
at  the  trial  compassionating  his  youth, 
he  said:  "You  ought  rather  be  glad 
and  lead  me  to  death  with  joy.  You  do 
not  know  wh,at  a  magnificent  city  I  shall 
dwell  in,  nor  how  great  is  my  hope." 
Thus  he  met  death  by  fire,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  people  of  Cesarea.  His  feast 
occurs  the  2gth  of  May. 

August  1 8  is  the  feast-day  of  another 
youthful  martyr,  St.  Agapitus,  a  boy  of 
fifteen  who,  in  the  third  century,  eagerly 
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laid  down  his' life  for  Christ  at  Palestrina, 
about  twenty-four  miles  from  Rome.  He 
possessed  extensive  properties,  which  he 
sold,  giving  the  proceeds  in  charity.  It 
was  apparently  this  benevolence  which 
directed  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
toward  him.  Brought  before  the  prefect 
Antiochus,  Agapitus  confessed  himself  at 
once  a  Christian;  but  the  prefect,  before 
proceeding  to  punish,  was  anxious  to 
obtain  his  victim's  fortune.  The  saint 
having  refused  to  sacrifice,  and  having 
spoken  contemptuously  of  the  gods,  Anti- 
ochus said:  "All  these  blasphemies  will 
be  punished  by  the  most  cruel  torments, 
but  first  tell  me  where  are  your  treasures." 
The  boy  replied:  "My  riches,  which  you 
seek  for  so  greedily,  are  deposited  in  the 
treasury  of  Christ,  to  which  no  robbers  can 
come."  Unable  to  overcome  his  young 
prisoner's  constancy,  the  prefect  first  had 
him  scourged,  and  then  exposed  to  wild* 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Palestrina, 
where  two  lions  crouched  at  his  feet  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  harm  him. 
Finally,  Agapitus  was  led  outside  the  city 
and  beheaded.  A  soldier  named  Attalus,  or 
Anastasius,  was  so  impressed  by  the  boy's 
courage  that  he,  too,  became  a  Christian, 
and  died  a  martyr  shortly  after. 

Other  martyrs  remarkable  alike  for 
their  youth  and  daring  are:  St.  Tarsicius, 
an  acolyte,  captured  by  soldiers  as  he 
was  bringing  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to 
the  sick;  on  his  refusal  to  deliver  his 
Treasure  to  them,  they  beat  him  to 
death;  and  the  legend  says  that  his  dead 
hands  remained  crossed  on  his  breast 
like  bands  of  steel,  that  no  profane  force 
could  dislodge;*  St.  Pancratius,  put  to 
death  at  Rome  in  his  fourteenth  year; 
St.  Ponticus,  at  Lyons,  in  his  fifteenth; 
SS.  Pergentin  and  Laurentin,  of  whom 

*  St.  Tarsicius  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of 
the  Popes.  In  the  fourth  century,  Pope  St. 
Damasus  wrote  the  following  metrical  epitaph 
for  his  tomb: 

Tarsicium  sanctum  Christi  sacramenta  gerentem 
Cum  malesana  mantis   premeret  vulgare  profinis 
Ipse  animam  potius  voluit  dimittere  caesus 
Prodefe  quam  canibus  rabidis  coelestia  membra. 


the  Martyrology  says  that,  although  the 
merest  children,  they  suffered  the  most 
frightful  torments  and  worked  the  greatest 
miracles,  and  at  last  perished  by  the  sword. 
Nor  are  those  ardent  knights  of  Christ 
thus  determined  to  carry  heaven  by  storm 
without  companions  of  the  female  sex. 
Some  of  the  most  glorious  martyrs,  whose 
loveliness  of  character  has  inspired  both 
poetry  and  art,  were  young  girls.  Probably 
no  martyr  took  such  a  hold  on  the  faithful 
of  Rome  as  St.  Agnes.  Brought  to  trial 
at  the  age  of  twelve  through  the  spite 
of  a  rejected  suitor,  threatened  with 
torture  and  fire  unless  she  denied  her 
faith,  she  proudly  called  on  the  execu- 
tioner to  do  his  work  quickly.  And  when 
the  abominable  magistrate  wished  to 
inflict  on  the  innocent  child  a  punishment 
far  worse  than  death,  God  worked  a 
miracle  to  protect  her.  Condemned  to 
decapitation,  she  went  to  death  with 
girlish  gaiety, — one  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  attractive  figures  in  those  dazzling 
ranks  who  walk  with  Christ  in  white,  and 
follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth. 
The  day  of  St.  Agnes'  funeral,  her  foster 
sister,  St.  Emerentiana,  a  girl  of  the 
same  age,  also  laid  down  her  life  for  the 
faith.  St.  Ambrose  told  the  story  of  St. 
Agnes  in  stately  prose;  Prudentius  and 
St.  Damasus  sung  her  virtues  in  majestic 
verse;  St.  Jerome  in  one  of  his  letters 
says  that  St.  Agnes'  life  was  told  in  the 
Churches  of  all  nations,  and  her  name 
praised  in  all  languages;  and  many  poets 
and  painters  since  have  found  inspiration 
in  her  wondrous  story.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  several  rhymed  Latin  sequences 
made  the  saint's  story  familiar  to  the 
faithful;  one  of  these,  of  simple,  naive 
beauty,  begins: 

Pange,  lingua,  gloriosae 
Virginis  martyrium! 

Agnes,  virgo-martyr,  rosae 
Maritavit  lilium, 

Dum  decertans  animose 
Non  expavit  gladium.* 

*  "Sing.  O  tongue,  the  glorious  martyrdom  of  a  virgin! 
Agnes,  virgin  and  martyr,  by  fighting  boldly  and  not 
dreading  the  sword,  joined  the  lily  to  the  rose." 
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What  St.  Agnes  is  to  Rome,  St.  Agatha 
is  to  Catania,  in  Sicily.  Rich,  sought 
after,  highly  connected,  -the  young  girl 
preferred  to  be  a  "slave  of  Christ"  rather 
than  enjoy  all  the  world  could  give.  The 
Church  honors  her  memory  February  5. 
Similar,  too,  is  the  history  of  St.  Lucy, 
the  patron  saint  of  Syracuse,  who  perished 
by  the  sword  December  13,  304.  Nothing 
could  better  show  the  prominence  attained 
by  these  saints  and  the  reverence  paid 
them  than  the  fact  that  they  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  being  daily  invoked  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass. 

St.  Eulalia  is  the  Agnes  of  Spain. 
Her  Acts  say  that  at  the  age  of  twelve 
she  stole  away  from  her  mother's  house, 
proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  governor 
of  Merida,  reproached  him  with  his 
cruelty  toward  the  Christians,  of  whom 
he  had  already  slain  a  great  number,  and 
offered  herself  as  a  victim  in  their  stead. 
"Since  you  seek  Christians,"  said  the 
valiant  maiden,  "I  am  a  Christian,  and 
the  relentless  enemy  of  idols.  Where  are 
they,  that  I  may  trample  on  them?" 
Then  and  there  she  was  brutally  scourged. 
Not  a  tear  escaped  her,  nor  a  murmur. 
"They  are  writing,  Lord,"  she  said,  "Thy 
victories  on  my  body.  How  I  love  to 
read  them  there!  Thy  adorable  name,  O 
Jesus,  gleams  on  me  in  red!"  As  was  often 
done  to  the  martyrs,  a  pyre  was  built 
around  her  and  set  fire  to;  her  agony 
quickly  ended,  and  the  bystanders  saw  a 
white  dove  issue  from  her  mouth  and 
take  its  flight  toward  heaven,  —  emblem- 
atic truly  of  the  white  and  stainless  soul 
that  had  dwelt  within  the  holy  virgin. 

These  are  some  of  the  glorious  boy 
and  girl  heroes  of  unselfishness,  selected 
at  random  from  the  Church's  Rolls  of 
Honor;  flawless  beings  without  spot  or 
stain,  every  one  of  whom  now  helps  to 
form  the  bodyguard  of  the  Lamb  of  God. 

There  is  nothing  more  precious  or  more 
rare  than  self-sacrifice.  Incarnate  Wisdom 
Himself  has  said:  "Greater  love  than  this 
no  man  hath,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends."  An'd  the  feebler, 


the  weaker,  the  gentler  the  victims, 
the  more  touching  and  appealing  their 
sacrifice.  To  see  cut  short  a  career  that 
in  any  case  the  grave  would  soon  claim 
is  not  half  so  moving  as  to  witness  the 
murder  of  those  youthful  beings  whose 
budding  lives  are  as  yet  full  of  prom- 
ise and  golden  possibility,  and  hitherto 
unclouded  by  any  disappointment  or 
mistake.  These  are  they  whose  multi- 
tudinous voices,  like  the  noise  of  many 
waters,  St.  John  heard  singing  that  new 
canticle  which  they  alone  can  sing,  in 
whose  "mouth  was  found  no  lie;  for 
they  are  without  spot  before  the  throne 

of  God."* 

...»>. — 

The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 
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XV. 

ALESKI,  mixing  mortar  with  a 
trowel,  and  applying  it  liberally 
to  the  broad  stone  surface  that 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  new 
church,  was  yet  able  to  converse  with  his 
near-by  companions. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  this  fool  scheme 
of  the  boss  means,"  he  said, — "taking 
us  out  of  the  mines  in  shifts  to  work  as 
bricklayers,  and  all  his  fine  talk  about 
our  having  a  hand  in  the  new  church 
ourselves?" 

His  nearest  neighbor,  a  Slav  of  few 
words,  growled  an  emphatic  "Shut  up!" 

Zaleski  suspended  work  for  a  second 
or  two,  to  stare  at  the  speaker;  then  he 
slapped  down  a  handful  of  mortar  on 
the  stones. 

"You're  a  fool!"   he  replied  shortly. 

A  young  Irish  miner  caught  the  words 
and  spoke  up. 

"Oh,  cut  it,  Zaleski!"  he  said.  "The 
boss  is  a  mighty  good  sort,  and  we're 
after  gettin'  the  same  pay  for  much 
easier  work  than  being  in  the  mines. 
If  the  boss  wants  to  be  givin'  us  a  church, 
what's  to  prevent  him?  And  who'd  be 

*    Apoc.,  xiv.  3. 
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objecting  but  a  Turk  like  you?  Me  old 
mother  in  the  County  Sligo  would  be 
happy  enough— God  save  her! — if  she 
knew  of  it." 

Zaleski's  answer  to  this  speech  was  a 
contemptuous  snort.  The  slow-thinking 
Slav  had  an  idea. 

"Maybe  you're  not  Catholic,"  he  said. 

"I  believe  I  was  born  one,  but  I  threw 
over  all  that  rubbish  long  ago.  What 
good  does  it  do  us,  anyway?" 

The  young  Irishman's  temper  was  rising. 

"Sure,  it's  the  grand  thing,  is  religion," 
he  said;  "and  the  only  place  where  we're 
all  equal  is  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Only 
last  Sunday  it  was  that  I  knelt  next  to 
the  boss  at  Mass,  and  he  showed  he 
thought  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  entirely." 

Zaleski,  although  a  Pole,  had  been 
educated  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
slums  of  New  York;  so  his  answer  to 
that  remark  was,  "Rats!" 

The  Irishman  reddened  furiously.  But, 
fortunately,  at  that  moment  Plunkett 
came  up;  and,  his  quick  eye  noting 
trouble,  and  guessing  that,  as  usual,  it 
was  due  to  Zaleski,  he  began  talking 
pleasantly  to  young  Michael  Conner, 
praising  his  work;  whereupon  Michael's 
brow  cleared. 

"Me  father  was  afther  bein'  a  brick- 
layer,'^ he  said;  "and  when  I  was  a 
scrap  of  a  boy  I  often  went  with  him  to 
his  work,  if  it  was  convenient  to  the 
home." 

"Sure  you  picked  up  a  lot,  Mike; 
and  you  may  be  proud  of  it.  The  work 
is  going  on  famously." 

"They're  good,  strong  foundations," 
said  Michael,  with  pride.  "It's  the  grand 
church  we  will  be  havin',  please  God!" 

"It's  going  to  be  a  beautiful  church 
for  sure,"  said  Plunkett,  who  had  seen 
the  plans;  "and  the  boss  says  his  friend, 
Father  Roca,  is  coming  to  take  charge 
of  it." 

He  passed  on,  as  he  finished  speaking; 
and  for  the  next  hour  Zaleski  worked  in 
silence,  though  occasionally  he  gave  a 


sarcastic  smile  as  the  young  Irishman 
whistled  while  he  worked.  Plunkett  had 
purposely  put  the  Pole  to  work  with  a 
shift  of  men  who,  he  knew,  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  him.  Hence  it  was  only 
out  of  working  hours  that  Zaleski  was 
free  to  become  a  dangerous  element.  At 
times  Plunkett  thought  of  advising  Arthur 
to  dismiss  him;  but,  feeling  sure  that 
if  he  was  sent  away  he  would  straightway 
join  Brown,  the  ex-superintendent,  at  the 
sanitarium  camp,  he  decided  to  keep  him 
at  the  mines,  and  as  much  as  possible 
under  his  own  eye. 

Two  weeks  later,  when  the  walls  of 
the  church  were  going  up,  Father  Roca 
arrived  by  the  evening  train  at  F — — . 
Arthur  was  there  to  meet  him,  and  their 
greetings  were  very  cordial.  Referring  to 
that  June  day  when  they  had  first  met, 
Arthur  said: 

"And  I  have  Dr.  Caldwell  here,  too. 
It  only  remains  for.  my  sister  and  aunt 
to  appear  on  the  scene  and  our  reunion 
would  be  complete." 

"And  may  they  not  come — perhaps?" 

"That's  hardly  likely.  I  believe  my 
sister  wants  to  come  and  work  in  the 
hospital,  as  she  has  taken  a  course  in 
nursing;  but  I  have  decidedly  discouraged 
it.  And,  as  my  aunt  wants  Marian  with 
her,  so  far  we  have  kept  her  away." 

"I  don't  think  it  would  do  her  any 
harm,"  the  priest  answered, — "rather,  so 
it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  productive 
of  great  good." 

"But  think  of  the  sort  of  people  she 
would  have  to  care  for!  Sick  or  injured 
miners  and  their  families  often  come  to 
the  hospital  in  such  a  condition  that  they 
have  to  be  put  in  the  bath-tub  right 
away,  and  their  wearing  apparel  burned 
or  disinfected.  Marian  is  not  a  regularly 
trained  and  graduated  nurse,  so  I  don't 
think  she  is  fitted  for  such  work." 

"Then  let  her  be  an  understudy  to  the 
real  nurse.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  her 
character,  she  has  enough  strength  and 
breadth  of  mind  to  be  willing  to  be  in 
a  subordinate  .position;  and,  as  an  edu- 
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cation  for  both  her  abilities  and  her 
character,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
admirable.  Her  influence  would  be  a 
blessing  anywhere." 

"I  had  not  thought  of  all  that;  but, 
if  you  deem  it  advisable,  I  will  consult 
my  aunt  on  the  subject  the  next  time  I 
write  to  her." 

"I  rather  fancy  that  if  Mrs.  Allen 
hears  all  my  reasons,  she  will  think  as 
I  do.  She  struck  me  as  a  very  remarkable 
woman." 

They  were  driving  to  Arthur's  house 
during  this  conversation,  and  a  few 
moments  later  the  young  mine  owner  was 
showing  the  priest  to  his  room.  Leaving 
him  there,  he  promised  to  return  in  half 
an  hour,  when  the  evening  meal  would 
be  ready. 

leather  Roca  walked  quickly  to  one  of 
the  windows  in  his  room,  and  threw  open 
the  old-fashioned  green  blinds  which 
Arthur  had  ordered  placed  on  all  the 
windows  when  he  took  the  house.  For 
several  moments  the  priest  stood  there, 
drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  twilight 
scene.  In  the  west,  what  had  been  a 
magnificent  sunset  was  fading  to  faintest 
gold  low  on  the  horizon.  Above,  the 
sky  shaded  from  palest  opal  to  darkest 
blue;  while  west  and  nearer  south,  the 
new  moon  appeared  as  a  silver  bow  set 
in  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky.  Farther  north, 
the  evening  star,  clear,  tremulous,  radiant, 
sparkled  and  glowed. 

The  hour  was  one  of  indescribable 
beauty  and  peace.  Surely,  the  priest 
thought,  it  augured  well  for  his  work  and 
the  future;  so,  with  a  soul  sensitive  to 
all  such  spiritual  impressions,  he  turned 
away  from  the  window,  feeling  cheered 
and  comforted.  Half  an  hour  later  he 
and  Arthur,  seated  in  the  cosy  dining 
room,  were  deep  in  talk  as  they  partook 
of  the  evening  meal. 

XVI.' 

The  fiddler  had  kept  little  Ruth  in 
mind,  and  had  finally  won  Liz's  consent 
to  have  the  child  placed  in  Dr.  Caldwell's 
care.  That  once  settled,  he  proceeded  to 


take  some  active  measures,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  arranged  he  was  to 
call  the  physician  to  see  little  Ruth, 
not  letting  her  know  at  first  that  the 
stranger  was  a  doctor.  So  one  fine 
morning  when  Liz  had  scrubbed  the 
kitchen  floor,  and  "tidied  up,"  following 
her  onslaught  on  the  house  by  dressing 
Ruth  in  a  clean  calico  dress,  the  little 
girl  was  ready  to  receive  her  friend. 
The  fiddler  entered,  his  worn  black  coat, 
that  had  long  since  turned  to  green, 
buttoned  loosely  over  his  tall  figure,  his 
violin  case  under  one  arm  and  his  Mexican 
sombrero  tucked  under  the  other.  He 
was  smiling  through  his  dark  glasses  at 
the  child  as  he  came  in.  Behind  him 
walked  a  young  man  of  slighter  build, 
with  a  dark,  handsome  face.  Ruth  knew 
that  the  fiddler's  friend  wanted  to  see 
her. 

"How  do  you  do!"  she  said,  holding 
out  her  thin  little  hand  with  a  pretty, 
foreign  grace.  Her  beautiful  brown  eyes, 
large  and  luminous,  .seemed  to  dominate 
her  small  oval  face,  as  she  looked  up  into 
the  surgeon's  frank  brown  eyes. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  to  meet  you,  Ruthie!" 
he  said.  "Our  friend,  the  fiddler,  has 
told  me  all  about  you;  and,  because  we 
are  both  friends  of  his,  you  and  I  must 
become  good  friends,  too." 

"You  love  him?"  said  little  Ruth. 
"Jockie  and  I  love  him  so  much  I  think 
it  hurts.  When  Jock  stays  with  me  and 
the  fiddler  is  in  the  mines,  he  frets,  just  as 
'Grayfriar's  Bobby'  did  for  Auld  Jock." 

Dr.  Caldwell  had  been  enlightened  by 
the  fiddler  as  to  the  child's  passionate 
devotion  to  the  book  he  had  given  her, 
called  "Grayfriar's  Bobby";  so  he 
understood. 

"Your  friend,  the  fiddler,  has  become 
a  good  friend  of  mine,"  he  said.  "He 
loves  you  so  much,  Ruthie,  that  he  wants 
you  to  be  well,  and  able  to  romp  and 
run  around  like  other  little  girls;  so  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  I  am  a  doctor,  and 
the  fiddler  thinks  perhaps  I  can  make 
you  well." 
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Ruth's  splendid  dark  eyes  had  grown 
larger  and  larger  during  this  recital,  and 
now  she  clapped  her  small  hands. 

"Oh,  if  I  could  only  get  well!"  she  cried. 
"Then  I  could  race  with  Jock.  He  often 
stands  before  me,  with  his  tail  shaking 
and  his  head  on  one  side;  and  I  know 
he  wants  me  to  come  out  and  play." 

"Of  course  he  does;  and  you  want  to 
play,  too.  So  if  you  will  let  me  take  off 
your  dress  and  look  at  your  knee,  I  can 
tell  if  I  can  make  you  well  and  strong 
again." 

Ruth  was  a  brave  little  soul,  and  she 
hesitated  for  only  a  moment. 

"If  I  can  have  Liz,"  she  said,  "I  don't 
mind." 

So  the  elder  sister,  who  had  been  warned 
by  the  fiddler  to  be  brave,  and  who  had 
called  on  all  her  strength  and  all  her 
pride  to  maintain  her  composure,  was 
summoned  from  her  room;  and,  with  a 
tenderness  born  of  love,  she  removed  the 
little  girl's  garments,  wrapping  her  finally 
in  a  large  grey  shawl.  Very  gently  the 
surgeon  lifted  up  the  child  and  laid  her 
on  the  kitchen  table,  and  with  skilful, 
practised  fingers  he  proceeded  to  examine 
her  thoroughly.  It  did  not  take  long; 
and  while  he  worked  he  talked  to  the 
child,  making  her  laugh  several  times. 
So  presently  the  examination  was  ended, 
and  Liz  carried  Ruth  into  the  next  room 
to  dress  her.  When  the  door  closed  on 
them,  the  young  surgeon  turned  to  the 
fiddler. 

"It  is  more  hopeful  than  I  thought," 
he  said.  "There  is  absolutely  no  sign  of 
hip  disease,  but  one  knee  is  quite  badly 
affected  and  she  is  very  anaemic;  both 
conditions,  I  think,  can  be  remedied. 
She  needs  building  up, — hygienic  care, — 
to  live  in  the  fresh  air  all  the  time,  and 
daily  attention  for  her  knee.  If  I  can 
have  her  at  the  hospital  and  take  full 
charge  of  her,  I  think  she  will  soon  be  a 
different  child,  and  be  able  to  walk  again." 

"That  is  good  news.  I  think  the  only 
question  now  will  be  to  win  over  Liz  to 
the  separation." 


"Suppose,  as  soon  as  Ruth  is  dressed, 
I  wrap  her  up  and  carry  her  to  the  hospital, 
let  her  see  it  and  get  acquainted  with 
Miss  Mackenzie,  the  nurse?  I  will  bring 
her  back  in  an  hour.  Meanwhile  you 
might  talk  to  Liz." 

To  this  excellent  plan  the  fiddler  eagerly 
assented;  and  presently  the  delighted 
Ruth  was  carried  off  in  the  arms  of  the 
young  physician,  who  had  already  gained 
her  confidence,  and  the  fiddler  was  left 
to  grapple  with  Liz.  This  proved  to  be 
an  easier  task  than  he  had  expected.  The 
girl  took  the  news  quietly.  When  she 
heard  that  there  was  good  hope  of  making 
Ruth  'well,  her  deep  eyes  glowed  with 
pleasure. 

"Did  she  think  her  father  would 
object?"  the  fiddler  asked.  "Of  course 
his  consent  would  have  to  be  secured." 

Whereupon  Liz  burst  out  like  a  long 
pent-up  torrent.  Her  other  miseries  had 
been  added  to  of  late  by  the  suspicion 
that  her  father  was  going  to  be  married 
again  to  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  miners. 

"If  he  does,"  she  said,  "I'll  take 
Ruthie  and  go  away  somewhere  and  work 
for  us  both.  Dad  won't  care  much  what 
becomes  of  either  of  us,  he's  that  crazy 
over  Anna  Zaslo." 

"You  are  sure?"   asked  the  fiddler. 

"Yes,  I'm  sure;  and  when  he  brings 
Anna  here  I'll  quit." 

A  plan  was  forming  in  the  fiddler's 
mind. 

"Leave  it  to  me,  my  girl!"  he  said. 
"Stonewall  must  decide  this.  Just  wait 
a  while,  and  something  good  may  come 
to  you  and  Ruth." 

The  undisciplined  Liz  threw  her  arms 
around  the  fiddler's  neck  and  burst  into 
a  torrent  of  weeping;  and  he,  gently 
disengaging  her  hands,  talked  to  her  in 
his  low,  soothing  voice  until  nis  kind 
words  and  the  relief  of  a  good  cry  had 
calmed  the  overwrought  girl. 

XVII. 

The  next  day  Arthur  Stonewall  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  his  sister,  asking  her  to 
come  out  to  Colorado  in  pursuance  of 
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her  own  often  expressed  wish.  The  plan 
that  had  formed  in  the  fiddler's  mind  was 
what  Stonewall  was  now  anxious  to  see 
carried  out.  Liz  was  to  go  to  the  hospital 
as  a  general  maid  and  assistant.  She  was 
to  clean,  dust,  sweep,  and  wait  on  the 
nurse  in  any  capacity  in  which  she  could 
be  useful.  For  this  she  was  to  receive 
twelve  dollars  a  month,  —  a  sum  that 
seemed  a  fortune  to  the  girl,  who  had 
never  had  any  money  except  what  she 
could  save  from  the  household  expenses. 
Beside  that,  she  would  be  near  ,Ruth, 
who  was  to  go  to  the  hospital  at  once  to 
begin  the  course  of  treatment  prescribed 
by  the  surgeon. 

"And  I  want  you,  Marian,"  Arthur 
had  written.  "Father  Roca  thinks  I  did 
wrong  to  discourage  your  coming.  So 
now  my  plans  are  all  laid.  You  must 
live  with  me,  but  go  every  day  to  the 
hospital;  or  if  not  every  day,  then  as 
often  as  you  like.  We  want  your  help 
to  take  care  of  Ruth  and  train  Liz.  Then 
there  is  a  great  deal  you  can  do  to  assist 
Miss  Mackenzie,  who  has  been  very 
much  overworked  lately;  there  has  been 
so  much  illness  among  the  miners' 
families.  We  want  your  special  care  for 
little  Ruth,  in  whom  we  are  all  deeply 
interested." 

This  letter  reached  Marian  Stonewall 
in  Newport  as  she  was  dressing  to  go  to 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  balls  of  the  late 
season.  Unmindful  of  her  finery,  she  ran 
down  the  hall  to  her  aunt's  room  to  tell 
her  the  news.  And  Aunt  Adeline  rose  to 
the  occasion.  Much  as  she  would  miss 
her  pretty  and  attractive  niece,  she 
thoroughly  approved  of  the  experience 
she  would  have,  and  she  knew  that  in 
her  brother's  care  she  would  be  safe. 
So  Marian  returned  to  her  room  and 
finished  dressing  with  a  light  heart. 
Happiness,  and  the  prospect  of  so  soon 
seeing  her  brother,  gave  a  deeper  color 
to  her  cheeks,  an  added  brilliance  to  her 
eyes,  and  wings  to  her  already  light 
feet  as  she  danced;  so  that  the  most 
eligible  young  bachelor  of  the  season, 


who  had  long  admired  her  greatly,  put 
the  momentous  question  to  her  that 
night,  and  was  very  much  chagrined  to 
receive  a  kind  but  decided  refusal. 

"I  don't  love  you,"  the  girl  had  replied 
frankly;  "and  I  couldn't  marry  you, 
Ted,  unless  I  did.  I  know  that  the  world 
would  say  I  was  crazy  to  refuse  such  an 
offer;  but  I  like  you,  Ted,  a  great  deal 
too  well  to  do  you  such  an  injustice." 

Somewhat  mollified  at  Marian's  tribute 
to  his  worldly  attraction,  as  well  as  her 
devotion  to  him  as  a  friend,  the  young 
millionaire,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  old 
Knickerbocker  families  of  New  York, 
asked  her  if  there  would  not  be  some 
hope  for  him  if  he  waited.  To  this  Marian 
again  said  "No";  and,  moved  by  his 
crushed  humility,  she  proceeded  to  tell 
him  all  about  her  plan  for  going  out  to 
Colorado. 

"I'm  tired  of  this  life,"  the  young  girl 
said.  "It's  nothing  but  a  round  of  society 
from  morning  to  night.  I  want  to  do  real 
things, — to  be  useful,  and  to  make  people 
who  are  poor  and  sick  and  unfortunate 
a  little  happier,  if  I  can." 

Whereupon  Ted  vowed  he,  too,  would 
go  out  to  Colorado  and  do  real  things. 

"I'll  work  as  a  miner,  if  you'll  have 
me,"  he  said. 

And  Marian,  with  her  sweet  laugh, 
made  him  more  distracted  than  ever  by 
tapping  him  on  the  shoulder  with  her 
fan  as  she  said: 

"No,  Ted,  that  won't  do.  You  have 
your  place  and  work  here.  There  are  all 
your  father's  philanthropic  schemes  and 
his  wide  business  interests  to  look  after, 
now  that  he  is  gone.  You  know  how 
much  your  mother  depends  on  you." 

And  Ted  had  groaned  and  said  he 
knew  it;  and,  if  it  would  make  Marian 
think  better  of  him,  he  would  stick  to 
his  work.  He  vowed  she  was  one  girl 
in  a  thousand, — which  no  doubt  was 
true;  and  that,  as  she  would  not  have 
him,  he  would  live  and  die  a  bachelor, — 
which  of  course  was  not  likely  to  come 
true  at  alii  men  being  much  less  prone. 
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to  lasting  grief  over  a  refusal  than  are 
women  who  fail  to  win  the  men  they 
love. 

So  the  two  young  people  parted  the 
best  of  friends,  and  three  days  later 
Marian  left  Boston  for  Chicago.  She  was 
accompanied  by  her  maid  Celeste,  a 
middle-aged  Frenchwoman  and  an  experi- 
enced traveller;  Aunt  Adeline  having  some 
old-fashioned  but  well-defined  opinions 
about  young  girls  journeying  alone. 

"Send  Celeste  back  to  me  by  all  means," 
Mrs.  Allen  had  said.  "You  are  right 
about  her  being  out  of  place  in  Colorado, 
and  I  can  keep  her  occupied  until  you 
return  home.  But  her  escort  for  the 
journey  you  must  have,  my  dear!" 

Her  niece  disposed  of,  Aunt  Adeline, 
not  being  any  longer  obliged  to  play  the 
part  of  hostess,  retired  for  a  week's 
retreat  to  the  Convent  of  the  Cenacle 
in  Newport.  Within  its  quiet  precincts 
she  renewed  that  spiritual  life  which,  in 
everything,  came  first  with  her.  Then, 
the  week  ended,  she  returned  to  her  social 
and  charitable  duties,  refreshed  both  in 
mind  and  body,  and  all  unconsciously 
holding  up  a  high  ideal  to  those  who  had 
not  her  strong  gift  of  faith. 

The  week  that  saw  her  aunt  back  in 

the  world  found  Marian  in  F .    There 

was  a  joyful  meeting  between  brother 
and  sister,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Arthur 
could  never  get  to  the  end  of  all  he  had 
to  tell. 

"I  have  a  nice  little  room  ready  for 
you  at  the  hospital,"  he  said.  "It  has  a 
lounge,  so  you  can  rest  when  you  want 
to  or  spend  a  night  there  if  it  should 
at  any  time  be  very  stormy.  But  your 
real  home  will  be  here,  Marian.  I  shall 
want  to  talk  things  over  with  you  every 
evening." 

And  Marian,  though  more  inclined  to 
sacrifice  herself  entirely  by  living  at 
the  hospital  altogether,  had  nevertheless 
promised  Aunt  Adeline  that  she  would 
make  her  home  with  Arthur;  so  in  all 
his  plans  she  acquiesced.  The  next  day, 
dressed  very  simply,  she  drove  with 


Arthur  to  the  hospital,  and  under  Dr. 
Caldwell's  direction,  began  her  work  for 
little  Ruth.  She  soon  learned  from  the 
nurse  how  to  massage  the  child's  knee, 
and  what  else  to  do  for  her.  Ruth  had 
capitulated  to  her  at  once,  and  her 
fascination  was  complete  when  she  found 
that  Marian  had  brought  a  number  of 
charming  books  to  read  to  her."  As  to 
Liz,  she  became  the  young  girl's  adoring 
slave;  and  so  matters  in  and  about  the 
mines  seemed  moving  along  under  the 
happiest  auspices  when  unexpected  clouds 
gathered  and  something  altogether  un- 
foreseen happened. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Saint  Monica. 


BY     C.  M.  NICHOLS,    R.  E. 


^O  trust  when  darkness  hides  the  way; 

To  cling  to  faith,  and  always  pray 
With  motives  pure,  without  complaint, 
Though  heart  may  fail  and  courage  faint; 
When  fervent  youth  is  chilled  by  age, 
And  life's  long  storms  unceasing  rage, 
To  wait,   with  prayers  unanswered  still,  . 
The  working  out  of  God's  own  will, — 
Such  was  the  faith  of  Monica. 

To  hope  when  earthly  hope  lies  dead, 
To  be  by  false  report  misled; 
To  smile  when  life  is  fair  no  more, 
Yet  still  the  will  of  God  adore; 
Through  long  suspense  and  keenest  grief, 
Never  to  lose  the  firm  belief 
That  there  will  come  the  joyful  hour 
When  prayer  will  manifest  its  power, — 
Such  was  the  hope  of  Monica. 

To  love  when  love  no  more  can  claim 
An  answering  love;    but  only  aim 
At  giving  all  for  nought;    and  dies 
At  need,  a  happy  sacrifice; 
To  love  till  Faith  and  Hope  have  done 
The  work  by  Love  itself  begun; 
To  use  for  prayer  life's  fleeting  breath, 
And  save  a  soul  from  sin  and  death, — 
Such    was  the  love  of  Monica. 
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"Aunt  Mamie." 


BY    MAY    LOWE. 


WHEN  Mariana  Randall  returned  to 
Hay  Ridge  after  some  years  spent 
at  boarding-school  and  college,  at  which 
latter  institution  she  had  earned  the  dis- 
tinctive privilege  of  writing  two  magic 
letters  after  her  name,  she  felt  that  she 
was  bestowing  upon  the  neighborhood 
an  honor  which,  she  was  not  slow  to 
discover  as  time  went  on,  did  not  appear 
to  be  duly  appreciated.  Even  her  brother 
William,  when  he  met  her  that  day  at 
the  train,  did  not  seem  to  be  properly 
impressed.  True,  he  was  heartily  glad 
to  see  her,  as  any  one  might  infer  from 
his  beaming  face  and  the  resounding  kiss 
with  which  he  greeted  her. 

' '  O  William ,  —  in  -  public ! ' '  murmured 
the  girl,  in  shocked  accents,  casting  an 
apprehensive  glance  at  the  group  of  idlers 
upon  the  station  platform,  none  of  whom, 
truth  to  tell,  seemed  aware  that  any 
breach  of  propriety  had  been  committed. 

"  If  a  fellow  can't  kiss  his  sister  in  public 
it's  a  funny  thing  to  me,"  responded 
William,  nonchalantly,  as  he  disposed 
her  trunk  in  the  roomy  carryall.  "When 
did  they  make  that  rule,  Mary?" — as  he 
often  called  her,  Mary  Ann  being  her 
baptismal  name. 

Mariana  was  too  taken  up  with  a 
critical  survey  of  the  carriage  to  make 
any  response.  And  they  had  scarcely 
started  when  she  remarked: 

"I  had  supposed,  William,  that  you 
would  bring  an  automobile  to  the  station 
to  meet  me,"  —  adding,  in  what  she  tried 
to  make  a  light  tone,  ' '  headed  by  a  brass 
band.  For  you  must  admit  that  it  is  not 
often  that  a  college  graduate  returns  to 
this  poky  old  place." 

William  ignored  the  conceit. 

"A  machine,"  he  vouchsafed,  "is  (the 
way  I  figure  it  out)  an  expensive  play- 
thing for  a  poor  man.  I  need  the  horse 
in  my  business,  anyhow;  and  the  old 


carriage  is  comfortable,  and  quite  as  good 
a  mode  of  conveyance  as  any  one  else 
around  here  has." 

"Oh,  I  have  no  doubt!"  she  assented 
coldly.  "But  do  you  not  think,  William, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  an  example 
of  culture  and  refined  methods  should 
be  set  this  backwoods  community?" 

The  young  man  paused  for  a  full  minute 
before  he  spoke: 

"No,  Mary  Ann,  I  can't  say  that  I 
think  so."  Then,  with  what  she  feared 
was  the  unambitious  attitude  of  mind 
habitual  to  him:  "You  are  an  attractive 
girl,  and  the  people  around  here  will  like 
you  for  your  own  sake,  if  you  let  them. 
Why  don't  you  just  let  it  go  at  that?" 

In  the  old  days,  before  Mary  Ann  had 
shed  the  long-sleeved  gingham  aprons, 
and  when  she  wore  her  hair  in  two  braids 
down  her  back,  this  brotherly  challenge 
would  have  called  forth  a  high-voiced 
storm  of  protest;  but  Mariana  of  cap 
and  gown,  though  her  eyes  blazed  with 
the  oldtime  angry  light,  set  her  lips  firmly 
and  maintained  a .  chilling  silence  until 
they  reached  home. 

The  old-fashioned  house  and  furniture 
and  the  one  servant  ("hired  girl,"  in 
village  parlance),  with  all  of  which 
William  seemed  so  serenely  satisfied, 
struck  the  same  note  of  disgust  on 
Mariana's  sensitive  temperament  as  had 
the  antiquated  carriage.  Her  home  had 
known  little  of  her  for  the  past  ten  years; 
for  all  the  vacations  had  been  spent  with 
school  friends,  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  her  parents,  who  looked  forward 
each  summer  to  a  pleasant  visit  with 
their  only  daughter.  But  her  friends  were 
"so  insistent,"  and  the  cities  in  which  they 
lived  offered  so  many  attractions  over 
her  small  home  town,  that  each  year  was 
given  the  promise,  never  redeemed, 
"Next  year  I'll  be  with  you."  Finally, 
when  the  father  and  mother  had  died, 
within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  the 
girl  had  felt  almost  as  though  attending 
the  funerals  of  distant  relatives;  and, 
disregarding  the  hunger  in  William's 
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eyes,  had  hurried  away,  each  time, 
as  soon  as  decorum  would  permit. 
But  She  was  unfailing  in  her  duty  as 
to  Masses  and  the  offering  of  frequent 
Communions  for  the  repose  of  their  souls. 
For  if  there  was  one  thing  that  Mariana 
Randall  prided  herself  on  more  than  her 
learning  and  culture,  it  was  the  exact 
observance  of  all  points  pertaining  to 
her  religion. 

It  was  this  same  zeal  that  led  her,  a 
few  days  after  her  return  home,  to  call 
upon  the  parish  priest.  He  was  a  kindly 
little  man,  was  Father  Sullivan,  hiding 
a  brilliant  mind  and  profound  scholarship 
under  a  modest  and  humble  exterior. 
Had  Miss  Randall  but  known  it,  he  was 
authorized  to  write  several  combinations 
of  letters  after  his  name,  but  he  never 
wrote  any. 

His  greeting  of  his  new  parishioner  was 
cordial,  and  he  might  have  been  surprised 
had  he  known  that  her  mental  inventory 
was:  "Oh,  just  the  kind  of  priest  one 
might  expect  to  find  in  this  community, — 
without  ambition  and  totally  lacking  in 
personality!" 

So,  after  introducing  herself,  it}  was 
with  the  air  of  one  giving  instruction  to 
a  child  that  she  began: 

"I  presume,  Father,  that  you  have 
noticed  me  at  Mass  every  morning  since 
I  returned  from  college.  I  try  always  to 
set  a  good  example  as  to  daily  attend- 
ance at  Mass  and  weekly  Communion." 

"Yes,  I  have  noticed  you,"  the  priest 
replied,  mildly;  "and  I  am  very  glad 
indeed  to  meet  the  daughter  of  your  good 
parents  and  the  sister  of  your  brother. 
Your  brother,  Miss  Randall,  is  a  fine 
man, — honest,  unpretentious,  and  needing 
only  the  right  home  surroundings  and  a 
womanly  influence  to  make  him  the  noble 
man  that  your  father  was." 

This  enthusiastic  speech  promptly  con- 
firmed the  girl's  involuntary  estimate  of 
her  pastor's  force  of  character — or,  rather, 
his  want  of  force. 

"One  might  readily  infer,"  she  told 
herself,  "that  it  would  be  William's  lack 


of  enterprise  (his  unpretentious  attitude, 
if  you  please)  that  would  appeal  to  a 
nature  that  is  evidently  cast  in  the  same 
mold.  Such  a  mind  is  utterly  incapable 
of  appreciating  superior  attainments.  And 
what  a  peculiar  mode  of  expression  he 
employs, — awkward,  to  say  the  least!" 

Ignoring,  except  by  this  mental  re- 
joinder, the  priest's  speech,  she  took  up 
the  thread  of  her  discourse: 

"And  now,  Father,  it  strikes  me  that 
something  might  be  done  toward  elevating 
the  tone  of  the  parish,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  girls." 

Father  Sullivan's  eyebrows  went  up, 
whether  more  in  protest  than  surprise 
would  have  been  hard  to  guess;  but  his 
tone  was  still  mild  as  he  asked: 

"Elevate?  In  what  way?  I  assure  you 
the  young  ladies  of  this  parish  can  hardly 
be  improved  upon.  Sweet,  good  girls, 
every  one  of  them." 

"Oh,  morally,  of  course!"  acquiesced 
the  visitor,  calmly.  "But  intellectually, 
you  must  admit,  Father,  that  there  is 
much  to  be  desired.  Their  environment 
has  not  been  such  as  to  tend  to  intel- 
lectual development.  Their  tastes  are 
crude,  if  not  low,  and  they  are  ignorant 
in  their  manner  of  expression.  Of  course 
I  have  not  seen  much  of  them  yet.  One 
or  two  have  called  to  ask  me  to  join  the 
Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  I 
shall  do,  of  course,  as  I  always  aim  to 
affiliate  myself  with  the  various  church 
societies.  But  I  could  not  help  seeing 
that  they  were  commonplace  and  appeared 
very  ill  at  ease;  though  that  would  be 
natural,  no  doubt,  in  the  presence  of  one 
who  has  had  superior  advantages." 

Father  Sullivan  firmly  adjusted  his 
spectacles  —  the  better,  it  may  be,  to 
view  this  extraordinary  visitor — before  he 
inquired : 

"Did  they  make  mention  of  their  little 
reading  circle?  They  have  been  taking 
up  the  work  of  American  Catholic  authors, 
and  vary  what  might  be  the  monotony  of 
the  reading  by  having  a  social  meeting 
at  one  of  their  homes  once  a  month." 
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"Yes,  they  spoke  of  it.  And  my  idea 
is  that  we  might  change  this  into  a  club 
for  the  study  of  the  classics.  Of  course 
the  girls  would  not  comprehend  much  of 
it,  but  I  could  explain  things  to  them  in 
an  informal  lecture  each  week,  modifying 
my  language  and  mode  of  expression  to 
suit  their  minds." 

A  dead  silence  reigned  for  at  least  a 
minute,  while  the  blue  eyes  gazing  at  the 
girl  through  the  steel-bowed  spectacles 
held  a  strange  mingling  of  expressions. 
Was  there,  back  of  it  all,  a  glint  of 
humor?  But  as  the  priest  glanced  out  of 
the  window  toward  the  church,  to  intimate 
that  the  interview  might  end,  it  was 
certainly  a  sigh  welling  up  from  his  heart 
that  escaped  his  lips  involuntarily.  As  he 
held  the  door  open  for  his  guest  to  pass 
out,  she  was  astonished  to  hear  almost 
an  exact  repetition  of  her  brother's  words 
uttered  only  a  week  before: 

"You  are  an  attractive  girl,  Miss  Ran- 
dall; and  the  young  people  here  will  like 
you  very  much,  if  you  will  give  them  a 
chance.  Dear  child,  why  don't  you  let  it 
go  at  that  for  the  present?" 

The  tears  of  mortification  that  welled 
up  in  Mariana's  eyes  as  she  took  her  way 
home  were  duplicated  on  several  occasions 
thereafter  when  she  attempted  to  impress 
her  superior  views  upon  the  girls  them- 
selves. And  it  was  only  after  a  number 
of  futile  interviews  that  she  abandoned 
her  project  with  the  dictum:  "Very  well! 
If  girls  positively  refuse  to  be  improved, 
they  might  just  as  well  be  left  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  ignorance."  Which 
remark  being  repeated  to  Father  Sullivan, 
that  wise  old  man  laughed  like  a  boy; 
and  then  he  said,  with  a  note  of  sadness 
in  his  voice:  "Poor  child!  I  fear  she  has 
a  long,  lonely  life  before  her." 

Mariana's  loneliness  had  already  begun, 
with  nothing  to  vary  it  save  her  devotions 
and  her  books.  She  steadfastly  declined 
to  join  the  other  girls  in  anything  except 
the  Church  services.  And  she  had  not 
the  consolation  that  comes  to  most  women 
through  the  performance  of  their  house- 


hold tasks;  for  she  held  herself  aloof 
from  what  she  considered  beneath  the 
dignity  of  one  of  her  attainments.  To 
make  matters  worse,  William  seemed 
gradually  to  be  withdrawing  from  her 
influence;  and,  despite  her  constant  ad- 
monitions, had  come  to  the  point  where 
his  attendance  at  Mass  and  the  sacraments 
seemed  merely  perfunctory.  Indeed,  as 
she  frequently  reminded  him,  if  he  spent 
one-tenth  the  time  in  the  church  that  he 
did  at  the  home  of  Sara  Chesney,  he 
would  evolve  into  an  exemplary  Catholic. 

"A  Protestant,  too!"  she  plaintively 
objected.  "I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
dream  of  marrying  a  Protestant." 

"She  will  probably  not  be  a  Protestant 
when  I  marry  her,"  said  William,  im- 
patiently. Then  he  added,  more  gently: 
"Sara  is  well  disposed  toward  the  Church; 
and,  with  the  right  kind  of  influence,  I 
am  sure  she  will  embrace  the  Faith." 

"Of  course  I  shall  be  glad  to  instruct 
her,"  conceded  Mariana,  stiffly.  "I  do  not 
think  you  qan  accuse  me  of  wishing  to 
shirk  my  duty  in  any  particular." 

"I  hope  that  you  will  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  objected  her  brother,  bluntly. 
"Can't  you  see,  Mary,  that  an  ounce  of 
good,  humble  example  is  worth  a  pound 
of  fault-finding?" 

"Such  a  harsh  expression!  If  you 
would  follow  my  example,  you  know 
that  you  would  be  a  better  Catholic 
than  you  are."  And  Mariana  dissolved 
into  angry  tears. 

But,  in  spite  of  Mariana's  example 
(because  of  it,  some  uncharitable  neighbors 
alleged),  Sara  Chesney,  gentle  and  tract- 
able as  she  was,  did  not  come  to  see  the 
light  before  her  marriage,  nor  until  a 
long  time — but  of  that  later. 

Piqued  by  what  she  considered,  on  the 
part  of  her  brother,  a  stubborn  lack  of 
appreciation  of  her  intentions,  and  feeling 
,that  she  and  her  new  sister-in-law  had 
nothing  in  common,  Mariana  withdrew 
as  much  as  possible  into  her  own  room, 
where  she  occupied  herself  with  the  study 
of  the  Greek  poets,  such  time  as  she  was 
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not  on  her  knees  demanding  of  Heaven 
that  William  and  Sara  should  be  brought 
to  see  their  duty,  and  to  regard  not  only 
religion,  but  things  in  general,  from  her 
point  of  view.  She  would  have  travelled, 
but  William  firmly  refused  to  take  the 
money  out  of  his  business  to  allow  her 
the  means  of  escaping  a  martyrdom  of 
monotony. 

Not  even  when  baby  came^ —  that 
wonderful  little  Cecilia,  who  grew  more 
wonderful  to  William  as  one  day  succeeded 
another, — not  even  then  did  conditions 
adjust  themselves.  William  had  vainly 
hoped  that  the  baby  would  make  a 
difference  in  their  strained  relations, — a 
condition  he  deplored  without  feeling  able 
to  advance  a  remedy.  Mary  should  be 
baby's  godmother. 

"Do  you  mind?"    he  asked  Sara. 

"Mariana,  to  be  sure,"  agreed  the 
young  wife,  gently.  "I  would  not  think 
of  any  one  else,  Will.  But"  (timidly) 
"will  she  consent?" 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Mariana  con- 
sented; though,  the  happiness  of  both 
young  parents  was  somewhat  chilled  by 
her  usual  reminder  that  it  was  not  her 
habit  to  shirk  a  duty. 

"We  thought,"  ventured  Sara,  "that 
your  dear  little  niece — 

But  she  was  interrupted  by  the  cool, 
even  tone : 

"William  knows  that  I  never  cared 
much  for  babies'.  It  is  our  duty  to  bring 
them  up  as  faithful  children  of  the  Church ; 
and,  to  this  end,  conscientious  sponsors 
must  be  provided.  You  both  know  me 
well  enough  to  realize  that,  should  both 
of  you  die,  I  will  instruct  the  child  in 
all  her  religious  duties." 

"Oh,  if  she  would  only  love  her  just 
a  little!"  sobbed  Sara,  a  few  moments 
later.  And  then  she  supplemented,  indig- 
nantly: "How  can  she  help  loving  her, 
Will, — her  own  sweet  little  niece?" 

"She  will  love  her  all  right  enough  after 
a  while,  when  baby  gets  to  toddling  around 
and  begins  to  talk.  She  simply  can't  help 
it,  then." 


But,  though  the  little  mother  might 
hope,  her  hope  was  not  justified  by  the 
course  of  events;  for  time  wrought  no 
change  in  Mariana  Randall's  heart,  nor 
her  method  of  expressing  its  sentiments. 
The  only  person  who  was  totally  oblivious 
of  this  fact  was  Baby  Cecilia,  who,  from 
the  first  moment  that  she  began  to  notice 
anything,  seemed  fascinated  by  her  aunt, 
and  set  herself  the  task,  through  means 
of  every  beguilement  peculiar  to  babies,  to 
attract  the  attention  and  affection  of  the 
only  member  of  the  family  who  per- 
sistently ignored  her.  Before  she  could 
sit  up,  she  would  hold  out  her  little  hands 
and  gurgle  ecstatically  if  Aunt  Mariana 
came  within  her  range  of  vision.  If  she 
thought  to  be  taken  up,  she  was  dis- 
appointed; for,  from  the  day  of  her 
baptism,  the  young  girl  had  never  held 
the  wee  mite  of  humanity  in  her  arms. 

When  baby  learned  to  crawl,  she  trailed 
Mariana  all  over  the  house  and  even  out 
into  the  yard.  And  when  it  came  to 
pass  that  she  could  propel  herself  on  her 
sturdy  little  legs,  she  would  toil  wearily 
up  the  stairs,  and  stand  pounding  with  an 
insistent,  fat  little  fist  on  Mariana's  door, 
shouting:  "Sissy  wants  to  talk  to  Aunt 
Mamie!  Let  Sissy  in!  I  wants  to  see 
Aunt  Mamie."  In  vain  the  mother  remon- 
strated: "Baby  must  not  disturb  Aunt 
Mariana;  she  is  reading." 

So  it  went  on  until  Cecilia's  third 
birthday  anniversary.  Sara  had  made  a 
plain  little  cake,  in  which  were  stuck 
three  pink  candles,  that  shed  their  tiny 
gleam  over  the  tea  table,  where  baby 
sat  in  her  high  chair,  pounding  the  cloth 
with  her  spoon,  and  bubbling  over  with 
delight  at  the  "dear  little  take,"  and 
calling  on  Mariana  to  "look  at  my  little 
tandles!" 

Happy  baby  was  impervious  to  the  keen 
edge  of  her  aunt's  comment:  "It  seems 
almost  a  travesty  of  religion  to  use  candles 
in  the  decoration  of  food."  But  Sara's 
eyes  filled  with  tears;  and  William,  with 
a  flush  of  anger  on  his  face,  knew  that 
half  the  little  mother's  pleasure  at  the 
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joy  of  her  baby  was  destroyed  by  his 
sister's  remark.  Cecilia  alone  was  su- 
premely happy  at  her  birthday  celebration. 

The  next  day  baby  was  ailing,  feverish 
and  languid,  and  not  able  to  carry  on 
the  games  with  which  she  was  wont  to 
amuse  herself.  Sara  treated  her  with  some 
of  the  mild  home  remedies,  to  which  the 
childish  ailments  had  usually  responded. 
But  when,  instead  of  the  hoped-for 
improvement,  she  grew  worse,  the 
parents  became  alarmed  and  summoned 
a  physician. 

"Diphtheria!"  he  announced,  after  a 
brief  examination.  Then,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Randall,  who  was  born  the  same  year 
he  began  his  practice,  he  advised:  "You 
will  want  to  stay  with  her,  I  know,  Sara; 
and,  as  you  and  William  have  both  been 
exposed,  you  may  as  well  be  her  nurses. 
If  any  one  comes  in  to  help  you — your 
sister  or  any  one  else, — well  and  good; 
but  she  must  understand  that  she  is 
under  strict  quarantine.  All  other  persons 
must  be  excluded.  I  hope  that  the  case 
may  not  be  serious;  but  it  is  no  kindness 
to  keep  you  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  the  outlook  is  grave.  However,  the 
disease  is  not  yet  malignant,  and  we  will 
trust  that  that  stage  will  not  be  reached." 

At  his  wife's  solicitation,  William  sought 
his  sister  to  impart  their  trouble  to 
her  and  to  ask  her  to  assist  Julia  in 
the  housekeeping.  He  went  with  reluc- 
tance, scarcely  hoping  for  aid,  or  even 
for  sympathy.  The  girl  seemed  horror- 
stricken  at  his  announcement. 

"Diphtheria!"  she  exclaimed.  "O 
William,  I  have  always  had  a  perfect 
dread  of  that  disease!  How  fortunate 
that  I  did  not  see  Cecilia  yesterday  or 
this  morning,  for  I  feel  that  my  throat 
would  be  extremely  susceptible!  Do  you 
not  think  that  I  had  better  go  away  some- 
where to  board  until  the  child  recovers?" 

"That  question  is  out  of  my  hands, 
as  the  house  is  already  under  quarantine. 
But  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  if  you 
remain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building. 
You  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  Julia, 


no  doubt,  in  the  preparation  of  the  food; 
but  she  will  bring  everything  upstairs, 
and  leave  it  in  the  hall  where  we  can 
reach  it.  Julia  has  insisted  on  coming  in 
to  help  take  care  of  baby.  But  we  feel 
that,  'aside  from  our  wish  to  keep  her 
from  exposure  to  the  contagion,  this 
arrangement  will  be  best,  as  without 
proper  food  Sara  could  not  possibly  keep 
up;  and  keeping  up  just  at  this  point 
is  very  necessary,  doctor  thinks." 

William's  words  were  singularly  re- 
assuring; but  as  the  fear  of  contagion 
grew  less,  the  manifold  annoyances  of  the 
situation  asserted  themselves. 

"Does  a  strict  quarantine  mean  that  I 
can  not  go  to  Mass,  William?  I  simply 
can  not  exist  without  going  to  Mass  every 
morning." 

"Well,  you  will  exist  without  it,  for  a 
while  at  least,"  responded  her  brother, 
impatiently.  "You  will  not  go  out  of 
this  place  until  the  doctor  gives  you  per- 
mission. Remember  that,  Mary!  It  is 
needless  to  discuss  the  matter." 

"If  I  must  be  cooped  up  like  a 
prisoner,"  remonstrated  the  girl,  "I  shall 
stay  in  my  own  room,  and  Julia  may 
bring  me  my  meals  also.  You  made  some 
allusion  to  my  assisting  Julia.  You  surely 
know,  William,  that  my  religious  duties 
and  my  studies  have  taken  up  my  entire 
attention.  And  I  do  not  think  that  I 
should  care  to  cook,  even  if  I  knew  how." 

Several  days  passed,  filled  with  great 
discomfort  to  Mariana,  but  with  worse 
than  discomfort  to  her  brother  and  his 
wife.  For,  hope  as  they  would,  and 
encourage  as  the  man  of  medicine  might, 
it  was  soon  evident  that  their  child's 
condition  was  fast  becoming  critical. 

One  morning  as  Mariana  was  pacing 
back  and  forth  before  her  door  (the  only 
exercise  now  left  to  her,  she  reminded 
herself),  her  brother  suddenly  staggered 
'out  of  his  room  and  flung  himself  into  a 
chair,  sobbing  convulsively.  This  un- 
expected sight  startled  the  girl  out  of 
her  usual  placidity,  and,  hurrying  forward, 
she  cried: 
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"William!  William!  What  has  hap- 
pened?" 

As  he  rose,  she  was  struck  by  the 
pallor  of  his  face  and  the  unwonted  misery 
in  his  eyes,  which  stared  at  her,  unseeing, 
for  a  moment.  Then,  in  a  tense  voice: 

"Cecilia  is  dying!" 

The  girl's  face  went  white. 

"Dying!"  she  echoed  dumbly. 

"Yes,  and  she  must  go  with  her  last 
wish  ungratified!" 

Again  the  strong  man  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands  and  sobbed. 

"What  is  it  she  asks  for?"  queried 
Mariana,  dully. 

"She  wants  to  kiss  her  Aunt  Mamie," 
she  says. 

The  girl  sprang  toward  the  door;  but, 
with  her  hand  on  the  knob,  her  brother 
caught  and  held  her  in  a  vise-like  grasp. 

"Stand  back!"  he  ordered  sternly. 
"All  her  little  life  she  has  worshipped  you 
and  followed  you  about  in  a  vain  effort 
to  gain  your  recognition.  She  has  wasted 
her  baby  sweetness  upon  you  day  after 
day.  She  has  given  you  without  stint  a 
love  that  the  angels  might  envy.  And 
you — you — have  cruelly  repulsed  her  at 
every  turn." 

As  suddenly  as  had  come  this  passionate 
outburst  now  came  the  reaction.  His 
hands  dropped  from  the  girl's  shoulders 
and  again  a  storm  of  convulsive  sobs 
shook  him.  She  cast  upon  him  a  look 
such  as  he  had  never  seen  in  her  eyes 
before,  turned,  and  swiftly  disappeared  into 
the  room  that  death  would  soon  enter. 

The  mother,  herself  in  the  first  stages 
pf  a  light  attack  of  the  contagion,  knelt 
by  her  baby  daughter's  side,  and  en- 
deavored, but  in  vain,  to  soothe  her  into 
quiet.  The  unnaturally  dull  eyes  stared 
into  space,  an  anguish  of  longing  in  their 
depths ;  while  from  the  parched  lips  came, 
over  and  over  again,  the  ever- weakening 
refrain:  "I  want  to  tiss  Aunt  Mamie."' 

The  girl  sped  to  the  bedside.  Entwining 
her  arms  about  the  tiny  form,  she  laid 
her  lips  softly,  tenderly,  upon  the  fever- 
^  mouth  from  which  the,  insistent 


wail  came;  and  from  the  inmost  depths 
of  her  heart  issued  the  cry:  "O  Sissy! 
My  darling,- — my  darling!" 

A  wonderful  joy  shone  in  the  darkening 
eyes.  With  a  weak  hand,  the  child 
reached  up  and  gently  stroked  the  cheek 
bent  to  her  own,  as,  in  a  thin  little  voice, 
vibrating  with  love  satisfied,  she  crooned: 
"Pitty  Aunt  Mamie!  My  pitty  Aunt 
Mamie!" 

William  Randall,  coming  into  the 
room,  saw  the  look  of  content  and  perfect 
joy — and  then  suddenly  the  earthly  light 
flickered  out  of  the  little  face  forever. 

The  priest  came,  as  he  always  comes 
when  there  is  sorrow.  He  it  was  who 
helped  to  lay  in  the  grave  the  baby  form, 
that  Sara  and  Mariana  had  robed  in  its 
little  white  dress,  and  that  William  carried 
so  tenderly  down  the  stairs.  As  the  tiny 
coffin  was  borne  through  the  doorway, 
Julia,  standing  at  the  back  of  the  hall, 
wept  aloud. 

And  now  in  that  upstairs  room  Sara 
lay  prostrate.  Her  husband  was  atten- 
tive; but  it  was  her  husband's  sister  who 
hovered  about  her  constantly,  and  in- 
sisted upon  taking  the  chief  burden  of 
her  care  upon  herself.  She  was  there 
to  receive  all  the  physician's  orders,  and 
she  executed  them  to  the  letter.  She  had 
no  wish  to  eat  nor  sleep.  But  she  insisted 
on  her  brother's  taking  some  rest;  for 
she  would  urge: 

"It  is  all  I  can  do  now,  William.  In 
mercy  let  me  take  care  of  her." 

"But  you  yourself  will  be  stricken, 
Mary,"  he  remonstrated.  "It  would  be 
a  miracle  if  you  escape  after — 

"I  know,"  she  answered  simply.  "But 
until  I  am  stricken  let  me  do  what  I 
can  to  atone." 

She  would  have  her  wish;  and  Father 
Sullivan,  to  whom  she  appealed,  sec-, 
onded  it. 

"She  knows  the  need  of  her  soul  an  4 
her  heart  better  than  we  know  it,  William. 
And  God  has  His  own  method  of  working 
out  His  holy  will,  as  well  as  of  comforting 
the  stricken  hearts  that  come,  to  Him," 
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he  reminded  Randall.  Then  the  wise, 
fatherly  old  man  added:  "It  might  be' 
well,  William,  if  you  would  have  the 
doctor  send  to  the  city  for  a  nurse.  For, 
while  Sara  is  out  of  danger,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  that  you  yourself  are  going 
to  escape  the  contagion  —  another  of 
God's  mercies,  my  son, — I  fear  it  will  be 
a  life-and-death  struggle  with  Mary." 

It  was.  But  before  the  struggle  came, 
and  while  yet  she  had  command  of  her 
thoughts,  the  girl  made  a  general  con- 
fession,— "the  only  really  good  confession 
I  have  made  since  I  was  a  child,  Father," 
she  declared  to  the  priest  afterward. 
"When  I  look  back  on  my  past  life,  filled 
with  selfishness,  with  pride  and  vanity, 
with  hardness  of  heart  and  lack  of  charity 
toward  the  slight  faults  of  others,  while 
my  own  were  so  great,  I  wonder  how 
God  could  have  had  patience  with  me. 
I  deserve  death — 

"God  is  good,"  spoke  the  priest,- 
reverently. 

Mariana  came  up  out  of  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  weak  in  body,  indeed,  and  chast- 
ened in  spirit,  but  strong  in  faith  and  love. 
And  her  faith  and  love  seemed  to 
strengthen  with  her  strength,  until  they 
carried  all  before  them.  The  fires  of 
penance  through  which  she  had  passed 
had  burned  the  dross  out  of  her  nature. 
The  critical  Mariana  was  gone.  In  her 
place  was  one  who  performed  her  religious 
duties  as  zealously  as  of  yore,  but  with 
more  adherence  to  the  spirit  than  to  the 
mere  letter;  who  was  stern  only  with 
her  own  failings;  who  prayed  for  Sara's 
coming  into  the  Church  with  fervor 
mingled  with  humility  that  she  herself 
had  for  so  long  been  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  other's  path;  who  hailed  this 
crowning  event  with  deep  and  reverent 

joy. 

>  .•> . 

ST.  FRANCIS  OP  ASSISI  used  to  say  that 
"a  bare  altar  will  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  if  we  observe  the 
Gospel,  than  orie  enriched  with  orna- 
ments, if  we  neglect  her  Divine  Son." 


A  Passionist  Mission  "on  Broadway." 


BY    PERCY    CROSS    STANDING. 


BUT  this  particular  Broadway  happens 
to  lie  "under  the  ridge  of  a  noble 
down"  at  the  foot  of  the  famous  Cotswold 
Hills  in  Worcestershire,  England.  Not  far 
away  is  the  tomb  of  Penelope  Washington. 
Broadway  village  itself — an  idyllic  spot, 
of  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants — 
is  rich  in  Anglo-American  associations.  It 
is  the  permanent  home  of  the  still  charm- 
ing and  ever-wonderful  Mary  Anderson 
(Madame  de  Navarro),  while  the  widow 
of  F.  D.  Millet  still  keeps  on  the  beautiful 
house  in  the  village  which  the  artist 
transformed  into  such  a  palace  of  delight. 
Some  parts  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and 
the  wars  of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  raged 
over  this  fair  country,  of  which  the  old 
poet  Drayton  tells  us — 

How  Evesham's  fertile  vale  at  first  in  liking  fell 
With  Cotswold,  that  great  king  of  shepherds; 
Whose  proud  site, 
When  that  fair  vale  first  saw,  so  nourish'd  her 

delight 
That  him  she  only  loved. 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  Manor  of 
Broadway  was  granted  to  the  Abbey  of 
Pershore  (St.  Mary's),  under  whose  sur- 
veillance it  prospered  until  the  so-called 
Reformation  and  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries. The  abbots  of  Pershore  administered 
Broadway  Grange,  eventually  converted 
into  a  studio  by  Millet.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Randolph  de  Evesham, 
prior  of  Worcester,  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  pretty  little  church  at  Broadway, 
which  the  Passionist  Fathers  have  now 
owned  since  1850,  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Edburg.  In  1384,  the  demesne  of  Broad- 
way appears  to  have  been  confirmed  to 
the  Benedictines  of  Pershore  by  Henry, 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  the  place  in  Challoner's  "  Memoirs 
of  Missionary  Priests,"  where  it  is  stated 
that  one  Robert  Grissold,  or  Gressold,  in 
the  etnplpy  of  'Mr.  §heid.on  of  the  Court, 
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Broadway,  was  hanged  at  Warwick  for 
refusing  to  attend  a  Protestant  church 
(A.  D.  1604)  when  James  I.  was  King. 
It  is  stated,  too,  in  Husenbeth's  "Life  of 
Milner,"  that  the  Bishop  paid  a  visit,  in 
1806,  to  Farncombe,  now  the  property 
of  a  Mr.  Chadwick.  And  a  centenarian 
inhabitant,  recently  deceased,  could  re- 
member when  there  were  a  couple  of 
French  refugee  priests — a  consequence  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic 
wars — in  residence  here.  (At  the  present 
time  Broadway,  like  nearly  all  our 
villages,  supports  its  quota  of  Belgian 
and  French  refugees.) 

It  was  in  1828  that  the  Catholic  mission 
at  Broadway  was  founded  by  the  Very 
Rev.  John  Birdsall,  of  Cheltenham,  abbot 
of  Lampspring  and  president-general  of  the 
Benedictines,  thanks  to  the  munificence 
of  a  Mr.  George  Taylor,  who  died  at 
Bath  in  1813,  and  bequeathed  £1500  to 
start  a  new  mission.  Father  Birdsall  built 
the  present  church  and  a  portion  of  the 
monastery.  In  1849,  Mass  was  said  only 
once  a  month  by  a  Benedictine  priest  from 
Cheltenham.  But  in  1850  the  Passionist 
Fathers  purchased  the  place.  The  mission 
schools  were  erected  and  opened  two  years 
later.  Since  then  many  additions  have 
been  made  to  both  the  church  and  house. 
Since  1850  Broadway  has  been  the  novi- 
tiate of  the  Congregation  of  the  Passion. 
It  is  an  additional  fact  of  much  interest 
that,  as  regards  a  Catholic  church  and 
seminary,  the  larger  Worcestershire  town 
of  Evesham,  about  six  miles  away — the 
scene  of  King  Edward  I.'s  defeat  of  Simon 
de  Montfort  in  the  thirteenth  century, — 
is  an  offshoot  of  Broadway. 

The  fact  that  the  expelled  royal 
family  of  France  found  an  asylum  in 
Worcestershire  after  the  rabid  Revolution 
of  1848,  proved  indirectly  useful  to 
the  Broadway  mission.  Father  Edmund 
showed  me,  with  pardonable  pride,  an 
exquisite  altar-cloth  made  by  the  Duchesse 
d'Angoul£me,  and  embroidered  by  the 
Duchesse  d' Orleans,  from  a  royal  robe  worn 
at  the  coronation  of  Louis  Philippe. 


Another  most  interesting  and  valuable 
•  possession  of  the  Passionist  Fathers  here 
is  their  wonderful  "visitors'  book."  In 
it  I  found  the  names  and  good  wishes 
of  royal  personages  of  several  countries, 
as  well  as  countless  leading  American 
Catholics.  Other  names  that  caught  the 
eye  were  those  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  his  family,  the  late  Monsignor  Robert 
Hugh  Benson,  Father  Bernard  Vaughan 
("I  enjoyed  a  most  delightful  sermon,"  he 
writes),  and  numerous  others. 

A  wonderful  work  for  Catholic  England 
is  being  carried1  on,  ever  so  quietly  and 
unobtrusively,  by  these  Passionist  Fathers 
"on  Broadway."  There  can  not  be  more 
than  a  couple  of  hundred  Catholics  in  the 
village,  but  there  is  always  a  considerable 
"floating"  population  of  visitors.  The 
mission  now  boasts  half  a  score  of  priests 
and  a  considerable  number  of  novices. 
The  war  has  naturally  hit  them  hard; 
for,  whereas  there  is  a  considerable  influx 
of  Belgian  and  other  refugees  to  cater  for 
spiritually,  there  has  necessarily  been  a 
marked  falling  off  in  material  assistance 
and  co-operation. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  thrill  of 
exultant  pride  in  the  noble  work  so  nobly 
carried  on  by  those  devoted  men  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  London.  I  must  think 
that  this  particular  mission  will  grow  and 
strengthen  in  the  power  of  doing  good  for 
Holy  Church.  It  is  a  happy  and  sig- 
nificant sign  that  the  Fathers  are  beloved 
by  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  alike,  and 
that  the  Broadway  Passionists  have  en- 
deared themselves  to  a  wide  circle  in  this 
lovely  rural  spot  where  "three  counties 
meet,"  —Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire, 
and  Warwickshire. 


WHEN  we  consider  that  we  are,  in 
some  sense,  the  architects  of  our  own 
fortunes,  that  "where  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way,"  how  strongly  should  we  be 
stimulated  to  put  forth  our  best  endeavors 
to  achieve  all  that  is  within  our  reach,  to 
elevate  ourselves  in  the  scale  of  humanity 
to  the  highest  point! — Anon, 
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Symbols  _/  of   Sanctity. 

IN  the  conversational  vocabulary  of  the 
general  reader,  and  in  many  a  printed 
book  as  well,  the  words  nimbus,  halo, 
glory,  and  aureole  or  aureola,  are  em- 
ployed as  terms  strictly  synonymous,  and 
hence  interchangeable  at  will.  A  more 
precise  use  of  language — while  admitting 
that,  in  art  and  Christian  archaeology, 
nimbus  and  halo  represent  practically  the 
same  idea — distinguishes  notable  differ- 
ences in  meaning  between  nimbus  and 
aureole,  as  also  between  aureole  and  glory. 

All  such  symbols  originated,  of  course, 
in  natural  phenomena,  as  is  evident  from 
the  primary,  etymological  meanings  of  the 
words.  Nimbus  is  a  rain-cloud;  halo,  a 
circular  path,  hence  a  luminous  circle; 
aureole  denotes  golden;  and  glory,  renown 
or  praise.  As  correctly  used  in  religious 
symbolism,  the  nimbus  is  a  circle  or  disc  of 
light  surrounding  the  head  in  representa- 
tions of  divine  or  sacred  personages,  and 
typifying  great  dignity  and  power.  The 
nimbus  of  God  the  Father,  especially  in  the 
later  centuries  of  our  era,  is  represented 
as  of  triangular  form,  with  rays  diverging 
from  it  on  all  sides;  or  in  the  form  of 
two  superposed  or  interlaced  triangles. 
The  nimbus  of  Christ  contains  a  cross 
more  or  less  enriched;  that  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  a  plain  circle,  or  occasionally 
a  circlet  of  small  stars;  and  that  of 
angels  and  saints  is  often  a  circle  of 
small  rays. 

When  the  nimbus  is  depicted  of  a  square 
form,  it  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  the 
person  represented  was  alive  at  the  time 
of  the  delineation.  This  variation  from 
the  round  shape  preserved  a  distinction, 
and  guarded  against  placing  a  living  per- 
sonage on  a  par  with  the  beatified  saints. 
The  sides  of  the  square  were  said  to  typify 
the  four  cardinal  virtues.  Other  symbol- 
ized ideas  were  the  firmness  of  a  squared 
stone,  and  the  imperfection  of  a  square 
figure  as  contrasted  with  a  round  one. 

As  distinguished  from  the  nimbus,  the 
aureole,  or  aureola,  is  a  radiance,  or 


luminous  cloud,  emanating  from,  and  sur- 
rounding not  merely  the  head  but  the 
whole  figure.  If  the  personage  is  repre- 
sented in  an  erect  position,  the  aureole 
naturally  takes  the  oval  shape;  in  the 
case  of  a  sitting  figure  or  a  bust,  it 
assumes  the  circular  form.  The  radiation 
of  light  from  a  centre  is  an  essential  of 
the  aureole,  and  one  of  its  prototypes  in 
ancient  art  was  the  circle  of  light  of  the 
sun-god.  In  very  early  Christian  times, 
this  particular  symbol  was  used  only  in 
representations  of  God  as  the  Dove  or 
Hand,  or  of  Christ  when  the  idea  of  His 
divinity  was  to  be  especially  emphasized. 
Later  on  it  was  used  with  figures  of  Our 
Lady,  and  in  the  course  of  time  was 
employed  in  representations  of  martyrs 
and  other  saints. 

A  glory,  in  religious  symbolism,  is 
a  combination  of  the  nimbus  and  the 
aureole.  It  consists  of  the  luminous  halo 
encircling  the  head  and  the  radiant  emana- 
tion encompassing  the  whole  figure.  An 
excellent  specimen  is  to  be  found  in  the 
figure  of  Christ  that  adorns  the  facade  of 
the  Angouleme  cathedral,  —  a  twelfth- 
century  survival.  More  familiar  instances 
are  seen,  in  the  imitations  of  the  sun's 
rays  that  so  frequently  adorn  our  osten- 
soriums  or  monstrances. 

The  idea  common  to  all  three  sym- 
bols, nimbus  and  aureole  and  glory,  is  a 
shining  light,  significant  of  great  dignity 
and  holiness.  Such  at  least  is  the  case 
in  Christian  art;  in  the  painting  and 
sculpture  of  the  pagan  Greeks  and  Romans 
(who  also  used  the  nimbus)  the  symbol 
was  employed  to  distinguish  gods  and 
demigods,  heroes  and  other  personages  of 
wide  renown. 

The  assertion,  often  made,  that  the 
halo  originated  with  Giotto  is  absurd. 
He  lived  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century  and  the  first  third  of 
the  fourteenth;  and  the  halo,  or  nimbus, 
appears  on  several  pictures  of  Christ  in 
the  Catacombs,  dating  from  the  fourth 
century, — -a  mere  matter  of  nine  or  ten 
hundred  years  before  Giotto  was  born. 
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Matter  for  Rejoicing. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


TO  our  mind,  it  is  what  Cardinal 
Manning  termed  "the  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church  of  England" 
that  prompts  so  many  of  its  members, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  combat 
the  anti- Christian  views  of  those  Broad 
Churchmen  who  are  seeking  to  gain  control 
of  the  Establishment.  That  these  views 
are  abhorrent  to  perhaps  the  vast  majority 
of  Anglicans  is  matter  for  rejoicing. 
How  energetically  they  are  being  opposed 
appears  from  an  article  contributed  to 
the  Holy  Cross  Magazine  by  "Monachus 
Minor."  After  candidly  describing  the 
shocking  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the 
English  Church  less  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  this  able  writer  concludes: 

To-day,  in  a  somewhat  different  sphere,  we 
are  suffering  in  America  from  a  condition 
which  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Church  under  the  Evangelicals. 
What  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  divorce 
scandal  in  America  at  the  present  day?  It  has 
as  its  root  the  Protestant  and  Evangelical 
denial  of  marriage  as  a  sacrament.  If  marriage 
be  but  a  civil  contract,  if  it  is  not  a  figure  of 
the  union  between  Christ  and  His  Church,  if 
there  be  no  special  sacramental  grace  attached 
to  it,  then  Dr.  Percy  Grant  is  following  a 
reasonable,  logical  course  in  teaching  his  people 
from  the  Church's  pulpit  that  free  divorce  is 
the  desirable  thing.  .  .  . 

None  of  those  churchmen  who  reject  marriage 
as  a  sacrament  would  wish  to  see  free-love 
made  the  basis  of  family  and  social  life.  But 
this  is  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  denial  of 
the  Church's  teaching.  Emasculate  marriage 
of  its  sacramental  character,  and  you  sow  the 
seed  of  a  family  system  with  free-love  for  its 
basis.  This  is  what  we  are  running  to  more 
and  more  in  America  at  this  very  time;  and, 
sincerely  as  they  may  abhor  the  result,  the 
Protestant  Evangelical  party  are  responsible 
for  the  condition  that  exists.  Can  such  a 
school  be  tolerated  in  the  Church?  .  .  . 

It  is  a  fact  full  of  significance  that 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
I  official  stronghold  of  Protestantism  in 
that  country,  are  now  fighting  for  the 
Old  Faith.  They  still  cherish  the  delusion, 
though,  that  their  Church  is  a  branch 
of  The  Church. 


Although  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
Catholic  conventions,  as  a  rule,  are 
phrased  in  a  way  to  leave  little  or  nothing 
to  be  desired,  the  same  can  not  be  said 
of  the  reports  sent  to  newspapers  of  the 
speeches  made,  letters  read,  etc.  Oftener 
than  not,  a  number  of  addresses  on  such 
occasions  are  too  windy  or  wild  for  more 
than  the  briefest  mention;  and  the 
letters,  either  too  perfunctory  or  too 
intimate  to  call  for  reproduction  in  the 
daily  press.  Even  when  the  speeches  are 
of  real  value  and  interest,  wise  and 
practical,  a  careful  summary  of  them 
would  be  better  than  the  full  text,  random 
extracts  from  which  may  convey  an  im- 
pression quite  different  from  the  one  that 
the  speaker  intended,  or,  what  is  worse, 
change  entirely  the  meaning  of  what  he 
said.  We  write  with  a  certain  reported 
speech  in  mind.  It  expresses  opinions  to 
which  a  considerable  number  of  Catholics 
do  not  subscribe,  and  sentiments  which 
they  do  not  share. 

It  is  a  large  undertaking  to  speak  for 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  on  open 
questions  of  any  kind.  The  vast  majority 
of  our  coreligionists,  we  feel  sure,  do 
not  like  to  see  in  the  daily  newspapers, 
perhaps  on  the  same  page  with  accounts 
of  sectarian  political  activity,  reports 
concerning  themselves,  which,  though  not 
to  be  dignified  by  denial,  are  decidedly 
mischievous  nevertheless. 


The  observation  has  become  a  common- 
place that  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
so  trying  as  at  the  present  time.  But 
if  the  difficulties  of  our  chief  executive's 
position  are  numerous  and  wearing,  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  trials  which  hourly 
beset  the  Vicar  of  Christ  in  these  war- 
ridden  days?  The  world  is  his  country, 
all  men  his  people;  the  world  at  war 
represents  his  house  divided  against  itself. 
The  prudence  with  wjiich  he  must  speak 
and  act  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
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sorrow  he  must  feel.  Under  that  burden, 
one  Pope  already  has  succumbed.  It  is, 
in  its  way,  providential  that  upon  younger 
shoulders  has  now  come  that  immense 
weight.  And  Benedict  XV.  is  bearing 
his  cross  like  a  true  servant  of  God. 
Carping  critics  who  find  his  utterances 
"weak"  would  have  declared  them  pre- 
sumptuous had  they  been  more  "strong." 
There  will  always  be  those  who  neither 
sing  nor  weep,  however  the  piping  or  the 
mourning  may  go.  But  the  Holy  Father 
has  not  erred  by  excess  .or  defect;  he  has 
borne  himself  as  a  great  Christian  Pontiff 
throughout.  A  writer  in  the  London 
Catholic  Times  well  observes: 

Let  journalists  say  what  they  will,  we 
Catholics  have  reason  to  feel  proud  that  at 
the  head  of  the  Church  there  is  a  man  who 
rises  above  the  tempests  of  passion,  and  strives 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  Christian  charity 
which  are  the  safeguard  of  civilization  in  its 
highest  form.  In  days  to  come,  when  historians 
will  calmly  write  the  records  of  this  gigantic 
struggle,  they  will,  I  feel  confident,  declare 
that  the  part  played  by  Pope  Benedict  XV. 
was  such  as  befitted  a  great  Christian  leader; 
that  his  mind  was  free  from  prejudices;  that 
he  abhorred  the  war,  denounced  outrages,  and 
from  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  did  what  he 
could  to  bring  back  the  contending  nations  to 
a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  difficulties 
between  them  ought  to  be  solved  not  by  the 
sword  but  -by  equity  and  justice;  that,  owing 
to  defections  from  the  Faith,  his  influence  is 
not  as  potent  as  was  that  of  his  predecessors 
in  former  centuries;  but  that,  by  directing 
attention  to  Christian  ethics  and  the  human- 
itarian teaching  of  the  Church,  he  did  much 
to  impress  upon  Christendom  the  importance, 
from  the  religious  and  moral  point  of  view, 
of  the  office  he  occupied. 

If  out  of  this  world-conflict  the  Papacy 
does  not  emerge  with  increased  credit  in 
the  eyes  of  all  men,  it  will  not  be  because 
it  deserves  otherwise.  It  will  be  because 
of  some  inscrutable  design  of  God. 


Commenting  on  gains  and  losses  to  the 
Church  in  the  way  of  membership,  the 
editor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Review  takes 
scant  comfort  in  the  prestige  of  the 
illustrious  convert,  while  all  the  time 
certain  of  the  lowly  and  unknown  of  the 


Faith  are  drifting  away  from  it.  He  has 
in  mind  particularly  the  poor  immigrants 
who  in  a  strange  land  find  even  their 
Church,  in  externals  at  least,  also  strange. 
"Shall  we  not,"  he  asks,  "do  something 
for  those  brothers  in  Christ  whom  Provi- 
dence has  brought  to  our  very  doors? 
Shall  we  say  that  the  missionary  spirit 
is  for  export  only?  Shall  we  answer 
that  we  are  not  the  keepers  of  these  our 
brothers?  Shall  we  see  them  fallen  among 
thieves  who  would  rob  them  of  their 
faith,  while  we  pass  by  on  the  other  side? 

"Many  of  the  people  who  come  to  this 
country  from  Catholic  lands  have  been 
accustomed  to  conditions  entirely  different 
from  ours.  Our  system  of  Church  support 
is,  for  one  thing,  a  great  puzzle  and 
perhaps,  unexplained,  even  a  scandal  to 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
countries  where  the  Church  is  supported 
only  indirectly  by  the  people.  We  should 
remember  this,  and  make  allowances  for 
the  lack  of  interest  which  they  display 
in  churches  into  which  entrance  without 
the  necessary  offering,  taken  up  so  often 
at  the  door,  becomes  morally,  if  not 
physically,  difficult." 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  we  are 
'doing  something';  but  we  must  do 
more  still.  In  the  meantime  charity  of 
judgment  is  incumbent  upon  us,  with 
respect  to  our  foreign  brethren,  if  for 
no  better  reason  in  self-defence.  There  is 
a  divine  warning  about  'meting  out  to 
others,'  and  a  parable  about  the  mote 
and  the  beam. 

That  valuable  department  of  the  Cath- 
olic Standard  and  Times  known  as  "Busy- 
body's Corner,"  replete  as  it  always  is 
with  information,  advice,  suggestion,  etc., 
seldom  gives  a  better  justification  of 
itself  than  in  the  latest  issue  of  that 
eminently  readable  journal.  Mrs.  Honor 
Walsh,  who  conducts  the  "Corner,"  writes 
of  certain  problems  that  arise  in  girl-life, 
particularly  at  that  time  when  "the  brook 
and  river  meet";  though  the  problems 
are  to  be  solved  by  their  elders  rather 
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than  by  the  young  maidens  themselves. 
One  of  these  matters,  for  instance,  is 
the  apparently  modern  desire  to  appear 
sophisticated,  to  be  considered  "grown 
up,"  and  to  assume  the  insignia,  as  it 
is  thought,  of  maturity.  Alas  for  the 
young  idea  and  for  mature  vanity  that 
these  insignia  should  take  the  form  of 
powder  and  paint!  What  can  one  do  but 
give  expression  to  indignant  and  pitying 
scorn  for  the  silliness  of  this  notion,  while 
directing  at  the  same  time  an  earnest 
monition  to  Catholic  mothers  to  deal 
promptly  and  sternly  with  the  vain  and 
callow  weakness  which  issues  in  such 
practice?  To  call  it  "painting  the  lily" 
flatters  the  custom;  the  "lily"  in  the  case 
is  simply  a  little  goose. 


That  the  immeasurable  ills  of  the  Great 
War  have  not  been  without  certain  com- 
pensating moral  and  religious  advantages 
is  a  commonplace  of  contemporary  writings 
in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Not  only 
has  the  twentieth-century  indifferentism 
as  to  religion  been  thoroughly  shattered, 
and  the  man  in  the  street  been  forced 
to  turn  for  help  and  courage  to  the  God 
who  had  hitherto  been  practically  for- 
gotten in  his  normal  life,  but  many  a 
virtue  that  lay  sleeping  and  inert  in  the 
breast  of  humanity  has  been  awakened 
to  noble  and  energizing  activity.  The 
men  on  the  firing  line  are  certainly  more 
God-fearing  and  religious-minded  than 
they  were  before  the  war;  and  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
rulers  and  Governments  responsible  for 
the  tremendous  strife  are  also  learning 
their  hard  lesson.  The  Catholic  Times  of 
London  thus  touches  on  this  particular 
phase  of  the  subject: 

The  disposition  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
God  rules  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  that 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  which  is  now  devas- 
tating Europe  will  be  decided  in  the  way  He 
thinks  best,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  too  common. 
We  may  safely  assume  that  the  war  was  per- 
mitted by  God  in  order  that  the  nations  might 
be  brought  nearer  to  Him.  To  a  large  extent, 
they  had  estranged  themselves  from  Him.  For 


the  execution  of  their  projects  they  trusted 
to  their  own  strength.  Men  who  held  foremost 
positions  in  directing  the  affairs  of  States 
dealt  with  the  questions  that  presented  them- 
selves as  if  He  did  not  exist  or  took  no  interest 
in  schemes  affecting  the  welfare  of  peoples. 
The  terrible  sufferings  which  the  war  has  caused 
should  be  a  lesson  to  all  as  to  the  danger 
of  such  a  mode  of  performing  the  ordinary 
actions  of  life. 

Neither  the  gift  of  close  reasoning 
nor  the  habit  of  close  reading  can  be 
attributed,  we  fear,  to  the  learned  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  London.  Among  other 
blunders,  he  confuses  the  attitude  of  the 
untheological  Catholic  who  takes  his  belief 
from  authority  with  that  of  the  Catholic 
thinker.  Dr.  Inge  misquotes  Newman, 
and  betrays  unacquaintance  even  with 
the  doctrine  of  leading  lights  of  the 
Church  of  England, — Archbishop  Magee, 
for  instance,  who  in  one  short  passage 
of  a  sermon  preached  before  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  disposes  of  the 
Protestant  subjective  notion  of  Christi- 
anity, to  which  Dr.  Inge,  in  more  than 
one  passage  of  his  new  book,  shows  his 
attachment. 

"Our  claim,  then,  for  Christ  and  for 
Christianity,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "is 
this — that  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Master, 
founded  on  earth  a  kingdom  within 
which  is  to  be  found  a  life  that  is  not 
to  be  found  beyond  its  limits;  a  kingdom 
which  is  not  in  'words  but  in  power, '- 
that  is  to  say,  is  not  produced  by  any 
words  or  ideas  alone,  however  true  or 
however  beautiful,  but  by  a  power,  a 
vital  force  peculiar  to  itself;  and  that 
this  force  is  the  indwelling  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  God  and  Man.  In  a  word,  we 
claim  for  Christianity  that  it  is  not  a 
code  of  morals  merely,  not  a  philosophy 
nor  a  creed,  nor  a  system  of  religious 
discipline,  but  that  over  and  above  all 
these  it  is  a  life,  a  new  and  real  vital 
force  in  the  world;  a  life  with  its  own 
conditions  of  existence,  its  own  laws  of 
development,  its  own  peculiar  phenomena, 
as  real .  and  as  distinct  as  those  of  any 
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other  form  of  life  which  science,  investi- 
gates and  classifies;  and  that  this  life  is 
in  Christ;  for  this  is  our  record,  that  God 
has  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life 
is  in  His  Son." 

Strange  things  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Anglican  divines — -passages, 
not  a  few,  like  the  foregoing,  as  well  as 
statements  and  opinions  to  which  only 
ultra- Protestants  or  even  agnostics  would 
willingly  subscribe. 

Periodically,  "and  oftener  than  that," 
as  a  Celtic  sage  once  remarked,  it  is 
well  to  consider  an  important  element 
in  the  physical  basis  of  our  life — namely, 
what  and  how  much  we  eat.  The  recent 
declaration  of  Dr.  Charles  Bolduan,  food 
expert  of  the.  New  York  City  Health 
Department,  to  the  effect  that  middle- 
aged  men  break  down  not  from  over- 
work but  from  overeating,  should  give 
many  persons,  middle-aged  or  other,  food 
for  reflection.  Dr.  Bolduan,  writing  in 
the  Scientific  American,  avers: 

Most  of  us  eat  £00  much.  We  would  do 
well  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  great  English 
physician,  George  Cheyne:  "Every  wise  man, 
after  fifty,  ought  to  begin  to  lessen  at  least 
the  quantity  of  his  aliment;  and  if  he  would 
continue  free  of  great  and  dangerous  distempers, 
and  preserve  his  senses  and  faculties  clear  to 
the  last,  he  ought  every  seven  years  to  go  on 
abating  gradually  and  sensibly,  and  at  last 
descend  out  of  life  as  he  ascended  into  it, 
even  into  the  child's  diet."  In  short,  why  do 
men  over  forty  break  down?  Indulging  their 
appetites! 

We  have  no  doubt  the  same  reason 
might  be  given  as  to  why  many  men 
never  reach  the  age  of  forty.  Mortifica- 
tion is  a  physical  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
necessity. 

*  * 

It  is  not  improbable  that  unwisdom  in 
feeding  may  also  account  for  a  myste- 
rious disease  prevalent  among  cattle  in 
some  of  our  Western  States.  Animals 
are  too  often  treated  as  a  machine;  and, 
to  get  certain  results,  certain  food  in 
certain  quantities  is  given,  the  whole 
thing  being  carried  out  by  formula. 


A  recent  scientific  writer  asserts  that 
domestic  animals  have  their  individual 
'preferences  like  human  beings;  what 
may  be  good  for  one  may  not  be  good 
for  another,  and  what  one  may  take  one 
day  he  may  not  take  the  next.  A  priest 
of  our  acquaintance  has  a  dog  that 
rejects  meat  of  any  kind,  but  eats  fried 
eggs  with  evident  relish.  Animals  will 
never  consume  what  they  dislike,  if  they  . 
are  allowed  a  choice;  and  very  seldom  do 
they  eat  more  than  they  need  and  can 
readily  digest. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  necessary  to 
warn  Catholic  readers  against  gross  mis- 
representation of  the  utterances  and 
actions  of  the  Holy  Father  regarding  the 
great  European  war  on  the  part  of  the 
secular  press;  now  it  becomes  necessary 
to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  attri- 
butions to  him  appearing  in  journals 
published  under  Catholic  auspices.  Com- 
paring the  text  of  his  latest  appeal  for 
peace  with  paraphrases  of  it  and  editorials 
on  it  that  have  come  under  our  notice, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  has  been  mis- 
represented— made  to  say  more  than  he 
actually  did  say,  or  something  quite 
different.  How  well  weighed  was  every 
word  which  his  Holiness  uttered,  how 
just  he  was  in  fixing  responsibility,  and 
how  impartial  in  condemnation,  is  plain 
from  these  words  addressed  to  the  rulers 
of  the  warring  nations: 

"In  the  holy  name  of  God,  in  the  name 
of  our  Heavenly  Kather  and  Lord,  by  the 
blessed  Blood  of  Jesus,  the  price  of  human 
redemption,  we  conjure  you  whom  Divine 
Providence  has  called  to  govern  the 
fighting  nations  to  put  an  end  once  for 
all  to  this  awful  carnage,  which  has 
already  been  dishonoring  Europe  for  a 
year.  It  is  brothers'  blood  which  is  being 
poured  out  on  sea  and  land.  The  best 
soil  of  Europe,  garden  of  the  world,  is 
sown  with  corpses  and  ruins;  where  a 
short  time  ago  flourished  the  industry 
of  the  workshop,  the  fruitful  labor  of  the 
fields,  now  cannon  thunders  awfully,  and 
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in  its  fury  of  destruction  does  not  spare 
village  and  city,  sows  havoc  and  death 
everywhere.  You  bear  before  God  and 
men  the  tremendous  responsibility  of 
peace  and  war;  listen  to  our  prayer,  the 
paternal  voice  of  the  Vicar  of  the  Eternal 
and  Supreme  Judge,  to  whom  you  must 
give  an  account  of  your  public  doings 
as  of  your  private  actions.  .  .  .  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  this  huge  conflict  can  not 
be  settled  without  the  violence  of  arms. 
Let  each  put  aside  the  purpose  of  de- 
struction, and  reflect  that  nations  do  not 
die:  impatiently  they  bear  the  yoke  put 
on  them,  preparing  for  revenge,  and 
handing  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion a  miserable  heritage  of  hatred  and 
vengeance." 

*** 

With  hosts  of  loyal  children  as  well 
as  many  crafty  enemies  in  all  the  countries 
engaged  in  conflict,  confronted  with  official 
reports  and  information  from  private 
sources  utterly  at  variance,  importuned 
to  do  this  and  to  refrain  from  that,  the 
Pope  is  in  a  position  whose  difficulty 
and  delicacy  (the  least  intelligent  person 
should  be  able  to  understand.  When  the 
Great  War  has  ceased,  the  prudence  of  his 
utterances  and  the  wisdom  of  his  whole 
course  of  action,  as  well  as  his  energetic 
efforts  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  and  sorrow 
brought  upon  the  world,  will  be  freely 
acknowledged  by  everyone. 


"The  Rights  of  the  Child,"  a  phrase 
attributed  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  to 
Victor  Hugo,  comes  in  for  the  versatile 
Doctor's  critical  scrutiny  in  a  recent  issue 
of  America.  In  a  pregnant  paragraph,  as 
follows,  the  man  of  medicine — history, 
letters,  general  science,  what  is  he  not 
a  man  of? — neatly  points  out  that  the 
exercise  of  certain  presumed  rights  in 
the  child  may  be  in  direct  subversion 
of  rights  which  the  child  in  later  life 
should  have: 

The  supreme  right  of  the  child  in  each 
generation,  an4  the  only  right  worth  while 


talking  about,  is  the  right  to  the  best  direction 
that  its  forbears  can  provide,  in  order  to  enable 
the  boy  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  in  his  path.  The 
child  has  not  only  a  right  to  happiness  during 
its  younger  years,  but  to  happiness  during  life, 
and  that  can  come  only  from  habits  of  self- 
control  in  youth.  To  learn  these  habits  may 
require  a  good  deal  of  self-denial  and  many 
limitations  of  personal  liberty.  As  has  been 
well  said,  however,  the  greatest  limitation  of 
personal  liberty  ever  framed  is  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Much  of  present-day  talk  with 
regard  to  limiting  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
and,  above  all,  much  of  what  is  said  with  regard 
to  the  right  of  the  individual  to  happiness, 
neglects  this  great  set  of  limitations,  which, 
in  spite  of  their  denying  quality,  really  make 
for  happiness  in  the  end. 

The  observation  is  very  apt.  The  child 
whose  whims  and  caprices — euphemis- 
tically, "rights" — are  indulged,  generally 
becomes  a  miserable  adult,  incapable  of 
securing  happiness  to  himself,  because 
always  seeking  self;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  incapable  of  adding  to  the  well- 
being  of  others. 


In  the  death,  last  month,  of  the  Most 
Rev.  John  O'Reily,  D.  D.,  first  Bishop 
of  Port  Augusta,  second  Archbishop  of 
Adelaide,  and  fifth  occupant  of  that  See, 
the  Church  in  Australia  has  suffered  a 
very  great  loss.  A  prelate  of  remarkably 
winning  human  qualities,  his  Grace  was 
at  the  same  time  a  scholar  of  rare  ability, 
a  missionary  whose  zeal  has  everywhere 
left  record  of  its  depth,  and  a  priest  of 
genuinely  apostolic  heart.  The  Southern 
Cross  speaks  thus  of  the  lamented  Arch- 
bishop's last  moments:  "Truly  it  might 
be  said,  'his  end  was  peace.'  Though  his 
illness  was  one  which  usually  renders 
the  patient  irritable,  never  once  did  the 
sweetness  of  his  disposition  desert  him, 
and  not  one  word  of  complaint  passed  his 
lips.  Invariably  courteous  and  amiable, 
he  bore  his  pain  in  silence,  and  was  all 
kindness  and  consideration  for  those  who 
had  to  do  with  him." 

Archbishop  O'Reily  is  survived  by  his 
aged  mother,  who  is  over  ninety  years 
of  age;  and  succeeded  by  the  Most  Rev, 
Dr. 


The  Legend  of  St.  Quirinus. 


The  Adventurers. 


BY    GERTRUDE    E-    HEATH. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN,    AUTHOR    OP    "JACK 
CHUMIvEIGH    AT    BOARDING-SCHOOL,"    ETC. 


was  once  a  good  old  Bishop  in  the 

ages  that  are  past, 
And  his  faith  in  God  was  mighty,  as  he  proved 

it  at  the  last; 
For  the  fame  of  all  his  preaching,  it  was  scattered  f 

far  abroad: 
Even  pagans  came  to  listen  when  he  preached 

the  power  of  God. 
Now,  the    ruler    of     the    province,  when    good 

Quirinus  he  heard, 
Said:     "We'll  try   this   boasting   preacher,— let 

him  prove  his  spoken  word!" 
So  they  cast  him  in  the  Danube,  with  a  millstone 

on  his  chest; 
Round  about  to  hear  his  death-cry  all  the  eager 

rabble  pressed. 
But  their  eyes  were  wide  with  wonder, —  ah,  a 

holy  man  was  he! 
On  the  surface  of  the  water,  lo!  the  millstone 

floated  free. 
And  the  Bishop,  head  uplifted,  with  a  glory  on 

his  face, 
Bade  the  people  break  their  shackles,  learn  the 

bounty  of  God's  grace; 
Then  he  told   in  accents  tender  how    God  sent 

His  Son  to  earth; 

Of  the  gift  He  brought  His  people,  of  His  won- 
drous midnight  birth; 
How  He  healed  the   sick  and   sinning,  how  He 

made  the  blind  to  see; 
And  at  last,  to  save  His  people,   how   He  died 

upon  the  tree. 
Then  the  Bishop,  leaning  lightly  on  the  millstone 

floating  there, 
Blessed  the  people  gathered  round  him;    lowly 

bent  his  head  in  prayer: 
"Lord,  receive  my  soul  in  heaven;  for  my  work 

on  earth  is  o'er!" 
Then  he  sank  beneath  the  waters,  and  the  stone 

was  seen  no  more. 


IX.       . 

ERTRAND  forgot  all  about  the 
recent  fight,  in  the  pleasant 
prospect  of  seeing  Mrs.  Schmid- 
meyer.  His  collar  was  torn, 
there  was  a  scratch  under  his  left  eye, 
and  one  suspender  was  broken.  Vaucoubert, 
who  was  waiting  for  him,  pushed  him 
toward  the  piano. 

"The  scales, — the  scales!"  he  exclaimed. 

Bertrand  opened  his  mouth,  and  ran 
up  and  down  the  scale. 

"All  right!"  said  Guy,  much  relieved. 
"  I  was  afraid  you  had  injured  your  throat. 
If  you  must  fight,  keep  your  voice  safe. 
And  by  all  means  do  not  get  a  black  eye. 
Mgr.  Dawson  will  not  tolerate  a  black 
eye  in  his  choir." 

Bertrand  ran  to  the  little  mirror  and 
looked  at  his  face  carefully. 

"Only  a  scratch!"  he  said  joyfully.  "I 
couldn't  help  fighting,  Monsieur  Guy, — 
I  really  couldn't.  In  truth,  I  didn't  fight: 
I  was  fought.  But  I  have  good  news:  I 
have  found  Carl  Schmidmeyer!" 

"You  have?    That's  good!" 

Guy  was  pleased.  The  finding  of  the 
Schmid'meyers  might  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  Bertrand's  "Mr.  Watson."  Perhaps 
they  knew  his  address.  Guy  did  not  want 
to  get  rid  of  Bertrand:  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  afraid  that  the  lost  relative  might 
arrive  and  claim  the  boy  before  negotia- 
tions could  begin.  Guy  believed  that  he 
might  be  able  to  induce  Mr.  Watson  to 
help  him  pay  for  Bertrand's  musical 
education  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
the  boy  in  his  hands.  Until  Mr.  Watson 
should  be  found,  Bertrand's  future  seemed 
to  be  uncertain. 
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"No  more  French,  Bertrand.  Except 
on  Sundays,  you  must  speak  English, 
now  that  you  are  about  to  make  some 
English-speaking  acquaintances." 

"All  right!  I  am  content,  —  I  agree 
wiz  you,",  said  Bertrand.  "I.  am  invited 
to  the  Schmidmeyers'  baby's  birthday 
party." 

"I  will  go,  too, — to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  amiable  Mrs.  Schmidmeyer." 

"Oh,  that  will  be — ravissant!" 

"You  mean  delightful?" 

"Delightful!" 

Bertrand  jumped  about.  He  would 
see  some  people  who  had  talked  with  his 
dear  Amelie.  He  would  confess  to  the 
kind  Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  how  ungrateful 
he  had  been. 

"And,  if  you  please,  Monsieur  Guy, 
may  I  take  a  gift?" 

"It  is  your  duty,"  replied  Guy. 

"Then  I  will  ask  the  baker  in  the  next 
street  to  make  for  the  Schmidmeyer  little 
goat  a  beautiful — " 

"Little  goat?" 

"Yes;  that  is  what  Carl  Schmidmeyer 
and  the  boys  at  school  call  a  small  child, 
is  it  not?" 

"Oh,  I  see!"  said  Guy,  laughing,— 
"a  kid." 

"The  dictionary  says  that  it  is  a  little 
goat, — a  kid." 

Guy  laughed  again. 

Then,  with  your  permission,  I  will  give 
to  the  little  kid  a  cake  of  St.  Honore, 
such  as,  in  our  family  in  France,  we  always 
have  on  our — our — our  birthdays.'.' 

Bertrand  put  his  hand  on  Guy's 
shoulder,  and  tears  ran  out  of  his  eyes. 

"Oh,  the  birthday  cake  makes  me  so 
lonely!  Shall  I  never  see  my  father 
or  Ame'lie  or — " 

He  choked,  clinched  his  fist  hard,  wiped 
his  eyes,  and  tried  to  look  brave. 

"'No,  no!  I  am  the  son  of  a  soldier. 
And  the  good  God  will  not  let  us  be  lonely 
forever." 

"You  shall  have  your  cake — and  a  big 
one!"  Guy's  own  eyes  were  moist:  he, 
too,  had  known  what  loneliness  meant. 


"You  make  the  coffee,  and  I  will  make 
the  toast;  then  for  a  quick  walk  in  the 
Square,,  and  two  hours'  practice  before 
dinner.  Give  me  the  electric  toaster. 
The  smell  of  my  toast  will  soon  make  you 
hungry.  While  we  are  cooking,  tell  me 
about  the  fight." 

Bertrand  began  the  story  of  the  attack, 
which  he  tried  to  tell  without  exaggera- 
tion. Guy  listened  attentively. 

"I  don't  believe  in  fighting,  if  you  can 
help  it,"  he  said;  "but  if  you  must  fight 
in  order  to  keep  other  boys  from  making 
your  life  a  torment,  learn  to  fight  well. 
Don't  hit  below  the  belt,  and  don't 
strike  anybody  in  the  eyes.  Just  make 
the  boys  respect  you,  if  you  can;  and 
don't  think  of  fighting  at  all,  if  you  can 
help  it.  It  was  good  of  Schmidmeyer, — 
very  good, — particularly  after  you  had 
behaved  so  badly  by  taking  up  with 
those  horrible  Simons." 

X. 

The  Schmidmeyers  lived  in  a  very  high 
apartment  in  Sixth  Avenue.  It  is  true 
that  the  Elevated  Railroad  made  a  great 
noise  at  frequent  intervals;  but  the  family, 
like  many  other  families,  were  entirely 
accustomed  to  the  noise. 

"We  couldn't  sleep  in  a  quiet  street," 
Carl  Schmidmeyer  said.  "Quietness 
always  wakes  me  up." 

This  was  only  one  of  the  strange  things 
heard  by  Bertrand  at  the  birthday  party. 
It  was  a  pleasant  party.  Guy  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  Schmidmeyer  family; 
and  Mrs.  Schmidmeyer's  joy  at  seeing 
Bertrand — "the  dear  brother  of  Amelie, 
who  saved  my  darling  baby," — brought 
tears  to  Guy's  eyes,  and  made  Bertrand 
ashamed  of  himself. 

One  could  not  help  liking  Mr.  Schmid- 
meyer. He  was  so  kind  and  so  big  and 
so  jolly!  His  blue  eyes  looked  into  yours 
so  keenly,  so  understandingly !  And  his 
large,  red  right  hand  ^clasped  yours  in  so 
hearty  a  manner  that  you  felt  he  meant 
to  be  your  friend.  He  "looked  aiter  offices 
in  Wall  Street,"  he  told  Bertrand;  and 
his  employees  had  helped  him  to  make 
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a  "tidy  sum";  so  that  he  had  no  fear 
for  the  future,  as  long  as  he  could  work. 
He  could  take  good  care  of  his  children 
until  they  should  be  able  to  work  as 
he  did.  'And  he  added  (this  Bertrand 
readily  understood,  because  the  kitchen 
was  near  the  parlor) :  "There  will  be  roast 
turkey  and  mince  pie." 

Phonse  looked  very  plump  and  rosy. 

"I  am  five  years  old,"  he  said,  taking 
Bertrand's  hand.  "Five!  I  am  not  a 
little  boy,  but  a  big,  big  boy,"  and  he 
stood  on  tiptoe.  "I  am  to  have  a  cake, 
and  perhaps  a  dog  like  the  one  we  lost 
in  France, — BebeV' 

"He  remembers!"  exclaimed  Bertrand 
in  astonishment. 

"He  remembers  everything,"  said  his 
proud  father.  "Yes,  he  shall  have  a  dog; 
but,  of  course,  we  could  not  have  a  large 
dog  in  this  small  apartment.  Nevertheless, 
we  shall  have  a  dog." 

Mark,  a  stout,  good-natured  boy,  with 
blue  eyes  like  his  father's,  began  to  laugh. 

"We  shall  see!  This  dog  will  give  no 
trouble.  He  is.  the  brother  of  the  lost 
Be"be".  We  shall  see!" 

The  whole  family  joined  in  the  laugh, 
and  Phonse  said: 

"My  dog's  name  shall  be  Peter, — the 
brother  of  the  lost  Bebe." 

At  this  moment  a  young  woman  entered. 
She  carried  a  box  tied  with  red  and  white 
ribbons.  Her  cheeks  were  very  rosy,  and 
her  eyes  blue,  but  of  a  blue  that  had  a 
look  of  sea-color  in  them.  The  children, 
with  the  exception  of  Carl,  ran  forward 
joyously. 

"O  Aunt  Karen!"  they  called  out. 

"She  is  not  their  aunt,"  Mr.  Schmid- 
meyer  said:  "she  is  a  nice  Danish  girl, 
Karen  Hansen,  who  has  come  to  New 
York  because  her  father  and  mother  are 
dead.  She  teaches  the  children  music, 
and  likewise  helps  my  wife  to  cook." 

The  position  of  the  family  fell  in 
Bertrand's  eyes  at  once.  They  kept  no 
cook.  Instead  of  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
young  woman  (Bertrand,  like  all  French 
boys,  had  been  brought  up  to  kiss  the 


hand  of  grown-up  ladies),  he  clicked  his 
heels  together  and  bowed  very  stiffly. 

"My,  what  a  bow!"  giggled  Carl. 

Guy  guessed  what  was  passing  in  Ber- 
trand's mind,  and  he  whispered  to  him: 

"The  young  woman  is  a  lady, — I  can 
see  that.  Don't  be  a  fool!" 

They  stood  together  near  the  piano, 
so  nobody  heard  their  conversation. 

' '  Aunt ' '  Karen  seemed  to  love  the 
children  very  much.  They  clung  to  her, 
all  talking  at  once. 

"No,  no!"  she  said,  holding  the  big 
pasteboard  box  over  her  head.  "You 
shall  not  open  it  until  you  drink  the 
birthday  chocolate.  It  is  something  to 
eat.  And  Carl  must  play  no  tricks 
to-day." 

As  she  held  the  box  up,  Guy  noticed 
that  she  wore  the  finger  of  a  white  kid 
glove  on  the  first  finger  of  her  left  hand. 
She  seemed  so  kind,  so  amused,  so 
•cheerful,  and  so  desirous  of  making  every- 
body happy,  'that  Guy  found  himself 
smiling,  too. 

The  next  arrival  was  a  young  German, 
a  friend  of  the  Schmidmeyers.  He 
appeared  to  be  about  eighteen  years  of 
age;  he  was  tall,  brown-eyed,  rather 
severe-looking,  and  he  held  himself  very 
stiffly.  He  bowed  to  everybody  in  turn, 
clicking  his  heels.  He  was  very  pale,  and 
seemed  to  be  recovering  from  an  illness. 

"Freiherr  von  Tropper,"  said  Mrs. 
Schmidmeyer,  introducing  him. 

Guy  Vaucoubert  wanted  to  leave  the 
room:  he  could  not  meet  a  German, — 
he,  a  Frenchman,  with  his  country  at 
war!  But  the  German  walked  over  to 
him,  and  extended  his  hand. 

"I  see  that  you  are  French,"  he  said, 
with  a  kindly  smile,  which  greatly  im- 
proved his  looks.  "I  am  German,  but  let 
us  be  Americans  to-day — and  forget!" 

"I  am  an  American,"  answered  Guy, 
proudly.  "Ah,  yes,  let  us  forget  for  the 
moment ! ' ' 

They  clasped  hands.  Bertrand  would 
have  liked  to  proclaim  himself  as  the  son 
of  a  soldier  of  France,  but  he  was  for- 
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gotten  —  and  he,  too,  soon  forgot — in 
the  splendor  of  the  supper. 

First,  when  the  folding  doors  were 
opened,  they  were  dazzled  by  the  table, 
laden  with  flowers  and  leaves  and  all 
kinds  of  beautiful  looking  food,  in  the 
midst  of  which  sat  a  great  turkey,  sur- 
rounded by  a  garland  of  sausages.  Around 
this,  on  the  shining  mahogany,  was  a  ring 
of  Karen  Hansen's  smorrebrod,  of  all 
colors,  made  as  only  the  Danes  know  how 
to  make"  them.  "Butter  bread"  they 
would  be  called  in  English,  for  want  of 
a  better  word.  Here,  in  a  frill  of  white 
paper,  was  one  that  looked  like  a  daisy, 
but  it  was  really  dried  salmon  and  white 
of  egg.  And  • —  but  how  can  one  describe 
Bertrand's  brithday  cake,  surrounded  by 
five  pink  candles?  Carl  was  allowed  to 
cut  it,  assisted  by  his  father.  And  then 
everybody  drank  his  health  in  chocolate. 

When  the  supper  was  over,  Phonse  saw 
his  gifts:  a  big  sword  from  the  young 
German;  a  book  of  Mother  Goose  songs 
from  Guy;  and,  among  the  other  things, 
a  big  dachshund,  with  glittering  eyes,  from 
his  father  and  mother.  This  was  "Peter." 
He  was  brown  and  fat,  and  not  mounted 
on  wheels  (his  legs  could  hold  him  up, 
though  they  were  very  short) ;  and  Phonse 
clasped  him  to  his  heart,  with  shouts  of 
joy.  When  all  had  taken  their  chocolate, 
Phonse  went  to  bed  even  on  a  glad  day 
like  this.  Peter  went,  too,  guided  by 
Aunt  Karen. 

Suddenly  there  sounded  a  series  of 
shrieks  from  the  bedroom.  Mr.  Schmid- 
meyer  disappeared,  to  find  out  what  was 
the  matter.  In  a  few  moments  he 
returned,  looking  very  angry,  and  holding 
Carl  by  the  ear.  He  was  followed  by  Aunt 
Karen,  seemingly  much  frightened. 

"You  are  a  wicked  boy!"  she  said 
impatiently. 

"Girls  are  cowards!"  howled  Carl. 
"I  didn't  do  anything!  I  just  laid  a  dead 
mouse  on  the  floor  and  made  it  move  with 
a  string." 

Bertrand  laughed.  He,  too,  had  a  great 
contempt  for  the  cowardice  of  all  women. 


"I  will  talk  to  you  presently,"  his 
father  said,  grimly. 

"Oh,  don't  spoil  the  birthday!"  Aunt 
Karen  pleaded.  "Carl  merely. meant  to 
be  funny." 

"Women  are  such  cowards!"  Carl 
saw  his  father  relenting.  "Suppose  you 
go  and  rest  a  while,  Karen,"  Mrs.  Schmid- 
meyer  said.  "I  will  go  with  you.  And 
while  we  are  away,"  she  added  signifi- 
cantly, "Carl  shall  hear  a  story  which 
may  change  his  opinion." 

There  was  silence  until  after  Mrs. 
Schmidmeyer  and  Aunt  Karen  had  left 
the  room. 

"You  think  that  Aunt  Karen  is  a 
coward,  Carl,  because  she  is  startled  at 
the  sudden  sight  of  a  mouse;  and  I 
suppose  you  think  that  all  women  are 
cowards  because  any  brute  can  frighten 
them  easily.  Women  are  often  braver 
than  men.^ 

"O  father,  how  can  that  be?"  asked 
Carl. 

"Aunt  Karen,"  the  father  continued, 
"has  one  of  her  fingers  covered  with  the 
end  of  a  glove.  Well,  not  so  long  ago 
there  was  a  fire  in  a  factory  down-town. 
The  confusion  was  terrible,  and,  before  the 
firemen  came,  some  of  the  young  girls 
employed  in  the  place  jumped  from  the 
windows  and  were  wretchedly  hurt.  One 
girl  was  about  to  jump  when  Aunt  Karen, 
who  was  passing  in  the  street  below,  saw 
her  through  the  shifting  veil  of  smoke 
and  fire.,  Everybody  else  was  paralyzed. 
Karen  called  out:  'Stay!  I  will  come 
for  you!'  The  frightened  girl  heard  the 
voice,  and  paused.  Karen  went  up  the 
fire-escape,  though  every  voice  in  the 
immense  crowd  protested,  and  carried  the 
poor  girl  to  the  street  safe  and  sound. 
One  hand  was  badly  burned:  she  could 
not  use  it  for  days.  It  is  almost  healed 
now.  Would  you  have  done  that,  Carl?" 

Carl's  face  flushed;    he  paused. 

"No,  father:  I  should  have  been 
afraid." 

"But  Aunt  Karen  was  not." 

Tears  came  into  Carl's  eyes. 
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"I  will  beg  her  pardon!"  he  said. 

"Yes,  do,"  said  his  father.  "But  wait 
until  you  see  her  alone.  She  will  not  like 
an  apology  before  other  people." 

Bertrand  was  filled  with  admiration  of 
the  bravery  of  the  young  girl,  and  of  the 
truthfulness  of  Carl.' 

"Not  many  boys,    Mr.  Schmidmeyer, " 
he  remarked,  "would    have    said    that — 
what   Carl   said.     I    mean   that   I   should 
be    ashamed    to    say    that    I    would    not 
have  dared  to  save  the  young  girl." 

Carl  gave  him  a  grateful  glance. 

"Now  we  shall  have  music,"  said  the 
host. 

"Neither  'Die  Wacht  am  Rhein'  nor 
the  'Marseillaise,'"  said  the  young  Von 
Tropper,  agreeably,  "but  other  songs." 
,  Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  and  Aunt  Karen 
came  back,  and  there  was  some  consulta- 
tion over  the  program.  In  the  meantime 
Mr.  Schmidmeyer  and  Guy  had  a  chance 
to  talk. 

"I  am  worried  about  Bertrand,  Mr. 
Schmidmeyer.  He  is  progressing  very  well 
in  his  studies,  and  his  improvement  in 
English  is  remarkable.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  his  father  is  in  France,  likely 
to  be  killed  at  any  moment.  I  love  the 
boy,  and  I  should  like  to  keep  him  with 
me.  But  somewhere  in  the  United  States 
he  has  a  relative,  to  whom  his  father 
wants  him  to  be  entrusted;  and  I  have 
no  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  this  man. 
Perhaps  your  wife  knows  something  about 
him." 

"She  does  not.  She,  too,  was  most 
anxious  when  she  reached  New  York,  for 
the  same  reason  as  you  have." 

"It  is  too  bad.  I  have  written  to 
Captain  de  Value,  but  I  fear  my  letter 
did  not  reach  him.  Besides,"  continued 
Guy,  "a  boy  of  Bertrand's  age  needs  a 
woman  to  look  after  him;  it  is  just  the 
time  when  a  mother  is  most  needed." 

"Perhaps  we  can  arrange  with  my 
wife,"  said  Mr.  Schmidmeyer.  "In  a 
family  like  ours  there  is  always  room  for 
one  more." 

"How  lucky  it  was  that  Bertrand  met 


Carl  the  other  day!"  said  Guy.  "People 
would  hardly  believe  that  such  a  coin- 
cidence could  happen,  if  they  read  of  it 
in  a  book.  But  children  are  never  sur- 
prised by  such  coincidences.  And  they 
often  happen." 

"Providence  directs  our  lives!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Schmidmeyer,  resonantly. 
"In  my  life  the  most  wonderful  coin- 
cidences have  occurred,  but  they  have 
been  in  answer  to  prayers." 

Von  Tropper  came  up  with  a  sheet  of 
music  in  his  hand. 

"I  recognize  your  song  here,  Mr. 
Vaucoubert."  He  smiled  very  pleasantly. 
"It  is  famous.  It  took  a  great  prize,  I 
know." 

Guy's  face  became  very  red.  He  was 
pleased,  and  at  the  same  time  rather 
annoyed  by  the  discovery. 

"Oh,  yes,"  added  Von  Tropper,  "we 
heard  all  about  it  in  Breslau,  where  we 
are  very  musical!  Some  of  our  musicians 
competed,  and  failed.  I  know  'The 
Flower  and  the  Star'  by  heart." 

"Are  you  the  author  of  the  lovely 
song?"  asked  Mr.  Schmidmeyer.  "We 
all  sing  it, — that  is,  all  New  York.  Even 
the  street  organs  can  not  make  us  weary 
of  it." 

"You  see,"  continued  Von  Tropper, 
"how  good  it  is!  I  was  terribly  ill  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  I  had  gone  to 
meet  a  great  engineer  for  some  direction 
as  to  my  American  studies,— so  horribly 
ill  that  I  can  never  be  able  to  fight  for 
my — but  let  that  pass,"  he  said  hastily. 
"I  can  never  be  a  soldier;  that  is  certain. 
And  every  German  feels  half  dead  if  he 
can  not  be  a  soldier.  I  was  ill,  but  I  was 
well  enough  to  read;  and  I  heard  that  the 
Great  Middle  West  Choral  Society  had 
offered  a  splendid  piano  and  a  thousand 
dollars  for  the  first  song.  I  tried  for  the 
prizes;  but  you,  Mr.  Vaucoubert,  won, 
and  I  am  glad  you  did." 

"Thank  you!"  said  Guy,  heartily. 

"We  shall  sing  it  to-night.  And  the 
curious  part  of  the  whole  thing  was  that 
the  nearest  neighbor  of  the  farmer  to 
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whose  house  I  went  afterward  was  the  man 
whose  opinion  decided  the  matter,  and 
who  had  the  prize  piano  ornamented." 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Guy,  much 
interested. 

"Wait, — I  forgot  his  name  for  the 
moment ! " 

Guy  waited  eagerly.  Mr.  Schmidmeyer 
was  pleased.  He  would  not  have  invited 
Von  Tropper  if  he  had  known  before- 
hand that  Guy  was  coming :  he  would  not 
have  risked  a  clash  of  nationalties  in  this 
terrible  time.  But  a  mutual  interest  in 
music  had  almost  made  his  guests  friends. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember  now!  He  was 
an  old  gentleman  who  had  a  big  house 
near  Clarence, — a  Mr.  Watson." 

"Watson!"  exclaimed  Guy.  "Watson! 
Are  you  sure?  In  Ohio?  It  may  have 
been  Wasson." 

"No:  I'm  sure  it  was  Watson, — Walter 
Watson." 

"I  believe  you've  found  him,"  said  Mr. 
Schmidmeyer. 

"But  it  can't  be  true.  It  is  too  much 
of  a  coincidence.  It  can't  be  true!" 

"Why  shouldn't  it  be  true?"  asked  Von 
Tropper.  "But  you  seem  so  pleased  that 
it  looks  as  if  you  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
boy,  and  I  suspect  your  reason." 

"Well,  you're  right.  I'd  like  to  keep 
him;  but,  frankly,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
offer  my  service  to  France,  now  that  she 
suffers." 

"And  I  to  Germany,  now  that  she 
suffers — if  I  wasn't  such  a  wretched 
creature." 

"Never  mind!"  rejoined  Guy.  "You'll 
be  a  strong  man  yet."  He  laughed.  "It 
is  absurd  that  we  two,  bound  to  be 
enemies — to  shoot  each  other, — talk  this 
way.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
hate  each  other." 

"No,"  answered  Von  Tropper.  "And 
I  can  sympathize  with  your  feelings. 
But  I  hope  that  you  may  not  have  a 
chance  to  fight  us." 

"And  I  echo  your  wish,  applying  to 
yourself.  Since  you  can  not  fight  us, 
there  will  be  one  brave  soldier  less." 


Von  Tropper  was  pleased;  he  bowed, 
and  clicked  his  heels. 

Mrs.  Schmidmeyer  approached  the 
group,  very  much  delighted.  She,  like 
her  husband,  had  been  afraid  that  their 
two  men  guests  would  clash. 

"We  have  found  Mr.  Watson!"  said 
Guy. 

"You  found  the  addresses  on  the  boxes 
in  'Le  Soleil,'  then?"  , 

"What  boxes?" 

Carl  came  up  with  his  flute. 

"The  children's  trunks  had  gone,  not 
by  'La  Lune,'  but  by  'Le  Soleil,'  of  the 
French  Line." 

"There!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Schmidmeyer. 
"It  took  a  woman  to  remember  that!  We 
men  were  bothering  about  the  mystery 
of  Mr.  Watson's  address,  and  a  woman 
conies  and  settles  it!  A  visit  to  the  dock 
of  the  French  Line  would  have  relieved 
your  anxiety,  Mr.  Vaucoubert." 

"This  is  true.  One  always  forgets  the 
easiest  things  to  remember.  I  salute  you, 
Madame  Schmidmeyer!  Carl,  here  is 
another  case  where  a  woman  has  proved 
herself  to  be  quicker  than  we  men." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Talking  Watches. 


All  our  young  folks  are  probably  familiar 
with  cuckoo  clocks, — those  from  which, 
at  the  hours  and  various  divisions  of  the 
hours,  a  little  bird  comes  out  and  cries, 
"Cuckoo"  a  number  of  times;  but 
perhaps  not  many  of  them  have  ever 
seen,  much  less  heard,  a  talking  watch. 
Yet  such  timepieces  exist.  A  number  of 
them  were  on  exhibition  a  few  years  ago 
at  the  Lieges  Exposition.  Some  of  them 
served  the  purpose  of  alarm-clocks,  and 
said  quite  distinctly :  "Get  up!  'Tis  seven 
o'clock." 

The  secret  of  the  invention  is  not  so 
complex  as  one  might  be  led  to  suppose. 
A  tiny  phonograph  is  placed  in  the  case 
of  the  watch,  and  one  winding  serves 
for  both  the  regular  works  and  the 
phonograph. 
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— Under  the  title  "Diary  of  a  French  Army 
Chaplain,"  a  translation,  by  M.  Harriet  Capes, 
of  the  Abbe  Felix  Klein's  latest  book,  "La 
Guerre  vue  d'une  Ambulance,"  has  just  appeared 
in  London. 

— "A  Hero  of  the  War"  (Father  Gilbert  de 
Gironde,  S.  J.)»  by  the  Comtesse  de  Courson, 
is  a  pamphlet  issue  in  the  "Irish  Messenger" 
Series.  The  soldier-priest  who  is  its  subject 
deserves  to  have  the  story  of  his  virtues  and 
valor  thus  given  to  the '  world. 

— We  welcome  Part  X.  of  "Roma,"  by  the 
Rev.  Albert  Kuhn,  O.  S.  B.,  D.  D.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  instalment,  with  the 
usual  number  of  attractive  illustrations.  The 
work  will  be  completed  in  eighteen  parts.  It 
is  published  by  the  Benzigers. 

— Any  one  who  reads  with  enjoyment  the 
first  fifty  pages  of  "On  the  Breezy  Moor,"  by 
Mrs.  Macdonald  of  Skeabost,  will  probably 
enjoy  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five.  The  narrative  purports  to  be  compounded 
of  fact  and  fiction.  In  theme,  the  two  stories 
which  comprise  this  volume  are  altogether 
edifying.  B.  Herder,  publisher. 

— The  August  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Catholic  Educational  Association  is  taken  up 
with  the  very  exhaustive  paper  and  report  on 
the  subject  of  Catholic  Secondary  Education 
in  the  United  States,  prepared  and  read  before 
that  body  by  the  Rev.  James  A.  Burns,  C.  S.  C., 
Ph.  D.  He  makes  the  good  point  that  develop- 
ment of  the  Catholic  high  school  will  react 
favorably  upon  the  colleges  as  well  as  upon 
the  parochial  schools. 

— Number  14  of  the  "Catholic  Mind"  is 
made  up  of  three  notable  contributions,  surely 
a  "good  nickle's  worth."  They  are:  "Catholic 
Schools  for  Catholic  Youth,"  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  Ireland;  "Catholic  Higher 
Education,"  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Carroll; 
and  "Why  My  Education  Satisfies  Me,"  by  the 
Rev.  Fr.  Donnelly,  S.  J.  Pastors  would  do 
well  to  put  this  pamphlet  in  their  vestibule 
book-racks,  having  first  made  it  the  subject 
of  a  Sunday  sermon.  Published  by  the 
"America"  Press. 

—The  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Pittsburgh 
issues  in  pamphlet  form  the  splendid  sermon, 
"Christian  Manhood,"  preached  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Canevin,  before  the  representatives 
of  the  Catholic  Young  Men's  National  Union. 


From  the  "Antidote"  Press,  Hereford,  Texas, 
comes  an  excellent  pamphlet,  in  which  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  M'Key  examines  the  oft-repeated 
slander,  the  "Immorality  of  Catholic  Countries." 
Both  of  these  pamphlets  deserve  to  be  widely 
circulated;  and,  at  the  price  of  five  cents, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

— Readers  of  poetry  must  often  observe  in 
current  verse  the  frequent  and  frank  imitation 
of  Francis  Thompson's  manner.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  somewhat  too  close  to  be  altogether  pleasing. 
A  chance  resemblance  occurs  in  these  fine  lines 
of  a  poem  appearing  in  the  present  number 
of  THE  AVE  MARIA: 

When  morning  tossed  the  gay  sun  up, 
A  golden  ball  in  sapphire  cup. 
Oft  Mary  saw  with  wondering  eyes 
Her  little  Son  awake  and  rise. 

— For  private  reading  or  for  scholastic 
purposes  of  study,  "The  Holy  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Luke,"  with  Introduction  and  notes 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Ward,  is  a  volume  of 
pre-eminent  worth.  As  this  is  the  third  im- 
pression, the  first  having  been  made  in  1897, 
the  work  is  evidently  well  known  and  favorably 
regarded,  as,  indeed,  it  deserves  to  be.  The 
notes  alone  contribute  much  to  the  value  of 
Mgr.  Ward's  edition,  while  the  Introduction 
is  a  mine  of  general  Scriptural  information. 
The  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  England  publish 
this  handsome,  cloth-bound  volume  at  the  price 
of  one  dollar. 

— The  literature  springing  up  around  the 
magic  personality  of  the  late  Mgr.  Benson 
bids  fair  almost  to  equal  in  time  the  output  of 
his  own  tireless  pen.  There  is  already  his 
brother's  charming  "Memoirs,"  there  is  an 
official  biography  in  course  of  preparation, 
there  have  been  numerous  magazine  articles 
(and  there  will  be  more),  while  this  week  there 
come  to  our  table  three  studies  of  the  work 
and  character  of  that  remarkable  man.  One  is 
a  pamphlet  by  Fr.  Allan  Ross,  of  the  London 
Oratory,  issued  by  the  English  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  which  gives  a  simple  and  genuine 
appreciation  of  Mgr.  Benson  and  his  writings. 
In  "Memorials  of  Robert  Hugh  Benson,"  by 
Mrs.  Blanche  Warre  Cornish,  Shane  Leslie, 
and  others  of  his  friends,  the  mystical  side  of 
Mgr.  Benson  is  singled  out  for  special  consid- 
eration, though,  in  a  personality  so  many- 
sided,  the  isolation  of  any  one  quality  is  achieved 
with  difficulty.  This  little  volume,  which  Burns 
&  Gates  have  issued  as  only  they  can  (it  is  for 
sale  in  the  United  States  by  P.  J.  Kenedy  & 
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Sons),  is  e  gem  of  bookmaking,  the  colored 
frontispiece  alone  being  sufficient  to  render  the 
book  remarkable.  (No  price  is  given.)  Miss 
Olive  Katharine  Parr  is  the  author  of  the  third 
volume,  a  record  of  personal  friendship  with 
its  subject,  told  with  all  the  art  of  which  the 
foundress  of  the  "House  of  Bread"  at  Venton 
is  capable.  Loyalty  is  the  dominant  note  of 
this  ardent  "Appreciation."  Published  in  this 
country  by  B.  Herder. 

—Yet  another  biography  of  a  saintly  per- 
sonage, as  distinguished  from  the  life  of  a 
saint,  comes  to  us  from  Burns  &  Oates — "The 
Life  of  Mother  Mary  of  Jesus,"  translated  by 
the  Rev.  David  Gallery,  S.  J.,  from  the  original 
of  the  Rev.  Peter  Suan,  S.  J.  Born  in  1818 
of  aristocratic  parents,  Emilia  d'Oultremont 
became,  by  her  marriage  in  1837,  Baroness 
D'  Hooghvorst;  and  ten  years  later  was  left 
a  widow.  Yielding  to  a  divine  call  which  she 
had  more  than  once  heard  in  earlier  years,  she 
founded  the  Institute  of  Marie  Reparatrice 
(Our  Lady  of  Reparation),  and  before  her 
death  in  1878  established  twenty-two  convents. 
Her  life-story  as  detailed  in  these  pages  is 
replete  with  interest  and  inspiration;  and  the 
moral  qualities  and  religious  virtues  which  that 
story  reveals  warrant  the  belief  that  Mother 
Mary  of  Jesus  may  eventually  be  enrolled  in 
the  calendar  of  the  saints. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  -imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  'generally  include  postage. 

"On  the  Breezy  Moor."   Mrs.  Macdonald.   $1.50. 
"The   Life   of   Mother  -Mary   of   Jesus."     Rev. 

Peter  Suan,  S.  J.    $2.20. 
"Robert     Hugh     Benson:      An     Appreciation." 

Olive  Katharine  Parr.    90  cts. 
"Vocations."   Rev.  Dr.  H.  Hohn.   Vol.  II.  $1.75. 
"The  War  and  the  Prophets."     Rev.   Herbert 

Thurston,  S.  J.    $i. 
"Some    Thoughts    on     Catholic    Apologetics." 

Edward   Ingram   Watkin,   B.   A.     35   cts. 
"Polly  Day's  Island."    Isabel  J.  Roberts.    85  cts. 
"Guide    in    the    Ways   of   True   Love."     Abbe 

Granger.     25  cts. 


"The  Ups  and  Downs  of  Marjorie."    Mary  T. 

Waggaman.    45  cts. 
"The    Children    of    the    Log    Cabin."      H.    E. 

Delamare.    85  cts. 

"Ronald's  Mission."    H.  E.  Delamare.    60  cts. 
"The    Pearl    of    Great  Price."     Vera  Riccardi- 

Cubitt.    45  cts. 
"Dame  Clare's  Story-Telling."     Elsie  Schmidt. 

60  cts. 
"  The  Adventures  of  Turco  Bullworthy."    J.  S. 

Fletcher.     80  cts. 
"The  Adventures  of  Four  Young  Americans." 

H.  E.  Delamare.    60  cts. 
"Nelly  Kelly."    H.  E.  Delamare.    60  cts. 
"In  God's  Army :    Commanders-in- Chief."    Rev. 

C.    C.    Martindale,   S.   J.     35   cts. 
"The  Cranberry  Claimants."    Rosa  Mulholland. 

50  cts. 

"Lizbeth."     Mary  T.   Waggaman.     75  cts. 
"The  Inglethorpe  Chronicles."  Theodora  Kendal. 

75  cts. 
"The    Knight    of    the    Fleur-de-Luce."     Sophie 

Maude.    75  cts. 
"Our  Lord's  Last  Will  and  Testament."    Rev. 

H.  Fischer,  S.  V.   D.    60  cts. 
"Sweet    Doreen."      Clara    Mulholland.      $1.10. 
"Manual     of     Episcopal     Ceremonies."       Rev. 

Aurelius  Stehle,  O.  S.  B.    $2.25. 

Obituary. 


-Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Victor  Schobel,  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Birmingham;  Rev.  Jeremiah  Leahey,  arch- 
diocese of  San  Francisco;  Rev.  John  Donnellan, 
diocese  of  Erie;  and  Rev.  Samuel  McPherson, 
archdiocese  of  New  York. 

Sister  M.  Dominica,  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph;  Mother  M.  Catherine,  Sisters  of  Mercy; 
and  Sister  M.  Claudia,  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict. 

Mr.  Oliver  B.  Smith,  Mr.  Florence  McCarthy, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Badeaux,  Mr.  James  Grimmer, 
Mr.  Martin  Kennedy,  Mr.  F.  C.  Lange,  Mr. 
Joseph  Greener,  Mrs.  Mary  McGilligan, .  Mr. 
Charles  Papol,  Mr.  Michael  Dougherty,  Mr. 
Charles  Skinner,  and  Mr.  John  A.  Bedford. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For    Bishop    Charlebois:    Friend,    Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  $10. 


REGINA  ANGELORUM 
(W.  Bouguereau) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS   SHALL  CALL   ME    BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Day  and  Night. 


BY    KRANKUN    C.   KEYES. 


£J  MAN  looked  up,  I  heard  him  say: 
'How  wonderful,  O  God,  is  day! 
The  air  is  clear,  the  sun  is  bright, 
All  things  are  beautiful  and  right, — 
How  good  is  day!" 

A  saint  looked  down,   1  saw  him  write: 
'  How  wonderful,  O  God,  is  night! 
For  when  the  sun  has  passed  away, 
We  see  the  stars  undreamed  by  day, 
Ten  thousand  other  worlds  more  fair 
Than  this  one  that  we  deem  so  rare, — 
How  good  is  night!" 


The  Motherhood  of  Mary. 


BY    THE    REV.   H.   G.   HUGHES. 


N*E  of  the  wonderful  things 
about  the  religion  that  God 
has  given  us,  the  Holy  Catholic 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the 
way  it  meets  and  provides  for  the  needs 
and  instincts  of  our  human  nature.  That 
is  not  surprising,  since  the  Catholic 
religion  was  made  for  man  by  God,  who 
knows  man  better  than  man  knows  him- 
self. And  in  God's  religion,  grace  does  not 
destroy  nature,  but  builds  upon  it;  takes 
hold  of  our  natural  powers  and  feelings 
and  instincts,  and  supernaturalizes  them; 
that  is  to  say,  grace  bends  them  to  super- 
natural purposes,  raises  them  up  and 
directs  them  to  God  and  to  the  super- 


natural love  of  God  leading  to  the 
Beatific  Vision. 

To  accomplish  this  the  better,  to  make 
not  only  possible  but  easy  for  us  spiritual 
actions  and  conduct  that  are  beyond  the 
scope  and  power  of  unaided  nature,  God 
has  chosen  as  vehicles  of  His  divine  grace 
simple  things  that  appeal  to  our  nature, — 
things  that  "come  natural  to  us,"  as  we 
say.  Take  the  Sacraments,  for  instance. 
It  is  natural  to  us  to  learn  through  the 
senses, — -through  our  eyes,  through  touch, 
and  hearing.  This  is  provided  for  in  the 
outward  signs  in  the  Sacraments,  by  which 
inward  grace  is  conveyed  to  the  soul. 
Besides  conveying  grace,  these  things,  with 
their  vivid  significance  of  that  which  they 
convey,  help  us  at  the  same  time  to  the 
attitude  of  mind  and  dispositions  of  soul 
necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  special 
graces  which  each  Sacrament  gives. 

Take,  again,  the  Church  herself.  Man 
is  by  nature  a  social  being:  the  Church  is 
a  social  institution.  Men  have  naturally 
an  ardent  love  and  enthusiasm  for  any 
organization  of  which  they  are  members. 
So  the  soldier  loves  his  regiment,  is 
proud  of  the  army;  and  a  man  loves 
his  country  and  nation  to  the  point  of 
being  ready,  if  necessary,  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  them.  And  the  Church,  the  great 
City  of  God  and  Kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth,  God  has  made  to  be  the  loved 
country  and  nation  of  His  chosen  people; 
has  endowed  her  with  gifts  and  qualities 
that  arouse  the  tenderest  and  strongest 
devotion,  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm,  so 
that  our  love  for  the  Church  is  patriotism 
supernaturalized. 
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Of  all  human  feelings  and  instincts, 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  precious 
is  love  for  a  mother,  trust  in  a  mother, 
repose  upon  a  mother's  love  and  care; 
and  this,  too,  God  has  provided  for  and 
given  in  His  true  religion;  so  that  love 
of  a  Mother,  trust  in  a  Mother,  are  part 
of  true  spirituality, — part  of  religion  itself. 
For  God  has  given  us  a  Mother,  an 
incomparable  Mother;  and  has  made  her 
an  integral  part  of  true  Christianity. 
And  the  Mother  He  has  given  us  is  His 
own  Mother  Mary,  Mother  of  God  and 
Mother  of  men. 

When  we  were  little  children,  it  may 
often  have  happened  that  we  were  afraid 
of  the  dark;  and,  to  comfort  us  when  we 
were  put  to  bed,  the  door  was  left  open. 
That  open  door  gave  us  a  sense  of  security, 
of  companionship  in  our  loneliness:  we 
felt  that  our  mother  was  not  so  far  away. 
Perhaps  a  ray  of  light  shone  in  from 
the  place  where  she  herself  was  sitting, 
occupied  in  some  loving  work  of  maternal 
providence.  At  any  rate,  we  knew  and 
felt  that  she  was  near;  that,  in  case  of 
need,  our  call  would  be  quickly  heard  by 
her  and  quickly  answered. 

And  in  the  dark  of  this  world — in 
doubt  and  perplexity,  in  temptation,  in 
that  spiritual  loneliness  of  soul  which 
everyone  must  feel,  and  so  seldom  any 
earthly  friend  can  reach  or  touch;  when 
we  realize  our  helplessness  against  the 
evil  around  us  and  the  evil  within  us, — 
do  we  not  then  experience  the  need  of 
a  refuge,  a  protector,  a  helper;  of  one 
who  can  stand,  who  has  a  right  to  stand, 
between  us  and  our  ill  deserts;  who  can 
plead  with  the  Father  whom  we  have 
offended,  with  the  awful  Judge  before 
whom  we  can  have  nothing  effective  to 
say  for  ourselves;  of  one  not  out  of 
hearing,  who  will  listen  to  our  cry  and 
come  quickly  to  our  aid  in  every  peril 
and  in  every  need;  of  one,  in  short, 
who  will  be  to  us,  in  the  grave  and 
awful  issues  of  the  soul  and  its  eternal 
interests,  all  that  a  mother  is  to  her 
beloved  child? 


That  one  we  have  in  Mary,  our  own 
true  Mother.  In  His  wonderful  wisdom 
and  love  and  kindness,  God  has  given 
us  His  own  Mother  for  ours;  has  made 
her  love,  her  care,  her  advocacy  a  mighty 
and  an  integral  element  in  the  great 
plan  of  our  salvation.  So,  in  the  darkness 
and  loneliness,  in  the  fear  and  perplexity 
that  so  often  oppress  us,  the  door  is  open, 
and  a  ray  of  light  comes  through,  shining 
in  from  Mary,  the  Day  Star  that  heralded, 
and  still  heralds,  the  dawning  of  the 
Sun  of  Justice, — from  Mary,  our  Mother, 
close  at  hand  and  ever  attentive  to 
our  cry. 

And  let  not  any  one  think  that  the 
motherhood  of  Mary  is,  as  it  were,  a 
kind  of  luxury  of  our  religion;  a  part 
of  it  that  might  have  been  done  without; 
an  addition,  blessed  indeed  above  words, 
yet  not  pertaining  to  the  essential  con- 
stitution of  Christianity.  That,  I  imagine, 
is  the  notion  of  Mary's  place  in  Chris- 
tianity held  by  many  non-Catholics,  who 
feel  toward  her  and  treat  her  with 
reverence.  May  it  not  be  also  the  notion 
held  by  some  Catholics?  It  is  an 
inadequate  notion.  In  the  scheme  of 
salvation,  as  God  actually  planned  it  and 
carried  it  out,  Mary  stands  as  a  pre- 
ordained part  of  that  scheme ;  her  mother- 
hood, not  only  of  God  but  of  men  too, 
is  a  divinely  appointed  element  in  Christ's 
work  of  Redemption.  As  Christianity, 
and  the  plan  of  salvation  of  which 
Catholic  Christianity  is  the  fulfilment, — 
as  these  were  ordained  and  brought  to 
perfection  by  God,  they  involve,  and 
necessarily  involve,  Mary's  motherhood 
in  relation  to  those  who  are  brethren  of 
Christ  and  children  of  God. 

For  Christ,  God  made  Man,  the  Word 
Incarnate,  did  not  enter  this  world,  did 
not  come  into  being  as  God-in-the-flesh  for 
Himself  alone;  nor  is  He  to  be  regarded 
only  in  Himself  or  by  Himself.  As  Adam 
contained  in  himself,  not  only  in  physical 
potentiality  but  as  their  God-appointed 
head  and  representative,  the  whole  human 
race,  who,  therefore,  fell  with  him;  so, 
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too,  in  Christ  was  born  into  the  world  the 
new  race  of  His  redeemed;  the  mystical 
body,  of  which  He  is  the  Head;  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  whose  members  are  the 
members  of  Christ  and  rise  in  Him  to  the 
new  life  of  grace.  Therefore,  Mary  being 
the  true  Mother  of  Christ,  the  Head,  is 
necessarily  the  true  Mother  of  the  mys- 
tical body,  the  Church,  and  of  Christ's 
members,  who  are  the  members  of  His 
mystical  body. 

So  she  is  our  Mother  not  only  by 
metaphor,  because  she  exercises  toward 
us  all  the  loving  offices  of  motherhood; 
but  she  is  our  Mother  in  actual  fact. 
This  fact  is,  it  is  true,  a  spiritual,  mystical 
fact;  as  our  new  sonship  of  God  by  the 
adoption  of  grace,  our  taking  up  through 
Christ  into  the  divine  society  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  our  participation  in  the 
divine  nature,  are  spiritual  and  mystical 
facts.  But  there  are  \  no  facts  so  solid 
and  real  as  are  these,  and  as  the  fact  of 
Mary's  true  motherhood  of  the  members 
of  Christ,  her  Son. 

What  confidence  in  the  love  and  mercy 
of  God  our  Father  should  these  thoughts 
give  us!  What  confidence  in  the  love  and 
mercy  of  Jesus,  our  King,  who  is  also  our 
Brother,  since  His  dear  Mother  is  also 
ours!  Lest  the  thought  that  He,  though 
our  Saviour,  is  also  the  dread  Judge  of 
all,  should  overwhelm  us  and  make  us 
afraid,  should  tempt  us  to  forget  that 
He  loves  us  as  no  other  does  or  can,  He 
bids  His  Mother  plead  with  Him  on  our 
behalf;  arms  her  with  the  shield  of  her 
mother's  love  for  Him  and  us;  of  her 
mother's  claims  upon  Him,  of  her 
mother's  pleading  for  us  her  other  chil- 
dren, her  sinful  children, — to  ward  off 
the  evils  that  we  truly  deserve;  makes 
this  her  office  and  prerogative  of  Advocate 
part  and  parcel,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
way  He  saves  us. 

And  what  confidence  we  may,  therefore, 
place  in  her  intercession!  We  can  not 
place  too  much.  She  is  there  in  heaven  to 
speak  for  us,  to  obtain  for  us  graces  and 
mercy  and  pardon.  She  will  not  reproach 


us  if  we  cry  out  at  night,  however  often 
we  may  call  to  her.  Always  she  will 
listen,  always  she  will  plead;  and  always 
Jesus,  her  Son,  our  Brother,  will  lend  a 
willing  and  delighted  ear.  Seraphim  praise 
Him,  Cherubim  exalt  His  Name,  the 
choirs  of  angels  sing  to  Him  unending 
songs  of  laud  and  worship;  but  sweetest 
of  all  created  sounds,  sweeter  to  Him  than 
all  music  but  the  uncreated  harmony  of 
the  adorable  life  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
Itself,  is  that  sound  which  was  the  first 
to  break  upon  His  infant  ears — the  voice 
of  Mary,  His  Mother  and  ours.  When 
that  voice  speaks  for  us,  indeed,  indeed, 
He  will  not  say  her  nay. 


The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 


BY    GEORGINA    PELL    CURTIS. 


XVIII. 

.T  was  late  afternoon,  in  a  cheap 
rooming  house,  on  a  cheap,  shabby 
street  in  Denver.  A  man  and  a 
woman  were  sitting  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  small,  rickety  table,  deep  in  con- 
versation. Through  the  stained,  dirty 
windows  the  waning  daylight  threw  murky, 
uncertain  glimmers,  that  only  partly  illu- 
minated the  room.  The  man,  short, 
nervous,  wiry  in  build,  had  a  lean,  hatchet- 
like  face,  and  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  that  sat 
firmly  on  his  long,  thin  nose.  His  clothes 
were  neat,  and  bespoke  a  fair  amount  of 
prosperity.  His  voice  was  sharp,  metallic, 
and  of  great  carrying  power.  The  woman, 
who  looked  about  forty  or  over,  formed 
a  complete  contrast  to  her  vis-h-ms.  Of 
medium  height,  her  figure  was  soft  and 
round.  Her  blue  eyes  had  the  candor  of 
a  child's;  her  skin  was  fair,  pink,  and 
still  youthful.  Her  brown  hair,  slightly 
touched  with  grey,  was  neatly  arranged; 
and  the  bonnet  and  dress  she  wore — the 
former  with  strings  tied  under  the  chin — 
were  of  a  style  long  since  obsolete.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  woman  was  a 
pose,  practised  for  a  long  time,  and  with 
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so  much  skill  that  even  clever  detectives 
were  deceived.  As  a  means  of  propagating 
her  views  and  aiding  her  career,  it  had 
been  a  complete  success.  Those  childlike 
eyes,  and  the  round,  plump  face,  together 
with  a  low  but  unusually  clear  and  pene- 
trating voice,  had  brought  thousands  to 
listen  to  and  follow  her.  In  a  word,  Mother 
Bell,  as  she  was  called,  was  a  successful 
labor  agitator. 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  sanitarium 
camp  at  Silver  Creek  would  have  recog- 
nized in  the  man  the  supposed  physician, 
Dr.  U.  M.  Way. 

Talking  one  day  to  Kate  Morrison, 
Arthur  had  asked  her  if  she  knew  the 
doctor's  full  name. 

"I  believe  it  is  Uriah  Martin  Way," 
she  had  answered. 

"He  certainly  doesn't  look  as  'umble 
as  Uriah  Heep,"  Arthur  had  said.  And 
then  he  had  continued:  "It  is  curious, 
but  the  reason  I  asked  you  the  question 
is  because  the  whole  name  of  the  man 
suggests  to  me  the  initials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  I  find  myself 
wondering  very  often  if  he  is  their  agent, 
and  the  name  an  assumed  one." 

And  Kate  had  laughed,  and  said  that 
it  seemed  quite  a  wonderful  coincidence, 
but  she  doubted  its  actual  application. 
Later,  Arthur  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  whole  camp,  with  Way  at  the 
head,  was  connected  with  the  I.  W.  W., 
or  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World; 
as,  indeed,  eventually  proved  to  be  the 
case. 

Way's  trip  to  Denver,  therefore,  and 
his  appointed  meeting  with  the  notorious 
Mother  Bell,  was  easy  to  understand. 
The  two  were  partaking  of  coffee  as  they 
talked.  Perfectly  willing  to  make  others 
drink  if  it  would  serve  his  purpose,  Way 
himself  was  strictly  temperate,  —  more 
because  spirits  had  no  attraction  for  him 
than  from  principle. 

"It  is  now  the  first  of  November,"  he 
said,  "and  I  am  farther  away  from  success 
than  I  was  in  June.  The  percentage  of 
discontented  miners  at  Silver  Creek  is 


so  small  that  I  can  do  nothing  to  bring 
about  a  strike.  Stonewall  has  instituted 
so  many  improvements  and  so  much 
amusement  that  the  miners  and  their 
families  are  contented.  Then  his  new 
church  is  now  roofed  in  and  will  soon 
be  open.  I  hear  that  he  is  planning  a 
Christmas  tree  and  a  miracle  play,  and 
the  people  are  just  wild  about  it." 

Mother  Bell  put  down  her  coffee  cup 
and  looked  at  Dr.  Way  with  an  expression 
of  good-humored  contempt. 

"How  about  wages  and  hours?"  she 
asked.  "Since  this  young  Stonewall 
appeared  on  the  scene  in  June,  has  he 
increased  the  miners'  pay  or  shortened 
their  hours?" 

"No." 

"Then  you're  a  fool!  What  are  all  these 
trimmings  and  fancy  touches?  They 
don't  put  more  money  in  the  miners' 
pockets,  or  give  them  any  more  time 
for  themselves,  and  those  are  the  vital 
questions." 

"Of  course  they  are.  But  what  can  I 
do?  The  men  simply  don't  care  about 
the  Union  any  more.  The  few  who  do 
are  of  the  lowest  sort." 

"There's  nothing  you  can  do, — that's 
sure.  What -you  have  got  to  do  now  is 
to  leave  it  to  me.  I  venture  to  say  that 
in  a  week  or  two  after  I  get  to  Silver 
Creek,  I'll  have  them  all  fighting  to  get 
into  the  Union." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  will;  for  funds  are 
getting  low.  We  need  all  the  contribu- 
tions from  the  miners  that  we  can  get  to 
carry  on  our  work." 

"And  there  is  one  way,  and  one  only, 
in  which  to  do  that — make  them  think 
the  pay  is  too  small,  the  hours  too  long. 
I  shall  point  to  Wyoming,  where  the  pay 
is  much  higher." 

"In  face  of  all  he  has  done  for  them, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  general 
scale  of  wages  in  Colorado,  I  don't  believe 
Stonewall  will  listen  for  a  moment  to  any 
demand  for  more  pay." 

"Of  course  he  won't.  But  what  do  we 
care?  We  will  get  the  miners'  fees;  and, 
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once  started,  they  will  keep  on  with  a 
rush  until  they  use  dynamite;  then 
Stonewall  will  call  in  the  militia  from 
Denver.  All  this  will  make  a  country- 
wide agitation,  and  the  cause  will  benefit 
by  it." 

"You're  an  awfully  clever  woman, 
Mother  Bell." 

"No,  I'm  not;'  but,  as  a  woman,  I  see 
farther  than  you  men,  who  are  too  hasty, 
and  who  often  go  at  a  thing  with  only 
one  idea." 

"My  ideas  in  this  case  are  frazzled 
out  to  something  nil." 

"All  the  better,  then,  that  I  was  sent 
here.  How  soon  do  you  want  me  to  come 
to  Silver  Creek?" 

"As  soon  as  possible.  Zaleski  and  his 
wife  are  the  most  pronounced  malcontents 
in  the  mines.  She's  Russian  and  a  first- 
class  Anarchist.  They  have  just  been  put 
into  a  fine  new  cottage  by  Stonewall, 
and  they  have  a  nice  spare  room,  which 
will  be  at  your  disposal.  Zaleski  is  pre- 
pared to  give  out  that  you  are  his  aunt, 
come  on  a  long-promised  visit  to  see  their 
home.  The  wife  is  a  good  cook,  and 
you're  sure  to  be  comfortable." 

"Are  there  any  children?  I  don't  like 
children  around  when  I  have  an  important 
work  on  hand.  They  are  noisy,  and  they 
hear  and  repeat  things." 

"Not  one.    Rose  says  they  add  to  the 
of  human  misery." 

"Well,  everything  seems  to  be  planning 
out  finely.  You  go  back  to-night,  you 
say?  Then  I'll  come  to-morrow  afternoon, 
as  I  am  ready." 

"Very  well.    I  have  just  time  to  catch 

the  seven-thirty  train  to  F ,  and  reach 

there  before  midnight." 

Dr.  Way  arose  as  he  spoke,  shook 
hands  with  his  confederate,  and,  with 
a  few  more  desultory  words,  took  his 
departure.  Mother  Bell  thereupon  com- 
posed herself  for  a  half  hour's  nap,  and 
in  five  minutes  was  sound  asleep.  Punctu- 
ally at  seven  o'clock  she  sallied  forth 
to  a  cheap  restaurant  near  by  for  her 
evening  meal. 


XIX. 

How  the  trouble  began  neither  Arthur 
nor  his  faithful  superintendent,  Plunkett, 
was  able  to  find  out.  Afterward,  when 
the  cause  was  ascertained,  the  mischief 
had  been  done  beyond  repair.  There  was 
first  a  vague  unrest  among  the  miners, 
fewer  attendants  at  the  weekly  amuse- 
ments provided  at  the  club  house,  surly 
looks  on  the  part  of  the  men  when  they 
met  Plunkett  or  the  young  mine  owner. 
Even  the  fiddler  seemed  to  have  lost  his 
power  over  them,  although  he  redoubled 
his  efforts.  A  few  remained  loyal;  and 
these,  whenever  possible,  gathered  around 
him.  The  first  thing  the  fiddler  noticed 
was  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  miners 
would  not  talk.  Whenever  he  addressed 
them,  he  was  listened  to,  but  in  dead 
silence.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  there 
was  a  conspiracy  among  them  not  to 
engage  in  any  conversation.  Thoroughly 
mystified,  the  fiddler  set  out  to  find  the 
cause,  but  for  a  long  time  was  unsuccessful. 
Then  suddenly  chance  favored  him. 

He  was  sitting  on  a  bench  outside  his 
cabin  one  evening,  playing  on  his  fiddle, 
his  dog  at  his  feet,  when  along  the  path 
leading  from  F—  -  to  the  mines  came  a 
figure  that  he  recognized  as  Zaleski' s 
aunt,  who  was  known  as  Mrs.  Cheetham. 
Zaleski  had  given  out  that  his  aunt,  a 
Pole,  had  married  an  American;  that  she 
talked  English  perfectly,  having  lived  in 
America  since  she  was  a  child;  so  the 
fiddler  was  not  surprised  when  she  came 
up,  and,  sitting  down  near  him  on  a 
bench  he  had  improvised  from  an  old 
box,  entered  into  conversation. 

In  all  things  on  the  alert,  it  did  not 
take  the  fiddler  many  moments  to  find 
out  that  underlying  her  loudly  expressed 
admiration  for  his  playing  was  the  desire 
to  find  out  something  about  him  and 
his  past. 

"You  play  the  fiddle  so  wonderfully, 
Mr.  Smith,  I  am  curious  to  know  who 
taught  you." 

"I  learned  to  play  in  Germany." 
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"Ah,  is  that  so?  I,  too,  have  been 
in  Germany.  What  a  country!  What 
people!  So  poetic!  And  you  lived  there 
long?" 

"Four  years." 

"And  yet  you  are  not  German.  Perhaps, 
then,  you  are  Russian.  They  are  such  a 
wonderful  people  for  learning  to  talk 
foreign  languages  so  perfectly.  I  myself, 
however,  have  never  known  them,  except 
my  niece-in-law,  Rose,  who  speaks  of 
them  so  well." 

"No,  I  am  not  Russian,  nor  did  I  ever 
know  any  Russians  till  I  came  here  to 
the  mines.  Since  then  I  have  often  wished 
I  could  talk  to  them  in  their  own 
tongue." 

"I  have  been  here  only  two  weeks,  Mr. 
Smith,  but  already  I  hear  of  you  pn  all 
sides, — your  fiddle,  your  dog,  your  kind 
heart.  Only  an  Irishman  could  have  the 
big  heart  like  yours." 

"I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but 
I'm  not  exactly  Irish;  in  fact,  I  am 
an  American,  though  I  have  some  Irish 
blood." 

"Ah,  I  knew  it!  Well,  I  must  wish  you 
good-day,  Mr.  Smith.  Do  sometime  come 
to  my  nephew's  house,  and  bring  your 
fiddle." 

With  that  old-fashioned  courtesy  that 
distinguished  him,  the  fiddler  arose  and 
bowed;  and,  with  a  dazzling  smile,  Mrs. 
Cheetham  departed, — but  not  before  she 
had  taken  out  her  handkerchief  from  the 
bosom  of  her  dress,  and  in  doing  so  had 
dropped  a  small  piece  of  paper,  unobserved 
by  herself.  The  fiddler  waited  until 
she  was  out  of  sight;  then  he  stooped 
down,  picked  up  the  paper,  and,  unfolding 
it,  pushed  up  his  spectacles  and  held  the 
paper  close  to  his  eyes.  There  were  three 
lines  of  writing  in  Yiddish,  then  a  name 
in  some  strange  characters,  and  a  few 
numerals.  Folding  the  paper  and  putting 
it  carefully  in  an  inner  pocket  of  his 
coat,  he  drew  his  glasses  down  again 
over  his  eyes;  and,  putting  his  violin  in 
its  case,  he  sat  for  several  moments,  lost 
in  thought.  Then  he  looked  at  his  dog. 


"We  must  find  out  what  this  means, 
Jockie,"  he  said. 

That  same  evening  Arthur  Stonewall, 
in  possession  of  the  mysterious  piece  of 
paper,  called  on  Mrs.  Wagner. 

"I  think  you  understand  Yiddish,"  he 
said;  and  then  he  told  her  about  Mrs. 
Cheetham' s  dropping  the  paper  near  the 
fiddler's  feet,  and  of  his  desire  to  under- 
stand its  meaning. 

Mrs.  Wagner  took  the  paper  and 
glanced  at  it. 

"It  is  rather  mysterious,"  she  said. 
"The  words  are,  'The  trumpet  call  to 
arms  has  come';  then  it  is  signed  with 
the  name  'San  Calisto,'  in  Hebrew  letters; 
and  underneath  are  the  figures  11-7-8." 

Arthur  knit  his  brows. 

"Can  you  make  anything  out  of  it?" 

"I  think  it  is  a  call  to  some  secret 
meeting,  and  the  place  and  time  are 
indicated  by  the  name  and  numbers." 

"You  are  a  genius,  Mrs.  Wagner.  I 
believe  I  have  the  solution.  Whoever  made 
up  that  paper  is  a  person  of  brains  and 
education.  San  Calisto  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Catacombs  in  Rome;  probably, 
in  this  case  it  is  applied  to  the  old, 
abandoned  part  of  my  mines  knowa  as 
the  Catacombs;  while  11-7-8  could  mean 
November  7  at  8  o'clock.  How  does  that 
strike  you?" 

"It  strikes  me  that  you  are  the  genius," 
she  replied,  laughing.  "Yes,  I  believe  you 
are  right.  To-day  is  November  5;  prob- 
ably there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
miners  on  the  7th." 

"And  the  addresses  will  very  likely  be 
all,  or  partly,  in  Yiddish,  and  they  are 
going  to  meet  in  the  Catacombs,  thinking 
it  is  a  safe  place.  If  I  can  arrange  it,  Mrs. 
Wagner,  will  you  go  there  with  me?  We 
can  hide  in  the  back  of  the  mine,  but 
within  hearing  distance.  I  will  go  armed, 
and  will  have  Ferguson  go  with  us.  He 
can  slip  out  and  summon  aid  if  we  get 
into  any  trouble,  which  I  think  is  hardly 
likely." 

Adventure    of    any    kind    appealed    to 
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Mother  Wagner;  so,  without  any  hesita- 
tion, she  agreed  to  accompany  Arthur  to 
the  mines  on  the  night  of  November  7. 

"I  have  a  perfectly  safe  place,"  said 
Arthur, — "a  small  recess  in  the  rocks 
where  my  father  had  a  door  fitted  long 
ago.  It  is  right  by  one  of  the  openings 
into  the  Catacombs,  and  was  once  an 
office  where  the  men  were  paid  so  they 
would  not  have  to  stand  outside  in  stormy 
weather.  It  has  two  ventilating  holes, 
through  which  we  can  easily  see  what 
goes  on;  and  it  bolts  on  the  inside,  besides 
having  a  lock,  of  which  I  have  the  key." 

"That  will  enable  us  to  see  and  hear 
finely." 

"Then  I  will  call  for  you  at  seven  o'clock. 
It  is  dark  by  that  time,  but  I  think  we 
had  better  go  disguised,  so  as  to  pass  for 
the  working  people." 

Mother  Wagner  smiled  her  cheery  smile. 

*' Don't  worry,"  she  said.  "I  will  work 
such  a  metamorphosis  in  my.  appearance 
that  my  own  husband  would  not  know 
me." 

"And  I,"  said  Arthur,  "have  already 
planned  my  disguise." 

Then  he  told  her  what  he  would  do. 

(To  be  continued.) 


An  Irish  Cure  d'Ars. 


BY  R.  F.  O'CONNOR. 


Loss  and  Gain. 


BY    MAGDALEN    ROCK. 


'^TlS  true  that  earthly  loss  may  be 

In  heaven  above  accounted  gain, — 
That,  in  the  future,  one  day  we 

May  give  God  thanks  for  woe  and  pain. 

Since  strife  and  strain  and  misery 
May  aid  us  heaven  to  attain, 

"Tis  true  that  earthly  loss  may  be 
In  heaven  above  accounted  gain. 

The  saints  that  God's  great  glory  see 
Oft  give  God  thanks  when  we  complain, 

And  urge  Him  then  with  prayer  and  plea 
To  end  our  joys  and  pleasures  vain, — 

'Tis  true  that  earthly  loss  may  be 
In  heaven  above  accounted  gain. 


November  17,  1869,  Dublin  dio- 
cese— and  not  only  Dublin  but  all 
Ireland  —  mourned  the  loss  of  a 
remarkable  priest,  who,  dying  at  the  ven- 
erable age  of  eighty-five,  had  just  closed 
a  long  life,  wholly  and  self-sacrificingly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  He  lived 
like  a  saint,  and  died  like  one,  and  his 
memory  is  held  in  benediction. 

This  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Young,  who 
is  still  well  remembered  in  the  Irish 
metropolis,  where  he  chiefly  exercised  his 
ministry.  He  was  only  a  simple  curate, 
but  his  name  is  writ  large  in  the  later 
annals  of  the  Dublin  diocese,  upon  which 
his  virtues  reflected  lustre.  He  was  an 
Irish  Cur£  d'Ars.  A  contemporary  and 
counterpart  of  his  French  prototype,  he 
was  already  drawing  all  hearts  to  himself 
in  his  humble  apostolate  in  Ireland  when 
the  Blessed  Jean  Baptiste  Vianney  was 
attracting  multitudes  to  the  rural  parish 
in  the  south  of  France,  which  his  sanctity 
has  made  famous  throughout  the  world. 
Both  were  types  of  the  races  to  which 
they  belonged;  the  one,  of  the  French 
peasantry  from  whom  he  sprang;  the 
other,  of  a  people  who  have  for  fourteen 
centuries  adhered  unflinchingly  to  the 
faith  preached  by  St.  Patrick.  The  seeds 
of  holiness  in  both  were  sown  in  Catholic 
homes,  wherein  worldliness,  sapping  faith 
and  fervor,  was  forbidden  entrance;  both 
had  the  fostering  care  of  pious  parents. 

Henry  Young,  the  eldest  son  of  a 
wealthy  Dublin  merchant,  came  of  a 
family  which  gave  four  sons  to  the  priest- 
hood and  three  daughters  to  the  cloister. 
Father  William  Young,  the  next  in  age, 
who  was  noted  for  his  zeal  and  piety, 
after  serving  as  curate  in  Bray,  became 
parish  priest  at  Kinsealy,  Howth,  and 
Baldoyle,  where  he  built  churches  and 
also  established  schools.  At  Phibsborough, 
a  northern  suburb  of  Dublin,  he  began  the 
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mission  where  the  Vincentians  have  now  a 
magnificent  church  and  spacious  presbytery. 
Aiming  at  higher  perfection,  he  entered 
the  novitiate  of  the  Trappists,  but  was 
compelled  by  broken  health  to  abandon 
the  monastic  life.  He  then  made  England 
the  scene  of  his  labors,  working  among 
the  miners  in  Cornwall  and  giving  missions 
and  retreats  up  and  down  the  country. 

His  younger  brother,  James,  who  had 
served  under  him  as  curate  in  Ireland, 
was  for  many  years  parish  priest  of 
Finglas.  He,  too,  wished  to  enter  some 
austere  religious  Order,  but  was  dissuaded 
by  his  brother  Henry.  Charles,  the 
youngest  son,  gave  up  studying  for  a  pro- 
fession, to  become  a  Jesuit.  One  of  the 
sisters,  Catherine,  became  a  Poor  Clare; 
and  two  others,  Ursuline  nuns,  one  being 
foundress  of  the  convent  of  her  Order 
in  Thurles. 

Henry  Young  was  evidently  an  elect 
soul.  From  the  moment  that  his  reason 
dawned,  we  are  told,  he  led  a  life 
of  prayer,  mortification,  and  austerity, 
passing  whole  hours  in  meditation  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  or  practising  pen- 
ances out  of  proportion  with  his  tender 
age,  and  denying  himself  the  smallest 
indulgences.  From  his  childhood  he  loved 
the  poor;  the  more  tempting  portions  of 
his  food  were  always  set  aside  for  them, 
and  to  them  he  gave  his  pocket  money 
or  whatever  else  he  received.  The  only 
Catholic  seminary  then  in  the  archdiocese 
of  Dublin  was  at  Inch,  near  Balbriggan,  a 
small  seaport  town  between  the  metropolis 
and  Drogheda;  and  to  this  he  was  sent 
early.  There  the  future  apostolic  priest 
was  foreshadowed  in  the  pious  youth,  who 
enrolled  a  number  of  his  school  companions 
in  a  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
drew  up  a  rule  of  life  for  their  direction, 
in  which  many  of  them  persevered. 

On  leaving  school,  Henry  Young,  like 
his  younger  brothers,  manifested  an 
attraction  to  the  religious  life  and  thought 
of  becoming  a  Cistercian.  But  Providence 
had  other  designs  in  his  regard.  His  father 
strongly  opposed  it,  and  sent  him  to 


Rome,  where,  about  1802,  he  began  his 
ecclesiastical  studies  at  the  Propaganda 
College.  This  was  two  years  after  the 
return  of  Pius  VII.  to  the  Eternal  City, 
where  peace  and  order  once  more  reigned 
under  the  mild  rule  of  that  saintly  Pontiff. 
One  so  thoroughly  Catholic  and  deeply 
religious  found  himself  in  a  congenial 
atmosphere  in  Rome,  where  everything 
spoke  to  him  of  the  numerous  saints  who 
had  abided  there,  and  whose  memory 
lured  him  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

His  sister,  the  abbess  of  St.  Clare,  says 
it  was  during  his  sojourn  in  Rome  that, 
praying  in  one  of  those  churches  in  which 
he  spent  every  hour  he  could  spare  from 
his  studies,  he  felt  inspired  to  lead  a 
life  of  extraordinary  austerity  and  self- 
denial.  He  seems  to  have  considered  this 
a  special  call,  and  scrupulously  followed 
it  throughout  his  long  life.  He  earnestly 
entreated  a  young  fellow-student  who 
died  while  he  was  at  college,  that,  as  soon 
as  he  entered  heaven,  he  would  ask  for 
him  that  henceforward  his  mind  might 
never  be  occupied  with  anything  but  God, 
or  what  related  to  God's  service.  The 
dying  student  replied:  "If  I  have  the 
power  of  recollection,  I  will  not  fail  to 
do  so."  Another  of  his  fellow-students, 
who  afterward  became  a  Roman  prelate, 
told  a  Jesuit  priest  that,  if  he  survived 
Father  Henry  Young,  he  thought  it  not 
unlikely  he  would  be  called  upon  to  testify 
that  even  at  the  College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda he  led  a  life  of  heroic  sanctity. 

When  the  second  invasion  of  Rome  by 
the  French  troops  in  1808  led  to  the 
violent  dispersion  of  the  Propaganda 
students,  Henry  Young  found  refuge  in 
the  house  of  the  Vincentians,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  enforced 
sojourn.  The  Dublin  student  impressed 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  at  the 
Vincentian  College  of  Monte  Celeno,  as 
he  had  done  at  the  Propaganda.  Address- 
ing the  students  of  the  Irish  College  in 
1832,  one  who  had  been  well  acquainted 
with  him  said  that  he  would  be  ready, 
if  he  survived  him,  to  bear  witness  on 
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oath  to  his  sanctity,  and  that  he  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  day  came  when 
their  countryman  would  be  venerated 
at  the  altars  of  the  Church.  His  Vin- 
centian  director  related  wonderful  things 
of  his  penitent, — of  many  a  divine  vision 
vouchsafed  to  him,  and  of  the  supernatural 
light  which  would  sometimes  fill  his  cell. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  Father's  papers 
contain  numerous  details  as  to  the  youthful 
epoch  of  the  holy  priest's  student  days. 

On  Pentecost  Sunday,  June  10,  1810, 
he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Concannon, 
an  Irish  prelate;  and  in  1814  he  was 
recalled  to  Ireland  by  Archbishop  Murray, 
then  in  Rome.  On  Christmas  Day  of 
that  year,  having  crossed  from  Holyhead 
in  a  coal  brig  (the  only  vessel  leaving  that 
port  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  him  to 
Dublin  early  enough  to  celebrate  Mass 
on  that  morning),  he  proceeded  straight 
from  the  landing  place  to  the  Augustinian 
church  in  John's  Lane,  and  there  offered 
up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  the  first  time 
on  Irish  soil.  It  was  only  after  he  had 
said  his  three  Masses  that  he  visited  his 
parents  and  sought  some  much-needed  rest. 

His  first  curacy  was  at  St.  Michan's, 
Mary's  Lane;  and  his  second,  at  St. 
Nicholas  of  Myra;  both  churches  (or 
chapels  as  they  were  commonly  called) 
being  situated  in  two  of  the  poorest  and 
most  populous  districts  of  Dublin.  As 
he  says  himself,  he  delighted  in  church 
duties,  and  gave  himself  up  wholly,  and 
con  amore,  to  parochial  work.  Still  he 
found  time  for  private  devotions.  The 
last  lingerer  in  the  church  at  night  left 
him  upon  his  knees;  the  earliest  riser 
on  the  morrow  found  him  still  bowed 
before  the  altar.  His  sleep  was  necessarily 
of  the  briefest.  The  floor,  or  two  or  three 
planks  nailed  together,  served  him  for 
a  bed;  a  log  of  wood  or  a  book  was  his 
only  pillow.  During  a  great  part  of  his 
life  he  ate  but  once  a  day,  and  that  was 
in  the  afternoon;  and  that  single  meal 
was  often  nothing  but  bread  and  water. 
Even  at  his  father's  house,  on  his  return 
from  Rome,  he  never  slept  in  the  bed, 


or  made  any  use  of  the  luxuries  provided 
for  him. 

His  mother  had  his  room  at  St.  Michan's 
presbytery  comfortably  furnished  and 
carpeted.  Calling  in  after  a  few  days, 
she  found  that  the  furniture  had  disap- 
peared, with  the  exception  of  the  wooden 
part  of  the  bedstead,  one  chair  and  a 
stool,  on  which  sat  Father  Young  cutting 
up  the  carpet  into  short  lengths,  the  chair 
being  covered  with  the  strips.  It  was 
extremely  cold  weather,  and  there  was 
no  fire  in  the  room.  Mrs.  Young  said: 
"Why  are  you  destroying  your  carpet, 
Henry?"  -"O  mother,"  he  replied, 
"the  poor  women  about  here  are  badly 
off,  perishing  with  cold,  and  I  am  cutting 
up  the  carpet  to  give  them  to  make 
petticoats  for  themselves.  I  have  a  shel- 
tered room,  and  I  don't  need  a  carpet. "- 
"But,"  she  persisted,  "where  is  all  the 
furniture?  You  have  not  left  me  even  a 
chair  to  sit  on."  "The  bedstead,"  he 
said,  "makes  a  very  good  seat,  and  I  kept 
a  chair  in  case  the  Archbishop  might  call; 
the  rest  I  gave  to  some  poor  friends  of 
mine  who  had  nothing." 

Father  Peter  Kenny,  the  well-known 
Jesuit,  who  knew  him  intimately,  said 
that  Father  Henry  Young  was  the  only 
person  he  had  known  or  heard  of  in  his 
own  time  who  practised  to  the  very  letter 
the  austerities  of  the  saints  of  former 
ages,  —  an  opinion  shared  by  Dr.  Blake, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  then  one  of  the 
Dublin  clergy,  and  many  of  his  clerical 
brethren.  His  charity  was  boundless,  and 
the  need  for  it  was  great.  The  people 
were  steeped  in  poverty.  Destitution 
was  aggravated  by  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  extinction  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
which  made  most  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  absentees,  —  having  abandoned 
their  Dublin  mansions  and  set  up  town 
houses  in  London,  closing  one  of  the 
principal  avenues  of  expenditure,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Irish  metropolis. 

Dublin  to  this  day  bears  evidence 
of  the  social  disadvantage  of  over- 
centralization,  the  mansions  of  many  of 
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the  old  aristocracy  being  turned  into 
suites  of  offices  or  overcrowded  tenement 
houses,  given  up  to  dirt,  dinginess,  and 
decay;  the  lamentable  result  being  a 
heritage  of  chronic,  festering  poverty 
among  the  masses,  to  remedy  which  is 
an  almost  insoluble  problem.  The  inven- 
tion of  machinery,  superseding  hand-loom 
labor,  had  thrown  thousands  of  weavers 
out  of  employment;  while  fever,  starva- 
tion, and  cold  threatened  to  decimate  the 
population.  There  were  as  yet  no  Sisters 
of  Charity  or  Mercy,  no  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Societies,  no  workhouses,  and  all  was 
left  to  private  benevolence. 

It  was  a  state  of  things  that  appealed 
to  the  charitable  and  sympathetic  heart 
of  Father  Henry  Young.  Every  penny 
he  could  procure,  every  article  he  received, 
was  at  once  given  to  the  poor,  whose 
misery  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  alleviate. 
He  would  carry  on  his  back  a  bundle  of 
straw  to  make  a  bed  for  some  desolate, 
fever-stricken  creature  in  a  wretched  cell 
or  garret;  or  loads  of  bread  for  famishing 
children  huddled  together  in  some  loath- 
some alley;  or  take  off  his  waistcoat  to 
give  it  to  some  shivering  beggar.  One 
very  cold  day  he  met  a  miserable  old 
man,  for  whose  dilapidated  hat  he  gave 
his  own  in  exchange.  The  beggar,  sur- 
prised and  distressed,  wished  to  return 
the  priest's  hat,  but  Father  Young  said: 
"No;  I  shall  find  it  much  easier  to  get 
another  than  you  would." 

Mr.  Young,  calling  one  day  to  see  his 
son,  told  him  that  if  he  had  any  friends 
he  should  like  to  invite  to  dinner,  he 
would  be  most  happy  to  entertain  them. 
Father  Young  replied  that  he  had  some 
friends  to  whom  he  very  much  wished  to 
give  a  good  dinner.  The  day  was  fixed, 
and  Mr.  Young  on  his  return  home  gave 
suitable  orders.  The  hour  named  for  the 
feast  arrived,  and  so  did  Father  Young, 
accompanied  by  a  large  party  of  the  most 
miserable  beggars.  Mr.  Young  remon- 
strated, but  his  son  settled  the  question 
by  saying:  "You  told  me  to  invite  my 
friends,  father,  and  I  have  done  so, —  I 


have  no  other  friends."  On  another  occa- 
sion, when  he  had  completely  exhausted 
his  resources  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
a  number  of  beggars  followed  him  to  his 
father's  house,  where  he  was  going  to  dine. 
On  arriving,  he  told  the  cook  to  bring  up 
whatever  meat  was  in  the  house;  she  did 
so,  and  he  distributed  it  amongst  his  poor 
people.  He  then  went  to  his  mother,  and 
related  what  he  had  done,  suggesting  that 
she  could  easily  supply  the  deficiency. 

Another  plan  he  often  adopted,  on 
discovering  some  respectable  poor  family 
in  distress,  was  to  pay  them  a  visit, 
and,  when  leaving,  put  money  into  the 
mother's  hand,  requesting  her  to  have  a 
good  supper  ready  for  him  at  a  stated 
hour.  In  this  delicate  manner  he  pro- 
vided a  comfortable  meal  for  the  objects 
of  his  solicitude,  which  he  never  returned 
to  share.  On  one  occasion  a  priest  had 
placed  some  of  his  clothes  before  the  fire 
to  air.  Father  Young  chanced  to  enter 
the  room,  and,  being  at  the  time  in  search 
of  some  relief  for  a  poor  man,  took  the 
clothes  and  gave  them  to  him.  On  the 
owner's  inquiring  for  his  missing  apparel, 
Father  Young  quietly  told  him  that  he 
had  given  them  to  a  poor  applicant,  who 
much  needed  them,  and  consoled  his 
friend  by  reminding  him  that  "naked  we 
came  into  this  world,  and  naked  we  will 
go  out  of  it." 

Father  Young  was  one  of  those  who 
held  that  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  He  called  himself  "the 
poorest  priest  in  the  diocese."  It  was  true, 
for  he  stripped  himself  of  everything;  and 
when  he  died  four  shillings  and  a  penny 
(short  of  a  dollar)  was  the  amount  of 
cash  he  was  then  possessed  of.  Like  St. 
Francis,  he  loved  the  poor  and  poverty; 
like  the  Saint  of  Assisi,  he  took  "Madonna 
Poverta"  as  his  spiritual  spouse.  "Like 
an  eager  explorer,  he  began  to  go  about 
the  highways  and  byways  of  the  city, 
diligently  seeking  her  whom  his  soul  did 
love."  *  He  placed  poverty,  voluntarily 


*  "  Sacrum  Comraercium,"    Translated  by  Montgomery 
Carmichael, 
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embraced  in  a  spirit  of  abnegation, — 
santissima  povertade,  as  it  is  phrased  in 
the  quaint  Mediaeval  Italian  of  the 
"Fioretti," — among  the  highest  virtues. 
His  life,  as  outlined  in  the  charming 
monograph  in  which  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton  has  paid  a  tribute  to  his 
memory,*  often  recalls  St.  Francis,  St. 
Philip  Neri,  and  that  most  Franciscan  of 
modern  saints,  the  Cure  of  Ars. 

In  1818  Father  Young  was  laid  low 
with  fever,  contracted  in  one  of  his 
numerous  sick  calls.  It  was  on  that  occa- 
sion a  positive  mortification  to  him  to 
exchange  his  hard  resting-place,  where  he 
snatched  a  few  hours  of  brief  repose,  for 
a  comfortable  bed. 

After  his  recovery,  Father  Young  was 
sent  to  the  rural  portion  of  the  parish 
at  Harold's  Cross.  This  southern  suburb 
derives  its  name  from  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  Danish  King  Harold;  for 
in  ancient  times  it  was  the  scene  of 
many  sanguinary  encounters  between  the 
invading  Danes  and  the  native  Irish. 
It  was  once  Church  property.  It  is 
traditionally  recorded  that  St.  Patrick 
preached  there,  and  the  stones  with  which 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  (now  in  posses- 
sion of  Protestants)  was  built  were  taken 
from  a  quarry  at  Harold's  Cross,  —  one 
continuous  line  of  voluntary  laborers 
from  the  quarry  to  the  cathedral  passing 
from  hand  to  hand  the  stones  required 
for  this  purpose. 

When  Father  Young  came  there  he 
found  it  in  as  bad  a  state  as  the  Blessed 
Jean  Baptiste  Vianney  found  Ars.  Like 
him,  he  wrought  a  much-needed  reforma- 
tion in  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  old  fighting  traditions 
of  the  place  had  left  their  mark;  only 
that  instead  of  the  Irish  fighting  the 
Danes,  they  fought  among  themselves. 
Faction  fights  between  the  mountain 
clans  and  the  citizens  were  of  frequent 
occurrence;  while  gatherings  at  evening 
around  the  May-pole,  which  attracted 

*  A  sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Father  Henry  Young 
of  Dublin.  1874. 


many  loose  characters,  led  to  drinking, 
quarrelling,  and  other  disorders.  The 
green,  now  transformed  into  a  very  pretty 
little  enclosed  park,  was  the  scene  of  these 
undesirable  meetings.  Though  diminu- 
tive in  stature,  and  only  just  recovered 
from  a  wasting  illness,  the  priest  set 
himself  to  accomplish  a  Herculean  labor. 
With  him  to  will  a  thing  was  to  do  it. 
He  worked  unceasingly  day  and  night 
until  he  accomplished  a  complete  refor- 
mation of  the  entire  district.  There  was 
five  o'clock  Mass  in  the  chapel  every 
morning  for  the  mill- workers ;  and  in  the 
evening,  when  the  bell  was  rung  for  night 
prayers,  he  walked  through  the  village 
urging  everyone  to  attend.  He  put  a 
notice  in  the  window  of  the  small  room 
he  occupied  near  the  chapel  that  confes- 
sions were  heard  at  all  hours. 

In  the  evening,  when  a  crowd  gathered 
round  the  May-pole,  he  fearlessly  forced 
his  way  into  the  fighting  ring,  amid  men 
wild  with  drink  and  excitement,  and  com- 
pelled a  truce.  Over  and  over  again,  in 
this  way  he  stopped  bloody  encounters, 
and  not  seldom  succeeded  in  inducing 
a  great  number  of  those  who,  a  moment 
before,  were  flourishing  their  cudgels, 
and  vowing  vengeance  on  their  oppo- 
nents, to  follow  him  to  the  chapel,  and 
to  perform  there  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 
He  entirely  suppressed  faction  fighting 
at  Harold's  Cross,  as  the  late  Dr.  Leahy, 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  did  in  Tipperary. 
And,  to  secure  a  lasting  reformation  in 
the  district,  he  founded  schools,  over 
which  he  placed  a  religious  community. 

His  work  was  not  restricted  to  Harold's 
Cross.  At  night,  it  is  related,  the  small 
figure  of  the  zealous  priest  was  often  seen 
as  late  as  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  some- 
times at  two  and  half-past  two  in  the 
morning,  wending  its  way  to  Milltown, 
about  two  miles  distant,  in  order  suddenly 
to  appear  in  the  drinking  and  dancing 
houses,  and  disperse  the  revellers.  On 
his  way  he  would  knock  at  the  door  of 
a  young  boy  who  was  very  dear  to  him, 
and  who  never  failed  to  obey  his 
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summons,  even  when  it  awoke  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  slumbers.  The  priest 
and  his  young  companion  then  proceeded 
together,  reciting  the  fifteen  decades  of 
the  Rosary.  Armed  with  prayer,  strong 
in  faith,  they  suddenly  surprised  riotous 
men  in  the  midst  of  their  pleasures.  The 
aspect  of  God's  servant,  or  a  few  of  those 
words  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
choose  on  these  occasions,  achieved  what 
a  band  of  policemen  could  not  have  done.  * 

As  at  Harold's  Cross,  he  established 
a  school  in  the  village  of  Mill  town,  feeling 
that  to  bring  the  rising  generation  under 
the  influence  of  religious  teaching  was 
the  surest  way  of  securing  that  the  future 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  next  genera- 
tion would  have  happy  homes,  undefiled 
by  sin.  He  did  more:  he  transformed  a 
stable  into  a  small  church,  the  first  which 
had  been  consecrated  in  the  County  of 
Dublin  for  a  hundred  years.  Then,  as 
later  on,  the  proselytizers  were  preying 
upon  the  Catholic  fold  like  wolves,  using 
every  artifice  to  Protestantize  the  Cath- 
olic children.  Seeing  some  children  of  his ' 
congregation  in  a  Protestant  school,  he 
commanded  them  to  leave.  The  teachers, 
not  content  with  throwing  him  down  the 
stairs,  brought  a  bogus  action  for  assault 
against  him;  but  O'Conriell,  then  leading 
the  Emancipation  movement  on  to  vic- 
tory, defended  him  and  obtained  his 
acquittal.  It  is  noted  that  three  men 
who  bore  false  witness  against  him  died 
miserably  before  the  close  of  that  year. 

On  another  occasion  also  he  had  to 
endure  rough  usage  at  the  hands  of  the 
Protestants,  a  party  of  whom  waylaid 
him  in  a  lonely  place  near  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
seriously  injured  if  a  number  of  boatmen 
had  not  arrived.  It  required  all  Father 
Young's  influence  to  prevent  his  assail- 
ants—  itinerant  preachers  or  "Gospel 
readers,"  as  they  were  called  —  from 
getting  a  ducking  in  the  canal. 

Another   scene   of   the  same  kind    took 


place  in  a  dancing  house,  which  he  entered 
late  one  night  with  the  object  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  revelry,  when  a  Protestant 
struck  him.  The  Catholics  there  hotly 
resented  the  outrage.  They  rushed  upon 
the  ruffian  with  such  fury  that,  if  Father 
Henry  had  not  thrust  himself  between 
them,  he  would  have  been  in  danger  of 
his  life.  When  the  man's  employer  heard 
of  the  occurrence,  he  dismissed  him;  but 
Father  Young,  hearing  of  it,  insisted  on 
his  being  taken  back.  The  other  men, 
however,  refused  to  work  with  one  who 
had  struck  the  priest,  and  he-  had  to 
seek  a  living  elsewhere. 

He  was  very  fond  of  children,  who  fol- 
lowed him  everywhere  in  troops.  He  not 
only  suffered  the  little  ones  to  come  unto 
him,  like  the  Master,  but  he  played  with 
them  and  won  their  affections,  in  order 
to  instil  his  teaching  in  their  receptive 
minds  and  innocent  hearts.  At  one  time 
he  procured  an  empty  cask,  large  enough 
to  hold  his  diminutive  form,  and  allowed 
the  boys  to  roll  him  about  in  it,  to  their 
infinite  delight.  Then,  at  a  given  moment, 
he  rang  a  bell,  and,  emerging  from  the 
cask,  led  the  tumultuous  crowd  of  urchins 
to  the  church,  where  he  catechised  them. 
When  the  death  of]a  child  was  announced 
to  him,  a  smile  always  shone  on  his 
face.  He  would  rub  his  hands  together — 
his  gesture  when  pleased, — repeating  to 
himself,  "A  soul  gone  to  heaven, — a  soul 
gone  to  heaven!"*  A  young  girl  of  great 
innocence  and  piety  was  found  dead,  with 
her  prayer-book  in  her  hand.  Preaching 
on  the  blessedness  of  such  an  end,  he 
exclaimed,  his  face  beaming  with  joy,  and 
with  a  most  expressive  gesture:  "This 
young  girl's  death  is  a  triumph.  She 
fought  well  the  battle  of  life,  and  died 
with  the  sword  in  her  hand." 


*    Lady  Fullerton,  op.  cit.,  pp.   64,  65. 


*  Dr.  Montague,  president  of  Maynooth  College,  used 
to  relate  that  when  accompanying  Father  Young  in  an 
open  boat,  a  sudden  squall  came  on  when  they  were  in 
the  Channel  opposite  Bray.  They  were  in  real  danger, 
but,  instead  of  being  alarmed.  Father  Henry  kept  rubbing 
his  hands  in  great  glee,  saying,  "We'll  soon  be  in  heaven, — 
we'll  soon  be  in  heaven!  " 


(To  be  continued.) 
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\ 
Donna  Teresa's  Forgiveness. 


BY    MARY    CRAWFORD    FRASER. 


¥  T  was  a  warm  night  even  for  the  height 
/|  of  the  Tuscan  summer,  and  Donna 
f  Teresa  laid  down  her  embroidery  and 
came  out  on  the  balcony  to  draw  a  breath 
of  fresher  air.  Behind  her,  the  spacious 
room  was  but  dimly  lit  by  the  old-fashioned 
brass  lamp  on  the  centre  table;  and  the 
hot  wind,  that  had  been  blowing  since 
sunset,  moved  the  hangings  here  and  there 
as  if  some  one  were  creeping  stealthily 
between  them  and  the  wall.  The  sense 
of  loneliness  was  intensified  by  the  whisper 
of  disaster  that  the  sirocco  always  brings 
with  it.  Once  or  twice  the  woman  on  the 
balcony  glanced  back  into  the  great,  empty 
apartment,  and  then  turned  shudderingly 
to  the  outer  night,  which,  dark  and 
menacing  though  it  might  be,  at  least 
held  none  of  the  sad  ghosts  of  memory 
that  haunted  the  chamber  within. 

For  there,  by  the  table,  just  where 
she  had  left  her  work,  the  kind,  chivalrous 
husband  used  to  sit  in  the  evenings, 
reading  some  great  book,  and  looking  up 
from  time  to  time  to  smile  into  his  wife's 
eyes  or  to  reach  for  her  hand  and  kiss 
it  softly.  The  needle  had  pricked  his 
cheek  once,  and  they  had  both  laughed 
like  children.  That  was  in  the  happy 
year  when  Enrico  was  born,  and  his 
carved  cradle  was  always  set  close  to 
his  mother's  chair.  Carlo  had  come 
later;  and,  in  memory,  Donna  Teresa 
could  see  the  two  little  boys  playing  about 
on  the  fur  rugs,  and  pouting  a  little 
when  old  Pina  appeared  to  carry  them  off 
to  bed.  There  was  always  a  halt  in  the 
doorway  to  look  at  the  notches  "Babbo" 
had  made  the  last  time  he  measured 
their  growth,  Carlo  proclaiming  for  the 
hundredth  time  that,  though  he  was  the 
younger,  he  was  the  taller  of  the  two, 
and  intended  to  remain  so. 


*   This    story  is  adapted  for  THE  AVE  MARIA  from  the 
N  uovo  Tesoro,  by  Monsignor  Lodovico  SchOller. 


The  happy  years  had  flown  all  too  soon. 
The  kind  husband  was  taken  away  while 
his  sons  were  still  little  fellows.  Now 
they  were  young  men,  and  all  their 
mother's  teaching  and  example  had  not 
availed  to  make  them  walk  in  their 
father's  footsteps.  It  is  so  hard  for  a 
woman  alone  to  bring  up  boys  rightly! 
These  two,  impulsive,  warm-hearted,  but 
wild  as  young  hawks,  had  not  brought 
credit  to  the  old  house  or  comfort  to  their 
mother.  Carlo  had  taken  his  share  of 
the  patrimony,  and  wandered  away  to 
spend  it  on  strange  adventures  in  strange 
lands.  Enrico  was  the  gayest  prodigal 
in  Florence,  the  soul  and  leader  in 
a  thousand  scandalous  escapades.  No 
wonder  his  mother's  eyes  were  full  of 
tears  as  she  looked  down  on  the  dark 
city,  where  even  now  he  might  be  plunged 
in  reckless  play  and  debauch,  or  drawn, 
as  he  had  so  often  been  before,  into  some 
bloody  quarrel. 

For  all  this  happened  in  the  olden 
days,  when  Florence  was  rent  with  factions. 
And  as  Donna  Teresa  leaned  over  the 
balcony,  her  Rosary  between  her  fingers 
and  a  prayer  for  her  boy  on  every  bead, 
her  heart  was  talking  to  itself,  as  mothers' 
hearts  will,  quite  apart  from  the  petitions 
that  her  lips  were  murmuring  so  passion- 
ately. "Where  is  Enrico, — oh,  where? 
The  city  is  divided  against  itself.  It  is 
full  of  murder  and  hatred.  And  Enrico 
is  so  proud,  so  quick  to  take  offence! 
His  hand  flies  to  his  sword  at  every 
provocation.  O  Lord,  have  pity  on  me! 
Take  from  my  sons  their  riches  if  Thou 
wilt,  but  never  let  them  lose  Thy  holy 
fear." 

Midnight  rang  out  in  solemn  strokes 
from  San  Miniato,  rolling  down  over  the 
dark,  seething  town  like  a  sentence  of 
death.  Donna  Teresa  shivered  involun- 
tarily, and  turned  to  re-enter  the  room. 
But  another  sound  came  to  her  ears,  and 
she  stood  as  if  frozen  on  the  threshold. 
Flying  feet  were  racing  over  the  pavement 
below.  She  always  left  the  front  door 
ajar  for  her  son,  and  now  she  heard  it 
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swing  heavily  on  its  hinges.  Ah,  the 
trouble  had  come!  Enrico,  hunted  and 
pursued,  had  rushed  home  for  refuge. 
Now  the  steps  were  in  the  corridor, 
hurrying,  hurrying;  and  her  heart  seemed 
dead  in  her  breast,  so  that  still  she  could 
not  move.  Then  a  cry,  half  of  horror, 
half  of  relief,  escaped  her  lips.  It  was 
not  Enrico  who  burst  into  the  room,  but 
a  total  stranger.  As  he  paused,  swaying, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  the  light 
showed  a  young  face  distorted  with  fear, 
the  eyes  bloodshot  and  despairing,  the 
long  locks  straying  over  the  ashen 
brow  and  cheeks.  In  the  right  hand  the 
youth  still  grasped  a  rapier  running  with 
blood,  that  spread  in  dark  gouts  on  the 
marble  floor. 

He  looked  once  into  Donna  Teresa's 
face,  then  staggered  toward  her  and 
flung  himself  at  her  feet,  catching  at  her 
skirt  and  kissing  it  crazily. 

"Have  pity  upon  me!"  he  wailed, — 
"have  pity  upon  me!  You  must, — you 
will!" 

All  the  woman  in  Donna  Teresa  went 
out  to  him  in  pity,  —  recoiled,  too,  in 
horror. 

"But  you  are  covered  with  blood,— 
you  seem  to  be  dying!"  she  said.  "Is 
not  this  the  sweat  of  death  on  your  face? 
Who  are  you?  What  do  you  seek?  How 
have  you  dared  to  break  into  this  house 
with  a  reeking  sword  in  your  hand?" 

"I  have — killed  a— man!"  the  stranger 
replied,  gasping  between  each  word.  "I 
will  try  to  tell  you.  I  have  killed — killed 
some  one  in  these  strange  parts,  far 
from  my  own  people.  Oh,  listen — have 
patience — I  must  tell  you!  In  a  street 
not  far  from  here,  as  I  walked  alone,  a 
young  man,  coming  very  swiftly,  pushed 
me  aside  and  passed.  I  never  inflict 
insults,  neither  will  I  suffer  them,  and  I 
reproved  the  man  for  his  discourtesy. 
He  turned,  and,  beginning  to  abuse  me 
violently,  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  at 
me.  I  parried  his  stroke  and  ran  him 
through  the  body.  He  fell.  I  was  stunned, 
horrified.  I  saw  no  more.  I  knew  I  had 


committed  a  crime,  that  was  all.  I  fled 
from  the  spot.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
already  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  pursuers 
on  my  track.  I  reached  your  door — it 
was  open — I  rushed  in.  But  you,  lady — 
you  are  trembling  with  fear!  Do  you 
think  I  would  harm  you?  Here,  take  my 
rapier!  I  give  it  into  your  hands." 

"I  tremble  indeed,"  Donna  Teresa 
replied,  recoiling  from  the  offered  weapon, 
"but  with  horror,  not  with  fear.  How 
can  I  help  shuddering  at  the  sight  of  that 
blood?  You  have  killed  a  man,  a  fellow- 
creature.  You  have  torn  a  soul  from  the 
arms  of  Christ  and  perhaps  sent  it  to 
eternal  punishment.  But  what  do  you 
want  of  me?  What  is  there  that  I  can  do 
for  you?" 

"You  can  save  me!"  the  young  man 
cried  passionately, — "you  can  save  me! 
I  am  a  Roman.  I  came  to  Florence  only 
a  few  days  ago,  to  attend  to  some  business 
for  my  mother.  I  have  here  no  friends, 
no  acquaintances  even.  Hide  me  for  a 
few  hours,  and  then  I  will  depart.  If  I 
can  only  get  over  the  frontier  to  Pistoia 
I  shall  be  safe." 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  shadowy 
room.  The  light  of  the  lamp  gleamed 
red  on  the  blood-stained  rapier,  and 
showed  the  man's  drawn  face  and  de- 
spairing eyes.  Yet  Donna  Teresa  did  not 
speak.  She  loathed  him  and  his  weapon. 

"Then  I  am  to  be  taken,"  he  exclaimed, 
coming  a  step  nearer  to  her, — "taken  and 
dragged  to  the  scaffold?  I  am  to  bring 
this  infamy  upon  my  family?  Have  you 
no  pity  for  my  poor  mother?"  He  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  moaned: 
"O  mother, '  mother,  are  you  to  see  your 
son  no  more?  Will  your  last  tidings  of 
him  be  those  of  his  crime  and  its  sentence  ? ' ' 
The  tears  forced  themselves  between  his 
fingers;  his  heart  seemed  breaking.  But 
suddenly  he  raised  his  head  and  asked 
almost  imperiously:  "Have  you  no  sons 
of  your  own?" 

The  thrust  went  home  and  broke  down 
the  woman's  defences. 

"Indeed    I    have,"    she    said    sadly, — 
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"two,    young    like    you,     unhappy    boy; 
proud  and  overbearing  like  you!" 

"And  if  one  of  them,"  the  young 
Roman  urged  eagerly,  "insulted,  attacked, 
had  slain  his  enemy,  if  he  were  flying 
from  the  gendarmes — ah,  you  weep!  You 
are  a  mother.  By  that  sacred  title,  I 
implore  you — 

He  broke  off  and  stood  transfixed,  and 
Donna  Teresa  caught  her  breath  and 
listened  almost  as  anxiously.  There  was 
the  sound  of  many  footsteps  in  the  street, 
an  uproar  of  angry  voices  below. 

"Do  you  hear  that?"  the  man  cried 
hoarsely.  "Oh,  they  are  looking  for  me,— 
they  are  coming  to  seize  me!  Are  you 
going  to  give  me  up?" 

Did  any  good  woman  ever  give  up  a 
man  to  his  enemies?  Donna  Teresa 
shook  her  head.  She  could  not  speak, 
but  there  was  no  need.  She  caught  the 
young  man's  arm,  dragged  him  toward 
a  side  door,  pushed  him  into  the  room 
beyond,  then  closed  and  locked  the  door 
and  slipped  the  key  into  her  pocket. 
Then  she  turned  toward  the  other  door, 
her  hand  on  her  heart.  She  had  under- 
taken to  save  the  fugitive:  would  she  be 
able  to  do  so  if  the  gendarmes  insisted 
on  searching  the  house? 

Footsteps  and  murmurs  were  heard  in 
the  corridor.  Then  the  door  was  opened 
and  an  angry  crowd  burst  into  the  room, 
men  and  women  gesticulating  and  talking 
excitedly.  They  parted  to  admit  two 
strong  men  who  were  carrying  some  one 
very  gently  in  their  locked  arms,  — •  a 
dying  man.  They  laid  him  on  a  couch. 
Good  God!  It  was  Enrico,  pale  as  death, 
with  a  great  wound  in  his  side! 

Donna  Teresa  was  harboring  the  slayer 
of  her  own  son!  One  piercing  cry  rent 
the  air.  The  next  instant  she  was  on 
her  knees  beside  her  boy,  her  arms 
around  him,  his  head  on  her  bosom, 
his  fast-dimming  eyes  looking  up  into 
her  face. 

"  Mother, — my  own  mother!"  he  gasped. 
"You  see  God  has  punished  me — I  have 
deserved  this.  I  provoked  the  man — I 


charge  you  to  prove  his  innocence — in  my 
name!  Bless  me,  mother!  I  die  repenting 
of  my  sins." 

Then  he  passed  away. 

The  dawn  was  at  hand.  The  crowd 
had  melted  away  silently,  respecting  the 
sacredness  of  Donna  Teresa's  grief.  Now 
all  was  still.  She  rose  from  where  she  had 
been  kneeling  beside  her  dead  son  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  inner  chamber. 
The  young  Roman,  alone  there  in  hiding, 
had  heard  and  understood  all.  Fears  for 
himself  had  given  place  to  an  agony  of 
sorrow  for  the  gentle  lady  whose  heart 
he  had  broken, — -for  the  generous  boy 
whose  dying  words  had  reached  his  ears. 
He  threw  himself  at  Donna  Teresa's  feet 
in  utter  surrender.  He  cared  little  now 
whether  she  denounced  him  or  not. 

But  she  bent  down  kindly  and  raised 
him  up. 

"You  have  made  me  the  most  wretched 
of  mothers,"  she  said;  "but,  even  so, 
you  shall  go  free.  A  carriage  will  be  ready 
for  you  in  a  few  minutes.  A  trusty  servant 
of  mine  shall  accompany  you  across  the 
frontier.  Here  is  money  for  your  needs. 
Go  in  peace,  and  may  Heaven  give  you 
peace  of  heart  and  soul!" 

Donna  Teresa  has  been  dead  for  many 
a  long  year,  but  the  story  of  her  great 
forgiveness  lives  in  the  memories  of  her 
countrymen.  In  these  terrible  days,  when 
so  many  mothers  are  weeping  for  their 
sons  slain  on  the  battlefield,  perhaps  her 
lovely  example  will  help  them  also  to 
forgive  their  enemies. 


CAN  aught  within  us  or  around, 

On  earth  beneath,  in  heaven  on  high, 

Or  yet  within  creation's  bound, 
Avail  thy  state  to  magnify? 

What   shall   fresh    dignity    afford 

Unto  the  Mother  of  the  Lord? 

• 

And  if  the  millions  of  our  race 

Should  give  themselves  thy  slaves  to  be, 

If  kings  should  bow  before  thy  face 
And  peoples  pledge  their  fealty, 

What  were  it  to  His  service  'neath 

The  cottage  roof  of  Nazareth? 

— Anon. 
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On  a  Certain  Generalization. 


BY    C.    L.    O  D. 


HP*  HE  writer  makes  no  pretence  of  broad 
A  acquaintance  with  a  subject  whose 
breadth  is  the  history  of  the  world,  yet 
he  finds  himself  challenging  this  state- 
ment: "The  world  owes  some  of  its 
greatest  debts  to  men  from  whose  memory 
the  world  recoils."  The  author  of  it  is 
the  historian  Stubbs,  and  it  is  referred 
to  Henry  VIII. 

According  to  the  historian,  if  there 
were  drawn  up  two  parallel  columns,  one 
the  names  of  the  men  to  whom  the  world 
owes  its  greatest  debts,  the  other  the 
names  of  the  men  from  whose  memory 
the  world  recoils,  the  names  of  some 
men  would  occur  twice,  once  in  each 
column.  In  other  words,  the  benefactions 
of  some  men  to  the  world  are  paralleled 
by  the  villainy  of  these  same  men.  It 
is  an  interesting  statement,  and  worthy 
of  scrutiny. 

The  more  this  observation  is  weighed, 
however,  the  less  weight  it  seems  to  have. 
I  presume  the  world  "recoils"  from  the 
name  of  Judas  Iscariot,  for  example; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  owe  him  any 
debt  other  than  reproach  or — forgiveness. 
On  the  "white  list"  would  probably  be 
the  name  of  Christopher  Columbus.  Surely 
the  world  owes  him  a  debt  who  dis- 
covered half  the  world.  Yet  his  is  a 
name  from  which  neither  hemisphere 
recoils.  Men  owe  no  thanks-  to  Nero, 
nor  do  they  recoil  at  the  memory  of 
Washington.  The  pairing  off  might  go 
on,  and  not  far.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
men  to  whom  the  world  owes  very  great 
debts  are  not  very  numerous;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  men  at  whose  memory 
the  world  recoils — presumably  in  horror— 
also  do  not  make  a  very  lengthy  list. 
And  what  claim  have  these  latter  to  our 
gratitude,  even  supposing  them  to  have 
done  things  worthy  of  remembrance, — 
a  fact  not  proven?  By  their  own  lives, 
they  may  be  considered  to  have  drawn 


in  advance  upon  our  charity  and  reduced 
our  "debt"  to  the  duty  of  forgetting 
them.  But  it  is  the  fact  at  which  one 
sticks.  Name  me  the  monsters  that  have 
claim  upon  my  gratitude. 

Take  the  historian's  own  instance, 
Henry  VIII.  What  debt  does  mankind 
owe  to  "this  great  blot  of  grease  and 
blood  on  English  history,"  as  Carlyle 
wrote  him  down  with  a  cudgel?  True,  in 
the  smaller  towns,  high-school  professors 
may  be  yet  making  the  point  that  Henry 
freed — perhaps  "struck  off  the  shackels" 
is  the  word — England,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  English-speaking  world,  from 
the  Church — cry  their  pardon — the  "tyr- 
anny of  Rome."  In  what  sense  this  may 
be  a  debt  it  is  hard  to  perceive.  With 
the  Establishment  pounding  to  pieces  on 
the  reefs  of  infidelity ;  with  the  ' '  freedom ' ' 
of  private  judgment  logically  issuing 
in  the  tyranny  of  individualism;  with 
marriage  in  the  churches  of  Henry's 
persuasion — and  out  of  them,  whither  his 
persuasion  further  led  —  become,  as  it 
became  for  him,  but  the  background  of 
divorce;  with  churches  empty  of  God 
and  man;  with  any  number  of  other 
results,  all  of  which  go  to  show  that  the 
Reformation  was  "the  greatest  calamity 
God  ever  allowed  to  be  inflicted  upon 
the  world," — could  it  have  been  worse 
for  posterity  had  Henry  remained  true 
to  that  Faith  of  which  he  once  earned 
the  title  Defender?  Isn't  a  "pagan  suckled 
in  a  creed  outworn"  more  enviable,  or 
even  an  Irish  peasant  saying  the  beads? 

Henry  VIII.,  before  he  shuffled  off  the 
coil  so  mortal,  alas!  to  others  as  well  as 
to  himself,  really  used  up  all  the  title 
he  had  to  the  world's  grateful  remem- 
brance, if  any  he  ever  had.  He  had 
a  horror  of  bachelorhood,  or,  rather, 
widowerhood,  even  though  self-inflicted; 
and  matrimonial  proclivities  remarkable 
to  a  degree,  though  they  stuck  at  a 
forbidden  degree  of  kindred!  No  good 
lived  after  him,  nor  was  there  any  interred 
with  his  bones.  The  only  good  thing  about 
him^-in  fact,  his  better  half — predeceased 
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him,   by   his   own    mandate,   many   years. 

If  we  take.  Luther,  the  case  is,  if  possi- 
ble, worse.  Nobody  abreast  with  scholar- 
ship can,  on  the  one  hand,  question  the 
reasons  for  recoil  which  his  life  presents; 
nobody  but  the  rationalist,  the  freethinker, 
the  atheist  or  the  freelover  will  acknowl- 
edge any  indebtedness  to  him.  And  here 
again  any  decent  atheist  should  consider 
that  debt,  if  any  there  be,  liquidated  by 
Luther's  life. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  left  wondering 
if  Mr.  Stubbs'  copious  generalization  be 
not  a  house  hastily  constructed  for  a 
single  occupant.  The  observation  was 
suggested  by  the  life  of  a  man  at  whose 
memory  the  world  recoils:  would  it  have 
been  suggested  by  the  life  of  a  man  where 
the  emphasis  was  the  other  way, — a  man 
to  whom  the  world  owes  much?  I  think 
not.  Yet  it  embraces  both  in  its  level 
and  levelling  sweep.  Mr.  Stubbs  cuts  the 
cloth  of  truth  to  make  a  garment  for  a 
bad  man.  The  result  is  a  cloak. 


Lifting  a  Cover. 


EDUCATORS,  and  parents  with  sons 
about  to  enter  college,  should  be  inter- 
ested in  "The  Confessions  of  an  Under- 
graduate" and  the  replies  thereunto, 
appearing  in  the  Outlook.  More  than  one 
scarifying  editorial  in  the  daily  press  has 
been  inspired  by  these  confessions.  The 
principal  thesis  of  the  undergraduate  was^ 
that  college  gives  a  man  "incapacity  for 
work."  The  habit  of  industry  which  he 
had  acquired  at  high  school  by  doing  what 
he  was  bid,  he  lost,  so  he  testified,  partly 
because  his  instructors  were  not  inspiring, 
partly  because  college  life  offers  a  host  of 
pleasant  distractions,  partly  because  he 
was  not  made  to  work,  partly  because 
the  marking  system  has  no  relation  to 
real  achievement,  partly  because  the 
social  standards  of  the  college  are  dominant 
and  they  are  such  as  to  make  industry 
and  even  interest  in  serious  matters  out 
of  fashion. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Outlook, 


a  father  writes:  "You  will  do  a  great 
service  to  the  large  universities  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  youth  of 
the  country,  if  you  will  follow '  up  the 
investigation  you  have  started.  You  have 
lifted  the  cover  from  something  that  should 
have  been  ventilated  sooner.  Take  it 
clear  off.  Many  parents,  who  think  they 
are  giving  their  sons  an  opportunity  and 
building  a  foundation  for  the  future  in 
sending  them  to  college,  are  simply 
sending  them  on  a  vacation  of  idleness 
that  may  spoil  them  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives."  A  third-year  student  in  a  Western 
university,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  bears  this  witness:  " Between 
the  social  life,  of  which  the  fraternities 
and  the  dramatic  organizations  are  the 
center,  the  political  life  (we  have  student 
government),  and  the  athletic  life,  in  at 
least  one  of  which  a  student  must  take 
an  active  part  to  maintain  the  respect 
of  his  classmates,  there  is  but  little  time 
for  study.  ..." 

In  a  long  communication  from  "a 
mechanic's  son,"  we  find  this  significant 
paragraph : 

So  also  with  the  spiritual  tone  of  a  college. 
In  the  last  analysis,  a  man  can  only  admire 
any  single  college  for  its  pre-eminent  spiritual 
tone.  The  head  analyzes — this  is  the  purely 
academic  part, — but  the  heart  appreciates. 
How  repulsing,  then,  it  is  for  some  of  us  to 
see  men  of  our  own  age  losing  their  very  per- 
sonality in  college!  Yet  this  is  only  too  true, 
and  it  is  enough  to  make  any  man  disgusted 
with  the  very  name  of  college.  It  is  healthy, 
of  course,  to  doubt  a  bit,  to  analyze  thoroughly; 
yet  some  of  us  regret  the  feeling  that  comes 
over  us  when  we  realize  that  certain  eternal 
truths  that  we  thought  were  for  all  time  are 
slipping  from  us  as  a  result  of  class-room  truths. 
It  is  a  consolation  to  know,  however,  that  a 
few  years  in  the  outside  world  will  restore  them. 

We  judge  that  if  the  editor  of  the 
Outlook  decides  to  'take  the  cover  clear 
off,'  Catholic  parents  will  see  good 
reasons  why  they  should  send  their  sons 
to  Catholic  institutions,  the  aim  of  every 
one  of  which  is  to  prepare  young  men  for 
the  battle  of  life  morally,  while  equipping 
them  intellectually. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


As  everybody  knows,  a  single  aphorism 
may  contain  more  practical  wisdom  than 
a  whole  row  of  books.  But  great  col- 
lections of  wise  sayings  are  quite  as 
wearisome  reading  as  large  compilations 
of  jokes  and  witticisms.  We  have  just 
put  aside  a  new  book  of  Jewish  proverbs, 
only  one  of  which  seems  to  deserve  quo- 
tation, most  of  the  others  being  familiar, 
or  overlaid  with  commonplace  or  pedantic 
reflections.  This  is  the  gem  of  the  col- 
lection: "The  door  which  is  not  opened 
for  charitable  purposes  will  be  opened 
to  the  physician."  Our  English  proverb, 
"Giving  to  the  poor  increaseth  one's 
store,"  cited  as  a  variant,  does  not  convey 
the  thought  that  by  charitable  acts  we 
earn  divine  protection  from  present  evils. 

There  are  times,  it  is  said,  when  the 
mind  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  force 
of  a  maxim  which  may  tend  to  the 
right  ordering  of  one's  way  of  life.  May 
the  present  be  such  a  time  with  all 
who  here  read  the  saying  of  the  Jewish 
sage!  Surely  an  alms  to  the  poor,  an 
offering  to  the  foreign  missions  —  any 
good  deed  of  the  kind  must  bring  a 
special  blessing. 


Read  with  all  due  allowances,  Col. 
Roosevelt's  speech  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
last  week  is  good  reading.  As  usual,  he 
said  things,  and  he  said  them  well.  He 
was  cheered  "from  start  to  finish,"  some 
of  his  utterances  being  applauded  with 
especial  warmth.  Those  of  his  audience 
who  were  not  carried  away  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  hour  were  probably  distracted, 
thinking  of  times  and  occasions  when 
the  doughty  Colonel  expressed  himself 
somewhat  differently  on  certain  points, 
or  refrained  from  the  expression  of 
opinions  to  which  he  now  so  freely  gives 
utterance.  It  was  doubtless  with  all 
the  energy  of  which  he  is  capable  that, 
commenting  on  the  slogan,  "Stand  by 
the  President,"  he  spoke  these  words: 


"It  is  defensible  to  state  that  we  stand 
by  the  country,  right  or  wrong;  it  is 
not  defensible  for  any  free  man  in  a  free 
republic  to  state  that  he  will  stand  by 
any  official,  right  or  wrong,  or  by  any 
ex-official.  The  prime  duty  of  the  citizen 
is,  by  criticism  and  advice,  even  against 
what  he  may  know  to  be  the  majority 
opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  insist 
that  the  nation  take  the  right  course 
of  action.  There  is  even  a  stronger  reason 
for  demanding  of  every  loyal  citizen  that, 
after  the  President  has  been  given  ample 
time  to  act  rightly,  and  has  either  not 
acted  at  all  or  has  acted  wrongly,  he 
shall  be  made  to  feel  that  the  citizens 
whom  he  has  been  elected  to  serve  demand 
that  he  be  loyal  to  the  honor  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  land.  The  President  has 
the  right  to  have  said  of  him  nothing 
but  what  is  true.  He  should  have  sufficient 
time  to  make  his  policy  clear.  But  as 
regards  supporting  him  in  all  public  policy, 
and  above  all  in  international  policy,  the 
right  of  any  President  is  only  to  demand 
public  support  because  he  does  well, 
because  he  serves  the  public  well,  and  not 
merely  because  he  is  President." 

Should  Col.  Roosevelt  ever  again  occupy 
the  Presidential  chair — this  would  be 
no  calamity  in  times  of  peace, — it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  will  not  forget  the  words 
of  his  latest  declamation  which  we  have 
quoted.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
Jhat  jingoism  is  an  incurable  malady 
with  him,  despite  his  assertion  at  Platts- 
burg that  "it  is  an  abhorrent  thing 
to  make  a  wanton  or  an  unjust  war." 
Does  Col.  Roosevelt,  we  wonder,  now 
consider  our  war  with  Spain,  which  he 
did  all  he  could  to  foment,  a  war  of 
righteousness  ? 

The  periodical  press  of  Great  Britain 
is  still  occupied  •  almost  exclusively  with 
the  war,  viewed  from  nearly  every  possible 
angle.  Incidentally,  there  is  not  a  little 
frank  criticism,  in  some  quarters,  of 
governmental  methods  of  procedure.  In  a 
mass  of  purely  national  or  even  sectional 
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detail,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  a  bit 
like  the  following,  which  rises  into  the 
higher  atmosphere  where  universal  inter- 
ests are.  The  writer  is  Prof.  Morgan, 
late  Home  Office  Commissioner  with  the 
Expeditionary  Force;  and  his  medium, 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After: 

Those  stricken  fields  of  Flanders!  Nevermore 
will  they  be  for  us  the  scene  of  an  idle  holiday : 
they  will  be  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  a  shrine 
of  prayer.  I  well  remember — I  can  never 
forget — a  journey  I  made,  in  the  company  of 
a  French  staff  officer,  over  the  country  that  lies 
between  Paris  and  the  River  Aisne.  We  came 
out  on  a  wide,  rolling  plain;  and  in  the  waning 
light  of  a  winter's  day  we  suddenly  saw  among 
the  stubble  and  between  the  out-ricks,  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  thousands  of  little  tricolor 
flags  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  By  each  flag  was 
a  wooden  cross.  By  each  cross  was  a  soldier's 
kepi,  and  sometimes  a  coat  bleached  by  the 
sun  and  rain.  Instinctively  we  bared  our  heads, 
and  as  we  walked  from  one  grave  to  another  I 
could  hear  the  orderly  behind  us  muttering 
words  of  prayer.  That  lonely  oratory  was 
the  battlefield  of  the  Marne.  Seasons  will 
come  and  go,  man  will  plough  and  sow,  the 
earth  will  yield  her  increase,  but  those  graves 
will  never  be  disturbed  by  plough  or  sickle. 
They  are  holy  ground. 


In  the  course  of  a  sermon  preached  in 
his  cathedral  in'  Baltimore  on  a  recent 
vSunday,  Cardinal  Gibbons  said:  "Chief 
Justice  Taney  was  a  regular  and  devout 
worshipper  in  this  cathedral.  One  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Archbishop's  house- 
hold told  me  that  he  always  felt  a  certain 
embarrassment  in  preaching  before  the 
great  jurist.  One  day  he  remarked  to 
the  Judge  himself  his  Sense  of  trepidation 
in  observing  him  among  the  hearers. 
The  jurist  replied:  'I  always  listen  to 
the  Lord's  appointed  with  atterition  and 
reverence.  I  regard  all  sermons  as  good 
when  Christ  is  extolled  and  virtue  praised. 
Indeed,-  I  never  heard  a  bad  sermon  in 
my  life.' ' 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Brownson, 
who  was  as  humble-hearted  and  simple- 
minded  as  a  child.  A  wise  man  is  sure 
to  be  benefited  by  a  sermon,  no  matter 
how  bad  it  may  be;  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  listens  to  derive  profit,  whereas 


a  fool  listens  to  find  fault, — which  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  "Fools 
criticise  where  sages  admire."  That 
sermons  are  open  to  criticism  there  is,  of 
course,  no  denying.  As  a  rule,  they  ought 
to  be  very  much  better  than  they  are, 
and  would  be  if  they  were  half  as  long. 
Sermons  that  are  carefully  prepared  are 
apt  to  be  rather  short,  and  are  always 
listened  to  at  least  with  proper  patience 
and.  resignation. 

The  American  Medical  Association  calls 
attention  to  the  danger  of  wood  alcohol, 
which,  despite  all  efforts  to  prohibit  its 
sale,  is  still  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  quack  medicines,  hair-tonics,  cheap 
whisky,  essences,  etc.  "It  is  not  generally 
known  that  poisonous  symptoms  follow 
its  external  application  as  well  as  from 
taking  it  into  the  stomach.  Thus,  rubbing 
the  body  with  it  after  Turkish  or  other 
baths,  burning  it  in  'alcohol'  lamps, 
using  it  for  varnishing  pianos,  beer-vats, 
small  rooms,  etc.,  may  induce  slow  and 
often  unsuspected  but  serious  damage 
to  the  digestion,  sight,  and  nervous 
system.  The  manufacturers  of  wood 
alcohol  have  succeeded  in  removing  the 
unpleasant  odor  and  taste,  disguising  it 
in  this  way  to  facilitate  its  sale;  but  its 
poisonous  properties  are  still  there;  and 
this  'deodorized'  alcohol,  under  whatso- 
ever name  it  may  be  called,  should  not 
be  purchased  for  domestic  use.  It  should 
be  the  self-imposed  duty  of  every  citizen, 
not  only  to  abstain  from  using  the  poison 
himself,  but  to  use  his  influence  in  bring- 
ing about  a  law  to  stop  its  manufacture 
and  sale.  All  preparations  containing  this 
ingredient  should  be  put  in  the  list  of 
poisons,  and  labelled  with  the  skull  and 
crossbones." 

If  it  were  not  for  the  appalling  serious- 
ness of  the  subject,  we  confess  that  we 
should  be  amused  by  the  psychology  of 
the  editors  of  the  warring  nations,  not  to 
say  the  editors  at  war.  Thus  one  of  them, 
writing  of  the  Holy  Father's  words  of 
peace,  declares:  "We  can  not  conceal  the 
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fact  that  at  the  present  moment  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  their  achieving  the 
result  aimed  at  and  hoped  for  by  their 
august  author,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  in  Christendom.  Mr. 
Balfour's  speech  is  conclusive  on  that 
point." 

There  you  have  it.  Mr.  Balfour  has 
decreed  that  prayers  for  peace  are  vain. 
"But,"  this  decidedly  militarist  editor 
goes  on  to  say,  "there  must  be  a  growing 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  Germans  and 
Austrians  and  Turks  that  the  war  is 
lasting  very  long  and  causing  terrible 
losses  in  human  life,  and  burdening 
civilians  with  hardships  daily  increasing 
in  weight  and  painfulness.  Here,  among 
the  peoples  subjected  to  the  exercise  of 
the  militarist  system,  the  Holy  Father's 
appeal  for  peace  will,  we  hope,  have 
found  an  echo  in  many  a  patriot's  breast." 

But  if  the  English  statesman  has  de- 
creed the  uselessness  of  England's  prayers 
for  peace,  perhaps  the  Kaiser  has  decreed 
likewise  for  the  Fatherland.  And  there 
you  are  again. 

The  subject  matter  of  a  recent  Pastoral 
by  the  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  pub- 
lished in  the  Morning  Star,  is  the  all- 
important  one  of  vocations  to  the  priest- 
hood; and  his  Grace  leaves  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  his  people  just  where 
the  obligation  of  fostering  vocations 
belongs.  First,  parents  are  responsible,  then 
pastors.  On  the  latter  head,  Archbishop 
Blenk  writes  these  words: 

But  parents  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are 
under  a  sacred  obligation  to  keep  a  diligent 
watch  lest  their  sons  lose  God's  call  to  the 
priesthood.  Parish  priests,  or  pastors,  are  bound 
as  much  as,  and  even  more  than,  parents  in 
this  regard.  The  interests  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  souls  of  their  respective  congregations  are 
confided  into  their  hands,  and  there  is  nothing 
of  greater  moment  to  the  welfare  of  souls  and 
of  the  Church  than  the  solicitude  bestowed  on 
vocations  to  the  priesthood.  To  the  parish 
priest  has  been  committed  the  care  of  the  birth, 
growth,  and  perfection  of  the  supernatural  and 
Christian  life  of  his  congregation.  And  since 
the  priestly  state  is  the  most  perfect  in  Christi- 
anity, one  of  the  primary  obligations  of  a  pastor 


who  aims  at  realizing  in  his  congregation  the 
perfect  Christian  standard  is,  without  a  doubt, 
the  unremitting  endeavor  to  prepare  the  way 
and  open  the  avenue  for  success  to  those  privi- 
leged souls  whose  deep  piety,  fervor,  and  marked 
inclinations  give  evidence  of  a  calling  to  the 
Christian  priesthood.  Just  as  the  trained  eye 
of  an  intelligent  farmer  leads  him  to  give  the 
most  care  and  time  to  the  young  trees  that 
promise  abundant  fruit,  so  should  the  parish 
priest  be  intent  on  finding  out  the  boys  who 
possess  the  gifts  and  inclinations  required  for 
the  holy  and  necessary  work  of  the  priestly 
apostolate.  It  should  be  his  steady  purpose 
to  foster  and  bring  to  a  happy  issue  these 
vocations;  and  he  should  be  ready  to  procure 
for  them  the  means  to  enter  the  seminary,  and 
pursue  and  complete  their  ecclesiastical  studies 
and  training.  In  a  word,  he  should  feel  a  legiti- 
mate pride  and  even  display  a  holy  emulation 
in  having  the  greatest  number  possible  from 
among  the  youths  of  his  parish  ready  and 
eager  to  consecrate  themselves  to  God  and  the 
salvation  of  souls. 

Certain  parishes  that  we  know  of  have 
established  scholarships  for  the  education 
of  young  men  who  feel  called  to  the 
priesthood  and  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  follow  the  call.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  noblest  of  charities.  Not 
till  the  day  of  judgment  will  it  be  known 
what  sacrifices  some  families  have  made 
"to  put  their  boys  through,"  or  how  many 
boys  failed  to  "go  through"  from  sheer 
lack  of  resources.  The  making  of  a  priest 
should  be  the  concern  of  the  whole  parish. 
In  the  deepest  and  truest  sense,  it  is  a 

social  work. 

< « » 

The  legendary  account  of  the  founding 
of  Wroxall  Priory,  Warwickshire,  England 
(of  which  a  non-Catholic  writer,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Ryland,  has  published  a  history),  as 
written  down  in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
an  inmate  of  the  house,  forms  a  charming 
story.  Hugh  de  Hatton,  a  Crusader,  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  Holy  Land,  where 
he  continued  in  durance  for  seven  years. 
At  last,  remembering  that  St.  Leonard 
was  the  patron  saint  of  his  Warwickshire 
church,  he  prayed  earnestly  to  him  for 
deliverance ;  whereupon  the  saint  appeared 
in  a  repeated  vision,  bidding  him  arise, 
return  to  England,  and  found  a  house 
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for  Benedictine  nuns.  On  awaking,  Hugh 
made  a  solemn  vow  to  respect  the  saint's 
command.  No  sooner  had  he  done  this 
than  he  found  himself  miraculously  trans- 
ported, with  his  fetters,  into  the  midst 
of  the  forest  of  his  Warwickshire  estate. 
Hugh  had,  however,  grown  so  hairy  and 
disfigured  during  his  long  imprisonment 
that  his  wife  failed  to  recognize  him  until 
he  produced  a  piece  of  a  ring  that  they 
had  broken  between  them  at  the  time  of 
his  departure.  Special  directions  were 
vouchsafed  as  to  the  exact  site  of  the  house 
he  was  to  found,  by  stones  being  placed, 
without  human  intervention,  where  the 
high  altar  was  to  be  erected.  As  soon  as 
the  conventual  buildings  were  finished, 
two  of  Hugh's  daughters,  Cleopatra  and 
Edith,  were  professed  as  nuns,  and  a 
lady  from  the  celebrated  nunnery  of 
Wilton  came  to  instruct  them  in  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict.  Among  the  most  prized 
relics  of  the  priory  were  the  broken  ring 
and  part  of  Hugh's  fetters. 

Mr.  Ryland  has  produced  a  most 
interesting  book,  and  is  to  be  credited 
with  rare  industry  in  collecting  materials 
for  it;  but  he  displays  the  usual  Prot- 
estant prejudice  in  dealing  with  the 
suppression  of  Wroxall.  There  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence,  declares  a  reviewer 
in  the  London  Athen&um,  to  support 
his  statements  about  the  evil  lives  of 
the  nuns.  "We  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Ryland  intended  to  be  unfair;  but  it 
seems  almost  impossible  for  the  average 
Englishman  [or  the  average  American 
either]  to  divest  himself  of  prejudice, 
and  to  look  only  at  evidence,  where 
monks  or  nuns  are  concerned." 

The  longer  the  European  war  is  pro- 
tracted, the  more  positive  grow  the 
predictions  of  statesmen  and  publicists 
as  to  the  changed  face  of  social  and 
political  life  when  at  last  the  conflict  has 
worn  its  way  to  an  end.  On  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  matter  is  not  as  yet  a 
practical,  living  issue;  but  over  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  it  is 


recognized  that  with  the  war  "the  old 
order  changes"  in  very  truth.  Says  our 
conservative  contemporary,  the  London 

Catholic    Times: 

War  is  a  great  waster.  The  waste  of  this 
terrible  war  has  to  be  paid  for.  That  it  will 
be  paid  for  by  the  poor  principally  is  not  to 
be  expected.  But  the  whole  social  order  will 
be  struck,  and  where  the  blow  will  end  none 
can  tell.  The  social  world  we  knew  before  the 
war  is  gone.  It  will  never  return.  Society, 
the  Church,  Catholics,  will  have  to  meet  and 
adapt  themselves  to  a  new  social  framework 
of  things.  The  people,  now  educated  and  organ- 
ized, will  hold  a  place  never  held  by  them  before. 
They  will  not  be  as  little  considered  as  they 
used  to  be.  The  State  has,  during  this  war, 
been  forced  to  accept  the  principle  of  collective 
effort.  That  principle  will  not  be  set  aside. 
When  peace  comes,  we  shall  find  that  the  State 
will  exercise  a  power  and  exert  a  protection 
over  all  classes  of  the  people.  We  can  make 
up  our  mind  for  change  upon  change,  with  a 
prayer  the  while  that  each  step  onward  may  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  and  the  security 
and  peace  of  the  community.  Change  from  ill 
to  well,  from  well  to  better,  is  worth  a  good 
man's  best  prayers  in  a  world  where  evil  is  so 
common. 

If  the  United  States  remains  uninvolved 
until  the  end,  the  social  and  industrial 
changes  throughout  Europe  after  the  war 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  react  somewhat  on 
our  own  institutions. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  objectionable 
literature.  The  mayor  of  the  city  has 
taken  vigorous  action  in  the  matter, 
constituting  the  police  department  a 
board  of  censorship  for  the  suppression 
of  magazines,  newspapers,  etc.,  whose  con- 
tents in  any  detail  fail  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  public  decency.  Just 
how  effective  the  method  may  prove 
remains  to  be  seen;  but  the  authorities 
are  determined  to  bring  the  matter  to 
Federal  prosecution,  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  stamp  out  so  grave  an  abuse.  Public 
sympathy  and  support  will  do  much  to 
render  the  mayor's  programme  a  success; 
and  his  example  is  one  which  should,  in 
the  spirit  at  least,  be  copied  throughout 
the  country. 


Our  Lady's  Birthday. 


BY    LIONEL    BYRRA. 


}TE'ER   before   in  the  world  such  a  birthday 

was  seen 
As  was  this  of  Our  Lady  and  Mother,  I  ween, 

Since  the  stars  sang  the  story 

Of  their  Maker's  high  glory, 
Ere  even  the  angels  knew  aught  of  their  Queen. 

But  the  angels  learned  long  before  men  of  the 

grace 

That  adorned  one  alone  of  the  earth's  fallen  race; 
Learned  her  sinless  conceiving, 
And,  the  azure  depths  cleaving,  . 

Hailed  her  birth  with  a  rapture  diffused  through 
all  space. 

Oh,    the   sun    shone   its   brightest   that   jubilant 

morn, 
And  the  earth  lost  forever  its  aspect  forlorn! 

Henceforth  from  each  sorrow 

Relief  it  could  borrow, 
Since  Mary,  the  Promised  of  Eden,  was  born. 


Prince  Charlie's  Tree. 


BY    NEALE    MANN. 


"/CHARLIE  over  the  water"  used  to  be 
l@)v  a  very  popular  song  in  Scotland  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  or  at  least 
in  certain  periods  of  that  century;  but 
at  the  date  of  this  story  (1845)  it  was 
inappropriate,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  'Charlie,  or  Charles  Edward  Stuart— 
the  "Young  Pretender,"  as  he  is  called 
in  history, — was  not  "over  the  water" 
in  France,  but  in  Scotland  itself.  He  was 
engaged  in  an  heroic  attempt  to  regain  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  Highlanders 
had  flocked  in  thousands  to  his  standard, 
and  already  some  advantages  had  been 
won  over  the  English  troops  whose 
work  it  was  to  put  down  the  rebellion 


against  the  English  monarch,  George  II. 

Little-  Johnnie  Armstrong,  however,  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  war  or  the 
Young  Pretender,  either.  A  shepherd  lad 
of  Lochaber,  a  poor  orphan  living  with 
his  old  grandmother  who  had  brought  him 
up,  he  thought  only  of  earning  honestly 
the  few  cents  that  sufficed  to  keep 
both  of  them  from  starvation.  If  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  news  of 
the  day  in  the  great  world,  it  is  not 
surprising;  for  such  news  rarely  pene- 
trated to  the  heaths  where  he  lived  among 
his  sheep.  He  did  not  even  know  that 
shepherd  boys  had  no  right  to  cut  off 
branches  of  the  beech  trees  in  the  forest. 

"I  won't  do  it  again,  Mr.  MacKinlay," 
said  he  one  day  to  the  forest-keeper,  who 
had  found  him  breaking  off  some  branches 
and  had  given  him  a  rough  shaking.  "I 
didn't  know  it  was  wrong,  and  I  wanted 
to  make  a  good  fire  for  granny,  as 
it's  beginning  to  get  cold  these  nights, 
and  beech  wood  burns  better  than  old 
stumps." 

"Young  rascal!"  returned  the  keeper, 
angrily.  "Of  course  beech  wood  burns 
better  than  stumps;  but  is  that  a  reason 
for  stealing  it?" 

"I  didn't  steal,  for  I'm  not  a  thief. 
I've  never  taken  anything  that  didn't 
belong  to  me.  Often,  when  I've  been  very 
hungry,  I've  passed  apple  trees  just  loaded 
down  with  big  red  apples  without  touching 
one  of  them,  because  they  weren't  mine; 
but  I  thought  the  forest  trees  belonged 
to  everybody." 

"To  everybody,  you  young  scamp! 
They  belong  to  nobody — do  you  under- 
stand?— except  our  Prince  Charlie,  whom 
may  God  protect  and  soon  bring  to  his 
rightful  throne!  As  for  you  who  amuse 
yourself  with  spoiling  the  finest  beech  in 
the  royal  forest,  it's  to  jail  I'm  going  to 
take  you,  and  right  away  at  that." 
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At  this  threat  Johnnie  felt  all  his 
courage  ooze  away,  and  he  burst  into 
tears. 

"Come  along, — -quick  march!"  con- 
tinued the  terrible  keeper,  grabbing  the 
lad  by  the  shoulder  and  giving  him 
another  shaking. 

Perhaps  he  desired  only  to  inspire  the 
boy  with  a  salutary  fear  which  would 
prevent  his  future  damaging  the  trees; 
possibly  he  would  have  set  him  free  after 
journeying  half  a  'mile  or  so.  Just  how 
the  affair  would  have  ended  under  ordinary 
circumstances  must  remain  unknown;  for 
there  occurred  a  diversion  which  hindered 
MacKinlay  from  executing  his  threat. 

.A  large  crowd  of  peasants  appeared  on 
the  road,  shouting  and  gesticulating  with 
every  sign  of  joy,  and  through  the  trees 
could  be  heard  the  noise  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  advancing  at  a  gallop. 

"Long  live  Prince  Charlie,  our  beloved 
King!"  cried  the  peasants  in  unison. 

The  cavalry  soon  appeared,  equipped 
for  war.  In  the  midst  of  the  troop  rode 
a  young  man  clad  in  the  national  cos- 
tume,— kilts,  a  vari-colored  plaid,  and  cap 
with  blue  ribbons  streaming  from  it  to 
the  wind.  His  countenance  was  both 
martial  and  gracious;  he  smiled  and 
bowed  repeatedly  as  the  crowd  shouted: 

"Long  live  Prince  Charlie!  Long  live 
our  King!" 

"Prince  Charlie?"  said  Johnnie  to  him- 
self, remembering  the  name  the  keeper 
had  used  a  few  minutes  before.  "But, 
then,  'tis  he  who  owns  the  forest  trees." 
Escaping  from  MacKinlay,  whose  hold 
on  his  shoulder  had  slackened  somewhat 
since  the  advent  of  the  Prince,  Johnnie 
dashed  forward,  and  hardily  seized  the 
Young  Pretender's  bridle.  His  face  was 
still  wet  with  the  tears  he  had  been 
shedding. 

"What  does  this  boy  want?"  asked 
the  Prince  in  a  gentle  tone.  "And  what 
is  he  crying  about?" 

"My  lord,  I  took  your  wood,  it's  true!" 
cried  the  young  shepherd,  still  holding 
fast  to  the  bridle,  "But  I'll  never  do  it 


again,  —  never !  And  I  only  wanted  to 
make  a  fire  for  granny.  Oh,  please  tell 
Mr.  MacKinlay  not  to  put  me  in  jail!" 
Charles  Edward  beckoned  to  the 
keeper,  who  explained  the  matter  in  a 
few  words. 

"My  dear  boy,"  graciously  said  the 
Prince,  "don't  you  fear,  MacKinlay  is 
not  going  to  take  you  to  jail.  I  am  much 
pleased  that,  in  asking  me  for  a  favor, 
you  recognize  me  as  your  king  and  the 
owner  of  this  forest.  As  a  reward  for  your 
confidence,  I  give  you  full  proprietorship 
of  this  splendid  tree  whose  branches  are 
now  shading  us.  —  If  you  love  me,"  he 
continued,  addressing  the  crowd,  "you 
will  respect  this  desire  of  your  Charlie." 
"Hurrah!"  shouted  the  crowd,  and 
the  royal  party  rode  away. 

The  dust  raised  by  the  horses  had 
settled,  the  peasants  had  gone  their 
several  ways,  and  MacKinlay  himself, 
with  no  further  thought  of  the  boy,  had 
disappeared;  but  Johnnie  still  remained. 
With  clasped  hands,  he  stood  there,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  road  that  the  youthful 
Prince  had  taken. 

"Prince  Charlie!"  he  murmured  to 
himself.  "Oh,  how  I  love  Prince  Charlie!" 
The  tree  of  which  the  Prince  had  made 
a  gift  to  Johnnie  was  a  fine  beech,  still 
stout  and  vigorous,  although  time  had 
hollowed  its  trunk. 

"You  can  fill  your  purse  by  selling  your 
tree,"  said  MacKinlay  to  the  boy  one 
day.  "What  a  lot  of  fine  boards  it  will 
make!  Dave  Jackson,  the  cabinetmaker 
of  Fort  William,  will  give  you  four  or 
five  guineas  for  it." 

But  Johnnie  shook  his  head,  and  looked 
fondly  at  the  tree  as  he  replied: 

"No:  my  splendid  beech  must  remain 
standing." 

It  seemed  to  him  that  to  allow  the 
woodcutters  to  fell  the  tree  would  be  to 
slight  him  whose  memory  he  cherished 
tenderly  in  his  heart,  —  the  young  Prince 
who  had  spoken  to  him  so  kindly  on  that 
memorable  day  when  he  was  threatened 
with  jail. 
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In  the  meantime  Charles  Edward's 
troops,  successful  at  first,  could  not  hold 
out  very  long  against  the  English  army, 
which  was  ten  times  as  strong;  and  the 
initial  victories  were  speedily  followed 
by  reverses.  At  present  the  adherents 
of  the  Pretender  were  utterly  routed; 
and  a  price  was  put  on  the  head  of  Charles, 
who  was  wandering  through  the  country, 
evading  the  numerous  English  scouts 
and  detectives  anxious  to  secure  the  price 
of  his  capture. 

In  the  district  where  Johnnie  Arm- 
strong tended  his  flock,  soldiers  were 
continually  going  to  and  fro;  for  it  was 
known  that  the  Pretender  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Lochaber  country;  and, 
accordingly,  it  was  thoroughly  searched, 
mountain  and  valley,  plain  and  forest. 

One  day,  as  Johnnie  was  sitting  as 
usuat  under  his  beech,  he  heard  a  sort  of 
groaning,  apparently  coming  from  a 
neighboring  thicket.  It  was  so  faint  a 
sound  that  at  first  he  asked  himself  if  it 
was  not  just  a  puff  of  wind  among  the 
bushes,  or  the  cry  of  a  wounded  bird.  Still, 
he  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  thicket. 

"If  there's  any  one  in  there  that  needs 
help,"  said  he,  "I  am  here." 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  replied  a  voice,  "there's 
a  wounded  soldier  here  who  has  need  of 
assistance." 

And  Johnnie  saw  a  very  pale  young 
man  rising  up  from  the  ground  inside  the 
thicket.  He  recognized  the  youth  at  once. 

"Prince  Charlie!"  he  cried. 

"Don't  mention  my  name  for  the  love 
of  Heaven!"  said  the  Prince.  "And,  if 
you  believe  in  God,  don't  tell  the  English 
you  have  seen  me." 

"Are  they  following  you,  then?" 

"Yes,  and  they  may  be  here  at  any 
minute.  They  know  that  I'm  in  the  forest 
somewhere.  Give  me  a  drink  of  water, 
if  you  can,  my  boy;  and  then  go  away 
from  here.  My  fate  is  to  perish,  but  I 
don't  want  to  endanger  your  life." 

"I'll  die  myself  before  I  leave  you," 
returned  Johnnie,  with  an  earnestness 
there  was  no  mistaking. 


Making  the  Prince  sit  down  again,  he 
gave  him  a  drink  of  fresh  water  that  he 
carried  in  his  gourd,  and  then  bound  up 
the  wound — fortunately  a  slight  one — on 
the  fugitive's  leg  with  the  scarf  he  wore 
about  his  neck. 

"You  called  me  by  my  name,"  said  the 
Prince  in  a  low  tone.  "How  did  you 
know  me?" 

"From  the  day  when  you  saved  me 
from  going  to  jail,"  replied  the  boy,  "I 
have  known  and  loved  you." 

These  words  recalled  to  Charles  Edward 
the  incident  of  -  the  previous  year  when 
Fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  his  enterprise, 
and  he  sighed  deeply.  Scarcely  a  year 
had  elapsed,  and  what  a  change  in  his 
prospects ! 

"Listen,"  said  Johnnie  in  a  whisper. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  sound  of 
horses'  galloping.  The  English  were 
coming. 

"Leave  me,"  whispered  Charles  Ed- 
ward. "Although  my  wound  is  not  very 
serious,  it  prevents  me  from  fleeing.  My 
hour  is  come:  I  can't  escape  the  English. 
Get  away  from  here,  my  boy.  If  you 
stay  near  me,  my  bad  luck  will  perhaps 
be  extended  to  you,  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  for  that." 

"The  English  haven't  got  you  yet," 
answered  Johnnie  in  a  resolute  tone. 
"Get  up  and  come  with  me." 

He  led  the  Prince  over  to  his  beech  tree. 

"The  trunk  is  quite  hollow,"  said  he. 
"I'll  help  you  to  climb  up  to  the  lowest 
branch,  and  then  you  can  let  yourself 
down  inside.  They  will  never  think  of 
looking  for  you  there. — O  my  beautiful 
tree,  I  have  always  loved  you,  but  how 
precious  you  will  become  if  you  help  me 
save  Prince  Charlie!" 

When  the  English  came  along  about 
ten  minutes  later,  they  found  Johnnie 
stretched  out  under  a  fine  beech,  whose 
branches  gave  a  splendid  shade.  Of  course 
they  questioned  him  about  the  fugitive 
of  whom  they  were  in  search. 

"You  must  know,"  said  their  leader 
to  the 'boy,  "that  a  reward  of  a  hundred 


guineas  is  offered  to  whoever  delivers 
Charles  Edward  to  the  justice  of  our  sov- 
ereign, the  King  of  England.  A  hundred 
guineas  is  more  money  than  you  ever 
saw,  or  ever  will  see.  If  you  know  where 
the  fugitive  is,  tell  us,  boy,  and  your 
fortune  is  made." 

Johnnie  assumed  an  idiotic  expression 
and  replied: 

"Her  has  no  English." 

The  Englishman  remained  silent  for 
some  time,  then  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said  to  his  companions: 

"There's  no  getting  anything  out  of 
these  stupid  Highlanders.  Their  skulls 
are  as  hard  as  the  rocks  of  their 
mountains.  This  boy  has  no  English  and 
very  probably  no  sense." 

He  dismounted  and  gave  orders  to 
search  all  the  neighboring  thickets  and 
groves.  The  fugitive  could  not  be  far 
away,  he  thought,  as  they  had  reached 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  he  would 
hardly  be  imprudent  enough  to  trust 
himself  in  the  open.  In  vain,  however, 
was  the  search:  no  fugitive  was  forth- 
coming. About  sunset  the  leader  angrily 
gave  orders  to  remount,  and  the  troop 
rode  away.  Then  Johnnie  hastened  to 
milk  the  two  goats  that  he  herded  with 
his  sheep,  and  gave  the  rich  beverage  to 
the  hungry  Prince. 

Charles  Edward  lived  for  eight  days 
near  Johnnie's  beech,  into  the  trunk  of 
which  he  hurried  on  the  least  alarm, 
Johnnie  in  the  meantime  providing  him 
with  such  food  as  he  could  procure.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  his  wound  per- 
mitted the  unfortunate  Pretender  to 
resume  his  wandering;  and,  as  our  young 
folks  know,  he  finally  escaped  to  France. 
He  afterward  sent  a  handsome  present  to 
the  shepherd  lad  who  had  served  him  so 
well,  and  who  did  not  need  any  present 
to  make  him  remember  the  Prince  he  had 
learned  to  love.  As  for  the  beech  tree, 
even  fifty  years  after  old  John  Armstrong's 
death,  it  was  still  known  throughout 
the  Lochaber  district  as  "Prince  Charlie's 
Tree." 
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"|S))OW,"  said  Mrs.  Schmidmeyer,  "we 
C  shall  sing.  I  will  play  the  acconk- 
paniments.  And  we  must  make  Bertrand 
ready  to  go  to  this  Mr.  Watson,  after  you 
have  heard  from  him.  Begin!"  She  seated 
herself  at  the  piano.  "It  shall  be  Mr. 
Vaucoubert's  song,  and  he  will  be  the 
director  of  the  concert." 

She  played  the  melody,  and  Bertrand's 
high  tones  trilled  above  the  voices  of  the 
others : 

"  The  flower  in  a  bank  of  fern, 

So  lonely  felt  by  day  and  night; 
For  every  way  that  she  could  turn, 
She  saw  no  other  flowers  in  sight. 

"The  ferns  were  high,  the  grass  was  soft, 

No  flower  or  bird  was  anywhere. 
Ah,  many  a  time  she  sighed,  and  oft 
She  longed  for  one  small  blossom  fair! 

"'Ah,  shall  I  live  and  die  alone? 

No  sister  on  this  verdant  shore, 
Only  these  wild  weeds  and  the  stone! 
I  shall  be  lonely  evermore.' 

"One  night,  for  once,  she  looked  abeve, 
And  saw  a  star  set  in  the  blue. 

'"Oh,  I  at  last  have  found  my  love! 
Dear  flower  in  heaven,  it  is  you.'" 

After  this  followed  song  after  song, 
until  it  was  time  for  Mrs.  Schmidmeyer 
and  Aunt  Karen  to  bring  in  lemonade  and 
cakes.  Then  the  guests  wished  everybody 
a  happy  birthday,  and  went  home,— -Von 
Tropper  promising  to  visit  Guy,  declaring 
that  there  should  be  no  talk  of  war. 

The  next  day  Guy  and  Bertrand  went 
down  to  the  office  of  the  French  Line. 
Captain  Grandecourt  happened  to  be  on 
shore, — the  "Lune"  having  arrived  two 
days  before.  He  knew  Guy,  and  the 
trunks  and  the  boxes  were  recovered.  They 
were  addressed  to  A.  and  B.  de  Value, 
care  of  Walter  Watson,  Watson's  Corner, 
Clarence,  Ohio.  As  Ame'lie  had  the  keys, 
the  trunks  had  to  be  broken  open,  that 
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the  custom  house  officers  might  inspect 
them.  Bertrand  was  very  glad  to  recover 
his  belongings  again;  but  he  hoped  that 
Mr.  Walter  Watson  might  not  be  found; 
he  wanted  to  stay  with  Guy.  Neverthe- 
less, Guy  wrote  Mr.  Watson  a  letter, 
in  which  he  detailed,  in  somewhat  stiff 
English,  Bertrand's  adventures.  This  was 
on  Monday.  On  the  next  Wednesday  a 
dispatch  arrived: 

"Glad  to  see  my  grandnephew.  Letter 
in  mail." 

A  letter  followed,  with  minute  instruc- 
tions, and  containing  a  check.  On  Friday, 
Bertrand,  weeping  and  disconsolate,  said 
good-bye  to  Guy  Vaucoubert,  who  had 
resolved  to  be  a  soldier  of  France,  as 
Bertrand  was  no  longer  dependent  on 
him.  He  regretted  that  Bertrand  must 
leave  him,  but  he  felt  that  his  duty  lay 
in  defending  his  country.  Karen  Hansen, 
who  met  him  at  the  farewell  supper,  to 
which  the  kind  Schmidmeyers  asked  him, 
was  of  a  different  opinion. 

"Why  go  to  the  war?"  she  queried. 

Von  Tropper,  who  was  present,  an- 
swered at  once: 

"I  envy  him.  He  goes — as  I  would  go, 
in  spite  of  my  illness,  if  I  could  find  a 
steamer  to  convey  me — to  fight  for  his 
country.  It  is  his  duty.  Though  we  are 
on  different  sides,  I  see  that  it  is  his 
duty." 

"You  are  right.  God  will  bless  me  for 
fighting  for  my  country,"  said  Guy. 

"Yes,"  continued  Von  Tropper;  "and 
He  would  bless  me,  too,  for  obeying  the 
call  of  my  country." 

"A  good  Catholic  must  be  a  good 
patriot,  and  fight  for  his  own  country," 
said  Guy.  "I  am  against — but  no,  Von 
Tropper,  let  us  not  talk  about  the  war. 
We  will  remain  friends  until  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  be  enemies  on  the  field  of 
battle." 

They  parted  friends.  Karen  Hansen 
promised  to  be  an  "aunt"  to  Bertrand, 
and  to  write  to  him;  and  all  the  Schmid- 
meyers bound  themselves  to  send  monthly 
letters  to  Guy.  Bertrand  tried  hard  to 


keep  back  his  tears.  Under  the  care  of 
the  conductor — labelled  like  an  express 
package, — he  started  for  Clarence,  Ohio. 
He  had  only  one  consolatory  thought: 
"Guy  may  meet  my  father  and  Am61ie." 
And  where  was  Ame'lie?  It  is  time  to 
tell  of  her  adventures.  She  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  her  brother.  In  the  first 
place,  she  had  never  known  fear.  She 
believed  firmly  that,  if  she  did  her  best, 
God  would  take  care  of  her  under  all 
circumstances;  and,  in  her  short  life,  she 
had  made  special  friends  of  her  saints, — 
St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal  and  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi.  Her  mother  had  taught 
her  to  imitate  the  common-sense  of  one 
and  the  charity  of  the  other.  She  had 
been  brought  up  to  regard  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  her  chief  protectress,  and  her 
saints  as  good  friends,  who  understood 
her  perfectly.  And  there  was  likewise  her 
mother,  who  watched  over  her  daughter, 
too.  Ame'lie  had  her  faults;  and,  if  her 
mother  were  alive,  perhaps  she  would  have 
regarded  Ame'lie' s  courage  as  a  fault. 
Madame  la  Brune  had  never  looked  on 
Amelie  as  faultless,  but  she 'attributed  her 
boldness  in  adventure  and  her  quick 
temper  to  her  American  blood. 

Having  decided  that  she  ought  to  go 
to  Senlis  to  help  her  father,  Amelie  started 
at  once.  It  is  certain  that  both  her 
father  and  Madame  la  Brune  would  have 
objected,  if  they  had  been  there.  The 
father  would  have  foreseen  the  dangers; 
Madame  la  Brune  would  have  been 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  the  little  girl's 
thinking  of  such  a  journey.  Ame'lie  herself 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  difficulties, 
if  her  father  had  described  them,  and  she 
would  have  obeyed  Madame  la  Brune. 
As  it  was,  she  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
dangers,  and  Madame  la  Brune  was  not 
near  her.  It  was  enough  to  know  that 
her  father  was  ill.  As  he/was  ill,  he  needed 
her,  she  thought.  That  she  might  be  a 
burden  to  him,  that  she  might  not  be 
able  to  help  him,  did  not  occur  to 
her.  She  obeyed  an  impulse  which  most 
children  would  have  obeyed,  had  theje 
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been  no  wise,  older  person  near  to  prevent 
them.  She  wanted  to  go  to  her  father. 

In  her  room  at  the  hotel,  she  read, 
after  she  had  eaten  and  slept,  the  tele- 
gram-from  Vaucoubert: 

"Your  father  wounded  at  Senlis.  I 
will  care  for  him.  He  sends  his  blessing. — 
Vaucoubert." 

Now,  Ame'lie  had  not  much  confidence 
in  Vaucoubert' s  power  of  taking  care  of 
her  father.  Vaucoubert  could  sing,  but 
she  had  never  heard  that  he  could  do  any- 
thing else.  In  fact,  when  he  had  done 
anything  unusual,  Pere  Chalais  had  often 
said:  "  Ah,  these  singers !"  And,  besides — 
suppose  —  suppose  (a  lump  came  into 
Ame'lie's  throat), — suppose  —  that  her 
dear  father  would  wish,  above  all  things, 
to  see  his  little  girl  before  he  died.  Yes, 
yes,  she  was  right,  she  said  to  herself,  to 
leave  Bertrand  with  the  kind  Schmid- 
meyers  and  go  to  her  father. 

She  counted  the  one  hundred  franc  notes 
pinned  in  her  blouse;  she  had  money, 
which  she  would  take  good  care  of.  Her 
dressing  case  was  well  filled  for  a  short 
journey;  she  would  add  to  its  contents 
a  box  of  sandwiches  and  a  bottle  of  hot 
chocolate.  She  went  downstairs,  and 
found  her  friend,  the  porter. 

"You  will  get  me  a  ticket  for  Senlis, 
please;  for  I  must  meet  my  father  there," 
she  said. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Senlis  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans; 
besides,  you  can  not  get  on  board  the 
trains:  they  are  full  of  soldiers.  You 
had  better  go  home." 

"Home  is  where  my  father  is." 

"And  you  have  no  mother?" 

"She  is  in  heaven." 

"I  will  do  what  I  can,"  answered  the 
porter.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  a  nice  little 
girl  might  pass  where  a  grown  person 
would  be  detained.  "Who  knows?  She 
seeks  her  only  parent, — the  good  God 
will  take  care  of  her." 

Ame'lie  was  quite  ready  when  the  porter 
returned.  A  large  thermos  bottle,  filled 
with  hot  chocolate,  and  two  dozen  rolls 


had  been  added  to  the  store  of  clothes 
in  her  box,  and  she  had  purchased  a  large 
rug  and  a  warm  woollen  "sweater." 

"Well?" 

"I  could  get  a  ticket  only  to  Paris. 
When  you  reach  Paris,  you  may  perhaps 
find  a  way  to  Senlis." 

"It  is  the  best  you  can  do?" 

"The  best  I  can  do,  Mademoiselle. 
The  train  will  start  in  twenty  minutes." 

"I  am  ready,— here  is  a  taxi." 

Ame'lie  gave  the  good  porter  five  francs, 
and  paid  for  her  ticket.  The  porter  found 
a  place  for  her  in  a  second-class  com- 
partment. He  had  managed  well,  for 
already  seated  there  were  two  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

"A  young  girl  on  her  way  to  her  father 
at  Senlis,  —  a  mere  child,"  he  said, 
touching  his  cap.  "You  will  perhaps 
permit  her  to  sit  with  you." 

The  Sisters,  smiling,  made  room  for 
her.  After  a  short  delay,  this  train  usually 
so  rapid,  began  to  crawl  along  the  track. 
.The  Sisters  were  most  kind  during  the 
long  and  wearisome  journey.  Ame'lie 
told  them  that  she  was  on  her  way  to 
meet  her  father  at  Senlis. 

"Senlis!"  exclaimed  the  elder,  Sister 
Emphrosye.  "It  is  impossible.  The 
Germans  are  in  the  town,  and  we  fear 
much  for  our  poor  Sisters,  who  have  a 
hospital  there." 

"I  shall  go  there,  nevertheless,"  replied 
Ame'lie,  calmly.  "My  father  is  there." 

Sister  Emphrosye  said  a  decade  of 
her  Rosary  before  she  answered: 

"I  fear  for  you,  child." 

Sister  Rose  untied  a  small  package  of 
bread  and  butter. 

"You  are  hungry." 

"My  name  is  Ame'lie  de  Value,  Sister, 
and  I  shall  go  to  Senlis.  You  may  think 
I  am  droll  and  perhaps  a  little  mad;  but 
I  have  American  blood  in  my  veins  and 
that  makes  me  different." 

The  Sisters  nodded  to^each  other. 
After  all,  if  she  were  half  American,  she 
might  succeed.  The  Americans,  even  the 
children,  were  more  bold  than  the  French. 
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"  I  am  not  hungry;  but  my  good  Sisters, 
I  fear  that  you  are." 

"Alas,  yes!"  said  Sister  Emphrosye, 
laughing.  "It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have 
eaten.  The  wounded  ones  in  Paris  leave 
us  no  time;  and,  before  we  could  eat,  we 
were  summoned  to  a  Red  Cross  hospital, 
and  we  started  at  once.  But  we  have 
enough  bread  for  three." 

Ame'lie  opened  her  box. 

"Hot  chocolate!"  she  exclaimed  gaily. 
"And  a  nice  silver  cup  to  drink  it, — the 
cup  of  my  godmother.  We  will  all  drink. 
And  here  are  some  brioches." 

The  Sisters  refused  the  little  rolls.  They 
were  delighted,  however,  to  drink  some 
chocolate.  It  was  very  hot. 

"It  puts  strength  into  me,"  said  Sister 
Rose. 

"And  imagine  that  this  little  girl 
thought  of  it!"  said  Sister  Emphrosye. 
"These  Americans  are  really  marvellous." 

Ame'lie  received  this  compliment  very 
complacently. 

"I  will  even  take  a  message  to  your. 
Sisters  at  Senlis,  if  you  wish,"  she  said. 

Sister  Emphrosye,  took  an  envelope  and 
a  large  card  from  her  bag,  and,  with  an 
ink-pencil,  wrote  a  little  note,  recommend- 
ing Ame'lie  to  her  Sisters. 

"If  they  are  alive,  they  will  welcome 
you.  But"  (she  sighed  deeply)  "I  doubt 
it!  However,  we  offer  them  our  prayers 
and  our  love." 

Ame'lie  took  the  note  and  pinned  it  to 
the  inside  of  her  blouse. 

"I  should  fear  that  she  lacks  humility," 
whispered  Sister  Rose. 

"No,"  replied  Sister  Emphrosye:  "she 
has  great  simplicity." 

"Don't  you  think  that  the  good  God 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  will 
help  a  child  that  goes  to  her  father?" 
asked  Amelie. 

"Yes,  my  dear, — yes,  my  dear!"  said 
Sister  Emphrosye,  embracing  her.  "You 
do  right  to  trust." 

The  Sisters  had  reached  their  station. 
The  compartment  became  more  crowded. 
The  people  who  came  in  were  quiet  women 


and  men  dressed  mostly  in  black.  Dusk 
had  fallen,  and,  except  when  the  train 
was  stopped  for  various  reasons,  nobody 
spoke  much.  Amelie  slept.  The  people 
in  the  train  supposed  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  tall,  dark  woman  who  sat 
next  to  her.  Nobody  imagined  that  a 
well-dressed  French  child  would  travel 
alone,  and  nobody  asked  her  questions. 

A  little  later  two  English  Red  Cross 
nurses  entered  the  compartment.  Ame'lie 
was  awakened  by  their  voices,  —  they 
spoke  English. 

"Yes,  we  were  told  to  leave  Belgium; 
and  the  Germans  were  very  decent  until 
one  of  the  older  nurses  called  names  at 
some  of  the  German  soldiers,  from  the 
car  window  at  a  station  near  Berlin.  That 
was  bad  for  us;  but,  thanks  to  the  doctor 
who  was  with  us,  and  spoke  German,  we 
got  through." 

Amelie,  half  asleep,  determined  to  be 
very  polite  to  the  German  soldiers,  if  she 
met  any  on  the  way.  She  remembered 
nothing  more  until  they  reached  Paris. 
It  was  her  second  visit  to  the  city.  She 
recalled  very  well  the  name  of  the  H6tel 
Louis  le  Grand,  where  she  had  stayed 
with  her  father.  On  second  thought, 
she  concluded  that  the  Gare  du  Nord 
was  the  best  place  for  her;  for,  as  she 
learned  from  the  old  porter  who  took 
her  box,  she  could  there  take  the  train 
for  Senlis. 

"Ah,  Mademoiselle,"  the  old  man  said 
(there  seemed  to  be  no  young  porters), 
"you  will  find  the  Germans  at  Senlis!" 

"It  is  true,  perhaps,"  Amelie  answered. 
"But  they  will  not  stay  long.  Besides, 
the  Germans  are  human  beings,  and  they 
will  surely  respect  a  child  that  goes  to 
her  father." 

She  secured  her  ticket  for  Senlis.  There 
was  much  talk  about  military  passes, 
and  many  persons  were  refused  permission 
to  leave  Paris.  She  could  hear  talk,  of 
this  around  her.  She  was  not  questioned: 
it  was  assumed  that  so  very  young  a 
girl,  in  this  country  of  careful  parents,  had 
somebody  to  look  after  her.  There  were 
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crowds  of  people  about  her.  Many  were 
coming  back  to  Paris,  having  left  in  a 
panic  of  fear.  There  was  an  elderly  maid 
servant,  in  charge  of  two  small  dogs  in 
a  basket  and  a  canary  bird  in  a  cage, 
tied  with  the  tricolor  ribbon  *  of  France ; 
there  an  old  man,  with  two  chairs  tied 
together,  and  under  his  arm  a  long  loaf 
of  bread.  Her  big  rug,  by  which  she 
stood,  while  she  waited,  excited  some 
comment- 

"How  can  you  keep  that,"  one  woman 
asked,  "while  our  soldiers  suffer  these 
nights  of  the  cold?" 

"I  am  taking  it  to  a  soldier  of  France, 
at  Senlis,"  she  answered. 

"God  bless  thee!"  replied  the  woman. 

Other  old  men,  women,  and  children 
were  coming  in,  evidently  in  great  fear. 
They  were,  as  a  rule,  dressed  in  their 
best  clothes,  and  they  carried  all  kinds  of 
household  goods.  Amelie's  heart  sank,  as 
she  saw  them.  They  looked  as  if  they 
were  flying  from  horrid  things. 

"Why  are  you  so  sad?"  she  asked  a 
little  girl  who  stood  near  her,  carrying  a 
pasteboard  box  in  one  arm,  and  a  large 
rag  doll  on  the  other. 

"You  would  be  sad  if  your  house  was 
burned  down,  and — 

But  the  child  was  hurried  away. 

Groups  of  wounded  soldiers  passed  by, 
some  of  them  on  stretchers,  others  limping, 
others  with  bandaged  heads  and  arms; 
many  supported  by  their  comrades.  Their 
uniforms  were  cut  and  stained,  and  their 
faces  were  pale,  but  they  were  cheerful. 
They  sang  aloud. 

"I  will  sing  aloud  in  my  heart,"  Ame'lie 
said  to  herself.  "If  I  do  not  sing,  I  must 
weep,  and  that  will  be  bad;  for  I  shall 
be  sad  when  papa  sees  me." 

She  caught  sight  of  an  elderly  couple 
just  ahead  of  her,  and  she  followed  them. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  was  in  the  car.  The 
fields  shone  in  the  morning  sunlight; 
they  were  fertile.  Women  worked  in  the 
vegetable  gardens,  for  there  were  few 
men.  Market  carts  moved  slowly  toward 
Paris,  —  somewhat  more  slowly  than  the 


train,  which  'like  the  wounded  snake 
dragged  its  slow  length  along.'  Ame'lie 
tried  to  keep  her  heart  singing, — she  did 
not  entirely  succeed;  then  she  said  her 
prayers;  there  was  the  little  chaplet  in 
her  pocket.  "When  the  heart  can  no 
longer  sing,  it  can  pray,"  —  she  remem- 
bered Madame  la  Brune's  saying.  The 
leaves  were  beginning  to  turn  and  to  fall. 
In  some  places  they  made  patches  of 
yellow  in  the  sunlight. 

Thr,ee  hours  passed,  and  then  the  train 
stopped  in  the  ruins  of  what  had  been  a 
railway  station.  Bombs  and  fire  had  done 
their  work.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
Amelie  knew  what  destruction  was.  War 
had  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  glorious  thing, — 
a  thing  of  music  and  flashing  swords  and 
waving  flags.  Her  father  had  spoken  of 
war  as  of  something  great  and  splendid, 
and  of  course  Bertrand  had  boasted  of 
the  honor  of  being  a  soldier.  So  this  was 
what  war  brought!  Amelie's  courage  left 
her.  She  put  down  her  rug  and  sat  on 
it;  she  felt  giddy.  At  any  moment  the 
German  soldiers  might  rush  upon  her, 
she  thought;  or  a  bomb  might  fall.  And, 
then,  suppose  her  father  should  come 
seeking  her  and  not  find  her!  She  jumped 
up  at  once.  She  made  her  way  through 
the  fallen  stones,  and  saw  an  old  cab 
drawn  by  a  wretched-looking  horse.  There 
was  no  porter  to  carry  her  baggage.  She 
made  her  way  to  the  cab.  The  driver  had 
disappeared;  so  she  adjusted  her  bundle 
and  box,  and  waited. 

"I  could  drive  the  old  horse  myself," 
she  thought,  "if  I  knew  where  to  go." 
But  she  did  not  know  where  to  go.  She 
sat  in  solitary  state  on  the  ancient  leather 
seat,  waiting  for  the  Germans  or  the 
driver  to  appear. 

Two  women  in  black,  each  carrying 
net  bags  well  filled  with  odds  and  ends, 
stopped. 

"Ah,  you  can  afford  to  drive,  little 
girl!"  one  of  them  said.  "We,  too,  could 
once  afford  to  drive;  but,  though  we  are 
weary,  we  must  walk." 

They  looked  weary;    their  black  clothes 
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were  covered  with  dust.  The  eyes  of  the 
younger  seemed  very  sad  and  tired. 

"Are  you  from  Paris,  little  girl? 
Perhaps  we  can  help  you?" 

Ame'lie  could  not  keep  back  her  tears, 
these  two  looked  so  pathetic  and  yet  were 
so  kind. 

"I  am  from  Paris;  I  seek  my  father. 
Perhaps,  when  the  driver  comes,  it  may 
please  you  to  go  with  me;  I  will  gladly 
pay  your  fare/' 

"We  have  no  place  to  go.  The  enemy 
came  suddenly,  and  we  ran  from  our 
house.  The  house  was  probably  destroyed 
by  bombs.  My  husband  is  perhaps  in 
the  ruins." 

"I  shall  never  see  my  father  in  this 
world  again ! ' '  Tears  prevented  the  younger 
woman  from  saying  more.  "And  my 
husband  is  a  soldier." 

"What  is  your  father's  name?" 

"Jacques  Oliver." 

"If  I  hear  of  him,  I  will  tell  you.  I 
would  like  to  know  where  my  father  is. 
He  is  Captain  de  Value." 

"It  will  be  difficult  to  find  him, — very 
difficult,"  said  the  elder  woman.  "So 
many  soldiers  were — 

The  younger  woman  stopped  her. 

"So  many  soldiers  passed  through 
here — after  the  Germans." 

"And  have  the  Germans  really  left?" 

"We  came  out  of  the  cellar  and  fled 
to  the  country,"  said  the  younger  woman. 
"We  met  some  German  soldiers,  but 
they  were  good  to  my  two  little  children: 
they  gave  them  milk.  Ah,  it  is  not  the 
poor  German  soldiers  I  blame  for  this! 
My  children  are  safe  at  their  grandfather's 
farm.  I  had  to  come  back  to  hunt  for  my 
poor  old  father." 

"We  both  have  come." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Serf  and  the  Oysters. 


WHEN  an  officer  of  the  army  salutes 
by  raising  the  hilt  of  his  sword  opposite 
his  lips,  he  is  repeating  the  action  of 
the  Crusader  who  kissed  the  cross  that 
formed  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  to  testify 
his  fealty  to  Christ. 


It  was  only  in  1861,  under  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.,  that  serfdom  was  abolished 
in  Russia.  Prior  to  that  year,  the  land- 
lords held  seigniorial  rights  over  their 
vassals,  much  as  the  slaveholders  of  the 
South  held  rights  over  their  slaves,  with 
this  difference  —  the  serf  was  attached  to 
the  soil  and  went  with  it  in  all  sales  or 
leases,  whereas  the  slave  was  the  absolute 
property  of  his  master.  In  the  early 
nineteenth  century  one  of  the  serfs  of 
Count  Scheremetief  was  a  Mr.  Scha- 
louchine,  father  of  the  noted  Russian 
bankers  of  that  name. 

Possessed  of  a  large  fortune  which  he 
had  made  in  the  grain  and  sheep  business, 
Mr.  Schalouchine  had  time  and  time 
again  offered  to  buy  his  liberty  at  the  price 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  rubles,  but  the 
Count  refused  to  listen  to  him.  One 
day,  desirous  of  making  another  attempt, 
the  wealthy  serf  repaired  to  St.  Petersburg, 
taking  with  him  as  a  gift  to  his  lord  a 
small  barrel  of  oysters.  On  arriving  at 
the  Count's  residence,  he  found  the 
nobleman  in  a  fit  of  ill  temper  with  his 
head  cook,  who  had  protested  that  he 
could  not  find  in  the  whole  city  a  single 
oyster  for  his  master's  breakfast.  He  had 
searched  everywhere,  he  said. 

"Ah!  'tis  you  again,  is  it?"  cried  the 
Count  as  he  noticed  his  rich  vassal. 
"You  come  for  your  liberty,  I  suppose. 
Yet  you  know  'tis  useless.  What  need 
have  I  of  your  rubles?  But  look  here: 
find  me  some  oysters  for  my  breakfast 
and  you  can  have  your  liberty.  I  can  eat 
nothing  else." 

Calling  on  those  present  as  witnesses 
to  the  Count's  words,  Mr.  Schalouchine 
went  out  to  the  vestibule  and  brought  in 
the  barrel  of  oysters.  The  Count  was  as 
good  as  his  word:  calling  his  secre- 
tary, he  signed  the  release  of  his  serf 
on  the  spot;  and  then,  turning  to  the 
happy  new  freedman,  said  courteously: 
"Mr.  Schalouchine,  come  now  and  take 
breakfast  with  me." 
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WITH    AUTHORS   AND    PUBLISHERS 


— The  editor  of  an  English  literary  journal 
gravely  announces  that  Germantown,  in  New 
South  Wales,  has  changed  its  name. 

— "A  Tennyson  Dictionary"  of  characters 
and  place-names  arranged  alphabetically  and 
described  with  synopses  of  the  poems  and 
plays  is  announced. 

— "In  a  French  Hospital:  Notes  of  a  Nurse/,' 
by  M.  Eycloux-Demains,  is  fittingly  described 
as  "one  of  the  truest  and  most  striking  books 
that  have  so  far  dealt  with  the  human  side  of 
the  Great  War."  An  excellent  translation  of 
it,  by  Betty  Yeomans,  is  among  Dumeld  & 
Co.'s  new  books. 

— "Love's  Gradatory,"  by  Blessed  John 
Ruysbroeck,  was  a  happy  choice  for  issue  in 
the  "Angelus  Series."  (R.  and  T.  Washbourne; 
Benziger  Brothers.)  A  classic  both  of  letters 
and  of  mysticism,  this  work  of  the  Flemish 
ascetic  and  director  will  have  its  appeal  and 
its  usefulness  for  unnumbered  souls.  The  trans- 
lation is  made  by  Mother  St.  Jerome,  who  also 
furnishes  an  excellent  biographical  preface  and 
an  explanatory  Introduction. 

— With  the  issue  of  July  i,  just  to  hand, 
the  Catholic  Herald  of  India,  (the  Indo-European 
Correspondence)  celebrates  its  Golden  Jubilee. 
The  number  is  one  which  fittingly  commemorates 
the  event.  Naturally,  the  historical  point  of 
view  dominates.  Pictures  of  the  various  editors 
who  guided  the  fortunes  of  the  journal  during 
this  first  half  century  are  an  interesting  feature. 
We  congratulate  the  Herald  on  its  long  years 
of  service  to  the  Church,  and  wish  it  many 
more  of  ever-increased  usefulness. 

—  "Lacordaire,"  by  Count  d'Haussonville, 
of  the  French  Academy,  translated  by  A.  W. 
Evans  (B.  Herder),  is  a  compact  i6mo  of  two 
hundred  pages.  While  passably  complete  as 
a  biography,  it  is  best  characterized  by  its 
author's  own  phrase,  "an  especially  literary 
study";  but,  considered  either  as  "Life"  or 
study,  it  is  exceptionally  interesting.  The 
chapters  on  Lacordaire's  sermons  at  Notre 
Dame  and  their  influence  on  contemporary 
preaching,  and  that  on  the  Dominican  orator 
in  private  life,  as  friend  and  priest,  are  partic- 
ularly attractive.  The  opportuneness  of  the 
work,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Lacordaire  "was  one  of  the  pre- 
cursors and  authors  of  that  Catholic  renaissance 
of  which  our  contemporaries  to-day  are  the 
surprised  witnesses;  and,  among  the  questions 


that  engage  and  divide  us,  one  will  not  find 
perhaps  a  single  one  that  has  not  been  debated 
or  anticipated  by  him."  The  translation, 
though  not  flawless,  is  very  good. 

—Another  volume  from  the  graceful  and  busy 
pen  of  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell) 
has  just  appeared.  It  is  an  Irish  story  entitled 
"Dark  Rosaleen."  Cassell  &  Co.  are  the 
publishers. 

—The  first  Catholic  translation  of  the  Gospels 
into  Irish  ever  published  made  its  appearance 
last  month.  The  translator  is  the  Rev.  Canon 
O'Leary,  who  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Gerald 
O'Nolan,  professor  of  Irish  in  St.  Patrick's 
College,  Maynooth.  The  work  has  the  highest 
episcopal  sanction  and  support. 

— That  distinguished  Congressman  of  Penn- 
sylvania who  is  credited  with  the  remark,  "I 
see  before  me  many  faces  that  I  have  not 
shaken  hands  with  for  a  long  time,"  should 
lose  no  time  in  securing  a  copy  of  "A  Complete 
Guide  to  Public  Speaking,"  just  published  by 
Funk  &  Wagnalls.  Speeches  by  Congressmen 
too  seldom  conform  to  the  editor's  injunction: 

A  speech  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct, 
The  language  plain,  the  incidents  well  linked. 
Tell  not  as  new  what  everybody  knows; 
And,  new  or  old,  do  hasten  to  a  close. 

— "Hannah  of  Kentucky,"  "Martha  of 
California,"  and  "Philip  of  Texas,"  supple- 
mentary readers  for  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  grades  of  school-children,  are  numbers 
of  the  Pioneer  Series,  by  James  Otis.  They 
are  full  of  such  incidents  and  adventures  as 
are  sure  to  interest  young  folk;  and,  moreover, 
are  of  genuine  historical  value  as  representing 
in  a  realistic  fashion  the  life  of  the  "old-timers" 
in  the  States  mentioned  in  the  titles.  The 
volumes  are  well  printed  and  generously  illus- 
trated. American  Book  Co.,  publishers. 

— In  a  foreword  to  "Fourteen  Eucharistic 
Tridua,  Based  on  Biblical  Topics,  for  Cate- 
chists  and  Lay  People,"  by  the  Rev.  Lambert 
Nolle,  O.  S.  B.,  just  published  by  B.  Herder, 
the  author  calls  attention  to  Rule  I.  of  the  First 
Communion  Decree  of  August  8,  1910,  which 
puts  an  obligation  upon  pastors  of  holding, 
from  time  to  time,  a  general  Communion  of 
children,  to  be  preceded  by  some  days  of 
instruction  and  preparation.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  draws  attention  to  this 
injunction  of  the  late  Holy  Father,  the  present 
work  is  worth  while.  But  it  does  more  than 
that:  it  puts  in  the  hands  of  pastors  a  manual 
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for  conducting  the  prescribed  exercises  with 
knowledge  and  skill,  tested  by  the  author's 
own  experience.  Incidentally,  many  of  these 
instructions  may  be  the  basis  of  sermons  for 
"children  of  a  larger  growth." 

— "Betrothment  and  Marriage"  (Vol.  I.), 
a  canonical  and  theological  treatise,  with 
notices  on  history  and  civil  law,  by  Canon  de 
Smet,  S.  T.  L.,  of  the  Grand  Seminaire  de 
Bruges,  comes  to  us  from  B.  Herder.  The 
translation,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Dobell,  is  from  the 
French  edition  of  1912.  Our  clerical  readers — 
the  only  ones  likely  to  purchase  the  work — 
will  be  interested  in  the  assurance,  given  in 
the  translator's  preface,  that  among  the  con- 
tents will  be  found  "a  commentary,  as  complete 
as  possible,  on  the  modifications  recently 
introduced."  English  and  American  legislation 
on  betrothment  and  marriage  will  be  dealt  with 
in  a  supplement.  The  bibliography,  extending 
over  twenty  pages,  is  apt  to  impress  one  with 
a  sense  of  the  scholarship  and  industry  of  the 
author;  and  a  casual  examination  of  this  first 
volume  seems  to  justify  the  statement  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bruges,  that  it  is  "full  of  solid 
doctrine." 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
Asa  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Betrothment  and   Marriage."     Vol.    I.     Canon 

Smet,  S.   T.   L.     $2.25. 
"Fourteen  Eucharistic  Tridua."     Rev.  Lambert 

Nolle,   O.   S.    B.     $i. 

"Lacordaire."      Count    d'Haussonville.      $i. 
"Love's     Gradatory."       Blessed      John      Ruys- 

broeck.    50  cts. 

"On  the  Breezy  Moor."   Mrs.  Macdonald.   $1.50. 
"The   Life   of   Mother   Mary   of   Jesus."     Rev. 

Peter  Suan,  S.  J.    $2.20. 
"Robert     Hugh     Benson:      An     Appreciation." 

Olive  Katharine   Parr.     90  cts. 
"Vocations."   Vol.11.    Rev.  Dr.  H.  Hohn.   $1.75. 
"The   War   and   the   Prophets."     Rev.  Herbert 

Thurston,  S.  J.    $i. 
"Polly  Day's  Island."    Isabel  J.  Roberts.   85  cts. 


"Some     Thoughts     on     Catholic     Apologetics." 

Edward   Ingram   Watkin,   B.   A.     35   cts. 
"The  Ups  and  Downs  of  Marjorie."     Mary  T. 

Waggaman.     45   cts. 
"The    Children    of    the    Log    Cabin."      H.    E. 

Delamare.      85    cts. 

"Ronald's  Mission."    H.  E.  Delamare.     60  cts. 
"The    Pearl   of   Great   Price."     Vera    Riccardi- 

Cubitt.    45  cts. 
"Dame  Clare's  Story-Telling."     Elsie  Schmidt. 

60  cts. 
"The  Adventures  of  Turko  Bullworthy."  J.  S. 

Fletcher.     80  cts. 
"Nellie  Kelly."     H.   E.   Delamare.     60  cts. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands.— HBB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Gerard  Sluyter,  of  the  diocese  of  La 
Crosse;  Rev.  Joseph  Duffy,  D.  D.,  diocese  of 
San  Antonio;  Rev.  Joseph  O'Keefe,  O.  F.  M., 
and  Rev.  A.  J.  Hoolahan,  O.  S.  M. 

Sister  M.  Mansueta,  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross;  and  Mother  M.  Clare,  Order  of  St. 
Ursula. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  Mr.  James  A.  Campbell, 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Faith,  Miss  M.  A.  Faith,  Mr.  John 
R.  Lee,  Mrs.  Mary  Carr,  Mr.  Frank  Stevens, 
Mr.  Andrew  Mulcahy,  Miss  Maria  Smith, 
Mr.  Daniel  Buckner,  Mrs.  Leo  Walsh,  Mr. 
Joseph  Dvorak,  Miss  E.  M.  Tully,  Mr.  H.'  G. 
Hill,  Mr.  William  Ramspott,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Murrin,  Anna  F.  McGarry,  Mr.  Frank  Noble, 
Mr.  J.  W.  King,  Mr.  Denis  Riordan,  Mr. 
Michael  Dawson,  Mr.  Charles  Cicotte,  Mr. 
George  Dubard,  Mr.  Patrick  Barry,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Mahoney,  Mrs.  Agnes  Gerbig,  Mr. 
George  Roberts,  Mr.  Patrick  Hartney,  Mr. 
Arthur  Albright,  and  Mrs.  Aaina  Holland. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  starving  children  in  China:  Rev. 
J.  A.  D.,  $25;  R.  M.  C.,  $10;  "In  honor  of 
the  Blessed  Mother  and  St.  Joseph,"  $2  ;  Friend, 
$2;  P.  K.,  $i;  Subscriber  (Chicago),  $i;  Child 
of  Mary,  $10;  K.  McA.,  $2;  E.  J.  R.,  $17.14; 
C.  K.,  $5;  Friend  (Ft.  Wayne),  $25;  C.  F.  D., 
$i;  D.  B.,  $2;  Mrs.  L.,  $5;  G.  H.  B.,  $25; 
C.  S.,  $2;  W.  F.  N.,  $10;  Sacerdos,  $5.  For 
the  .Chinese  missions:  A.  McL.,  $5-  For  the 
Foreign  Missions  and  the  Home  Indian  Missions: 
A.  M.  D.  G.  B.  V.  M.,  $50. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS   SHALL  CALL   ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Mother.  Christ  and  Peter. 


BY    DENIS   A.  MCCARTHY. 


After  the  battle,  that  day,  you  couldn't  hear  yourselves 
talk  any  more  in  the  trenches  for  the  cries  of  the  wounded. 
It  was  like  one  great,  uninterrupted  wail.  .  .  .  Then  little 
by  little  silence  came,  as  a  good  many  of  them  died. 
What  we  heard  sound  longest  on  the  battlefield,  from 
one  end  to  the  other, — the  word  "  Mother!  "  It  is 
always  those  who  are  dying  who  call  like  that;  we  know 
that  know.- — Letter  from  a  War  Nurse. 

"YJ7OTHER!"   they   cry,   in   anguish,    at    the 

last, 
These    strong     young    soldiers    stricken    unto 

death. 

"Mother!"    All  sweet  with  mem'ries  of  the  past, 
That   name,   they    gasp  it  forth    with    failing 
breath. 

But  woe  for  them!  No  mother's  hand  may  now, 
Howe'er  so  fain,  the  earthen  pillow  smooth; 

No  mother's  soft  caress  can  reach  the  brow, 
No  mother's  voice  the  suff' ring  spirit  soothe. 

So  here  they  lie  in  battle's  dread  abyss, 

These  youthful  victims  of  the  nations'  wrath; 

And  each  one,  dying,  craves  his  mother's  kiss, 
And,  friend  or  foe,  one  longing  each  one  hath. 

Mother  of  God,  although  their  lips  may  frame 
No  prayer  to  thee,  no  tribute  to  thy  power, 

When  each  poor  lad  invokes  his  mother's  name, 
Be  thou  his  Mother  in  that  last  dark  hour! 


MARY,  as  the  pattern  both  of  maiden- 
hood and  maternity,  has  exalted  woman's 
state  and  nature,  and  made  the  Chris- 
tian virgin  and  the  Christian  mother 
understand  the  sacredness  of  their  duties 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

— Cardinal  Newman. 


BY  J.    F.    SCHOL,FIELD. 


NB  of  the  strangest  things  to  a 
convert,  as  he  looks  back  to  the 
steps  by  which  he  was  brought 
to  the  fulness  of  faith  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  is  his  extraordinary 
lack  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  percep- 
tion as  to  the  relation  which  the  parts 
of  the  Divine  Revelation  bear  to  each 
other.  And  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  primacy,  privileges, 
and  infallibility  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 
I  suppose  most  converts  from  "advanced" 
Anglicanism  would  confess  to  much  the 
same  experience.  We  seemed  to  assimi- 
late one  truth  after  another  (at  least  in 
great  measure)  until  the  ladder  of  ascend- 
ing conviction  led  us  to  what  appeared  to 
be  the  crown  and  completion  of  all:  that 
our  Lord  God  built  His  Church,  according 
to  His  express  words,  upon  Peter;  that 
He  promised  infallibility  to  that  Church 
under  the  rule  of  Peter,  who  was  to 
confirm  his  brethren,  and  whose  own  faith 
was  never  to  fail;  that  He  made  Peter 
the  universal  shepherd  of  His  flock,  both 
teachers  and  taught;  and  that  this  tre- 
mendous office  lives  on,  and  will  live  on 
to  the  end,  in  Peter's  successors. 

The  mistake  we  made — it  became  all 
at  once  luminously  clear — was  that  the 
supreme  pontificate  is, not  the  crown  but 
the  foundation  of  the  divine  building;  not 
a  splendid  addition  to  a  Faith  already 
complete  so  far  as  it  went,  but  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  the  promulgation  and 
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the  perpetual  purity  of  that  Faith.  Our 
Lord's  words  might  have  told  us  as 
much,  if  we  had  read  them  without  con- 
scious or  unconscious  prepossession.  But 
the  ordinary  non-Catholic  hears  such  a 
mighty  truth  as,  "Thou  art  Peter  [the 
Rock],  and  upon  this  Rock  [upon  Peter] 
I  will  build  My  Church,"  without  attach- 
ing any  coherent  meaning  to  it.  It  always 
seemed  to  go  without  saying  that  by  the 
Rock  Our  Lord  meant  His  Apostle;  but 
whatever  followed  from  that  could  not 
be  what  the  Catholics  said  it  was,  because 
of  course  they  were  wrong !  So  the  average 
non-Catholic  lets  the  matter  alone.  What 
a  commentary  all  this  is  on  the  folly  of 
imagining  that  the  Christian  Faith  can 
be  either  rightly  understood  or  maintained 
in  its  original  purity  if  there  is  no  living 
teacher  to  guard,  explain,  and  define  the 
sacred  tradition  of  Truth! 

Within  the  Anglican  Church  there  are 
or  were,  a  number  of  theories  as  to  the 
place  and  privilege  of  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter.  In  the  lowest  depths  there  are 
still,  I  imagine,  a  few  who  interest  them- 
selves, and  amuse  others,  by  absurd 
Apocalyptic  systems  according  to  which 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  is  the  "Man  of  Sin," 
"Antichrist,"  and  I  know  not  what 
besides.  There  were  more  of  these  crazy 
interpreters  in  my  youth;  but  even  then 
the  ordinary  Church  of  England  person 
looked  on  them  as  harmless  (which  they 
were  not),  if  somewhat  objectionable, 
lunatics  (which  they  were).  A  hundred 
years  ago  they  had  a  great  following; 
but,  except  among  a  few  minor  Calvinistic 
sects,  they  are  now  almost  extinct. 

Above  these  people  we  find  the  average 
Low  Churchman  looking  on  the  Holy 
Father  as  the  head  and  representative  of 
a  system  which  from  very  early  times 
(they  have  to  acknowledge  this)  has 
usurped  what  they  fondly  imagine  was 
Apostolic  Christianity.  They  have  no 
use  for  either  him  or  the  hierarchy  of 
which  he  is  the  head.  Their  own  bishops 
and  priests — the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
obliges  them  to  keep  the  names  —  are 


merely,  in  their  view,  superintendents  and 
subordinate  ministers.  The  Pope  is,  if 
not  Antichrist,  in  some  sense  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  spirit,  because  the  very 
idea  of  priesthood  is  an  abomination  to 
them.  Their  history  is  as  nebulous  as 
their  theology;  both  are  encrusted  with 
falsehoods  as  thick  as  the  barnacles  on 
an  old  hulk;  but  these  well-meaning 
people  believe  them  to  be  true,  not 
because  they  have  ever  examined  the 
grounds  for  them,  but  because  they  them- 
selves are  the  victims  of  an  evil  tradition. 

Another  party  would  tell  you  that  the 
Pope  is  of  course  a  Christian  bishop; 
and  if  he  were  only  content  to  claim  what 
the  Pontiffs  of  the  first  five  (or  any 
other  given  number)  centuries  claimed, 
we  (i.  e.  Anglicans)  would  have  no  quarrel 
with  him.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  Patristic  learning  is  not  the  strong 
point  with  such  controversialists,  or  that 
they  have  no  idea  of  how  an  institution 
can  develop, — not  of  course  in  itself  or 
in  its  intrinsic  character,  but  in  its  exterior 
activity  and  its  adaptation  to  new  con- 
ditions. When  I  think  of  the  anti-Papal 
arguments  to  which  I  have  listened,  it 
almost  makes  one  doubt  if  those  who  use 
them  can  really  believe  that  a  man 
is  psychologically  identical  with  himself 
when  an  infant,  or  that  a  rose  has  really 
developed  from  the  tiny  bud  of  a  few 
weeks  before!  The  people  that  argue  thus 
are  quite  above  the  old  Puritan  abuse,  but 
they  are  equally  at  sea  in  their  history. 
Also,  though  they  are  rather  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  it,  the  Pope  is  still  some- 
thing of  a  terror  to  them,  and  an  object 
of  dislike.  They  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  broke  faith  with  the 
Holy  See,  and  that,  as  the  Articles  state, 
"The  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  realm  of  England." 

Then  come  the  various  divisions  of 
High  Churchmen,  some  of  whom  will 
allow  indeed  that  the  Pontiff  is  the  first 
bishop  in  Christendom,  but  that  his 
primacy  is  merely  one  of  ecclesiastical 
honor,  and  carries  with  it  no  power  to 
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rule.  Primus  inter  pares  is  the  definition 
they  love,  to  describe  the  dignity  of  the 
Roman  See.  They  would  rejoice  to 
acknowledge  the  Pope's  chairmanship 
of  the  universal  episcopate,  if  only  he 
would  become  a  moderate  High  Church- 
man, and  behave  like  a  somewhat 
advanced  Archbishop  of  Canterbury! 
Others  will  go  farther  than  this,  and 
declare  the  Apostolic  See  to  be,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  the  primatial  throne 
of  Christendom,  but  that  the  later  occu- 
pants of  it  have  made  such  demands  on 
the  Church  (they  will  quote  Innocent  III. 
and  Urban  VIII.  with  much  apparent 
learning)  that"  first  the  "Holy  Eastern 
Church"  (which  Anglicans  almost  always 
talk  of  as  if  the  many  Oriental  schisms 
were  one  homogeneous  body),  and  then 
the  National  Church  of  England,  broke 
away  from  communion  with  Rome.  High 
Church  bishops,  in  synodical  addresses, 
profess  an  earnest  desire  for  reunion,  but 
sadly  remark  that  this  can  not  be  until 
"Rome  abates  her  claims,"  and  try  to 
persuade  themselves  and  their  hearers 
that  "we  trust,  however,  for  a  closer 
approximation  to  our  Eastern  fellow- 
Christians,  who,  like  us,  have  protested 
against  the  extravagant  claims  of  the 
Papacy,  and  yet,  also  like  ourselves, 
have  not  separated  themselves  from 
Catholic  antiquity." 

All  this  was  obvious  absurdity  to  the 
small  section  of  the  Church  of  England 
with  which  I  was  for  years  identified. 
But  I  fear  our  own  justification  of  our 
position  was  not  much  better.  We 
believed  firmly  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
was  Head  of  the  Church,  not  jure  eccle- 
siastico  but  jure  divino.  I  never  went  to 
the  altar  without  praying  in  the  Canon 
for  "Leo,  our  Pope";  and  I  had  not  the 
least  doubt  that  there  could  be  no  end 
to  our  divisions  and  difficulties  until  we 
were  all  once  more  beneath  the  shadow 
of  Peter's  throne.  But  here  again  the 
delusion  of  the  two  separated  provinces 
came,  I  imagined,  to  our  aid.  Visible 
unity  with  the  Holy  See  was,  of  course, 


necessary  to  the  well-being  of  any  "part 
of  the  Church";  but  I  fancied  that,  so 
far  as  essentials  were  concerned,  each 
diocese,  or  at  least  each  province,  was  a 
unit  complete  in  itself.  And  I  still  hugged 
the  quite  inane  expectation  (as  I  now  see 
it  to  be)  of  such  an  increase  of  Catholic 
belief  and  practice  in  the  Church  of 
England  as  would  lead  to  corporate 
submission. 

I  fear  Catholics  will  laugh  at  me,  but 
I  trusted  for  many  years  that  I  might 
live  to  see  history  repeated,  and  England 
once  again  reconciled  by  a  Papal  Legate. 
The  old  hope  of  our  Catholic  forefathers 
beneath  the  Penal  Laws,  for  "a  concil- 
iatory Pope  and  a  Catholic  king," 
appealed  to  me  strongly.  But  all  the 
while  I  was  dreaming  of  a  treaty  between 
two  high  contracting  powers,  —  one  of 
which  was  certainly  acknowledged  to  be 
the  greater,  not  of  unconditional  submis- 
sion— as  the  way  to  union.  And  in  this 
I  was  (and  how  little  I  saw  it!)  a  thor- 
oughgoing Protestant.  For  the  essence 
of  Protestantism  is  to  try  to  make  your 
own  little  ridiculous  terms  with  the  divine 
Teacher  and  the  Ruler  of  the  nations. 

And  so  for  long  I  stopped  short  of  the 
one  truth  that  gives  —  as  I  see  it  now — 
coherence  to  the  whole  Christian  religion, 
and  makes  possible  the  unity  and  the 
Catholicity  of  the  Church.  I  can 
remember,  very  dimly,  hearing  the 
CEcurnenical  Council  of  the  Vatican 
spoken  of  when  I  was  a  child;  and  as  I 
grew  up  it  was  presented  to  me  as  the 
one  real  obstacle  to  our  acknowledgment 
of  the  claims  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Council 
of  Trent  was  no  difficulty;  but  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Infallibility,  had  placed  an 
impassable  barrier,  which,  however,  might 
be  explained  at  some  future  session  of 
the  Council  (which,  it  is  quite  true,  was 
only  prorogued,  not  dissolved)  in  a  sense 
Anglicans  could  accept!  I  was  told 
(unless  I  misunderstood  my  authorities) 
that  a  deep  cleavage  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  separated  the  Fathers  that 
affirmed  the  definition,  and  that  the 
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minority  had  been  overawed  —  in  plain 
English,  bullied — into  its  acceptance. 

Many  Anglicans  believed  this  firmly, 
and  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
the  only  difference  was  whether  the 
definition  of  the  truth  (which  the  whole 
Church  believed  without  a  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation) at  that  particular  moment  was 
opportune  or  inopportune.  And  the 
wonderful  fact  that  the  whole  Catholic 
episcopate,  without  a  single  dissentient 
voice,  acclaimed  as  truth  the  definition 
when  it  was  actually  promulgated,  was 
quite  ignored.  Such  scandalous  books 
as  "The  Pope  and  the  Council,"  and  the 
coquetting  with  the  miserable  "Alt- 
Katholik"  schism  by  certain  Anglican 
leaders,  such  as  Canon  Liddon  (whom 
we  held  in  greatest  reverence),  did  much 
harm  for  the  time,  and  hindered  many 
from  examining  the  question  for  them- 
selves. Yet,  with  a  strange  inconsistency, 
we  extreme  people  abhorred  the  Old 
Catholics  and  all  their  works!  Even 
apart  from  the  dogma  of  the  Infalli- 
bility, we  instinctively  felt  them  to  be 
rebels,  and  the  miserable  story  of  the 
schism,  now  happily  moribund,  has  dis- 
closed further  and  further  advances  in 
the  path  of  heresy. 

I  sometimes  wonder  at  the  marvellous 
patience  of  the  Divine  Mercy,  that  waited 
so  long  for  the  mists  of  perversity  and 
error  to  clear  away.  Why  should  it  have 
come  like  a  revelation  to  me  and  not 
to  others,  immensely  my  superiors  in 
intellect  as  well  as  piety,  that  Christ  when 
He  spoke  to  Peter  in  "the  quarters  of 
Caesarea  Philippi,"  in  the  Cenacle,  and 
by  the  lake-side,  simply  meant  what  He 
said?  The  mighty  words,  Tu  es  Petrus, 
et  super  hanc  Petram  cedificdbo  ecclesiam 
meant,  are  traced  in  mosaic  splendor 
round  the  dome  of  the  great  Vatican 
Basilica.  Is  not  their  position  a  type 
of  a  profound  spiritual  truth?  Christ's 
declaration,  if  men  would  only  take  it  in 
all  simplicity  from  His  lips,  is  high  above 
all  controversy;  it  is  plain  for  the 
humblest  to  understand;  but  we  must 


look  up  in  order  to  grasp  its  meaning. 
Surely  it  is  because  men  are  grovelling 
(I  do  not  say  wilfully),  with  downward 
eyes,  in  the  miasma-choked  depths  of 
human  opinion  and  speculation,  that  they 
give  it  any  meaning  but  the  one  it  bears 
with  such  utter  distinctness  as  He  speaks 
it,  who  is  the  Eternal  Truth. 

When  this  is  grasped,  everything  in  our 
holy  religion  falls  into  its  place.  The 
Divine  Revelation  is  seen,  not  in  broken 
lights  of  isolated  dogmas,  but  as  one 
luminous  whole.  Probably  many  converts 
have  had  the  same  experience.  The 
mystical  body  of  Christ  stands  forth  as 
a  living  organism,  complete  at  once  in 
head  and  members.  Since  the  divine 
Head  is  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  sight, 
He  has  appointed  a  representative  to  act 
and  rule  in  His  stead.  The  Church  is  a 
kingdom,  one  and  indivisible,  not  a  federa- 
tion; and  the  King  who  is  invisible  has 
His  Viceroy,  clothed  with  His  own  author- 
ity, and  speaking  in  His  name.  The 
tremendous  reasonableness  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  comes  on  one  like  a  flash  when 
one's  eyes  are  opened  to  the  vision  of 
Christ's  Vicar  upon  his  Apostolic  throne. 
Not  only  the  primacy  and  universal  juris- 
diction, but  the  whole  Petrine  privilege, 
is  so  intensely  reasonable,  as  well  as  an 
article  of  faith,  when  that  light  has  come 
to  the  mind  and  soul. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  sense  of 
triumphant  happiness  with  which,  at  my 
reception  into  the  Church,  I  professed 
my  heart-whole  and  unreserved  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
Roman  Church  as  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  churches;  and  promised  "true  obedi- 
ence to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ";  and  also  declared 
my  absolute  acceptance  of  all  things 
"delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the 
sacred  Canons  and  General  Councils,  and 
particularly  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent 
and  the  (Ecumenical  Vatican  Council,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  supremacy  and  in- 
fallible teaching  of  the  Roman  Pontiff." 
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It  will  be  urged  that  there  are  other 
interpretations  of  Our  Lord's  words  to  St. 
Peter.  How  do  we  know  that  "Thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  Rock  I  will 
build  My  Church,"  really  affirms  the 
dependence  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful  upon  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
and  union  with  him  is  essential  to  their 
membership  in  Christ's  Church?  How 
can  we  be  sure  that  "I  have  prayed  for 
thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not;  and  thou, 
being  once  converted,  confirm  thy  breth- 
ren," gives  the  promise  of  infallibility  in 
matters  .of  faith  when  Peter  speaks  as 
the  teacher  of  all  Christian  people? 
What  certainty  is  there  that  "Feed  My 
lambs,  .  .  .  feed  My  lambs,  .  .  .  feed  My 
sheep,"  confer  upon  Peter  the  office  of 
universal  pastor  over  both  clergy  and 
laity?  And,  in  any  case,  it  is  a  long  step 
from  St.  Peter  to  his  successors;  and, 
while  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  associate 
these  extraordinary  gifts  and  privileges 
with  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  what  is 
the  guarantee  that  they  descended  to  St. 
Linus  and  so  to  Benedict  XV.  ?  This  is  just 
the  kind  of  questioning  which  one  hears 
outside  the  Church,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  have  a  wholesome  effect  in  bewildering 
and  restraining  those  who  are  looking 
toward  the  old  religion. 

But  if  such  souls,  in  whom  grace  is 
working,  refuse  to  be  hindered  in  their 
search  after  truth  —  and  if  they  will  only 
seek  the  guidance  of  one  who  can  put 
the  truth  fairly  and  clearly  before  them, 
as  no  one  but  a  Catholic  priest  can .  do, — 
they  find  that  the  answers  are  there,  plain 
to  any  one  who  (i)  believes  in  the  fact, 
though  he  may  not  yet  be  clear  as  to  the 
whole  content,  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion, and  who  (2)  is  not  intellectually  and 
morally  shackled  by  inherited  prejudice 
or  the  force  of  his  religious  surroundings. 
To  one  who  acknowledges  the  truth  and 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture  there  is  far 
more  apparent  proof  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  the  Petrine  privileges  than  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity. 
To  one  who  already  believes  that  Christ 


founded  a  Church  for  the  proclamation 
of  His  revealed  truth  and  the  distribution 
of  His  grace  to  men,  the  institution  of 
the  sacred  hierarchy  culminating  in  the 
supreme  pastor,  the  Vicar  of  the  Incar- 
nate God,  must  appear  almost  a  logical 
necessity,  as  well  as  part  of  the  divine 
plan  for  the  world's  salvation.  And  since 
no  one  really  believes  (whatever  language 
he  may  use)  at  all  in  such  a  Church  with- 
out holding  it  to  be  infallible,  one  would 
imagine  that  the  truth  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  visible  Head  of  the  Church,  as 
defined  by  the  Vatican  Council,  would 
be  evidently  involved  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church  herself.  An  infallible  body 
with  a  fallible  head  is  an  intellectual  con- 
tradiction. Once  more,  to  any  student 
who  takes  his  stand  on  history,  whatever 
difficulties  there  may  be  as  to  certain 
isolated  facts  (of  which  the  Church  knows 
the  explanation  and  can  place  it  con- 
fidently before  any  man  of  good-will, 
indeed  before  both  her  children  and  her 
enemies),  the  steady  and  overwhelming 
witness  of  nearly  twenty  centuries  is 
unanswerable. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the 
proofs  of  the  validity  of  the  Petrine 
claims.  That  has  been  done  over  and 
over  again  by  the  Church's  ablest  theo- 
logians, both  for  scholars  and  for  the  man 
in  the  street.  I  wish  only  to  emphasize 
the  marvellous  unity  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Faith  that  a  convert  realizes  when 
he  sees  that  St.  Patrick's  exhortation  to 
his  children  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
Christ's  religion:  "As  you  are  children 
of  Christ,  so  be  you  also  children  of 
Rome."  Or,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
English  martyrs:  "Loyalty  to  Christ  is 
loyalty  to  Christ's  Vicar." 

Even  on  a  priori  grounds,  we  should 
ask,  if  not  possessed  by  antecedent  preju- 
dice, whether  our  Lord  God  had  not  left 
on  earth  some  supreme  authority,  some 
final  court  of  appeal,  some  teacher  whom 
He  would  preserve  from  error.  If  He 
did  not,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  see  how  His 
Church  was  to  be  perpetually  impreg- 
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nable  against  the  "gates  of  hell."  And 
when  we  find,  first  by  the  testimony  of 
the  living  voice  of  the  Church  to-day, 
and  then  by  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  history,  that  such  an  authority  is,  and 
has  been  from  the  beginning,  actually 
declared  to  exist,  the  claim  becomes 
irresistible  to  the  reason  as  well  as 
to  the  conscience. 

There  is  one  final  argument  used  to 
hinder  obedience  to  its  imperial  demand. 
That  is,  the  present  anti-Papal  position 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  other 
Eastern  schismatic  churches.  There 
seemed  at  least  considerable  weight  in 
this  in  the  old  days,  until  I  learned  that 
the  consensus  of  all  the  Greek  Fathers 
is  as  strong  and  unanimous  as  that  of 
the  Latin  Fathers  as  to  the  Chair  of  Peter. 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  mightiest  of  all 
the  Eastern  doctors,  is  as  uncompromis- 
ingly Papal  as  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Gregory 
the  Great.  It  is  the  degenerate  emperors 
of  the  East,  with  their  determination  to 
make  the  Church  a  department  of  the 
State,  and  their  courtierTpatriarchs,  mere 
puppets  in  the  political  game  that 
had  jealousy  of  Old  Rome  as  its  motive, 
whom  we  have  to  thank  for  the  un- 
happy break  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Christendom. 

Added  to  the  cumulative  weight  of 
testimony  that  a  Catholic  sees  to  be  irre- 
sistible, there  is  a  special  force  to  an 
Englishman  (and  to  other  Westerns)  in 
the  claims  of  the  Apostolic  See.  The  Holy 
Father  is  not  only  our  Pope,  he  is  our 
Patriarch  as  well.  It  is  Rome  that  gave 
us  our  Christianity.  No  nation  was  more 
firmly  united  to  Rome  in  the  bonds  of 
filial  gratitude  and  obedience  than  our 
Saxon  forefathers.  We  were  wrenched 
from  our  loyalty  to  Christ  and  to  Peter 
only  by  the  will  of  a  kingly  murderer 
and  adulterer,  whose  sensual  excesses 
had  quenched  the  faith  and  fervor  that 
in  his  early  days  had  won  for  him,  from 
Peter's  successor,  the  glorious  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  If  any  land 
owes  the  love  and  homage  of  devoted 


children  to  Christ's  Vicar,  it  is  our  own- 
These  are  fragmentary  thoughts,  and 
only  a  few  of  those  that  rise  in  a 
convert's  thankful  mind  as  he  sees  what 
he  left,  and  to  what  he  has,  by  unmerited 
grace,  come.  Can  any  reasonable  man, 
Catholic  or  non-Catholic,  conceive  of  one 
backward  look?  "He  that  heareth  you 
[the  Apostles  with  Peter  as  their  head] 
heareth  Me."  For  those  whose  eyes  have 
been  opened,  only  under  the  protection 
of  that  supremacy  and  infallibility  are 
certainty  and  peace. 


The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 


BY    GEORGINA   PELL    CURTIS. 


XX. 

HY,  little  one,  this  is  splendid! 
I  had  no  idea  you  would  be 
able  to  walk  so  soon." 

The  fiddler  stood  in  the  bright,  cheerful 
ward  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital.  Built 
by  Arthur  in  memory  of  his  mother,  it 
bore  her  name,  and  had  already  proved 
its  usefulness  for  the  five  thousand  miners 
and  their  families.  On  his  opening  the 
door  into  the  ward,  Ruth  had  arisen  from 
her  chair,  and  slowly  and  stiffly,  but 
alone,  and  without  even  a  crutch  or  stick 
to  support  her,  had  walked  across  the 
room  to  meet  him.  The  child's  eyes  were 
dancing  with  joy;  her  once  pale  face  had 
a  slight  color,  and  she  had  gained  weight 
and  was  in  better  health  than  ever  before 
in  her  life.  Liz,  who  with  an  oil  mop 
was  wiping  up  the  floor  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room,  stopped  her  work  for  a 
moment  and  glowed  with  pleasure.  Behind 
the  little  girl  came  Marian  Stonewall, 
who  plainly  showed  her  delight  in  her 
little  patient's  progress. 

Ruth  seized  the  fiddler's  hands  in  both 
of  hers  and  looked  up  at  him  with  adoring 
eyes. 

"I'm  nearly  well,"  she  said.  "Dr. 
Caldwell  thinks  that  in  another  month 
or  two  I  can  run." 
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"And  how  grand  that  will  be  then  for 
Jock!" 

Ruth's  beautiful  dark  eyes  sparkled 
with  joy. 

"Oh,  I  am  longing  to  run  a  race  with 
Jockie!" 

The  two  grown  people  laughed  at  the 
child's  enthusiasm,  and  the  fiddler  glanced 
around  the  room  approvingly. 

"This  is  a  beautiful  hospital,"  he  said; 
and  then  to  the  child  he  added :  ' '  You 
are  happy  here,  little  one?" 

"I'm  as  happy  as  a  queen." 

"Lots  happier,  Ruthie.  Some  queens 
have  not  been  happy  one  bit." 

"Ruthie  ought  to  know  that,  Mr. 
Smith,"  broke  in  Marian;  "for  I  have  been 
reading  to  her  about  Marie  Antoinette." 

Ruth  had  had  an  idea,  and  now  eagerly 
voiced  it. 

"I  want  to  show  you  the  hospital," 
she  said.  "Come  upstairs  and  in  the 
playroom.  There  are  some  babies  up 
there  whose  mothers  can't  leave  them 
at  home  when  they  are  sick  and  have  to 
come  here." 

"But  you  can't  walk  upstairs." 

"There's  an  elevator,  but  I  can  walk 
upstairs.  Dr.  Caldwell  makes  me  do  it 
once  every  day,  so  as  to  help  make  my 
knee  limber.  When  I  go  up  I  take  care 
of  the  babies  while  Miss  Martin  (she's 
the  undernurse)  is  rolling  bandages;  or 
sometimes  a  big  sister  of  one  of  the  babies 
has  charge  of  them  all  for  a  few  hours, 
and  then  I  help  her." 

Very  much  amused,  the  fiddler  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  off  by  Ruth;  and 
presently  he  was  on  the  third  floor, 
walking  down  a  wide  corridor  to  the 
room  at  the  other  end  which,  as  the 
child  had  said,  housed  all  the  babies 
that  had  to  come  with  their  mothers. 
About  ten  of  them  were  there,  all  awake; 
and  two  little  girls  of  about  eight  were 
taking  care  of  them.  A  baby  began  to 
whimper,  and  Ruth  turned  to  the  fiddler, 
all  eagerness. 

"Oh,  do  play  for  them!"  she  said. 
"They  just  love  music,  and  it's  sure 


to    make    Johnny    Krylof    stop    crying." 

"What  a  funny  name!  If  he's  named 
Krylof,  perhaps  he  can't  help  crying." 

"Oh,  he's  Russian,  and  they  all  have 
funny  names!  That's  his  sister  Fanny 
who  is  trying  to  quiet  him.  The  other 
girl  is  Polish,  like  me.  Her  name  is  Marie 
Garowski." 

The  fiddler  had  been  talking  his  fiddle 
from  its  case,  and  now  he  struck  the 
strings.  Ruth  noticed  with  satisfaction 
that  as  soon  as  the  offending  Johnny  heard 
the  music  he  left  off  crying.  The  fiddler 
began  with  some  simple  melodies,  then 
drifted  into  the  folk  songs  that  he  knew 
the  little  girl  loved.  This  was  too  much 
for  Fanny  and  Marie.  The  inborn  love 
of  music  and  motion,  inherited  by  the 
Slavic  races,  asserted  itself.  Simultane- 
ously the  two  little  girls  arose,  and,  now 
hand  in  hand,  and  then  alone,  they 
began  the  folk  dances  that  they  had 
learned  in  far-off  Russian  Poland.  The 
babies  who  were  old  enough  to  take 
notice  looked  on  with  round  eyes.  Ruth 
kept  time  with  her  foot,  the  while  the 
fiddler  swayed  back  and  forth  absorbed 
in  his  own  music,  and  Marian  and  the 
nurse,  Miss  Martin,  paused  at  the  door, 
charmed  alike  by  the  weird  music  and 
the  children's  graceful  dancing.  Finally 
the  fiddler  played  more  softly  and  slowly, 
and  then  stopped. 

Ruth  arose,  her  eyes  shining. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  long  sigh, 
"that  was  lovely!  Look  how  happy 
Johnny  is  now!  He  is  talking  to  himself 
and  pulling  his  little  shoes." 

"Now  it  is  the  babies'  dinner  time," 
said  the  nurse. 

"And  mine  too,"  observed  the  fiddler. 
"So  I  must  go,  little  one;  but  I  will 
come  again  soon.  And,  mind,  you  are 
to  walk  better  every  time  I  come." 

"Perhaps  next  time  I'll  dance,"  said 
little  Ruth.  "Good-bye,  dear  fiddler!" 

The  busy  nurse  paused  a  moment  to 
look  after  the  fiddler's  tall  figure  in  its 
ill-fitting  coat. 

"What  a  wonderful  character  he  seems ! " 
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she  said.  "But  why  isn't  he  working  in 
the  mines  this  morning,  Miss  Stonewall?" 

"  He  is  a  sort  of  a  free-lance.  Sometimes 
he  works  in  the  mines,  and  sometimes  he 
doesn't.  I  believe  he  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  be  paid  by  the  day,  so  that  he 
would  not  have  to  work  every  day  if 
he  did  not  want  to." 

"Then   he   can't   have   any   family." 

"I  believe  not,  as  he  lives  alone  in  the 
little  cabin  at  the  top  of  the  creek.  I 
suppose  he  makes  enough  for  his  own 
needs,  and  is  satisfied.  Musical  people, 
even  the  poorest,  seldom  want  to  .toil 
steadily  at  so  dreary  an  employment  as 
coal  mining." 

The  nurse  passed  on  into  the  room; 
and  Marian,  drawing  Ruth's  arms  into 
hers,  was  soon  descending  the  stairs  with 
the  little  girl. 

Meanwhile  the  fiddler  was  wending  his 
way  homeward;  and  on  his  arrival  was 
greeted  with  a  joyous  bark  by  Jock,  who 
had  been  asleep  by  the  stove.  Going  to 
the  cupboard,  the  man  took  out  his 
coffeepot,  cup  and  saucer,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  coffee  was  boiling  merrily 
on  the  stove.  Cutting  some  slices  of 
bread,  the  fiddler  opened  the  door  of  the 
stove,  and  with  a  long  toasting  fork  began 
to  make  toast;  this  accomplished,  he 
went  to  an  impromptu  refrigerator  set  in 
one  of  the  windows,  and  took  out  a  small 
roll  of  butter  and  some  cheese  and  dried 
beef.  Then,  the  coffee  being  made,  his 
meal  was  ready. 

"It's  a  grand  lunch,  Jockie,"  he  said 
to  his  dog,  as  he  poured  out  his  coffee. 
"Many's  the  time  I  have  eaten  a  much 
finer  meal  with  less  relish."  And  Jock, 
satisfied  with  the  daily  bone  that  never 
failed  to  be  ready  for  him,  was  quite  of 
the  same  mind. 

At  a  quarter  to  one  the  fiddler  went 
to  the  inner  room,  took  his  pigeon  out  of 
its  cage,  fastened  a  note  under  its  wing, 
and  then,  going  to  the  door,  glanced 
around  cautiously  before  he  released  the 
bird,  which,  circling  upward  for  a  moment, 
presently  took  flight  in  the  direction  of 


F .   This  task  accomplished,  the  fiddler 

said  good-bye  to  his  dog,  locked  the  door 
of  his  cabin,  and  at  one  o'clock  was  ready 
to  join  the  miners  who  were  returning 
to  work  in  the  mines. 

At  five-thirty,  when  the  whistle  sounded, 
he  hurried  homeward,  and  soon  was 
inside  his  cabin,  fastening  the  door  as 
he  entered.  Calling  his  dog,  the  two  of 
them  descended  the  stairway  to  the 
abandoned  mine  below,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  emerged  cautiously  from  out 
the  door  half  a  mile  distant,  where  Kate 
Morrison  had  taken  refuge  from  Upkelous 
and  Way.  In  another  five  minutes  the 
fiddler  was  walking  across  the  trail  that 
led  to  the  old  road.  It  was  then  about 
six  o'clock  on  the  yth  of  November, — an 
evening  that  for  several  people  was  a 
memorable  one. 

XXI. 

Arthur  Stonewall,  who  usually  had 
dinner  at  seven-thirty,  had  ordered  Fer- 
guson to  have  the  meal  ready  at  half- 
past  six  the  evening  of  the  expected 
meeting  at  the  mines.  Ferguson  had  also 
been  told  to  be  ready  to  accompany  his 
master  and  Mrs.  Wagner  at  seven  o'clock. 
Accordingly,  after  a  hurried  meal,  the 
young  mine  owner,  effectually  disguised, 
repaired  to  the  Wagner  ranch.  His  body 
servant  followed  a  little  later.  Some  time 
ago  Arthur  had  taken  Jake,  the  only 
colored  man  in  the  mines,  to  work  around 
his  house, — attend  to  the  furnace,  and 
do  anything  else  that  Ferguson  wanted. 
They  both  took  a  fancy  to  Jake,  who  was 
young,  good-tempered,  and  apparently 
honest.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
house  was  left  in  his  care.  How  far  their 
confidence  in  him  was  deserved  will 
appear. 

Arthur  was  delighted  with  Mrs. 
Wagner's  disguise;  and,  as  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  they  all  set  off,  by  a  short, 
roundabout  cut  that  Arthur  knew  of, 
for  the  Catacombs.  Their  journey  was  ap- 
parently unobserved;  and  in  about  twenty 
minutes  they  were  safe  at  their  desti- 
nation, all  three  sitting  on  benches  inside 
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the  small  hut  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  Catacombs.  In  the  rear  of  the  hut 
was  another  door,  by  means  of  which 
Ferguson  could  get  out  at  a  moment's 
notice,  if  need  be.  Both  master  and  man 
were  fully  armed.  Arthur  had  rightly 
guessed  that,  if  there  was  to  be  a  meeting, 
it  would  be  at  this  end  of  the  Catacombs, 
where  the  corridor  was  wider  and  the 
roof  higher  than  on  the  other  side.  Besides, 
the  north  entrance  near  the  hut  was 
more  secluded  and  shut  off  from  the 
risk  of  straggling  observers  than  was  the 
south  end. 

They  had  not  very  long  to  wait.  By 
twos  and  threes,  or  singly,  the  miners 
began  to  arrive;  most  of  them  brought 
an  old  box  or  blocks  of  wood  to  sit  on; 
a  few  had  old  camp  stools  which,  at  one 
time  in  use  at  the  Road  House,  had  been 
stored  in  the  warehouse,  as  it  was  called. 
Last  of  all  came  Mother  Bell,  the  picture 
of  good-humored  cheerfulness.  As  she 
entered  she  greeted  the  men  who  crowded 
around  her,  talking  sometimes  in  English, 
but  oftener  in  Yiddish,  the  while  Mrs. 
Wagner,  calm  and  well  poised,  listened. 
And  presently  Arthur  understood  the 
labor  agitator's  power.  It  was  not  so 
much  what  she  said  as  it  was  her  manner. 
She  made  each  man  feel  that  his  cause 
and  his  troubles  were  her  sole  concern; 
that  her  only  desire  was  to  wrest  fortune 
for  him  from  some  source. 

Once  arrived  on  the  scene,  Mother 
Bell  did  not  waste  time  in  preliminaries. 
Mounting  an  old  box  in,  front  of  which 
was  an  improvised  lecture  stand,  she 
launched  at  once  into  her  subject.  Her 
opening  remarks  were  in  Yiddish,  but  sud- 
denly she  passed  into  English,  as  if  con- 
fident that  the  majority  would  understand 
her;  and  for  an  hour  she  held  spellbound 
not  only  her  visible  audience,  but  also 
the  three  invisible  watchers, — the  former 
by  her  persuasive  eloquence,  which  they 
were  not  able  to  analyze;  the  latter  by 
her  daring.  Some  of  the  time  Arthur 
was  tempted  to  a  low  whistle  or  an 
exclamation,  but  checked  himself  just  in 


time.  As  to  Mrs.  Wagner,  she  once,  and 
once  only,  voiced  a  vigorous  explosive 
in  German,  given  under  her  breath. 

Mother  Bell  began  by  picturing  the 
conditions  of  work  in  general,  and  coal- 
mining in  particular,  —  its  dangers,  its 
detrimental  effect  on  the  health,  its 
seclusion  from  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  its 
hardships,  its  unprepossessing  environment. 
"Other  workers,"  she  said,  "earn  as  much 
or  more  for  easier  work;  their  children 
play  in  the  fields  and  meadows,  or  in 
clean,  sanitary  cities,  in  the  light  of  the 
sun.  Not  so  the  coal  miners'  children: 
they  play  near  a  region  desolated  by  the 
mines;  they  breathe  air  choked  with 
coal  dust.  For  all  this  the  miner  should 
have  a  compensation:  he  should  have 
shorter  hours  and  higher  pay  than  the 
average  wage-earner." 

Mother  Bell  paused,  and  then  with 
dramatic  effect  continued:  "But  what 
are  the  facts?  The  real  owner  of  these 
mines  is  in  Europe;  his  son  who  has 
come  here  thinks  he  is  doing  wonders  for 
the  miners,  but  is  he?  No,  my  friends: 
you  are  sadly  deceived.  He  gives  you  a 
hospital,  but  both  that  and  his  doctor, 
his  church,  his  school,  and  the  various 
attendants  are  forced  on  you;  they  are 
not  of  your  own  choice.  He  builds  you 
a  Club  House  and  furnishes  coffee  and 
amusements,  but  does  he  give  you  more 
pay?  No!  Does  he  give  you  shorter 
hours?  No!  You  are  all,  so  long  as  you 
live  in  the  United  States,  free  American 
citizens.  What  you  want  is  a  living  wage 
that  will  enable  you  to  exercise  your  rights 
in  this  land  of  the  free,  and  choose  your 
own  physicians,  your  own  amusements, 
your  own  stores,  where  you  can  purchase 
what  you  please  at  the  common  market 
price.  So  you  see,  my  friends,  how  bound 
you  are,  hand  and  foot.  For  all  this 
injustice  which  would  grind  you  down 
lower  and  lower,  you  need  the  organiza- 
tion,— you  need  the  labor  union.  Then 
you  can  defy  the  proud  plutocrat  and 
make  your  own  terms;  and  if  he  will 
not  yield,  you  can  strike," 
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This  last  word  came  out  with  dramatic 
effect,  and  as  Mother  Bell  ceased  talking 
the  place  was  in  an  uproar.  Yes,  they 
were  tired  of  their  present  life;  since  they 
could  not  better  it  in  one  way,  they 
could  and  would  in  another.  They  would 
go  on  a  strike,  if  it  took  them  months  to 
gain  their  own  ends.  Mother  Bell  beamed 
on  them,  and  then  she  raised  her  hand 
for  silence.  She  had  some  one  to  introduce 
to  them,  for  whose  words  she  desired  close 
attention. 

Dr.  U.  M.  Way,  nervous  and  energetic, 
mounted  the  box.  He  was  pleased  to 
address  a  company  of  men  so  long  and 
so  unfortunately  held  in  bondage.  He 
wanted  to  impress  on  them  that  although 
individually  they  could  do  nothing,  col- 
lectively they  could  do  much.  It  behooved 
them,  therefore,  to  join  some  organiza- 
tion that  would  recognize  and  uphold 
their  rights.  In  a  word,  he  invited  them 
to  come  forward  and  enroll  themselves  as 
members  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  or  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  By  joining  this 
great  labor  union,  they  would  be  helping 
not  only  themselves  but  their  fellow- 
workers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Way  stepped  down  from  the 
rostrum,  very  well  pleased  with  his  own 
oratory;  and  Mother  Bell  once  more  arose 
and,  with  an  ingratiating  smile,  announced 
that  she  would  take  subscriptions  from  all 
present  who  wished  to  join  the  I.  W.  W.; 
after  which  the  meeting  would  adjourn 
until  the  following  week,  at  which  time 
they  could  discuss  their  plans.  Arthur 
was  not  surprised  that  the  men  came 
forward  in  a  body;  and  he  listened 
intently  until  he  heard  Mother  Bell  an- 
nounce the  sum — a  considerable  one — 
required  from  each  member.  In  a  low 
voice  he  said  to  Mrs.  Wagner: 

"Look  how  eagerly  these  poor  men 
hand  out  their  money!  There  is  a  pile 
of  bills  on  the  table  now." 

"That  is  what  successful  labor  agitators 
are  meant  for." 

Silence  followed  in  the  little  hut,  until 
finally  Mother  Bell  and  her  crowd  of 


satellites  had  left  the  Catacombs,  and  the 
sound  of  their  footsteps  and  voices  had 
died  away  in  the  distance;  then  Arthur 
unlocked  the  door  and  he  and  Mrs. 
Wagner  came  forth.  The  young  mine 
owner's  face  was  dark. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  anything  more 
absurd?"  he  said.  "And  what  is  to  be 
done?  If  this  goes  on  there  will  surely 
be  a  strike." 

"I  am  afraid  so." 

"Suppose  I  arrest  Mother  Bell,  and 
give  her  her  choice  of  leaving  the  country 
or  being  locked  up?" 

"I  think  it  has  gone  too  far  for  that. 
To  arrest  her  now  would  probably  pre- 
cipitate a  strike.  If  she  is  left  alone,  it 
may  go  no  further  than  getting  the 
men  to  join  the  I.  W.  W.  Therefore  I 
think  I  would  wait  a  little  longer  and 
watch  what  goes  on." 

"The  men  were,  as  a  whole,  so  con- 
tented before  she  came  and  stirred  them 
up.  I  wish  I  had  known  who  she  was 
sooner.  The  one-sided  way  in  which 
she  talks  makes  me  boil.  And  how  clever 
she  is, — playing  on  their  ignorance  and 
passions!" 

"A  successful  labor  agitator  must  be  an 
adept  in  doing  that.  He  or  she  rarely  resorts 
to  real  logic,  but  only  to  inflammatory 
address.  I  heard  plenty  of  it  in  Russia." 

"I  wonder  if  it  ever  strikes  those  who 
howl  down  Capital  and  the  capitalist  that 
without  them  there  would  be  no  employ- 
ment at  all  for  the  workingman.  It  is 
my  father's  money  that  employs  this  large 
body  of  men  and  gives  them  wages  which, 
whatever  Mother  Bell  may  say,  is  good 
pay, — better  than  the  miners  receive  in 
numerous  other  places." 

"Yes,  dear,  I  know!" 

Arthur  laughed.  "I  must  calm  down," 
he  said,  "seeing  that  you  are  trying  to 
soothe  me  as  if  I  were  a  mere  boy.  It 
has  been  a  trying  experience;  but,  now 
that  I  know  where  I  stand,  I  hope  I  shall 
know  how  to  act  when  the  time  comes." 

"Have  you  any  plans?" 

"First   I   shall   call   Father   Roca,    Dr. 
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Caldwell,  and  Plunkett  for  a  conference. 
I  will  tell  them  all  we  have  heard  to-night, 
and  ask  their  advice." 

"That  is  an  excellent  plan.  And 
meanwhile  come  to  me  whenever  you 
think  I  can  be  of  help;  and  my  husband, 
Adolph,  he  will  be  ready  to  do  anything 
he  can  for  you." 

Silence  fell  upon  them  as  they  came 
out  of  the  mines;  and,  with  Ferguson  in 
attendance,  within  a  short  time  Arthur 
had  seen  Mrs.  Wagner  safely  home,  and 
was  soon  himself  in  his  own  room. 

(To  be  continued.) 


An  Irish  Cure  d'Ars. 


BY    R.    F.    O  CONNOR. 


(CONTINUED.) 

AT  the  Maynooth  diocesan  retreats, 
which  began  in  1820,  and  which 
Father  Young  attended  regularly  for  forty- 
nine  years,  he  was  an  example  of  profound 
humility  and  recollection  to  his  clerical 
brethren,  who  were  much  struck  by  his 
evident  sanctity,  and  placed  themselves 
under  his  spiritual  direction.  He  was  a 
zealous  promoter  of  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  and  of.  temperance,  in  which  latter 
crusade  he  was  a_  precursor  of  Father 
Mathew,  the  Capuchin  Apostle,  who  began 
his  marvellous  mission  in  Cork  in  1838. 

In  1822  Father  Young  compiled,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blake, 
pastor  of  Saints  Michael  and  John's 
(afterward  Bishop  of  Dromore),  a  prayer- 
book  containing  the  Evening  Office  of  the 
Church,  according  to  the  Roman  Breviary, 
for  the  use  of  confraternities;  and  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Abbe  Claude 
Arvisenet's  "Memoriale  Vitae  Sacerdo- 
talis,"  as  well  as  a  little  treatise  against 
the  vice  of  drunkenness, — a  vice  far  less 
prevalent  in  Ireland  now.  A  saying  of 
his  was  that  Satan  and  the  glass  were 
never  far  asunder.  He  practised  what 
he  preached,  was  a  total  abstainer,  and 
would  at  once  leave  a  room  where  drinking 
was  being  indulged  in. 


About-  this  time  he  engaged  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  saintly  priest,  Prince 
Hohenlohe,*  to  whom  many  miracles  were 
attributed.  A  very  remarkable  one  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  St.  Joseph's 
Convent  of  Carmelite  nuns  in  Ranelagh, 
a  southern  suburb  of  Dublin.  Sister  Mary 
Frances  Stuart,  one  of  the  nuns,  had  for 
five  years  suffered  from  frequent  attacks 
of  paralysis.  For  several  months  before 
August,  1823,  she  had  entirely  lost  the 
power  of  articulation,  and  could  not  be 
moved  by  her  attendant  without  dif- 
ficulty and  even  danger.  Her  case  was 
pronounced  hopeless.  The  Sisters  heard, 
through  Father  Young,  of  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe, and  of  the  wonderful  cures  wrought 
in  answer  to  his  prayers.  Father  Young 
had  just  then  sought  his  aid  in  behalf 
of  a  pious  and  noble  lady  for  whom  the 
Prince  promised  to  offer  up  a  novena 
from  the  2d  to  the  loth  of  May,  1834. 
He  did  so  likewise  in  the  case  of  Sister 
Mary  Frances,  and  she  was  permanently 
cured. 

The  letter  in  which  Father  Young  gave 
the  Rev.  Mother  (  Mrs.  Meade )  the 
address  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  then  titular 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral  at  Bamberg,  has 
been  preserved.  In  it  he  alludes  to  a 
"charitable  establishment  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  our  neigh- 
bors" similar  to  the  Cure  of  Ars'  "Prov- 
idence" which  he  had  just  started,  the 
whole  weight  of  which,  along  with  two 
other  undertakings,  fell  upon  his  shoulders. 
The  property  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father — who  did  not  long  survive  his  wife, 
dying  in  1825,— he  entirely  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Young  was  attended  in  his  last 
moments  by  hisx  saintly  son,  who  wrote 
to  his  sisters  a  characteristic  letter,  in 
which  he  said:  "Instead  of  grief  and 
tears  we  should  rather  rejoice  at  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a  holy,  edifying  death. 
'Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 

*  Hohenlohe-Waldenburgh-Schillingsfurst,  titular  Bishop 
of  Sardica,  born  August  17,  1794;  died  November  14,  1849. 
About  1821  he  wrought  numerous  remarkable  cures,  com- 
monly regarded  as  miraculous. 
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death  of  His  saints.'  As  for  my  part, 
dear  sisters,  I  am  so  overjoyed  that  I  can 
not  express  the  exultation  of  my  heart." 

Father  Young,  by  his  preaching  and 
exhortations,  and  close  attention  to  the 
confessional,  brought  thousands  to  make 
the  Jubilee  of  1825,  when,  in  1826,  it  was 
extended  to  Ireland.  The  next  year  he 
left  Harold's  Cross,  after  thoroughly 
purifying  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
place,  —  now  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
religious  influence  within  the  environs 
of  Dublin,  where  the  Passionists  have  a 
magnificent  church  and  convent.  The 
old  chapel  in  which  Father  Young  prayed 
and  preached  was  turned  into  a  poor 
school. 

What  Lady  Fuller  ton  calls  "  the  most 
remarkable  phase  of  Father  Young's 
life"  began  in  May,  1827.  This  was 
the  initiation  of  missions  up  and  down 
the  country.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  a 
work  to  which  the  Redemptorists  later 
on,  in  1854,  gave  a  great  impetus.  It 
was  an  undertaking  dear  to  the  apostolic 
hearts  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  ^  and  St. 
Alphonsus;  and  equally  dear  to  the  Irish 
priest  who  was  following  so  closely  in 
their  footsteps.  The  work  has  long  since 
progressed  with  the  zealous  aid  of  Vin- 
centians,  Jesuits,  Passionists,  Oblates,  and 
other  Orders  and  Congregations,  until  it 
has  become  an  established  feature  in  the 
normal  life  of  the  Church  in  Ireland. 

It  made  no  further  change  in  Father 
Young's  mode  of  living,  which  was  regu- 
lated by  the  same  austerity  as  heretofore. 
When  he  did  not  sleep  in  a  barn  or  out- 
house, the  brief  repose  he  allowed  himself 
was  usually  tak'en  in  the  church,  a  small 
corner  of  which,  near  the  altar,  was  par- 
titioned off  for  this  purpose.  His  single 
meal  was  taken  at  any  time  he  could 
spare  from  his  all-absorbing  work. 
Whatever  alms  he  received  for  Masses 
he  devoted  to  pious  and  charitable  uses. 
One  of  his  works  of  predilection  was  to 
forward  the  education  of  boys  in  whom 
he  discerned  signs  of  a  solid  vocation  to 
the  priesthood. 


During  this  missionary  career  he  re- 
formed many  country  districts.  His 
sojourn  in  each  place  varied  according 
to  circumstances.  His  journeys  were 
generally  made  on  foot.  As  he  trudged 
along  he  would  say  the  Rosary  or  recite 
litanies  for  the  souls  in  purgatory;  if 
others  joined  him  on  the  road,  he  insisted 
on  their  taking  part  in  these  devotions. 
If,  while  he  was  giving  a  mission,  a  fair 
was  being  held  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
would  roam  the  fields  and  gather  in  the 
laborers  to  prevent  their  mixing  in  any 
riotous  scenes,  getting  them  to  join  in 
devotions  at  the  church  in  reparation  for 
offences  against  God  by  careless  livers. 
His  very  aspect,  as  he  resolutely  walked 
through  the  fair,  stopped  for  a  time  any 
sin  or  disorder.  He  determinately  opposed 
intemperance,  rioting,  faction  fights, 
then  very  common,  objectionable  dancing 
and  anything  contrary  to  Christian 
modesty.  His  denunciations  of  obstinate 
sinners  struck  terror  into  them.  His  ten- 
derness, however,  toward  sinners,  whose 
frailty  he  pitied  while  he  had  the  greatest 
horror  of  sin,  gave  him  great,  power  over 
persons  of  disreputable  character.  Once, 
in  a  house  where  he  found  many  of  these 
poor  creatures,  he  spoke  to  them  so 
impressively  of  God's  justice  and  mercy 
that  they  all  fell  on  their  knees  and  were 
converted  from  that  hour. 

No  human  respect  or  timid  dread  of 
consequences  deterred  him.  When  he 
was  giving  a  mission  at  Baltinglass,  in 
the  County  of  Wicklow,  there  happened 
to  be  a  fair  in  the  vicinity.  As  usual,  he 
put  in  an  appearance  and  gravely  warned 
offenders  against  any  immorality.  A 
company  of  rope-dancers  were  entertain- 
ing a  crowd  in  a  way  he  deemed  improper. 
He  tried  to  persuade  the  manager  to  stop 
the  performance,  but  in  vain.  When  at 
last  a  woman  ascended  the  rope,  .and, 
disregarding  his  reproofs,  exceeded  her 
comrades  in  her  unseemly  evolutions, 
he  took  a  summary  means  of  terminating 
the  exhibition  by  cutting  the  rope,  which 
quickly  brought  her  to  the  ground,  but 
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without  any  serious  injury.  It  fired  her 
indignation,  however;  and  the  manager 
sued  Father  Henry  for  damages,  sum- 
moning him  before  a  magistrate.  During 
the  hearing  of  the  case,  heedless  of  the 
crowded  court,  he  withdrew  into  a  recess 
and  quietly  read  his  Breviary,  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  if  he  were  in  his  church  or 
presbytery.  He  was  fined  five  pounds, 
which  his  sympathizers  were  proud 
and  glad  to  pay. 

While  giving  a  mission  at  Garristown 
in  1829,  he  slept  all  the  time  on  the  floor 
of  Father  Murray's  parlor.  No  one  knew 
when  he  rose,  for  he  used  to  lift  the  sash 
of  the  window  and  noiselessly  slip  out 
of  the  house.  He ' was  always  in  the  church 
long  before  five  o'clock,  when  the  first  Mass 
was  celebrated.  This  village  was  noted 
for  brawls  and  ill  conduct,  but  Father 
Young  completely  reformed  it.  During 
his  sojourn  the  potatoes  remained  on  the 
ground  and  the  spade  in  the  furrow,  while 
the  farm  laborers  were  attending  the 
mission,  —  no  dishonest  hand  being  put 
to  one  or  other.  Many  years  afterward 
the  scenes  associated  with  this  memorable 
mission  were  described  by  eye-witnesses 
who  could  never  forget  them.  One  of 
these  said:  "Although  I  have  heard  since 
then  the  most  distinguished  preachers 
in  Dublin,  none  has  ever  pleased  me  so 
much  as  Father  Henry  Young.  I  can  see 
him  now  appearing  on  the  platform  of 
the  altar  as  distinctly  as  if  he  were  photo- 
graphed before  me, — his  thin,  emaciated 
hands  and  wrists  upraised  as  he  uttered, 
in  tones  which  recalled  St.  John  the 
Baptist  addressing  his  hearers  in  the 
wilderness,  'Bring  forth  fruit  worthy  of 
penance.'  He  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
beauty  of  God  which  was  full  of  sub- 
limity. Oh,  what  a  strength  and  what 
a  power  of  fascination  are  given  to  the 
humble  and  holy  of  heart!"  If  we  had 
a  verbatim  note  of  these  mission  sermons, 
it  would  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
parallel  between  Father  Young  and  the 
Cure"  of  Ars,  whose  simple  catechetical 
discourses  were  as  full  of  poetry  and 


elevated   thought  as  of  spiritual  unction. 

Father  Young  effected  several  con- 
versions from  Protestantism, — a  thing  of 
not  such  frequent  occurrence  in  Ireland 
as  in  England.  In  Ireland,  Prot- 
estantism —  ever  since  its  forcible  intro- 
duction into  the  country,  where  it  is  a 
religious  exotic  that  has  not  struck  very 
deep  root  —  is  identified  with  racial 
antagonism  and  class  ascendency.  In 
England  the  religious  question  is  not  so 
involved;  it  is  approached  with  more 
open  mind,  and  discussed  on  its  merits 
exclusively.  The  parish  register  of  Bal- 
tinglass  contains  the  names  of  several 
Protestants  whom  he  received  into  the 
Church.  He  erected  a  bell  and  belfry 
there.  At  that  time  it  was  illegal  to  attach 
a  bell  to  a  "Popish  place  of  worship"; 
and  the  belfry,  accordingly,  had  to  be 
erected  in  a  corner  of  the  adjoining  ceme- 
tery. The  first  stone  of  a  new  church  at 
Kinsealy  was  laid  in  1832  by  Father 
William  Young,  assisted  by  his  two 
brothers,  James  and  Henry. 

Late  one  evening  Father  Henry  arrived 
at  Baldoyle,  a  village  near  Sutton,  on  the 
way  to  Howth;  and,  after  introducing- 
himself  to  the  parish  priest,  withdrew 
to  the  room  prepared  for  him.  When  the 
servant  knocked  at  his  door  very  early 
the  next  morning,  he  had  vanished.  She 
at  once  told  the  parish  priest,  who 
searched  for  him  high  and  low,  until  at 
last  he  met  a  man  who  told  him  that 
a  strange  priest  had  passed  the  whole 
night  at  the  cholera  hospital.  Thither  the 
parish  priest  went,  to  find  Father  Henry 
on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  a  man  in  his 
last  agony,  into  whose  ears  he  was  whis- 
pering acts  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
watching  for  some  sign  that  he  under- 
stood, and  preparing  to  give  him  the  final 
absolution.  He  remained  for  hours  in 
this  infected  place,  going  from  bed  to  bed, 
hearing  the  confessions  of  those  who 
could  still  speak;  and,  where  the  spark 
of  life  was  almost  extinct,  trying  at  least 
that  the  last  thought  of  the  dying  should 
be  one  of  prayer. 
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This  was  the  opening  scene  of  his 
mission  at  Baldoyle.  He  then  went  to 
Swords,  Rush,  and  Skerries;  and  subse- 
quently to  Lambay  Island,  a  little  off  the 
east  coast,  where  he  laid  the  first  stone 
of  a  school  chapel,  which  still  exists. 
Next  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  Howth, 
where  his  brother  James  was  parish  priest, 
and  where  he  enrolled  the  fisher  folk  in 
confraternities .  At  Easter  the  crowd  of 
penitents  was  so  great  that  he  often  spent 
the  whole  night  in  the  confessional.  A 
poor  old  woman  who  remembered  him 
said  to  a  nun:  "Sure,  ma'am,  we  had  a 
saint  one  time  in  our  parish;  his  name 
was  Father  Henry  Young."  She  added  in 
a  low  voice:  "He  wore  something  .made 
of  bristles;  I  saw  it  once  myself,  through 
an  opening  in  his  waistcoat." 

He  returned  once  more  to  Howth  as  a 
missionary  when  his  brother  William  had 
taken  the  place  of  Father  James  as  parish 
priest.  During  this  visit  a  Catholic  gentle- 
man residing  there  fell  seriously  ill,  and, 
though  apprised  of  his  approaching  death, 
would  not  consent  to  see  a  priest.  Father 
Henry  was  asked  to  pray  for  him.  "I 
will  say  Mass  for  that  person,"  he  replied, 
"on  Friday  next,  at  nine  o'clock.  When 
ordinary  entreaties  do  not  succeed,  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  may  avail."  Imme- 
diately after  that  Mass,  the  sick  man  sent 
for  the  priest,  made  his  confession,  and 
died  a  true  penitent. 

The  last  time  he  visited  Howth  was  in 
1868,  when  his  life  was  drawing  to  a 
close;  and  he  knelt  and  prayed  long  in 
the  graveyard  of  a  place  where  he  had 
worked  so  hard  in  earlier  days,  before 
his  strength  was  spent.  His  companion, 
noting  his  pallor  and  exhaustion,  said: 
"You  should  take  refreshment  every 
hour."  The  aged  priest  looked  up  to 
Heaven  and  answered  with  a  smile:  "Oh, 
yes,  I  do  take  it  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night!" 

In  1840  he  was  appointed  curate  at 
St.  Audoen's.  This,  one  of  the  oldest 
parishes  in  Dublin,  dates  from  the  erection 
of  a  church  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  who 


dedicated  it  to  the  patron  saint  of  the 
capital  of  Normandy,  St.  Audoen,  or 
Dado,  who,  blessed  by  St.  Columbanus, 
became  eminent  for  piety,  was  chancellor 
under  Dagobert,  elected  bishop  of  Rouen 
in  640,  and  died  on  August  24,  683. 
Among  the  relics  reverently  preserved  in 
the  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Dublin 
was  a  portion  of  the  sepulchre  of  St. 
Audoen.  Many  of  the  old  French  settlers 
in  the  Irish  metropolis  bore  the  name  of 
Audoen,  or  Ouen,  corrupted  later  into 
Owen.  The  original  parish  church  of  St. 
Audoen  was  hence  for  a  time  popularly 
called  St.  Owen's.  The  Bakers'  Hall  ad- 
joining it.  was  one  of  the  places  in  which 
Mass  was  privately  celebrated  in  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  It  was 
in  May,  1840,  when  Father  Young  was 
curate,  that  the  religious  observance  of 
that  month  as  the  Month  of  Mary  was 
begun  in  the  city,  and  the  Archconfra- 
ternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories  was 
canonically  erected. 

From  St.  Audoen's  he  was  removed  to 
the  parish  of  Saints  Michael  and  John, 
when  he  sent  regularly  to  the  Society 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  poor,  every  penny  of  his 
share  of  the  collection.  St.  Paul's,  Arran 
Quay,  was  the  next  place  in  which  he 
ministered.  From  there  he  occasionally 
visited  Phibsborough,  where  the  Vincen- 
tians  possess  part  of  the  little  wooden 
altar  before  which  he  used  to  pass  many 
a  night  in  prayer.  He  was  next  sent  to 
assist  his  brother  James,  parish  priest  of 
St.  Margaret's  and  Finglas.  Tradition 
links  this  hallowed  ground  with  the  dawn 
of  Christianity  in  Ireland.  It  is  said  that 
St.  Patrick's  first  view  of  Dublin  was  from 
the  high  ground  of  Finglas,  where  he 
knelt  and  blessed  that  place,  which  he 
prophesied  would  one  day  be  the  capital 
of  Ireland,  and  a  city  where  God  would 
be  served  with  special  zeal. 

The  great  Apostle's  blessing  still  rests 
upon  the  city;  for  nowhere  in  Ireland  or 
out  of  it  are  the  Catholic  churches  so 
much  frequented  at  all  the  services, 
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weekdays  and  Sundays  alike.  The  Abbey 
of  Finglas  is  one  of  the  many  foundations 
ascribed  to  St.  Patrick.  In  1171,  when 
Roderick  O' Conor  besieged  Dublin,  it 
became  the  chief  scene  of  action.  A  grove 
of  yew  trees,  planted  here  by  St.  Canice, 
and  held  sacred  by  the  Irish,  was  cut 
down  by  a  party  of  English  archers,  who, 
according  to  Cambrensis,  were  suddenly 
seized  by  the  plague.  A  few  decayed 
trees  in  the  churchyard  still  mark  the 
spot  where  the  consecrated  grove  once 
stood. 

Finglas  was  morally  almost  as  bad  as 
Harold's  Cross  when  Father  Young  went 
there,  but  he  effected  a  thorough  refor- 
mation. The  May-pole  was  there,  too, 
the  rendezvous  of  riotous  gatherings;  he 
called  it  "the  devil's  postick,"  had  it 
pulled  down,  and,  chopped  into  pieces, 
it  was  used  to  light  the  fires  where  his 
supplies  of  meal  and  potatoes  were  cooked 
for  the  poor;  for  there  was  great  desti- 
tution in  the  district.  The  rioters,  or 
roysterers,  then  took  refuge  in  the  public 
houses,  out  of  which  he  chased  them, 
capturing  broken  fiddles  and  pierced  bag- 
pipes. During  his  sojourn  he  lived  in  a 
small  room  over  the  sacristy. 

In  November,  1843,  he  was  removed 
•to  his  native,  parish  of  St.  Catherine, 
Meath  Street.  While  the  new  church 
and  presbytery  were  being  built,  he 
lodged  over  a  bakery,  giving  his  landlady 
his  portion  of  the  collection  to  supply 
the  poor  with  bread.  Bread  and  potatoes 
formed  his  own  meal.  He  declined  the 
repeated  invitation  of  a  wealthy  lady 
to  dinner,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  dining  out;  but  when 
she  assured  him  that  he  might  order 
dinner  at  his  own  hour  and  be  free  to 
act  as  if  he  were  at  home,  he  smilingly 
accepted. 

About  half  an  hour  before  the  appointed 
time,  he  knocked  at  the  door  and  was 
shown  in.  He  directed  the  servants  not 
to  let  their  mistress  know  he  had  arrived, 
as  he  wished  to  be  alone  for  a  while; 
but  requested  them  to  bring  up  dinner 


as  soon  as  possible.  In  due  time  a  great 
many  dishes  were  placed  on  the  table. 
"That  will  do,"  he  said.  "I  will  ring  the 
bell  when  I  am  ready."  As  soon  as  they 
left  the  room,  he  threw  up  the  window, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  joint, 
handed  out  the  contents  of  the  dishes  to 
a  troop  of  beggars  whom  he  had  brought 
there.  Then,  replacing  the  covers,  he 
rang  the  bell.  His  hostess  and  her  friends 
came  in,  and  were  amazed  when,  grace 
having  been  said,  the  covers  were  removed. 
Father  Young,  reminding  her  of  the 
latitude  she  had  given  him,  and  pointing 
to  a  joint  of  roast  beef,  said:  "Is  not 
that  an  abundance  of  food?  What  need 
can  there  be  of  more?  All  real  wants  are 
surely  provided  for." 

In  Meath  Street,  as  elsewhere,  he  waged 
war  on  dancing  houses.  In  St.  Catherine's 
parish  there  was  a  notorious  place  of 
this  sort,  which  had  baffled  all  his  efforts 
to  put  it  down.  At  last  one  night  he 
managed  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  password.  Muffled,  disguised,  and 
armed  with  a  heavy  stick,  he  succeeded 
in  getting  into  the  midst  of  the  roysterers, 
when,  dropping  his  cloak,  he  brandished 
his  formidable  stick,  at  the  sight  of  which 
many  made  a  speedy  exit.  The  house  was 
soon  afterward  closed. 

Whatever  suggested  indecency  was  to 
him  an  abomination  and  excited  in  him 
a  holy  wrath.  A  man  who  was  exhibiting 
in  the  streets  a  collection  of  nude  wax 
figures  was  remonstrated  with  by  Father 
Young,  but  would  not  discontinue  the 
exhibition.  When  all  expostulations  failed, 
he  overturned  the  board,  and  the  obnoxious 
figures  were  smashed.  The  owner  having 
declared  that  they  were  his  only  means 
of  subsistence,  the  priest  undertook  to 
allow  him  seven  shillings  a  week  as  long 
as  he  lived, — a  promise  which  was  faith- 
fully fulfilled. 

An  event  of  national  importance  and 
interest  drew  him  out  of  his  semi-obscurity 
into  the  full  light  of  day  in  1843.  On  the 
1 5th  of  August  of  that  year  he  said  Mass 
on  the  historic  Hill  of  Tara,  on  the  morning^ 
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of  the  great  monster  meeting  which 
marked  the  culmination  of  O'Connell's 
agitation  for  Repeal.  And  when,  in  1847, 
the  remains  of  the  great  Irish  tribune 
lay  in  state  in  the  pro-cathedral  in  Dublin, 
Father  Young  presided  over  the  religious 
services  offered  up  in  succession  by  all 
the  confraternities  of  the  city  for  the  repose 
of  the  Liberator's  soul.  Here  it  may  be 
noted  that  confraternities  were  always 
Father  Young's  grand  resource  for  the 
moral  uplifting  of  the  people. 

He  may  be  said  to  have  spent  most  of 
his  life,  like  the  Cure"  of  Ars,  between 
the  altar  and  the  confessional.  He  used 
to  enter  the  church  at  a  very  early  hour 
and  kneel  before  the  altar,  having  near 
him  a  small  table  with  a  candle  upon  it. 
There  he  prayed  and  read  alternately. 
In  course  of  time,  and  while  it  was  yet 
dark,  people  would  begin  to  enter  the 
church  to  join  in  the  prayers,  which  he 
then  recited  aloud.  Often  he  was  so 
exhausted  from  his  vigils  and  fasts  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  efforts  he  made 
to  resist  drowsiness,  his  voice  faltered 
and  grew  weak,  and  his  head  drooped.  As 
soon  as  he  became  conscious  of  this  he 
rubbed  his  hands  vigorously  and  shook 
his  head  to  rouse  himself;  then,  in  a 
loud  voice,  recommenced  "giving  out" 
the  prayers.  He  often  passed  the  entire 
night  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  that  he 
might  be  in  the  presence  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

During  missions,  and  at  the  approach  of 
festivals,  he  scarcely  ever  left  the  church, 
and  used  to  fix  up  his  confessional  with 
a  shelf  for  his  few  books,  and  a  desk  for 
writing,  so  that  it  supplied  all  his  needs 
of  library  and  sitting-room.  There  he 
was  ready  at  all  hours  to  hear  confessions. 
People  asked  him  how  he  could  endure 
the  cold  of  the  church  in  winter  for  so 
many  hours.  His  reply  was:  "When  I 
feel  very  cold,  I  have  a  fire  at  which  to 
warm  myself";  alluding  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

He  always  opened  the  doors  of  the 
it. four  O'clock.  ;n  the  morning, 


Even  at  that  early  hour,  there  was  fre- 
quently a  crowd  of  people  waiting  to  get 
a  "good  seat"  at  his  confessional.  On 
one  occasion  the  rush  was  so  great  that 
he  was  accidentally  pushed  down,  to  the 
great  consternation  of  his  congregation, 
but  apparently  to  his  own  extreme  satis- 
faction. A  religious  who  was  eye-witness 
of  the  fact  relates  that  one  morning,  on 
Father  Young's  opening  the  church  doors, 
the  assembled  crowd  beheld  with  awe 
and  reverence  that  the  face  of  the  holy 
priest  beamed  with  unearthly  radiance. 
One  poor  man,  turning  to  the  religious, 
said:  "He  has  been  spakin'  wid  the 
angels." 

Sometimes,  when  preaching,  he  would 
become  so  rapt  in  contemplation  that  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  resuming  the  thread 
of  his  discourse.  When  this  occurred,  he 
knelt  down  in  the  pulpit  and  meekly  said: 
"Let  us  all  recite  five  Paters  and  Aves 
that  I  may  be  enabled  to  remember  what 
I  was  about  to  say."  Once  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Teresa,  as  he  was  describing  in  a 
sermon  the  transverberation  of  her  heart 
by  an  angel,  the  subject  inflamed  his 
soul  with  such  a  transport  of  love  that 
his  voice  and  senses  failed  him.  He 
remained  for  some  time  motionless,  like 
one  inspired.  On  coming  to  himself,  he 
turned  to  the  nuns  and  said  with  great 
humility:  "Sisters,  I  have  forgotten  the 
rest  of  my  sermon."  His  mere  utterance 
of  a  text  was  ;nost  impressive. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Metastasio's  Lines  on  an  Unkind 
Acquaintance.* 


"\F  in  heedlessness  he  spake, 

I    will   never   heed; 
If  in  folly,  let  me  take 
Pity  on  his  deed. 

Did  he  blame  aright?     I   must 
Thank  him  while  I  live. 

Was  there  malice  in  the  thrust? 
Then  I  do  forgive. 

ated  for  THE  A> 
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The  Work  of  Old  Hosier. 


BY  MARGARET  McGuiRE. 


IT  was  eight  o'clock,  the  exact  time  for 
Old  Mosier  to  begin  the  usual  routine 
of  returning  to  their  night's  resting-place 
the  bracket  which  held  the  brooms,  the 
tub,  the  washboard,  the  measures  con- 
taining respectively  potatoes,  beans,  and 
onions,  and  the  other  articles  that,  since 
seven  in  the  morning,  had  stood  in  front 
of  Old  Mosier's  store  in  their  dumb 
but  honest  efforts  at  advertising.  Their 
business  was  to  tell  the  passer-by  that 
similar  articles  of  like  quality  were  for 
sale  within;  but,  though  the  output  for 
advertising  was  small,  it  was  in  just 
proportions  to  the  returns. 

Old  Mosier's  customers  were  few,  which 
was  not  so  surprising  as  that  he  had  any. 
The  place  was  situated  in  a  by-street, 
some  distance  from  its  more  pretentious 
neighbors  with  their  glaring  plate-glass 
fronts, — just  a  little  storeroom,  with  a 
row  of  shelves  and  counter  on  either 
side;  and  a  room  back  of  this,  which  was 
the  old  man's  home. 

There  was  little  about  the  display  of 
articles  offered  for  sale  to  attract  any 
one,  unless  it  might  be  a  person  interested 
in  antiques;  for  though  the  little  Western 
town  was  some  fifteen  years  old  and  Old 
Mosier  had  been  there  from  the  first,  the 
stock  of  goods  must  have  had  a  history 
much  farther  back.  The  rows  of  cans 
with  their  wrappers  yellowed  and  faded 
and  torn,  the  tobacco  shrivelled  and  dry 
in  the  boxes,  the  dried  peaches  and  apples 
hardened  and  discolored  beyond  recog- 
nition, would  bear  evidence  to  that. 
There  might  be  something  about  the 
small  pile  of  many-colored  sugarplums  in 
the  show-case,  or  the  white  gum  "hearts" 
bearing  their  gay  pictures  that  would 
revive  pleasant  childish  memories  in  the 
middle-aged;  but  there  was  little  of 
present-day/  appeal  in  the  sorry  stock  of 


To-night  the  old  man  had  additional 
duties  to  perform;  but  they  were  not 
new,  and  there  was  plenty  of  time,  and 
no  need  to  hurry.  After  locking  the  door, 
he  swept  the  rough  floor  scrupulously 
clean;  then  from  the  back  room  he 
brought  a  table  and  some  boxes  covered 
with  white  cambric,  which  had  been  his 
own  devising,  and  proceeded  to  construct 
an  altar.  He  took  out  the  small,  tarnished 
crucifix,  the  two  glass  candlesticks,  and 
the  two  bunches  of  artificial  flowers  for 
decorations.  This,  with  the  spreading  of 
the  white  cloth  on  the  table,  completed 
the  arrangements.  But,  although  the 
task  had  been  performed  many,  many 
times,  it  had  never  become  commonplace 
to  Old  Mosier.  He  moved  a  candlestick 
a  little,  then  put  it  back  again;  bent  the 
wire  stems  of  the  flowers  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  dangerous  way  of  the  candle's 
flame,  straightened  the  cloth,  and  again 
eyed  his  work  critically. 

A  Great  Presence  would  come  to  visit 
this  humble  place  on  the  morrow,  the 
only  house  in  the  town  open  for  His 
reception.  The  busy,  overworked  priest, 
who  stopped  on  his  way  to  one  of  his 
many  and  far  missions  every  month  to 
say  Mass,  relied  greatly  on  the  help  of  the 
old  man  to  keep  alive  faith  and  divine 
worship  in  the  place,  neither  murmuring 
at  the  many  discouragements.  The  store- 
room was  small,  but  it  would  be  ample 
for  the  congregation  that  would  be  there 
the  next  day.  Old  Mosier  went  over  them 
in  his  mind  as  he  sat  a  moment  to  rest. 
There  would  be  the  section  foreman's 
wife  and  five  children.  Perhaps  the  poor 
mother  would  be  too  tired  to  come,  but 
at  least  the  five  children  would  not  fail; 
one  of  the  section  hands  who  had  been 
from  Ireland  only  a  few  years;  one  of 
the  big  cattle  men  and  his  wife;  the 
little  dressmaker;  another  man,  his  wife 
and  child,  all  three  so  drab  and  lifeless 
they  had  become  as  neutral  in  color 
and  spirit  as  the  sagebrush,  trying  to 
eke  out  a  living  at  dry  farming  up  the 
valley,  And  there  would  be  the  wife  of 
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one  of  the  prosperous  merchants.  The 
old  man  thought  of  her  especially.  He 
wondered  how  much  longer  she  would 
continue  to  come.  So  many  like  her  had 
come  for  a  while  and  then  gradually 
dropped  out.  She  was  so  decided  a  contrast 
to  the  others,  with  her  haughty  beauty 
and  rich  apparel.  She  seemed  to  draw 
herself  away  as  if  in  fear  of  contact  with 
the  surroundings.  The  old  man  heaved 
a  sigh,  and  breathed  a  prayer  for  the 
strengthening  of  faith  and  fervor  in  all 
the  members  of  God's  Church. 

The  next  day  was  fine,  and  the  con- 
gregation was  all  assembled  when  the 
priest  arrived.  There  was  no  set  time  for 
Mass.  Those  at  a  distance  came  early; 
those  near  by  waited  for  the  whistle 
of  the  train,  and  the  time  of  the  train 
was  uncertain.  On  this  Sunday  it  was 
"on  schedule,"  and  the  service  began 
earlier  than  usual. 

Old  Mosier  watched  the  arrivals  anx- 
iously. They  all  came,  even  the  merchant's 
wife,  who  was  the  last.  Each  month  she 
tried  to  make  some  excuse  for  staying 
away:  the  smell  of  the  musty  store 
sickened  her;  the  presence  of  the  uncouth 
people,  the  whole  surroundings, — "it  was 
really  too  much."  And  yet  each  time  she 
found  herself  there, — so  strange  is  the 
attraction  of  the  Wonderful  Presence 
even  for  the  unworthy. 

The  priest  proceeded  with  the  Holy 
Sacrifice;  and  Old  Mosier  knelt  in  the 
rear,  his  head  bent  in  reverence,  for  a 
moment  his  eyes  closed  in  fervent  prayer; 
then  when  he  opened  them  again  an 
unusual  thing  had  happened — there  was 
a  new  presence  in  the  room.  Some  one 
had  rushed  in,  out  of  breath,  but  without 
the  least  noise.  The  old  man's  heart 
gave  a  quick  throb.  He  was  not  very  ob- 
servant of  outward  appearances;  he  knew 
only  that  she  was  clad  in  some  dark  rich 
stuff,  her  hair  in  a  long,  loose,  light  braid 
down  her  back,  and  her  face  was  as 
delicate  and  beautiful  as  an  angel's.  It 
was  just  before  the  Consecration,  and  her 
attitude  was  one  of  fervor  and  devotion. 


For  so  long  it  had  been  a  cause  of  great 
pain  to  Old  Mosier,  the  careless,  the 
indifferent  way  in  which  the  little  group 
of  worshippers  conducted  themselves 
during  the  service,  and  especially  at  this 
awful  moment.  It  was  so  different  with 
the  newcomer.  But  he  must  not  give 
himself  up  to  distractions,  and  he  tried 
to.  calm  and  recollect  himself,  as  was 
proper  for  the  occasion.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  he  could  not  quiet  the  throbbing 
of  his  heart. 

Old  Mosier  watched  her  depart  with 
the  others,  and  many  times  during  the 
month  he  thought  of  her.  The  next  time 
she  was  at  Mass  again,  and  the  next, 
coming  with  the  earliest.  Old  Mosier  did 
not  ask  any  one  about  her.  Somehow, 
he  enjoyed  the  mystery  with  which  he 
had  surrounded  her.  Then  finally  he 
asked  John  White,  the  section  hand,  who 
evidently  had  not  been  so  reluctant  in 
finding  out  the  details  of  the  new  attend- 
ant's history. 

"She's  the  daughter  of  the  rich  old  lad 
who  bought  out  the  bank  and  the  mill 
and  has  interests  in  the  mines  beyond. 
She's  an  only  child  and  she  has  no  mother. 
The  old  man  himself  isn't  a  Catholic, 
but  she  was  brought  up  in  a  convent.  I 
guess  that's  how  she  happens  to  be  one." 

Somehow,  just  watching  her  became  a 
source  of  joy  to  the  old  man.  She  was 
never  absent  from  Mass;  often  she  came 
with  the  merchant's  wife,  and  the  latter's 
face  began  to  show  more  contentment. 
Going  home,  she  talked  gayly  with  the 
section  foreman's  children  and  the  little 
drab  child  from  the  farm,  and  was  at 
ease  with  all.  By  and  by  she  began  to 
come  early  to  bring  flowers  for  the  altar, 
which  she  and  the  old  man  arranged,  and 
they  became  rare  friends. 

Then  one  day  she  did  not  come  to 
Mass.  Every  other  member  of  the  small 
congregation  was  there.  The  old  man 
was  troubled.  He  tried  to  think  of  an 
excuse  for  her  absence,  but  none  seemed 
plausible.  Perhaps  she  had  gone  away. 
But,  then,  she  had  been  there  only  the 
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day  before  with  fresh  linens  for  the  altar, 
and  if  she  had  intended  going  away  she 
would  have  told  him.  He  could  not  get 
her  out  of  his  mind  all  that  day,  or  the 
next,  or  the  next.  Finally  he  decided  on 
a  plan  which  was  very  exceptional  for 
Old  Hosier.  He  would  go  and  inquire 
the  reason  for  her  absence.  He  felt  she 
might  be  ill  or  in  trouble. 

He  brushed  his  rusty  old  coat  and  made 
himself  as  presentable  as  possible  for  a 
visit  to  the  great  house;  then  he  sallied 
forth.  He  was  not  used  to  such  visits 
and  was  very  shy.  He  looked  for  her  in 
the  garden, — he  had  seen  her  there  once 
as  he  passed,  and  she  had  waved  him  a 
friendly  greeting;  but  she  was  not  there. 
The  sight  of  the  father  on  the  great  piazza 
in  front  was  the  first  that  greeted  him, 
and  that  was  not  reassuring.  He  looked 
so  strong  and  virile  and  full  of  power, 
but  now  he  paced  back  and  forth  as  if 
in  trouble. 

The  old  man  approached  him  timidly. 
"The    little    girl,    where    is    she?"    he 
asked. 

The  father  was  not  surprised  at  the  odd 
old  man's  coming  to  inquire  for  his  little 
Beth:  she  made  many  strange  friends, 
and  seemed  deeply  interested  in  all  of 
them. 

"My  little  girl  has  been  hurt.  Have 
you  not  heard?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  not  heard, — no.  I  missed  her 
and  came  to  inquire." 

"She  was  thrown  from  a  horse  last 
Saturday  and  was  seriously  injured.  She 
has  been  speechless  since."  The  father 
tried  to  control  his  emotion. 

"It  is  too  bad,"  said  the  old  man  sadly, 
his  own  voice  trembling.     "But  He  will 
take  care  of  her.   She  is  a  good  little  girl." 
The  big  man  turned  on  him  fiercely. 
"Who    will    take   care?"   he   exclaimed. 
"A  God  who  would  let — "  but  he  did  not 
finish.     One  would  have  to   be   a   cur   to 
blaspheme  before  the  light  of  faith  that 
shone  in  the  fine  face  of  the  old  man. 

"I  would  like  to  see  her,  if  I  possibly 
could,"  Old  Hosier  said  falteringly. 


The  father  hesitated,  but  somehow  he 
could  not  refuse. 

"You  may,  I  suppose.  I — I  can  hardly 
stand  it.  She  follows  me  around  with 
her  great  eyes  as  if  pleading  for  something. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  and  she  can't 
speak  to  me, — my  little  girl  can't  speak," 
he  finished  with  a  sob  that  shook  his 
frame.  Then,  quickly  pulling  himself 
together,  "Come!"  he  said.  And  he  led 
Old  Hosier  up  the  wide  stairs. 

"Can  nothing  be  done  for  her?"  the 
old  man  inquired. 

"A  specialist  was  here  from  the  city 
yesterday.  He  could  not  tell.  He  is 
coming  again  to-morrow." 

The  nurse  was  bending  over  the  patient 
when  they  entered.  Old  Hosier's  heart 
was  stirred  at  the  sight  of  the  pitifully 
bandaged  and  broken  little  form  almost 
lost-  in  the  great  bed.  Something  in  her 
eyes  showed  that  she  knew  him  and  was 
pleased,  and  then  again  she  turned  on 
her  father  that  pleading  look,  which  almost 
broke  his  heart. 

"Have  you  sent  for  the  priest?"  asked 
the  old  man. 

"The  priest?  Why,  no,"  the  father 
answered. 

"That  may  be  what  she  is  trying  to 
tell  you,"  the  nurse  said  quietly. 

The  father  bent  over  her. 

"Do  you  want  the  priest,  Beth?"  he 
asked. 

She  could  answer  only  with  her  eyes. 

"I  will  send  for  him.  He  will  be  here 
soon." 

Her  eyes  closed,  and  for  the  first  time 
a  look  of  repose  stole  over  her  features. 

The  father  turned  to  the  old  man. 

"I  am  glad  you  came,"  he  said, — "very 
glad  indeed!  Now  you  must  tell  me  where 
I  can  find  a  priest." 

When  the  great  specialist  came  again 
he  found  the  case  a  little  more  encouraging. 
There  were  consultations,  followed  by  a 
skilful  operation,  then  many  nights  and 
days  of  anxious  waiting;  but  finally, 
after  months,  she  was  herself  again,  only 
a  very  frail,  delicate  little  self.  The  father 
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was  overjoyed.  She  was  all  he  had  to 
work  for  and  love,  and  he  had  nearly 
lost  her. 

One  night,  when  she  had  somewhat 
regained  her  strength,  and  the  two  were 
sitting  before  the  cozy  fire  that  the  chilly 
autumn  evening  had  made  necessary, 
Beth  remarked  to  her  father: 

"You  know,  father  dear,  Old  Mosier 
has  not  been  to  see  me  for  weeks,  and  I 
fear  he  must  be  ill.  Don't  you  think  I 
might  go  and  see  him  to-morrow?" 

The  father  smiled   at  her    indulgently. 

' '  What  strange  friends  you  make,  Beth ! 
But  I  think  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to 
visit  him  to-morrow.  I'll  go  with  you, 
to  see  that  you  take  good  care  of  yourself." 

So  they  had  gone  the  next  day,  the 
frail  little  maid  and  the  great  strong 
father,  in  .  whose  heart,  too,  had  sprung 
up  an  interest  and  regard  for  the  .  old 
man.  They  found  him  as  they  had 
feared — very  ill  and  alone,  but  calm  and 
fortified  in  his  suffering.  The  father  knew 
as  soon  as  he  saw  him  that  it  was  near 
the  journey's  end  for  Old  Mosier.  The 
little  maid  was  not  so  discerning.  After 
the  first  glad  words  of  greeting,  she  busied 
herself  solicitously  about  the  room,  trying 
to  make  it  look  more  cheerful  and  com- 
fortable, the  eyes  of  the  old  man  following 
her  all  the  time. 

"I  was  afraid  you  would  not  be  able  to 
come  before  I  went,"  he  said  at  last 
feebly.  "God  is  so  good!  You  are  like 
yourself  again." 

"Oh,  I  am  as  well  as  I  ever  was,  Old 
Mosier!" — she  used  the  name  by  which 
she  had  always  heard  him  called,  but  from 
her  lips  it  sounded  like  a  title  of  reverence. 
"Now  I  will  help  you  to  get  strong." 

The  old  man  smiled  faintly. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I'll  never  be  that. 
Everyone  has  been  so  kind.  The  neighbors 
have  been  so  good  to  me,  —  even  some 
I  had  never  seen.  The  priest  was  here 
yesterday,  and  I  am  ready.  The  great 
God  is  so  good.  He  has  even  let  you 
come." 

The  voice  was  weak  and  faltering,  and 


the    tired  old  eyes  closed  for  a  moment. 

"I  asked  Him, — oh,  the  best  I  could! — 
to  take  me  and  let  you  stay.  You  can  do 
much  for  God  in  this  world,  and  my 
poor  work, — it  was  so  little!  I  really 
think — He — has  heard  me.  I  am  so  glad!" 

The  father  drew  in  his  breath  with  a 
quick  exclamation.  This  old  man,  a 
stranger,  had  asked  this  of  God;  and 
he,  her  father,  had  only  railed  against 
and  blamed  an  unjust  Providence! 

Unconsciously  he  dropped  on  his  knees, 
beside  the  girl,  at  the  bedside. 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,  Old  Mosier!" 
Beth  answered  tremulously,  taking  the 
transparent  hand  of  the  old  man,  and 
realizing  for  the  first  time  the  dreaded 
visitor  was  near.  "No  one  could  do  the 
work  you  have  done.  You — you  have 
prepared  the  way  for  Him." 

The  old  man's  eyes  closed  wearily. 

"He  will  take  care,"  he  murmured. 

By  and  by,  a  neighbor  coming  in,  Mr. 
Mayfield  ,took  Beth  home;  and  when 
they  returned  in  the  morning  they  found 
that  the  soul  of  the  old  man  had  just 
gone  forth  quietly  to  its  reward. 

Now  on  the  former  site  of  Old  Mosier's 
little  store  stands  a  beautiful  church  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Mayfield,  whose  help  in  this  direction  is 
never  tiring,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most 
attractive  place  of  worship  in  the  little 
town.  The  congregation  has  increased 
greatly,  and  many  have  returned  to  the 
fold  whom  Old  Mosier  had  .watched,  in 
silent  grief,  grow  careless  and  slip  away. 
Even  the  merchant's  wife  enters  the 
church  with  an  air  of  perfect  satisfaction 
in  her  surroundings.  After  all,  we  are 
judged  according  to  our  light,  and  to  all 
it  is  not  given  so  clearly  as  to  Old  Mosier 
and  little  B<jth. 

The  place  has  been  called  "The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross,"  at  the  request  of 
Beth;  for  over  the  old  man's  heart,  when 
it  had  become  still,  she  had  found  pinned 
a  little  silver  crucifix,  grown  thin  from 
long  wear. 
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The  Educative  Value  of  Games. 


AMONG  the  especially  interesting 
chapters  in  the  Abbe"  Felix  Klein's 
work,  "Mon  Filleul  au  Jardin  d'Bnfants: 
Comment  il  s'eleve"  ("My  Godson  at  the 
Kindergarten:  How  He  is  Educated")  is 
one  bearing  the  caption  "The  Educative 
Value  of  Games."  Pending  the  publication 
of  an  English  version  of  the  entire  book, 
our  readers  will  welcome  a  translation 
of  a  few  paragraphs  selected  from  the 
chapter  in  question. 
*** 

The  directresses  of  the  Kindergarten 
interfere  only  with  the  greatest  discretion 
in  the  matter  of  games  and  playthings; 
these  are  left,  apparently  at  least,  to  their 
pupils'  imagination.  The  teachers  are 
aware  that  in  her  own  domain  Fancy  is 
an  absolute  monarch,  who  does  not  care 
to  deal  with  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  who 
needs  no  help,  no  means  even,  to  attain 
her  ends,  her  magic  wand  supplying  with 
ease  whatever  may  be  wanting. 

Is  there  question,  for  instance,  of  a 
game  that  requires  a  number  of  par- 
ticipants? An  imaginative  child  will  fabri- 
cate them  out  of  whole  cloth.  The  wife 
of  one  of  our  friends  remembers  that  at 
eight  years  of  age  she  danced,  alt  alone, 
a  number  of  figures  around  a  table,  stretch- 
ing out  both  arms  and  giving  right  hand 
and  left  to  imaginary  companions. 

And  objects  are  done  without  just  as 
easily  as  persons.  Madame  Necker  de 
Saussure  tells  of  a  child  two  and  a  half 
years  old  who  was  feeding  imaginary 
poultry  with  equally  imaginary  grain.  He 
wanted  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  he 
kept  his  pets  to  be  left  open;  when  it 
was  closed,  he  began  to  cry,  saying: 
"You're  stopping  my  poor  ducks  and 
hens  from  going  out."  Another  instance 
from  the  same  author.  A  father  hears 
from  his  window  his  children  engaged  in 
archery  in  the  garden.  One  is  judge  of 
the  shots,  another  objects  to  his  decisions. 
They  are  disputing,  crying  out,  applauding 


the  winners,  mocking  the  losers.  The 
father  grows  a  little  anxious.  Where  could 
they  have  got  the  bows  and  arrows? 
Finally,  he  goes  down  to  the  garden  and 
watches  them.  He  sees  them  flushed, 
animated,  filled  with  the  serious  ardor 
that  accompanies  great  pastimes.  The 
whole  pantomime  is  perfect,  only  there 
is  neither  bow  nor  arrow  nor  target:  a 
bare  wall  supplies  all  the  setting  of  the 
exercise. 

At  other  times  children  make  use  in 
their  games  of  material  accessories  and 
living  playmates;  but  one  may  still  say 
that  they  create  them,  so  much  facility 
do  they  display  in  making  objects  pass 
from  one  species  into  another,  in  trans- 
forming things  into  persons,  in  dowering 
persons  themselves  with  this  or  that 
attribute,  age,  function,  or  role.  What- 
ever comes  into  their  heads  is  forthwith 
done,  as  if  by  magic;  and  they  realize 
the  fictitious  so  easily  that  at  times  they 
actually  prefer  it  to  the  real  which  they 
have  at  hand.  Professor  Baldwin  tells 
us  that  his  two  children,  near  whom  he 
had  seated  himself  for  reading  purposes, 
began  to  play  at  home  life,  and  asked 
each  other  who  should  be  the  papa.  As 
he  counted  upon  being  chosen  for  that 
r61e,  he  got  a  surprise  by  seeing  them 
pass  him  by  without  the  slightest  mark 
of  interest  and  choose  for  papa  one  of 
the  veranda  pillars! 

As  a  specimen  of  the  freedom  and  at 
the  same  time  the  seriousness  of  children's 
inventions,  here  is  a  scene,  or  rather  a 
whole  drama,  represented  by  our  little 
boarders  at  Vithey  during  the  Pentecost 
holidays,  that  gave  them  so  much  free 
time: 

One  afternoon  I  hunted  up  Felix,  so 
that  he  might  dictate  to  me,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon  that  morning,  a  letter  to  his 
parents.  I  thought  the  occasion  all  the 
more  favorable  as  it  was  raining,  the 
weather  thus  preventing  any  outdoor 
play.  He  looked  so  miserable  at  leaving 
the  others,  however,  and  begged  me  so 
hard  to  wait  until  four  o'clock,  that  I 
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consented  without  seeking  further  infor- 
mation, and  went  up  to  my  room  to 
work.  About  ten  minutes  later,  one  of 
the  teachers  rapped  at  my  door  and  said: 
"Come  and  see  them  playing  at  being 
sick;  'tis  worth  while."  I  went  down  at 
once,  and  through  the  parlor  door  dis- 
creetly watched  them  performing  in  an 
adjoining  apartment  which  had  been 
given  up  to  their  use. 

They  had  transformed  it  into  an  in- 
firmary. Felix  was  stretched  out  on  the 
floor,  wrapped  in  a  cloak  and  with  a 
bandage  around  his  head.  Jean,  motion- 
less and  woful,  was  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair; a  heavy  cape  kept  him  warm, 
though  it  did  not  prevent  his  looking 
pale  and  having  the  appearance  of  being 
really  ill.  He  had  diphtheria,  if  you  please. 
My  godson  was  afflicted  with  meningitis. 
So,  at  least,  said  Loulou,  who  was  playing 
mamma  -nd  wanted  to  nurse  folks  whose 
sickness  "was  worth  while,"  not  a  mere 
cold  in  the  head  or  the  like.  Pierre 
was  the  doctor.  He  showed  himself  quite 
paternal.  "  Good-bye,  little  man !"  he  said 
to  Jean  at  the  close  of  his  first  visit. — 
"When  will  he  be  well,  that  one?"  asked 
the  mamma. — "In  three  weeks.  I'm  off 
in  a  motor  car."  The  said  car,  it  appeared, 
contained  a  complete  drug-store,  "with 
all  sorts  of  things  to  cure  people";  and 
Pierre  did  not  fail  to  extract  therefrom 
a  number  of  remedies  useful  for  his  young 
patients. 

The  children  [the  girl  was  nine;  the 
boys,  from  five  to  six  years  of  age]  sus- 
tained their  parts  continuously  for  two 
hours  without  changing  their  r61es.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  there  was  a  brief 
intrusion  of  the  real,  as  for  instance  when 
Mamma  I,oulou  gave  Jean  a  picture  to 
console  him  in  his  suffering.  "That's  not 
your  picture!"  exclaimed  the  patient. 
"You  gave  it  to  me  yesterday." 

Finally,  Loulou  "had  enough  of  this 
sick  business,"  and,  to  the  great  regret 
of  the  patients,  declared  them  cured.  As 
usual,  it  was  the  oldest  who  first  grew 
tired.  It  was  probably  on  account  of 


this  weariness  that  things  went  wrong. 
When,  on  the  occasion  of  his  third  visit, 
the  mamma  asked  the  doctor  for  the  use 
of  his  motor  car  to  give  the  convalescents 
a  drive  in  the  park,  he  replied  that  he  had 
come  this  time  on  horseback;  and  hence 
a  dispute.  (Loulou  and  Pierre  are  sister 
and  brother.) 

On  the  doctor's  final  withdrawal,  there 
was  a  very  grave  question.     "Good-bye, 
mademoiselle!"    said    the    doctor.  —  "I'm 
a    mamma;     you    must   say    'madame,'" 
declared     lyoulou,     indignantly.      As    she 
could   not   convince    Pierre,    she   brought 
him  to  me  to  settle  the  matter.    "Isn't  it 
wrong  to  call  a  mamma  '  mademoiselle'  ?  "- 
"Why,  of  course;    she's  a  'madame.'" 
"There  now,  Pierre!  Didn't  I  tell  you  so?" 

The  game  is  over.  Felix,  completely 
cured,  comes  with  me  to  dictate  his' 
letter.  But  Jean  continues  to  look  poorly 
all  the  afternoon.  With  an  imagination 
like  his  one  does  not  get  over  diphtheria 
all  of  a  sudden. 


Practical  and  Nominal  Catholics. 


THE  Catholic  population  of  this  country 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  twelve 
to  twenty  millions.  One  of  these  extremes 
must,  of  course,  be  an  absurdity.  Surely 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  arriving 
at  approximation  in  so  simple  a  matter. 
There  would  no  doubt  be  less  discrepancy 
in  the  estimates  if  the  statisticians  were 
to  come  to  some  agreement  among  them- 
selves as  to  those  whose  heads  should  be 
counted.  In  most  cases,  only  practical 
Catholics  are  included,  those  who  "neglect 
their  Easter"  and  do  not  rent  pews 
being  regarded  as  outsiders.  We  have 
the  assurance  that  nominal  Catholics  in 
France  now  outnumber,  three  to  one, 
those  who  practise  their  religion.  Every- 
one knows  that  there  are  no  better  Cath- 
olics in  the  world  than  the  good  Catholics 
of  France,  to  use  a  French  construction. 
Those  who  are  not  good  are  apt  to  be 
pretty  bad.  They  will  ofttimes  pretend 
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to   be  infidels   and   act  as  if  they  really 
were.     It   is   different   with   us. 

There  are  a  great  many  nominal 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  who, 
though  they  have  ceased  to  practise 
their  religion,  nevertheless  love  it,  and 
in  their  heart  of  hearts  hope  to  return 
to  their  allegiance.  They  do  not  deny 
the  Faith,  and  thousands  of  them  are 
reclaimed  every  year.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  these  unfortunates  know 
well  the  folly  of  trying  to  serve  God 
and  mammon;  at  present  they  are 
serving  mammon  and  suffering  accord- 
ingly. Another  class,  and  a  large  class, 
will  tell  you  that  they  can  not  afford 
to  attend  church, — that  churches  are 
for  persons  who  can  pay  for  pews,  put 
money  in  the  contribution  boxes,  and 
wear  clothes  that  are  not  workaday. 
This  class  must  be  sought  out,  in  the 
highways  and  byways,  and  compelled  to 
come  in.  They  will  never  do  so  of  their 
own  accord.  They  have  been  frightened 
away.  Let  it  be  said  that  they  have 
drifted  away.  These  are  the  "apostates" 
of  whom  we  hear  so  much  from  persons 
who  know  least  about  them.  . 
.  If  there  are  two  words  in  the  English 
language  that  have  been  overworked, 
they  are  heretic  and  apostate.  Many 
persons  are  branded  as  heretics  who,  if 
it  were  known,  hold  all  the  essential 
verities  of  the  Christian  faith;  and  these 
are  few.  It  is  an  injustice  to  call  any 
one  an  apostate  over  whom  the  world  or 
the  flesh  or  the  devil  has  secured  a  brief 
ascendency. 

For  ourselves,  we  like  the  large  figures 
in  our  statistics;  and  we  think  every 
Catholic,  whether  nominal  or  practical, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
Church.  To  count  out  all  the  strayed 
sheep  would  be  to  drive  them  farther 
from  the  Fold,  and  give  the  hireling  all 
the  more  power  over  them.  God  forbid 
that  those  who  have  fallen  away  should 
lose  hope  of  returning;  and  let  those 
who  think  themselves  safely  folded  take 
heed  lest  they  stray! 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  emeritus  president  of  Harvard 
College  knows  a  great  deal  about  a  great 
many  things,  but  his  new  war  pamphlet, 
entitled  "The  Crying  Need  of  a  Renewed 
Christianity,"  affords  abundant  proof  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he 
essays  to  treat  is  decidedly  hazy  and 
superficial.  Nor  does  he  show  that  he 
himself  possesses  the  spirit  of  the  religion 
whose  renewal  his  pamphlet  advocates. 
Of  his  own  sect,  Prof.  Eliot  asserts: 
"The  Unitarian  denomination  stands  for 
complete  religious  liberty,  for  a  respect- 
ful attitude  toward  all  sincere  religious 
beliefs."  Nobody  will  be  inclined  to 
question  this  assertion;  but  a  great  many 
members  of  the  other  religious  denom- 
inations will  want  to  have  the  authority 
for  his  affirmation  that  "the  creeds  and 
dogmas  of  these  churches  contain  many 
conceptions  which  are  not  arrived  at  or 
deduced  by  any  reasoning  process,  but 
are  mere  products  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion, which  are  accepted  by  a  mysterious 
intuition  or  insight  with  which  neither 
inductive  nor  deductive  reasoning  has 
anything  to  do." 

Dr.  Eliot  is  getting  to  be  an  old  gentle- 
man; however,  we  cherish  the  hope  that 
before  he  dies  he  will  learn  what  the 
Christian  religion  really  is  and  what  it 
stands  for.  If  it  were  what  he  thinks 
it  is,  its  renewal  would  be  among  the 
impossibilities. 

"It  is  because  I  believe  in  our  holy 
religion  that  I  am  sure  the  truth  of  history 
can  not  do  it  harm,"  writes  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Barry,  in  an  open  letter  to  one 
who  had  questioned  his  orthodoxy.  "I 
have  an  ecclesiastical  superior,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Birmingham;  I  am  a  priest  of 
forty-two  years'  standing,  rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  Leamington,  Dean  of  the  Clergy 
Conference,  and  Canon  of  the  Metro- 
politan Chapter.  I  have  written  in  many 
Catholic  periodicals,  and  have  published 
articles  and  books  during  forty  years. 
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But  never  once  have  I  been  asked  by 
authority  to  withdraw  or  even  to  modify 
one  sentence  in  them.  My  intention 
(Deus  mihi  testis!)  has  invariably  been 
to  conform  in  these  writings  to  the  Cath- 
olic Faith...." 

Dr.  Barry's  vehement  indignation  in 
repelling  the  charge  against  him  of  un- 
soundness  of  faith  and  disloyalty  to  the 
Holy  See  is  in  itself  convincing  proof  of 
his  unswerving  orthodoxy.  If  his  faith 
and  honesty  were  not  so  sincere,  he 
would  be  less  sensitive  than  he  is  about 
having  them  questioned. 


Even  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  John  Ruskin  must  admit  that  not  a 
little  of  what  he  wrote  is  utterly  erratic. 
His  letters  especially  abound  in  such 
extravagances  as  his  reference  to  dogs 
in  a  long  letter  from  Berlin,  dated  June 
J5>  l&59-  He  writes:  "I  can  make  friends 
generally,  fast  enough,  with  any  canine 
or  feline  creature;  but  I  could  make 
nothing  of  those  Evangelical  brutes.  And 
there  was  as  much  snarling  and  yelping 
that  afternoon  before  I  got  past  the 
farmhouses  to  the  open  hillside,  as  in  any 
of  your  Free  Church  discussions.  It 
contrasted  very  painfully  with  the  be- 
havior of  such  Roman  Catholic  dogs  as 
I  happen  to  know — St.  Bernard's  and 
others — who  make  it  their  business  to 
entertain  strangers."  But  Ruskin's  writ- 
ings are  also  full  of  suggestive  thoughts, 
and  must  do  any  reader  good,  if  only  in 
giving  him  unaccustomed  shocks,  and  in 
bringing  some  of  his  many  shortcomings 
home  to  him. 

Ruskin  often  refers  to  the  bad  effect 
upon  him  of  unpleasant  weather — "It 
takes  my  little  wits  out  of  me  wofully"; 
yet  he  never  wrote  anything  brighter  than 
his  reasons  for  going  to  church  when  it 
rains.  Among  them  are  these:  "Because 
the  Fourth  Commandment  does  not  except 
the  rainy  Lord's  Day.  Because  I  may 
miss  exactly  the  sermon  or  prayer  I  need. 
Because  the  rain  did  not  keep  me  from 
the  tea  last  Monday,  uor  the  dinner  last 


Wednesday,  nor  the  ball  game  last  Satur- 
day, nor  the  store  any  day  in  the  week. 
Because  an  example  which  can  not  stand 
a  little  wetting  is  of  little  account.  Because 
my  faith  should  not  be  a  matter  of  ther- 
mometers! Because  the  man  who  fears 
the  rain  will  soon  fear  the  cloud,  and  he 
who  fears  the  day  will  soon  fear  the 
daylight  itself  as  reason  for  neglecting 
the  church." 

Had  Ruskin  been  a  Catholic,  how 
admirably  he  would  have  expressed  his 
reasons  for  not  missing  Mass  on  Sundays! 
And  what  a  devout  adorer  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  he  would  have  been!  As  it 
was,  he  used  to  express  wonder  how 
any  Catholic  could  be  indifferent  to  the 
beauties  —  only  beauties  to  him  —  of  the 
Church  of  the  artists  and  architects, 
the  poets  and  the  saints. 

The  good  conceit  with  itself  of  the 
present  age  is  simply  limitless.  There 
is,  accordingly,  the  more  point  and  the 
more  value  to  an  article  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  on 
"Charity  in  the  Early  Church,"  from  the 
authoritative  pen  of  the  Very  Rev.  Patrick 
J.  Healy,  S.  T.  D.  It  is  an  exposition, 
straightforward  and  convincing,  of  the 
activities  of  the  early  Christians  along 
lines  of  social  relief  work,  showing  how 
they  anticipated  modern  movements,  and 
with  what  an  entirely  different  motive 
they  worked.  For  example: 

The  hospital  system  such  as  it  exists  in  all 
civilized  communities  to-day  was  not  known 
in  the  pagan  world.  During  the  era  of  perse- 
cution, the  Christians  had  neither  the  means 
nor  the  liberty  to  establish  hospitals;  but  the 
sick  were  not  neglected:  they  were  visited  in 
their  homes  by  the  bishop  and  the  clergy;  and 
a  regular  corps  of  visitors  or  nurses  wherever 
possible  was  provided  from  among  the  widows 
and  other  charitably  inclined  women.  The 
kind  offices  of  the  Christians  were  not  con- 
fined to  those  of  the  household  of  the  faith. 

The  frequent  ravages  of  plague  and  pestilence 
and  famine  which  periodically  afflicted  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  before  which  the  pagans 
stood  helpless  and  terrified,  gave  occasion  to 
the  Christians  for  a  glorious  manifestation  of 
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charity  and  religion.  St.  Cyprian  of  Carthage 
in  252  appealed  to  his  congregation  when  the 
city  was  smitten  by  one  of  those  visitations. 
He  urged  them  to  assist  all  without  exception. 
"If  we  are  the  children  of  God,"  he  said,  "who 
makes  His  sun  to  shine  upon  good  and  bad, 
and  sends  rain  upon  the  just  and  unjust,  let 
us  prove  it  by  our  acts, — by  blessing  those 
who  curse  us,  and  doing  good  to  those  who 
persecute  us."  The  Christians  responded.  The 
poor  offered  their  services,  the  rich  their  pos- 
sessions, and  all  who  were  in  need,  Christian 
and  pagan  alike,  were  ministered  to.  Similar 
occurrences  took  place  elsewhere.  In  Alex- 
andria, where  in  time  of  pestilence  the  idol- 
worshipers  were  thrust  into  the  streets  by  their 
own  relatives  through  fear  of  contagion,  the 
Christians  organized  bands  of  mercy;  they 
fed  the  hungry,  cared  for  the  sick,  and  buried 
the  dead;  so  that  the  pagans  praised  the  God 
of  the  Christians,  and  declared  that  Christians 
alone  were  pious  and  godly. 

It  would  be  a  happy  circumstance, 
incidentally,  if  all  expositors  of  Catholic 
truth  were  possessed  of  such  literary  art 
as  Dr.  Healy.  He  could  make  almost 
any  subject  interesting. 


At  the  suggestion  of  a  priest  whose 
charity  and  zeal  are  admired  by  all  who 
know  him  and  in  whom  the  Foreign 
Missions  have  always  had  a  generous 
supporter,  we  renew  our  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  starving  children  in  China.  One 
reason  why  it  has  not  been  more  generally 
responded  to — the  only  reason  we  can 
think  of — is  that  the  majority  of  persons 
never  give  anything  in  charity  because 
they  can  not  give  as  much  as  they  would. 
They  forget  that  in  giving  all  one  can, 
one  gives  a  great  deal,  that  a  large  number 
of  half  or  quarter  dollars  makes  a  con- 
siderable number  of  whole  ones,  and  that 
as  a  rule  giving  quickly  is  equivalent  to 
giving  twice.  The  Sisters'  need  of  assist- 
ance is  pressing,  and  our  favored  land  is 
the  only  one  from  which  they  can  at 
present  hope  to  receive  it. 

*** 

"The  war  is  cutting  down  rations 
everywhere."  The  words  are  those  of  a 
Sister  in  China,  outside  of  whose  convent 
gates  thirty  motherless  babes  lie  starving. 


Outside  they  must  lie,  for  within  are 
530  children  half  starving.  And  all  for 
the  want  of  a  few  pennies  to  buy  rice! 
It  is  as  we  predicted — as  was,  indeed, 
generally  foreseen — many  months  ago. 
The  exercise  of  European  charity,  upon 
which  the  Foreign  Missions  largely  sub- 
sisted, has  been  almost  entirely  suspended 
by  the  war.  The  result  is  the  condition 
just  described.  Surely,  though  it  is  a 
day  of  appeals,  this  cry  will  not  go 
unheeded.  Fifty  cents  will  keep  a  Chinese 
child  in  rice  for  one  month. 


The  fact  has  often  been  observed  that 
one's  thoughts  are  affected  by  the  food 
one  takes.  It  was  probably  after  a  good 
dinner  that  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  sign  is 
there  of  this  being  a  Protestant  country?" 
said:  "The  only  indication  we  have  that 
the  United  States  is  a  Protestant  country 
is  the  practically  universal  State  law 
granting  divorce." 

'  Opinions  like  this  may  be  expressed  at 
any  dinner  among  educated  people,  pro- 
vided they  are  congenial,  and  every  dish 
is  well  cooked,  and  the  service  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  smallest  detail  is  im- 
portant. The  attendance  of  a  butler 
whose  mien  or  manner  is  not  grave  may 
check  the  flow  of  the  most  Emersonian 
thought,  and  cause  the  most  brilliant 
talker  to  become  dull.  It  is  different  at 
the  frugal,  solitary  board.  There  opinions 
crystallize  into  convictions.  We  fear  the 
secular  clergy  do  not  fast  often  enough, 
and  dine  out  too  frequently.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  variety  of  their  opinions 
and  the  sparsity  of  their  convictions  be 
accounted  for. 

Unless  public  sentiment  in  England, 
France  and  Germany  has  undergone  a 
radical  and  sudden  change,  there  is 
little  prospect,  we  fear,  of  the  success  of 
any  plan  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
Europe.  The  world  is  already  aware  that 
Benedict  XV.  longs  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  would  most  gladly  act  as 
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mediator  between  the  warring  Powers. 
If  there  were  a  disposition  to  heed,  he 
would  be  listened  to  in  preference  to  any 
other  ruler.  As  for  our  Government,  its 
neutrality  is  too  much  in  question.  We 
are  not  in  a  position  to  be  of  service  in 
furthering  peace  plans.  Sentiment  against 
the  United  States  is  still  strong  in 
Germany;  and  the  English  and  French 
do  not  love  us  as  much  as  they  did,  on 
account  of  our  failure  to  treat  the  Kaiser 
as  they  think  he  deserved.  If,  as  the 
Vicar-General  of  Paris  declares  in  a 
circular  just  to  hand,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  "in  case  of  need  would  make 
a  pact  with  Satan,"  he  is  not  yet  at  the 
end  of  his  resources.  The  prophet  of  the 
Allies  is  firmly  convinced  that  Germany's 
success  in  Russia  forebodes  the  Kaiser's 
speedy  overthrow.  They  are  not  likely 
meantime  to  consider  peace  proposals  from 
any  source.  One  must  be  an  optimist  to 
see  grounds  for  hope  that  the  Great  War 
will  soon  end. 


It  is  well  for  the  smug  critic  of  South 
American  civilization,  not  less  than  the 
avowed  bigot  who  attacks  South  American 
Catholicity,  to  be  made  to  face  so  pointed 
a  rejoinder  as  "  Pan- Americanism  and  the 
Church,"  which  Mr.  Edward  F.  Murphy, 
M.  A.,  contributed  to  a  recent  number 
of  America.  Here  is  a  part  that  may 
be  hard  to  gulp  down — for  the  ultra- 
Protestant  gullet, — but  the  truth  must  be 
accepted,  though  it  be  bitter  medicine. 
Mr.  Murphy  concludes: 

Let  her  [the  Church's]  bitter  reviewers  re- 
member that  she  did  not  kill  but  cultivated 
the  native  South  Americans;  let  them  not 
forget  that,  here  in  the  United  States,  we  did 
not  cultivate  but  killed  the  native  North 
Americans.  We  banished  the  Indian  problem 
by  aid  of  rapine  and  murder;  the  Church 
nobly  faced  and  is  solving  it  with  the  weapons 
of  Christ.  To  her  is  glory;  to  us,  shame. 
Nevertheless,  we  give  ourselves  to  glory;  we 
pelt  the  Church  with  obloquy.  If  we  can  not 
be  fair-minded  enough  to  praise,  might  we  not 
at  least  be  sensible  enough  to  be  silent?  If  our 
country  is  rich  in  achievement,  let  us  temper 
our  pride  with  a  thought  or  two  for  the  race 


we  slew.  While  we  have  stripped  ourselves 
clean  of  all  hampering  duties  toward  a  savage 
people,  the  Church  of  South  America  has 
burdened  herself  with  their  care.  She  has 
tenderly  fostered  and  tutored  the  barbarian 
heart  and  mind  to  a  degree  which  gives  good 
hope  that,  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  they 
will  compare  with  and  even  surpass  our  own. 
Should  we,  whose  hands  are  reeking  with 
Indian  blood  and  whose  national  character  is 
obviously  decadent,  point  a  finger  of  scorn? 
With  much  more  appropriateness  might  South 
America  speak  of  Pan- Americanism  than  we; 
for  there  native  Americans  still  nourish,  here 
they  have  long  since  vanished.  The  original 
America  lies  below  Panama,  not  above.  And  it 
is  the  Church  that  has  conserved  this  original 
America,  changing  it  only  with  the  golden 
touch  of  true,  civilization  and  the  progress  that 
endures. 

"Whos^  national  character  is  obviously 
decadent,"  is  a  strong  phrase.  The  critics 
and  bigots  who  provoked  it  would  do  well 
to  reflect  upon  it. 


When  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  says 
a  good  thing,  even  if  it  is  not  a  very 
new  thing,  he  ought  to  get  credit  for  it. 
Certain  resolutions  passed  by  the  Supreme 
Convention  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
held  in  Seattle  recently,  have  roused  the 
warm  admiration  of  the  celebrated  Cha- 
taquan,  who,  over  his  signature  in  the 
Catholic  Citizen,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
Knights'  attitude  on  the  question  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  introduction  of 
religion  into  politics: 

A  parent  may  send  his  child  to  a  private 
school — as  many  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics 
do — without  indicating  hostility  to  the  public 
school  system.  The  American  public  school 
is  an  established  fact;  it  is  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, and  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  any  class  or 
creed  interfering  with  it. 

The  Knights  are  to  be  commended  also  for 
protesting  against  the  introduction  of  religious 
issues  into  politics,  whether  to  aid  the  members 
of  a  church  or  ^o  oppose  them.  The  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's 
conscience  is  one  of  the  inalienable  rights.  It 
must  not  be  jeopardized  by  the  dragging  of 
religion  into  politics. 

Elementary  truth,  of  course,  but 
strangely  lost  sight  of  by  a  certain  brand 
of  Americans  to-day. 


A  Child's  Fancies. 


The  Adventurers. 


BY    E.    C. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


I. — IN  CLOUDLAND. 

^ITTLE  white  cioud, 

Cloud  from  the  west, 
Floating  along, 

Borne  to  your  rest; 
Could  I  but  follow 

You  in  your  flight, 
Lifted  on  pinions 

Airy  and  light! 

Ah,  little  cloud, 

Fain  would  I  fly 
Higher  than  you, 

Up  through  the  sky, — 
Up  through  the  sunset 

Fair  to  behold, 
Up  through  its  flaming 

Crimson  and  gold. 

Higher  and  higher 

Still  would  I  soar, 
Up  through  the  gates 

That  shut  nevermore; 
There  with  the  angels 

Fain  would  I  rest, 
Ever  adoring, 

For  evermore  blest. 

II. — OUR  LADY'S  GARDEN. 
Mother,  where  do  the  roses  go 

When  they  die? 
Do  they  bloom  again  in  another  land 

Beyond  the  sky? 

Do  they  blossom  afresh  round  Our  Lady's  feet, 
And  does  she  love  their  perfume  sweet? 
Do  angel  gardeners  make  them  grow 

Beyond  the  sky? 

Mother,  where  do  the  song  birds  go 
When  they  die? 

Do  they  sing  again  in  another  land 
Beyond  the  sky? 

Do  they  flutter  round  Our  Lady's  head, 

And  are  they  by  the  angels  fed? 

Mother,  some  day  I  shall  know- 
When  I  die. 


XII. 

S  Amelie  sat  there  waiting  for 
the  driver  to  come,  a  wretched- 
looking  woman,  with  cunning  eyes, 
came  up.  Her  grey  hair  was  half  hidden 
by  a  black  straw  hat. 

"Good-day,  Mademoiselle!"  she  said. 
"I  see  you  are  a  stranger  in  Senlis.  And 
you  will  need  a  place  for  the  night,  if  you 
are  going  far,  and  the  hotel  is  damaged. 
You  will  stay  with  me.  In  my  little  caf£, 
there  is  a  room  vacant.  It  will  be  cheap." 

Ame'lie,  suddenly  faced  with  the  fact 
that  she  had  nowhere  to  go,  was  about  to 
descend  from  the  cab,  when  one  of  the 
other  women,  Madame  Oliver,  interfered: 

' '  No,  no,  Mademoiselle,  you  must  not  go ! " 

The  grey-haired  woman  with  the  cun- 
ning eyes  put  her  arms  akimbo. 

"The  child  evidently  has  no  one.  I 
heard  her  say  that  she  has  nowhere  to 
go.  Is  not  my  poor  house  as  good  as 
another's?" 

It  was  evident  to  Madame  Oliver, 
though  not  to  Ame'lie,  that  this  woman 
had  been  drinking. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  she  added,  shaking 
her  fists,  "that  you  are  a  bad  woman! 
The  child  will  come  with  me!" 

She  seized  Ame'lie' s  box  with  one  hand, 
threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  tried  to  help 
the  girl  from  the  carriage. 

"Come,  little  one!"  she  said.  "I  will 
be  a  good  grandmother  to  you, — I  who 
love  children!  You  shall  stay  in  my  house 
until  you  are  rested." 

Ame'lie  found  herself  caught  in  the  old 
woman's  muscular  arms.  She  struggled. 

"Wait,  please!"  she  said.  "I  will  go, 
but  I  will  not  be  forced  to  go." 

A    man's    voice    caught    her    ears.     A 
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priest  had  come  across  from  the  station; 
his  soutane  was  old  and  worn,  but  his 
face  was  ruddy  and  cheerful. 

"Wait!"  he  called.  "What  do  I  see? 
Mere  Gaspard,  you  will  cease  to  trouble 
this  child.  Go!" 

The  old  woman  seemed  frightened; 
she  began  to  hobble  off  at  once,  shaking 
her  fist  at  the  priest  as  soon  as  his  back 
was  turned,  and  cursing  under  her  breath. 

"You  have  escaped  from  a  wicked 
woman,  child,"  the  priest  said.  "But 
why  are  you  alone  here?" 

Ame'lie,  trembling,  looked  up  into  the 
priest's  kindly  face. 

"I  am  looking  for  my  father,  who,  I 
hear,  has  been  wounded;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  come  alone." 

The  priest  turned  to  the  two  women. 

"I  am  so  busy  that  I  can  do  little  for 
the  child  at  present.  Take  her  with  you 
to  your  farm,  and — - 

"I  can  pay,  man  Pere, —  I  can  pay, 
if  these  good  women  will  let  me  stay  with 
them  until  I  find  my  father." 

The  priest  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"But  does  our  farm,  the  Clos  Pommier, 
still  exist,  Father?"  asked  the  elder 
woman.  "Is  it  not  entirely  destroyed?" 

"The  orchard  is  still  there,"  answered 
the  priest.  "The  apple  trees  are  unin- 
jured,— Nicole  gathered  the  apples  just  in 
time.  And  you  can  live  in  the  house.  The 
bombs  have,  however,  destroyed  much." 

"And  Jacques?" 

"We  have  not  found  him.  But  be 
patient  and  resigned.  Pray  and  work," 
said  the  priest.  "You  will  find  much  to 
do.  And  you  can  take  care  of  this  young 
girl,  or  she  may  fall  into  evil  hands. 
There  are  wicked  ones  among  us.  Take 
her  with  you  to  the  Clos  Pommier — 

"Yes,"  Ame'lie  interrupted,. —  "yes. 
Thank  you,  Father!  I  will  go,  and  we 
can  together  look  for  our  lost  ones.  And 
I  will  not  be  a  burden  on  you:  I  can  pay." 

"Perhaps  we  have  nothing  to  offer," 
said  Madame  Oliver;  "and  we  might 
charge  you  too  much." 

"Oh,  say  two  francs  a  day!"  observed 


the  priest,  who  knew  well  the  scrupulous 
character  of  Madame  Oliver.  "Jean!" 
he  called,  and  a  stout  man  rolled  rather 
than  walked  out  of  the  cafe.  "Why," 
he  asked,  with  a  smile,  "are  all  cabmen 
so  stout?" 

Amelie  looked  at  the  fat  Jean,  in  his 
big,  oilcloth-covered  hat,  and  laughed. 

"Laugh  when  you  can,  my  child,"  said 
the  priest.  "Even  in  days  like  these, 
one  should  not  be  too  sad.  I  will  go  to 
see  you.  What  is  your  name?" 

"Amelie  de  Value,  Father." 

"Thank  you,  Amelie!  Be  of  good 
cheer.  Say  your  prayers,  and  we  shall  find 
your  father.  These  ladies  will  drive  with 
you  to  the  Clos  Pommier.  They  are  weary ; 
.  and  you,  in  your  charity,  will  pay  their 
fare.  Jean,  you  will  not  charge  much." 

"As  little  as  I  can,"  answered  Jean, 
rolling  on  the  box.  "Ah,  mon  Pere,  we 
owe  you  much,  here  in  Senlis!  You  have 
done  more  than  your  duty." 

"When  you  are  seventy  years  of  age — if 
you  do  not  kill  yourself  with  beer, — you 
will  have  learned  to  do  what  you  ought 
to  do.  Now  drive  on!" 

"It  was  coffee,  Father,  not  beer." 

"So  much  the  better.    Drive  on!" 

Madame  Oliver  and  her  daughter  sank 
back  in  the  cab. 

"Oh,  how  tired  we  are!  We  have 
walked  many  kilometres  to-day.  Mother, 
how  good  it  is  to  rest!" 

Amelie  was  very  much  touched.  She  had 
always  driven  when  she  wanted  to  drive; 
but,  like  a  sensible  and  healthy  child,  she 
had,  as  a  rule,  preferred  to  walk. 

"Ah,  the  good  priest!"  said  Jean,  as 
they  jogged  along.  "He  saved  what  is 
left  of  Senlis;  and  there  is  more  left 
than  appears." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  both  the  women, 
covering  their  faces,  "there  are  the  houses 
of  the  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Martin!  They 
are  in  ruins.  And  the  beautiful  hotel, 
and  the  cathedral,  —  ah,  the  cathedral ! 
Yes,  I  see  the  tower." 

"It  is  safe.  The  good  cure's  white 
hair  must  have  softened  the  hearts  of  the 
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Germans.  It  was  he  that  assured  them 
that  there  had  been  no  shots  fired  from 
the  tower;  but  they  almost  refused  to 
believe  it.  You  see,  Captain  de  Value 
and  his  men — 

"Captain  de  Value! — my  father!"  in- 
terrupted Amelie. 

"A  brave  soldier,  Mademoiselle.  You 
see,  when  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-five 
thousand  German  soldiers  came,  Captain 
de  Value  and  his  men  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise; but  then  they  made  a  good  fight. 
It  was  their  bullets  which  had  been,  the 
Germans  thought,  fired  from  the  tower." 

"Oh,   where  is  my  father?" 

Jean  was  silent. 

"I  can  only  tell  you  that  he  fought 
well.  I  was  among  the  beech  trees,  and 
saw  it.  And  there  was  one  German  lad 
who  fell,  and  a  soldier  was  about  to 
bayonet  him — he  was  already  wounded, — 
but  your  father  "picked  him  up.  Then 
there  was  fire  and  smoke,  and  the  houses 
were  in  flames.  I  saw  the  Germans  come — 
they  were  here  eight  days, — and  I  saw 
them  go.  I  hid  in  my  old  house;  but 
when  they  found  me,  they  left  me;  for 
their  officer  said  that  I  was  fit  only  for 
tough  sausage.  They  are  difficult,  these 
Germans.  But  the  good  cure  impressed 
them,  and  he  gave  himself  up  as  a  hostage 
for  us.  And  when  they  had  to  go,  they 
respected  him." 

"Whose  house  was  there?"  asked 
Madame  Oliver.  "It's  in  ruins." 

"The  Brothers  Cartier." 

"The  tailors?    And  where  are  they?" 

All  that  could  be  seen  was  a  high  pile 
of  stones,  splintered  wood,  and  mortar. 

"They  are  there  still." 

Madame  Oliver  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  driver;  "they 
will  never  come  out  of  their  house  alive." 

After  this,  through  the  ruined  streets, 
they  drove  out  into  the  country.  Some 
women  and  old  men  were  in  the  fields. 
In  half  an  hour's  time  they  reached  a 
group  of  buildings,  behind  which  lay  an 
apple  orchard  and  some  fields. 


"The  apple  orchard!"  said  the  driver. 

Part  of  the  house — almost  the  whole 
of  one  side — had  been  destroyed;  the 
rest  looked  much  as  usual.  The  stables 
and  the  outhouses  seemed  to  be  uninjured. 
The  driver  rolled  slowly  from  his  seat, 
and  opened  the  big,  barred  gate.  He 
carried  Amelie's  luggage  into  the  house. 
It  was  a  sad  home-coming.  Amelie  felt 
this,  as  she  went  after  the  women  into 
the  gloomy  hall.  How  terrible  were  the 
sorrow  and  suspense  that  hung  over 
them ! 

Still,  there  was  some  comfort  in  being 
at  home.  The  little  salon  was  much  the 
same.  The;  rooms  adjoining  it  had  not 
been  touched,  but  the  sleeping  chambers 
at  the  side  were  in  ruins.  Madame  Oliver 
could  not  suppress  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure  when  she  discovered  that  her 
kitchen  was  safe.  Even  the  charcoal  she 
had  been  using  when  the  alarm  came  was 
untouched.  Back  in  the  orchard,  the 
leaves  were  falling,  and  there  were  a  few 
late  apples  on  the  ground.  Through  the 
branches,  Madame  Oliver  could  see  the 
gable  of  the  house  of  M.  de  Girardin. 
"That  at  least  is  safe,"  she  said  grate- 
fully. The  Girardins  had  lived  near 
Senlis  for  hundreds  of  years;  but  she 
missed  the  towers  of  the  Chateau  de  Vassy. 
However,  there  was  a  fog,  and  these  great 
landmarks  might  still  exist,  to  console  her, 
and  yet  not  be  seen. 

Suddenly  an  old  woman,  wrinkled  but 
rosy-cheeked,  rushed  from  the  orchard. 

"Nicole!"  exclaimed  the  two  women, 
joyously. 

They  embraced  Nicole  affectionately. 

"And  where  is  he?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  Nicole, 
simply.  "The  Girardins  have  gone  to 
Paris.  The  Count  de  Vassy  is  in  the 
army.  Where  his  family  is  I  do  not 
know;  and  even  less  do  I  know  where 
the  good  patron  is." 

"Is  he  dead?"  demanded  Madame 
Oliver,  piteously.  "Tell  me!" 

Ame'lie  saw  how  unhappy  this  question 
made  the  old  servant. 
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"She  does  not  know,  Madame.  But 
there  is  evidently  hope.  We  will  seek  for 
him,  as  I  shall  seek  for  my  father." 

Madame  Oliver  sobbed,  but  made  no 
answer. 

"When  the  Germans  came,  their  fire 
destroyed  part  of  our  house,  because  our 
soldiers  were  here,"  said  Nicole.  "Then 
our  soldiers  went  over  to  the  Chateau  de 
Vassy,  and  there  was  terrible  firing.  I 
hid  in  the  cellar,  and  said  my  prayers. 
It  seemed  days.  And  the  nights  were 
long.  There  was  bread  and  milk  and 
wine  in  the  cave.  There  I  remained  until 
the  good  cur£  came  and  told  me  that 
the  Germans  had  gone.  Then  I  came  out, 
and  collected  the  eggs  and  fed  the  chickens 
and  milked  the  cows  just  as  usual.  You 
will  find  things  in  good  order." 

"Our  kind  Nicole!" 

Madame  Oliver  and  Marie  embraced 
the  servant  again. 

"Now,  Nicole,  show  Mademoiselle  to 
her  room.  She  has  been  lent  to  us  for  a 
while  by  the  cure." 

Nicole  trotted  upstairs  to  a  nice  little 
room,  white  and  clean  and  full  of  fresh 
air,  with  a  crucifix  and  a  piece  of  blessed 
palm  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  here,  child,"  said 
Nicole.  "You  will  help  me  with  these 
people.  You  look  as  if  you  had  common- 
sense.  As  for  the  poor  patron,  I  fear  that 
he  is  dead." 

"It  is  wrong  to  fear.  I  shall  believe 
that  my  father  is  alive  until  I  know. 
Let  us  hope  in  the  good  God." 

As  Amelie  unpacked  her  box,  she  felt 
very  much  discouraged  for  a  moment. 
The  whole  world  was  changed.  Nothing 
seemed  fixed;  houses  and  shops  and 
farms,  one  day  so  cheerful  and  comfort- 
able, the  next  injured  or  destroyed. 
Surely  one  needed  all  one's  courage.  But 
above  all  was  the  good  God. 

Nicole,  encouraged  and  cheered  by  the 
return  of  her  mistress,  managed  to  make 
a  large  omelette  for  supper.  Madame 
Oliver  was  so  busy  in  taking  account  of 
her  losses,  and  rejoicing  over  what  she 


had  not  lost,  she  did  not  notice  that 
Amelie  had  slipped  away.  In  fact,  just 
as  the  dusk  fell,  Amelie  had  sailed  off 
into  the  Land  of  Dreams  through  the 
door  of  her  little  white  room. 

The  next  day  was  so  lovely  that  Amelie, 
as  she  rose,  looked  out  of  her  window  and 
said:  "Thank  God  for  the  sun!"  She  ran 
downstairs  and  helped  Marie  Oliver  to 
make  the  coffee,  while  Nicole  went  out 
to  see  that  the  live  stock  still  existed. 
Nicole  dreaded  the  coming  of  soldiers, 
whether  French  or  German;  and  each 
morning  brought  her  a  new  fear  that  her 
fowls  or  pigs  or  cows  had  been  captured. 

Amelie,  having  assisted  in  the  house- 
hold work,  went  out  for  a  walk;  but  she 
was  warned  by  Nicole  that  she  would 
be  obliged  to  take  a  knitting  lesson  in 
the  afternoon.  "For,"  said  Nicole,  ,"the 
winter  is  coming,  and  our  brave  soldiers 
will  suffer  if  they  have  no  heavy  socks 
and  scarfs  and  wrist- warmers.  Even  the 
very  young  work  in  the  fields  and  the 
very  old  have  become  strong,  or  we  should 
have  had  no  harvest  this  year." 

Amelie  promised  that  she  would  take 
a  lesson  in  the  afternoon.  Now  she  was 
impatient  to  get  away,  to  examine  the 
neighborhood  of  Senlis.  Her  father  and 
Vaucoubert  had  been  there, — she  had  no 
doubt  about  that.  Where  were  they  now? 

(To  be  continued.) 


An  Apt  Reply. 


Triboulet,  the  jester  of  King  Francis  I., 
having  been  threatened  with  death  from 
flogging  by  a  great  lord  of  whom  he 
had  spoken  too  boldly,  complained  to 
the  king. 

"If  any  one,"  said  the  monarch,  "has 
the  hardihood  to  kill  you,  I'll  have  him 
hanged  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  your 
death." 

"Ah,  sire,"  replied  Triboulet,  "if  it  is 
all  the  same  to  your  Majesty,  couldn't 
you  have  his  hanging  take  place  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  my  death?" 
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WITH    AUTHORS   AND    PUBLISHERS 


— Messrs.     Benziger    Brothers    announce    for 
early  publication  what  they  call  "the  greatest 
Catholic  novel  issued  since  '  My  New  Curate'  " 
"The   Heart  of  a   Man,"   by   Richard   Aumerle 
Maher. 

— One  can  not  help  wishing  that  the  ex- 
cellent essay,  "A  Catholic  Newspaper,"  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  F.  Flick,  had  been  not  only  "printed" 
but  also  "published"  and  its  circulation  made 
very  general.  It  is  an  unusually  sane  dis- 
cussion of  an  important  and  live  issue. 

— Large  type,  numerous  illustrations — not  too 
well  printed,  —  and  reasonable  price  (25  cts.) 
are  the  chief  claims  of  merit  to  a  "Child's  Life 
of  Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  Roderick  MacEachen. 
But  the  same  work  has  been  done,  if  not  so 
cheaply,  at  least  as  well,  before.  The  Catholic 
Book  Co.,  Wheeling,  West  Va. 

— "In  Father  Gabriel's  Garden,"  by  Elsa 
Schmidt,  is  a  volume  of  narratives  all  of  a  devo- 
tional and  edifying  character.  The  technical 
device  employed  is  that  of  the  raconteur,  a 
method  beloved  of  children.  The  style  is  that 
variety  wherein  each  noun  has  its  set  adjective. 
For  sale  by  Benziger  Brothers. 

— "Sir  Christopher  Leighton;  or,  The  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil's  Story,"  is  the  title  of  a  novel  by 
Maria  Longworth  Storer,  to  be  published  soon 
by  Mr.  B.  Herder.  In  a  congratulatory  letter 
to  the  author,  Cardinal  Gibbons  writes:  "Your 
novel  deserves  well  of  the  public  generally,  of 
the  Christian  public  especially,  and  of  Catholics 
in  particular." 

— The  first  of  the  Catholic  almanacs  for  1916 
to  reach  us— taking  Time  by  the  forelock,  so 
to  say, — is  "St.  Michael's  Almanac."  (Mission 
Press,  Techny,  111.)  It  contains  the  usual 
information,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
miscellaneous  reading  matter  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  but  not 
too  well  printed.  There  are  two  editions — 
English  and  German. 

— From  Benziger  Brothers  comes  "Mystical 
Contemplation;  or,  The  Principles  of  Mystical 
Theology,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  Lamballe,  Eudist. 
A  reprint  of  papers  originally  contributed  to  a 
French  ecclesiastical  review,  the  book  is  the 
response  to  a  relatively  large  demand  from 
various  professors  of  theology  belonging  to 
different  religious  Orders.  Its  contents  are  the 
result  of  "a  long  and  conscientious  study  of 
St.  Teresa  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  of  St. 


Thomas  and  St.  Francis  of  Sales."  The  study 
is  divided  into  four  chapters:  The  Nature  of 
Contemplation,  The  Call  to  Contemplation,  The 
General  Direction  of  Contemplatives,  and  The 
Phases  of  Contemplation.  The  translation  is  by 
W.  H.  Mitchell.  No  price  is  given. 

— From  R.  &  T.  Washbourne  come  two 
interesting  pamphlets:  "Communion  of  Saints, 
Prayer,  Purgatory,  Indulgences,"  by  the  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame;  and  "Gospel  Verses  for  Holy 
Communion,"  by  a  Sister  of  the  same  Order. 
The  first  is  replete  with  excellent  explanations; 
the  second,  with  stanzas  somewhat  more  de- 
votional, we  must  say,  than  musical,  but 
nevertheless  well  worth  while. 

— It  seems  to  us  a  pity  that  a  work  so  well 
intentioned,  and  displaying  so  much  genuine 
intellectual  ability  and  such  a  firm  grasp  of 
Christian  principles  as  "Socialism,  Feminism, 
and  Suffragism,"  by  Mr.  B.  V.  Hubbard,  should 
be  marred  by  the  sensationalism  which  charac- 
terizes its  presentation.  We  hope  to  see  a  revised 
edition  of  this  work.  It  is  published  by  the 
American  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

— Extraordinary  prayer  is  the  subject  matter 
of  "The  Practice  of  Mental  Prayer,"  translated 
from  the  French  of  Fr.  Rene  de  Maumigny,  S.  J., 
by  Fr.  Elder  Mullan,  S.  J.  (P.  J.  Kenedy  & 
Sons.)  The  volume  is  based  on  Holy  Scripture, 
the  lives  and  writings  of  the  saints,  and  the 
extended  experience  of  a  wise  director  of  souls. 
The  aim  is  to  present  a  practical  rather  than 
a  theological  treatise  on  "infused  contempla- 
tion." In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  call  to  the 
higher  forms  of  prayer  may  come  to  souls  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  life,  this  volume  will  have 
considerable  utility  for  confessors  who  have 
been  unable  to  make  special  preparation  for 
the  care  of  extraordinary  cases. 

— A  batch  of  pamphlets  from  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society  of  England  again  forces  an 
exclamation  of  wonder  and  delight  at  the 
general  superiority  of  the  work  done  by  that 
energetic  and  zealous  body.  These  pamphlets 
are  well  gotten  up,  sold  very  cheaply,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  the  product  of  the  best 
Catholic  talent  in  England.  Their  choice  of 
subject  alone  is  a  possible  drawback  to  their 
freest  circulation  in  this  country.  Naturally, 
they  deal  with  matters  of  pressing  concern  at 
home.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Church  is 
Catholic  and  her  truth  the  same  everywhere, 
these  issues  will  be  of  more  or  less  use  every- 
where; at  the  very  least,  they  furnish  good 
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examples  of  adaptation,  which,  mutatis  mutandis, 
may  be  made  applicable  generally.  Their 
titles  are:  "The  Anglican  Claim  to  be  Catholic," 
by  C.  G.  Mortimer,  B.  A.;  "The  Martyrdom 
of  Father  Jean  and  To  the  Front";  "The 
Protestant  Platform,"  by  G.  Elliot  Anstruther; 
"Some  Protestant  Historians  on  John  Knox," 
compiled  by  a  Scottish  priest;  "Letters  to  a 
'Bible  Christian,'"  by  W.  B.  'Luke;  "Dr. 
Agnes  McLaren,"  by  Mary  Ryan,  M.  A.; 
"The  Pope  and  the  War,"  by  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  Bourne;  "The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame," 
and  "Dialogues  of  Defence.  I,"  by  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Lester,  S.  J. 

— "Southern  Literary  Readings,"  by  Leonidas 
Warren  Payne,  Jr.  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.), 
is  a  text-book — or,  better,  a  supplementary 
reader — for  pupils  in  grades  seven  to  eleven. 
Of  authors  represented,  ten  are  ante-bellum 
writers,  including  Key,  Poe,  and  O'Hara; 
eleven — among  them  Randall,  Father  Ryan, 
and  Lanier — are  "War-period  and  Reconstruc- 
tion" writers;  and  thirteen  are  classed  as 
recent  authors.  To  this  last  division  belong 
Grady,  Allen,  Harris,  Craddock,  O.  Henry, 
and  Cawein.  The  selections  are  adequately 
representative,  and  the  Introduction,  notes, 
biographical  sketches,  and  thought-questions 
will  win  a  general  welcome  from  ordinary 
teachers  as  well  as  their  pupils. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"In  Father  Gabriel's  Garden."     Elsa  Schmidt. 

75  cts. 
"Socialism,  Feminism,  and  Suffragism."    B.  V. 

Hubbard.    $1.25. 
"The   Practice   of   Mental    Prayer."     Fr.    Rene 

de  Maumigny,  S.  J.    $1.35,  net. 
"Betrothment  and   Marriage."     Vol.   I.     Canon 

Smet,   S.   T.   L.     $2.25. 
"Fourteen  Eucharistic  Tridua."     Rev.  Lambert 

Nolle,   O.   S.   B.     $i. 

"Lacordaire."      Count    d'Haussonville.      $i. 
"Love's     Gradatory."       Blessed     John     Ruys- 

broeck.    50  cts. 


"On  the  Breezy  Moor."   Mrs.  Macdonald.   $1.50. 
"The   Life   of   Mother   Mary   of  Jesus."     Rev. 

Peter  Suan,  S.  J.    $2.20. 
"Robert     Hugh     Benson:      An     Appreciation." 

Olive  Katharine  Parr.     90  cts. 
"Vocations."   Vol.11.   Rev.  Dr.  H.  Hohn.   $1.75. 
"The   War   and   the   Prophets."     Rev.   Herbert 

Thurston,  S.  J.    $i. 

"Polly  Day's  Island."    Isabel  J.  Roberts.   85  cts. 
"Some     Thoughts     on     Catholic    Apologetics." 

Edward   Ingram   Watkin,   B.   A.     35   cts. 
"The  Ups  and  Downs  of  Marjorie."     Mary  T. 

Waggaman.     45   cts. 
"The    Children    of    the    Log    Cabin."      H.    E. 

Delamare.      85    cts. 
"The    Pearl    of    Great    Price."     Vera    Riccardi- 

Cubitt.    45  cts. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lyons,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Baltimore;  Rev.  Michael  Tobin,  diocese  of 
Buffalo;  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Lorente,  O.  P.; 
and  Rev.  Jacob  Lauth,  O.  S.  B. 

Sister  Alana,  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor; 
and  Sister  M.  Delphine,  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wrenne,  Mr.  Philip  Lynch,  Mrs. 
C.  O.  Terry,  Mr.  John  Krai,  Miss  Margaret 
Condon,  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  Mrs.  Mary 
Loughlin,  Mr.  Thomas  Pidgeon,  Mr.  George 
Shea,  Mrs.  Mary  Abbott,  Mr.  Edward  Healy, 
Miss  Josephine  Faber,  Mr.  Theodore  Stefani, 
Mr.  Joseph  Connors,  Mr.  John  Carroll,  Mr. 
Ambrose  Miller,  Mr.  Albert  Berris,  Mr.  Neal 
Mulvena,  Mrs.  Anna  Maloney,  Mr.  Carl  Jacklin, 
Mr.  Joseph  Dumler,  Miss  Margaret  Mahoney, 
Mr.  David  Sabini,  Mrs.  Anna  Roach,  and  Mr. 
John  Polito. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  starving  children  in  China:  E.  M.  K., 
$i;  Child  of  Mary,  $3;  M.  T.  H.,  $2;  Friend 
(Brooklyn),  $i ;  S.  A.  G.,  $i ;  three  sympa- 
thizers, $2;  Mrs.  M.  D.,  $i;  M.  C.  T.,  $2; 
Dr.  J.  B.,  $3;  Friend  (Bradford),  $i ;  A.  M.  C., 
$i;  Mrs.  D.  McD.,  $i.  For  the  Indian  missions: 
M.  E.  R.,  $2.  For  the  Foreign  Missions:  Mrs, 
McG  ,  $5.  For  the  Chinese  Missions:  J.  F.  S., 
$i;  Reader,  $i;  M.  E.  R.,  $i. 
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Even  from  Afar  himself  up  in  a  tower  which  he  had  caused 

to  be  constructed  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones.  Seated  upon  a  magnifi- 
cent throne,  and  surrounded  by  images 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  proud 
conqueror  declared  himself  to  be  no  less 
a  person  than  God  the  Father,  and  as 
such  exacted  divine  honors;  the  wood 
of  the  Cross  being  placed  on  his  right 
hand  to  represent  the  Son,  and  on  his  left 
a  dove  to  symbolize  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  order  to  surround  himself  with  as 
much  mystery  as  possible,  and  fill  his 
credulous  subjects  with  awe  and  wonder, 
water  was  conveyed  to  the  summit  of  the 
glittering  tower  by  means  of  a  concealed 
conduit,  and  then  made  to  fall  like  real 
rain  upon  the  city;  thus  conveying  the 
illusion  that  the  supposed  deity  controlled 
the  elements.  Still  further  to  impress  his 
dupes,  a  mighty  uproar  and  hubbub, 
that  seemed  to  shake  the  tower  to  its 
very  foundations,  was  kept  up  day  and 
night  by  the  simple  expedient  of  making 
horses  drag  heavy  chariots  round  and 
round  in  a  cavern  beneath  the  basement. 

Whilst  the  silly  monarch  was  letting 
the  years  slip  by  in  this  sinful  and  unmanly 
manner,  his  enemy  and  destined  conqueror, 
the  Emperor  Heraclius,  was  assembling 
his  forces.  They  met  those  of  Chosroes, 
whose  son  was  in  command,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  where,  with  the 
consent  of  both  armies,  the  emperor  and 
the  prince  engaged  in  single  combat; 
the  result  of  which  was  to  decide  the 
fortunes  of  the  day.  The  combatants  were 
equally  matched,  and  the  struggle  was  a 
long  one.  But,  Heraclius  invoking  the  aid 


she    missed   Him;    it    had   twilight 
grown, 

And  young  stars  blinked  before  wide  opening 
To  keep  their  steady  watches  of  the  night. 
Where  could  He  be  at  evening  and  .alone? 
Quickly  to  seek  the  answer — little  thing 
Needs  brooding  love  to  start  its  ready  fright, — - 
She  stole  to  where,  near  by,  deep  shadowed  stood 
The  giant  outlines  of  the  lonely  wood. 

And  there  she  found  Him,  but  she  spoke  no  word. 
He,  tender  Boy,  was  kneeling,  and  His  face 
Lifted  to  Heaven  the  power  of  His  tears. 
Was  it  the  breeze  that  piteously  stirred, 
Like  some  wrung  sigh,  the  stillness  of  the  place, 
Vibrant  of  desolation  and  of  fears? 
Or  was  it  whisper  of  that  night  to  be 
When  He  should  kneel  within  Gethsemane? 


The  Cross  and  Its  Symbolism. 


BY    CHARLES    BUTTEVANT. 


UST  thirteen  hundred  years 
ago  the  sacrilegious  act  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  feast  of  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Cross  was  perpetrated  when,  in 
615,  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  seized 
that  portion  of  the  sacred  wood  which 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  had  received 
from  Saint  Helena  and  carried  it  off  as 
a  trophy  to  his  own  country.  Upon 
arriving  in  his  capital,  he  relinquished  the 
cares  of  government  to  his  son,  and  shut 
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of  the  Cross,  the  combat  turned  at  length 
to  his  favor,  and  he  was  proclaimed  the 
victor;  seeing  which  the  followers  of 
Chosroes  asked  for  baptism. 

Meanwhile,  their  foolish  sovereign  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  passing  outside  his 
gorgeous  tower;  for,  since  the  moment 
in  which  he  claimed  to  be  more  than 
human,  no  one  was  allowed  to  approach 
him  except  it  were  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  him  divine  honors.  The  falling 
of  the  mysterious  rain,  therefore,  and  the 
terrific  noises  that  shook  his  stronghold 
day  and  night,  could  hardly  have  im- 
pressed his  poor  ignorant  subjects  more 
than  the  sudden  and  unceremonious 
entrance  of  the  victorious  Heraclius  must 
have  impressed  himself.  But,  perceiving  the 
relic  of  the  True  Cross,  the  emperor  gave 
the  wretched  maniac  a  chance  of  life  as 
he  sat  quaking  on  his  tottering  throne. 
"Since  you  have  honored  the  sacred 
wood  of  the  Cross,  to  a  certain  extent, 
at  all  events,"  said  he,  "I  will  spare  you, 
and  leave  you  your  royal  position,  provided 
you  consent  to  be  baptized." 

But  Chosroes  was  hardened  in  sin;  and, 
as  he  refused  to  repent,  the  emperor  drew 
his  sword  and  cut  off  his  head.  Then  he 
had  the  tower  levelled  to  the  ground,  dis- 
tributing its  silver  among  his  soldiers,  and 
reserving  the  gold  and  precious  stones 
to  cover  the  expense  of  rebuilding  such 
Christian  churches  as  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  dead  tyrant.  This  done,  he  set 
out  for  Constantinople,  where  he  remained 
some  months;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  started  for  the  Holy  Land,  bearing 
the  relic  of  the  True  Cross  with  him; 
his  intention  being  to  carry  it  through  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  as  an  act  of  public 
thanksgiving  for  his  victory  over  the 
pagan  prince. 

Arrayed  in  the  imperial  purple  and 
mounted  on  a  magnificently  caparisoned 
charger,  he  descended  the  Mount  of  Olives ; 
but  as  he  drew  near  the  gate  beneath 
which  Christ  passed  on  the  eve  of  His 
Passion,  his  further  progress  was  miracu- 
lously prevented,  while  he  was  sternly 


reprimanded  for  his  pomp, — but  whether 
by  man  or  angel  opinions  differ. 

Convinced  that  God  was  displeased 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Cross  should 
be  made  the  occasion  of  pomp  and 
parade,  the  emperor  laid  aside  his  robes 
of  state  and  divested  himself  of  his 
shoes.  Heaven  was  pleased  to  show  its 
approbation  of  his  altered  behavior;  for 
no  sooner  had  he  laid  the  sacred  wood 
upon  his  shoulder  than  it  exhaled  a  most 
delicious  perfume,  and  he  experienced  no 
further  obstacle  to  his  progress,  as,  fol- 
lowed by  his  entire  court,  he  passed 
barefoot  through  the  thronged  streets  of 
rejoicing  Jerusalem.  The  silver  case  in 
which  Saint  Helena  had  placed  the  most 
precious  relic  was  found  intact,  with  even 
the  seals  unbroken;  owing,  it  was  sup- 
posed, to  the  influence  exercised  over 
King  Chosroes  by  his  Christian  wife. 
Heraclius  himself  exhibited  the  restored 
Cross  to  the  people  on  this  occasion  (just 
as  in  the  centuries  to  come  Saint  Louis 
exhibited  it  to  the  people  of  Paris),  and 
many  miracles  attended  the  ceremony. 
From  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  are  supposed 
to  have  elapsed  between  the  sacrilegious 
theft  of  the  Cross  by  Chosroes  and  its 
solemn  restoration  by  Heraclius;  and  it 
was  to  commemorate  this  latter  event 
that  the  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross  was  instituted. 

The  feast  of  the  Susception  of  the  Cross 
was  established  over  six  hundred  years 
later,  to  celebrate  the  arrival  in  Paris, 
on  the  yth  of  August,  1241,  of  this  very 
relic,  which  the  Emperor  Baldwin  gave  to 
Saint  Louis,  King  of  France,  on  condition 
of  his  redeeming  it  from  the  Venetians, 
who  held  it  in  pledge, — just  as  he  had 
given  him  the  Crown  of  Thorns  two  years 
before  in  accordance  with  a  similar  arrange- 
ment. The  gentle  and  saintly  French 
monarch  needed  no  upbraiding  voice  to 
tell  him  how  to  receive  the  Cross  on 
which  his  Saviour  had  died.  After  fasting 
for  three  whole  days,  he  went  to  Sens 
to  meet  it,  accompanied  by  all  the  royal 
family  and  a  crowd  of  knights  and  nobles. 
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Poorly  dressed  and  barefooted,  he  himself 
carried  the  sacred  wood,  holding  it  aloft 
so  that  it  might  be  seen  by  the  people; 
the  nobles  on  his  right  and  left  supporting 
his  arms  when  they  were  tired.  "A  more 
solemn  or  joyful  sight  was  never  seen 
in  the  Kingdom  of  France,"  says  the 
chronicler  of  the  time;  and,  we  are  told, 
when  the  procession  arrived  at  the  gates 
of  Paris,  the  entire  population  turned  out 
to  meet  it. 

When  Saint  Helena  confided  the  relic 
to  the  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  it 
was  of  considerable  size,  which  is  probably 
why  it  is  so  often  alluded  to  as  "The 
Cross."  But  that  was  over  thirteen 
hundred  years  ago,  and  it  has  passed 
through  many  hands  since  then.  Even 
as  recently  as  the  French  Revolution 
it  was  still  further  reduced  in  size;  but, 
notwithstanding  its  many  vicissitudes,  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  relics  of  the  kind 
existing,  being  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millimetres  long,  forty-two  broad, 
and  twenty-seven  deep.  It  is  kept  at 
Notre  Dame  in  a  crystal  reliquary,  with 
a  mounting  in  precious  stones  to  protect 
the  angles  and  extremities. 

Christian  poets  have  sung  the  praises 
of  the  Cross  from  the  earliest  ages.  One 
of  the  most  famous  of  these,  Rhaban 
Maur,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Mayence 
in  847,  wrote  his  "De  Laudibus  Sancta.- 
Crucis"  solely  for  the  honor  of  the  Cross, 
as  indeed  the  name  implies.  So  greatly 
enamored  was  Rhaban  Maur  of  that 
sacred  symbol  that  he  seemed  to  see  it 
in  everything  and  everyone  and,  prac- 
tically, everywhere.  He  detected  it  in 
numbers,  traced  it  in  geometrical  lines, 
in  supernatural  beings,  and  in  human 
creatures.  He  invented  combinations  of 
letters  which  gave  him  the  cross,  and  so 
arranged  the  very  syllables  of  his  verses 
that  they  formed  a  cross, — the  sense  of  the 
text  being  in  accordance  with  the  design. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  often 
drawn  attention  to  the  frequency  with 
which  the  figure  of  a  cross  is  found  in 
nature,  in  the  works  of  man,  in  the 


position  of  inanimate  objects,  and  in  the 
gestures  of  the  living.  Saint  Hieron  says: 
"The  world  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross; 
for  the  east  shines  above  our  heads,  the 
north  is  on  the  right,  the  south  at  the 
left,  and  the  west  stretches  out  beneath 
our  feet.  Birds,  that  they  may  rise  in 
air,  extend  their  wings  in  the  form  of 
a  cross;  men,  when  praying,  or  when 
beating  aside  the  water  while  swimming, 
assume  the  form  of  a  cross.  Man  differs 
from  the  inferior  animals  in  his  power  of 
standing  erect  and  extending  his  arms. 
A  vessel,  to  fly  upon  the  seas,  displays 
her  yardarms  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
can  not  cut  the  waves  unless  her  mast 
stands  cross-like,  erect  in  air;  finally,  the 
ground  can  not  be  tilled  without  the 
sacred  sign;  and  the  tau,  the  cruciform 
letter,  is  the  letter  of  salvation." 

If  the  good  Saint  Hieron  were  living 
now  he  would  probably  find  much  to 
say  in  connection  with  the  resemblance 
borne  by  the  modern  aeroplane  to  a  tau. 
The  machine  is  flying  in  every  direction 
over  Paris  as  I  write,  with  a  wind-music 
of  its  own,  suggestive  of  the  Gregorian 
Chant  and  the  church  organ,  and  from 
which  the  saint  might  derive  inspiration 
for  a  homily  that  would  raise  us  also 
heavenward.  Tertullian,  Saint  Jerome,  and 
Saint  Ambrose  shared  Saint  Hieron's  views 
on  this  subject.  In  short,  the  letter  tau, 
the  numerical  value  of  which  is  three 
hundred,  is  a  symbol  which  the  mystics 
of  Alexandria  never  wearied  of  studying. 
The  various  forms  of  the  four-branched 
cross  resolve  themselves  into  two  prin- 
cipal types, — that  is  to  say,  into  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  cross.  A  man  standing 
upright  with  his  arms  extended  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  former,  and  a  circle 
divided  by  two  right  angles  forms  the 
latter.  In  the  earliest  frescoes  in  the 
Catacombs,  the  Christians  are  represented 
as  standing  with  outstretched  arms  during 
their  prayers. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
especially  the  cross  whether  with  one 
transverse  beam  or  with  two.  or  three, 
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became,  like  the  hat,  the  mitre  and  the 
tiara,  a  medium  of  hierarchical  distinction, 
the  Pope  alone  being  entitled  to  have 
the  triple  cross  borne  before  him.  Icono- 
graphically  considered,  the  cross  is  the 
symbol  of  Christ  even  when  plain;  and, 
as  has  been  noticed,  when  the  blasphemous 
Chosroes  enthroned  himself  as  God  the 
Father,  he  placed  the  wood  of  the  True 
Cross  on  his  right  to  symbolize  the  Son. 
In  short,  Christ  is  in  the  cross  in  the  same 
sense  as  He  is  said  to  be  in  the  lamb 
and  in  the  lion;  and  when  one  or  other 
of  these  emblems  is  intended  to  represent 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Adorable  Trinity, 
it  is  placed^to  the  right  of  the  Eternal 
Father. 

Figuratively  speaking,  the  right  is  su- 
perior to  the  left;  and  it  is  at  His  right 
hand  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
the  Father  desires  the  Son  to  sit.  For 
the  same  reason  the  Old  Testament  is 
always  placed  to  the  left  in  Christian 
art,  and  the  New  Testament  to  the  right. 
In  Didron's  "Christian  Iconography," 
and  works  of  a  similar  nature,  various 
reasons  are  given  in  explanation  of  the 
custom  of  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
with  the  right  hand,  and  from  the  left 
shoulder  to  the  right,  as  is  done  by 
modern  Catholics;  for  it  would  seem  that, 
even  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
Christians,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  made 
t  with  either  the  right  or  the  left  hand, 
and  from  left  to,  right,  or  from  right  to 
left  indifferently;  whilst  some  signed 
themselves  from  head  to  foot,  to  signify, 
mystically,  that  God,  having  bowed  the 
heavens,  descended  upon  earth  to  raise 
us  to  heaven.  In  our  own  time,  the 
Orthodox  Greeks  make  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  with  the  left  hand,  and  from  the 
right  shoulder  to  the  left;  but  Catholics, 
whether  Greek  or  Latin,  make  it  with 
the  right  hand,  and  from  left  to  right. 

Catholics  use  the  right  hand  in  making 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  because,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  the  right,  from  point 
of  view  of  symbolism,  is  superior  to  the 
left;  they  trace  it  from  left  to  right,  to 


show  that  they  are  willing  to  leave  the 
things  of  time  (signified  by  the  left)  for 
the  sake  of  things  eternal  (signified  by 
the  right),  and  in  memory  of  Christ 
having  passed  from  the  Jews  to  the 
Gentiles.  They  make  the  sacred  sign  in 
this  way  also  to  remind  themselves  that 
Christ  came  from  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  and,  by  dying  on  the  Cross, 
conquered  the  devil,  who  is  symbolized 
by  the  left;  as  well  as  in  illustration  of 
the  text,  "He  came  from  the  Father,  He 
descended  into  hell,  and  returned  to  the 
throne  of  God," — that  is  to  say,  He 
came  down  from  the  Father  (represented 
by  the  forehead  or  upper  portion  of  the 
body),  and  descended  upon  earth  (of 
which  the  lower  portion  of  the  human 
frame,  beneath  the  breast,  is  the  symbol), 
and  thence  descended  into  hell  (typified 
by  the  left  shoulder),  and  then  reascended 
to  heaven  (of  which  the  right  shoulder  is 
the  emblem).  In  signing  from  left  to 
right,  we  are  reminded  also  that  we  must 
pass  from  suffering  to  joy,  from  vice  to 
virtue,  and  from  misery  to  glory;  and 
that  our  lives  should  be  so  ordered  as  to 
merit  our  standing  with  the  good  on 
the  last  day — on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Judge, — and  not  with  the  wicked — on 
His  left. 

Not  the  hand  alone,  however,  but  the 
fingers  as  well  have  their  share  in  the 
symbolism  of  the  cross;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  position  of  thejhand  while 
making  the  sacred  sign  is  of  so  much 
importance.  The  Greeks  laid  great  stress 
upon  this,  entering  into  the  minutest 
details. 

The  great  Catholic  elocutionist  and 
musician,  Francois  del  Sarte,  whose  life 
work  was  a  perpetual  homage  to  the 
Cross  as  emblem  of  the  Trinity,  used  to 
teach  that  the  eye  was  a  thermometer 
of  the  mind;  the  shoulder,  of  life;  and 
the  thumb,  of  the  will.  And  he  held 
furthermore  that  many  pictures,  and 
statues  intended  to  represent  Death,  in 
reality  represented  only  Sleep,  owing  to 
the  false  position  of  the  thumb,  which, 
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he  had  noticed  in  the  course  of  various 
visits  to  the  dissecting  room,  is  invariably 
turned  inward  in  death;  a  fact  which, 
in  his  opinion,  if  generally  known  and 
attended  to,  would  abolish  all  risk  of 
premature  burial.  Howsoever  this  may 
be,  the  thumb  has  an  important  place  in 
Christian  symbolism,  even  as  it  had  with 
the  ancient  pagans,  in  whose  gladiatorial 
combats  it  was  the  sign  of  life  or  death, 
according  to  the  position  in  which  it  was 
held.  It  is  also  well  known  that  both 
the  pagans  and  Hebrews  blessed  with 
three  fingers  extended,  and  cursed  with 
the  hand  closed. 

M.  Cyprien  Robert,  writing  on  this 
subject,  says  that  the  early  Christians 
did  not  sign  themselves,  as  we  do,  with 
the  entire  hand,  and  so  as  to  embrace 
half  the  body,  but  simply  with  the  first 
finger  of  the  right  hand;  and  that  they 
traced  the  cross  three  times,  in  honor1  of 
each  of  the  three  Divine  Persons, — a 
custom  which  appears  to  have  been  used 
in  a  perverted  sense  by  heretics,  for 
Durandus  writes  as  follows:  "The  Sign 
of  the  Cross  should  be  made  with  three 
fingers,  because  while  tracing  it  we  invoke 
the  Trinity.  The  thumb  has  the  pre- 
eminence, because  we  fix  our  whole  faith 
upon  God,  one  and  three —  But  Jacobites 
and  Eutychians,  affirming  that  there  was  in 
Christ  one  single  nature  only,  the  divine 
nature^  and  at  the  same  time  one  single 
person  only  in  the  Godhead,  make  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  as  we  are  told,  with 
one  finger  only.  This  error  has  been 
eradicated  by  the  decision  of  the  Canons." 

When  a  blessing  is  given  with  three 
fingers  extended  and  two  closed,  the  open 
fingers,  signify  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the 
two  closed  ones  the  human  and  divine 
natures  of  Christ.  In  earlier  times  both 
priests  and  bishops  gave  a  blessing  in 
this  way, — that  is  to  say,  with  three 
fingers  extended.  Now  it  is  the  episcopal 
benediction  only  that  is  so  given;  while 
a  simple  priest  gives  his  with  the  whole 
hand  open,  but  held  sideways,  whereas 
a  bishop  holds  the  palm  of  his  so  as  to 


face  the  congregation.  Again,  a  priest 
blesses  once  only  and  makes  one  single 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  whereas  a  bishop  gives 
three  successive  blessings,  making  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross  each  time.  Questioned 
as  to  why  the  sacred  sign  was  sometimes 
made  with  three  fingers  only,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mistra  answered  that  the 
thumb,  from  its  strength,  indicates  the 
Creator  and  Father  of  All;  that  the 
middle  finger  is  consecrated  to  Christ; 
and  the  forefinger,  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  unites  the  Father  and  Son,  and,  in 
representations  of  the  Trinity,  is  always 
placed  between  them. 

Most  people  when  making  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross  upon  themselves,  at  the  present 
day,  do  so  with  the  right  hand  entirely 
open,  except  when  the  cross  is  traced 
upon  the  forehead,  lips,  and  heart,  in 
which  case  the  thumb  alone  is  employed; 
the  cross  formed  being  the  little  Greek 
cross  which  bishops  and  priests  trace  on 
the  bodies  of  the  faithful  when  adminis- 
tering certain  sacraments,  or  when  dis- 
tributing blessed  ashes  at  the  beginning 
of  Lent.  The  practice  of  making  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  Tertullian, 
who  wrote  in  the  second  century,  says: 
"At  every  step  when  we  walk,  go  out  of 
doors  or  come  in;  when  we  put  on  any 
garment,  or  when  we  put  on  our  shoes; 
when  we  wash  ourselves,  when  we  go  to 
table,  when  we  light  a  lamp  or  fire,  when 
we  go  to  bed,  when  we  sit  down,  and 
when  we  begin  a  conversation,  we  sign  our 
foreheads  with  the  Sign  of  the  Cross." 
And  it  is  related  of  Saint  Theodotus  that 
when  [he  was  brought  before  the  judge, 
in  303,  he  armed  his  whole  body  with  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross.  Saint  Jerome,  writing 
in  the  fourth  century,  said  to  the  Roman 
lady  Eustochium:  "Before  every  action, 
at  every  step,  let  your  hand  form  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross."  Many  passages  in 
the  writings  of  Lactantius,  Eusebius  of 
Csesarea,  Saint  Athanasius,  Saint  Basil, 
Saint  Ephrem,  Saint  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Saint  John  Chrysostom,  and  other  Fathers 
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of  the  fourth  century,  bear  witness  to 
the  frequency  with  which  the  Sign  of 
the  'Cross,  in  which  Saint  Paul  gloried 
was  made  by  the  primitive  Christians. 

More     than     fourteen     hundred     years 
have  passed  since  that  great  apostle  of 
the   Trinity,    the   glorious   Saint    Patrick, 
composed  the  sublime -prayer,  or  "Breast- 
plate," with  which  he  armed    himself  for 
his    Irish    mission,    and    on    which    was 
blazoned  the  bright  cross  of  a  Faith  that 
has  not  grown  dim  with  time: 
Christ  with  me,   Christ  before  me; 
Christ  behind  me,   Christ  within  me; 
Christ  beneath  me,   Christ  above  me; 
Christ  on  my  right,  Christ  on  my  left; 
Christ  in  the  heart   of  every   man  who  thinks 

of  me; 
Christ  in  the  mouth  of  every  man  who.  speaks 

to  me; 

Christ  in  the  eye  of  every  man  who  sees  me; 
Christ  in  the  ear  of  every  man  who  hears  me. 

Written  originally  in  Irish,  it  no  doubt 
loses  something  of  its  beauty  when  trans- 
lated into  English;  but  still,  and  even 
in  such  short  extracts  as  I  make,  some- 
thing of  the  firm  faith  that  burned  in  the 
great  heart  of  Saint  Patrick  will  be  felt. 
"I  bind  myself  to-day,"  prayed  the  saint, 
"to  a  strong  power,  an  invocation  of  the 
Trinity;  I  believe  in  a  Threeness  with  a 
confession  of  a  Oneness  in  the  Creator  of 
Judgment."  And  he  used  the  shamrock, 
emblem  of  the  Trinity,  to  illustrate  the 
dogma  of  Three  in  One. 

In  conclusion,  the  fabled  seeds  of  the 
Tree  of  Life,  from  which  the  legendary 
Cross  is  said  to  have  sprung,  have  their 
prototype,  in  fact,  in  the  seeds  of  the 
shamrock;  for  wherever  the  triple  leaf 
is  planted,  the  Faith  springs  and  brings 
forth  fruit  a  thousandfold. 


The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 


BY    GEORGINA    PELL    CURTIS. 


THERE  is  a  flowing  noblenesse  that  some 
men  bee  graced  with,  which  farre  outshines 
the  notions  of  a  timed  student.  And 
without  the  vaine  purles  of  Rhetorike 
some  men  speake  more  excellently,  even 
from  Natures  owne  judiciousnesse,  then 
can  the  Scholler  by  his  quiddit  of  Arte. — 
Owen  Felltham.  "Resolves.''  (1634.) 


K 


XXII. 

ATE  •  MORRISON  was  driving 
home  from  D —  -  in  her  motor 
car,  when  on  the  road  ahead  she 
recognized  the  blind  fiddler  and 
his  dog.  Remembering  her  former  meet- 
ing with  him,  and  with  the  recollection 
also  of  his  goodness,  his  influence  in  the 
mining  camp,  and  his  kindness  to  the 
miners'  wives  and  children  who  were  sick 
or  needed  help,  she  decided  to  waive  cere- 
mony and  ask  him  to  ride  the  rest  of  the 
way  with  her.  She  noticed  that  he  limped 
more  than  usual,  and  seemed  tired.  So, 
when  she  got  near,  and  he,  hearing  an 
automobile,  had  drawn  aside  to  let  it 
pass,  she  stopped  her  machine  and  asked 
him  to  ride  with  her  as  far  as  the  mining 
camp.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about 
his  pleasure.  He  raised  his  hand  to  his 
wide  sombrero  as  he  thanked  her.  So 
presently  he  was  seated  by  her  side,  and 
they  were  bowling  along  the  fairly  good 

road  that  ran  from  D —  -  to  F -,  while 

Jock,  perfectly  contented,  was  lying  at 
the  fiddler's  feet. 

"Your  dog  seems  to  like  driving,"  said 
Kate. 

"Jock?  Oh,  yes!  I  often  tell  him  he 
has  the  tastes  of  a  canine  millionaire,  if 
such  a  dog  exists." 

Kate  threw  him  a  sidelong  and  rather 
curious  glance. 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  he  would  look  like 
without  those  close-fitting,  dark  glasses!" 
she  thought.  "I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
rude  to  ask  him  anything  about  his  past? 
He  seems  so  terribly  reserved!" 

"What  a  contrast  this  lovely  country 
is  to  the  mines!"  she  said  aloud. 

"That  is  why  Jock  and  I  go  for  walks 
whenever  we  can.  Sometimes  I  feel  as 
if  I  could  not  breathe  at  Silver  Creek." 

"And  yet  you  seem  happy  there." 

He  laughed  a  low,  pleasant  laugh. 
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"I  think  it  is  chiefly  my  work  for  the 
miners,  and  not  coal  digging,  that  keeps 
me  in  contentment,"  he  said. 

"I  agree  with  you,"  she  answered. 
"And  yet  sometimes,  when  I  analyze  it, 
it  seems  to  me  that,  while  logically  I 
believe  in  working  for  others'  good,  in 
reality  I  have  more  in  the  way  of  good 
desires  than  good  actions." 

If  Kate  was  surprised  at  the  way  she 
was  drawn  to  talk  to  this  man,  who  was 
presumably  of  humble  origin,  she  was 
still  more  astonished  by  his  next  remark. 

"Do  you  remember  what  George  Eliot 
says  in  'Middlemarch,' "  he  answered, — 
"that  'by  desiring  what  is  perfectly  good, 
even  though  we  don't  quite  know  what 
it  is,  we  are  part  of  the  divine  power 
against  evil,  widening  the  skirts  of  light, 
and  making  the  struggle  with  darkness 
narrower'?" 

Kate  glanced  at  him  again;  but,  as 
before,  his  profile  was  turned  toward  her. 

"You  have  read  a  great  deal?" 

"In  the  past,  yes;    lately,  no." 

"Ah!"; — and  her  tone  was  sympathetic. 
"Your  eyes?" 

"Partly  that,  and  partly  because  at 
present  I  have  other  work  to  do  that  is 
more  important  than  reading  books,  and 
that  is — the  reading  of  human  nature." 

Kate  had  an  inspiration. 

"I  believe,"  she  thought  to  herself 
(and  later  she  said  it  aloud  to  Steve), 
"that  he  is  some  great  man  —  a  modern 
Tolstoi,  perhaps, — who  has  come  here  to 
get  material  for  a  book.  No  uneducated 
man  could  talk  as  he  does." 

Aloud  she  said  to  the  fiddler: 

"I  should  not  think  miners  were  very 
inspiriting  studies:  there's  nothing  up- 
lifting about  them,  anyway." 

"Perhaps  not,  but  their  crying  human 
need!  That  is  'so  great." 

Kate  shifted  her  point  of  view  again. 

"I  believe  he  is  a  Socialist,"  she 
thought.  "I  wonder  if  any  great  philan- 
thropist has  lately  disappeared  from  the 
world  and  is  lost  to  view."  Then  she 
found  she  was  at  the  corner  of  the  road 


that  led  to  the  camp,  so  she  stopped  her 
car  to  let  him  and  his  dog  alight. 

"Thank  you  very  much!"  the  fiddler 
said.  "Jock  and  I  have  had  a  grand  ride 
and  a  delightful  rest." 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  touched  the  other 
hand  to  his  hat. 

"Queerer  than  ever!"  said  Kate  to 
herself,  as  she  drove  away.  "He  always 
wears  gloves,  though  they  are  only  cotton 
or  leather.  I'm  sure  I  have  never  seen  him 
without  them.  Well,  he  is  a  wonderful 
man,  and  I  wish  I  knew  who  he  is." 

Then  she  turned  in  at  her  own  gate. 

It  happened  that  Arthur  Stonewall 
called  on  Kate  that  evening,  and  Steve 
also  was  at  home;  so  she  recounted 
her  meeting  with  the  fiddler  and  their 
conversation. 

"I  have  met  him  twice,"  she  said,  "and 
each  time  he  has  impressed  me  as  having 
a  wonderful  personality;  and  the  convic- 
tion is  growing  in  my  mind  that  he  is  not 
a  workingman,  and  that  he  is  here  for 
some  particular  purpose." 

"I  agree  with  your  first  conclusion," 
Arthur  answered.  "I  never  knew  of  a 
workingman  who  read  and  quoted  George 
Eliot." 

"He  has  done  more  than  that,"  put  in 
Steve.  "One  day  he  and  I  walked  part 

of  the  way  to  D ,  and  he  quoted 

Devas  and  Father  Plater." 

"You  make  me  more  curious  than  ever, 
Steve.  Being  a  woman,  I  should  like  to 
fathom  his  reasons  for  coming  here." 

"One  thing  is  clear,"  said  Arthur, 
"and  that  is  that  he  is  not  here  to  make 
trouble.  His  influence  is  all  for  good,  it 
would  seem;  and,  that  being  the  case, 
I  think  we  shall  have  to  respect  his 
evident  desire  to  keep  to  himself  and  not 
talk  about  his  past." 

As  if  to  add  zest  to  the  conversation, 
Steve  Morrison  voiced  an  idea  that  was 
not  new  with  him. 

"Perhaps  he  is  some  well-known  author 
who  is  planning  a  novel,  and  has  come 
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here  for  material.  They  say  that  the 
great  American  novel  has  yet  to  be 
written." 

"It  would  have  to  be  about  more  dis- 
tinctively American  people  than  my  poor 
miners,"  observed  Arthur. 

Kate  shook  her  fair  head. 

"No,"  she  said;  "there  I  don't  quite 
agree  with  you.  The  American  will  have 
to  be  something  like  Israel  Zangwill's 
'Melting  Pot,' — -a  composite  of  all  the 
races  that  are  gathered  together  in  this 
country;  and  I  don't  know  but  what  we 

have  almost  all  of  them  here  in  F . 

Besides  the  recently  arrived  foreign  ele- 
ment, we  have  the  descendants  of  English, 
French  and  Irish  settlers, — the  people 
who  through  several  generations  of  resi- 
dence call  themselves  the  real  American. 
I  think  your  fiddler  can  make  a  pretty 
good  novel  out  of  this  environment,  if 
he  wants  to." 

"Suppose  we  ask  him  about  it  some- 
time?" said  Steve. 

XXIII. 

Raymond  Plunkett,  the  young  mine 
superintendent,  with  a  very  disturbed 
face,  was  crossing  the  hall  that  led  from 
his  own  little  private  office,  in  the  rear  of 
the  basement  floor  of  the  Recreation  Hall, 
to  Arthur  Stonewall's  private  offices  in 
front.  Arriving  at  his  employer's  door, 
he  knocked,  receiving  in  return  immediate 
invitation  to  enter.  Opening  and  closing 
the  door,  he  advanced  to  his  master,  who 
was  seated  at  his  desk  looking  over  a 
pile  of  bills;  and,  speaking  very  low,  he 
said: 

"The  pay  roll,  sir, — it's  gone!  I  got 

the  money  from  the  bank  at  D 

yesterday  as  usual,  put  it  in  the  safe  in 
my  office  so  as  to  pay  the  men  at  five- 
thirty,  and  just  now  when  I  went  to  get 
it  I  found  the  safe  empty." 

"You  are  sure?" 

"Perfectly  sure.  There  was  little  in 
the  safe  except  the  money.  I  took  every- 
thing out,  but  the  pay  roll  has  completely 
vanished." 


"Was  the  safe  locked  as  usual?" 

"It  was  not  only  locked,  but  there  is 
not  even  a  sign  of  the  lock  having  been 
tampered  with.  Whoever  opened  it  knew 
the  combination  and  had  a  key." 

Without  an  instant's  hesitation  Arthur 
said:  "Brown!" 

The  superintendent  looked  startled. 

"Brown!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  never 
thought  of  that,  sir.  Yet  it  is  the  same 
safe  he  used  when  he  was  here." 

"Of  course,  and  very  likely  he  had  a 
duplicate  key  made  while  he  was  over- 
seer. I  was  a  fool  not  to  have  thought 
of  it;  for  then  I  would  have  changed  the 
combination  and  got  a  new  key." 

Arthur  arose  as  he  spoke. 

"Come  with  me,  Plunkett,"  he  said. 
"I  will  go  to  your  office  and  look." 

Master  and  man  made  a  thorough 
search  without  any  result;  then  Arthur 
paused  a  moment  to  think. 

"Plunkett,"    he   said,    "my   automobile 
is  at  the  door.    I  will  send  you  to  D — 
at  once  to  draw  another  pay  roll  from  the 
bank,  so  the  men  can  have  their  money 
as  usual.    Meanwhile  I  will  telephone  to 

D for  the  police  to  go  with  me  to 

the  sanitarium  camp,  and  arrest  Brown  if 
he  is  there.  If  he  is  not  there,  it  will  be 
proof  positive  that  he  is  the  thief." 

"I'll  go  at  once,  sir.  But  if  it's  Brown 
who  is  the  thief,  I  feel  sure  he  has  got 
away  by  this  time." 

In  another  moment  Plunkett  was  racing 

for    D ,    Ferguson    having    been    told 

to  put  on  all  speed;  and  in  about  half 
an  hour  the  police  were  in  Arthur's  office. 
Briefly  the  young  mine  owner  stated  the 
case. 

"We  will  accompany  you  to  the  camp 
at  once,  sir.  But  I  think  you  will  find 
Mr.  Brown  there,  able  to  account  for 
his  every  movement  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
robbery,  he  has  employed  some  one  else 
to  do  it  for  him." 

It  was  the  chief  of  police  who  spok^. 
This  unexpected  view  of  the  case  made 
Arthur  thoughtful,  and  the  chief  continued : 
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"You  have  no  proof  against  him,  sir. 
There  is  just  the  fact  that  he  used  that 
safe  and  knew  the  combination.  We  can 
tell  him  that  he  is  under  suspicion,  but 
there  will  have  to  be  more  evidence  to 
fasten  the  theft  on  him." 

"Then  what  would  you  advise?" 

"First  to  place  him  under  surveillance, 
so  he  can't  get  away;  and  then  to  send 
for  an  expert  to  examine  the  finger  prints 
on  the  safe,  if  there  are  any." 

"Would  not  a  bloodhound  do  as  well?" 

"Yes,  we  might  try  that." 

The  return  of  Plunkett  here  interrupted 
the  conversation;  and,  leaving  him  in 
charge  of  Arthur's  office,  the  chief  of 
police  locked  the  other  office  where  the 
robbery  had  occurred,  took  the  key,  and, 
with  Arthur  and  one  assistant,  set  off 
in  the  former's  car  for  the  sanitarium 
camp.  Meanwhile  the  third  policeman 
in  the  chief's  car  hurried  back  to  D — 
to  get  a  bloodhound. 

Matters  at  the  camp  turned  out  as 
the  police  expected.  Brown  was  there, 
fiercely  indignant  at  his  former  employer 
for  suspecting  him,  and  able  to  account 
for  all  his  time  for  the  past  forty-eight 
hours. 

"I  came  here  for  my  health,"  he  said. 

"Dr.  Way  can  bear  me  out  in  that.    It's 

pretty  hard  on  me,   Mr.  Stonewall,   that 

you    should    bring    such    an    accusation 

,  against  me." 

The  chief,  with  the  freedom  of  his 
profession,  broke  in  before  Arthur  could 
answer. 

"You're  under  surveillance,  neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Brown;  and  if  you  leave  the 
camp  you  will  be  arrested.  You  are  the 
only  person  besides  Mr.  Stonewall  and 
Mr.  Plunkett  who  knows  the  combination 
of  that  safe." 

"That's  so.  But  what  about  Plunkett 
himself?  He  probably  cooked  up  all  this 
story." 

Arthur's   eyes   blazed. 

"Not  another  word,  Brown !  I've  proved 
Plunkett  and  know  what  he  is.  He  is 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  commit 


robbery,  and  you  know  that  as  well  as 
I  do." 

Brown  did  not  reply;  but  there  was 
an  ugly  sneer  on  his  face  as  Arthur  leaped 
into  his  car,  followed  by  the  chief.  For 
the  present  the  assistant  police,  who  had 
accompanied  them,  was  left  in  the  camp. 
In  twenty-four  hours  every  miner  in 
Silver  Creek  knew  what  had  occurred.  The 
bloodhound  had  been  taken  three  times 
to  the  office,  had  even  been  given  one  of 
Brown's  garments  to  smell;  but  each 
time  the  animal  had  made  straight  from 
the  office,  out  by  the  back  entrance,  to 
Plunkett's  new  cottage,  into  which  he 
had  lately  moved  preparatory  to  his 
marriage  to  Nana  Egan. 

The  next  thing  that  was  known  every- 
where was  that  Plunkett  had  missed  from 
his  cottage  an  entire  suit  of  clothes, 
including  shoes  and  sox.  To  Arthur  this 
was  proof  positive  that  whoever  had 
stolen  the  money  had  first  stolen  Plunkett's 
clothes,  so  as  to  point  suspicion  to  him 
if  bloodhounds  were  used.  To  the  dis- 
contented faction  among  the  miners,  a 
force  that  seemed  to  be  increasing  daily, 
this  was  proof  that  Plunkett  was  the 
thief,  but  had  tried  very  cleverly  to 
fasten  guilt  on  some  one  else.  Arthur 
called  in  Father  Roca  to  consult  with 
him;  and  the  priest  at  once  leaped  to 
the  idea  that  no  ordinary  miner  would 
have  been  clever  enough  to  think  of  the 
bloodhounds,  and  to  plan  accordingly. 
The  work  was  clearly  done  by  some  one 
with  plenty  of  brains. 

"Brown  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  I'm 
sure,"  said  Arthur;  "though  I  believe 
he  had  an  agent  to  do  the  actual  deed." 

Very  much  perplexed,  Father  Roca 
started  homeward,  after  having  first  gone 
over  the  ground  thoroughly  with  the 
young  miner  owne.  It  was  a  lovely  day 
in  December;  and,  stopping  for  a  moment 
at  his  tiny  house  next  the  church  to  leave 
an  order  for  the  neat  old  Irishwoman 
who  was  his  cook  and  housekeeper,  he 
took  his  walking  stick  from  its  corner  in 
the  hall,  and,  starting  up  the  road  toward 
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F ,  he  presently  struck  out  across  the 

mountain  over  the  trail  so  often  taken 
by  the  fiddler.  He  had  nearly  reached 
the  old  road  beyond,  when  he  heard 
voices  which  he  presently  recognized  as 
belonging  to  Upkelous  the  Greek  and 
Liz  Palacky;  the  next  moment  Upkelous 
had  uttered  words  which  determined  the 
priest  to  wait  and  listen  to  the  end  of  the 
conversation. 

(To  be  continued.) 


An  Irish  Cure  d'Ars. 


BY   R.  F.  O'CONNOR. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

IN  1856,  after  a  long  and  laborious 
career  as  curate  and  missionary,  Father 
Young  was  appointed  chaplain  to  St. 
Joseph's  Asylum,  Portland  Row,  a  refuge 
for  old  maiden  ladies  founded  in  1837 
.by  Mr.  Murphy,  a  Drogheda  merchant, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Blake,  Bishop  of 
Dromore.  It  afforded  him  some  surcease 
from  labors  when  advancing  years  warned 
him  that  the  night  was  drawing  near 
when  he  could  no  longer  work.  It  was, 
as  his  biographer  says,  a  haven  of  peace 
to  him — that  little  chapel  attached  to  a 
home  exactly  suited  to  his  ideas  of  poverty 
and  humility.  This  chapel,  now  replaced 
by  a  more  commodious  church,  soon 
became  frequented  by  worshippers,  at- 
tracted by  his  reputation  for  sanctity. 
By  his  special  desire,  a  little  room  off 
the  porch  was  prepared  for  him.  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  thus  refers  to  his  cell,  as 
he  called  it:  "My  abode  is  under  the 
sacred  roof  of  this  asylum  church;  my 
window  is  the  church  window,  so  near 
am  I  to  the  temple  of  the  living  God. 
My  only  excursions  are  to  the  churches 
of  the  Forty  Hours'  adoration  when  they 
are  within  the  suburbs;  and  on  every 
Friday  I  go  to  Marlborough  Street  [the 
pro-cathedral]  to  confess  to  Canon  Pope." 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
entered  the  chapel,  and  remained  there 
in  prayer  till  six,  when  the  doors  were 


opened  to  the  public.  After  Mass  he 
catechised  the  children  and  heard  con- 
fessions; those  who  wanted  to  see  him 
had  always  to  go  to  the  little  church. 
At  night  he  took  his  brief  rest  on  boards, 
with  a  bare  wooden  stool  for  his  pillow, — 
another  trait  in  common  with  the  Cure 
of  Ars.  When  urged  by  a  friend  not  to 
spend  so  many  hours  alone  in  the  chapel 
at  night,  during  severe  weather,  he  replied : 
'/The  angels  are  there." 

He  always  said  the  Divine  Office  on 
his  knees,  which  became  callous  and 
enlarged,  bringing  on  an  internal  trouble. 
In  1862,  when  he  was  seventy-seven,  he 
had,  on  this  account,  to  undergo  a  painful 
operation,  which  occupied  three  hours. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon  who  had 
to  cut  open  his  side,  the  priest  knelt  and 
prayed  a  little  while,  and  then  said: 
"Now  do  what  you  like  with  me."  For 
eight  weeks  he  lay  motionless,  and  it 
was  not  expected  he  would  live;  but  he 
partly  regained  his  strength,  and  resumed 
his  ministrations.  A  sore  hip  afterward 
obliged  him  to  abandon  his  boards  and 
lie  on  a  bed,  much  against  his  will.  A  near 
relative,  who  visited  him  at  the  time  when 
his  life  was  despaired  of,  and  he  had  been 
anointed,  thus  describes  the  state  in 
which  he  found  him: 

"He  was  lying  in  a  cell  off  the  chapel 
of  St.  Joseph's  Asylum.  Submitting  to 
direction,  he  was  reposing  on  a  bed  made 
of  the  usual  materials, — a  great  luxury 
for  him,  who  through  life  had  slept  on 
boards.  But  his  bed  was  very  low.  He 
lay  on  it  between  the  wall  and  a  couple 
of  planks.  The  whole  concern  had  the 
appearance  of  a  narrow  box  on  the  floor, 
just  large  enough  to  hold  his  small, 
emaciated  frame.  Sitting  on  a  low  chair, 
my  knees  were  considerably  above  his 
head.  He  was  in  great  spirits,  and  told 
me  that  he  had  received  Holy  Communion 
every  morning,  Mass  being  offered  in  his 
cell.  Speaking  of  his  exceeding  happiness, 
he  said:  'All  being  now  so  nicely  arranged, 
it  is  time  for  me  to  go  home.'  He  meant 
to  his  Eternal  Father.  I  remarked  how 
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much  the  saints  always  longed  for  that 
home.  'Oh,'  he  replied,  'we  must  all  be 
saints!  No  one  can  enter  heaven  unless 
he  be  a  saint.'  This  was  a  sentiment  he 
often  expressed,  and  used  it  as  a  warning 
against  rash  confidence.  Even  to  his 
very  holy  and  favorite  sister  he  was  wont 
to  say:  'Save  your  soul.  ,  You  can  lose 
it  in  a  convent  as  well  as  in  the  world.'" 

Like  the  Cure  of  Ars,  who  wanted  to 
go  into  a  corner  "to  weep  over  his  poor 
sins,"  Father  Young's  heart  hungered  for 
some  monastic  solitude,  where  he  might 
be  alone  with  God  and  refresh  his  spirit, 
saddened  by  the  sight  of  so  much  sin 
and  misery  as  is  daily  seen  in  crowded 
cities.  In  1863  he  retired  for  a  time  to 
the  Carmelite  Monastery  of  Mount  St. 
Joseph,  Clondalkin,  where  he  officiated 
as  chaplain.  He  was  much  attached  to 
this  community,  which  was  founded  in 
1813,  and  to  which  was  affiliated  the  one 
he  had  established  many  years  before  at 
Harold's  Cross.  Those  who  remembered 
him  at  Clondalkin  describe  him  as  very 
feeble  in  appearance.  "It  must  have  been 
touching,"  says  Lady  Fullerton,  "to  see 
this  aged  priest,  from  his  deep  love  of 
obedience,  of  humility,  of  childlike  and 
holy  simplicity,  handing  his  letters  to  the 
prior  to  be  opened  before  he  would  read 
them,  and  asking  his  permission  to  walk 
in  the  grounds  or  go  to  town,  which  he 
did  once  a  week  for  confession.  On  these 
occasions  he  went  in  the  market  car  with 
the  Brother  Procurator,  and  recited  the 
Rosary  on  his  way  there  and  back." 

At  his  own  request,  he  was  reinstated 
at  Portland  Row  in  November,  1863, — 
making  his  way  back  to  the  little  cell, 
the  coffin-like  bed,  the  single  meal,  the 
pious  inmates,  and  the  little  asylum 
church.  His  humility  was  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  saints.  When  a  clerical  friend, 
upon  whom  he  called  had  luncheon 
served,  Father  Young  said:  "Such  fine 
things  are  suitable  for  fine  people,  not  for 
a  poor  wretch  like  me."  He  always  spoke 
of  himself  as  "poor  wretch"  or  "poor 
me."  The  voice  of  the  people,  as  has 


been  intimated,  proclaimed  him  a  saint 
long  before  he  finished  his  earthly  course. 
The  Dublin  cabmen  would  often  leap 
from  their  boxes  and  entreat  him  to  allow 
them  to  drive  him  to  his  destination, 
that  thus  a  blessing  might  rest  upon 
them  and  their  vehicles.  Coal  porters 
and  draymen  would  stop  their  carts  and 
kneel  down  in  the  street,  as  he  went  on 
his  way,  blessing  and  blessed.  His  heart 
and  its  warmest  affections  went  out 
instinctively  to  the  poor  and  lowly,  and 
he  shunned  the  society  of  the  purse-proud 
or  worldly-minded. 

He  was  totally  devoid  of  human  respect. 
A  relative  who  accompanied  him  on  a 
visit  to  Father  James  Young  at  Finglas 
supplies  an  instance  of  this.  An  outside 
mail-car  passed  by  the  presbytery  on  its 
way  to  Dublin.  Finding  there  were  just 
two  seats  vacant,  they  took  possession  of 
them.  They  were  no  sooner  seated  when 
Father  Henry  began  to  recite  the  Rosary 
aloud.  His  friend,  who  was  somewhat 
disconcerted,  not  knowing  who  their  fellow- 
travellers  might  be  or  to  what  religion 
they  belonged,  had,  nolens  volens,  to  join 
the  recital.  He  felt  relieved  when  they 
reached  the  fifth  decade  of '  the  first  part; 
but,  to  add  to  his  embarrassment,  Father 
Young  at  once  started  the  second  part, 
and  did  not  stop  until  they  had  com- 
pleted the  fifteen  decades. 

Another  trait  indicative  of  his  profound 
reverence  was  his  insistence  upon  people 
making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  in  a  manner 
expressive  of  faith:  strongly  objecting 
to  the  habit  of  substituting,  as  he  put  it, 
an  inverted  X  for  the  sign  of  Redemption, 
or  making  it  in  a  way  as  if  they  wished, 
shamefacedly,  to  avoid  observation.  At 
one  of  the  Maynooth  retreats  the  religious 
who  was  conducting  the  exercises  was 
surprised  at  receiving  a  visit  in  his  room 
from  Father  Young,  who  gently  begged 
him  to  make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  in  a 
more  solemn  manner  at  the  beginning  of 
his  instructions.  "O'Connell,"  Lady  Ful- 
lerton recalls,  "always  made  a  bold,  large 
Sign  of  the  Cross  at  all  times  when  a 
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Catholic  is  called  on  to  profess  his  faith." 
Father  Young  never  missed  an  opportunity 
of  impressing  the  importance  of  this 
simple  religious  act  upon  young  and  old. 

"One  bitter  cold  evening  at  the 
beginning  of  December,  1867,"  relates  a 
lady  who  was  thirteen  at  the  time  to 
which  we  refer,  "my  sister  and  I  entered 
the  little  church  of  St.  Joseph,  in  Portland 
Row,  with  the  intention  of  obtaining 
Father  Young's  blessing  before  leaving 
for  the  first  time  our  home  and  our  dear 
Green  Isle.  We  were  going  to  spend  some 
years  at  a  convent  school  in  France.  With 
sad  hearts  we  paused  at  the  door,  and 
groped  cautiously  toward  the  old  con- 
fessional in  the  corner  where  the  saintly 
old  priest  passed  so  much  of  his  time. 
But  no;  we  were  to  be  disappointed. 
No  light  shone  at  the  window  of  the 
confessional,  and  we .  were  leaving  the 
church  when  a  harsh,  grating  cough 
sounded  in  the  distance.  A  door  leading 
from  the  old  women's  asylum  into  the 
church  opened,  and  a  feeble  old  man 
shuffled  out.  His  head  was  bowed  down, 
and  in  one  hand  he  held  a  long  candle 
and  a  couple  of  books.  With  all  the 
speed  he  was  capable  of,  he  was  hastening 
into  his  confessional,  when  a  woman  from 
the  asylum  laid  an  imploring  hand  on 
him,  and  entreated  him  not  to  spend  the 
entire  night  there  in  the  cold.  All  his 
efforts  to  get  free  were  in  vain,  and  he 
promised  he  would  not  spend  the  whole 
night  in  the  cold  church;  and  'Father 
Young,  dear,'  added  she,  'won't  you 
come  and  take  a  bit  of  dinner?'  'No, 
no,'  was  the  answer,  'I  have  my  dinner 
with  me';  and  in  proof  of  his  assertion 
he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  couple  of 
biscuits. 

"My  sister  and  I  then  approached,  and 
said,  'Your  Reverence,  won't  you  give 
us  your  blessing?'  holding  up  at  the  same 
time  our  rosary  beads.  'No,  no,'  he 
answered,  'I  don't  bless  anything;  I'm 
only  an  old  man,  and  my  superiors  have 
taken  away  from  me  the  power  to  bless 
anything.'  But  my  sister  was  not  to  be 


denied,  and  boldly  laying  her  hand  on 
the  door  of  his  confessional  to  prevent 
him  from  closing  it,  she  again  begged 
for  his  blessing.  'Well!  God  bless  you, 
God  bless  you,  children,"  he  said,  and 
was  disappearing  when  he  perceived  me 
making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross.  Imme- 
diately he  turned  on  me  saying,  'Is  that 
the  way  you  bless  yourself?  Bless  yourself 
like  this';  and  with  great  reverence  he 
made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  in  a  manner 
I  could  never  forget.  'Now  do  it  again, 
till  I  see  how  you  do  it';  and  he  did  not 
leave  us  until  I  had  made  it  reverently 
enough  to  satisfy  him." 

Lady  Fullerton  relates  an  incident  in 
his  life  which  will  remind  the  reader  of 
St.  Francis  and  how  he  set  about  repairing 
St.  Damian's,  in  his  simplicity  interpreting 
literally  the  divine  mandate  "Go  and 
repair  My  Church,  which  is  falling  into 
ruin."  At  Kinsealy,  a  very  poor  place, 
with  no  chapel,  Father  Young  happened 
to  lose  his  way  in  the  dark  one  winter 
evening.  Seeing  a  fight  at  some  distance, 
he  directed  his  steps  toward  it;  and, 
finding  that  it  proceeded  from  a  poor 
little  hut,  he  looked  in  through  a  small 
aperture  in  the  door,  and  saw  the  owner, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  kneeling  on 
the  clay  floor  before  a  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  which  formed,  no  doubt,  their 
domestic  altar.  They  were  saying  the 
Rosary  with  the  greatest  fervor,  their 
faces  lighted  up  by  the  glow  of  the 
peat  fire.  This  was  a  sight  sure  to 
gladden  Father  Henry's  eyes  and  heart. 
He  gazed  upon  it  with  silent  joy  and 
then  the  thought  arose  in  his  mind  that 
God's  blessing  must  rest  upon  this  place. 
He  consecrated  it,  as  it  were,  in  that 
hour  to  Him  whom  those  devout  souls 
were  so  fervently  worshipping. 

They,  too,  were  amongst  the  number 
of  unconscious  founders  of  great  works. 
They  little  knew,  that  group  of  simple 
peasants  saying  their  prayers  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  that  at  their  door 
stood  one  of  God's  saints,  watching 
through  the  narrow  chink  their  upturned 
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faces  and  clasped  hands.  They  little 
knew  that  ere  long  the  thought  which 
was  filling  the  mind  of  that  silent  watcher 
would  grow  into  a  purpose  strong  to 
raise,  in  that  very  place  where  they  were 
kneeling,  a  sanctuary  for  the  Crucified 
Lord  on  whom  their  eyes  were  fixed  with 
such  loving  devotion.  But  so  it  was. 
Father  Henry  resolved,  then  and  there, 
that  not  another  day  should  elapse  before 
he  began  to  appeal  to  one  person  for 
stones,  to  another  for  slates,  to  others 
for  that  priceless  gift — the  poor  laborer's 
leisure  hours,  his  scarce  and  precious  free 
time.  The  appeal  was  more  than  com- 
monly successful.  The  building  progressed 
rapidly. 

As  soon  as  the  walls  were  raised  from 
the  earth,  Father  Henry  constructed  a 
little  shed  within  them,  and  there  took 
up  his  abode.  In  vain  was  he  implored 
not  to  risk  his  life  by  remaining  in  that 
damp  enclosure,  but  to  dwell  in  some 
neighboring  cottage.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
made  a  bargain  with  Providence  as  to 
the  completion  of  that  church,  and  abided 
by  his  pledge.  It  was  finished  in  an 
incredibly  short  time;  and  Father  Henry, 
whom  his  crowded  congregation  now 
venerated  as  a  saint,  said  Mass  in  it  with 
a  joy  that  had  only  one  slight  drawback — 
there  had  not  been  money  enough  to 
buy  glass  windows.  One  day,  however, 
he  appeared  at  the  altar  with  his  face 
beaming  with  delight,  and  said:  "Let  us 
kneel  down  and  thank  God.  We  shall  no 
longer  have  blind  windows.  A  friend  has 
given  us  some  beautiful  stained  glass."  * 
But  all  this  took  place  long  before  he 
retired  to  his  "cell"  at  Portland  Row. 

His  humility,  which  was  deep  and 
abiding,  not  occasional  and  superficial, 
made  him  shrink  from  the  popular  ven- 
eration he  received.  But  he  could  not 
avoid  it.  When  visiting  colleges  or  re- 
ligious houses,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
students  to  kneel  down  for  his  blessing. 
He  could  not  hide  his  holiness.  Many 
who  watched  him  while  he  was  celebrating 

*  Op.  cit.,   pp.  165-167. 


Mass  attest  that  his  face  would  become 
bright  and  beaming  as  he  ministered  at 
the  altar.  When  he  gazed  at  the  Taber- 
nacle or  at  a  procession  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  joy  shone  in  his  countenance. 
In  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Cullen  he  says, 
with  reference  to  Benediction:  "If  you 
would  know  my  private  wish,  I  should 
like  to  give  it  every  day  in  the  year; 
but  I  do  not  expect  this  ample  indulgence, 
being  content  with  your  will  and  leave." 
Referring  to  the  permission  to  say  a 
second  Mass  at  the  Asylum,  he  observes: 
"To  tell  you  my  feeling,  I  would  rather 
lose  a  hundred  pounds  or  more  than 
forfeit  my  second  Mass  on  Sundays." 

In  the  latter  days  of  his  life  he  used 
to  creep  rather  than  walk  from  the  small, 
wretched  box,  on  a  level  with  the  floor, 
in  which  he  slept  to  the  church  to  cele- 
brate Mass;  his  strange  resting-place 
(one  could  not  call  it  a  bed)  having 
given  rise  to  the  popular  belief  that  he 
slept  in  his  coffin.  In  1866,  when  he  had 
a  dangerous  illness,  he  was  removed  to 
a  proper  bed;  but  as  soon  as  he  realized 
it,  he  became  uneasy  and  kept  saying, 
"Who  brought  me  here?  I  must  have 
my  own  bed." 

On  another  occasion,  after  a  severe 
attack,  he  felt  somewhat  better,  and 
instantly  expressed  his  intention  to  offer 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  the  next  morning. 
Those  about  him  remonstrated,  declaring 
he  had  not  sufficient  strength.  His  Jesuit 
brother,  Father  Charles,  used  every  effort 
to  dissuade  him,  but  in  vain.  Father 
Shelley,  who  had  taken  charge  of  the 
mission  during  his  illness,  was  obliged 
to  promise  to  attend  him.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  next  morning  he  found  him 
out  of  bed,  but  so  weak  that  he  had  to 
carry  him  to  the  little  altar  in  his  room 
and  place  him  in  a  chair.  The  sacred 
vestments  were  put  upon  him  as  one 
would  dress  a  child.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Mass  he  moved  about,  holding 
on  by  the  altar,  and  had  sometimes  to 
sit  down;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
Consecration  new  life  seemed  infused 
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into  him;  his  strength  was  wonderful, 
and  he  went  through  the  rest  of  the 
Mass  without  any  difficulty. 

Often  when  the  person  who  waited 
upon  him  in  his  sickness  thought  she 
had  left  him  in  his  bed  incapable  of 
stirring,  she  was  surprised  at  seeing  him 
enter  the  church  and  walk  straight  to 
his  confessional,  where  he  remained  for 
hours,  giving  no  signs  of  the  pains  he 
endured.  During  a  mission  at  the  pro- 
cathedral,  not  long  before  his  death, 
notwithstanding  his  great  age  and  broken 
health,  he  was  always  found  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  waiting  for  the  opening  of 
the  church  doors  in  the  early  morning, 
exhorting,  teaching,  and  catechising.  He 
spent  the  entire  day  between  the  con- 
fessional and  the  altar,  as  usual.  One 
evening,  toward  the  close  of  the  mission, 
he  was  observed  to  remain  so  very  long 
prostrate  on  the  altar  steps  that  one  of 
the  priests  at  last  approached  him,  with 
the  intention  of  endeavoring  to  persuade 
him  to  take  some  rest;  but,  on  stooping 
to  address  him,  he  found  that  the  holy 
old  man  had  overtaxed  his  strength,  and 
fainted  in  the  midst  of  his  prayer.  He 
was  carried  to  his  room,  where  after 
some  time  he  revived. 

During  the  last  retreat  he  attended  at 
Maynooth,  he  became  so  ill  that  he  had 
to  be  taken  home  in  a  state  of  complete 
exhaustion.  When  he  was  borne  almost 
lifeless  from  the  car  to  his  bed,  it  was 
thought  the  end  was  at  hand.  But  next 
morning  when  his  attendant  went  to 
fetch  help  to  carry  him  from  his  bed  to 
the  church  to  hear  Mass,  he  had  already 
arisen  and  walked  to  his  confessional 
where,  until  eleven  o'clock  he  heard 
confessions,  and  then  said  Mass  and 
preached,  without  showing  any  signs  of 
exhaustion. 

When  Father  Young,  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  visited  for  the  last  time  a  certain 
religious  house,  he  was  so  frail  and  feeble 
as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk;  but  before 
he  left  ,he  knelt  down  in  the  garden 
oratory,  and,  surrounded  by  the  com- 


munity, recited  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  spirit  and  fervor  with  which 
he  offered  that  prayer  was  never  for- 
gotten by  those  who  heard  him.  One 
day,  standing  before  a  painting  of  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Dominic  embracing  each 
other,  he  remained  for  a  long  time  in 
mute  contemplation,  and  then  burst  forth 
into  a  glowing  description  of  the  beauty 
of  holiness.  A  dear  and  intimate  friend 
says  of  him:  "From  the  first  dawn  of 
reason  he  had  soared  into  the  super- 
natural, and  kept  rising  higher  and  higher, 
until  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  he  was,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  called  'to  go 
home.'" 

He  carried  his  austerity  to  that  extreme 
that  he  petitioned  Dr.  Cullen  for  per- 
mission to  make  bread  and  water  his 
sole  diet;  yet  in  one  of  his  later  letters 
he  says:  "I  can  not  live  much  longer, 
for  I  am  ailing  a  little.  May  God's  holy 
will  be  done!"  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  wrote  to  Father  Shelley:  "I  am  now 
the  oldest  priest  in  Ireland,  and  probably 
in  the  world, — or  amongst  the  oldest"; 
and  concludes:  "This  may  probably  be 
my  last  handling  01  the  pen."  The  last 
exercise  of  his  priestly  functions  was  to 
bless  an  image  of  St.  Joseph  and  the 
Infant  Saviour.  For  thirteen  years  at 
Portland  Row  he  ministered  day  and 
night  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  those 
about  him  until,  worn  out  in  the  service 
of  God  and  the  people — the  faithf ul .  Irish 
people  he  loved  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle 
and  the  devotion  of  a  true  patriot, — he 
lay  down  to  die. 

On  November  n,  1869,  he  rose  as  usual; 
but  was  so  ill  and  weak  that  he  had  to 
return  to  bed,  never  more  to  rise.  During 
the  last  week  of  his  life,  ever  mindful  of 
the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  good  and 
faithful  servant,  he  prayed  with  extraor- 
dinary fervor  that  the  special  blessing 
of  God  might  rest  upon  the  Vatican 
Cotmcil,  iust  then  about  to  be  opened. 
When  visited  by  Cardinal  Cullen,  so 
profound  was  his  humility  that  he  pro- 
claimed himself  an  unprofitable  servant 
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and  unfaithful  laborer,  lamenting  and 
bewailing  his  sins  and  neglected  oppor- 
tunities. He  received  the  last  Sacraments 
with  the  utmost  fervor,  and  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  to  receive  the  final 
indulgence  of  the  Rosary  from  one  of 
the  Dominican  Fathers.  A  messenger  was 
sent  to  St.  Saviour's  Priory.  By  some 
mistake,  the  message  was  not  delivered; 
but  at  that  very  time  the  prior,  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Bartholomew  Russell,  suddenly 
experienced  a  desire  to  visit  Father 
Young.  As  he  entered  the  room  he  per- 
ceived a  change  pass  over  the  countenance 
of  his  venerable  friend.  Hastening  to  his 
side,  he  imparted  the  final  absolution  and 
indulgence,  signing  to  those  around  to 
unite  in  prayer.  There  was  no  struggle, 
no  agony,  but  in  a  very  few  minutes  the 
Dominican  said  with  deep  emotion:  "A 
saint  has  passed  to  heaven;  it  is  now 
our  turn  to  ask  his  intercession  for  us." 

The  scene  within  and  around  the 
asylum  church  during  the  two  days  his 
remains  rested  before  the  altar  was  most 
remarkable.  From  early  morning  until 
midnight  thousands  crowded  St.  Joseph's, 
the  wooden  barriers  around  the  catafalque 
being  so  frequently  displaced  that  it 
required  the  exertions  of  a  strong  body 
of  police  to  guard  against  accidents.  A 
priest  described  it  as  "the  triumphant 
ovation  of  a  conqueror, — in  truth,  the 
conqueror  of  Death."  There  was  a  struggle 
to  touch  his  vestments  or  even  the  coffin 
with  beads,  medals  or  handkerchiefs.  At 
the  solemn  Office  -in  the  pro-cathedral, 
an  immense  weeping  crowd  filled  every 
portion  of  the  spacious  edifice.  The 
asylum  inmates  were  unable  to  satisfy 
the  innumerable  demands  for  relics  of 
the  servant  of  God.  The  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  requested  one  to  be  sent  to  him; 
and  applications  poured  in  from  Ireland, 
England,  America,  and  Australia;  for  his 
sanctity  and  good  deeds  had  been  long 
noised  abroad.  Several  remarkable  cures, 
wrought  in  his  lifetime  and  after  his 
death  by  the  application  of  relics,  are 
recorded. 


The  Poplars. 


BY  ARTHUR  WALLACE  PEACH. 


"I  HEAR  the  poplars  whisper 

In  tones  that  never  tire 
From  dawn's  dim  hint  of  morning 

To  evening's  vesper  fire. 

I  hear  them  whisper  softly, 

And  this  they  seem  to  say, 
'We^'re  wishing,  wishing,   wishing, 
Wishing" — all  the  day. 

Thus  do  the  poplars  whisper 

Beyond  my  window-sill, 
As  seeming  ever  restless, 

Though  winds  be  hushed  and  still. 

Their  whisper  's  but  the  shaking 
Of  light  leaves  zephyr-twirled; 

And  yet,   to   me,   it  voices 
The  longing  of  the  world. 


Friquet.' 


BY    J.   JACQUIN. 


SUNDAY,  September  2,  1792,  was  a 
dreary  day  in  Paris.  A  heavy  fog, 
rising  from  the  Seine^  shrouded  the 
buildings  and  obscured  the  sun,  which 
looked  like  a  round  pale  spot  in  a  leaden 
sky.  My  father  and  I  passed  the  day 
alone  in  our  old  mansion.  Our  last 
servant  had  been  sent  away  the  evening 
before,  and  we  ourselves  were  making 
preparations  to  leave.  I  was  full  of 
wonderment  at  it  all,  as  I  could  not 
understand  the  things  that  were  happen- 
ing around  me. 

Why  had  my  uncle  been  arrested  one 
night  and  taken  to  the  Abbaye,  the 
dreadful  prison  near  our  house?  Why 
had  they  guillotined  all  our  friends  on 
the  beautiful  Louis  XV.  Square, — Mme. 
de  Lussac,  who  never  came  to  visit  us 
without  stopping  on  the  way  at  the 
Palais-Royal,  where  the  most  exquisite 
sweets  were  soid;  M.  de  Saint-Guilles, 
who  gave  me  my  beautiful  doll,  which 

*  Translated  for  THE  AVE  MARIA,  by  H.  Twitchell. 
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had  been  dressed  by  Rose  Bertin,  the 
Queen's  modiste;  Mme.  de  Rivoire,  from 
whom  I  had  got  my  good  parrot  Friquet, 
which  her  brother  had  brought  from  the 
tropical  islands, — and  so  many  others? 
These  thoughts  filled  my  childish  head 
with  indescribable  confusion.  And,  worst 
of  all,  I  had  heard  it  whispered  that  my 
father's  turn  would  come  next.  People 
lowered  their  voices  as  we  passed,  and 
sneered  as  they  pointed  to  our  house. 

About  two  o'clock,  on  the  Sunday 
mentioned,  there  was  a  sudden  commo- 
tion outside.  Drums  began  beating  and 
bells  ringing  with  full  force.  Soon  we  heard 
shouts  and  threats  directly  under  our 
windows.  My  father  took  me  in  his 
arms  and  said:  "I  must  save  you  at 
any  cost,  my  child.  Come!" 

So  we  were  going  to  leave  all  that  was 
dear  to  us,— this  oldx  house  where  I  was 
born;  those  portraits  that  smiled  down 
at  me  (among  them  that  of  my  dead 
mother,  whose  glance  was  so  sweet  and 
loving);  and  my  little  chamber,  where 
on  my  bed  lay  my  beautiful  Bertin  doll, 
and  on  the  mantel  stood,  garlanded  with 
pink  marble  roses,  the  little  clock  that 
tolled  off  the  hours  with  silvery  chimes. 
No,  I  could  not  leave  everything, — surely 
not  my  beloved  Friquet,  who  eyed  us 
anxiously  at  seeing  us  so  troubled  and 
frightened. 

There  were  loud  knocks  on  the  door, 
and  the  street  was  filled  with  a  howling, 
shrieking  mob.  Where  had  all  the  people 
come  from  and  what  did  they  want?  My 
father  decided  that  we  must  leave  the 
house  at  once,  so  we  went  down  a  back 
staircase,  and  out  of  a  side  door.  We 
started  off  on  a  run  almost,  my  father 
fairly  pulling  me  along.  After  we  had 
gone  a  short  distance,  he  said:  "We 
must  not  seem  to  be  in  such  a  hurry." 
And  we  slackened  our  pace. 

My  heart  was  beating  wildly.  Behind 
us  we  heard  bells  ringing  and  drums 
beating,  and  all  around  us  people  were 
rushing  to  the  points  where  the  crowds 
were  collected.  Two  men  passing  brushed 


against  us.  One  said  with  a  laugh :  "They 
are  sounding  the  death  note  of  the  aris- 
tocracy down  there."  We  heard  a  fruit- 
dealer  say  to  his  son:  "Come  over  to 
the  Abbaye  and  you  will  see  how  patriots 
treat  enemies  of  the  nation." 

We  turned  into  another  street.  Suddenly 
a  shrill  cry  of  "Long  live  the  King!"  rent 
the  air.  My  father  stopped  short,  his 
face  was  as  pale  as  the  poor  sun  that  hung 
suspended  in  the  fog  over  our  heads.  It 
was  Friquet  who  had  given  vent  to  his 
feelings  by  shrieking  out  the  only  words 
he  had  ever  been  able  to  learn.  If  any  one 
had  happened  to  hear  him,  we  should 
have  been  lost  then  and  there.  Fortu- 
nately, no  one  was  in  sight  or  hearing. 
"Cover  the  cage,"  said  my  father,  quietly. 
I  put  my  scarf  over  it  and  we  started  on. 

Soon  we  heard  the  shouts  of  a  fresh  mob 
not  far  away.  "Death  to  them!  To  the 
Abbaye  with  them!"  they  were  saying. 

"If  they  come  this  way,  Henriette," 
said  my  father,  "kiss  me  farewell;  for 
you  will  never  see  me  again." 

They  turned  a  corner,  however,  and 
disappeared.  I  was  now  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  I  trembled  so  that  I  could 
hardly  walk.  It  was  certainly  a  trying 
experience  for  a  little  girl  of  eleven.  I 
saw  tears  in  my  father's  eyes  as  he  looked 
at  me;  then  suddenly  his  face  brightened, 
and  he  exclaimed:  "Why  didn't  I  think 
of  it  before?  Have  courage,  my  dear  child. 
We  have  only  a  few  blocks  farther  to  go," 

We  started  on  again,  almost  running. 
I  tripped  and  stumbled,  and  the  rough 
stones  bruised  my  feet.  Finally  we  came 
to  a  little  show-window  where  old  shoes 
and  leather  were  displayed.  Beside  this 
was  a  door,  which  my  father  pushed  open 
and  we  entered.  In  the  room  stood  a  man 
getting  ready  to  go  out  on  the  street,  and 
a  little  girl  of  my  own  age,  who  looked 
very  pretty  in  her  white  cap  bound  with 
a  tricolored  ribbon.  She  eyed  me  in 
astonishment,  but  I  recognized  her  at 
once.  She  was  Louison,  my  foster  sister, 
The  man  was  her  father,  Cyril  the  cobbler; 
and.  his  wife,  who  was  now  dead,  had 
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been  my  nurse.  I  hugged  Louison,  and 
I  was  so  happy  and  joyous  that  Friquet 
began  to  cry  with  all  his  might:  "Long 
live  the  King!  Long  live  the  King!" 

At  any  other  time  I  should  have  laughed 
at  Cyril's  behavior  after  Friquet's  out- 
burst. He  rushed  to  the  window,  looked 
anxiously  up  and  down  the  street,  bolted 
the  door,  then  took  the  parrot's  cage  and 
hid  it  in  a  dark  closet,  while  drops  of 
perspiration  rolled  down  his  forehead. 
This  done,  he  drew  a  sigh  of  relief. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  it 
seemed.  My  father  said  briefly: 

"You  know,  Cyril,  that  all  men  of 
my  station  are  now  suspected  .of  being 
enemies  to  the  country,  and  are  being 
hunted  down.  I  must  flee,  and  I  dare 
not  allow  my '  little  daughter  to  share 
my  perils.  I  know  that  you  believe  in 
the  new  ideas,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
you  from  being  a  worthy  man.  Will  you 
keep  Henriette  here  with  Louison  until 
she  can  come  to  me  without  danger?" 

"Henriette  is  Louison's  foster  sister, 
and  from  to-night  she  shall  be  her  real 
sister,"  said  the  kind  man. 

My  father  pressed  the  cobbler's  hand, 
kissed  me  and  rushed  out  of  the  door. 
I  could  hear  the  soldiers  passing,  their 
swords  clanking  on  the  pavement.  Chills 
passed  over  me,  and  I  fell  down  in  a  faint. 

Louison  was  a  kind-hearted  little  girl. 
She  made  a  pretty  picture,  with  her  tip- 
tilted  nose,  her  chubby  cheeks,  and  her 
laughing  grey  eyes.  Moreover,  she  was 
as  quick-witted,  and  capable  as  she  was 
pretty. 

She  at  once  set  about  trying  to  teach 
Friquet  to  say:  "Long  live  the  nation!" 
In  this  she  did  not  succeed,  as  the  bird 
persisted  in  crying,  "Long  live  the  King!" 

Then  the  girl,  who  was  an  ardent  little 
patriot,  would  go  up  close  to  Friquet 
at  the  risk  of  being  attacked,  and,  shaking 
her  fist  at  him,  would  say: 

"Citizen  parrot,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  your  King  is  in  prison,  and  if  you 
keep  on  I'll  send  you  to  the  guillotine. 
Now  say^  'J^ong  live,  the  nation!"  At 


this  Friquet  would  fairly  shriek,  "Long 
live  the  King!" 

We  all  lived  together  very  happily.  While 
Cyril  tapped  away  on  the  soles  of  his 
old  shoes,  Louison  and  I  kept  the  house. 
It  was  quite  a  change  for  me,  as  I  had 
always  been  served;  but  it  amused  me, 
and  but  for  my  anxiety  on  my  father's 
account  I  should  have  been  perfectly 
happy. 

One  day,  however,  Cyril's  mood  seemed 
to  change.  He  became  uneasy,  and  often 
left  his  work  to  look  out  of  the  door  and 
listen.  Louison  promptly  noticed  this, 
and  she  said: 

"Citizen  papa,  I  know  that  something 
is  worrying  you." 

We  learned  one  morning — the  226.  of 
September — what  that  "something"  was. 
After  breakfast,  Cyril  said  to  us: 

"Children,  I  am  suspected  of  harboring 
a  young  aristocrat.'  I  have  noticed  that 
the  house  has  been  watched  for  several 
days.  This  looks  dangerous,  so  I  have 
decided  to  run  down  to  the  country  to-day, 
to  my  vineyard.  If  the  grapes  are  ripe 
and  the  cottage  is  in  order,  we  will  all  go 
there  to-morrow;  then  I  shall  feel  safer." 

He  took  his  cane  and  hat  and  stout 
walking-stick,  and  went  away. 

Everything  went  well  for  a  time,  but 
about  three  '  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
trouble  began.  Louison  had  raised  a 
corner  of  the  curtain  and  looked  out. 

"Why  are  all  those  people  looking  at 
our  house?  I  wonder  if  it  is  on  fire.  Some 
men  are  coming  up  to  our  door— 

A  loud  rapping  interrupted  her.  She 
scowled  in  anger  as,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  she  threw  the  door  wide  open. 
At  this,  the  man  on  the  threshold  drew 
back  in  surprise.  He  wore  the  uniform 
of  the  people  and  was  armed  with  a  gun 
and  a  great,  dangling  sword.  A  dozen 
followed  at  his  heels, 

"What  do  you  want?"  demanded 
Louison,  sternly. 

"We  want  the  enemies  of  the  nation 
that  you  are  hiding  here,"  was  the  reply. 

"Who    told    you    that    w^    ha,ve    any 
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enemies  of  the  nation  here?"  asked 
Louison. 

".No  one.  But  I  have  been  watching  this 
house  a  week,  and  every  once  in  a  while  I 
have  heard  some  one  in  here  shout,  '  Long 
live  the  King?'  No  patriot  would  do  that." 

"What  he  says  is  true,"  echoed  his 
followers. 

Louison  was  one  to  think  and  decide 
quickly. 

"If  I  deliver  up  to  you  the  person  that 
cries,  'Long  live  the  King,'  will  you  leave 
us  in  peace?"  she  asked. 

"Yes." 

The  brave  girl  then  came  into  the  room, 
grasped  Friquet  firmly  by  the  wings  and 
returned  to  the  door. 

"Well,  here  he  is,"  she  said,  while  the 
terrified  parrot,  struggling  to  free  himself, 
shrieked  wildly,  "Long  live  the  King! 
Long  live  the  King!" 

The  man  was  mute  with  astonishment. 
His  companions  burst  out  laughing,  and 
began  to  mock  him.  Louison  did  not 
even  smile.  She  was  pale  with  anger,  and 
her  plump  cheeks  fairly  trembled.  Tossing 
Friquet  back  into  the  room,  she  folded 
her  arms  and  addressed  the  band: 

"I  should  think  you'd  be  ashamed  to 
accuse  Cyril  Grapin  and  his  daughter  of 
not  being  patriotic.  Do  you  know  who 
this  man  is  who  has  led  you  here?  He 
is  the  worst  character  in  the  Quarter. 
Not  patriotic,  indeed!  Instead  of  molesting 
honest  people,  you  had  all  better  go  to 
the  front  with  Dumouriez,  and  help  drive 
the  invaders  out  of  France.  My  brother 
is  there,  and  he  is  only  eighteen  years 
old.  He  will  perhaps  be  killed  for  the 
nation,  while  such  cowards  as  you  come 
to  threaten  us  in  our  own  home!" 

The  men  were  beginning  to  look  askance 
at  their  leader,  when  a  sudden  noise 
turned  their  attention  elsewhere.  A  horse 
was  coming  at  a  full  gallop.  A  cavalier 
rode  wildly  past,  shouting: 

"Make  way!  A  courier  from  Du- 
mouriez!" 

The  men  stood  aside  to  allow  him  to 
pass,  while  Louison  exclaimed: 


"Why,  it's  Jean  Bernardin!" 

Hearing  his  name,  the  courier  wheeled 
around  and  halted. 

"Good-afternoon,  Louison!"  he  said. 

"Tell  your  father  that  Dumouriez  has 
beaten  the  enemy  at  Valmy,  and  that 
your  brother  was  scratched  a  bit.  It's 
nothing  serious,  so  don't  worry." 

Then  he  rode  away,  and  Louison  said 
again,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  this  time: 

"So  we  are  not  good  patriots!" 

But  the  men  were  no  longer  there  to 
hear.  They  were  running  after  the  courier, 
shouting:  "To  the  Convention!  To  the 
Convention!" 

So  we  were  saved.  The  following  day  we 
went  into  the  country,  where  we  lived  for 
a  long  time.  My  father  did  not  come  to 
get  me  until  1794,  after  two  years  of  exile. 

Louison  remained  with  me  all  the  rest 
of  her  life.  She  continued  to  call  me 
"citizeness," — the  "Citizeness  Countess  of 
Ligueil."  Friquet  lived  for  many  years, 
but  he  never  spoke  a  word  after  the  day 
when  he  so  nearly  perished,  a  victim  of 
his  fidelity  to  the  King. 


One  Use  of  Scholarship. 


SHORTLY  after  his  election  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
distinguished  botanist  and  physiologist 
Duhamel-Dumonceau  was  asked  a  number 
of  questions  by  a  young  naval  officer. 
Duhamel,  who  was  not  in  a  position  to 
give  the  information  sought  for,  answered 
simply: 

"I  don't  know." 

"Then  what's  the  good,"  rejoined  the 
officer,  "of  being  an  Academician?  What's 
the  use  of  scholarship?" 

Duhamel  said  nothing;  but,  a  few 
minutes  later,  when  the  officer  got  mixed 
up  in  an  argument  with  some  others  of 
the  company  and  ended  by  showing  his 
ignorance  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  Du- 
hamel remarked: 

"Now,  sir,  you  see  the  use  of  scholar- 
ship: it  keeps  one  from  talking  of  things 
one  knows  nothing  about." 
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The  Best  of  a  Brilliant  Bo«k. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  well-known  French- 
/~V  woman  who  wrote  under  the  name  of 
"Pierre  de  Coulevain"  was  a  Catholic,  we 
would  not  give  an  unqualified  recommen- 
dation of  her  books.  They  are  clever, 
every  one  of  them,  but  they  were  written 
for  the  general  public;  and  much  of  what 
is  contained  in  them  does  not,  we  hope, 
express  the  author's  real  sentiments  and 
opinions.  On  one  page  of  "The  Heart  of 
Life,"  which  is  perhaps  the  least  objection- 
able of  her  productions  from  a  Catholic 
point  of  view,  she  tells  of  expressing 
"an  assurance  which  I  did  not  feel  at 
all";  on  another,  describing  an  audience 
with  Pius  X.,  she  says:  "I  shall  always 
regret  that  I  did  not  kneel  down  when  in 
his  presence,"-— though  she  states  pre- 
viously that  she  forgot  to  do  so;  again, 
that  she  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism 
and  did  not  know  how  'her  poor  knees 
would  conduct  themselves.'  The  circum- 
stance gave  an  occasion  for  a  little  bon- 
mot,  and,  of  course,  it  was  not  to  be 
missed.  "He  must  have  taken  you  for  a 
heretic." — "Or  for  a  woman  who  did  not 
know  how  to  behave,  and  that  is  worse." 
A  breach  of  etiquette  was  something  very 
important,  according  to  "Pierre  de  Cou- 
levain"; a  gibe  at  religion,  inconsequential. 
But  she  is  not  among  the  living  now; 
and,  instead  of  dwelling  on  her  delin- 
quencies, let  us  quote  some  of  the  passages 
which  we  noted  while  reading  "The  Heart 
of  Life,"  wishing  all  the  while  that  this 
brilliant  book  were  all  that  it  should 
have  been.  ^ 

Have  you  not  noticed  how  some  persons 
make  our  thoughts  more  active,  and  others 
seem  to  cripple  them?  .  .  .  We  act  on  each 
other  constantly  and  very  thoroughly. 
We  know  this  and  we  see  it  all  the  time, 
but  we  do  not  seem  to  take  it  into 
account. 

We  are  always  most  careful  to  make 
a  note  of  our  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  we  even  exaggerate  them,  but 


we    are   silent   about   the    pleasant  things 
that  come  to  us  in  life. 

Nineteen  centuries  of  Christianity  and 
endless  social  revolutions  have  not  yet 
brought  individuals  together.  Between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  between  masters 
and  workmen,  the  wall  of  yore  has  given 
way  to  what  only  appears  to  be  a  parti- 
tion, but  the  partition  is  there.  The 
master  knows  neither  the  mentality  nor 
the  character  of  his  workpeople,  so  that 
he  can  not  make  use  of  their  best  powers. 
He  pays  for  the  work  of  their  arms,  but 
he  has  not  the  co-operation  of  their  will- 
power and  of  their  devotion.  .  .  .  He  does 
not  treat  his  workmen  as  his  collaborators, 
as  the  agents  of  his  prosperity;  and 
consequently  they,  on  their  side,  separate 
their  cause  from  his.  The  workmen 
refuse  to  see,  or  are  unable  to  understand, 
the  immense  costs  and  responsibilities  of 
their  employers.  In  all  strikes,  and  in 
all  social  quarrels,  this  mutual  igno- 
rance can  be  felt,  and  the  agitators  only 
increase  it. 

We  feel  instinctively  that  our  suffering 
makes  us  greater, — that  it  ennobles  us, 
as  it  were.  We  never  boast  of  having 
been  happier  than  other  people,  but  we 
do  boast  of  having  suffered  more. 

And  some  creatures  even  dare  to  say 
to  God,  just  as  they  might  to  one  of 
their  comrades:  "If  you -will  do  this  for 
me,  I  will  do  this  or  that  for  you."  Only 
imagine  making  a  bargain  like  that  with 
the  Eternal  God! 

Between  knowing  a  thing  and  realizing 
it  there  is  a  wide  gulf,  and  it  needs  a 
terrible  effort  to  clear  this  gulf. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  law  obliging 
all  dangerous  books  to  have  a  red  cover, 
just  as  all  poisons  have  to  have  a  red  label? 

For  a  real  national  fete,  there  must  be 
God,  one's  country,  and  true  patriots. 

"Do  you  believe  that  it  will  ever  be 
possible  to  have  peace?"  asked  my  com- 
panion.— "Yes,  I  do,  since  the  idea  of 
it  has  come  into  human  minds.  It  will 
germinate  slowly,  but  it  can  not  perish, 
because  it  is  in  harmony  with  progress. 
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It  will  not  be  instituted  in  our  time,  as 
the  elements  of  discord  are  too  numerous." 

Maia  had  told  me  that,  on  seeing  the 
physiological  horrors  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Lourdes,  she  had  exclaimed,  "Where  is 
God!"  I  answered,  "God  is  in  the  hope 
that  buoys  up  all  these  afflicted  ones. 
He  is  in  the  forces  of  sickness  just  as  in 
those  of  health." 

It  requires  more  happiness  to  fill  a 
chateau  than  a  cottage. 

If  we  financiers  had  only  time  to  think, 
we  should  be  the  greatest  believers  in  the 
world;  for  we  feel  that  we  are  led,  urged 
on  or  overthrown  by  invisible  and  superior 
forces. 

We  have  given  up  the  old,  efficacious 
and  harmless  remedies.  We  have  not 
continued  studying  the  medicinal  plants, 
the  juices  and  sap  of  which  would  probably 
regenerate  our  blood.  The  virgin  forests 
of  the  world,  Nature's  great  laboratories, 
probably  contain  the  very  antidotes  for 
which  we  go  to  the  animals. 

We  have  tried  to  do  away  with  symbols, 
with  formulas  that  stimulate  the  better 
forces  of  the  soul,  —  forces  that  create 
wings  for  the  soul.  We  thought  we  could 
rise  without  all  that,  and  we  have  fallen 
flat  down. 

The  pornography  that  is  displayed 
everywhere  is  a  sign  of  degeneracy  and 
of  bad  education,  and  it  makes  degenerates. 

It  is  possible  to  train  the  human  soul 
in  a  wholesome  way,  just  as  one  trains 
the  body  to  exercise  its  forces. 

No  child  can  like  the  Catechism  or 
understand  it.  I  read  it  again  without 
any  great  affection  for  it,  as  you  can 
imagine.  I  was  struck,  though,  with  the 
simplicity  of  its  lines,  with  the  logic  of 
its  dogmas,  with  its  philosophical  syn- 
thesis; and  it  seemed  to  me  almost 
mathematical  in  its  rigidity.  I  could  not 
find  a  trace  of  what  Protestants  and  other 
people  call  superstition.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  make  this  statement,  as  I  have 
a  horror  of  all  injustice.  Unfair  and 
ignorant  people  call  what  they  do  not 
>  understand  "superstition." 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


"  Unwholesome  teaching  under  cover  of 
hymns"  is  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Chester's 
characterization  of  "The  English  Hymnal," 
which  is  in  use  all  over  England  and  the 
Colonies.  Dr.  Jayne  doesn't  like  the  hymns 
on  the  Incarnation  on  account  of  what  he 
calls  their  "  Mariolatrous  symptoms."  Mr. 
Athelstan  Riley,  one  of  those  responsible 
for  the  Hymnal,  has  called  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  these  hymns  were 
written  by  saints  and  primitive  Christian 
authors  with  whom  the  Church  of  England 
claims  fellowship,  and  pointedly  adds 
that  to  those  who  use  "The  English 
Hymnal"  "Jesus  is  not  merely  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  whose  father  may  have 
been  Joseph,  and  whose  body  may  have 
been  stolen  away  by  the  disciples,  accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  which  is  eating  like 
a  canker  into  the  English  Church.  To 
us  He  is  Very  and  Eternal  God,  and 
Mary  is  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.  And, 
though  she  is  'more  honorable  than  the 
Cherubim  and  infinitely  more  glorious 
than  the  Seraphim,'  to  us  there  is  no 
difference  in  kind  between  her  and  the 
humblest  supplicating  Christian;  but  be- 
tween her  and  her  Divine  Son,  though 
the^flesh|He  jtook  [of  her  now  reigns  in 
heaven,  there  ever  ^remains  the  abyss 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator. 
The  Bishop  of  Chester  should  know  this, 
and  that  the  position  given  by  all  historic 
Christendom  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
which  he  arrogantly  and  with  scant 
consideration  for  propriety  terms  'Mari- 
olatry,'  is  the  safeguard,  and  it  would 
seem  the  only  durable  safeguard,  of  the 
Incarnation.  ..." 

That  forthright  expression  of  Catholic 
principles  for  which  the  public  utterances 
of  Cardinal  O'Connell  have  become  noted 
is  evidenced  with  special  distinctness  in 
his  recent  pastoral  on  "The  Child's 
Training,"  published  in  his  official  organ. 
Not  merely  the  school  life  but  the  home 
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life  of  the  child  comes  in  for  full  con- 
sideration, because  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  parents  sometimes  expect  the 
school  to  take  over  work  that  should 
have  been  done  in  the  home.  How  the 
two  should  co-operate  is  thus  admirably 
indicated  by  his  Eminence  of  Boston: 

What  school  of  life  could  be  worse  for  a 
growing  child  than  a  home  where  scenes  of 
vanity,  selfishness,  and  discord  are  daily  enacted 
before  innocent  eyes,  where  pleasure  is  the 
sole  object  of  existence,  and  the  will  of  God 
and  His  law  are  ignored!  With  such  examples 
before  them,  children  are  bound  to  grow  up 
selfish,  rebellious,  prone  to  evil,  enemies  of 
society  instead  of  its  supporters,  liabilities  to 
Church  and  State  and  not  assets,  and  finally 
doomed  to  wretchedness  and  heartbreak. 

Look  now  upon  the  family  where  God's  will 
is  law,  cheerfully  and  quickly  obeyed;  where 
Christian  discipline  is  the  rule;  where  father 
and  mother  present  to  their  children  a  good 
example  of  restraint,  strength  and  affection; 
where  corrupting  influences  are  sternly  banished, 
and  all  things  regulated  according  to  the  highest 
standards.  Such  is  the  home  in  which  tran- 
quillity reigns  and  the  goodly  spirit  of  a  well- 
ordered  household  is  ever  manifest. 

It  is  the  simple  truth  that  our  schools 
will  be  robbed  of  their  fullest  effectiveness 
unless  religion  occupies  the  highest  place 
in  the  home. 


Mr.  Joseph  Devlin,  M.  P.,  in  a  speech 
recently  delivered  in  Ireland — it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  just  how  it  "took" — 
reminded  his  hearers  that  the  England 
of  to-day  was  not  their  enemy  like  the 
Albion  of  old.  "For  twenty  years,"  he 
said,  "we  have  been  winning  back  our 
own,  and  day  by  day  the  effect  of  the 
legislative  measures  which  have  been 
passed  for  this  country  is  doing  much  to 
build  up  the  fabric  of  Irish  prosperity. 
While  it  can  never  be  forgotten  that  it 
is  to  the  Irish  party  and  the  Irish  people 
themselves  that  the  credit  for  the  winning 
of  those  great  reforms  is  primarily  due, 
not  a  single  one  of  them  could  have  been 
carried  without  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  Ireland;  and  the 
democracy  of  Great  Britain  and  its 


representatives  have  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  gained  step  by  step  with 
the  Irish  party  in  every'  stage  of  this 
long  and  victorious  struggle.  Where  they 
have  kept  faith  with  Ireland,  Ireland  is 
determined  to  keep  faith  with  them." 

Irishmen  should  take  heed -of  this;  and 
Englishmen  who  are  trying  to  promote 
good  will  between  the  two  countries  should 
see  that  no  blunders  likely  to  chill  it  are 
repeated  by  the  government. 


As  a  rule,  the  average  State  legislature 
in  this  country  is  altogether  too  fond 
of  multiplying  statutes  and  experimenting 
in  novel  forms  of  legal  procedure.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  something  really  worth 
while  is  evolved.  The  Kansas  Legislature 
of  1913,  for  instance,  made  provision  for 
a  Court  of  summary  justice  for  poor 
people  who  can  not  collect  small  debts; 
and  experience  has  shown  that  the  plan 
is  an  excellent  one.  Here  are  some 
features  of  the  law  in  question: 

No  lawyer  shall  be  permitted  in  the  Court. 
No  fee  shall  be  charged  for  bringing  suit.  The 
judge  shall  make  his  decision  on  the  basis 
of  common  sense  and  common  justice,  dis- 
regarding all  niceties  of  legal  quibbling.  No 
case  may  be  handled  which  involved  more 
than  $20.  The  complainant  must  be,  legally, 
a  poor  person,  and  the  defendant  must  live 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  A  tele- 
phone call  from  the  judge  is  a  legal  summons 
to  any  witness  who  may  be  required. 

After  pondering  over  these  eminently 
sensible  provisions,  no  reader  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  most  cases  arc 
settled  in  half  an  hour.  Such  Courts  of 
summary  justice  might  well  be  introduced 
into  all  States  of  the  Union. 


A  pleasant  little  incident  which  goes  to 
prove  that  strict  honesty  and  hard  poverty 
are  not  necessarily  incompatible,  is  related 
by  a  writer  in  the  Sunday  Sun  of  New 
York.  "Not  long  ago,"  he  (or  was  it  she?) 
says,  "a  man  with  whom  I  was  walking 
bought  an  evening  paper  at  the  corner 
of  Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway. 
The  paper  merchant  was  a  boy  of  perhaps 
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seven  years,  with  an  underfed  body  and 
the  face  of  a  man  who  had  seen  much. 
We  walked  slowly  on  to  Forty-fourth 
Street.  Here  the  same  small  merchant 
ran  up  and  tugged  at  my  companion's 
arm.  'Look  here,  boss,'  he  piped  in  the 
nasal  tone  of  the  street.  'Youse  gave  me 
two  bits,  and  I  handed  "youse  back  three 
nickels  and  four  pennies.  I  found  the 
other  nickel  after  youse  was  gone.'  ('He's 
looking  for  you  to  hand  him  a  dime  or 
so  for  that  fake  honesty,'  whispered  the 
third  member  of  the  party.)  'Keep  the 
nickel,  son,'  sighed  the  man,  with  the 
blase  air  of  one  who  believes  in  nothing. 
'Nope!'  came  the  amazing  reply.  'If 
you'd  gave  it  to  me  foist  off  I'd  a  took 
it,  but  I  don't  want  nothin'  for  retoinin' 
of  it  to  youse.'  And  he  was  off." 


The  following  general  conclusion  is 
reached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Pfeil- 
schifter,  a  prominent  German  priest,  in  a 
recently  published  book  dealing  with  the 
World  War,  entitled  "Religion  and  Relig- 
ions in  this  World  Struggle": 

A  conclusive  statement  in  regard  to  all  the 
religious  experiences  in  this  World  War  and 
the  place  religion  really  holds  in  it  is,  of  course, 
not  yet  possible.  Nevertheless,  based  on  the 
material  already  on  hand,  a  few  facts  may 
even  now  be  established. 

Even  if  the  various  religions  and  creeds  in 
their  relationships  one  to  another  here  and 
there  play  a  role  in  this  war,  nowhere  did  they 
furnish  the  motive  for  the  origin  of  the  same. 
No  nation  is  carrying  on  a  religious  war,  not 
even  Turkey.  The  same  religions  or  creeds 
have  just  as  little  acted  as  a  uniting  bond  as 
their  opposing  differences  have  acted  as  a 
severing  hindrance.  The  Christian  nations  of 
Europe  no  more  form  a  solidarity  over  against 
the  colored  heathen  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Every- 
where, however,  with  the  soldiers  at  the  front 
and  the  non-combatants  at  home,  religion 
as  an  inner  experience  in  daily  life  takes  an 
important  place.  In  every  nation  the  religious 
forces  are  gathered  and  used  in  a  high  degree. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  take  heed  in  drawing 
rash  conclusions  from  this  state  of  affairs,  and 
not  speak  of  a  religious  regeneration  of  the 
entire  German  nation.  We  hope  that  this  will 
take  place  in  the  future,  but  just  now  it  has 
not  yet  come  to  pass.  Now  is  the  time  of 


sowing  and  of  growth,  but  the  harvest  season 
is  not  yet.  It  would  be  fatal  should  we  at 
present  mistake  this  high-water  mark  of  the 
extraordinary,  of  the  heroic,  of  the  enthusiastic 
in  our  religious  life,  for  that  religious  New  Birth. 
This  high  tension  of  religious  feeling  during  the 
war  will  not  be  lasting.  Our  religious  life  will 
settle  down  to  a  constant  normal  state  as 
soon  as  the  bitter  struggle  comes  to  a  close. 
Not  until  then  shall  we  know  how  much  we 
have  grown  in  true  Christian  faith  and  in  the 
quiet  but  lasting  virtues  of  Christian  morality. 
But  even  now  I  believe  we  may  point  to  two 
phenomena  as  being  lasting  achievements  of 
our  religious  life.  The  first  is  the  experience 
that  the  Christian  religion  has  proved  itself 
anew  an  heroic  religion,  creating  valiant  heroes 
in  active  fighting  as  well  as  in  patient  enduring. 
This  conflict  shows  us  that  Christianity  is  by 
no  means  a  religion  for  women  and  children 
only,  for  weaklings  and  effeminate  men,  but  a 
religion  which  just  enfolds  the  highest  active 
and  passive  powers  of  the  soul  in  courageous 
and  strong  men.  And  the  second  is  the  faith 
in  the  guidance  of  our  nation  by  our  Lord  and 
God,  who  not  only  governs  the  destinies  of 
individual  man,  but  also  determines  those  of 
the  nations.  Divine  Providence,  as  we  firmly 
believe  to-day,  has  made  us  one  of  the  greatest 
nations  on  earth,  and  we  trust  Its  guidance  to 
lead  us  on  in  the  future. 

A  Protestant  theologian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  Dr.  Adolf  Deissmann, 
writing  in  the  Constructive  Quarterly, 
declares  that  he  "endorses  all  this  almost 
word  for  word;  that  passage  especially 
which  warns  us  in  overestimating  the 
intensified  religious  life  of  the  present, — 
but  I  am  just  as  little  inclined  to  under- 
estimate it." 


Jack,  if  you  are  not  in  khaki  by  the  2oth,  I 
shall  cut  you  dead. — Ethel  M. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Gazette 
having  seen  this  personal  in  one  of  the 
English  papers,  wrote  that  things  had 
come  to  such  a  pass  in  England  that 
advertisements  like  the  following  were 
actually  tp  be  seen  in  the  leading  London 
papers :—"  Jack,  if  you  are  not  in  khaki 
by  the  soth,  I  shall  hack  you  to  death" 
(hacke  ich  dich  zu  tode). 

A  misunderstanding  of  idioms  may 
account  for  many  strange  misstatements 
appearing  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
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countries  now  at  war.  Apropos  of  the 
German  correspondent's  misinterpretation 
of  a  common  English  expression,  »J«  J.  S.V., 
in  a  letter  to  the  London  Tablet,  recalls 
the  incident  of  the  Frenchman  who  sought 
an  interview  with  Cardinal  Manning  ("one 
of  the  sparest  and  most  shrivelled-up 
men  of  his  generation")-  By  the  aid  of 
a  dictionary,  he  had  diligently  prepared 
a  few  valedictory  words  in  English. 
Accordingly,  on  taking  leave,  he  made 
a  profound  genuflection,  but  somewhat 
startled  the  venerable  prelate  by  saying 
with  great  solemnity,  "  Your  Eminence, 
all  I  can  say  in  conclusion  is,  may  the 
Lord  pickle  you!"  The  good  Frenchman 
had  looked  out  the  English  equivalent  for 
the  French  word  conserver,  and  had  found 
"to  pickle." 

An  instance  of  local  bigotry  which  has 
attracted  somewhat  general  attention  is 
the  case  of  a  Catholic  schoolteacher  down 
in  Florida  who  was  openly  refused  employ- 
ment in  the  public  schools  solely  upon 
the  grounds  that  she  was  a  Catholic.  A 
more  rampant  and  glaring  exhibition  of 
injustice  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Writing 
in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper  in  whose 
locality  this  display  of  "American  patriot- 
ism" occurred,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Curley,  Bishop  of  St.  Augustine,  says : 

As  bishop  of  the  diocese,  I  have  charge  of 
the  little  outraged  Catholic  flock  of  Lauderdale. 
But  I  write  not  as  bishop,  but  as  an  American 
citizen;  and  for  so  writing  I  owe  no  apology  to 
any  man. 

And  here  is  some  more  of  what  the 
Bishop  writes,  unnecessary  as  it  should 
have  been  to  write  it: 

It  was  proclaimed  during  the  meeting  in 
Lauderdale  that  the  public  school  is  a  Protestant 
institution,  and  therefore  no  Catholic  teacher 
may  cross  its  threshold.  This  will  be  news 
indeed  to  the  citizens  of  Florida.  It  will  be 
strange  information  for  Americans  in  general. 
The  conclusions  from  the  Lauderdale  procla- 
mation concerning  the  Protestant  status  of 
our  State  schools  are  far-reaching  indeed.  If 
the  public  school  is  a  Protestant  institution, 
why,  I  ask,  has  it  to  be  supported  by  the  taxes 
of  Catholics,  Jews,  and  millions  who  are  neither 
Protestant,  Catholic  nor  Jew?  The  public 


school,  however,  the  Lauderdale  trustees  and 
"patriots"  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  is 
not  a  Protestant  institution,  neither  is  it  a 
Catholic  institution.  It  is  a  public  institution 
of  learning  supported  by  all  the  people  of  a 
State,  regardless  of  the  religion  or  lack  of 
religion,  in  which  the  children  of  the  State 
should  stand  on  an  equal  footing,  without  fear 
of  having  their  religious  feelings  ever  wounded. 
In  it  no  religion  is  taught;  and  for  admission 
to  its  class-rooms,  or  for  a  position  on  its 
professorial  staff,  no  religious  test  may  be 
established,  no  discrimination  on  account  of 
religion  shown. 

If  the  "Guardians"  have  an  answer 
to  this,  they  will  write  an  entirely  new 
chapter  in  American  educational  theory 
by  giving  it  forth. 


As  has  doubtless  been  known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  the  priests  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  as  also  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese colonies  in  South  America,  have 
long  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  celebrating 
three  Masses  on  the  2d  of  November, 
All  Souls'  Day,  a  privilege  accorded 
heretofore  to  other  priests  only  on  the 
festival  of  Christmas.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Ada  Apostolicce  Sedis  appears  a 
document  in  which  the  Holy  Father 
extends  to  the  clergy  of  the  whole  world 
this  permission  to  say  three  Masses  on 
the  festival  of  All  Souls.  According  to 
the  Constitution  of  Benedict  XV.,  the 
first  Mass  is  to  be  celebrated  for  the 
intention  of  the  priest,  and  for  it  he 
may  accept  an  offering;  the  second  is  to 
be  said  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  all 
the  faithful  departed;  the  third,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  Pope. 

The  war  has  given  our  Blessed  Mother 
a  new  title — "Our  Lady  of  the  Trenches, 
pray  for  us!"  It  is  related  that  shrines 
have  been  erected  in  her  honor  in  many 
of  the  foremost  underground  outposts, 
and  that  the  practice  and  the  invocation 
have  received  episcopal  sanction.  It  should 
be  the  ardent  prayer  of  all  Christians 
that  "Our  Lady  of  the  Trenches"  may, 
by  her  powerful  intercession  with  God, 
speed  the  advent  of  peace. 


Mr.  Parker's  Luggage. 


BY    MARY    E.    MANNIX. 


I. 

T  the  door  of  a  Catholic  Refuge 
in  Boston,  a  man  was  taking 
leave  of  a  boy  about  ten  years  of 
age.  The  child  did  not  like  to 
part  from  his  father,  who  also  seemed 
deeply  affected. 

"Don't  cry,  Ernest,"  he  said,  patting 
the  little  fellow  on  the  shoulder.  "I 
won't  be  long  away.  I've  got  a  ticklish 
job  on  hand;  but  when  that's  over  we'll 
go  off  somewheres  t'  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  and  live  like  real  people, — I  promise 
you  that,  boy." 

"But,  father,"  pleaded  the  child, 
"mother  begged  you  before  she  died  to 
live  straight,  and  she  made  me  promise 
I'd  be  a  good  boy.  What  are  the  crooked 
things  you  do  I  don't  know,  but  mother 
used  to  cry  a  lot  over  them." 

"Yes,  yes,"  rejoined  the  father.  "If 
I'd  always  followed  mother's  advice,  I'd 
have  been  a  different  man.  Have  patience, 
boy,  and  it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end." 

"How  long  will  you  be  gone,  father?" 
asked  Ernest. 

"Maybe  three  or  four  months,  and 
maybe — I'll  never  come  back." 

"Father!" 

"It's  a  dangerous  job  I'm  engaged  on 
this  time." 

"What  is  it?     Diving?" 

The  man  laughed. 

"Yes,  diving,  Ernie.  Don't  you  fret. 
I'm  paying  your  way  here  just  like  I 
did  at  the  Catholic  asylum  in  New  York." 

"I  wish  you  were  a  Catholic,  father!" 

"My  trade  doesn't  go  with  religion  of 
any  kind,  Ernest.  When  mother  found 
it  out  she  kept  praying  and  praying,  but 


somehow  I  couldn't  change.  I  was  so 
used  to  it,  you  know!  But  I've  done 
all  right  by  you,  as  I  promised." 

Five  minutes  later  the  man  was  hurry- 
ing down  the  street;  and  the  boy,  hand 
in  hand  with  a  Sister  of  Charity,  was 
going  toward  the  refectory  to  meet  his 
new  companions. 

Lone  Island  is  not  very  far  from  the 
mainland,  but  it  is  so  small  and  rugged 
a  place  that  it  does  not  offer  much 
attraction  for  the  tourists  who  throng  the 
summer  hotels  on  the  borders  of  Rough 
Lakes.  It  was  inhabited  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write  by  two  brothers — fishermen, 
or  rather  lobstermen,— who  drove  a  good 
trade  in  the  season,  and  when  it  was  over 
lived  on  the  profits  of  their  business  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  They  had  a  com- 
fortable house,  a  vegetable  garden,  and 
a  cow;  consequently  their  food  cost  them 
very  little.  They  were  called  Charles 
and  Caleb  Seely;  and,  while  retiring  in 
their  manner,  were  liked  by  all  their 
neighbors  because  of  their  gentleness  and 
hospitality.  Many  a  time  they  had  given 
food  and  shelter  to  tramps  and  vaga- 
bonds drifting  Southward,  who  had  found 
themselves  stranded  at  the  Lakes,  often 
as  poor  in  health  as  in  pocket. 

One  pleasant  morning  in  early  summer 
Caleb  Seely  had  come  across  to  sell  his 
eggs  at  one  of  the  hotels.  A  man  was 
standing  on  the  little  wharf  as  he  landed, 
and  Caleb  saluted  him  cheerily. 

"Good-morning!"  he  said.  "Pleasant 
day  this." 

"Very pleasant,"  responded  the  stranger. 
"You  are  one  of  the  Seely  brothers, 
aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Caleb.  "Was  you 
wantin'  me  for  anythin'?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  was,"  said  the  stranger. 
"I'm  looking  for  summer  quarters,  and 
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thought  you  might  be  able  to  accom- 
modate me." 

"We  don't  keep  boarders,"  replied 
Caleb.  "But  once  in  a  while  we  take  in 
poor  sick  fellows  who  aren't  able  to  pay, 
and  give  them  lodging  in  a  shed  we  have 
over  there,  until  they're  able  to  trot  ahead 
again.  But  you  don't  look  their  kind." 

The  man  laughed.  "Look  like  a  million- 
aire, don't  I?"  he  remarked. 

"Well,  not  exac'ly,"  Caleb  said  dryly. 
"But  you  don't  appear  to  be  no  pauper 
neither." 

"I'm  betwixt  and  between,"  was  the 
reply.  "Tell  you  what  it  is:  I've  been 
on  a  hard  job  for  the  past  ten  years,  and 
my  doctor  has  ordered  me  complete  rest 
and  quiet  for  a  while.  I've  a  notion  I 
could  get  both  over  yonder  with  you.  I 
have  a  friend  who  spent  three  weeks  with 
you  some  years  ago,  and  he  said  you 
were  the  best  Christians  he  ever  saw. 
He  told  me  to  look  you  up  if  I  ever 
came  this  way." 

"What  was  his  name?"  asked  Caleb. 

"John  Smith,"  replied  the  other. 

Caleb  smiled.  "I've  known  so  many 
of  that  name  that  I  can't  place  him," 
he  observed. 

"Mine  is  William  Parker.  Couldn't  you 
put  me  up?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"I  think  we  might,"  answered  Caleb, 
"if  you  could  be  content  with  a  bed  and 
a  rocker  and  another  chair,  and  an  oil 
stove  and  a  few  cracked  dishes." 

"I   certainly  could,"   said  the   other. 

"You'd  have  to  do  your  own  cooking." 

"All  right!  When  can  you  take  me  over?" 

"To-day — in  about  an  hour's  time,  after 
I  have  made  my  rounds.  Just  hang  about 
here  and  wait  for  me." 

"Very  well.  I  have  some  luggage — a 
couple  of  pairs  of  blankets  and  a  small 
valise." 

"All  right!"  said  Caleb.  "Fetch  'em 
along." 

When  Caleb  returned,  the  man  was 
awaiting  him.  A  battered  valise,  and  the 
blankets  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  dirty  can- 
vas were  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 


The  two  men  got  in,   and  in  a  moment 
Caleb  was  rowing  briskly  from  shore. 

"We  ought  to  have  spoken  about  pay 
before  we  left,"  said  the  man  presently. 
"But  no  doubt  it  will  be  all  right.  What's 
your  charge?" 

Caleb  looked  him  over.  He  had  regular 
features  and  a  pleasant  smile,  but  his  eyes 
were  small,  very  black,  and  shifty.  His 
hands  bore  no  traces  of  manual  labor. 
His  linen  was  clean  and  whole;  his  other 
clothing  of  good  make  and  fit. 

"I  guess  four  dollars  a  week  won't  be 
too  much,"  said  Caleb.  "For  that  we'll 
give  you  houseroom,  all  the  milk  and 
vegetables  you  can  stow  away,  with  a 
bit  of  chicken  now  and  then,  and  fish 
occasionally.  We  don't  eat  no  other  meat, 
but  you  can  get  all  you  need  at  the  butcher 
shop  in  the  village.  Does  that  suit?" 

"Perfectly,"  replied  his  companion. 
Putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  he  drew 
forth  four  silver  dollars,  bright  and  new. 
"Here's  my  week's  board  money,"  he  said, 
handing  the  money  to  Caleb. 

The  stranger  gave  the  brothers  no 
trouble,  though  he  kept  very  much  to 
himself.  He  rose  and  went  to  bed  late. 
He  had  brought  with  him  a  supply  of 
cheap  novels,  which  he  seemed  to  read 
over  and  over.  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  weekly  papers  which 
the  brothers  brought  regularly  from  the 
mainland.  When  the  week  was  ended  he 
again  paid  his  board,  expressing  himself 
as  being  well  pleased  with  the  place  and 
accommodations. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  months  he 
was  still  there.  He  never  went  over  to 
Rough  Lakes,  but  occasionally  would 
take  the  boat  and  row  around  the  island. 

One  day,  after  he  had  been  reading  the 
papers,  he  came  out  to  the  brothers,  who 
were  working  in  the  garden. 

"Fellows,"  he  said,  "I've  got  some 
business  up  in  Boston.  I  may  be  gone  a 
week  or  so.  Can  one  of  you  row  me 
over  to  the  Lakes?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Caleb.  "When  do 
you  want  to  go?" 
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"Soon  as  I  can." 

"The  train  is  due  to  start  at  three-forty," 
said  Caleb.  "It's  two  now." 

"All  right!  I'll  be  ready  in  a  moment," 
rejoined  Parker.  "Suppose  I  can  take 
the  key  of  my  shack?"  he  called  out  a 
moment  later  to  Charlie,  who  was  passing 
the  window. 

"Suppose  you  can,"  answered  the  fisher- 
man. "The  house  belongs  to  you  while 
you  pay  rent  for  it." 

"Come  in  here  a  moment,"  continued 
Parker.  "You  see  that  roll  of  blankets?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  replied  Charlie,  looking 
around  the  room. 

"Well,  they  are  tied  up  in  that  canvas. 
I  never  unpacked  them,  because  I  found 
good  ones  here.  That's  about  all  my 
baggage,  Charlie;  but  I  want  you  to  take 
care  of  it  for  me.  My  old  grandmother 
made  them  herself  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  and  I'm  fond  of  them.  I  carry 
them  round  with  me  everywhere." 

"Better  than  most  grandsons!"  laughed 
Charlie.-  "Want  me  to  carry  them  over 
to  the  house?" 

"Oh,  no!  I'll  leave  them  here.  But  in 
case  the  shack  should  take  fire,  I'd  want 
them  saved  of  course." 

"All  right!  We'll  remember,"  interposed 
Caleb,  who  had  just  appeared.  "We'll 
have  to  be  going  now,  if  you  want  to 
catch  that  train." 

/ 
A    month    had    gone    by    without    any 

message  from  Parker,  when  one  day 
Caleb  received  a  telegram,  which  had 
been  delivered  at  the  store  the  previous 
day.  It  read: 

"Send  blankets  by  Thursday's  boat, 
addressed  to  William  Parker,  U.  S.  Express 
Office,  Boston." 

It  was  already  Thursday,  and  Caleb 
hastened  back  to  the  Island  in  order  to 
return  in  time  for  the  steamer.  Charlie 
had  some  business  ashore  that  afternoon, 
and  the  brothers  set  out  together,  with 
the  blankets  and  some  fresh  vegetables 
for  their  usual  patrons.  When  they  were 


about  halfway  over,  a  sudden  squall 
sprang  up;  it  was  evident  before  long 
that  there  was  small  chance  of  reaching 
the  steamer  in  time.  They  missed  it  by 
five  minutes. 

"What  to  do  now?"  asked  Caleb. 

"Just  take  the  things  back  and  wait  for 
the  next  boat,"  answered  his  brother. 

"Guess  that's  about  right,"  said  Caleb. 

The  squall  had  passed.  But  when  they 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  return  trip, 
heavy  rain,  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  made  their  progress  very  slow 
and  difficult.  It  needed  their  combined 
efforts  to  bring  the  boat  ashore. 

The  outside  covering  of  the  blankets 
was  soaked;  but  the  sun  came  up  again 
before  evening,  and  they  set  the  package 
where  it  would  get  the  benefit  of  the 
heat.  It  was  still  a  little  damp,  however, 
when  they  took  it  in  for  the  night.  After 
some  deliberation  next  day,  they  decided 
to  wait  till  they  heard  again  from  Parker 
before  sending  on  the  blankets. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  Caleb  opened  the 
newspaper. 

"See  here,  Charlie,"  he  remarked. 
"They  got  the  thief  that  stole  the 
Blenhast  jewels,  but  they  'shot  him  dead. 
He  tried  to  run  away.  The  officer  was 
passing  the  Express  Office  and  saw  him 
inside.  And  they  don't  know  any  more 
where  the  jewels  are  than  they  did  before." 

"How  did  they  know  he  was  the  thief?" 
asked  Charlie. 

"A  fellow  that  helped  him  in  the 
robbery — an  old  pal  that  spent  ten  years 
with  him  in  the  penitentiary — peached  on 
him,  because  he  got  off  with  the  jewels 
and  didn't  divide.  This  fellow  was 
arrested  for  another  robbery  and  sent 
to  the  'pen,'  and  confessed  about  the 
Blenhast  affair.  It  seems  the  other  one 
hired  as  coachman  to  the  Blenhasts  and 
got  in  with  the  ladies'  maid." 

"Probably  he  buried  the  jewels  some- 
where, and  no  one  will  ever  find  them," 
said  Charlie. 

"Like  as  not,"   rejoined  his  brother. 


(  Conclusion  next  week.  ) 
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The  Adventurers. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN,    AUTHOR    OF        JACK 
CHUMLEIGH    AT    BOARDING-SCHOOL,"    ETC. 


XIII. 

people  and  young  children  were 
working  in  the  fields,  gathering  the 
aftermath.  The  harvest  had  been  late. 
The  makers  of  bread  were  glad  that  it 
had  been  saved  from  destruction.  Amelie, 
attracted  by  an  enormous  clump  of  blue 
asters,  climbed  the  stone  fence  that 
separated  the  Clos  Pommier  (as  the  apple 
orchard  was  called)  from  the  estate  of 
Count  de  Vassy.  She  had  brought  her 
breakfast  roll  with  her,  as  she  intended 
to  take  a  long  walk;  and  the  second,  or 
real,  breakfast  is  never  before  eleven 
o'clock  in  France.  It  was  a  rather  large 
roll,  and  she  held  it,  unwrapped,  in  a 
piece  of  white  paper. 

Among  the  asters  two  small  children 
were  almost  hidden;  their  brown,  smooth 
heads,  shining  in  the  sunlight,  looked  like 
two  tortoises —  "turtles,"  Amelie,  when 
she  spoke  English,  called  them — swimming 
in  a  softly  moving  lake  of  blue.  They 
were  small  boys.  They  came  forward 
dripping  with  asters. 

"Good  little  girl!"  they  said,  in  high 
tones  that  sounded  like  one  voice. 

Amelie  was  rather  shocked  at  first. 
After  one  had  been  called  "Miss,"  "little 
girl"  did  not  seem  so  agreeable.  Still, 
Amelie  reflected,  she  might  have  made 
the  same  mistake  when  she  was  as  young 
as  these  children. 

"I  am  Jean.  There  is  nothing  to  do 
in  the  fields  this  morning;  so,  that  we 
may  earn  our  breakfast,  we  are  gathering 
the  asters." 

"For  what,  Jean?"  inquired  Amelie, 
looking  down  into  the  little  brown  face. 

"I  am  Pierre,"  interposed  the  younger, 
lifting  his  face  and  showing  a  pair  of 
eyes  bluer  than  the  asters  and  the  little 
blouse  he  wore. 

"We  are  picking  these  flowers  for  the 
graves,"  Jean  said,  taking  up  the  conver- 


sation,— "for  the  graves  of  the  soldiers; 
and  some,  too,  for  our  friends  who  are 
living  soldiers  and  not  in  heaven — 

"I  am  hungry,"  Pierre  went  on,  noticing 
the  fresh  roll  in  Amelie's  hand. 

"You  are  naughty!"  Jean  said,  looking 
hungry  himself.  "You  should  not  ask." 

Ame*lie  had  filled  the  pocket  of  the 
apron,  which  Nicole  had  made  her  put 
on,  with  two  large  pieces  of  sweetened 
chocolate  from  the  precious  box  of  her 
travels.  The  boys  received  the  gift  of  it 
enthusiastically;  they  were  evidently  very 
hungry. 

"But,  Pierre,  we  must  keep  some  for 
our  friends." 

Pierre  reluctantly  broke  his  piece  in  two. 

"Your  friends?  And  your  mother?" 
asked  Amelie. 

"My  mother  is  gone,  and  our  father  is 
in  heaven,  too,"  said  Pierre.  "You  see, 
I  was  six  years  old  that  day  or  the  day 
after;  and  the  soldiers  came,  and  the 
house  fell  down;  so  mother  and  father 
never  came  out.  We  waited  all  day  and 
all  night  for  them." 

Amelie  put  her  arms  around  the  chil- 
dren; they  seemed  of  the  same  age. 

"Oh,  dear,  dear  little  boys!" 

"Big  boys!"  said  Pierre. 

"Who  takes  care  of  you?" 

The  children  were  brown  and  plump 
and  clean. 

"Our  friends." 

"Your  friends?" 

"Yes.  You  seem  to  be  a  nice  little 
girl.  We  shall  ask  them,  that  you  may 
see  them.  But  they  are  still  'sick.  Jean 
and  I  bring  them  flowers  and  apples  and 
green  things  from  our  father's  garden ;  and 
we  sleep  in  their  house,  and  we  say  our 
prayers  to  the  big  captain.  And  sometimes 
we  find  eggs  in  our  henhouse  for  them. 
They  do  not  come  out.  Three  are  afraid 
of  the  Germans,  and  one  of  the  French." 

"I  am  sleepy,"  said  Jean. 

Amelie  sat  down  among  the  wheat 
straws  and  the  flowers.  She  divided  her 
roll  between  them.  Both  little  heads 
rested  against  her. 
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"Sing,"  said  Pierre,  who  was  the  more 
talkative  of  the  two.  "Sing,  as  mother 
used  to  Fing." 

"Sur  le  Pont  d' Avignon,"  murmured 
Jean. 

Ame'lie  began  the  famous  old  song  about 
dancing  on  the  bridge  of  Avignon,  near 
the  old  French  Palace  of  the  Popes  when 
they  were  away  from  Rome  for  a  time. 

"More!"  they  both  exclaimed,  when 
she  had  finished.  And  then  she  sang  three 
times  "There  was  once  a  Shepherdess." 

It  was  growing  very  warm;  and, 
although  Amelie  felt  proud  of  having  been 
adopted  by  these  nice  children,  she  was 
becoming  tired  of  her  constrained  position, 
and  likewise  of  her  own  music. 

"Let  us  go!" 

"No,"  said  Pierre.  "We  are  happy  here. 
The  Old  One  bathed  us  in  the  lake;  we 
have  eaten.  Now  you  will  sing  to  us 
many  times.  We  will  stay." 

"I  must  go  sometime,"  said  Ame'lie, 
rather  crossly.  "You  can  run  home  to 
your  friends.  I  will  sing  one  more  song." 

"You  are  cross,"  said  Pierre,  pouting. 
"Sing,  then,  'There  was  a  Shepherdess' 
twice  more." 

Amelie's  first  impulse  was  to  leave  the 
children.  She  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"Oh,  if  you  are  too  cross  to  sing,  tell 
us  the  story  of  the  good  St.  Christopher," 
murmured  little  Jean.  "He  found  a  boy 
like  me, — just  a  little  boy." 

"Oh,  I  know  it!"  she  said. 

It  was  one  of  her  father's  favorite 
stories.  Bertrand  loved  it.  She  knew  that 
if  she  told  it  once,  she  would  be  forced 
to  tell  it  many  times;  for  children  always 
want  the  same  story  told  over  and  over 
again.  Both  the  little  boys  seemed  deter- 
mined to  remain  with  her  all  day;  they 
leaned  closer  to  her,  and  insisted  on  having 
the  story  of  St.  Christopher  told  four 
times. 

"Now  we  shall  sleep."  Pierre  closed  his 
eyes.  "After  that  you  will  give  us  more 
bread  and  chocolate." 

"Now  we  shall  sleep.  We  are  very  good 
to  go  to  sleep,"  added  Jean. 


"Big  boys  are  not  sung  to  sleep," 
pleaded  Ame'lie,  in  desperation. 

"  You  are  not  a  big  boy;  I  am,  and  I 
know,"  said  Jean.  "Big  boys  are  always 
sung  to  sleep." 

Amelie  was  not  always  good-tempered. 
She  was  tired ;  she  was  hungry ;  her  chance 
of  finding  a  clue  to  her  father's  where- 
abouts had  not  increased;  she  saw  that 
these  two  had  determined  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her,  and  she  resolved  to  steal  away 
as  soon  as  the  sandman  had  completed 
his  work.  But  first,  to  ease  her  conscience, 
she  asked: 

"Why  not  let  me  take  you  to  your 
friends?" 

Pierre  pouted. 

"We  are  displeased  with  you:  you 
will  not  sing.  You  are  a  bad  girl!  Big 
boys  are  always  sung  to  sleep.". 

A  partridge  whirred  in  the  stubble. 

"Oh!" — the  children  became  suddenly 
awake. 

"A  great  bird!"  cried  Jean. 

"You  are  now  a  good  girl."  Pierre 
caressed  Ame'lie's  cheeks  with  his  stained 
fingers.  "You  are  a  good  girl.  You  will 
not  let  the  big  bird  carry  us  off.  Sing!" 

Submissively,  Ame'lie  began  Vaucou- 
bert's  song: 

"If  I  were  stars  in  heaven, 
And  you  were  flowers  on  earth — 

"No!     no!"   cried  both  the  boys. 

"What  do  you  want  now?"  demanded 
Ame'lie,  her  patience  breaking  down. 

"No!  no!"  they  wailed  in  concert. 
"It  is  not  right, — the  Old  One  does  not 
sing  it  that  way.  It  is  this  way." 

They  both  chanted,  in  their  shrill 
voices : 

"If  you  were  queen  of  roses,    • 

And  I  were  king,  \ 

And  all  the  roses  in  the  world  were  mine, 
And  everything, 

We'd  offer  them  upon  Our  Lady's  shrine." 

Ame'lie  felt  as  if  the  world  had  suddenly 
stood  still. 

"Who  taught  you  that?" 

"The  Old  One,"  said  Pierre,  "when  he 
wants  us  to  go  to  sleep." 
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"He  is  cross  sometimes.  He  slaps  us," 
said  Jean,  seeking  for  sympathy. 

"Oh, take  me  to  see  him, dear  children!" 
cried  Amelie,  rising. 

The  "dear  children"  remained  obsti- 
nately rooted  to  the  ground. 

"No;  he  will  slap  you,  too,"  said  Pierre. 
"He  does  not  know  that  the  Germans 
have  gone;  he  will  not  believe  it;  he 
thinks  that  you  are  a  German." 

"He  thinks  that  you  are  a  German," 
added  Jean,  looking  into  her  eyes  to  see 
how  she  would  take  this  assertion.  "No: 
he  would  slap  us." 

"There  is  one  with  him  who  was  a 
German,"  continued  Pierre.  "But  the  Old 
One  slapped  him,  and  he  is  now  a  good 
Frenchman.  He  is  a  giant." 

The  boys  looked  solemnly  at  Amelie; 
they  expected  the  effect  of  this  to  be 
terrible. 

"He  would  kill  you  as  soon  as  look  at 
you,"  said  Jean.  "He  would  fly  away 
with  you,  like  the  big  bird  we  just  saw." 

Amelie  would  have  shaken  these  two, 
if  she  dared. 

"You  do  not  love  me!"  she  said 
suddenly. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  do!"  the  boys  cried. 
"You  gave  us  chocolate.  Come,  we  will 
take  you  to  our  friends." 

Ame'lie  trembled  with  excitement.  The 
children  took  her  hands.  They  led  her 
through  the  stubble,  to  a  long  lane  between 
two  rows  of  poplars,  then  to  an  avenue 
of  beeches  which  led  to  the  Chateau  de 
Vassy.  The  tall  pillars  on  either  side  of 
the  gate  had  fallen  down;  a  bomb  had 
scattered  the  ironwork,  and  the  road 
inside  the  gate  was  covered  with  the 
remains  of  the  lodge  and  the  outhouses. 

"We  can  not  go  in,"  Amelie  said. 

The  boys  pulled  her  through  dangerous 
passages,  into  which  they  went  like 
squirrels.  At  last  they  reached  a  great 
open  space  in  front  of  the  chateau,  which 
had  lost  three  of  its  towers.  The  remains 
of 'these  lay  in  great  heaps  on  the  lawn. 
Amelie,  very  tired,  sat  on  one  of  the 
great  stones.  She  was  trembling.  Perhaps 


she  should  soon  see  Vaucoubert,  and  she 
would  know  about  her  father. 

"Where  are  they — your  old  friends?" 
she  asked. 

The  children  had  forgotten  her.  They 
had  found  a  board,  which  they  had  placed 
on  the  base  of  a  pillar  and  constructed  a 
seesaw.  They  were  shrieking  with  delight. 

"Where  are  your  friends?"  asked 
Amelie,  almost  in  despair. 

"Higher, — higher!"  exclaimed  Pierre. 

Amelie  rose  and  stopped  the  play. 

"Tell  me  at  once,  where  are  your 
friends?  " 

"You  can  not  play  with  us:  you  are 
a  girl.  Go  home!  Let  our  board  alone! 
Higher!"  the  dear  children  shouted. 

Amelie  went  back  to  her  seat  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Her 
tears  might  move  the  boys,  she  thought: 
they  paid  no  attention  to  her.  Almost 
desperate,  she  took  up  the  song: 

"Si  vous  etiez  reine  des  roses, 
Et  moi  le  roi." 

She  kept  her  voice  clear  and  steady, 
saying  a  "Hail  Mary"  softly  between 
each  stanza.  There  was  no  response. 

"Higher!"  called  the  children.  " Houp- 
la!  Houp-la!" 

Now  she  wept  really.  This  sudden  hope 
seemed  gone!  She  bent  her  head  in  her 
hands, — a  lonely  little  girl,  shedding 
tears  among  ruins!  Far  off  sounded  the 
cannon:  the  war  had  not  ceased. 

"  Ame'lie !" 

Beside  her  stood  her  father;  he  em- 
braced her  with  his  left  arm. 

"O  papa!" 

She  looked  up  into  his  face, — a  very 
thin,  white  face.  She  put  her  hand  out 
for  his  right  hand:  there  was  only  an 
empty  sleeve. 

"O  papa!"  she  said  again. 

The  little  boys  left  their  seesaw  and 
came  over  to  Captain  de  Value.  They 
smiled  engagingly. 

"We  brought  your  little  girl;  we  are 
good  boys." 

"I  heard  Vaucoubert's  song,"  said  Cap- 
tain de  Value,  "Our  Lady  guided  you." 
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"No,"  said  Pierre:  "We  brought  her. 
The  Holy  Virgin  may  have  told  us  to 
bring  her,  but  we  brought  her;  we  are 
good  boys." 

"Yes,  yes!"  Captain  de  Value  smiled 
for  the  first  time  in  many  days.  "You 
are  good  boys.  Go  and  play!  Dearest, 
little  girl!" 

"O  father,  you  will  never  leave  me  any 
more!" 

"Dear  child,  I  am  afraid  that  you  will 
be  burdened  by  an  invalid  father.  I  have 
lost  half  an  arm — the  right  unhappily, — 
and  my  left  foot  is  useless." 

"How  you  suffered!  And  I  away  from 
you!" 

"That  is  past,  thank  God!  Vaucoubert, 
who  had  found  my  regiment,  having  lost 
himself  on  the  railways,  was  here  when 
the  enemy  came  and  when  we  drove  them 
out.  He  thought  I  was  dying,  but  now 
I  am  happy.  Come  into  the  chateau. 
My  friend,  the  Count  de  Vassy,  would 
not  object  to  our  being  his  guests,  if  he 
knew  of  it.  We  have  a  colony  here. 
Come,  dearest!" 

Captain  de  Value  could  walk  only  very 
slowly,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  stick.  Amelie 
almost  sobbed  aloud  as  she  felt  her  great, 
big  father,  the  bravest  soldier  in  France, 
lean  heavily  on  her  shoulder. 

"Tell  the  Old  One  that  we  were  not 
bold,  and  that  he  must  not  slap  us!" 
called  Pierre  and  Jean,  from  the  seesaw. 

"Very  well!"  the  Captain  answered. 
"Those  funny  children,  Vaucoubert,  a 
young  wounded  German  officer,  a  fright- 
ened and  sick  farmer,  and  a  convalescent 
cat,  make  up  our  colony.  We  are  well  fed 
and  well  warmed  these  cold  nights;  and  we 
can  perhaps  find  a  little  room  for  you." 

Silently  they  went  through  the  hall 
into  the  drawing-room  of  the  castle.  It 
was  a  very  fine,  large,  square  room,  with 
windows  reaching  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor.  One  of  the  splendid  crystal  chande- 
liers had  been  struck  down  and  lay 
sparkling  in  the  corner.  Otherwise,  there 
was  no  sign  that  a  battle  had  been  near. 
At  one  of  the  open  windows,  a  thin  young 


man  sat  in  an  easy-chair.  He  wore  a 
long  dressing-gown  and  he  looked  very 
weak.  Vaucoubert,  older -looking  than 
ever,  sat  at  the  open  piano.  A  man 
in  a  peasant's  blouse,  holding  a  long- 
handled  coffeepot  ran  away  as  they 
entered.  A  white  cat,  with  pinkish  eyes, 
stood  on  the  piano,  arching  its  back. 

Vaucoubert  turned.    He  was  amazed. 

"Little  Amelie!"  he  cried.  "And  you 
are  not  on  the  ocean?"  He  hugged  the 
little  girl,  and  raised  his  hands  in  blessing 
several  times.  "I  will  compose  a  new 
sacred  song  for  this  day.  We  shall  have 
a  happy  breakfast  together.  Oliver  will 
bring  the  coffee.  See,  I  have  the  little 
table  in  the  corner." 

They  were  silent  while  the  Angelus 
sounded. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Very  Old  Tree. 

The  most  ancient  tree  in  the  world  is 
supposed  to  be  an  oak  in  the  island  of 
Kosso,  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Arboreal  experts  give  2300  years  as  its 
age.  Hippocrates,  the  famous  Greek 
physician,  who  lived  400  B.  C.,  is  said 
to  have  planted  it,  and  also  to  have 
gathered  his  pupils  around  him  under  its 
thick  shade.  This  would  imply  that 
Hippocrates  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  But, 
whatever  his  exact  connection  with  the 
tree,  it  is  enough  that  it  flourished  in 
his  time  to  give  it  a  record  of  longevity. 
The  diameter  of  its  trunk  is  over  eight 
yards,  and  hundreds  of  people  can  be 
sheltered  beneath  its  branches. 


A  Learned  Squirrel. 


@  BOSTON  squirrel,  so  'tis  said, 
^     Fell  fainting  on  his  back 
When  he  heard  a  Hoosier  squirrel  jremark : 
"I  have  this  nut  to  crack." 
For  he  had  learned  to  say  it  thus 

While  at  his  mother's  knee: 
"I  have  this  indehiscent  fruit 

That  now  must  fractured  be." 
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WITH    AUTHORS   AND    PUBLISHERS 


— "Off  Sandy  Hook,"  is  the  title  of  a  collection 
of  short  stories  by  Richard  Dehan,  just  published 
in  London. 

— Messrs.  Burns  &  Gates  make  the  welcome 
announcement  of  a  uniform  reissue  of  seven  of 
Fr.  Coleridge's  books  at  the  exceptionally  low 
price  of  33.  6d.  net  each. 

— Miss  Edith  Staniforth's  new  story,  "Was 
It  a  Marriage?"  is  concerned  with  a  great 
wrong  that  has  been  done  to  the  heroine's 
mother.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Italy. 

— The  new  volume  (IX.)  of  Mr.  G.  de  Vere's 
translation  of  Vasari's  "Lives  of  the  Most 
Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors  and  Architects" 
includes  Michelangelo  and  Titian. 

— "Echos  de  Guerre:  France  et  Kultur!" 
by  the  Rev.  Abbe  M.  M.  Gorse,  S.  T.  D.,  is  a 
1 2  mo  brochure  of  500  pages,  published  by 
P.  Tequi,  Paris.  While  the  work  is  of  course 
pro-Allies  and  anti-German,  it  is  nevertheless 
worth  while  reading,  even  by  those  who  disagree- 
with  the  author's  views  and  who  discount  both 
his  patriotic  interpretation  of  actual  conditions 
and  his  idea  of  the  inevitable  outcome.  The 
concluding  chapter  (on  the  clergy  during  the 
war)  is  exceptionally  interesting. 

—"Father  Tim's  Talks,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  D. 
McEnniry,  C.  SS.  R.  (B.  Herder),  is  a  i2mo 
of  175  pages,  containing  two  dozen  short  stories, 
talks,  sermonettes,  etc.  All  have  appeared 
during  the  past  two  years  in  the  Redemptorist 
magazine,  the  Liguorian,  and  Father  McEnniry 
has  done  well  to  reprint  them  in  book  form. 
Not  a  few  of  these  talks  form  exceptionally 
strong  presentments  of  doctrinal  points,  all 
the  more  forcibly  put  because  of  the  dialogue 
mold  in  which  they  have  been  cast. 

— The  compiler  and  publishers  of  "The 
Pope's  Peace  Offering  Calendar,  1916,"  (Mr. 
Graham  D.  L.  Reynolds,  of  St.  Joseph's  Semi- 
nary, Dunwoodie,  N.  Y.,  and  Messrs.  Sully 
and  Kleinteich,  of  New  York),  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  very  handsome  piece  of  work 
which  they  have  produced.  It  consists  of 
fifty-three  pages,  exquisitely  printed  in  two 
colors,  each  page  presenting,  with  a  week  of 
the  calendar,  a  carefully  selected  and  most 
timely  quotation  from  the  writings  of  Popes 
Leo  XIII.,  Pius  X.,  and  Benedict  XV., 
photogravure  portraits  of  whom  adorn  the 
title-page.  The  lettering  of  the  cover,  which 
is  ornamented  with  the  tiara  and  keys,  is  gold- 


embossed.  A  heavy  silk  cord,  with  tassels, 
in  the  Papal  colors,  artistically  and  ingeniously 
arranged,  serves  the  double  purpose  of  con- 
venience and  embellishment. 

— A  scholarly  presentation  of  a  subject 
interesting,  to  savants  rather  than  to  the  laity 
is  found  in  "Mithraism,"  by  W.  J.  Pythian- 
Adams,  an  issue  in  the  Religions,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  series  of  the  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co. 

— A  happy  suggestion  of  Archbishop  Ireland's 
is  responsible  for  "The  Mass,  The  Holy  Sacrifice 
with  the  Priest  at  the  Altar,"  by  the  Rev. 
John  J.  Wynne,  S.  J.  This  is  an  ideal  prayer- 
book;  it  is  the  Missal,  but  only  those  parts  of 
it  with  which  the  faithful  need  to  be  acquainted. 
It  contains,  that  is,  all  the  Masses  which  the 
faithful  are  obliged  to  attend,  with  others 
which  they  generally  attend.  It  is  all  in  English, 
and  has  explanations  of  the  Mass  and  directions 
for  following  the  priest.  Pastors  and  mission- 
aries would  do  well  to  advise  the  purchase  and 
use  of  this  desirable  prayer-book,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Home  Press,  331  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 

— Even  in  warfare,  says  the  Inland  Printer, 
Germans  do  not  forget  scientific  and  research 
pursuits,  "A  professor  of  Church  History,  Dr. 
Leitzmann,  wrote  to  the  commander  of  the 
troops  in  possession  of  Cambrai,  asking  him, 
if  possible,  to  engage  a  local  or  a  military  pho- 
tographer to  make  a  photographic  copy  of  the 
oldest  German  manuscript  copy  (written  in 
8n)  of  the  Gregorian  Missal,  which  was  to 
be  found  in  the  now  deserted  library  of  Cambrai. 
After  some  search  the  codex  was  found  and  was 
faithfully  and  elegantly  photographed  by  Dr. 
Schamel,  a  Wiirzburg  lawyer,  serving  in  the 
army.  The  new  copy  contains  250  pages  and 
is  finely  bound  in  leather.  It  was  presented 
to  the  University  of  Jena." 

—Too  high  praise  can  hardly  be  given  to 
"Meditations  for  Layfolk,"  by  the  Rev.  Bede 
Jarrett,  O.  P.,  a  well-bound  volume  of  about 
three  hundred  pages,  published  by  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society  of  England,  and  purchasable 
at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  two  shillings, 
sixpence.  A  chief  merit,  the  meditations  are 
all  short.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of  moral 
and  doctrinal  subjects, — some  hundred  and 
fifty  all  told.  There  is  a  minimum  of  the  formal 
"baggage"  of  meditation.  A  brief  formula  is 
given  in  an  introductory  page,  and  some 
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Practical  advice  as  to  the  management  of 
Prayer.  The  text  is  ideal  meditation  matter, 
solid  thought,  suggestive  to  the  highest  degree, 
and  admirably  set  forth.  Father  Jarrett  has 
done  a  great  service  indeed,  and  his  work 
deserves  the  widest  appreciation.  Clerics  and 
religious,  as  well  as  layfolk,  will  find  it  eminently 
profitable. 

— Francis  Deming  Hoyt,  the  Catholic  novelist 
whose  "Catherine  Sydney"  and  "The  Coming 
Storm,"  as  well  as  his  "Life  of  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,"  have  met  with  much  favor,  has 
written  a  timely  new  story,  "The  Modernist," 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  Lakewood  Press, 
Lakewood,  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  novel  dealing 
with  modern  social  life,  and  the  modernism 
discussed  is  rather  the  present-day  liberalism 
in  the  sphere  of  the  family  and  in  society  at 
large  than  the  religious  liberalism  which  the 
term  "modernism"  usually  connotes,  although 
even  the  religious  aspect  is  forcibly  presented. 
While  the  narrative  is  obviously  a  "novel  with 
a  purpose,"  it  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
one,  with  an  atmosphere  of  actuality  that  is 
thoroughly  convincing.  Helen  Seton  and 
Dorothy  Gates,  skilfully-drawn  representatives 
of  the  oldtime  "womanly"  and  the  up-to-date 
"progressive"  woman,  are  concrete  illustrations 
of  types  one  meets  with  in  everyday  life,  and 
the  lesson  of  their  careers  is  too  plain  to  be 
mistaken.  "The  Modernist"  merits  and  should 
have  a  wide  circulation. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Father  Tim's  Talks."     Rev.  C.  D.  McEnniry, 

C.  SS.  R.     75  cts. 

"The  Modernist."  Francis  Deming  Hoyt.  $1.35. 
"In  Father  Gabriel's  Garden."     Elsa  Schmidt. 

75  cts. 
"Socialism,  Feminism,  and  Suffragism."     B.  V. 

Hubbard.    $1.25. 
"The   Practice   of   Mental   Prayer."     Fr.    Rene 

de  Maumigny,  S.  J.    $1.35,  net. 
"Betrothment  and  Marriage."     Vol.   I.     Canon 

Smet,  S.   T.  L.     $2.25. 


"Fourteen  Eucharistic  Tridua."    Rev.  Lambert 

Nolle,   O.  S.   B.     $i. 

"  Lacordaire."     Count  d'Haussonville.    $i. 
"Love's     Gradatory."       Blessed     John      Ruys- 

broeck.     50  cts. 

"On  the  Breezy  Moor."  Mrs.  Macdonald.   $1.50. 
"The   Life   of    Mother   Mary   of   Jesus."     Rev. 

Peter  Suan,  S.  J.    $2.20. 
"Robert     Hugh     Benson:      An     Appreciation." 

Olive  Katharine  Parr.    99  cts. 
"Vocations."    Vol.11.   Rev.  Dr.  H.  Hohn.    $1.75. 
"The   War  and  the   Prophets."     Rev.    Herbert 

Thurston,  S.  J.    $i. 

"Polly  Day's  Island."    Isabel  J.  Roberts.   85  cts. 
"Some     Thoughts     on     Catholic     Apologetics." 

Edward  Ingram  Watkin,  B.  A.    35  cts. 
"The  Ups  and  Downs  of  Marjorie."     Mary  T. 

Waggaman.    45  cts. 
"The    Children    of    the    Log    Cabin."      H.    E. 

Delamare.     85   cts. 
"The   Pearl   of   Great    Price."     Vera    Riccardi- 

Cubitt.    45  cts. 

"Dame  Clare's  Story-Telling."     Elsa  Schmidt. 
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Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Henry  Cutler,  and  Rev.  Edward 
Walsh,  of  the  diocese  of  Richmond;  Rev. 
Bernard  Delaney,  archdiocese  of  New  York; 
Rev.  Joseph  Olejnik,  diocese  of  Detroit;  and 
Rev.  John  Linn,  C.  M. 

Sister  Claude  Agnes,  of  the  Order  of  the 
Visitation. 

Mr.  Frederic  Craigie,  Mr.  Joachim  Brown, 
Mrs.  Mary  English,  Mrs.  Nicholas  Hunt,  Mr. 
Walter  Remo,  Mrs.  Mary  Egerton,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
de  Larralde,  Mr.  Michael  Moloney,  Mr.  E-  J. 
Ney,  Mr.  Thomas  McLaughlin,  Mr.  William 
Butler,  Mrs.  Mary  Shaughnessy,  Mr.  Alexander 
Couture,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Youngblood. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 
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(T)UT  of  my   fog  of  fears 

And  blind  defeat, 

I  did  assail,  with  tears, 

Thy  judgment  seat. 

I  cried  as  my  noonday  faded 

For  pain's  surcease, — 
Long  days  from  tempest  shaded 

And  cool  with  peace; 

.And  loves  of  my  own  choosing, — 

When  fell  again 
The   mercy   of   Thy   refusing 

And  the  old  pain! 


Goodmanham. 


BY    RICHARD    CECIL    WILTON. 


HIS  place  .  .  .  not  far  from 
York  ...  is  still  called  God- 
mundingham."  These  words, 
from  the  "Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory" of  St.  Bede  the  Venerable,  have 
given  a  distinction  all  its  own  to  a  little 
village  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
Here  was  enacted  that  famous  scene 
which  decided  the  first  conversion  of  the 
Northumbrian  Angles.  As  we  stand  in 
its  ancient  church,  we  think  of  the  priest 
of  Woden  casting  a  spear  in  that  very 
spot  at  the  temple  of  his  divinity. 
We  remember  "the  black-haired,  gaunt 
Paulinus"  seeing  at  last  the  result  of  his 
long  patience;  for  Christ  had  triumphed 
over  the  warrior-god  of  the  Saxon.  In 
never-to-be-forgotten  words  the  old  thane 


had  summed  up  the  appeal  which  our 
holy  Faith  makes  to  the  bewildered  soul 
of  man.  "Our  life,"  he  said,  "is  like  a 
sparrow  flitting  .through  the  lighted  hall 
from  the  gloomy  night  on  one  side,  into 
the  shades  once  more  beyond. 

We  see  it  come  from  darkness 
And   into   darkness  go. 

If  Paulinus  can  throw  a  gleam  of  hope  upon 
that  night  of  death,  let  us  listen  to  him." 
And  the  flames  of  Woden's  temple  were  the 
answer  of  Northumbria  to  that  appeal. 

It  was  indeed  worth  the  while  of  the 
Roman  missionary  to  leave  his  sunny 
Italy  for  our  bleak  wolds,  to  hear  those 
words  and  see  that  sight.  What  must 
Britain,  as  it  was  in  those  days,  have 
seemed  to  one  brought  up  in  the  tarnished 
but  still  wondrous  glories  of  Imperial 
Rome, — Britain  long  lost  to  Christ,  and 
become  the  abode  of  half-savage  men? 
And  especially  what  must  the  Yorkshire 
wolds  have  been,  even  now  so  dour  in 
their  aspect,  and  in  that  seventh  century 
still  haunted  by  the  raven  and  the  wolf? 
The  early  poems  of  Tennyson  breathe  the 
spirit  of  the  wolds  as  he  knew  them  in 
neighboring  Lincolnshire.  They  were  an 
inspiration  to  him;  their  hard  coldness 
lives  again  in  his  Oriana. 

When  the  long  dun  wolds  are  ribbed  with  snow 
And  loud  the   Norland  whirlwinds  blow. 

Surely  these  lines  seem  to  bring  before 
us  the  barren  scene  which  met  the  eyes 
of  Paulinus  nigh  thirteen  hundred  years 
since.  But  for  him  that  wilderness  was 
lighted  up  now  by  the  fire  which  burned 
the  heathen  sanctuary,  and  seemed  to 
shine  like  a  beacon  of  faith  upon  the 
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centuries  that  were  to  come.  For  the 
conversion  of  Edwin  the  Red  (the  founder 
of  Edinburg)  had  been  slow  and  tedious. 
He  and  his  people,  like  the  Yorkshiremen 
of  to-day,  were  unwilling  to  adopt  new 
ideas.  Bede  says:  "It  was  a  very  dif- 
ficult task  to  incline  the  King's  lofty  mind 
to  the  humility  of  the  way  of  Salvation." 
Now  at  last  the  Cross  had  won  the 
battle;  and  "on  the  holy  day  of  Easter" 
following,  the  Red  King  was  baptized 
where  to-day  stands  the  dim  crypt  of 
York's  magnificent  minster.  But  it  all 
began  at  Goodmanham.  And  there, 
raised  upon  a  mound  which  is  probably 
the  very  site  of  Woden's  temple,  the 
church,  with  its  massive  structure  and 
sturdy  tower,  yet  remains. 

Passing  within,  we  find  what  appears  to 
be  a  Saxon  font  of  the  very  simplest 
character,  which  tradition  associates  with 
the  baptism  of  Coifi,  the  priest  of  Woden. 
In  this  ancient  church  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  centuries  seem  to  be  recorded  in  stone. 
The  kindly  Providence  which  hides  the 
future  from  our  eyes  made  Paulinus,  in 
his  joyful  moment,  unconscious  of  the 
early  collapse  of  his  own  mission,  and  of 
the  still  more  grievous  calamity  which 
would  fall  upon  the  Catholic  Faith  in 
England  nine  hundred  years  later. 

If,  however,  Paulinus  could  not  look 
forward,  Goodmanham  church  can  look 
back;  and  now  it  seems  to  bear  upon 
its  very  structure  the  glories  and  failures 
of  the  centuries  which  have  intervened 
since  the  dark  Roman  stood  there.  Per- 
haps the  Saxon  font  takes  us  back  to 
Paulinus  himself;  while  the  Norman  nave 
reminds  us  of  the  passing  sorrows  and 
lasting  blessings  which  the  Conquest 
brought  in  its  train, — when  all  Yorkshire 
was  made  "waste,"  as  Domesday  Book 
reminds  us,  even  its  humble  Saxon 
churches  often  given  to  the  fire.  But  from 
these  flames  the  churches,  like  the  Phoenix, 
arose  once  more  in  the  stern  but  glorious 
proportions  of  the  inimitable  Norman 
style.  For  it  is  a  style  which  can  never 
be  adequately  reproduced  in  modern  archi- 


tecture; the  beauties  of  Gothic  may  be 
revived,  but  Norman  never.  As  has  been 
said,  the  Normans  were  great  in  every- 
thing they  did,  —  great  builders,  great 
fighters,  great  lawgivers,  and  great  sinners. 
And  here  at  Goodmanham  they  have  left 
their  mark,  immortalizing  the  site  of 
Woden's  fall  by  one  of  their  own  beauti- 
ful creations. 

In  the  narrow  chancel  arch,  covered 
with  the  characteristic  ornament  of  the 
Conquerors,  we  see  written  another  story. 
It  reminds  us  of  that  principle  of  con- 
servative development  by  which  the  Latin 
Church  gradually  threw  open  the  sanc- 
tuary to  make  more  and  more  clear  to 
the  eyes  of  the  faithful  the  mysteries  of 
the  Holy  Sacrifice.  In  primitive  times, 
the  cramped  opening  to  the  chancel  was 
still  further  blocked  by  the  heavy  wooden 
screen.  At  Goodmanham  we  may  see 
the  large  holes  in  the  stone  which  sup- 
ported the  heavy  wooden  beams  of  the 
Rood.  How  dimly  through  that  narrow 
gate  gleamed  the  lights  within  the  apse! 
How  mysteriously  the  solemn  rites  enacted 
must  have  shown  in  those  days  to  the 
faithful  kneeling  in  the  nave! 

But  a  later  time  made  plainer  the  cere- 
monies of  Holy  Mass.  During  the  turmoil 
under  John  and  his  feebler  son,  when 
the  foundations  of  liberty  for  the  British 
race  throughout  the  world  were  laid  so 
deep,  another  style  of  architecture  cap- 
tivated our  builders.  And  then  perhaps 
it  was  that  a  rector  of  Goodmanham 
pulled  down  the  apse  and  replaced  it  by 
an  Early  English  chancel,  through  whose 
wider  lancets  the  sunlight  came  in 
brighter  streams.  A  better  view  could 
now  be  obtained  of  the  priest  at  the  altar. 
But  this  was  not  enough;  for,  to  use  the 
old  English  word,  a  "squint"  was  added, 
through  which  the  worshippers  in  the 
new  side  aisle  might  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  Elevation. 

What  is  probably  the  effigy  of  this  very 
rector  has  survived  in  fragments.  There 
we  behold  him  in  his  vestments,  holding 
the  chalice  in  his  hands,  as  once  he  stood 
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in  the  renovated  sanctuary,  to  do  his  part 
in  his  own  generation  "to  show  forth  the 
death  of  the  Lord  till  He  come."  And 
of  how  many  like  faithful  men  there  is 
not  even  the  effigy!  But  once  they  were 
there, — 

Till  age  by  age  they  vanished  into  shade; 

Priest   after  priest,   unnamed,   unknown  they 

came, 
Treading  this  stone,   and  at  the  altar  stood 

And  lifted  up  the  -everlasting   Name. 

The  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles 
have  not  left  much  mark  in  this  old  church. 
Fortunately,  perhaps  the  Goodmanham 
people  were  satisfied  with  the  more  solid 
beauties  of  an  earlier  time;  though  here 
and  there  in  a  window  the  traces  of  those 
later  Gothic  days  are  indicated. 

But  the  piety  of  the  generation  imme- 
diately preceding  the  change  of  religion — 
an  age,  as  Cardinal  Gasquet  has  proved, 
so  rich  in  parochial  effort — is  commem- 
orated here  in  the  handsome  font.  Prob- 
ably the  simple  Saxon  font,  in  spite  of  its 
associations,  seemed  too  plain  for  its  holy 
function.  At  any  rate,  it  was  replaced 
by  one  exactly  the  opposite  in  character. 
Rich  in  ornament  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  time,  there  it  stands  in  all  its  carven 
glory.  The  inscription,  which  is  its  chief 
attraction,  runs  something  as  follows: 
"Without  baptism  no  soul  can  be  saved. 
In  this  font  each  one  is  laved.  Of  your 
charity  pray  for  the  souls."  Then  follow 
the  names  of  the  donors.  And  finally: 
"Ave  Maria, — Mary  grace." 

We  can  imagine  the  church  as  it  was 
in  its  perfected  beauty,  still  the  home  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  still  the  place 
where  the  Mother  of  God  was  venerated. 
But  how  soon  desolation  was  to  come! 
The  break  in  unity  produced  by  Henry 
VIII.  was  perhaps  scarcely  perceptible 
in  village  churches;  but  the  ruder  changes 
under  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  were 
unmistakable  in  their  character.  Cardinal 
Manning  has  pictured  a  scene  which 
must  so  often  have  been  enacted  in  those 
dreadful  days,  when  the  priest  removed 
the  Sacred  Host  for  the  last  time  from 


the  altar,  to  avoid  the  coming  desecra- 
tion. And  we  can  think  also  how  the 
image  of  Our  Lady  was  sometimes  carried 
away  to  a  place  of  safety,  to  protect  it 
from  the  ruthless  iconoclasts. 

Years  passed  on,  the  church  in  its 
bareness,  still  keeping  a  kind  of  dignity 
even  when  filled  with  square  pews  and 
dominated  by  a  towering  pulpit.  The 
fourteenth-century  chancel  perhaps  could 
scarcely  recognize  itself  when  arranged 
as  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  drawing-room. 
Lath  and  plaster  covered  all  the  deep- 
splayed  windows,  only  the  east  window 
being  still  allowed  to  give  light;  now  also 
there  was  quite  a  domestic  ceiling,  adorned 
with  a  cornice.  Indeed,  the  chancel  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a  sitting 
room  in  the  neighboring  rectory,  except 
that,  instead  of  family  portraits,  one 
here  found  family  epitaphs.  In  these, 
the  noblest  eighteenth-century  virtues 
were  attributed  to  former  rectors,  whose 
respectable  pedigrees  even  claimed  remote 
relation  to  baronets. 

The  writer  of  this  article  well  remembers 
Goodmanham  church  under  those  com- 
fortable conditions.  But  the  new  spirit 
which  has  changed  the  face  of  the  Estab- 
lishment throughout  England  visited 
even  this  remote  corner  of  the  North. 
Now  we  may  see  the  Church  as  it  was  in 
the  Ages  of  Faith,  "the  same,  yet  not 
the  same,"  to  the  Catholic  heart.  For, 
though  the  frame  is  perfect,  the  picture  has 
gone, — the  Lord  Himself  is  not  there. 

We  were  thinking  just  now  how  in  the 
times  of  destruction,  pious  hands  might 
have  carried  the  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  a  place  of  safety.  And  this  at 
Goodmanham  is  not  necessarily  merely 
a  flight  of  imagination.  About  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  an  old  cottage  was  pulled  down 
in  the  village;  and  there,  hidden  away 
in  the  thatch,  an  image  of  Our  Lady  was 
discovered.  Placed  there  long  since  by 
some  loving  child  of  Mary,  still  it  bore 
witness,  with  the  font  in  the  church,  to 
the  Faith  of  our  Fathers.  Ave  Maria, — • 
Mary  grace. 
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The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 


BY    GEORGINA    PELL    CURTIS. 


XXIV. 

fOU  sent  for  me  to  come  here," 
began  Liz,  as  she  faced  Upkelous. 
"Well,  what  do  you  want?" 

"As  before,  I  want  you.  I  have 
come  here  to  claim  your  promise  to 
marry  me." 

Liz  drew  back,  dislike  and  anger  in 
every  line  of  her  defiant  attitude. 

"Indeed!  And  why  should  you  expect 
me  to  consent  now?  I  only  said  I  would 
do  it  if  you  separated  Ray  and  Nana, 
and  that's  something  you  have  not  yet 
done." 

"Not  so  fast,  my  girl!  Isn't  Plunkett 
under  an  awful  cloud,  with  nothing  to 
prove  that  he  did  not  steal  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  from  his  boss?  Do  you 
think  that  Egan,  who  is  as  proud  as  if 
he  were  Brian  Boru,  will  let  his  girl 
marry  Plunkett  now?" 

Liz  had  not  the  least  idea  who  Brian 
Boru  was,  nor  did  she  care;  but  her 
natural  womanly  sense  was  making  her 
temper  rise  dangerously. 

'"Twas  you  stole  that  money,  Dimi 
Upkelous.  And  do  you  suppose  I  will 
marry  a  thief  any  more  than  you  think 
Nana  Egan  would?" 

"I  did  not  steal  the  money,  Liz,  nor 
has  a  cent  of  it  gone  in  my  pocket;  but 
I  do  know  who  it  was  that  took  it." 

"Led  on  by  you!" 

"All  is  fair  in  love  and  war," 

Liz  took  one  step  nearer  the  handsome 
Greek  until  she  was  close  to  him. 

"You  are  a  fool,  Dimi!"  she  said.  "I've 
told  you  that  before,  and  I  repeat  it  now, — 
the  very  biggest  fool  I  have  ever  known. 
Do  you  think  that  the  cloud  Plunkett 
is  under  will  make  Nana  give  him 
up?  If  you  have  brought  about  all  this 
dreadful  thing  with  that  idea,  you  have 
failed.  Nana  will  only  cling  closer  to 
him,  just  us  I  would.  She  will  love 


him  more  than  ever,  as  is  the  way  with 
us  women." 

Liz  spoke  slowly  but  passionately;  under 
the  stress  of  her  anger  and  love,  rising 
to  heights  of  rhetoric  that  astonished  the 
listening  priest. 

"Well,  then,  I'll  have  to  hatch  another 
plan." 

"If  it  is  no  better  than  this  one,  you 
will  never  succeed." 

"Oh,  you  torment!" 

Liz's  answer  was  a  sounding  box  on 
the  ear  that  made  the  Greek  reel. 

"Go,"  she  said, — "go!  You  make  me 
sick  and  tired.  I  don't  know  which  I 
want  most — to  pitch  you  over  the  cliff 
or  to  see  Ray  and  Nana  separated.  For 
that  I  would  almost  sell  my  soul,  but  I 
would  rather  be  indebted  to  the  devil 
than  to  you." 

There  were  fury  and  despair  in  Liz's 
voice, — a  despair  that  made  the  priest 
realize  her  suffering. 

"Very  well.  I'll  soon  find  a  new  and 
better  way  to  arrange  matters.  As  to 
marrying  me,  you  might  do  worse.  I 
have  money  and  I  am  devoted  to  you. 
You  shall  have  a  life  of  ease  and  com- 
fort. Once  married,  we  can  leave  this 
place  and  travel  about  and  see  the 
world." 

"How  do  you  happen  to  have  so  much 
money?" 

"That's  my  secret." 

"Well,  I  know  how.  I'm  no  fool,  if 
you  are.  You  are  a  spy  and  a  mischief- 
maker,  and  you  are  well  paid  to  be  both." 

"What  of  that?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!  I  wish  you  would 
go  away  and  leave  ,  me  here  alone.  I 
want  time  to  think  before  I  can  go  back 
to  the  hospital  and  face  Miss  Stonewall; 
she's  one  that  sees  your  back  buttons, 
I  can  tell  you,  and  she'll  be  sure  to  ask 
me  what's  wrong." 

Satisfied  that  he  saw  signs  of  yielding 
in  the  girl's  words  and  tone,  Upkelous 
started  toward  the  path  across  the 
mountain.  Father  Roca  had  just  time 
to  hide  behind  a  convenient  boulder,— 
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one  that  was  so  small  he  feared  the 
Greek  would  see  him.  Had  not  the  man 
been  so  deep  in  his  own  thoughts,  he 
probably  would  have  done  so;  as  it  was, 
he  passed  the  priest  at  a  rapid  pace.  A 
moment  later  and  Liz  had  flung  herself 
on  the  ground  and  was  weeping  uncon- 
trollably. The  priest  allowed  the  first 
storm  of  tears  to  spend  itself;  then  very 
quietly  he  walked  out  to  where  the  girl 
lay. 

"Liz!" 

In  a  second  she  was  on  her  feet,  facing 
him,  and  struggling  to  keep  back  her 
tears. 

"Liz,  I  have  heard  all  your  conversa- 
tion with  Upkelous.  Now  I  want  you  to 
come  to  our  little  church  at  once  and 
make  your  confession." 

"I  can't." 

"Yes,  you  can.  You  have  never  been 
since  I  came  here;  and,  my  child,  you 
are  very  unhappy;  you  suffer.  So  did 
the  Divine  Heart  of  Our  Lord  suffer.  It 
is  He,  and  not  I,  who  calls  you  now  to 
come  to  confession." 

Something  in  the  priest's  voice,  gentle, 
yet  firm  and  compelling,  conquered  the 
unhappy  Liz. 

"Very  well,  Father,"  she  said.  "I'll 
come." 

"Then  suppose  you  go  on  ahead?  Go 
into  the  church  and  wait  for  me  there  a 
few  moments.  You  see,  I  am  trusting 
you,  Liz." 

"Yes." 

"That  is  right.  I  won't  be  more  than 
five  or  ten  minutes." 

Quickly,  as  if  not  willing  to  delay  longer, 
Liz  set  off  across  the  mountain.  The 
priest  waited  five  minutes,  then  started 
to  follow  her.  Halfway  across  the  trail, 
at  a  point  where  it  was  enclosed  by  high 
rocks  on  each  side,  a  tall  figure  suddenly 
confronted  him.  It  was  Upkelous.  The 
Greek's  face  was  white  with  fury. 

"I  heard  all  your  talk  with  Liz,"  he 
said.  "I  turned  back  when  I  heard  her 
crying,  and  I've  let  her  pass  on  now. 
But — you!" 


XXV. 

In  a  flash,  Father  Roca  understood 
his  danger.  The  Greek  knew  he  had  over- 
heard all  the  conversation  between  him 
and  Liz;  and  hence  he  was  also  aware 
that  the  priest  was  in  possession  of  the 
information  that  he,  Upkelous,  knew 
who  stole  the  money,  even  if  he  was  not 
the  actual  thief,  —  as,  indeed,  was  the 
case.  Knowing  all  this,  the  priest,  never- 
theless, remained  cool;  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  dangerous  man,  but  one  who, 
perhaps,  could  be  dominated  by  superior 
moral  strength. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"First,  I  want  you  to  leave  my  girl 
alone,  —  she's  not  to  go  to  confession. 
Secondly,  I  want  you  to  swear  you  will 
not  repeat  what  you've  heard  here 
to-day." 

"And  if  I  refuse  both  requests?" 

There  was  an  ugly  look  in  the  Greek's 
eyes  as  he  answered,  with  an  oath: 

"Then  you'll  never  leave  here  alive." 

As-  he  spoke  he  whipped  out  a  revolver 
and  pointed  its  gleaming  barrel  at  the 
motionless  figure  that  faced  him. 

"Demetrius  Upkelous,"  said  the  priest, 
"I  have  long  known  that  you  are  the 
most  disturbing  element  among  the  men 
who  are  working  to  upset  the  miners. 
Everything  you  have  put  your  hand  on 
is  for  an  evil  purpose.  Liz  Palacky  does 
not  love  you,  and  you  are  playing  with 
her  jealousy  and  despair  to  try  to  win 
her.  You  and  your  confederates  have 
done  your  best  to  blast  the  reputation 
of  an  innocent  man;  and,  besides  this, 
you  are  doing  everything  in  your  power 
to  bring  to  naught  all  Mr.  Stone  wall's 
plans  for  the  betterment  of  his  miners. 
Taken  all  in  all,  I  have  enough  evidence 
against  you  to  have  you  put  in  prison." 

Upkelous'  reply  was  unexpected. 

"I    like   your   nerve,"    he   said. 

The  priest,  who  had  never  removed 
his  eyes  from  the  Greek,  took  one  step 
nearer  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver. 

"Are  you  going  to  let  me  pass?"  he 
asked. 
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"By  God,  no!  I'll  give  you  just  five 
minutes  to  make  up  your  mind  to  swear 
that  you'll  leave  Liz  alone;  also  that  you 
will  shut  your  mouth  about  the  other 
thing;  otherwise  I'm  going  to  shoot." 

The  Greek  took  out  his  watch  as  he 
spoke.  And  at  the  same  instant  a  figure 
from  behind,  that  had  come  up  swiftly 
and  noiselessly,  hurled  itself  upon  him, 
and  there  was  a  flash  and  a  report  as 
the  revolver  sent  a  discharge  skyward. 
Upkelous  had  pulled  the  trigger,  but  not 
until  the  fiddler,  who  had  come  on  the 
scene,  had  bent  the  would-be  murderer's 
arm  above  his  head.  He  followed  this 
up  by  wrenching  the  weapon  from  the 
Greek;  then  he  stood  back,  the  while 
Upkelous  planted  himself  against  a  rock, 
scowling  at  his  captor  in  angry  defiance. 

Still  keeping  his  eye  on  the  Greek,  the 
fiddler  addressed  the  priest. 

"You  go  now,  Father,"  he  said;  "and 
I'll  settle  this  man.  He  can't  harm  any 
one  now." 

Father  Roca  thought  of  Liz,  of  his 
anxiety  to  pluck  this  brand  from  the 
burning,  and  his  fear  that  if  he  did  not 
hurry  she  would  get  tired  of  waiting 
and  go. 

"Ace  you  sure  that  you  can  manage 
him  alone?"  he  asked. 

"Quite  sure.  He  is  unarmed,  and  I 
particularly  want  to  speak  to  him  alone." 

"Very  well,  then;    I  will  go." 

The  priest  departed;  and,  waiting  until 
his  footsteps  could  no  longer  be  heard, 
the  fiddler  advanced  to  the  Greek.  Still 
holding  the  revolver  in  his  right  hand, 
he  bent  down  and  whispered  in  the  man's 
ear.  The  effect  of  what  he  said  was 
magical.  The  Greek  turned  ghastly  pale 
and  slid  down  on  his  knees,  seeming  to 
crumple  up  like  paper. 

"Mercy!"  he  said,  —  "mercy!  I'll 
promise  anything  you  want." 

"Very  well.  You  are  to  leave  the  camp 
at  once  and  ge  hence.  You  are  to  cease 
your  agitation  among  the  miners,  and 
above  all  you  are  to  let  Father  Roca 
alone.  If  I  find  that  you  disobey 


one  of  these  commands,  you  know  what 
I  will  do." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  promise.  I'll  go  away  this 
very  night." 

The  fiddler  drew  back,  put  the  revolver 
in  his  coat  pocket,  and  folded  his  arms. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "you  may  go." 

And  the  Greek,  trembling  and  shaking, 
with  no  thought  of  trying  to  do  battle 
with  the  man  who  had  so  coolly  put  the 
revolver  in  his  pocket,  turned  and  fled. 

That  night  Arthur,  coming  home  very 
late,  was  handed  a  large  package  that 
had  been  waiting  for  him.  Opening  it, 
he  found  every  cent  of  the  money  that 
had  been  stolen  from  Plunkett's  safe. 
How  had  it  been  returned?  Ferguson 

had  been  all  day  at  D ,  having  some 

repairs  made  on  the  car;  so  it  was  Jake, 
the  colored  man,  who  received  the  package. 
His  testimony  threw  no  light  on  the 
matter,  however.  A  tagged  boy,  with  a 
shock  of  hair  falling  over  his  eyes,  had 
brought  the  packet.  Who  he  was  Jake 
did  not  know,  except  that  the  boy  was 
a  stranger,  to  him.  So,  for  the  present, 
Arthur  gave  up  trying  to  find  out.  If  a 
clever  thief  had  extracted  the  money  from 
the  safe,  an  equally  clever  person  had 
returned  it. 

Father  Roca  had  found  Liz  prostrate 
before  the  shrine  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  nor 
did  she  seem  to  know  that  she  had  been 
there  some  time.  Very  gently  he  spoke  to 
her;  and  five  minutes  later  she  was  kneel- 
ing in  the  confessional,  unburdening  her 
heart  of  a  load  that  had  become  too  heavy 
to  be  borne  alone.  When  she  came  out 
again  it  was  a  changed  Liz.  Rightly  the 
priest  had  gauged  her  character  and  its 
power  for  good  or  evil.  In  the  supreme 
test  Holy  Mother  Church  had  reached 
out  a  hanid  and  saved  her. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BY  work  one  accustoms  one's  self  to  a 
severe  and  active  life,  and  the  character 
gains  as  much  by  it  as  the  mind. 

— Ozanam. 
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Napoleon's  Great-Uncle. 


BY    ROBERT    N.    RYDER. 


SOME  four  miles  from  Florence,  on  the 
road  to  Siena,  upon  a  picturesque 
elevation  rich  in  gorgeous  vegetation,  rises 
the  village  of  San  Casciano,  celebrated 
for  its  Albergo  della  Campana,  whither 
Machiavelli  was  wont  to  come  from  his 
villa  near  by,  and,  vested  like  the 
peasants,  mix  with  them,  quarrel  with 
the  inn-keeper,  and  commit  a  thousand 
other  antics,  in  order,  he  declared,  to 
ease  his  brain  after  too  prolonged  appli- 
cation to  his  famous  "Prince,"  and  other 
literary  labors. 

'  Not  far  from  San  Casciano,  amid  a 
smiling  valley,  lies  hid  a  small  village, 
found  on  no  geographical  map:  only 
some  houses  surrounding  a  modest  little 
church.  Here,  in  1807  —  at  the  epoch  of 
the  utmost  splendor  of  the  Napoleonic 
Empire — dwelt  an  aged  parish  priest 
named  Bonaparte.  He  was  as  poor  and 
obscure  as  if  one  who  bore  his  name  had 
not  had  himself  crowned  Emperor  of  .the 
French,  and  had  not  spread  the  glory  of 
his  family  throughout  the  world;  he  was 
as  humble  and  unambitious  as  if  he  were 
not  the  uncle  of  Letitia  (Madame  Mere), 
and  the  great-uncle  of  that  thunderbolt 
of  war,  who  had  subjugated  all  Europe, 
and  made  and  unmade  the  kings  of 
several  nations. 

None  around  him  suspected  Padre  Bona- 
parte's glorious  relationship.  He  had 
entirely  forgotten  his  native  Corsica,  and 
thought  only  of  his  few  parishioners, 
simple  and  humble  like  himself.  His 
regular  and  monotonous  life  seemed  des- 
tined to  finish  tranquilly  in  the  tomb, 
dug  in  the  graveyard.  His  parishioners 
were  his  family,  and  he  cared  for  and 
loved  them  like  an  old  father. 

There  were,  however,  three  objects  of 
his  special  predilection  and  interest — 
namely,  a  hen,  a  peasant  girl,  and  a 
youth.  The  hen  was  as  white  as  snow 


(whence  her  name  Bianca),  and  an  ex- 
cellent layer  of  eggs;  and  when  the  old 
priest  dined  under  the  arbor  near  his 
little  garden,  the  hen  would  peck  the 
crumbs  from  his  table;  when  he  called 
her  from  a  distance,  she  would  fly  to  him 
and  crouch  at  his  feet. 

Martha  was  a  robust  young  girl,  a 
fresh  and  joyous  field  beauty.  Padre 
Bonaparte  had  found  her  and  sheltered 
her  when  an  orphan  child,  forsaken  by 
all:  and  with  innocent  delight  watched 
her  development  day  by  day,  until  she 
bloomed  like  a  rose,  and,  with  her  beautiful 
black  eyes,  fine,  regular  features,  and  tall, 
slim  figure,  became  the  pet  and  pride  of 
the  little  village.  The  priest,  solicitous  as 
to  her  future,  had  already  mentally 
selected  her  a  good  husband  in  the  person 
of  Thomas,  his  sacristan,  the  third  object 
of  his  affections.  This  latter  was  the 
priest's  factotum:  he  dug  his  garden,  did 
his  cooking,  served  his  Mass,  rang  the 
bell,  blew  the  organ,  and  prepared  the 
altar.  He  was  an  excellent  youth,  some- 
what noisy  but  honest,  boastful  but 
affectionate;  in  short,  these  two  were 
most  worthy  of  the  special  good  will  of 
their  beloved  pastor. 

Everything  was  going  on  as  usual  in 
the  home  of  Padre  Bonaparte,  when  one 
fine  summer's  day  an  unwonted  noise 
set  the  village  in  an  uproar.  Men  and 
women  rushed  forth  from  their  houses  to 
gaze  on  a  hitherto  unseen  spectacle.  It 
was  a  troop  of  cavalry,  who  defiled  through 
the  one  stree£  of  the  village,  and  halted 
at  the  door  of  the  humble  parochial 
residence,  round  which  had  clustered  a 
crowd  of  children,  eager  to  examine  and 
to  touch  the  uniforms  and  the  sabres  of 
the  ^soldiers.  The  commander  of  the 
troop,  glistening  with  gold  and  decora-, 
tions,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  plumed 
helmet,  went  up  to  the  parish  priest,  who 
stood  with  bowed  head,  not  yet  knowing 
to  what  species  of  martyrdom  he  was  to 
be  doomed. 

"Fear  naught,  sir  priest,"  began  the 
general;  "I  come  on  the  part  of  the 
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Emperor.  Your  name  is  Bonaparte,  is  it 
not?  And  you  are  the  uncle  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy, 
if  I  be  riot  mistaken?" 

"I  believe  so,  sir,"  stammered  the 
reassured  priest,  who  had  a  confused 
recollection  of  the  good  fortune  of  his 
great-nephew,  which,  however,  he  viewed 
as  a  distant  fact,  that  in  nowise  concerned 
himself. 

"The  mother  of  his  Majesty — 

"Letitia?"  interrupted  the  priest.  "It 
is  good  of  her  to  remember  me." 

"Madame  Mere,"  resumed  the  general, 
"has  spoken  of  you  to  his  Majesty." 

"To  little  Napoleon?" 

"Yes,  to  the  Emperor,  sir.  They  do 
not  deem  it  fitting  that  one  of  their  near 
relatives,  such  as  yourself,  should  remain 
ignored  in  a  poor  little  country  parish, 
whilst  his  family  rule  Europe,  and  whilst 
your  nephew,  reverend  sir,  fills  the  entire 
world  with  the  fame  of  his  valorous  deeds. 
The  Emperor  sends  me  to  you.  You  have 
but  to  speak.  What  honor,  what  position, 
or  high  office,  flatters  your  ambition?  Do 
you  prefer  a  bishopric  in  France  or  in 
Italy?  But  perhaps  you  would  rather 
exchange  your  black  cassock  for  the 
scarlet  robqs  of  a  Cardinal?" 

The  greatest  personage,  in  point  of 
dignity,  whom  the  poor  priest  had  ever 
seen  in  his  whole  life  was  the  Bishop  of 
Fiesole,  who  came  once  a  year  to  the 
little  village  to  administer  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Confirmation.  Hence  one  may 
imagine  the  effect  upon  his  fancy  of  the 
offer  of  still  greater  magnificence  and 
sacerdotal  preferrhent  made  him  by  the 
general.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then 
said: 

"Is  all  this  you  tell  me,  sir,  really 
true  ? ' ' 

The  general  smiled.  "Perfectly  true," 
he  answered. 

"Sir,"  continued  the  simple  old  priest, 
"surfer  me  to  retire  for  a  short  space.  I 
need  some  time  to  reflect  ere  changing  my 
fortunes  so  suddenly." 

And  he  withdrew  into  a  little  room,  with 


a  window  overlooking  the  front  gate  of 
the  cottage. 

Meanwhile  the  courtyard  was  a  scene 
of  the  wildest  confusion  and  tumult. 
The  general's  escort  had  unsaddled  their 
chargers,  and  the  soldiers  were  smoking, 
laughing,  and  making  an  inconceivable 
uproar.  Martha,  hidden  in  a  corner,  was 
closely  watching  the  spectacle  so  novel  to 
her.  Thomas  was  eagerly  examining  the 
shining  sabre-hilts,  the  brilliant  uniforms, 
the  glistening  stamped  buttons,  etc.; 
whilst  the  white  hen  ran  terrified  between 
the  legs  of  the  horses. 

Martha's  eyes  were  becoming  gradually 
accustomed  to  the  sight,  when  ^a  young 
dragoon  advanced  smilingly  toward  her, 
and  entered  into  conversation;  the  girl 
did  not  draw  back:  on  the  contrary, 
her  new  acquaintance  .seemed  to  please 
her.  Thomas  at  once  hastened  to  her  side, 
but  she  sent  him  away,  with  the  reminder 
that  it  was  midday,  and  he  had  not  yet 
rung  the  Angelus.  Thomas  showing  some 
anger  at  this,  the  dragoon  coolly  seized 
him  by  the  ear,  and,  after  whirling  him 
through  a  series  of  pirouettes,  hurled  him 
into  the  midst  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  by 
whom  the  unfortunate  sacristan  was  wel- 
comed with  every  species  of  sarcasm. 
"Oh!  here  is  a  young  fellow  who  wastes 
his  youth  in  ringing  bells  and  digging 
gardens.  Come  with  us;  we  will  give 
you  a  fine  uniform,  a  shining  sabre,  and 
a  magnificent  charger.  Leave  this  den 
of  a  village;  you  shall  learn  the  art  of 
war,  shall  see  the  world,  and  enjoy  life 
to  the  full." 

Whilst  this  was  going  on,  a  heavy 
dragoon,  who  evidently  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  regimental  rations,  gave 
chase  to  the  priest's  chicken,  and  poor 
Bianca  strove  vainly  to  escape  from  her 
persecutor. 

"Martha,  go  at  once  to  your  aunt!" 
shouted  the  priest  from  his  room-window. 
"Good  Mister  Dragoon,  pray  leave  poor 
Bianca  in  peace!" 

But,  alas!  the  priest's  voice  had  not  the 
power  of  that  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
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One  dragoon  continued  to  pay -court  to 
the  young  girl,  the  other  persisted  in 
chasing  Bianca;  Thomas,  instead  of 
sounding  the  Angelus,  stood  complacently 
stroking  the  flank  of  a  horse,  and  the 
glistening  hilt  of  a  large  sabre;  and  ere 
long  the  suitor,  who  had  persuaded  Martha 
to  go  with  him  to  the  next  village 
and  promise  marriage  before  the  priest, 
mounted  his  steed,  swung  the  girl  to  the 
crupper,  and  disappeared  with  her.  At 
the  same  time  the  heavy  dragoon  seized 
poor  Bianca. 

"Martha!  Martha!—  Pray,  Sir  Dra- 
goon, let  that  hen  alone!"  exclaimed  the 
priest. 

Thomas,  hearing  his  master's  voice, 
flew  to  the  assistance  of  Bianca,  and, 
unable  to  save  Martha,  rescued  the 
terrified  hen. 

Padre  Bonaparte  now  hurried  in  search 
of  the  general. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Monsignor?"  in- 
quired the  latter,  startled  at  his  pale, 
distressed  countenance. 

"Monsignor!  I  beseech  you,  General, 
cease  these  jokes,"  answered  the  unhappy 
priest.  "Ere  your  arrival,  I  had  a  nice, 
honest  and  good  servant-girl:  she  has 
just  disappeared." 

"Disappeared?  What  do  you  mean? 
Please  explain  yourself,  Padre." 

"Yes,  General.  Martha,  my  godchild — 
a  poor  orphan,  whom  I  have  brought  up 
and  trained — has  just  gone  off,  before  my 
very  eyes,  with  one  of  your  troopers." 

"An  elopement  in  your  home! — from 
the  house  of  the  Emperor's  uncle!  The 
culprit  shall  be  punished:  he  shall  be 
shot  forthwith.  Here,  quarter-master, 
which  one  of  your  men  has  committed 
this  offence?" 

"Oh!  for  sweet  mercy's  sake,  I  do  not 
want  blood  shed,  General.  If  the  trooper 
be  a  gooot,  honest  man — 

The  quarter-master  told  the  story. 
There  had  been  no  violence:  the  girl  was 
quite  willing  to  elope  with  the  trooper, 
who  was  an  under-officer,  about  to  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  quarter-master, 


and  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  He  was  esteemed  by  all  his 
comrades  as  a  man  of  honor.  They  had 
gone  to  the  priest  in  the  next  village. 

"He  will  marry  the  girl,"  said  the  gen- 
eral; "be  quite  sure  of  that.  He  feared 
you  would  not  consent  to  let  her  go  from 
the  village." 

The  priest  glanced  round  uneasily  in 
search  of  his  dear  hen;  but  the  severity  of 
the  general,  who  had  threatened  to  have 
the  dragoon  shot,  hindered  him  from 
asking  for  the  fowl;  he  dreaded  to  com- 
promise the  life  of  a  man  through  affection 
for  an  animal.  Just  then  entered  Thomas, 
bearing  in  his  hands  poor  Bianca,  unable 
to  stand,  her  eyes  closed,  and  seemingly 
dying.  The  priest  took  her  from  him, 
opened  her  mouth,  gave  her  a  few  drops 
of  wine,  and  she  soon  revived,  stirred 
her  legs,  and  flapped  her  wings.  Thomas 
seized  that  moment  to  say: 

"Padre,  they  have  promised  me  that 
I  shall  become  captain,  general,  I  know 
not  what.  I  am  going  to  be  a  dragoon." 

The  good  priest  looked  sorrowfully  at 
the  general,  and  began: 

"General,  I  thank  -my  nephew,  the 
Emperor,  and  choose  to  remain  parish 
priest  of  this  little  unknown  village,  where 
I  have  lived  for  so  many  years,  tranquil 
and  happy  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  duties, 
and  of  works  of  charity  toward  my  parish- 
ioners. I  desire  neither  bishopric  nor 
Cardinal's  hat,  nor  any  other  of  this 
world's  honors.  I  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  you  see  how  God  has  punished  me. 
Tell  Letitia  that  I  trust — in  fact,  I  firmly 
believe — she  keeps  the  same  good  con- 
science she  had  when  a  child.  Salute 
in  my  name  my  great-nephew,  little 
Napoleon.  God  preserve  to  them  their 
thrones!  I  thank  them  for  having  thought 
of  their  poor  old  uncle.  Go,  General,  I 
entreat  you;  and  if  you  respect  the  will 
of  the  uncle  of  your  Emperor,  do  not 
again  come  hither." 

However,  when  the  Emperor  had  once 
issued  an  order,  it  must  be  obeyed  at  all 
hazards,  If  Napoleon  said,  "Take  that 
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city,"  it  was  taken,  the  words  of  the  great 
conqueror  being  apparently  written  in  the 
book  of  Fate. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  general  was 
forced  to  use  every  exertion  to  wrest  the 
Emperor's  great-uncle  from  his  parish ;  he 
accordingly  insisted,  entreated,  besought, 
and  threatened ;  the  more  so  that  he  could 
in  nowise  comprehend  how  a  man,  utterly 
without  riches  or  any  worldly  advantages, 
could  resist  the  temptation  of  the  honors, 
dignities,  and  grandeur  of  this  life.  The 
priest  remained  immovable  in  his  deter- 
mination; but  when  it  came  to  threats, 
the  aged  Padre  Bonaparte  answered  with 
the  haughtiness  of  a  Corsican,  and  with 
the  authority  of  a  great-uncle  not  to  be 
overawed  by  the  arrogance  of  his  nephew. 
The  general  was  constrained  to  depart, 
his  object  unattained;  and,  finally,  his 
turbulent  and  riotous  escort  relieved 
the  peaceful  village  of  their  unwelcome 
presence. 

When  the  Emperor  learned  of  the 
unsuccessful  embassy,  and  of  the  modesty 
of  a  Bonaparte,  he  smiled,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

Martha  espoused  the  dragoon,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  found  herself  wife  of 
a  colonel.  Thomas  became  captain  in  the 
Imperial  Guards. 

Good  Padre  Bonaparte,  died  placidly 
ere  the  close  of  the  Empire,  amid  the  tears 
and  affectionate  regrets  of  his  parishioners, 
and  was  the  happiest  and  most  fortunate 
of  his  entire  family. 


Some  Ancient  Irish  Customs,  Religious 
and  Social. 


At  Sunset. 


BY    SPEER    STRAHAN. 


*TTAR  to  the  many-gloried  west, 
Upon  the  clouds  of  sunset  throned, 

That  City  Beautiful  doth  rest, — 
Fairer  than  Orient  ever  owned. 

Jacinth  and  chrysoprase  there  glow; 

Crystal  each  arch  and  lifted  spire; 
And  opened  gates  of  pearl,  where  go 

Angels  whose  wings  are  tipped  with  fire. 


BY    MARIAN    NESBITT. 


THE  customs,  both  religious  and  social, 
of  the  ancient  Irish  are  most  inter- 
esting and  curious.  One  of  the  oldest  of 
these — that,  namely,  of  turning  "sunwise" 
(from  left  to  right) — has  come  down  from 
pagan  to  Christian  times.  It  was  practised 
by  the  glorious  Apostle  St.  Patrick,  who, 
after  having  been  presented  by  Dare  with 
the  site  of  his  future  cathedral  at  Armagh, 
consecrated  the  entire  spot  to  the  service 
of  Almighty  God  by  walking  in  solemn 
procession  sunwise  round  the  rath,  holding 
in  his  hand  his  crosier  ("the  Staff  of 
Jesus"),  and  followed  by  his  attendant 
priests  and  clerics.* 

We  read  that  when  the  King  of  Ulster 
invaded  Munster,  St.  Findchuna  marched 
at  the  head  of  the  Munster  sovereign's 
forces,  "having  his  crosier  in  his  hand," 
and  bore  three  times  right-hand-wise 
round  the  army  the  celebrated  "Battle- 
Book"  ("Cathach")  of  the  O'Donnells, 
to  "ensure  victory."  The  Ulster  host 
were  completely  routed,  we  are  told;  and 
it  may  be  added  that  this  rite  (for  so  it 
really  was)  continued  to  be  performed  up 
to  the  fifteenth  century. 

Another  Irish  saint,  Senan,  a  century 
later  than  St.  Patrick,  "consecrated 
Scattery  Island"  by  walking  round  it 
from  left  to  right.  Indeed,  such  examples 
are  too  numerous  to  mention.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  to  move  the  con- 
trary way — from  right  to  left — was  be- 
lieved to  bring  disaster;  and  old  tales 
still  extant  relate  how  certain  persons, 
practising  this  left-hand  turn-  with  evil 
or  contemptuous  intent,  met  with  a 
terrible  fate. 

The  Irish  had  a  preference  for  certain 
numbers.  In  their  writings^  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  three,  seven,  and 
nine, — the  latter  being  looked  upon  as 

*    Stokes'  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  p.  348. 
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almost  sacred,  so  lucky  was  it  considered 
to  be.  This  species  of  superstitious  rev- 
erence which  in  pagan  times  led  men  to 
have  nine  chariots — either  joined  together 
or  arranged  two  in  front,  two  behind,  two 
on  each  side,  and  one  in  the  centre — 
induced  also  an  extraordinary  veneration 
for  the  "nine  waves,"  to  which  a  mystic 
virtue  was  attributed  even  after  the 
dawn  of  the  true  Faith. 

How  strong  was  this  belief,  we  see  from 
the  story  of  Coleman  O'Cluasaige,  chief 
professor  of  St.  Finnbarr's  School  in  Cork. 
During  the  prevalence  of  a  dreadful 
malady  that  devastated  Ireland  in  664,  he 
took  with  him  fifty  of  his  pupils,  and  fled 
over  the  sea  to  a  certain  island,  because, 
adds  the  ancient  chronicle,  "the  learned 
say  that  pestilence  does  not  make  its 
way  farther  than  nine  waves."  Again, 
it  may  be  remembered  that  he  who  found 
any  valuable  object  floating  on  the  sea 
"nine  or  more  waves  out  from  land," 
was  entitled  to  keep  it,  "no  matter  to 
whom  it  belonged,"  and  whether  the  owner 
gave  permission  or  not. 

Very  curious  and  interesting,  too,  are 
the  early  Irish  superstitions  and  beliefs 
concerning  the  wind.  In  a  poem  written, 
according  to  learned  authorities,  about 
the  tenth  century,  the  fate  of  the  year 
depends  upon  the  wind  that  happens  to 
blow  on  the  1st  of  January;  good  fortune 
or  ill  being  the  respective  property  of  each 
particular  point  of  the  compass.  We  learn 
that  "God  made  four  chief  winds,  four 
subordinate  winds,  and  four  other  subor- 
dinate winds,  so  that  there  are  twelve 
winds.  .  .  .  God  also  made  the  colors  of 
the  winds,  so  that  the  colors  of  all  those 
winds  are  different  from  one  another." 
The  south  wind  was  white,  the  east  purple, 
the  north  black,  and  so  on. 

Trial  by  ordeal  existed  in  Ireland  from 
the  remotest  ages,  and  continued  to  be 
practised  for  hundreds  of  years  after  the 
conversion  of  the  country  to  Christianity. 
Some  ordeals  were,  of  course,  essentially 
pagan  or  druidical  in  origin,  like  the  red- 
hot  iron  over  which  an  incantation  was 


recited  before  placing  it  in  the  hand  of 
the  accused,  who  when  innocent  remained 
uninjured.  Much  the  same  in  character 
was  a  vessel  of  silver  and  gold,  called 
"the  Cauldron  of  Truth."  This  vessel 
having  been  filled  with  boiling  water, 
the  person  brought  for  trial  plunged  his 
hand  into  it,  and  if  unscalded  he  was 
adjudged  "not  guilty."  Another  ordeal 
gives  evidence  of  the  Christian  Faith.  It 
consisted  in  putting  three  lots  into  a 
bag  or  bowl, — "one  for  guilt,  one  for 
innocence,  and  one  for  the  Trinity."  If 
the  suspected  criminal  drew  the  last 
(which,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose, 
was  "used  as  a  sort  of  invocation"  to 
Heaven  for  justice),  he  must  put  it  back 
and  draw  again  until  he  brought  out  either 
of  the  others.  Such  examples  might  be 
almost  indefinitely  multiplied.  They  prove 
that  trial  by  ordeal  prevailed  in  Ireland — 
as,  in  fact,  it  did  throughout  Europe — 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Belief  in  the  Evil  Eye  was  almost 
universal  amongst  the  ancient  Irish;  and 
the  superstition  remains  to  this  day, 
together  with  the  conviction  that  mis- 
fortune will  follow  the  doing  of  certain 
acts.  For  instance,  it  was  forbidden  to 
bring  arms  into  the -Palace  of  Tara  after 
sunset,  and  ill  luck  would  fall  upon  those 
who  attempted  to  do  so. 

Again,  many  curious  prohibitions  were 
imposed  on  kings.  The  King  of  Ulster 
was  forbidden  to  listen  to  the  singing  of 
the  birds  of  Lough  Swilly,  or  to  bathe  in 
Lough  Foyle  on  May  Day.*  For  the 
King  of  Ireland,  it  was  unlucky  to  alight 
from  his  chariot  or  horse  on  Moy  Breagh 
on  a  Wednesday,  or  to  lead  his  army 
across  Ath  Maighnc  (a  ford  on  the  River 
Inny)  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  ist  of 
November.  To  pass  on,  however,  to  more 
Catholic  beliefs  and  customs. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  hymns 
composed  by,  or  in  honor  of,  the  early 
Irish  saints  were  used  as  "protectors,"  or 
preservatives,  against  danger  and  accident. 
Many  of  these  sacred  poems  are  still 

*   "  Book  of  Rights,"  p.  249. 
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extant.  That  they  were  recited  as  road 
safeguards  is  beyond  doubt,  from  the  words 
of  an  Irish  writer  in  his  introductory 
notice  to  St.  Columbkille's  hymn.  It  was 
composed,  tradition  says,  when  the  saint 
was  travelling  alone  northward,  over  the 
mountains;  and  "it  will,"  says  the  old 
annalist,  "be  a  protection  to  any  person 
who  will  repeat  it  going  on  a  journey." 

Travellers  were  also  familiar  with  the 
pious  practice  of  wearing  a  "Gospel,"  or 
part  of  a  Gospel,  folded  up  and  enclosed 
in  a  small  leather  case,  or  piece  of  silk 
or  cloth,  as  many  of  us  to-day  wear  the 
first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  from 
the  first  to  the  fourteenth  verse.  It  is 
related  of  St.  Finnen  of  Clonard,  that  of 
the  three  thousand  saints  who  came  from 
every  point  to  learn  wisdom  from  him,  no 
one  went  from  him  without  a  "crosier 
or  a  Gospel,  or  some  other  well-known 
token."  These  words  not  only  serve  to 
show  that  the  great  Irish  saints,  and  heads 
of  the  most  famous  universities,  were  in 
the  habit  of  giving  some  remembrance  to 
their  disciples  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and 
regard:  they  also  prove  that  a  "Gospel" 
was  a  favorite  object  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  very 
early  times  pious  persons  would  pray  with 
their  arms  extended  so  as  to  form  a  cross, 
in  the  manner  beloved  and  practised  by 
the  seraphic  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  later 
days.  This  custom  was  known  as  the 
"cross-prayer."  That  it  was  of  extremely 
ancient  origin  is  evident  from  the  allusions 
to  it  in  old  documents.  One  writer  remarks 
that  "in  prayer  the  eyes  speak  to  God 
by  being  raised  up  to  Him,  the  knees  and 
legs  by  kneeling,  the  body  by  prostration, 
and  the  hands  by  'cross-prayer.'" 

The  ancient  Irish,  like  several  other 
nations,  prove  by  their  ecclesiastical 
legends  that  they  believed  in  a  hell 
intolerably  hot  or  else  cold,  with  a  bitter 
piercing  wind,  "like  a  double-edged  spear "; 
whilst  some  writers  describe  it  both  hot 
and  cold.  They  also  held  that  the  con- 
demned souls,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
birds,  were  permitted  to  leave  their  dread 


abode  on  Sundays;  and,  if  not  absolutely 
released  from  their  torments  on  that  holy 
day,  at  least  to  feel  some  mitigation.  It 
is  curious  to  learn  that  the  sons  of  O'Corra 
were  delighted  by  the  singing  on  a  Sunday 
of  a  multitude  of  birds;  and  it  was  made 
known  to  them  that  "these  were  the  souls 
that  were  allowed  to  come  out  of  hell 
every  Sunday."  * 

The  reference  to  Sunday  recalls  the 
fact  that  the  day  was  kept  with  great 
strictness.  As  early  as  the  sixth  century, 
we  find  travelling,  and  more  particularly 
horse-riding,  forbidden,  as  well  as  every 
kind  of  game,  fishing,  boating,  cooking, 
buying  and  selling,  sewing,  and  even 
bathing;  though  the  rule  about  riding 
was  relaxed  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency, 
such  as  going  for  a  doctor,  or  to  save  a 
house  from  fire,  or  to  call  a  priest  to  a  sick 
person. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of 
birds.  We  have  seen  that  the  souls  of 
human  beings,  as  well  as  of  angels  and 
demons,  were  believed  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  birds, — white  and  beautiful 
in  the  case  of  the  good,  black  and  sinister- 
looking  in  the  case  of  the  bad.  The  early  . 
Irish  saints,  it  would  seem,  had  a  special 
predilection  for  birds;  though,  indeed, 
they  loved  and  exercised  an  influence  over 
all  animals,  imitating  in  this  the  great 
tenderness  shown  to  dumb  creatures  by 
the  glorious  St.  Patrick  himself,  of  whom 
it  is  recorded  that,  finding  a  little  fawn  in 
a  field  with  its  mother,  his' followers  were 
about  to  kill  it,  but  the  saint  lifted  it  up 
and  placed  it  gently  upon  his  shoulders, 
whilst  the  doe  followed  him  without  fear. 

We  read  of  Columb,  one  of  the  pupils 
of  St.  Finnen,  that  he  was  found  praying 
one  day  in  the  monastery  of  Clonard, 
so  absorbed  in  heavenly  contemplation 
that  birds  came  and  alighted  on  his  head 
and  on  his  hands  as  he  knelt,  and  "he 
never  disturbed  them."  The  legends  tell 
us  that  St.  Kevin,  retiring  as  was  his 
wont,  during  Lent,  to  his  tiny  hermitage 
in  the  valley  of  Glendalough,  became,  on 

*    Joyce's  "Old  Celtic  Romances,"  p.  416. 
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a  certain  morning,  so  rapt  in  meditation 
that  birds  settled  in  the  hollows  of  his 
outstretched  hands,  and  rested  quietly 
there.  St.  Columbkille,  when  at  home  in 
lona,  had  a  pet  crane  which  followed  him 
about  everywhere  like  a  dog.  St.  Brendan 
of  Clonfert  possessed  a  favorite  crow.  St. 
Colman  of  Templeshambo,  in  Wexford, 
kept  ducks  which  were  extraordinarily 
tame;  they  lived  on  a  pond  close  to  the 
church,  flew  to  him  when  he  called,  and 
became  eventually  most  famous  in  song 
and  story. 

Dogs  and  foxes,  badgers,  deer,  ravens, 
and  hawks,  cats,  sheep,  and  even  wolves, 
were  kept  as  pets  by  kings  and  hermits; 
and  in  the  annals  of  much  later  times,  we 
find  mention  (A.  D.  1319)  of  a  pet  heron 
left  to  the  care  of  the  prior  of  the  monastery 
of  All  Hallows,  Dublin,  during  the  absence 
of  its  owner,  Richard  of  Exeter,  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland.  According  to  a  very 
ancient  tradition,  there  was  a  law  in  Erin 
prohibiting  the  destruction  of  swans;  and 
Dr.  Joyce  remarks  that  "the  Clare  people 
believe  to  this  day  that  it  js  unlucky 
to  kill  a  swan."  They  give  instances, 
moreover,  where  misfortune  has  befallen 
those  who  have  done  so.  It  is  curious  to 
find  that  "on  very  solemn  occasions,  when 
a  general  fast  was  enjoined,"  or  in  times 
of  some  special  disaster,  animals  were 
made  to  fast  as  well  as  human  beings. 

In  respect  of  social  customs,  it  was 
usual  to  salute  with  a  kiss;  for  example, 
Adamnan  tells  us  that  when  St.  Columba 
drew  near  the  assembly  at  Drumketta, 
"King  Domnall  rose  immediately  before 
him  and  bade  him  welcome,  and  kissed 
his  cheek,  and  set  him  down  in  his  own 
place."  References  to  religious  writings 
and  old  tales  sufficiently  prove  that  a 
kiss — or,  more  often,  three  kisses — -was  a 
form  of  salutation  practised  not  less 
frequently  after  the  advance  of  Christi- 
anity than  it  had  been  in  pagan  times. 

Another  act  of  welcome  is  mentioned 
again  and  again.  It  consisted  in  raising 
the  knee  on  the  entrance  of  a  visitor; 
but  to  stand  was  considered  a  still  greater 


mark  of  reverence,  as  we  see  from  the 
following  question  and  answer:  "Which 
is  higher,  a  king  or  a  bishop?"-  "The 
bishop  is  higher,  because  the  king  stands 
up  to  salute  him,  on  account  of  religion; 
a  bishop,  however,  raises  his  knee  to  a 
king." 

In  saluting  a  superior,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  bow  the  head  and  fall  on  one  knee; 
whilst  in  the  case  of  those  religious  or 
ecclesiastics  eminent  on  account  of  their 
sanctity,  laymen  would  often  kneel  down 
on  both  knees  at  their  feet,  as  a  sign  of 
veneration.  Finally,  we  have  that  charm- 
ing custom  which  prevailed  even  in  the 
days  of  Erin's  patron.  We  read  that  "the 
old  man  Cailte,  rising  up  in  the  morning, 
came  to  St.  Patrick  and  laid  his  head  on 
his  breast;  and  Patrick  blessed  him  and 
said :  '  In  whatsoever  place  God  shall  lay 
His  hand  upon  thee,  heaven  is  in  store 
for  thee.' "  Elsewhere  we  find  St.  Columba 
saluted  in  the  same  fashion;  and  many 
other  examples  might  be  given. 

The  Irish  usually  sat  on  low  seats, 
which  were  covered  with  calfskin  or  sheep- 
skin; and  history  tells  us  that  the  seat 
of  St.  Patrick's  chariot  "was  covered  with 
the  skin  either  of  a  cow  or  of  a  seal."  The 
floor,  as  in  Early  English  houses,  was 
covered  with  rushes.  Beds  had  pillows 
filled  with  feathers,  the  covers  being  some- 
times made  from  the  skins  of  wild  deer; 
though  of  St.  Patrick  we  read  that  "he 
slept  on  a  bare  flagstone;  a  pillar-stone 
was  his  pillow."  This  is  particularly 
interesting,  not  only  as  showing  the 
mortification  and  rigid  self-denial  of  the 
saint,  but  also  because  it  proves  that 
even  then  pillows  were  higher  than,  and' 
separate  from,  the  rest  of  the  bed,  which 
in -some  instances  was  made  of  feathers, 
in  others  of  straw,  or  again  of  skins  spread 
on  the  top  of  straw,  or  rushes  or  moss. 
The  latter  materials  were  used  on  hunting 
excursions,  when  "each  man  constructed 
his  bed  of  the  brushwood  of  the  forest, 
moss,  and  fresh  rushes."  The  brushwood 
was  laid  on  the  ground,  over  that  the 
moss,  and  the  fresh  rushes  spread  over  all. 
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Small  tables,  such  as  the  one  discovered 
in  a  bog  in  Tyrone,  seem  to  have  been 
generally  used.  The  example  just  men- 
tioned— 28  inches  long,  16  broad,  and  5 
in  height — was  found  five  feet  under  the 
surface.  Frequently  a  little  table  would 
be  placed  beside  each  person;  but  the 
high  ones  of  modern  times  were  seen 
only  at  great  banquets.  Forks,  of  course, 
had  not  been  invented,  and  "in  Ireland, 
as  in  England  and  other  countries,"  Dr. 
Joyce  tells  us,  "each  person  held  his 
knife  in  the  right  hand  and  used  the 
fingers  instead  of  a  fork."  It  is  interesting 
to  find  that, .  as  far  back  as  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century,  table  napkins  were  used 
by  the  higher  classes;  indeed,  seeing  that 
no  forks  were  used,  they  must  have  been 
urgently  needed.  Tablecloths  were  some- 
times made  of  dried  hides. 

The  Irish,  from  the  earliest  times,  were 
rigid  observers  of  the  rules  of  precedence. 
Family  and  guests  were  assigned  their 
seats  with  due  regard  to  rank,  and  woe 
betide  the  unfortunate  host  who  chanced 
to  make  a  slip  in  so  important  a  matter! 

Besides  meat,  fish,  and  game,  eggs, 
especially  hard  boiled  and  eaten  cold, 
were  very  widely  used;  a  goose's  egg 
being  considered  preferable  to  any  other, 
as  we  see  from  an  old  legend  which  records 
the  fact  that  the  dinner  every  evening 
of  Bishop  Ere,  of  Slane,  "consisted  of  an 
egg  and  a  half,  and  three  spriggs  of  the 
cresses  of  the  Boyne."  These  eggs  were 
laid  by  a  flock  of  geese  kept  for  the 
purpose.  Bread  was  made,  and  also  butter; 
salt,  largely  imported  from  England,  was 
regarded  as  "an  article  of  necessity  at  all 
times, — a  thing  which  everyone  desires." 
Vegetables  were  freely  used ;  whilst  hazel- 
nuts  were  held  in  high  esteem  for  their 
nutritive  properties.  Fruit,  such  as  apples, 
strawberries,  sloes,  and  heath  fruit 
(whortleberries),  were  eaten  by  kings  and 
subjects;  and  honey  was  a  valued  article 
both  of  food  and  drink.  Wheaten  cakes 
were  often  kneaded  with  honey;  it  was 
eaten  with  porridge,  and  "used  to  baste 
meat  while  roasting,  as  well  as  salmon 


while  boiling."  Or  again,  in  a  little  dish, 
sometimes  of  silver,  it  was  placed  before 
each  person  at  table,  and  every  mouthful 
of  meat,  fish,  or  bread  was  dipped  into  it. 
It  was  also  brought  to  table  in  the  comb. 
Mead  was  made  from  honey, — "the  dainty 
drink  of  nobles";  and  it  is  curious  to  find 
that  "the  Culdee  monks  were  allowed  to 
drink  thick  milk  mixed  with  honey  on 
the  eves  of  Christmas  and  Easter." 

As  regards  amusements,  one  of  the 
games  most  delighted  in  by  the  ancient 
Irish  was  chess.  Indeed,  it  was  deemed 
essential  that  every  highborn  man  should 
be  a  skilful  player;  and  kings  and  nobles 
enjoyed  many  a  pleasant  hour  seated 
before  their  chessboards,  which  "were 
divided,"  says  Dr.  Joyce,  "into  black  and 
white  compartments  by  straight  lines, — 
that  is  to  say,  into  black  and  white 
squares."  The  men, 'or  "chess- warriors," 
were  richly  ornamented  and  encrusted 
with  gems,  and  plated  with  gold  and  silver. 
This  is  proved  from  references  to  them  in 
very  old  documents, — not  only  tales  but 
wills;  for  we  read  that,  as  early  as  the 
second  century,  a  certain  King  of  Ireland, 
called  Cahirmore,  bequeathed  his  chess- 
board and  chessmen  to  his  son.  Racing, 
hunting,  fishing,  and  all  kinds  of  sports, 
as  well  as  such  athletic  exercises  as  hurling, 
leaping,  wrestling,  swimming,  and  the 
like,  were  extensively  practised;  but  it 
would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
one  short  article,  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  what  would,  in  truth,  fill  a 
large  volume. 


IN  the  spiritual  universe  there  are  no 
fences,  and  the  fields  of  patriotism  and 
righteousness  lie  under  the  same  stars. 
Now,  our  schools,  with  their  close  rela- 
tion to  the  business  of  life,  demand  a 
reinforcement  on  the  side  of  spirituality. 
They  have  been  more  and  more  secu- 
larized, and  it  is  only  as  the  people 
become  largely  at  one  on  religious 
matters  that  they  can  ever  recover  a 
distinctly  religious  character. 

— Horace  Scudder. 
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Her  Cousin's  Children. 


BY    FLORENCE    GILMORE. 

MRS.  RIORDAN'S  sweet,  fine  old 
face  was  smiling;  but  she  must 
have  been  preoccupied,  for  as  she  left 
her  yard  she  passed  close  to  one  of  her 
neighbors  without  seeing  her.  Briskly  she 
crossed  the  street,  and,  catching  a  glimpse 
of  her  cousin's  white  head  on  the  shady 
part  of  the  veranda,  did  not  ring  the 
door-bell,  but  tiptoed  to  her  side;  and, 
before  Mrs.  Marshall  knew  that  she  was 
near,  surprised  her  with  a  merry  "Happy 
birthday,  Lucy!  I  came  to-day  to  make 
certain  that  I  should  be  first  to  say  it." 

Mrs.  Marshall  kissed  her  affectionately. 
"And  may  you  have  the  happiest  of 
birthdays,  Sarah!"  she  rejoined,  laughing 
a  little;  and  added,  with  a  brightness,  a 
lightness,  not  habitual,  "To  think  that 
you  and  I  will  be  seventy  years  old 
to-morrow,  —  we  who  thought  we  never 
could  grow  old!" 

She  laughed  again  for  sheer  happiness. 
Ordinarily  her  face  was  pleasant  but 
rather  lifeless;  it  beamed  that  day,  so 
that  Mrs.  Riordan  wondered.  She  knew 
that  something  unusual  had  happened. 
Before  she  had  a  chance  to  ask  what  it 
was,  Mrs.  Marshall,  whose  heart  was  too 
full  for  silence,  began  rapturously: 

"Sarah,  I  had  a  long  letter  from 
Jeanette  yesterday.  Such  good  news!  She 
and  the  children  are  coming  to  spend 
to-morrow  with  me.  They  will  reach  here 
about  noon  to-day.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
persuade  her  to  stay  until  the  end  of  the 
week.  She  says  that  the  children  think 
it  wonderful  that  any  one  could  be  so  old 
as  their  grandmother.  They  count  slowly 
up  to  seventy  over  and  over  again,  and 
then  marvel  the  more.  Little  Tom  is 
not  quite  well;  and  the  baby  cut  her 
own  hair  one  day  last  week,  and  looks 
ridiculous,  Jeanette  says.  But  they  are 
coming  in  spite  of  everything." 

"How   lovely!     How   happy  you   must 


be!"  Mrs.  Riordan  exclaimed,  not  very 
heartily;  rather,  as  if  she  did  not  wish 
to  omit  a  remark,  conventional  and 
appropriate  under  the  circumstances.  The 
good  news  really  seemed  to  have  depressed 
her.  Her  smile  had  faded:  she  looked 
weary  and  rather  cross.  If  she  had  any 
interest  in  her  cousin's  children  she  con- 
cealed it  skilfully,  making  no  further 
comment  nor  asking  any  questions.  But 
Mrs.  Marshall  was  not  conscious  of  any 
lack  of  sympathy.  Her  heart  held  still 
another  joy;  of  this  she  was  thinking;  and 
it  was  but  a  few  moments  before  it,  too, 
found  its  way  to  her  lips. 

"And,  Sarah,  Jeanette's  coming  is  not 
all.  Aren't  birthdays  lovely  things?  Aren't 
they  lovely  even  when  they  have  had 
an  appalling  number  of  predecessors?  It 
seems  too  good  to  be  true:  I  can  hardly 
believe  it,  but  John  is  coming,  too.  He 
will  be  here  this  evening.  You  know  he 
hasn't  been  home  for  three  years,  and 
until  yesterday  I  had  no  idea  that  he 
would  come  this  summer.  Money  is 
scarce,  and  he  is  so  far  away.  He  will 
stay  for  two  weeks,  almost  his  entire 
vacation.  Haven't  I  dear,  thoughtful 
children?  Really,  I  had  not  given  a 
thought  to  our  birthday.  I  had  hardly 
remembered  the  day.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
want  to." 

Mrs.  Riordan,  ordinarily  gay,  talkative, 
full  of  that  sweet  and  tender  sprightliness 
rare  in  the  old,  but  charming  whenever  it 
is  found,  had  now  very  little  to  say.  Her 
face  had  grown  wistful.  She  hastily 
brushed  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief. 
"The  sun  is  very  trying, — so  hard  on  the 
eyes!"  she  said  in  excuse,  not  noticing, 
that  the  veranda  was  shaded  for  ten  feet 
on  every  side  of  them.  Then,  almost 
abruptly,  she  asked  a  question  or  two 
concerning  John's  vacation  and  his  train. 
They  were  perfunctory  questions;  and 
when,  after  her  cousin's  wearisome  ex- 
planations, she  said  that  it  would  be 
good  to  have  Jeanette  and  John  at  home, 
she  still  did  not  speak  heartily. 

Far  from  understanding  Mrs.  Riordan's 
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almost  apathetic  manner,  Mrs.  Marshall 
did  not  even  notice  it.  Happiness,  often 
blind,  is  almost  always  a  little  selfish,  a 
little  tactless  as  well. 

"You  must  take  dinner  with  us  to- 
morrow," she  said  cordially.  "A  real 
family  dinner  it  will  be." 

This  was  more  than  Mrs.  Riordan  could 
bear  meekly.  She  bristled  instantly. 

"I- — you  are  very  kind,  Lucy,  but  I 
can  not  come,"  she  replied  stiffly. 

"Oh,  surely  you  can,  Sarah!  I  shall 
expect  you.  We  have  celebrated  so  many 
birthdays  together,  you  and  I,  and  the 
seventieth  is  a  real  landmark.  Besides, 
I  want  you  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  'children.'  Why,  it  would  be  lonely 
for  you  to  be  at  home  by  yourself 
to-morrow!" 

Mrs.  Riordan  shook  her  head,  but  Mrs. 
Marshall  did  not  see;  and,  after  but  a 
momentary  pause,  she  went  on,  smiling 
happily  and  talking  to  herself  rather  than 
to  her  cousin. 

"John  says  that  he  isn't  going  to  let 
me  out  of  his  sight  for  one  hour  in  the 
two  weeks.  Boys  are  so  affectionate,  ours 
especially.  My,  my!  it  will  be  good  to 
have  him  about  the  house  once  more, 
with  all  his  noise,  and  all  the  dirt  of  his 
matches  and  ashes  and  pipes,  and  his 
endless  strumming  on  the  piano." 

"He  is  a  dear  boy!"  Mrs.  Riordan  said 
in  a  voice  that  quavered;  and  then  she 
hurriedly  went  away,  murmuring  some- 
thing incoherent  about  having  business 
to  attend  to  at  home, — not  very  pressing 
business,  apparently;  for,  meeting  the 
postman  at  her  gate,  she  took  from  him 
her  two  letters,  and  seated  herself  in  a 
corner  of  the  veranda  to  read  and  enjoy 
them  at  her  leisure. 

Before  she  glanced  at  writing  and  postT 
marks  she  knew  from  whom  they  came. 
She  opened  first  her  daughter's  note,  and 
a  sheaf  of  pious  pictures  fell  into  her  lap. 
Impatiently  she  laid  them  aside.  It  was 
riot  "holy  pictures"  she  wanted  that  day. 
The  letter,  dated  from  a- convent  in  New 
Jersey  and  writteq  out  of  time  for  her 


mother's  birthday,  was  bright,  chatty, 
and  very  loving.  Mrs.  Riordan  read  it, 
smiling  a  little;  read  it  a  second  time,  more 
slowly  and  carefully,  trying  to  be  happy 
over  it, — trying  to  feel  that  she  could 
have  had  no  lovelier  gift  for  her  seventieth 
birthday  than  those  holy  pictures  and  this 
affectionate  letter.  But  as  she  put  it  aside 
a  carriage  stopped  at  her  cousin's  door. 
After  a  moment  of  bustle  and  excitement, 
•  Jeanette  jumped  out  as  lightly  as  a  girl, 
and  ran  straight  into  her  mother's  out- 
stretched arms;  while  three  children  fol- 
lowed in  her  trail,  and  began  to  dance 
about  them,  clamoring  for  notice  from 
their  happy  grandmother. 

Mrs.  Riordan  watched  them  for  some 
minutes;  then,  having  twice  wiped  away 
her  tears,  she  opened  her  second  letter. 
It  was  from  her  son, — her  only  son.  He 
began  by  promising  to  say  Mass  for  her 
on  her  birthday.  Mrs.  Riordan  had  read 
the  sentence  more  than  once,  because  it 
was  very  sweet  and  reverent,  as  well  as 
loving,  before  the  letter  dropped,  forgotten, 
into  her  lap,  whence  it  presently  slipped 
to  the  floor. 

Across  the  street,  the  children — rosy, 
merry  little  rascals,  already  tired  of 
chairs  and  of  their  grandmother, — were 
romping  about  the  lawn;  and  on  the 
veranda  mother  and  daughter  sat,  hand 
in  hand,  both  talking  at  once,  in  their 
excitement  and  happiness.  Mrs.  Riordan 
moved  her  chair  so  she  could  no  longer 
see  them,  at  the  same  moment  deciding 
positively  that  she  would  on  no  account 
be  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  the  "family" 
dinner  of  the  following  day. 

She  took  up  her  work  and  knitted 
swiftly;  but  after  a  few  minutes  laid  it 
aside,  disgusted  by  several  mistakes.  She 
thought  deliberately  of  an  engagement 
she  had  with  her  dressmaker,  and  tried 
to  decide  how  her  wa.is.t  should  be  made; 
she  thought  of  other  petty,  irrelevant 
things;  but  all  the  while,  hardly  beneath 
the  surface,  she  was  making  an  effort  to 
be  satisfied,  to  be  glad,  to  realize  as  well 
as  to  know  that  a  Mass  is  infinitely  more 
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precious  than  all  else  in  the  world,  even 
than  the  joy  of  a  mother  reunited  to  the 
children  for  whom  she  yearns. 

Suddenly  she  realized  that  she  had  but 
begun  her  son's  letter;  and,  looking  about, 
found  it  at  last  under  her  feet,  mussed 
and  dusty.  She  began  again  with  the 
first  "Dear  Mother."  The  opening  para- 
graph was  followed  by  some  items  of 
news  which  at  any  other  time  she  would 
have  found  interesting,  each  told  in  the 
boyish  fashion  which  her  forty-year-old 
priest-son  had  never  lost  with  her.  After- 
ward he  went  on  to  say: 

"Mother  dear,  so  far  I  have  told  you 
of  only  half  of  my  birthday  present." 
(She  smiled  a  little.)  "I  said  that  I  shall 
say  Mass  for  you  on  Tuesday  morning, 
but  I  did  not  explain — did  I? — that  I 
shall  say  it  in  St.  Francis'  Church,  just 
a  square  and  a  half  from  home;  nor 
that  I  shall  spend  the  night  and  part 
of  the  preceding  day  with  you.  We'll  go 
together  to  the  church  in  the  morning 
for  your  Mass.  It  will  be  at  any  hour 
you  wish." 

There  was  more — quite  half  a  page 
more, — but  Mrs.  Riordan  did  not  read 
the  rest  until  days  afterward.  A  tall 
man  was  just  hurrying  through  the  gate; 
she  saw  him  through  her  tears. 

"My  boy, — my  boy!"  she  cried;  and 
then  she  was  clinging  to  him,  sobbing, 
"Oh,  I  did  want  you!" 


A  Needed  Warning. 


A  Royal  Compliment. 


Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Senef,  which 
he  had  won  against  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  Great  Conde  went  to  pay  his  respects 
to  his  King,  Louis  XIV.  The  King  was 
at  the  head  of  a  staircase  when  Conde, 
who  was  climbing  the  steps  somewhat 
slowly,  owing  to  his  gout,  exclaimed: 
"Sire,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  causing  you 
to  wait!"-  -"Cousin,"  replied  Louis,  "take 
your  time:  one  is  not  expected  to  walk 
quickly  when  so  heavily  laden  with  laurels 
as  you  are." 


EVENTS  have  succeeded  one  another 
so  rapidly  in  the  Great  War  that  most 
readers  may  have  forgotten  a  report  cabled 
to  this  country  some  months  ago  about 
the  apparition  of  angels  on  the  battle- 
field of  Mons.  According  to  this  report, 
the  British  troops  in  their  retreat  owed 
their  escape  largely  to  the  intervention 
of  a  visible  legion  of  angels.  Ministers 
in  their  sermons,  and  ^nagazines  in  their 
articles,  took  up  the  tale;  some  declared 
that  they  could  not  resist  the  evidence, 
which  was  overwhelming.  It  appears  that 
Protestant  ministers,  who  refuse  to  believe 
that  miracles  happen  nowadays,  accepted 
the  account  as  Gospel  truth,  and  circulated 
it  on  all  sides,  making  themselves  ridic- 
ulous by  their  credulity.  The  scornful  are 
now  saying  to  them:  "Yet  you  discredit 
the  authenticated  miracles  of  Lourdes!" 

We  saw  the  story  reproduced  in 
several  reputable  American  journals  and 
in  one  book,  but  awaited  further  details 
before  commenting  upon  it.  The  details 
have  finally  arrived.  Mr.  Arthur  Machen 
in  a  new  book,  "The  Bowmen,"  acknowl- 
edges the  authorship  of  the  story, 
and  proclaims  it  to  have  been  a  crea- 
tion of  his  fancy.  Mr.  Machen  is  an 
Anglican  person.  The  credulity  which 
accepted  his  "angels"  as  genuine  is  thus 
characterized  by  himself:  "Taking  the 
affair  as  it  stands  at  present,  how  is  it 
that  a  nation  plunged  in  materialism  of 
the  grossest  kind  has  accepted  idle  rumors 
and  gossip  of  the  supernatural  as  certain 
truth?  The  answer  is  contained  in  the 
question :  it  is  precisely  because  our  whole 
atmosphere  is  materialist  that  we  are 
ready  to  credit  anything — save  the  truth. 
Separate  a  man  from  good  drink,  he  will 
swallow  methylated  spirit  with  joy.  Man 
is  created  to  be  inebriated:  to  be  'nobly 
wild,  not  mad.  .  .  .' " 

This  is  very  stern  criticism;  and  there 
is  more  of  it,  which  is  not  Ijess,  harsh  and 
quite  as  sweeping.  We  do  not  believe, 
even  on  the  testimony  of  an 
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that  the  English  nation  is  "plunged  in 
materialism  of  the  grossest  kind."  Burt 
let  that  pass.  Condemnation  of  credulity 
in  the  present  instance  would  come  with 
far  better  grace  from  an  Anglican  critic,  if 
certain  of  their  own  papers  had  exercised 
more  caution  about  the  angel  story.  The 
Great  War  has  given  rise  to  any  amount 
of  folly  and  perversity;  and  there  is  need 
on  all  sides  of  the  warning  against  false 
individual  or  anonymous  reports  given  by 
the  great  German  Protestant  theologian 
whom  we  quoted  last  week.  "As  a  rule 
one  should  subject  all  reports  that  are 
based  on  such  authorities  to  the  severest 
criticism.  Accounts  which  are  not  per- 
sonally signed  and  dated  nor  indicate  the 
exact  location,  and  such  whose  authority 
is  not  backed  up  by  the  name  of  an 
absolutely  trustworthy  personality,  should 
only  be  regarded  as  sources  of  second 
and  third  rate,  even  then  when  such 
detailed  information  is  apparently  given, 
forgery  repeatedly  has  been  established, 
or  to  say  the  least,  the  accused  party 
was  given  no  hearing.  Therefore,  every 
one  who  wants  the  truth,  should  seek  to 
obtain  as  much  lucid  and  trustworthy 
material  as  possible  and  thus  destroy  the 
tissue  of  lies  which  hatred  has  woven 
wherever  he  can.  .  .  .  My  colleague,  Prof. 
Reinhold  Seeberg,  in  a  conversation 
recently  said  to  me,  never  in  his  life  had 
he  seen  the  reality  of  evil  in  so  tangible 
a  form  as  in  this  war;  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  assent.  The  very  fact  that  the 
lie  is  crawling  and  sometimes  even  flying 
around  the  globe  is  an  incarnation  of 
evil  itself,  and  never  before  has  it  raised 
its  head  in  a  more  demon-like  way.  I 
will  accuse  no  individual,  and  pharisaic 
sentiment  I  honestly  oppose.  But  it  often 
deeply  distresses  me,  when  I  foresee  the 
disaster  being  wrought  among  the  nations 
by  falsehood  and  perversity." 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves 
in  full  agreement  with  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian, but  we  warmly  assent  to  these 
words  of  Dr.  Deissmann, — whose  English, 
by  the  way,  is  his  own. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


One  of  the  greatest  medical  scientists 
of  our  day  was  the  late  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich, 
whose  precious  discoveries  have  done  so 
much  to  prevent  the  spread  of  loathsome 
diseases.  But  his  passing  was  hardly 
mentioned  by  the  newspapers.  So  with 
Dr.  Carlos  John  Finlay,  who,  after  pro- 
longed investigation,  discovered  that 
yellow  fever  is  propagated  by  the  mos- 
quito, and  that  its  exclusion  by  screening 
would  prevent  the  scourge.  The  death  of 
this  great  benefactor  of  humanity  also 
escaped  general  notice.  The  world  is  now 
too  much  taken  up  with  the  destroyers 
of  life  to  give  thought  to  those  whose 
efforts  are  to  save  it, — true  doctors  and 
conscientious  surgeons  who  throw  them- 
selves into  their  work  regardless  of  glory 
or  profit.  There  are  many  such,  and  they 
are  incomparably  more  deserving  of  rec- 
ognition than  the  military  heroes  with 
whose  achievements  in  killing  men  and 
wasting  substance  everyone  is  more  or 
less  familiar.  Even  the  schoolboy  knows 
more  about  the  celebrities  of  the  prize 
ring  and  the  athletic  field  than  the  bene- 
factors of  humanity,  past  or  present; 
and  any  further  knowledge  he  may  desire 
about  the  former,  his  teachers  are  gen- 
erally well  qualified  to  impart. 

Bishop  Hedley,  in  one  of  his  books, 
expresses  the  thought  that  every  material 
advance  which  a  people  makes  may  be, 
and  often  is,  paid  for  by  some  spiritual 
loss.  It  is  quite  in  this  manner  that  a 
writer  in  the  current  Atlantic  Monthly 
accounts  for  the  present  world  war,  whose 
cause,  he  says,  "lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
economic  development  of  mankind  has 
outstripped  the  moral  development."  The 
writer,  who  is  Mr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  an  Oxford 
professor,  goes  on  to  declare: 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  grown  richer 
without  becoming  wiser  and  juster  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree.  We  all  know  that  the  posses- 
sion of  great  riches  is  a  dangerous  thing, — 
dangerous  for  the  possessor  and  dangerous  for, 
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his  neighbors.  We  all  know  what  the  dangers 
are;  we  know  further  that  they  can  be  averted 
only  if  the  moral  development  of  the  man's 
character  keeps  pace  with  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  his  wealth.  I  suppose  that  few  of  us 
would  object  to  a  man's  increasing  his  posses- 
sions tenfold,  provided  that  his  sense  of  justice 
and  his  wisdom  were  increased  to  correspond. 
But  if  his  wisdom  and  sense  of  justice  lagged 
behind,  while  his  fortune  went  ahead,  we  should 
be  justly  alarmed  for  the  consequences  both 
to  the  man  and  to  his  neighbors.  This  holds  good 
of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals.  And  the 
fact  is  that  during  the  past  fifty  years  the 
wealth  of  the  world  has  gone  ahead  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  while  the  morality  of  the  world 
has  moved  only  at  a  snail's  pace. 

This  thesis  is  developed  at  length  and 
with  considerable  plausibility.  After  all, 
it  is  not  strange  that  Mammon  should 
'be  coupled  with  Mars  and  Moloch  to  the 
world's  ruin.  Assuredly,  the  Christian 
thinker  has  little  right  to  look  to  wealth 
as  a  means  of  social  redemption. 

One  twentieth -century  Catholic  activity 
that  has  thoroughly  justified  itself  is  the 
retreat  for  laymen.  From  many  parts  of 
the  country  come  the  most  encouraging 
reports  of  the  success  attending  these 
religious  exercises,  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
laymen  who  take  part  therein,  and  the 
generally  expressed  intention  to  repeat 
the  experience  in  the  coming  years.  A 
recent  notable  example  of  the  popularity 
of  such  retreats  was  furnished  at  St. 
Charles'  Seminary,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  where 
no  fewer  than  four  hundred  men  attended 
the  exercises,  and  were  unanimous  in 
their  praise  of  the  benefits  received  there- 
from. The  success  thus  far  achieved  is 
especially  gratifying,  as  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  bring  about  a  more  extensive  use 
of  this  excellent  means  of  inspiring  Catholic 
laymen  generally  with  the  fear  and  love  of 
Almighty  God. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  Church 
Times  (Anglican,  London),  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  made 
the  promotion  of  atheism  legal,  placing 
it  as  a  cause  on  a  better  legal  footing 
than  Anglicanism,  the  State  religion,  or 


Catholicity.  Indeed,  the  Catholic  Faith 
would  seem  to  be  still  directly  discrim- 
inated against.  For  example,  as  this  writer 
avers:  "Let  a  man  disinherit  his  offspring 
and  give  his  estate  to  promote  atheism, 
the  law  upholds  the  gift.  Let  a  widow 
leave  £10  for  Masses  for  her  own  and 
her  husband's  soul,  and  the  law,  on  grounds 
of  public  policy,  cancels  the  bequest. 
Truly  the  law  is  tolerant  of  everything 
except  the  Catholic  Faith." 

We  submit  that  nothing  of  all  that 
Dickens  satirized  in  English  law  and 
law  procedure  quite  equals  the  glaring 
injustice  and  inconsistency  of  this. 

While  deploring  the  disorganized  con- 
dition of  Protestantism,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Newman  Smyth,  D.  D.,  a  prominent  sec- 
tarian divine,  admits  that  "  there  is  one 
Church  that  stands  always  ready  fto  make 
Christianity  the  world  power j.  For  cen- 
turies ...  it  has  led  its  own  following.  At 
any  time  of  need  it  has  not  to  wait. 
In  the  morning  its  voice  may  go  forth 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  At  midnight 
it  may  speak;  and,  as  the  sun  rises  the 
whole  world  round,  the  people  shall  listen. 
Before  the  powers  of  the  world  it  can 
appeal  for  millions  of  people,  and  in 
every  tongue.  It  retains  no  temporal 
sovereignty;  it  can  not  command  the 
war  to  stop;  yet  its  appeal  has  gone  forth 
for  the  love  of  Christ's  sake  in  behalf 
of  the  sufferers  and  the  prisoners.  The 
Church  of  Rome  has  a  voice,  and  it  can 
make  it  heard  even  amid  the  storm  of 
war.  The  Protestant  churches  can  not. 
The  voice  of  the  Roman  Church  is  one 
voice,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters;  there 
is  none  to  declare  the  mind  of  the 
Protestant  churches,  though  all  would 
hear  it  spoken.  Its  voice  is  as  the  murmurs 
of  running  brooks  from  distant  sources." 

An  eminent  non-Catholic  layman,  Mr. 
H.  D.  vSedgwick,  is  no  less  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  universality  of  the 
Church,  and  frankly  admits  that  it  has 
always  been  cosmopolitan:  ''There  have 
been  Popes  from  England,  Holland,  Ger- 
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many,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Her 
churches  lift  their  spires  from  Norway  to 
Sicilyj  from  Quebec  to  Patagonia.  Her 
missionaries  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
all  over  the  world.  Her  strength  has  been 
that  she  is  the  Church  Universal.  England 
recognizes  the  king  as  the  head  of  the 
Anglican  Church;  Russia,  the  czar  as 
head  of  the  Greek  Church;  but  the  Roman 
Church  has  never  been  bounded  by 
national  boundary  lines:  she  alone  has 
been  able  to  put  before  the  Western 
world  the  ideal  of  a  Church  for  humanity. 
This  has  been  the  source  of  her  peculiar 
attraction;  and  in  the  next  century,  with 
the  national  barriers  broken  down,  her 
claims  to  universal  acceptance  and  obe- 
dience will  be  stronger  than  ever.  Amer- 
icans can  not  kneel  to  an  English  king 
nor  prostrate  themselves  before  a  czar 
of  Russia,  but  many  will  do  both  before 
him  who  has  the  only  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  High  Priest  of  Christendom." 
It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  expres- 
sions like  these  are  becoming  increasingly 
common.  One  meets  with  them  every- 
where,— in  books  and  reviews  that  appeal 
only  to  serious  readers;  in  religious 
periodicals  that  are  frankly  sectarian  or 
latitudinarian;  also  in  popular  maga- 
zines and  the  better  class  of  daily 
newspapers. 

The  enterprise  which  has  made  Ex- 
tension such  a  readable  magazine,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  factor  of  so  much  good 
in  Catholic  life,  reaches  happy  results 
in  the  September  issue,  the  "Convent 
Number."  Artistically  notable,  the  present 
issue  has  likewise  a  range  of  contents 
and  a  choice  of  writers  equally  apt.  One 
of  the  most  genuine  bits  of  writing  in  the 
whole  magazine  is  the  simple  testimony 
of  the  "mother  of  a  nun"  as  to  the 
"nearness"  of  her  daughter  to  her  after 
she  "went  away."  To  quote  in  part: 

She  seems  so  much  nearer  to  me  than  she  did 
before  she  went  to  the  convent.  Even  her 
tender  care  of  the  little  children  entrusted  to 
her  seems  closer  to  my  ideal  of  motherhood  than 
Mildred's  pride  in  her  daughters.  I  can  see  in 


Margaret  [the  nun]  all  the  aspirations  that  her 
father  and  I  used  to  hold,  and  that  have  re- 
turned to  me  with  her  example.  And  I  have 
realized  that,  however  unwilling  I  was  when  I 
was  blind  to  the  beauty  of  her  choice,  I  have 
really  brought  her  as  my  gift  to  God.  That  is 
why  Margaret,  now  that  all  my  children  have 
gone  from  the  old  home,  seems  nearer  to  me 
than  the  rest;  for  the  child  whom  you  give  to 
God  is  the  only  one  whom  you  keep. 

And  this  is  but  an  illustration  of  a 
larger  law:  they  who  would  find  their 
life  must  lose  it. 


Mr.  Chesterton  and  others  have  an- 
swered for  the  alleged  "failure"  of 
Christianity  in  the  present  world  conflict. 
Now  comes  a  Jewish  author,  Dr.  Schechter, 
who  defends,  under  larger  terms,  the 
existing  order  of  religious  thought  in  its 
bearings  on  conduct.  Against  the  charge 
of  its  failure,  he  writes: 

But  is  it  religion  that  is  a  failure?  Have  we 
been  living  in  a  really  religious  age  when  this 
calamity  overwhelmed  us?  Has  there  been  any 
doctrine  which  has  remained  unassailed  during 
the  last  two  generations, — any  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  which  has  escaped  heartless  dissec- 
tion? Almost  every  ideal  sanctioned  by  tradition 
and  the  consent  of  humanity  has  been  boldly 
challenged,  w-hilst  many  a  noble  sentiment 
almost  inherent  in  the  race  has  been  ridiculed 
and  looked  upon  as  -an  impediment  to  the 
perfection  of  a  misunderstood  manhood. 

And  when  all  the  sources  of  our  inspiration 
had  been  destroyed  and  laid  dry,  we  expected 
religion  to  quench  this  world  conflagration. 

And  these  are  words  which  may  be 
respectfully  recommended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  so-called  Christian 
thinkers. 


While  it  is  entirely  natural  that  Irish- 
Americans  who  have  not  kept  abreast 
of  the  times  in  England  during  the  past 
few  decades  should  be  animated  by  the 
traditional  hatred  of  English  government 
and  policies,  it  is  also  quite  natural  that 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  trend 
of  British  affairs  since  the  English  democ- 
racy has  come  into  its  own  should  feel 
convinced  that  Home  Rule  is  safe,  and 
that  the  Irish  Nationalists  are  judiciously 
guiding  the  destinies  of  their  country. 
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Considerable  interest,  therefore,  attaches 
to  these  extracts  from  an  English  paper, 
the  Catholic  Times  of  London: 

Once  for  all,  for  good  and  all,  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  is  an  accomplished  fact  of  politics, 
and  in  due  time  will  be  accomplished  in  Ireland 
by  a  Parliament  in  Dublin.  There  is  no  power 
in  the  Empire  that  can  deprive  the  Irish  people 
of  the  fruits  of  their  victory, — a  victory  won  by 
courage,  patience,  and  political  prescience  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  leaders  and 
their  followers  and  supporters  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  Ireland;  a  victory  in  which 
liberty-loving  Englishmen  rejoice,  and  rejoice 
to  have  shared.  .  .  . 

But  the  Irish  people  do  well  to  be  awake  and 
to  continue  to  show,  not  indeed  their  anxiety, 
but  their  confidence  that  Home  Rule  is  safe. 
It  is  as  safe  as  the  word  of  England  is  sacred. 
We  did  not  betray  the  pledge  we  gave  to 
Belgium.  We  shall  not  betray  the  pledge  we 
have  given  to  Ireland.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
stultify  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world,  and  to  proclaim  ourselves  to  all  men 
on  earth  as  the  veriest  hypocrites, — hypocrites 
who  pretended  that  riot  even  the  perils  of  war 
could  prevent  them  from  keeping  their  pledged 
promise  to  a  small  nation  abroad,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  broke  their  pledged  promise 
to  a  small  nation  at  home.  We  Englishmen 
have  not  yet  sunk  so  low  as  that  infamy. 

Boyle  O'Reilly  used  to  say  that  the 
Irish  had  no  quarrel  with  the  English 
people:  it  was  with  that  people's  rulers. 
Of  late  years  only,  the  English  democracy 
has  become  in  a  large  measure  its  own 
ruler;  and  the  sympathy  and  justice  it 
has  shown  to  Ireland  is  the  best  possible 
guarantee  of  the  effective  operation  of 
Home  Rule. 


Commenting  on  the  gratifying  news 
that  the  Catholics  of  this  country  con- 
tributed last  year  to  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith  a  larger  amount  than  ever 
before,  Rome  thus  emphasizes  a  point 
which  we  have  frequently  urged  during 
the  past  twelve  months: 

It  has  sometimes  been  remarked  that  Amer- 
ican Catholics  are  narrow  in  their  charities, 
and  that  their  interest  in  religious  matters 
does  not  extend  far  from  the  steeple  of  the 
parish  church:  local  needs  seem  to  absorb  all 
their  attention.  The  report  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith  shows  that  if  such  is  still  the  case 


in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  not 
a  few  places  where  the  people  understand  their 
duty  toward  their  heathen  brethren.  The 
United  States  owe  much  to  the  Catholic  missions, 
and  now  the  missions  need  America.  Cut  off 
by  devastating  war  from  their  ordinary  means 
of  sustenance  and  support,  in  piteous  appeal 
they  reach  arms  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
toward  Columbia  for  assistance.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  at  this  time,  that  the  laity 
of  America  contribute  generously  if  the  outposts 
of  the  Faith  are  not  to  be  lost. 

With  each  successive  month  of  the 
war,  the  needs  of  the  Foreign  Missions  are 
becoming  more  and  more  urgent;  and 
we  once  again  plead  with  our  readers  to 
be  generous  in  giving  of  their  abundance 
to  their  indigent  coreligionists  beyond 
the  seas. 


To  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  who  objects  to  woman  suffrage  on 
account  of  the  ignorance  and  unfitness  of 
women,  Viola  Kaufman  effectively  replies: 

There  are  in  New  York  city's  institutions  of 
correction  5600  males  and  only  899  females; 
in  the  penal  institutions  of  the  United  States 
there  are  105,362  males  and  only  6136  females. 

If  we  suffer  from  ill-advised  laws  and  -ill- 
considered  legislation  is  it  not  because  the  laws 
are  made  by  legislators  who  are  elected  wholly 
by  the  class  which  produces  the  largest  per- 
centage of  criminals? 

A  very  pointed  question  is  this. 
Objections  to  equal  suffrage  on  the  moral 
side  are  not  so  weighty  as  they  appear. 
Woman  suffrage  has  existed  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  New  Zealand,  and  has 
worked  out  very  satisfactorily.  The  Cath- 
olic bishops  at  the  Antipodes  have  fre- 
quently borne  witness  that  woman's 
suffrage  does  not  cause  any  of  the  evils 
which  its  opponents  allege. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  who  were  unable 
to  be  present  at  the  recent  Supreme  Con- 
vention of  their  Order  will  read  the  stirring 
words  addressed  to  them  oji  that  occasion 
by  the  Apostolic  Delegate  and  Archbishop 
Christie.  Having  read  them,  they  will  be 
under  the  further  obligation  of  living 
up  to  such  a  "character."  Mgr.  Bonzano 
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spoke  golden  words  of  counsel,  which 
we  have  already  quoted.  His  Grace  of 
Portland  thus  concluded  his  address: 

Your  Excellency,  I  present  to  you,  as  Delegate 
of  our  most  august  Father,  the  great  Pope 
Benedict  XV.,  this  splendid  assembly  of  Catholic 
manhood — Knights  of  Columbus,  drawn  from 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  who  are 
gathered  in  this  national  convention,  proud 
to  profess  their  faith,  happy  to  do  battle  in 
its  cause,  and  loyal  with  the  fealty  of  true 
.Knights  in  their  allegiance  to  Christ's  Vicar, 
whom  you  represent. 

God  bless  you,  Knights!  Your  work  in  the 
comparatively  short  span  of  your  corporate 
life  has  done  much  for  the  Church  in  America; 
wherever  help  has  been  asked,  you  have  given 
of  your  strength,  and  given  abundantly.  It  is 
now  for  you  to  be  leaders  among  men.  May 
God's  .  .  .  favor  be  with  you  always;  may 
you  ever  be  true  to  the  standard  of  Christ.  To 
accomplish  that  I  know  no  better  advice  to  give 
than  that  of  Mattathias  to  his  warrior  sons: 
"Be  zealous  for  the  Laws  and  give  your  lives 
for  the  Covenant  of  your  fathers."  For  then, 
my  brethren,  "you  will  receive  great  glory  and 
an  everlasting  name." 

"To  be  leaders  among  men"  is  a 
message  which  should  penetrate  into  every 
Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, — a 
message  always  to  be  remembered  and 
ever  acted  upon. 


The  Central  Bureau  of  the  Central- 
Verein  has  done  well  to  give  wide  circu- 
lation to  Dr.  C.  G.  Woodson's  testimony 
regarding  the  diversity  of  procedure  em- 
ployed by  Puritans  and  Catholics  in  the 
early  days  of  this  country  in  their 
treatment  of  the  Negro.  Dr.  Woodson's 
volume,  "The  Education  of  the  Negro 
Prior  to  1861,"  contains  some  very  inter- 
esting reading  for  those  non-Catholics 
who  have  been  accustomed,  in  Wendell 
Phillip's  phrase,  "to  read  history  through 
their  prejudices."  These  paragraphs,  for 
instance,  should  give  them  pause: 

It  was  not  until  the  French  provided  that 
masters  should  take  their  slaves  to  church  and 
have  them  indoctrinated  in  the  Catholic  faith 
that  the  proposition  was  seriously  considered 
by  many  of  the  Puritans.  They,  like  the 
Anglicans,  felt  sufficient  compunction  of  con- 
science to  take  steps  to  Christianize  the  slaves, 


lest  the  Catholics,  whom  they  had  derided  as 
undesirable  churchmen,  should  put  the  Protes- 
tants to  shame.  .  .  . 

The  Code  Noir  [Laws  for  Blacks]  obliged 
every  planter  to  have  his  Negroes  instructed  and 
baptized.  It  allowed  the  slave  time  for  instruc- 
tion, worship,  and  rest  not  only  every  Sunday, 
but  every  festival  usually  observed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  did  not  permit 
any  market  to  be  held  on  Sundays  or  holydays. 
It  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  all  masters 
and  managers  from  corrupting  their  female 
slaves.  It  did  not  allow  the  Negro  husband, 
wife,"  or  infant  children  to  be  sold  separately. 
It  forbade  them  [the  masters]  the  use  of  torture 
or  immoderate  and  inhuman  punishments.  It 
obliged  the  owners  to  maintain  their  old  and 
decrepit  slaves.  If  the  Negroes  were  not  fed 
and  clothed  as  the  law  prescribed,  or  if  they 
were  in  any  way  cruelly  treated,  they  might 
apply  to  the  Procureur,  who  was  obliged  by 
his  office  to  protect  them. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  contempo- 
rary historians  are  at  last  giving  the 
Church  at  least  a  portion  of  her  due  in 
this  as  in  many  another  matter,— that 
the  "conspiracy  against  the  truth"  is 
being  detected  and  condemned. 


In  the  course  of  a  forcible  and,  con- 
sidering the  source,  a  somewhat  remark- 
able, appreciation  of  the  parochial  school, 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen  thus  disposes  of  one 
oldtime  objection  to  our  Catholic  schools: 

The  statement — or  misstatement,  rather — is 
ofttimes  made  that  too  much  attention  is  paid 
to  religious  instruction,  and  that  other  things 
are  sacrificed.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
fact  is  that  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of 
'time  is  given  over  to  religious  teaching.  It  may 
be  that  it  does  not  take  long  to  tell  the  children 
how  to  be  good  and  how  to  shun  evil.  Again,  it 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  system 
of  religious  instruction  is  so  mapped  out  that 
the  children  get  it  in  the  proper  proportions. 
Of  course,  this  training  starts  from  the  time 
they  are  able  to  lisp  their  prayers,  and  con- 
tinues through — if  you  will — to  the  time  the 
senior  in  the  Catholic  college  is  studying  his 
philosophy. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  fact  that 
the  somewhat  intangible,  but  very  real, 
entity  known  as  the  Catholic  atmosphere 
counts  for  a  great  deal  in  the  school- 
training  of  our  pupils. 
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Notable  New  Books. 


Bernadette  of  Lourdes.  The  Devin-Adair  Co. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  only  complete  account 
of  the  Life  of  Bernadette  Soubirous  ever  pub- 
lished; and  the  present  edition  is  the  only  one 
in  English.  The  work  is  translated  from  the 
French  of  a  religious  of  the  Order  to  which 
Sister  Marie  Bernard  (Bernadette's  name  in 
religion)  belonged,  by  J.  H.  Gregory,  who  seems 
to  have  devoted  especial  care  to  his  task. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  contributes  a  thoughtful 
preface,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says:  "The 
Immaculate  Conception  is  the  sole  national 
Patron  of  the  American  Church.  Moreover, 
America  is  the  only  large  nation — as  far  as 
my  information  goes,  the  only  nation — on  earth 
that  possesses  the  Immaculate  Conception  for 
its  national  Patron.  In  a  very  particular  sense, 
therefore,  America  is  bound  to  the  Immaculate 
Conception  as  no  other  nation  on  earth.  But 
the  ties  which  bind  the  American  Church  to 
the  Immaculate  Conception  bind  it  necessarily 
to  Bernadette,  whom  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion so  uniquely  linked  to  herself  and  chose 
for  her  evangelist  and  apostle.  The  study, 
therefore,  of  the  life  of  this  Venerable  Servant 
of  God  presents  to  American  Catholics  a  pe- 
culiar and  surpassing  interest,  and  this  interest 
is  enhanced  from  a  variety  of  circumstances.  .  .  . 
Here  they  find  that  life  brought  home  to  them 
in  many  details, — details  not  enveloped  in  the 
dim  shadows  of  the  past,  but  in  the  limelight 
of  their  own  present  modern  conditions;  not 
in  a  form  high  and  inaccessible,  but  in  the 
plainest  and  most  common-sense  way,  in  the 
most  humble  and  simple  and  gracious  manner 
possible." 

Nothing  further  need  be  said  to  recommend 
this  book  to  American  Catholics,  except  that 
it  is  not  less  attractive  as  to  externals  than 
interesting  and  edifying  as  to  contents.  There 
are  fourteen  illustrations,  all  well  chosen  and 
skilfully  printed.  As  too  often  happens  with 
Catholic  publishers,  the  price  of  the  book  is 
kept  a  profound  secret. 

The  Missions  and  Missionaries    of    California. 

By  Fr.   Zephyrin   Engelhardt,   O.  F.  M.     Vol. 

IV.     Upper  California.     San  Francisco:     The 

James  H.  Barry  Company. 

In  the  present  bulky  octavo  of  817  pages 
the  indefatigable  Father  Engelhardt  closes  the 
series  of  the  general  history  of  the  California 
Missions.  That  his  labor  is  not  yet  at  an  end, 
however,  is  apparent  from  this  statement,  in 
his  preface:  "Two  or  three  volumes  will  suffice 
to  relate  all  that  is  of  note  concerning  the  local 


affairs  of  the  (twenty-one)  missions  and  their 
missionaries."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
when  the  author  was  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  preparing  a  history  of  the  Franciscans  in 
the  United  States,  it  was  thought  that  a  popular 
narrative  could  be  crowded  into  a  single  volume. 
A  little  preliminary  study  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, soon  convinced  him  that  nothing  less 
than  a  documentary  history  would  satisfy 
either  the  critical  student  or  the  general  reader. 
And  so  the  one  volume  has  grown  to  four 
already,  with  two  or  three  others  in  prospect. 
Of  the  general  scope  of  the  work  thus  far,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  character  of  the  mission- 
aries, their  religious  and  moral  principles,  their 
objects,  methods,  resources,  successes  and 
reverses,  have  been,  after  patient  and  '  full 
examination,  faithfully  recorded.  Moreover,  the 
charges  against  the  missionaries  have  been 
probed,  and  the  character  of  the  men  who 
originated,  disseminated,  or  published  them 
has  been  laid  bare.  The  result  is  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  and  authoritative  presentation  of  a 
fascinating  period  of  American  history, — or, 
rather,  an  adequate  presentment  of  Catholic 
life  in  California  before  it  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  States.  A  monumental  work 
and  a  most  worthy  one. 

Pulpit  Themes.     rAdjumenta    Oratoris  Sacri." 

By     the     Rev.   Francis    X.    Schouppe,    S.   J. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Beecher,  M.  A., 

D.  D.     M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  Ltd. 

The  professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Sacred 
Eloquence  at  Maynootli  evidently  thinks  that 
some  justification  is  needed  for  his  adding  yet 
another  to  the  many  volumes  now  available 
as  helps  in  preparing  sermons,  and  his  proffered 
justification  is  that  Father  Schouppe's  work 
is  the  best  of  the  many  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted. Dr.  Beecher  divides  collections  of 
sermons  into  two  classes — "those  that  give 
barren  outlines,  and  those  that  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme  in  offering  fully  rounded  dis- 
courses." The  former  he  condemns  as  practically 
worthless,  through  insufficiency;  and  the  latter 
he  objects  to  as  leaving  no  room  for  individu- 
ality, "without  which  no  preacher  can  be 
successful."  Whether  or  not  one  fully  agrees 
with  these  strictures  on  the  multitudinous 
sermon -books  now  on  the  market— and  it 
will  require  only  a  rapid  glance  at  pub- 
lishers' catalogues  to  convince  one  that  there 
is  ample  ground  for  variety  of  opinions  on 
the  matter, — the  numerous  priests  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  "Adjumenta"  in  its  Latin 
garb  will  probably  agree  with  the  translator 
that  the  Englishing  of  the  volume  is  well 
advised.  On  more  than  fourscore  separate 
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topics  the  author  furnishes  thoughts,  main  and 
subordinate  ideas,  divisions,  and  suggestions 
that  will  really  help,  without  hindering,  the 
preacher  desirous  of  preparing  a  sermon  which, 
without  being  entirely  original,  yet  bears  the 
stamp  of  his  own  personality.  It  should  be 
remarked  that,  in  its  English  dress,  the  work 
is  not  so  much  a  translation  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  as  a  "transvaluation,"  to  use  the 
term  employed  in  the  preface.  It  is  a  free  trans- 
lation with  some  important  additions  of  original 
matter.  The  book  is  a  large  octavo  of  some  six 
hundred  pages,  and  is  supplied  with  a  good 
table  of  contents  and  a  very  helpful  index. 

History  of  the  Catholic  Church.  From  the 
Renaissance  to  the  French  Revolution.  By 
the  Rev.  James  McCaffrey.  Two  Volumes. 
B.  Herder. 

Readers  of  Dr.  McCaffrey's  History  of  the 
Church  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  not  need 
telling  that  the  present  work  is  well  worth 
purchasing  and  perusing  at  leisure.  The  period 
which  he  has  selected  for  discussion  in  these 
volumes  of  interesting  narrative  and  scholarly 
exposition  is  one  of  major  importance  in  the 
career  of  God's  Church,  and  students  of  eccle- 
siastical history  will  be  thankful  for  just  such 
light  as  the  Maynooth  professor  throws  on  the 
whole  series  of  questions  involved  in  the  vicis- 
situdes to  which  the  Church  was  subjected  in 
that  important  era. 

Among  the  chapter  headings  in  Vol.  I.  are: 
Causes  of  the  Reformation,  the  Religious  Revo- 
lution, Progress  of  Calvinism,  Theological  Con- 
troversies and  Studies,  the  Age  of  Absolutism 
and  Unbelief,  Rationalism  and  its  Effects,  etc. 
Vol.  II.  deals  exclusively  with  religious  conditions 
in  the  British  Isles  before,  during,  and  after 
the  Reformation,  and  concludes  with  an  illu- 
minating chapter  on  the  Penal  Laws.  The  work 
should  prove  a  welcome  as  well  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  clerical  library,  and  a  more 
or  less  necessary  addition  to  such  ecclesiastical 
book-collections  as  profess  to  be  fairly  "up-to- 
date"  and  complete. 

gome    New   Sources   for   the   Life   of    Blessed 
Agnes  of   Bohemia,  Including  a  Fourteenth- 
Century     Latin     Version     and     a     Fifteenth- 
Century    German    Version.      By    Walter    W. 
Seton,  M.  A.,  D.  Litt.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
A    volume    of   exceptional,    not   to   say    fasci- 
nating,   interest    for    the    Catholic    hagiologist, 
and  more  particularly  the  student  of  Franciscan 
saints,  this  slender  octavo  of    176  pages   is  not 
without   its   appeal   to   the   general    reader.     In 
the  first  place,  it  possesses  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Never  before  has  the  life  of  Blessed  Agnes  been 


presented  to  English  readers  in  their  own 
language.  In  the  second  place,  the  story  is 
redolent  of  that  indefinable  charm  which  charac- 
terizes such  narratives  as  have  to  do  with  the 
early  Franciscans,  —  with  St.  Francis  himself, 
St.  Clare,  and  their  intimate  associates.  The 
"Franciscan  spirit"  breathes  through  every 
page  of  this  all  too  brief  Life,  and  one  lays  it 
down  with  a  sigh  that  the  record  is  not  more 
fully  detailed  and  more  generously  elaborated. 

As  for  the  outlines  of  the  biography,  Blessed 
Agnes  was  a  contemporary  of  both  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Clare,  born  in  1205  and  dying  in  1282, 
after  living  thirty  years  in  the  world  and  forty- 
six  in  religion.  Agnes  came  of  royal  parentage, 
and  was  kinswoman  to  Saints  Hedwig,  Elizabeth, 
and  Louis.  She  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II., — first  for  his  son  Henry, 
and  later  for  himself.  For  twenty  years  or 
more  she  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
St.  Clare  herself,  four  of  whose  letters  to  Blessed 
Agnes  have  long  been  known  to  Franciscan 
students. 

The  present  volume  is  enriched  with  two 
excellent  photogravures  and  four  collotypes. 

Epistles  of   St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.    With 

Introductions  and  Commentary.    By  the  Rev. 

Joseph  MacRory,   D.  D.    B.  Herder. 

A  substantial  volume  of  480  pages,  royal 
octavo,  the  present  work  is  entirely  worthy  of 
its  distinguished  author  and  of  the  prestige  so 
deservedly  enjoyed  by  the  great  Irish  College 
of  Maynooth,  in  which  Dr.  MacRory  fills  the 
double  role  of  vice-president  and  professor  of 
vSacred  Scripture.  Catholic  commentaries  on 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  or  indeed  on 
any  of  the  Pauline  writings,  are  not  so  numerous 
that  the  Maynooth  professor  can  be  accused  of 
superfluous  ministering  to  a  want  already  filled; 
and  readers  of  this  book  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  he  contemplates  publishing  before  long 
similar  commentaries  on  the  other  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul. 

While  the  specific  purpose  of  the  volume  is 
that  of  a  text-book  for  Maynooth,  it  will  be 
found  altogether  suitable,  not  only  as  a  text 
for  other  ecclesiastical  institutions,  but  for  the 
study,  or  at  least  the  serious  reading,  of  many 
a  priest  on  the  mission, — the  more  so  as  the 
author  has  avoided  overlaying  his  exposition 
with  unnecessary  erudition  and  unduly  minute 
detail.  In  the  matter  of  disputed  texts  the 
author's  practice  is  to  discuss  only  the  more 
probable  opinions;  and,  save  as  to  questions 
of  exceptional  importance,  a  long  list  of 
authorities  in  support  of  an  opinion  is  dispensed 
with.  The  index,  without  being  exhaustive,  is 
fairly  adequate. 


My  Bed. 


BY     HENRY     R.    WADE. 


bed  is  like  a  railroad  car, 

And  every  night  I  ride  away, 

Across  the  hills  and  through  the  fields, 

Until  I  come  to  station  Day. 

And  there  it  stops  to  let  me  off 
To  play  with  all  my  little  friends, 

And  I  can  have  what  toys  I  want, 
Until  the  happy  daytime  ends. 

And   when  the  evening  curfew  rings, 
Then  I  must  board  my  fairy  train, 

And  through  the  meadows  and  the  fields 
I   ride  away  to  dreams  again. 


Mr.  Parker's  Luggage. 


BY    MARY     E.    MANNTX. 


II. 

T  rained  all  day  Sunday  and 
Monday.  On  Tuesday  morning 
Caleb  went  across,  but  heard 
nothing  from  Parker. 

"I  think  we'd  better  send  them 
blankets  right  along  by  the  Thursday 
boat,"  he  said  to  his  brother. 

"Without  waiting  for  orders?" 

"Yes.  He'll  be  more  than  likely  to 
guess  we  didn't  get  them  over  in  time 
for  the  last  steamer,  and  keep  going  to 
the  Express  Office  till  they  come." 

"Look  here,  Caleb,"  called  Charlie  a 
few  moments  later.  "This  here  canvas 
ain't  anything  like  dry.  I  move  we  unpack 
the  blankets,  hang  them  in  the  sunshine, 
dry  the  canvas  at  the  same  time,  and 
pack  them  up  again  this  evening,  ready 
for  to-morrow." 

"Just  as  you  say,"  answered  Caleb. 
"Seems  a  pity  to  have  the  blankets  mil- 


dewed,  since   Parker  sets  so  much   store 
by  'em." 

Charlie  went  for  the  blankets,  laid  the 
package  on  the  ground  and  proceeded 
to  cut  the  cord  which  bound  them.  The 
canvas  was  quite  damp.  As  he  unfolded 
it,  Charlie  was  surprised  to  see  that 
the  blankets  were  protected  by  many 
folds  of  paper,  and  another  covering  of 
oiled  silk,  which,  when  opened  out,  re- 
vealed a  linen  bag  containing  a  long,  thin 
morocco  box. 

"There's  no  sign  of  a  blanket  here," 
said  Caleb.  "Something  wrong,  Charlie." 

"Open  the  box,"  replied  Charlie. 

Caleb  did  so,  revealing  a  magnificent 
diamond  necklace,  pendant,  and  earrings, 
with  several  diamond  rings.  The  brothers 
gasped  with  astonishment. 

"The  Blenhast  jewels  for  sure!"  mur- 
mured Caleb  at  last. 

"The  Blenhast  jewels!"  repeated  his 
brother,  in  dismay.  "Do  they  answer  the 
description?" 

"They  surely  do.  And  now,  Charlie, 
what  are  we  going  to  do?  Think  they'll 
suspicion  us  of  having  been  accomplices?" 

"No  danger,"  replied  Charlie.  "You 
and  I  will  go  over  to-morrow  and  take 
them  to  the  police  chief.  There's  a  good 
big  reward,  isn't  there?" 

"Two  thousand  dollars,"  said  Caleb. 
"That  means  a  lot  to  us,  don't  it?" 

"Yes,  but  what  we  want  to  do  is  to 
get  rid  of  them  soon  as  ever  we  can." 

"Wonder  why  he  brought  'em  down 
here?"  asked  Caleb. 

"Probably  thought  he'd  hide  'em  and 
himself  in  some  quiet  place  till  the  thing 
blew  over  some,  then  take  his  risk  of 
carrying  'em  across  the  ocean,  I  guess." 

"He  must  have  thought  we  looked 
honest,  anyway." 

"Suppose  he  did.  No  doubt  it  was  a 
pal  who  had  been  in  prison  with  him 
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that  helped  him  steal  'em,  —  a  man  we'd 
sheltered  at  some  time  or  another." 

"Now,  we  mustn't  say  a  word  to  any 
one  till  we  get  'em  safe  to  town." 

"Not  a  word!  I  wish  they  were  out  of 
our  hands." 

That  night  the  jewels  rested  securely 
in  their  morocco  box  between  the 
mattresses  of  the  Seely  brothers,  who  slept 
but  little.  A  few  days  later  the  papers 
were  full  of  the  adventure,  while  Mrs. 
Blenhast  rejoiced  in  the  restoration  of  her 
magnificent  diamonds. 

When  the  Seely  brothers  returned  to 
the  Lakes,  they  were  the  heroes  of  the 
hour.  Some  of  their  neighbors  thought 
and  said  the  reward  was  not  commen- 
surate with  the  value  of  the  articles 
recoverc-d,  but  the  brothers  were  quite 
satisfied.  They  invested  the  money  in 
bonds  bearing  good  interest,  hoping  thus 
to  have  some  provision  for  the  time 
when  they  should  no  longer  be  able  to 
work. 

"For,"  remarked  Caleb  to  a  friend, 
"we  Seelys  are  not  only  long-livers,  but 
we're  rheumatics.  They  generally  come 
on  in  our  family  about  sixty,  and  we're 
neither  of  us  far  from  that  now.  We've 
hardly  been  able  to  save  a  thing  so  far; 
but  now  we'll  have  something  for  our 
old  age,  thanks  to  God  and  the  poor  thief, 
to  whom  may  Heaven  be  merciful!" 

"What  was  the  real  name  of  that 
fellow,  Caleb?"  asked  the  friend. 

"Parker  Williams." 

"Wonder  he  didn't  change  it  altogether." 

"They  often  do  like  that,  thieves  do. 
I've  read  somewhere  they  don't  .seem 
to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  their  own 
identity." 

"Why  do  you  suppose  he  went  up  to 
Boston  that  time?" 

"Probably  he'd  read  something  in  the 
paper  that  took  him, — maybe  something 
about  the  other  fellow.  He  had  a  fake 
beard  and  eyebrows  when  he  was  spotted. 
We'll  never  know  why  he  went.  But 
they  usually  do  some  fool  thing  like  that, 
them  sort  of  people." 


"Yes.  They're  a  queer  sort,"  answered 
the  neighbor, — "a  very  queer  sort." 

Some  months  after  the  occurrences 
before  related,  Caleb  Seely  was  about  to 
put  off  his  boat  from  shore,  when  he  was 
hailed  by  a  delicate-looking  boy  in  shabby 
clothing,  who  inquired  if  he  lived  on  Lone 
Island. 

"That's  where  I  live,"  said  the  fisher- 
man. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Seely?" 

"Yes,— I  am  Caleb  .Seely." 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  go  home  with  you,  if 
you  don't  mind." 

"Home  with  me?  Where  do  you  come 
from?"  inquired  Caleb. 

The  boy  hesitated. 

"I've — I've  just  run  away  from  the 
Sisters'  Home,"  he  replied. 

"From  what  Home?  And  why  did  you 
run  away?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"Why,  my  father  told  me  to  wait  six 
months  or  so,  and  then,  if  he  didn't  come 
back,  to  find  you  and  your  brother  and 
ask  you  to  let  me  live  with  you,"  answered 
the  boy. 

"Well,  that's  cool,"  said  the  fisherman. 
"Where's  your  father  gone?" 

"That's  what  I  don't  know,"  replied 
the  boy,  sorrowfully.  "I'm  afraid  he's 
dead,  Mister." 

"What's  his  name,  sonny?" 

"It's  Parker  Williams." 

"Parker  Williams!"  exclaimed  Caleb. 
"And  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don't 
know  where  he's  gone  to?" 

"No,  Mister,  I  don't.  I  never  did  know 
where  he  went  to, — never.  There  was 
something  awfully , queer  about  his  goings 
on.  I  couldn't  understand  them.  It  made 
mother  feel  terribly  bad;  I  think  it  killed 
her.  He  was  good  to  her,  though— 
always." 

"When  did  you  see  him  last,"  asked 
Caleb,  motioning  the  boy  to  come  into 
his  boat,  and  sit  down  opposite  to  him. 

"It  was  in  the  fall.  He  came  to  the 
Refuge  where  he'd  put  me,  and  told  me 
he  was  in  some  kind  of  danger.  And  he 
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said :  '  If  I  never  come  back,  Ernie,  you 
just  leave  this,  after  six  months  or  so, 
and  go  down  to  Rough  L,akes.  Just 
across  lies  L,one  Island,  and  I  want  you 
to  ask  the 'two  good  men  that  live  there, 
the  Seely  brothers,  to  take  you  for  their 
boy.  They'll  do  it,  I  know.  They'll 
bring  you  up  to  be  a  good  boy  and  a 
good  Catholic  like  your  mother  wanted 
you  to  be.  Promise  me  you'll  go,  Ernie,' 
he  said." 

"And  did  you  promise?"   asked  Caleb. 

"At  first — no.  I  cried.  I  didn't  want 
my  father  to  leave  me;  somehow,  I  felt 
he  wouldn't  come  back.  And  he  never 
did." 

"And  the  people  at  the  Home, — did 
they  know  anything  about  him?" 

"They  must  have;  for  they  said  more 
than  once  for  me  to  be  a  good  boy  and 
stay  there,  as  they  didn't  believe  my 
father  was  living.  The  Sister  said  that 
maybe  after  a  while  some  nice  people 
might  adopt  me.  But  I  wanted  to  come 
to  you,  like  my  father  told  me;  and  so 
I  ran  away." 

"I  know  those  vSisters  at  the  Refuge," 
Caleb  replied.  "Why  didn't  you  tell 
them  what  your  father  had  said,  and 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  let  you 
come?" 

"My  father  always  said  I  must  never 
tell  anybody  things  he  told  me.  That's 
why." 

"When  did  you  run  away?" 

"Day  before  yesterday.  I  walked  down 
here." 

"You  did?    Aren't  you  very  tired?" 

"Not  so  very.    I'm  hungry,  though." 

Caleb  put  his  rough  hand  on  the  boy's 
head. 

"Come  along,  son,"  he  said.  "My 
brother  and  I  won't  decline  the  legacy 
your  father  left.  Your  mother  must  have 
been  a  good  woman,  and  we'll  do  our  best 
to  make  a  good  man  of  you." 

Seizing  the  oars,  the  fisherman  made 
rapid  progress  across  the  water.  When 
they  reached  the  shore,  Caleb  had  Ernest 
wait  at  the  landing  till  he  had  spoken 


to  his  brother.   They  came  back  together. 

"Welcome  home,  little  boy!"  said 
Charlie,  with  a  genial  smile  that  rejoiced 
the  doubting  heart  of  the  little  waif. 

The  brothers  then  led  him  to  the  shack, 
which  since  the  departure  of  Williams 
they  had  made  still  more  habitable  than 
during  his  sojourn  there. 

"Your  father  was  with  us  a  while  last 
summer,"  said  Caleb;  "and  he  stopped 
here,  where  you  will  sleep.  That  was  his 
bed.  From  now  on,  you  are  our  boy. 
This  will  be  your  home  as  long  as  you 
deserve  to  keep  it,  or  as  long  as  you  want 
to  stay.  Don't  ask  any  questions,  but  we 
know  your  father  is  dead.  And  there  is 
another  thing.  Your  name  is  Ernest 
Seely  now,  and  you  must  not  pretend 
to  anybody  that  it  was  ever  anything 
else.  You  are  our  boy,  and  so  you  must 
bear  our  name.  Understand?" 

"Yes,  Mister,"  answered  the  boy,  tears 
running  down  his  pale  cheeks.  "You're 
awful  good  to  me,  you  are.  My  father 
was  sure  this  was  the  right  place  for  me, 
and  he  wasn't  mistaken." 

"Come,  wash  your  face  here  in  the 
basin,  and  we'll  go  to  supper,"  said  Caleb. 
"To-morrow  I'll  write  the  Sisters  all 
about  it." 

Ernest  is  twenty  years  old.  now,  an 
expert  fisherman  and  a  splendid  fellow. 
His  benefactors  would  be  lonely  without 
him,  and  he  has  never  longed  for  another 
home.  Not  a  soul  at  Rough  Lakes  has 
ever  had  a  suspicion  of  the  real  identity 
of  the  youth,  whom  all  the  village  regards 
as  a  distant  cousin  of  the  benevolent 
Seely  brothers. 

(The   End.) 


A  NEW  use  for  salt  has  been  found  in 
Cyprus,  where  it  is  spread  over  the  mud 
roofs  usual  in  villages,  making  them 
weatherproof.  Moisture  helps  to  give  it 
consistency,  and  after  the  first  shower 
the  salted  roof  becomes  almost  as  hard 
and  smooth  as  ice.  The  large  salt  lake 
of  Larnaca  provides  Cyprus  with  this  new 
roofing  material. 
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XIV. 

-'  LIVER  came  in  timidly.  He  was 
a  man  of  sixty.  He  seemed  about 
to  run  away  when  he  saw  Amelie. 
She  cast  a  quick  glance  at  him ;  she  recog- 
nized him  by  his  daughter's  resemblance 
to  him.  He  turned  away,  evidently 
frightened  by  the  new  face. 

"It  is  Monsieur  Oliver,  of  the  Clos 
Pommier,"  Amelie  said  quickly.  "I  am 
glad  to  meet  you.  Your  wife  and  daughter 
are  well  and  at  the  farm." 

"Never  again!" 

"But  you  are  wrong,  Monsieur  Oliver. 
Your  wife  and  daughter  are  at  the  Clos 
Pommier.  They  await  you." 

The  man  straightened  up.  He  looked 
long  into  Amelie's  face. 

"You  do  not  lie?"  he  asked. 

"She  'is  my  daughter,"  said  Captain 
de  Value,  sternly. 

Oliver  took  the  coffee  to  the  table  in 
the  corner  of  the  drawing-room.  He 
straightened  the  cloth  and  arranged  the 
plates.  He  then  returned  to  Ame'lie. 

"And  our  enemies?" 

"They   have   gone,"    replied   Ame'lie. 

"I  shall  see  the  Clos  Pommier  again!" 

A  look  of  joy  irradiated  his  face.  Like 
most -of  the  French  farmers,  he  loved  his 
farm  almost  as  much  as  his  family. 

"His  wits  are  coming  back!" 

Vaucoubert  had  come  in  with  large 
plates  of  omelet  and  fried  potatoes. 

The  German  officer,  more  of  a  shadow 
than  even  Captain  de  Value,  rose  slowly 
from  his  chair. 

"Lieutenant  Schlimp,  this  is  my 
daughter."  One  side  of  the  Lieutenant's 
face  was  bandaged;  only  one  eye  was 
visible,  but  it  was  a  bright,  cheerful 
brown  eye.  The  other,  in  fact,  was  blind. 
The  Lieutenant  tried  to  bow.  "I  can  not 
speak  French,"  he  began;  "but  I  know 
a  little  English-" 


"I  speak  English,"  Amelie  interposed. 
She  knew  that  the  young  man  was  about 
to  speak  well  of  her  dear  father,  and  she 
wanted  to  hear  what  he  would  say. 

"Your  father  saved  my  life,  little  girl," 
he  said — "or  what  there  is  of  it.  There 
is  not  much.  You  French  people  may  be 
kind  to  me  with  a  clear  conscience,  since  I 
can  never  fight  again;  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  your  father  has  done  for  me — 

"First,  we  must  breakfast,"  said  the 
Captain.  "And  then,  Amelie,  you  have 
much  to  tell  me." 

He  put  his  arm  around  Amelie,  and 
they  went  to  the  table.  Pierre  and  Jean, 
loudly  lamenting,  had  been  taken  away 
by  Vaucoubert.  The  father  and  daughter 
spent  nearly  the  whole  afternoon  in  the 
garden;  it  was  walled  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  broken  stones  and  bent 
iron  and  bricks. 

"A  brave  little  girl!" 

Nevertheless,  Captain  de  Value  wished 
that  Ame'lie  had  stayed  with  Bertrand. 
Bertrand  was  so  dependent  and  helpless, 
while  Ame'lie  had  the  power  of  conquering 
difficulties. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done. 
As  soon  as  I  can  walk  well,  I  will  go  to 
find  Bertrand.  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
fight  for  France,"  he  said  sadly.  "You 
will  never  hear  your  father  called  'Gen- 
eral.' It  is  almost  a  pity  that  you're  a 
girl,  Ame'lie.  You  might  one  day  be  a 
general  or  even  a  marshal  of  France." 

"I  am  glad  thafl  am  a  girl, — I  should 
not  want  to  lose  my  arm  or  my  eyes." 

"You  don't  understand  patriotism, 
Amelie." 

"Oh,  I  would  lose  an  eye  or  an  arm  to 
save  you,  papa,  but  not  to  fight  other 
people!" 

"You're  not  a  soldier,  my  dear!  I  shall 
now  get  permission  to  visit  the  United 
States,  and  we  shall  try  to  find  Bertrand." 

"But  Bertrand  is  safe." 

"I  hope  so.  O  my  dear,"  he  added, 
seeing  the  anxious  look  on  Amelie's  face, 
"I  shall  not  leave  you  behind!  We  will 
take  Vaucoubert,  and  go  together," 
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Amelie  kissed  him  silently. 

"Yes,  if  you  will  write  a  letter  for  me 
to  Bordeaux,  I  shall  ask  permission  to 
leave  France  for  a  time,  since  I  am  so 
useless.  I  can  not  even  draw  maps.  I 
wish  I  could  take  that  poor  German  boy 
with  me.  He  will  die  if  he  is  not  well 
taken  care  of.  And  Vaucoubert  is  such  a 
good  nurse!  The  army  could  lend  us  a 
silrgeon  for  only  a  week.  It  was  time 
enough,"  he  added,  looking  at  the  empty 
sleeve.  "What  can  we  do  for  this  fellow- 
Christian  of  ours,  who  can  no  longer  fight 
against  us?" 

"Why,  the  Sisters!"  cried  Ame'lie. 

"Are  there  Sisters  here?" 

"Yes:  they  have  a  hospital.  I  have  a 
letter  to  the  Sisters  here  at  Senlis." 

"Well,"  said  Captain  de  Value,  "I 
think  a  boy  is  nice  to  have  in  one's  house; 
but,  for  real  consolation,  a  father  needs 
a  girl  like  you!" 

Ame'lie  was  delighted;  she  had  always 
secretly  feared  that  her  father  loved 
Bertrand  more  than  he  loved  her. 

At  four  o'clock  Vaucoubert  forced  the 
tired  Captain  to  go  to  bed.  There  she 
had  to  go  over  the  whole  story  for  Vau- 
coubert. He  told  her  that  he  had  become 
mixed  up  among  the  trains  on  the  night 
he  had  lost  her  and  Bertrand.  Troops 
were  coming  and  going.  He  was  forced, 
in  a  crowd,  into  the  train  for  Paris;  and 
there  he  heard  that  Captain  de  Value 
was  at  Senlis.  He  admitted  that  he  should 
have  gone  on  to  Havre.  "But  what  could 
a  poor  musician  do,  alone  in  the  world?" 

At  Senlis,  the  battle  opened  the  day 
after  he  arrived.  The  destruction  was 
frightful,- — "as  you  can  see,  my  dear!" 
He  himself  had  hidden  in  the  cellar  of 
the  chateau,  from  which  there  was  an 
underground  passage  to  the  road.  He 
crept  out,  to  look  for  his  friend  among 
the  dead  and  wounded, —  this  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  for  the  fire  still  kept  up. 
He  found  a  young  German  alive  among 
the  dead.. 

"You  are  a  good  Christian,"  the  poor 
young  Lieutenant  had  said.  "Many  have 


passed  and  I  called  out,  but  they  heeded 
not.  'Oh,  he  is  German!'  one  said.  'Let 
him  die.'  And  the  poor  young  man  told 
me  afterward  that  he  had  thought :  'Are 
these  Christians  who  talk  thus?'  And  yet 
he  added:  'When  I  think  that  we  have 
killed  their  fathers  and  sons  and  ruined 
their  homes,  perhaps  they  are  pardon- 
able.'— 'But,'  I  said  as  I  put  him  into  the 
underground  passage,  '  we  are  not  pagans — 
in  France,  I  went  back  to  look  for  your 
father.  He  was  lying  under  a  dead  horse. 
He  was  unconscious.  I  succeeded  at  least 
in  getting  him  into  the  passage.  'Now,' 
I  said,  'the  Germans  can  come  back 
when  they  like.'  But  an  awful  thing 
occurred." 

According  to  the  story  of  Vaucoubert, 
shrapnel  was  falling  everywhere,  also 
balls  peppered  with  a  sound  like  raindrops. 
There  were  deafening  noises.  Vaucoubert 
was  alone  in  the  underground  passage, 
with  Captain  de  Value,  seeming  dead,  and 
with  the  young  German  officer,  who 
could  not  keep  back  his  groans.  Vau- 
coubert intended  to  get  into  the  cellar 
at  the  base  of  the  east  tower;  from  there 
he  knew  that  the  way  was  clear.  But 
then  there  was  a  crash  overhead.  The 
gray  tower,  with  the  top  like  a  pepper- 
box, suddenly  smashed  down,  closing 
the  opening  into  the  cellar.  The  air  was 
full  of  dust,  and  all  was  darkness.  It 
was  a  sad  position  for  Vaucoubert.  What 
help  could  he  expect?  He  was  imprisoned 
with  two  wounded  men.  Crash  followed 
after  crash;  the  air  became  as  poisonous 
as  gas  from  an  open  burner. 

"Sir,"  said  the  wounded  German,  "I 
am  dying!  You  will  find  my  Rosary  in 
the  breast  of  my  coat.  Can  you  say  it?" 

"I  am  not  a  pagan,"  grunted  Vaucou- 
bert, indignantly.  "I  have  a  chaplet  of 
my  own." 

"If  you  should  escape  from  this,"  the 
German  Lieutenant  whispered,  "you  will 
write  my  mother  at  Coblentz  that  I  died 
for  the  Fatherland.  And  remember  that 
I  thank  you.  You  will  find  my  mother's 
card  in  my  coat  pocket," 
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Vaucoubert  began  the  Rosary,  choking 
between  every  word.  He  could  hear  the 
young  German's  faint  responses.  And, 
in  spite  of  this  anxiety,  he  was  pleased 
to  hear  that  Captain  de  Value  had  begun 
to  groan.  He  still  lived! 

When  the  Rosary  was  finished,  there 
was  silence  for  a  while,  broken  after  a 
long  interval  by  another  crash.  There 
shot  a  glimpse  of  light  into  this  dark  place, 
and  Vaucoubert  saw  a  white  cat  run  from 
one  side  of  the.  tunnel  to  the  other,  and 
disappear.  There  must  be  some  way  out. 
Vaucoubert  had  marked  the  vanishing 
place  of  the  cat.  He  thrust  his  arm  into 
it;  the  debris  gave  way,  and  showed  light 
beyond.  It  was  not  easy  for  an  old  man 
to  widen  the  passage  made  by  the  cat — 
who  had  guessed  at  it  by  instinct, — but 
he  did  this.  It  took  him  nearly  all  night  to 
get  his  charges  through  the  cellar  and  into 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  chateau.  The  next 
day  an  army  surgeon  was  found,  and 
Vaucoubert  was  the  only  nurse. 

"As  to  Jean  and  Pierre,  the  little  imps! — 
they  just  walked  in,  and  we  had  to  take 
care  of  them,"  said  Vaucoubert.  "It  was, 
of  all  times,  the  most  terrible.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  their  father  and  mother 
are  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  house. 
But  they  have  relatives  in  Monteuil; 
and  perhaps  the  good  Olivers  will  take 
care  of  them  until  these  relatives  are 
found.  No  man  can  deal  with  them. 
They  need  a  strong  woman's  hand." 

When  Vaucoubert  had  finished  his  story, 
Amelie  cried  with  all  her  heart.  Her  poor 
father, — her  dear,  dear  father!  How  he 
had  suffered!  And  she  away  from  him! 
He  could  never  be  a  general  now, — 
never!  And  both  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  been  generals! 

As  Vaucoubert  and  Ame"lie  went  slowly 
toward  the  house,  Pierre  and  Jean  ran 
out  of  a  lilac  bush. 

"We  have  been  good!  Give  us  choco- 
lates, please!"  cried  Pierre.  "We  were 
lost, .and  we  found  ourselves!" 

"And  we  did  not  twist  the  cat's  tail.  It 
ran  away.  We  have  been  good,  big  boys. 


Do  not  let  the  Old  One  slap  us,  little  girl!" 

"  Run ! "  said  Vaucoubert.  ' '  Run !  Oliver 
will  give  you  bread  and  sugar." 

Amelie' s  letter  to  the  Sisters,  whose 
hospital  had  been  spared  by  the  invaders, 
was  of  great  use.  The  German  officer 
could  not  be  moved  from  the  chateau  at 
once;  but  a  future  place  of  convalescence 
was  ready  for  him  until  he  could  be 
exchanged. 

Captain  de  Value  gained  strength.  His 
progress  was  slow,  owing  to  his  anxiety 
about  Bertrand;  and  the  gloom  of  the 
war  hung  over  him.  Both  the  convent 
and  the  hospital  had  been  spared  at  Senlis. 
It  is  part  of  history  how  the  bravery  of 
the  cure  helped  to  save  the  beautiful 
cathedral.  The  Sisters  and  the  children 
of  the  convent  had  begged  the  Germans 
to  be  lenient,  and  to  leave  them  undis- 
turbed. Their  request  was  granted. 

Jacques  Oliver  came  to  his  senses  when 
he  saw  his  wife  and  his  daughter;  and 
their  happiness  was  very  great.  The 
father  and  mother  of  Pierre  and  Jean  still 
lay  under  their  ruined  house.  In  their 
gratitude,  the  Olivers  were  very  glad  to 
take  care  of  the  children  until  some  of 
their  relatives  should  come  for  them. 

Vaucoubert  determined  to  go  to  the 
United  States  with  Captain  de  Value 
and  Amelie. 

"I  am  of  no  use  to  my  own  country," 
he  said. 

(To  be  continued.) 


An  Ill-Served  King. 


The  Abbe  Fleury,  tutor  of  the  young 
King  Louis  XV.  of  France,  could  not 
decipher  the  writing,  or  rather  the  illegible 
scrawl,  of  the  Duke  of  Villeroi,  the  same 
Prince's  governor.  "For  the  sake  of  our 
common  honor,"  said  the  Abbe"  one  day 
to  the  nobleman,  "I  beg  of  you  not  to 
write  to  me  any  more;  so  that  it  may 
not  be  said  at  Court  and  elsewhere  that 
the  King  is  very  badly  served,  having 
a  governor  who  can't  write,  and  a  tutor 
who  can't  read." 
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—The  title  of  the  collected  edition  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Walsh's  poems,  announced  by  the 
Macmillan  Co.,  is  "The  Pilgrim  Kings." 

"The  Heart  of  a  Man,"  by  Richard  Aumerle 
Maher,  just  published  by  the  Benzigers,  is  the 
same  story  that  appeared  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Review  under  the  title  of  "Socialism  and  Faith." 
The  reason  for  the  change  will  be  readily 
understood. 

—The  Rev.  John  Code,  of  Oak  Park,  111., 
has  prepared  a  beautifully  printed  volume,  with 
numerous  illustrations,  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
his  mother,  under  the  simple  title,  "  My  Mother." 
It  is  the  record  of  an  amiable  and  exemplary 
Christian  life. 

—The  latest  addition  to  the  long  list  of  books 
republished  from  THE  AVE  MARIA  is  "The 
Red  Circle,"  by  Gerard  A.  Reynolds.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  story,  unusually  well  written, 
and  above  all  thoroughly  Catholic.  A  host  of 
readers  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  "The 
Red  Circle"  in  book-form.  It  is  issued  by  P.  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons. 

-"Matrimonial  Primer,  a  Handbook  for 
Bride  and  Groom,"  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Klar- 
mann,  A.  M.,  is  a  useful  little  manual.  Whether 
it  is  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those,  about 
to  enter  marriage  depends  largely  upon  the 
character  of  the  persons  in  question.  But 
certainly  pastors  may  adapt  it  to  varying 
needs.  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co. 

— "The  Temples  of  the  Eternal;  or,  The  Sym- 
bolism of  Churches,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Meagher, 
D.  D.  (The  Christian  Press  Association),  is 
a  volume  of  513  pages,  with  an  excellent  table 
of  contents,  a  fairly  adequate  index,  and  a 
number  of  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  good. 
An  idea  of  the  work's  scope  may  best  be  gleaned 
from  the  chapter-titles.  They  are:  The  Cruci- 
fixion; An  Outline  of  the  Meanings  of  the 
Church  Building;  The  Tabernacle,  or  First 
Church,  and  its  Mystic  Meanings;  The  Sym- 
bolic Meanings  of  the  Church  Foundations; 
The  Prophetic  Meanings  of  the  Tabernacle 
Coverings;  The  Mystic  Meanings  of  the  Corner 
Stone  and  the  Foundations  of  the  Church;  The 
Prophetic  Meanings  of  the  Tabernacle  Furnish- 
ings; The  Lessons  of  the  Church  Decorations; 
The  History  and  Mystic  Meanings  of  the  Cheru- 
bim; The  Prophetic  Meanings  of  the  Altar  in 
the  Old  Testament;  The  Mystic  Meanings  of 
the  Altar  in  the  Church;  The  Meanings  of  the 
Statues,  Paintings  and  Emblems  in  the  Church; 


The  Prophetic  Meanings  of  the  Great  Gold 
Candlestick;  The  Mystic  Meanings  of  the 
Easter  Candle;  The  Origin  of  the  Bread,  Wine, 
Water,  and  Credence  Table;  The  Holy  Water 
in  the  Church;  The  Baptismal  Waters  and 
Baptism;  The  Prophetic  Meanings  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Time  of  Christ;  The  Lessons  of 
the  Church  Bells;  and  The  Mystic  Meanings 
of  the  Consecration  of  a  Church. 

—Selections  from  the  prose  and  poetry  of 
Thomas  Davis;  "Wild  Sports  of  the  West," 
by  W.  H.  Maxwell;  "Legends  of  Saints  and 
Sinners,"  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde;  anthologies  of 
Irish  verse  and  prose;  "The  Humours  of  Irish 
Life";  and  selections  from  Irish  orators,  form 
the  first  six  volumes  of  "Every  Irishman's 
Library,"  edited  by  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Graves.  Six 
other  volumes  are  announced. 

-"Founders  of  Our  Country"  and  "Makers 
of  the  Nation,"  by  Fannie  E-  Coe,  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School,  are  historical  readers  designed 
for  the  use  of  pupils  of  the  fifth  and  higher 
grades.  Written  in  an  attractive  style  admirably 
suited  to  their  avowed  purpose,  and  well  illus- 
trated, the  volumes  should  appeal  strongly  to 
the  interest  of  American  youth,  and  ought  to 
do  much  toward  instilling  in  their  as  yet  un- 
selfish hearts  the  principles  of  genuine  patriotism. 
Published  by  the  American  Book  Co. 

— A  blind  minister,  his  mother,  his  wife,  and 
his  son  and  daughter  make  up  the  household 
of  "The  Woodneys:  An  American  Family,"  by 
J.  Breckenridge  Ellis.  The  publishers  (Devin- 
Adair  Co.)  style  it  "a  story  of  irresistible 
laughter  and  tender  heart-throbs,"  a  character- 
ization with  which  the  normal  reader  may  or 
may  not  agree.  Personally,  we  do  not  consider 
the  Woodneys  at  all  a  representative  American 
family;  and  such  heart-throbs  as  might  have 
been  stirred  by  our  perusal  of  the  story  were 
checked  by  the  melodramatic  agencies  employed 
to  elicit  them.  There  are  persons,  nevertheless, 
who  will  enjoy  this  book. 

— Judging  from  the  output  of  our  Catholic 
publishing  houses,  the  demand  for  new  sermon- 
books  still  continues  to  exceed  the  supply. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  matter  of 
specific  discourses  on  some  single  devotion, 
or  addressed  to  a  certain  distinct  class  of  the 
faithful.  Just  as  in  the  medical  fraternity  the 
old-time  general  practitioner  is  fast  giving  way 
to  specialists  who  treat  only  one  disease,  or 
one  class  of  cognate  diseases,  so  the  general 
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sermon-hook  is  being  replaced  by  volumes  of 
specialized  instructions  on  this  or  that  Catholic 
devotion,  or  to  this  or  that  determinate  audience. 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Wagner,  for  instance,  publishes 
four  volumes,  only  one  of  which,  "Short  Sermons 
on  Catholic  Doctrine,"  by  the  Rev.  P.  Hehel, 
S.  J.,  belongs  to  the  older  type,  and  even  it 
is  restricted  to  the  Commandments.  "The 
Sacred  Heart  the  Source  of  Grace  and  Virtue," 
by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Devine,  C.  P.,  and  "The 
Excellence  of  the  Rosary,"  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Frings,  contain  respectively  twelve  and  eleven 
sermons  on  the  devotion  indicated  in  the  title; 
while  "Conferences  to  Children  on  Practical 
Virtue,"  from  the  French  of  Abbe  P.  Verdrie, 
is  a  series  of  fourteen  instructions  of  the  special 
audience  kind.  Yet  another  variety  of  books 
for  the  preacher  is  a  fifth  volume  from  the  same 
publisher,  "Sermon  Plans  for  all  the  Sundays 
of  the  Year,"  from  the  French  of  Abbe  H. 
Lesetre,  an  octavo  of  one  hundred  pages.  Is 
it  indiscreet  to  suggest  that  these  "aids  to 
preachers"  may  possibly  become  a  drawback 
rather  than  an  assistance  to  genuinely  effective 
pastoral  eloquence?  Wherever  they  supply  the 
place  of  original  thought  and  meditation,  they 
are  so  far  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help.  As 
canes,  they  may  be  useful;  as  crutches  they 
are  to  be  avoided. 
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Obituary. 


Remember  them  thai  are  in  bands.— HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Patrick  Wilson,  of  the  diocese  of  Buffalo; 
and  Rev.  Patrick  Byrne,  diocese  of  Rockford. 

Mother  M.  Constantine  and  Sister  M.Teresa, 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  Sister  M. 
Anatolia,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross;  and  Sister 
M.  Olympia,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Mr.  Joseph  Atkinson,  Mr.  Henry  Wortmann, 
Mr.  John  J.  Kinsella,  Mr.  Mark  Leavy,  Mr. 
Felix  Trainor,  Mr.  Lawrence  Martin,  Mrs.  J. 
Ward,  Mr.  Joseph  Peterson,  Mr.  John  Johnston, 
Miss  Margaret  McFadden,  Miss  Edna  De  Burt, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Wettrich,  Mr.  Ernest  Duffy, 
Mr.  P.  J.  Murphy,  Miss  Mabel  Martell,  Mr. 
H.  E.  Germain,  Miss  Edith  McNulty,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Hesse,  Mr.  Charles  Dougherty,  Mrs.  Emily 
Riopelle,  Mrs.  Mary  Connolly,  Mr.  J.  F.  Thill, 
Mr.  John  Anderson,  Mr.  Francis  Tierney,  Miss 
Mary  Fleming,  Mr.  Charles  Blase,  Mr.  Edward 
Walsh,  Mr.  J.  A.  Friel,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Toomey. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL    ME    PLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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The  Carpenter's  Son. 


BY    EDWARD    WILBUR    MASON. 


£\IS  glory  in  the  quiet  room 

Illumed  the  very  air, 
As  though  the  world  burst  all  in  bloom 
With  labor  that  was  prayer. 

Adown   the  fragrant  workshop  neat 

No  hurried  footstep  sped ; 
For,  lo,  He  sought  a  wage  more  sweet 

Than  hyacinths  or  bread! 

The  larger  skill  of  dreams  He  knew, 
The  art  that  seeks  the  mind, 

The  vision  that  beyond   the  blue 
Outsoars  the  sun  and  wind. 

Here  was  no  lordly  artisan 

With  loud  and  boastful  breath, 

But  God  become  a  very   Alan, 
That  conquered  life  and  death. 


Rosary  Lore. 


T  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
even  in  very  early  times  it 
was  a  common  custom  to 
count  prayers  on  small  grains 
or  pebbles  strung  together;  for  example, 
Palladius  mentions  that  the  hermit  Paul 
used  to  recite  every  day  three  hundred 
Pater  Nosters,  which  he  counted  by  as 
many  little  pebbles.  He  also  speaks  of 
a  penitent  lady  who  recited  daily  seven 
hundred;  and  of  the  Abbot  Macarius, 
who  recited  one  hundred. 

In    early    English,    however,    the    word 


"bead"  was  not  necessarily  associated 
with  the  stones,  or  pebbles,  by  which 
the  prayers  were  numbered,  but  was  used 
simply  for  the  prayers  themselves.  "To 
bid  the  beads"  meant  to  say  one's  prayers; 
whilst  "bidding  the  beads,"  as  the  learned 
author  of  "Our  Lady's  Dowry"  tells  us, 
also  meant  "a  formal  enumeration  of 
the  objects  of  prayer,  or  persons  to  be 
prayed  for."  A  "bead-roll"  is  a  list  of 
persons  to  be  prayed  for;  and  "beads- 
men" or  "beadswomen"  are  not  of  neces- 
sity persons  who  say  the  Rosary,  but 
merely  those  who  pray  for  others,  espe- 
cially their  benefactors. 

The  earliest  example  of  numbering 
beads  strung  on  a  cord  is  that  spoken  of 
by  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  tells  us 
that  the  pious  and  beautiful  Lady  Godiva, 
Countess  of  Mercia  and  wife  to  Count 
Leofric,  bequeathed  a  circle  of  threaded 
jewels,  upon  which  she  was  wont  to 
number  her  prayers,  "to  be  hung  about 
the  neck  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  image  in 
a  church  at  Coventry."  The  fact  of  these 
costly  beads  being  thus  left  to  Our  Lady's 
statue  seems  to  justify  the  supposition 
that  their  devout  donor  had  counted  her 
Aves  upon  them;  though  she  lived  in 
Saxon  times,  and  two  centuries  before  the 
Rosary,  as  we  now  know  it,  was  propa- 
gated by  St.  Dominic.  Dr.  Rock,  however, 
holds  the  opinion  that  Lady  Godiva  used 
this  precious  chaplet  for  numbering  Pater 
Nosters,  Creeds,  or  perhaps  psalms;  if 
the  latter,  she  probably  practised  that 
early  form  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God  called  the  "Ave  Psalm 
Psalter,"— a  devotion  which  is  really  the 
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origin  of  the  "Bead  Psalter,"  or  Rosary; 
so  that  this  was,  strictly  speaking,  the 
simplification  of  an  existing  form  of 
prayer  rather  than  a  completely  new 
invention. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  St.  John 
Damascene,  who  died  in  the  year  780, 
composed,  for  the  festival  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, a  homily  which  contains  the 
mystic  numbers  fifteen  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  exordium  is  composed  of 
fifteen  sentences,  the  last  of  which  ends 
with  these  words:  "Hail,  full  of  grace; 
Our  Lord  is  with  thee;  blessed  art  thou 
amongst  women,  and  blessed  is  the  Fruit 
of  thy  womb!" 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
the  earliest  mention  of  the  "Hail  Mary" 
as  a  salutation  in  daily  use  is  made  by 
Baldwin,  who  became  Bishop  of  Worcester 
in  1 1 80,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
four  years  later.  But,  in  the  form  of  an 
antiphon,  we  find  it  at  a  very  much 
earlier  date — namely,  in  the  Mass  of  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  Advent,  which  is  given 
in  that  ancient  service  book,  the  "Sacra- 
mentale"  of  St.  Gregory.  Again,  that 
learned  authority,  Edmund  Waterton, 
F.  S.  A.,  tells  us  that  "the  'Hail  Mary,' 
still  only  as  a  salutation,  was  ordered  to 
be  recited  after  the  'Our  Father*  in  the 
Divine  Office,  by  the  Council  of  Paris, 
A.  D.  1195." 

The  word  "psalterium,"  or  "psalter" 
(literally  a  musical  instrument  of  ten 
strings),  is  used  by  the  Fathers  as  a  term 
for  the  hundred  and  fifty  psalms  of  King 
David;  but  this  term,  "psalter,"  is  also 
applied  to  three  different  forms  of  devo- 
tion to  our  Blessed  Lady.  The  first  form 
is  a  prayer  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  strophes,  each  beginning  with  an 
Ave,  and  with  each  of  which  a  verse 
from  one  of  the  psalms  is  interwoven. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  form  of 
these  Lady  Psalters,  which  are  numerous. 
The  year  1216  is  generally  given  as  the 
date  of  the  "invention"  of  the  Psalter, 
or,  to  use  the  word  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar,  the  Rosary  of  Our  Lady; 


and  the  latter  forms,  though  they  begin 
with  an  Ave,  are  not  interwoven  with  the 
psalms. 

The  second  form,  in  chronological  order, 
of  the  Lady  Psalters  "consists,"  a  reliable 
authority  tells  us,  "of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Aves, — i.  e.,  the  Angelical  Salutation, 
or  prayer  'Hail  Mary,'  etc.,  and  fifteen 
'Our  Fathers.'"  "It  is  called  the  Psalter 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,"  says  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  in  his  Constitution,  Ea  qua,  of 
May  9, 1478,  "because  it  contains  as  many 
Angelical  Salutations  as  there  are  psalms 
in  the  Psalter  of  David."  The  invention 
of  this  form  of  the  Lady  Psalter  is 
generally  attributed  to  St.  Dominic,  who 
taught  the  following  method  of  reciting 
it — a  method  which,  tradition  affirms,  had 
been  revealed  to  him  by  Our  Lady, — 
namely,  that  the  first  five  decades  should 
commemorate  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Divine  Lord  and  His  Hidden  Life;  the 
second,  the  Mysteries  of  His  Passion  and 
Death;  and  the  third,  those  of  His  Resur- 
rection and  Glory, — meditating  on  the 
mysteries.  The  whole  fifteen  may  be 
recited  together  or  separately.  Another 
method,  also  drawn  up  by  St.  Dominic,  is 
that  in  which,  prescribing  the  use  of  the 
Psalter  to  a  certain  nun,  he  advises  her 
to  recite  the  first  five  decades  in  thanks- 
giving for  the  Incarnation,  meditating 
meanwhile  on  the  Infancy  and  Childhood 
of  Our  Lord;  the  second  five  decades  in 
memory  of  the  Passion,  meditating  on  the 
principal  scenes  of  it;  and  the  third  five 
decades  for  the  remission  of  her  sins, 
past  and  present,  invoking  the  assistance 
of  her  patron  saints. 

The  third  form  of  Lady  Psalter  is  the 
abbreviated  paraphrase  of  David  in  honor 
of  Our  Lady,  which  is  attributed  to  St. 
Bonaventure.  He  also  composed  an  Ave 
Psalter,  which  is  called  his  Psalterium 
Minus. 

We  have  already  seen  that  prayers 
were  numbered  by  .stones  in  very  early 
times;  and  we  read  of  a  holy  anchorite, 
St.  Godric,  who  died  in  the  year  1172, 
in  his  hermitage  at  Finchale,  Durham, 
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that  it  was  his  custom  to  count  his  usual 
prayers  by  stones;  but  his  biographer, 
Reginald,  does  not  specify  what  prayers 
he  recited,  neither  does  he  say  whether 
the  stones  were  strung  on  a  cord.  In 
progress  of  time,  however,  the  little 
round  balls,  or  pebbles,  strung  together 
for  this  purpose  were  named  beads,  hence 
the  origin  of  the  term;  though  psalter 
is  the  original  name  applied  to  the  beads 
by  Alan  de  Rupe,  Michael  de  Insula,  and 
others.  It  was  also  the  name  used  in 
England  up  to  the  time  of  the  so-called 
Reformation. 

The  making  of  bead  psalters  was  a 
considerable  trade,  and  the  tradesmen 
engaged  in  it  were  called  "pater  nostrers." 
In  the  year  1277-8  mention  is  made,  in 
the  rolls  of  the  city  of  London,  of  Roger 
de  Bury,  pater  nostrer;  Richard  le 
Bryd,  pater  nostrer;  and  John  Grethened, 
pater  nostrer.  They  probably  resided  in 
Paternoster  Lane.  And,  in  the  year  1295, 
the  name  William  le  Pater  Nostrer  appears; 
whilst  in  1317  there  is  a  record  of  "one 
pair  of  pater  nostrers  of  pearls;  value, 
twenty  shillings." 

Thus,  then,  it  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that,  within  a  hundred  years  of  St. 
Dominic's  death,  "these  instruments  of 
prayer,"  as  Father  Bridgett  calls  them, 
were  already  manufactured  in  precious 
gems  and  in  metals;  for  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  silver  and  even  gold  beads. 
And  we  know  that  they  had,  in  England, 
the  accepted  title  of  Pater  Nosters;  the 
term  Rosary,  as  applied  to  the  beads 
themselves,  being  rarely,  if  ever,  used 
prior  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Before 
that  period,  we  sometimes  find  them 
referred  to  in  old  documents,  wills,  and 
so  forth,  as  a  pair  of  beads,  or  a  pair  of 
Ave  beads.  For  instance,  in  the  will  of 
William  Holcomb,  canon  of  the  church 
of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  it  is  stated 
that,  besides  his  "beautiful  Bible,"  the 
testator  bequeathed  to  "Master  Peter 
Casely"  a  "pair  of  beads  of  gilt  stones, 
to  pray  for  my  soul." 

It    is   supposed   by    reliable    authorities 


that  they  were  commonly  spoken  of  as  a 
pair,  because  the  circlet  when  hanging 
forms  a  double  string.  But  it  is  evident 
from  ancient  brasses,  etc.,  that  the  string 
of  beads  was  not  always  composed  of 
the  same  number.  Thus,  an  inventory  of 
Crediton  church,  made  in  1524,  mentions 
"a  pair  of  beads  all  silver,  with  fifty-three 
Ave  Marias  and  six  Pater  Nosters;  a  pair 
of  coral  beads,  with  twenty  silver  stones; 
a  pair  of  silver  beads,  with  fifty-five 
stones;  a  pair  of  coral  beads,  with  eight 
crosses  of  gold,  and  a  little  stone  of  gold, 
and  three  stones  of  silver  gilt;  lastly, 
coral  beads,  with  eleven  silver  stones 
gilt."  *  Again,  in  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cumberworth,  dated  1450,  we  read:  "Also 
I  will  my  Lord  Cromwell  [Ralph,  Lord 
Cromwell  of  Tattershall]  have  a  pair 
of  beads  of  twelve  beads,  with  all  the 
gauds f  gilt, . . .  with  a  little  gold  ring  to 
hang  them  by —  Also  I  will  my  nephew, 
Robert  Constable,  have  the  black  beads 
of  twenty- two,  that  I  oft  weared  at  my 
girdle."  And  we  find  in  the  answer  of 
John  Lambert,  who  in  the  year  1538  was 
put  to  death  by  Henry  VIII.,  mention 
made  of  saying  Our  Lady's  Psalter  "upon 
the  ten  beads  that  come  from  the  Crossed 
Friars,  or  upon  the  five  beads  hallowed 
at  the  Charterhouse." 

Beads,  or  manual  psalters,  were,  as 
has  been  said,  often  represented  in  mon- 
umental brasses;  and  it  is  curious  to 
notice  that,  whilst  women  are  depicted 
with  beads  consisting  of  six  or  ten  decades, 
men  are  generally  shown  with  short 
beads  of  one  decade.  Thus,  in  the  church 
of  North  Creak,  Norfolk,  there  is  repre- 
sented the  figure  of  a  man  (date  1500) 
with  beads  of  one  decade,  having  a  ring 
at  one  end  and  a  tassel  at  the  other;  and 
on  each  of  the  ten  beads  is  engraved  the 
word  Ave.  Chaucer,  in  the  only  original 
portrait  which  has  been  preserved  of 
him,  is  shown  as  holding  in  his  left  hand 
"a  pair  of  beads"  consisting  of  ten  Avcs, 

*    Oliver's       Monas.    Ivxon.."   p.  84. 

t  In  the  very  minute  description  which  testators  give 
of  their  beads,  the  "Our  Fathers"  are  often  culled  j;auds, 
or  jjawdycs,  . 
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which  are  black  and  strung  upon  a  red 
cord.  Among  the  woodcuts  in  the  folio 
edition  of  the  "Canterbury. Tales,"  printed 
by  Caxton,  the  Clerke  of  Oxenforde  wears 
his  beads  slung  beltwise  over  his  shoulder 
as  he  rides;  and  the  Wyf  of  Bathe  carries 
hers  upon  her  right  arm.  According  to 
Alan  de  Rupe,  St.  Dominic  carried  a 
pair  of  beads  attached  to  his  girdle.  The 
same  authority  also  remarks  that  "the 
faithful  of  every  state  should  carry  in 
their  hands  or  at  their  belt  these  manual 
psalters,  as  wonderful  signs  of  the  divine 
things  of  God."  And  we  know  that  the 
Seraphic  St.  Francis  recited  the  Lady 
Psalter,  and  enjoined  his  Order  to  do  so, 
as  well  as  to  wear  it. 

These  Rosaries  —  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  chaplets — had  begun  to  be  worn 
publicly,  almost  as  a  matter  of  fashion, 
toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Indeed,  after  a  careful  study  of  ancient 
records,  no  one  can  doubt  that,  though 
they  were  used  for  prayer,  the  more 
expensive  were  also  carried  for  ornament 
and  as  an  indication  of  rank  or  wealth. 
Michael  de  Insula  laments  this  fact. 
"Alas!"  he  cries,  "they  are  now  worn 
for  vanity's  sake,  although  originally 
intended  for  piety  and  devotion."  And 
Blessed  Thomas  More  refers  to  the  great 
wooden  beads,  "almost  as  big  as  bowls," 
affected  by  certain  persons  who  made  a 
parade  of  their  piety.  This  same  holy 
man,  writing  from  the  Tower  after  his 
attainder  and  the  confiscation  of  his 
goods,  speaks  of  his  wife's  gay  girdle 
and  her  golden  beads. 

That  these  objects  of  devotion  were 
often  very  costly  can  be  proved  by  ex- 
amples too  numerous  to  mention.  Kings 
did  not  disdain  to  receive  them  as  gifts, 
or  to  present  them  to  some  faithful 
subject  whom  they  delighted  to  honor. 
We  read  that  King  Henry  VI.  gave  to 
Robert  Rolleston,  his  "wardrober,  one 
pair  of  beads  of  chalcedony,  garnished 
with  gold,  the  which  was  sometime  given 
the  King  by  my  Lord  of  Gloucester." 

Again,     "a    magnificent    pair    of    gold 


beads,  formerly  belonging  to  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots"  was,  Mr.  Waterton  tells  us  in 
his  "Pietas  Mariana  Britannica,"  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Howard,  of  Corby 
Castle;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that 
sometimes  a  certain  number  of  beads 
from  one  of  these  precious  Rosaries  were 
left  to  different  persons,  as  in  the  case  of 
Anne,  widow  of  John,  Lord  Scrope  of 
Bolton,  who  leaves  "to  Our  Lady  of 
Walsingham  10  of  my  great  beads  of 
gold  laced  with  silk,  crimson  and  gold, 
with  a  great  button  of  gold,  and  tasselled 
with  the  same;  to  Our  Lady  of  Peue 
(Westminster),  10  of  the  same  beads;  to 
my  Lord  Cardinal,  10  Aves  with  2  Pater 
N osiers  of  the  same  beads";  and  so  on, 
to  different  churches  and  individuals. 

Indeed,  such  examples  as  the  foregoing, 
might  be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied; 
whilst  as  to  the  weight  and  price  of  a 
Rosary,  the,  churchwarden's  accounts  of 
Mediaeval  times  furnish  us  with  such 
items  as  the  following:  "A  pair  of  coral 
beads  gauded  with  gaudys  of  silver  and 
gilt,  13  oz.,  at  ^  =  £2:3:4," — a  sum  very 
much  larger  then  than  in  our  own  day. 
Of  course  gold  beads  were  much  more 
costly. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  indisputable  fact 
that  this  was  a  favorite  devotion  with 
the  highest  down  to  the  lowest.  King 
and  noble,  rich  merchant  and  saintly 
bishop,  studious  monk  and  preaching 
friar,  court  lady  and  contemplative  nun, 
learned  and  unlearned,  peasant  and  peer, — 
all  loved  their  beads,  and  piously  "told" 
the  same. 

The  Rosary  was,  moreover,  not  only  a 
dearly  loved  and  widely  practised  private 
devotion:  it  was  also  made  obligatory 
for  the  students  of  colleges.  In  the 
statutes  of  almost  our  oldest  public  school, 
Eton,  Henry  VI.  ordains  that,  before 
High  Mass,  the  scholars  shall  say,  for  the 
remission  of  sins  committed  by  the  five 
senses,  five  decades  of  the  beads  with 
the  Creed;  "thus  making  up,  with  what 
had  been  already  said  during  Matins  and 
the  other  hours,  the  whole  fifteen  decades." 
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Again,  in  the  statutes  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  Bishop  Wainflete  enjoins  upon  the 
president  and  fellows  that  they  say  five 
decades  of  the  Lady  Psalter  daily. 

Later  on,  when  troublous  times  came, 
and  fear  and  torture  froze  some  even  of 
the  bravest  hearts,  numbers  of  the  faithful 
still  retained  their  beads,  and  used  them 
too,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  rigor  of 
the  law,— a  law  that  was  by  no  means 
a  dead  letter;  for  the  person  who  received 
objects  of  piety,  such  as  beads,  crosses, 
etc.,  blessed  by  the  Pope,  or  by  any  one 
having  jurisdiction  from  him,  was  con- 
sidered beyond  the  sovereign's  protection; 
his  "lands,  goods,  and  chattels"  were 
forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  his  body 
was  to  remain  in  prison  at  his  sover- 
eign's pleasure. 

That  those  in  authority  did  not  hesitate 
to  proceed  to  the  most  extreme  measures 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  1616, 
Thomas  Atkinson,  "a  venerable  man, 
more  than  seventy  years  old,"  was  con- 
victed of  being  a  priest,  imprisoned,  and 
eventually  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered 
at  York,  "on  no  other  evidence  than  that 
of  beads  found  in  his  possession."  Doubt- 
less the  Queen  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary, 
who  is  also  the  Queen  of  Martyrs,  sus- 
tained and  fortified  her  devout  servant 
in  his  hour  of  trial. 

We — thank  God! — live  in  days  of  peace 
and  religious  liberty,  free  to  carry  our 
beads,  and  to  recite  our  prayers  on  them 
when  and  as  often  as  we  will.  But  are 
we  not,  if  the  truth  be  told,  sometimes  a 
little  ashamed  of  them,  more  ready  to 
say  them  at  home  than  in  the  church, 
more  inclined  to  think  them  fitter  for  the 
poor  and  ignorant  than  for  ourselves? 
Yet  this  should  not  be  so.  However 
intellectual,  cultured,  and  clever  we  may 
be,  we  are  surely  indifferent  Catholics 
and  unworthy  clients  of  Our  Lady  if  we 
disdain  to  practise  a  devotion  which 
should  be  dear  to  us  by  reason  of  its 
antiquity,  its  beautiful  simplicity,  and  its 
power  to  enrich  us  with  blessings  beyond 
hope  or  thought. 


Having  traced  the  familiar  Rosary  to 
the  Ave  Psalm  Psalter,  we  must  inquire 
who  was  the  first  in  the  West  to  compose 
this  Psalter.  Writers  on  the  subject  tell 
us  that  this  glory  belongs  to  one  of  two 
names  illustrious  in  English  History:  St. 
Anselm  or  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
probably  the  former.  Although  the 
"Saga,"  or  Life  of  Archbishop  Thomas 
a  Becket,  in  Icelandic,  says,  "He  was  of 
all  men  the  first  to  find,  as. far  as  hath 
become  known  here  in  the  North,  how  to 
draw  some  meditation  out  of  every  psalm 
in  the  Psalter,  out  of  which  meditations 
he  afterward  made  verses  of  praise  to 
Our  Ladye";  yet  it  seems  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  may  have  acquired 
the  pious  habit  through  studying  the 
works  of  his  saintly  predecessor;  for  we 
know  that  St.  Anselm  entered  the  Order 
of  St.  Benedict  in  the  year  1060.  He 
became  prior  of  Bee  in  1063,  abbot  of 
the  same  abbey  in  1078,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1093,  and  died  in  1109. 

Whilst  at  Bee,  at  the  request  of  his 
friends,  he  composed  many  prayers  for 
their  use;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Gundulf  he  mentions  a  long  prayer  to 
Our  Lady  in  three  parts,  which  he  had 
thus  composed.  Eadmer,  his  biographer, 
does  not  state  what  these  prayers  were, 
but  amongst  them  Gerberon  mentions 
an  Ave  Psalm  Psalter.  In  the  British 
Museum,  a  MS.,  of  the  year  1200,  cites 
another  Lady  Psalter  with  the  name  of  St. 
Anselm;  and  a  second  MS.,  of  the  same 
date,  contains  one  without  his  name. 
This  evidence  appears  to  leave  little 
doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Ave  Psalm 
Psalter  of  Our  Lady. 

We  are  told  in  the  Life  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  that  "when  Mass  is  being 
sung  through  down  to  the  Gospel,  he 
readeth  the  prayers  which  his  predecessor, 
Archbishop  Anselm,  of  blessed  memory, 
had  composed."  And  a  certain  modern 
writer  has  concluded  from  this  fact  that 
"St.  Thomas  had  written,  or  caused  to 
be  transcribed,"  in  his  favorite  prayer- 
book  the  verses  which  he  -himself  had 
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composed  in  praise  of  Our  Lady, — verses 
which  in  course  of  time  were  attributed 
to  St.  Anselm.  But  surely  it  is  more 
consistent  with  the  evidence  given  by 
old  MSS.  still  existing,  under  the  name 
of  St.  Anselm,  to  suppose  that  they  were 
the  earliest  examples  of  the  Ave  Psalm 
Psalter,  and  the  probable  models  upon 
which  the  sainted  A  Becket  moulded  his 
compositions. 


The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 


BY    GEORGINA    PELL    CURTIS. 


XXVI. 

ERY  early  one  morning  about 
a  week  later,  Arthur  Stonewall 
was  in  his  room  dressing,  when 
he  heard  the  sound  of  a  bicycle 
advancing  up  the  path  that  led  to  his 
front  door;  and,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  he  saw  his  overseer,  Raymond 
Plunkett.  A  moment  later  Ferguson  was 
knocking  on  his  door. 

"Mr.  Plunkett  to  see  you,  sir.  He  says 
it  is  most  urgent." 

"I'll  be  down  at  once,  Ferguson.  Have 
some  coffee  ready  for  us  both.  I  may 
have  to  leave  with  Mr.  Plunkett  in  a 
hurry." 

Ferguson  departed  in  haste,  and  Arthur 
finished  getting  on  a  collar  and  tie.  Then, 
seizing  his  coat,  he  put  it  on  as  he  hurried 
downstairs.  Plunkett,  hat  in  hand,  was 
standing  in  the  hall  as  Arthur  reached  the 
lower  floor. 

"The  miners,  sir,"  he  said, — "I  am 
afraid  they  are  going  to  strike." 

Something  of  the  kind  Arthur  had 
almost  expected;  although  both  he  and 
his  superintendent,  as  well  as  Father 
Roca,  had  been  doing  all  they  could  to 
prevent  it. 
.  "What  makes  you  think  so?"  he  asked. 

"They  are  all  gathered  in  the  large 
open  space  in  front  of  the  new  recreation 
hall.  Zaleski  has  been  haranguing  them 
for  an  hour,  and  his  wife  is  going  around 
talking  to  the  ones  that  don't  understand 


English.  When  I  arrived  on  the  scene, 
they  crowded  around  me  and  told  me  they 
were  not  going  to  work  until  they  had 
seen  and  talked  to  the  boss." 

"Oh,  they  want  to  talk  to  me,  do  they? 
Well,  I'll  come  at  once.  But  first  let  us 
have  some  coffee,  Plunkett.  I  don't  believe 
you  have  breakfasted,  and  we  probably 
have  a  strenuous  morning  before  us." 

Arthur  led  the  way  to  the  dining  room 
as  he  spoke,  and  presently  he  and  his 
overseer  were  partaking  of  a  hasty  break- 
fast of  coffee  and  rolls,  while  Ferguson 
had  departed  to  get  the  motor.  -Fifteen 
minutes  later  they  were  whirling  toward 
the  mines,  Plunkett' s  bicycle  having 
been  strapped  on  behind.  Arriving  at 
the  miners'  camp,  Arthur  hurriedly 
alighted;  and,  mounting  the  steps  of  the 
recreation  hall,  he  turned  to  survey  the 
assembly  below.  His  coming  had  been 
received  by  the  miners  in  dead  silence, 
and  there  was  not  a  sound  as,  hat  in  hand, 
his  fair  head  bared  to  the  morning  breeze, 
he  began  to  speak. 

"I  understand,"  he  said,  "that  there 
is  some  disaffection  among  you, — that  you 
are  not  satisfied.  I  can't  understand  why 
this  is,  my  men,  when  for  six  months  I 
have  been  trying  to  do  all  I  could  for 
your  welfare.  Haven't  I  bettered  your 
condition, — given  you  comfortable  homes 
and  means  of  recreation?" 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  still  that 
dead  silence  continued;  not  a  man  seemed 
to  move  among  the  hundred  present. 

"And  further,"  he  continued,  this  time 
raising  his  voice  ever  so  slightly,  "I  have 
had  another  plan  in  mind.  I  want  to 
establish  a  benefit  fund  in  which  you 
will  all  share.  Whether  I  do  or  do  not 
carry  this  out  now  will  depend  on  your 
own  attitude.  If  you  look  on  me  as  an 
enemy  and  a  hard  taskmaster,  there  is 
little  Use  in  my  going  any  further;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  can  recognize  in 
me  the  employer  who  has  tried  to  think 
of  your  welfare  and  to  act  accordingly, 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  discontent  on 
your  part." 
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Again  Arthur  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  again  he  was  met  by  dead  silence. 

"Very  well,"  he  said.  "As  there  plainly 
is  some  ground  in  your  minds,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  for  dissatisfaction,  I 
invite  you  to  send  three  of  your  number 
as  delegates  to  talk  to  me.  Let  them 
state  your  grievances.  I  am  going  now 
to  my  office,  whither  you  can  send  your 
representatives  as  soon  as  you  are  ready." 

Opening  the  door  into  the  hall,  Arthur 
vanished.  A  moment  later  he  was  at  his 
desk  in  the  basement  office  that  com- 
prised his  suite.  In  about  five  minutes 
Plunkett  appeared  and  took  his  seat  near 
his  master. 

"We  are  up  against  a  pretty  stiff  propo- 
sition, Plunkett." 

"I  am  afraid  so,   sir." 

"Do  you  think  they  are  all  solid  on 
this  question,  or  is  there  any  division?" 

"A  minority,  headed  by  Meissner,  are 
with  you,  sir;  but  they  can't  make 
themselves  heard.  I  saw  Meissner  just 
now.  He  says  he  tried  to  talk  to  them 
this  morning,  but  was  outvoted;  the  most 
of  the  men  simply  would  not  listen  to 
him.  It's  Mother  Bell  that  has  made  the 
trouble  grow." 

Arthur  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Cherchez  la  femme,"  he  answered  under 
his  breath.  Then  aloud,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  superintendent,  he  added:  "I'm 
not  surprised  that  she  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  trouble;  the  men  seemed  per- 
fectly contented  until  she  came." 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door,  followed 
by  the  immediate  entrance  of  Father  Roca. 

"Can't  I  help  you?"  he  said.  "I  got 
word  of  the  trouble  only  ten  minutes  ago. 
Liz  Palacky  ran  all  the  way  to  tell  me, 
saying  that  her  father  was  one  of  the 
worst  malcontents.  If  you  think  best,  I 
will  go  and  talk  to  them." 

"I  shall  be  glad  of  anything  you  can 
do,  Father.  But  I  think  they  are  beyond 
even  your  influence  now." 

"I  will  make  an  effort,   anyway." 

The  priest  opened  the  door  and  van- 
ished again,  as  he  spoke. 


'\So  Palacky  is  one  of  the  worst  mal- 
contents, Plunkett!  I'm  learning  things 
myself,  and  not  with  an  over-abundant 
faith  in  human  nature  as  a  whole. 
Palacky' s  invalid  daughter  has  been  cured 
in  my  hospital,  by  my  doctor,  so  that 
she  can  now  run  and  jump  where  before 
she  could  not  even  walk;  and  all  at  no 
expense  to  her  father." 

"It's  hard,   sir,   no  doubt." 

"Hard!  It's  the  serpent's  tooth — in- 
gratitude, which  is  about  the  worst  thing 
in  the  world." 

Plunkett  maintained  a  sympathetic 
silence.  And  ten  minutes  later  there  was 
another  knock  on  the  door,  and  the 
delegates  chosen  by  the  miners  entered. 
The  young  mine  owner  had  steeled  himself 
to  outward  composure  and  immobility; 
but  when  he  saw  that  the  three  who 
entered  were  Zaleski,  Palacky,  and  an 
equally  disaffected  miner  named  Stone, 
he  knew  as  well  as  his  superintendent 
did  that  an  agreement  with  the  miners 
would  be  impossible.  Thqre  followed  a 
few  preliminaries,  and  then  the  miners 
stated  their  grievances.  They  wanted 
recognition  of  the  Union,  higher  pay, 
shorter  hours,  and  absolute  liberty  of 
action;  in  a  word,  they  did  not  like 
and  did  not  want  the  company's  store, 
church,  club-house,  doctor,  or  anything 
else  which,  from  their  point  of  view,  was 
forced  upon  them. 

"Is  this  the  decision  of  all  my  em- 
ployees?" Arthur  asked. 

"About  nine-tenths  of  our  number,  sir." 

"Very  well.  My  answer,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  will  have  to  be  very  explicit.  I 
am  not  willing  to  recognize  the  particular 
Union  with  which  you  are  affiliated.  It 
is  an  organization  whose  first  and  primary 
method  is  to  teach  that  violence  is  a 
legitimate  means  of  gaining  your  ends. 
Secondly,  I  am  already  giving  you  the 
maximum  wage  paid  in  Colorado.  No 
other  State  except  Wyoming  gives  more. 
Were  I  to  raise  your  pay,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  all  the  other  mine  owners  in 
this  State.  As  to  your  request  for 
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shorter  hours,  you  are  already  supposed 
to  have  the  eight  hour  law;  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  this  rule  has  not  been  abused 
in  my  mines.  Next,  in  regard  to  your 
request  to  trade,  worship,  and  enjoy 
recreation  where  you  please,  let  me  ask 
you  a  question.  Where  will  you  go  if 
not  to  the  places  I  have  provided  for 
you  in  the  mining  camp?  There  is  no 

store,  church,  or  saloon  in  F .  How 

are  you  going  to  get  to  D — — ,  which  is 
ten  miles  from  here?  How  are  your 
wives  going  to  market  at  such  a  distance?" 

"We  have  not  yet  arranged  that,  sir." 

"Naturally  not,  because  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  are  almost  insurmountable. 
You  rail  at  the  company's  store  when,  as 
a  rule,  there  is  practically  nothing  else 
within  miles  of  a  mining  camp.  Before 
I  provided  a  church  scarcely  one  of 
your  number  ever  attended  a  church 

service  in  D .  As  to  the  club-house 

and  amusement  hall,  it  has  been  enjoyed 
by  your  wives  and  children  if  not  by 
you,  and  it  has  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  old  road  house." 

"We  liked  the  road  house  and  our  glass 
there,  sir.  Th'  other  place  is  too  fine 
for  us." 

In  spite  of  himself,  Arthur  could  not 
prevent  an  expression  of  disgust  and  scorn 
from  coming  into  his  face  and  voice. 

"Very  well.  You  have  had  my  answer 
to  your  questions.  I  am  quite  sure  I 
speak  for  my  father  as  well  as  for  myself. 
I  will  give  you  until  to-morrow  morning 
to  come  to  a  decision.  If  you  do  not  go 
back  to  work  then,  you  will  leave  my 
employ,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  get 
non  Union  workers.  That  is  all.  Good 
morning!" 

The  three  men  arose  and  passed  out  of 
the  office,  and  the  young  mine  owner 
wheeled  around  in  his  chair  and  con- 
fronted his  superintendent. 

"I  am  afraid  we  are  in  for  a  strike, 
Plunkett,  and  a  serious  one,  too." 

"Very  little  doubt  of  it,  sir." 

' '  I  shall  be  away  nearly  all  this  after- 
noon. I  want  you  to  stay  around  here. 


Talk  to  the  men,  and  get  the  faithful 
one-tenth  to  help  you.  If  they  do  not 
come  to  terms  by  to-morrow,  would  you 
advise  sending  for  a  strike-breaker?" 

"Under  present  conditions,  sir,  I  have 
my  doubts  if  any  strike-breaker  will 
have  as  much  influence  as  Mother  Bell. 
They've  gone  so  far  now,  they  won't  go 
back." 

"Well,  I'm  going  over  to  talk  to  Father 
Roca.  He  has  a  wise  head,  and  he 
has  had  more  experience  with  workmen 
than  I  have." 

Saying  this,  Arthur  arose,  closed  and 
locked  his  desk,  and  fifteen  minutes  later 
was  in  Father  Roca's  study,  deep  in 
consultation  on  the  situation  which  both 
felt  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  serious 
crisis  in  the  mining  history  of  Colorado. 

XXVII. 

All  that  afternoon  the  fiddler  labored 
among  the  men  to  try  to  restore  peace. 
From  group  to  group  or  house  to  house 
lie  went,  talking,  arguing,  commanding, 
entreating;  using  all  his  power  and 
influence  over  them ;  reminding  them  of 
what  their  wives  and  children  had  en- 
joyed through  their  master's  benefactions 
and  improvements.  But  his  efforts  were 
unavailing.  By  eight  o'clock  that  evening 
he  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  cause, 
from  the  mine  owner's  point  of  view, 
was  lost. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night,  Arthur  at 
the  telephone  heard  that  there  seemed  to 
be  some  preconceived  plan  among  the 
miners  in  Colorado  for  a  general  strike. 
From  other  mine  owners  far  and  near 
there  flashed  the  intelligence  that  they, 
too,  were  expecting  a  general  strike  of 
their  workmen. 

At  ten  minutes  past  eight  the  fiddler, 
his  work  over,  and  defeat  imminent,  was 
on  his  way  home  to  his  solitary  hut  when 
out  of  the  dark  there  sprang  a  slender 
little  figure,  and  two  loving  arms  were 
thrown  tight  around  him.  Peering  down 
through  his  dark  glasses,  he  saw  little 
Ruth. 
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"Is  it  true,  dear  fiddler,"  she  asked, 
' '  that  there  is  to  be  a  dreadful  strike  ? ' ' 

"I   am  afraid  so,   Ruthie." 

"There  will  be  an  awful  lot  of  trouble," 
said  the  child;  "and  Liz  is  afraid.  She 
says  the  men  have  guns  hidden  away, 
and  she's  afraid  Mr.  Stonewall  will  send 
for  the  troops,  and  there  will  be  a  fight. 
Do  you  think  he  will  send  for  the  troops, 
dear  fiddler?" 

"He  may  have  to,  Ruthie;  but  only 
to  keep  order,  and  so  that  the  mines  will 
not  be  wrecked." 

"I'm  so  sorry!"  said  the  child.  "It 
was  Mr.  Stonewall's  doctor  that  made 
me  well,  but  father  doesn't  care.  He  and 
Anna  Zaslo  are  mad  to  fight." 

"If  there  is  a  strike,  Ruthie,  you  must 
stay  in  the  house  and  keep  out  of  harm's 
way.  Until  then  you  can  go  to  church 
and  pray  that  this  trouble  will  blow 
over. ' ' 

"Yes,  I  will!   Good-night,  dear  fiddler!" 

The  fiddler  patted  the  dark  little  head 
as  he  bade  the  child  good-night,  and 
presently  Ruth  had  vanished  in  the  soft 
gloom  of  the  early  evening. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
Arthur  received  the  miners'  answer.  They 
refused  to  go  to  work  except  on  their 
own  terms.  Within  a  week  the  strike 
throughout  Colorado  was  in  full  force. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  mine  owners  got 
together  and  talked  and  planned:  nothing 
could  be  done  to  stem  the  tide  of  advancing 
events.  Arthur  cabled  to  his  father, 
receiving  in  reply  the  message,  "What 
I  expected."  He  recalled  his  talk  with 
the  old  gentleman  when  he  announced 
his  intention  of  coming  out  to  study  the 
problem  at  close  range,  and  his  wish  to 
benefit  the  men.  After  all,  what  had  his 
efforts  accomplished?  He  had  done  a 
thousand  times  more  for  the  mine  workers 
than  his  confreres;  yet  he  was  faring  no 
better  than  they  in  the  present  struggle. 

The  strikers  from  Silver  Creek  had  gone 
to  the  camp  of  Dr.  Way;  and,  led  by 
Brown,  they  were  getting  more  violent 
and  unruly  every  day.  Such  of  their 


wives  and  families  as  wished  to  stay  in 
their  cottages  Arthur  allowed  to  remain. 
He  could  not  turn  them  out  to  freeze  in 
the  rough  tent  life  of  the  plains,  to  which 
mode  of  life  the  families  of  some  of  the 
miners,  working  in  other  mines,  had  been 
obliged  to  resort.  His  first  act,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  trouble,  was  to  insist 
on  Marian  taking  up  her  abode  in  his 
house  entirely;  she  had  lately  lived  a 
great  deal  at  the  hospital  so  as  to  be 
near  her  little  charge. 

"Let  me  bring  Ruth  with  me,"  she  had 
said. 

But  this  request  Arthur  had  to  refuse; 
and  when  he  gave  as  his  reason  that 
the  child  was  safer  with  Liz,  Marian 
said  no  more. 

"If  things  get  worse  I  will  send  you 
to  Denver,"  he  continued. 

"Where  I  positively  refuse  to  go,"  she 
answered.  "My  place  is  here  by  you, 
Arthur;  and  here  I  mean  to  stay.  You 
are  much  less  liable  to  attack  if  they 
know  I  am  here." 

"A  desperate  miner  doesn't  stop  to 
discriminate,"  he  said. 

"Then  I'll  go  and  stay  with  Miss 
Morrison." 

"No.  That  would  be  placing  her  and 
her  brother  in  danger;  the  miners  might 
burn  their  house  down." 

"Then  I'll  go  to  Mrs.  Wagner.  No  miner 
living  would  dare  apply  a  torch  to  her 
house." 

"I  think  you  are  right  in  that.  If 
anything  happens  to  me,  Marian,  go  to 
her  at  once  and  put  yourself  under  her 
protection." 

"They  surely  will  not  dare  to  do 
you  any  physical  violence,"  the  young 
girl  said. 

But    to    this    remark    Arthur    made    no 


answer. 


(To  be  continued.) 


EVERY  discovery  is  a  stroke  of  the  oars 
which  sends  the  ship  of  humanity  onward, 
and  the  proper  time  for  such  strokes  is 
arranged. — "  The  Heart  of  Life." 
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Magna  Charta. 


JUNE  of  this  year  witnessed  the 
seven  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  Magna  Charta,  that 
document  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
corner-stone  of  Constitutional  liberty 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken; 
or,  as  Lord  Chatham  expresses  it,  "the 
Bible  of  the  English  Constitution."  That 
famous  gathering  at  Runnymede  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  1215  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  scenes  in  history,  when  the 
proud  barons,  mail-clad  and  in  gorgeous 
panoply,  together  with  the  higher  clergy, 
headed  by  that  famous  champion  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  Stephen  Langton, 
in  full  pontificals,  were  arrayed  against 
King  John.  The  latter  was  magnificent 
in  his  attire,  as  beseemed  "the  greatest 
fop  in  Christendom";  but  haggard  from 
his  misadventures,  and  the  fierce  struggle 
to  which  he  had  at  last  yielded. 

tlis  reign  hitherto  had  been  but  one 
long  series  of  cruel,  unscrupulous,  and 
tyrannical  acts,  by  which  he  had  not  only 
trampled  upon  the  rights  of  his  subjects, 
high  and  low,  but  invaded  the  province 
of  the  Church,  bringing  himself  into 
conflict  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  those 
"great  Mediaeval  Popes,"  whom  Newman 
in  his  Anglican  days  declared  that  he  was 
constrained  to  admire.  Nor  was  it  always 
on  purely  ecclesiastical  matters  that  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  was  called  upon — accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  those  days,  when 
he  was  truly  the  Father  of  Christendom — 
to  interfere.  Thus  the  Pope  intervened 
to  protect  the  dowry  rights  of  Berengaria, 
widow  of  chivalrous  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  rights  that  his  perfidious  brother 
would  have  utterly  disregarded.  John's 
oppression  of  the  people,  and  his  exactions 
from  both  clergy  and  laity  whom  he  ruth- 
lessly robbed,  as  well  as  his  interference 
with  the  election  of  bishops  and  other 
ecclesiastical  matters,  drew  upon  his  head 
that  "sea  of  troubles"  which  at  last 
overwhelmed  him. 


Fully  to  understand  the  events  which 
constitute  this  stirring  drama,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  take  into  account  the  whole  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Crimes 
and  excesses  there  were;  cruelties  and 
treacheries,  contentions  and  discord,  per- 
sonal ambitions  ruthlessly  followed.  But 
there  was  also  the  old  joyousness,  which 
the  gloom  of  the  Reformation  and  night- 
shade of  Puritanism  had  not  as  yet 
darkened.  The  people  were  happy  in 
their  faith.  The  festival  days  (mostly 
religious),  the  sports  and  amusements  in 
which  the  whole  populace  had  its  share, 
the  jousts  and  the  tourneys,  were  whole- 
some and  healthy  in  their  influence. 

And  Carlyle  still  more  emphatically 
speaks  of  those  ages,  when  the  spirit  of 
faith  dominated  the  world,  and  their 
cruder  elements,  their  wickedness  and 
their  meannesses,  could  be  held  in  check 
by  one  great,  central  authority.  "In 
some  sense  it  may  be  said,"  declares 
Carlyle,  "that  this  glorious  Elizabethan 
era,  with  its  Shakespeare,  as  the  outcome 
and  flowerage  of  all  which  had  preceded 
it,  Is  itself  attributable  to  the  Catholicism 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Christian  faith, 
which  was  the  theme  of  Dante's  song, 
had  produced  the  practical  life  which 
Shakespeare  was  to  sing;  for  religion  then 
was  the  soul  of  practice,  the  primary,  vital 
fact  in  men's  life.  As  Dante,  the  Italian, 
was  sent  into  our  world  to  embody, 
musically,  the  religion  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  religion  of  our  modern  Europe,  its 
inner  life;  so  Shakespeare,  we  may  say, 
embodies  the  outer  life  of  our  Europe  as 
developed  there,  its  courtesies,  its  chival- 
ries, its  humors,  contentions,  ambitions, — 
what  practical  way  of  thinking,  acting, 
looking  at  the  world,  men  then  had." 

And  all  this  is  shown  forth  in  the 
reign  of  King  John, — shining  out,  as  it 
were,  amid  the  darkness  and  the  misery, 
the  turmoil  and  the  strife,  engendered  by 
that  infamous  monarch.  For  the  mighty 
arm  of  the  Church  was  stretched  over 
all, — a  protection  for  the  weak,  a  suste- 
nance for  the  strong.  There  shone  forth 
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both  the  robust,  living  faith  of  the  people, 
mail-clad  warrior  or  simple  peasant,  noble 
and  knight  and  courtier,  and  beautiful 
examples  of  purity  and  holiness,  of  con- 
jugal or  maternal  affection;  while  through 
it  all,  like  a  golden  thread,  the  splendid 
ceremonial  of  the  Church,  with  its  color 
and  harmony,  its  noble  liturgy,  and  its 
numberless  holydays,  kept  the  popular 
mind  fixed  upon  the  life  to  come. 

Newman  beautifully  describes  the 
Church  of  Catholic  England  then, — "haven 
of  the  tempest-tossed,  the  great  creation 
of  God's  power,  with  the  honors  of  nearly 
a  thousand  years  upon  it,  based  in  the 
will  of  a  faithful  people,  energized  through 
ten  thousand  instruments  of  power  and 
holiness,  ennobled  by  a  host  of  saints 
and  martyrs."  Enumerating  its  "glorified 
intercessors"  of  the  various  Sees,  he 
refers  to  its  religious  Orders,  its  monastic 
establishments,  its  universities,  its  wide 
relations  all  over  Europe,  its  high  pre- 
rogatives in  the  temporal  States,  its 
wealth,  its  dependencies,  its  popular 
honors, — where  was  there  in  the  whole 
of  Christendom,  a  more  glorious  hier- 
archy? Interwoven  with  the  civil  institu- 
tions, with  king  and  nobles,  with  the 
people,  found  in  every  village  and  in 
every  town,  it  seemed  destined  to  stand 
as  long  as  England  stood,  and  to  outlast 
it  might  be  England's  greatness. 

In  realizing  all  this,  interest  must  be 
the  more  keenly  aroused  in  this  anniver- 
sary of  Magna  Charta,  and  in  that  life 
of  which  it  was  one  of  the  most  significant 
events.  In  the  Chronicle  play  of  King 
John,  Shakespeare  gives  a  vivid  and 
animated  picture  of  that  Mediaeval  en- 
vironment. It  is  true,  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  some  of  his  characters  senti- 
ments which  are  more  in  accordance  with 
his  own  contemporary  time  of  Elizabeth 
than  the  thirteenth  century.  But  it  is 
chiefly  John  himself  who  utters  bold 
defiance  of  the  Pope,  and  would  fain  have 
flouted  his  Legate.  The  latter  thus  makes 
known  his  errand;  for  the  refusal  of 
John  to  accept  the  Papal  nominee,  Stephen 


Lang  ton,    as    Archbishop    of    Canterbury 
was  the  immediate  cause^of  the  interven- 
tion of  the   Holy   Father: 
"To  thec,   King  John,  my  holy  errand  is,— 
I,   Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  Cardinal, 
And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  Legate  here, 
Do,   in  his  name,  religiously  demand 
Why  thou  against  the  Church,  our  holy  mother, 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn;    and,  force  perforce, 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  Archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  See. 
This,  in  our  foresaid  Holy  Father's  name, 
I  do  demand  of  thee." 

For  this  and  other  misdemeanors  the 
Cardinal  then  employs  the  censures  of 
Holy  Church.  It  is  clearly  shown  how 
the  King  of  France,  who  had  come  to 
make  peace  with  John,  falls^  away  from 
him,  as  do  the  majority  of  his  subjects. 
In  the  end  he  is  obliged  to  appeal  for 
help  to  the  Legate,  and  beg  of  him  to 
"stop  the  French  in  their  marches." 

The  Legate  then  absolves  John,  and 
employs  his  good  offices,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  with  the  French  to  ensure  a 
peace,  which,  in  fact,  is  enjoyed  only  by 
that  monarch's  heir,  Prince  Henry.  In 
the  Archbishop  whom  John  is  reluctantly 
compelled  to  accept,  England  has  gained 
another  of  those  prelates  who  throughout 
her  existence  have  appeared  at  stated 
times,  to  fight  the  battle  of  her  civil  and 
religious  liberty, — Dunstan  and  Anselm, 
Lanfranc,  Wilfrid  of  York,  and  Thomas  a 
Becket. 

Protestant  writers,  who  take  comfort 
from  the  thought  that  English  sovereigns 
were,  almost  from  the  first,  occasionally 
in  conflict  with  the  Church  as  represented 
by  these  noble  sons,  forget  that  the  battle 
these  latter  were  fighting  was  for  liberties 
dear  to  the  people,  and  in  defence  of 
their  most  sacred  rights.  Stephen  Langton 
was  destined  to  become  the  very  mouth- 
piece of  that  freedom  for  which  the  barons 
of  England  then  contended  against  the 
most  worthless  and  perfidious  monarch 
that  ever  disgraced  a  throne.  And  it  is 
to  the  "laws  of  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor," which  he  emphatically  declares 
were  "good  laws,"  that  the  prelate 
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appeals,  and  which  he  demands  that 
John  should  respect.  And  this  shows  that 
liberty  in  England  and  the  very  principle 
of  Magna  Charta  had  their  root  still 
further  back  in  the  country's  most 
Catholic  days. 

As  America  editorially  remarks:  "It 
can  not  be  said  that  Magna  Charta  was 
the  most  perfect  enunciation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  in  England,  or  that  other 
nations  of  Catholic  Mediaeval  Europe  had 
no  free  institutions  of  their  own.  Far 
from  it.  In  all  the  lands  of  the  Europe 
of  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  benign 
aegis  of  the  Church  of  God,  not  only 
justice  and  order  but  freedom  and  repre- 
sentative government  were  becoming 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  thirteenth 
century."  The  remark  is  pertinent;  for 
even  a  cursory  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  those  times  will  show  that  there  was 
an  age  old  conflict  between  the  Church  of 
God  and  despotic  princes  who  strove  to 
override  the  principles  of  justice  or  to 
oppress  nations  and  individuals. 

The  editorial  above  quoted  throws  out 
the  warning  that,  in  the  stress  and 
turmoil  of  the  European  conflict,  the 
importance  of  that  achievement  of  our 
far-away  Catholic  congeners  of  the  Middle 
Ages  may  not  be  fully  realized.  "It  was 
Catholic  fellowmen  of  ours  who  laid  broad 
and  deep  the  foundation  of  the  liberty 
that  is  our  boast  to-day,  and  which 
so  many  of  our  fellow-citizens  think  im- 
perilled, because  forsooth  the  Church  of 
Cardinal  Langton  and  the  English  barons 
is  acquiring  an  ever  stronger  foothold  in 
our  land."  It  would  not  be  hard  to  show 
how  the  Church  in  every  country  during 
those  stormy  and  formative  years  of 
Christendom  was  always  on  the  side  of 
freedom. 

One  of  the  most  important  clauses  of 
Magna  Charta  was  that  by  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  Church  in  England 
"shall  be  free  and  shall  hold  its  rights 
entire  and  its  freedom  unimpaired."  It 
is  a  noble  clause,  but  it  has  not  at  all 
the  sense  which  Anglican  churchmen 


would  fain  read  into  it;  for  it  is  clearly 
and  beyond  cavil  an  assertion  of  those 
rights  by  which  Stephen  Langton  held 
his  See  of  Canterbury,  and  in  imperilling 
which  King  John  had  incurred  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication.  It  was  not 
freedom  from  Rome  which  they  desired, 
but  freedom  from  State  interference. 

In  fifty-three  chapters,  the  document 
referred  to  the  abuse  of  power  by  the 
King  as  lord  paramount;  the  forest  laws 
were  rendered  less  tyrannical,  and  griev- 
ances incidental  to  the  feudal  tenure  were 
redressed.  The  crisis  in  the  matter  had 
been  reached  when  John  had  defied  the 
Pope  and  refused  to  receive  the  incumbent 
he  had  destined  for  the  See  of  Canterbury. 
In  May,  1213,  the  newly  appointed  prelate 
arrived;  and,  having  absolved  the  King 
from  censures,  in  the  following  July 
inquired  into  the  state  of  affairs  and 
became  the  able  and  powerful  ally  of  the 
baronial  party.  Before  this  event  John 
had  been  endeavoring  to  discover  how 
much  he  could  exact  from  the  powerful 
vassals  of  the  Crown;  but,  finding  dis- 
content everywhere,  he  had  abandoned  a 
proposed  expedition  into  Wales,  had  taken 
hostages  from  his  most  formidable 
opponents,  and  had  sought  safety  in 
London. 

After  the  advent  of  the  Archbishop, 
who  had  advised  him  to  seek  the  friend- 
ship of  his  people  by  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances, John  invited  the  barons  to  join 
him  in  an  attempt  against  Normandy, 
thinking  thus  to  distract  their  attention 
from  the  questions  at  issue.  But  the 
majority  of  the  lords,  with  whom  were 
joined  the  clergy,  the  yeomanry,  and  free 
peasantry,  refused  to  follow  his  leadership, 
and  reiterated  their  demands.  Banded 
together  as  the  "army  of  God  and  the 
Holy  Church,"  they  were  almost  invin- 
cible; and  John,  instead  of  crossing  the 
Channel,  marched  northward  to  subdue 
them.  Langton,  following  him  thither, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  him  from 
thus  entering  into  conflict  with  those 
who  were  the  chief  bulwark  of  his 
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kingdom.  All  was  in  vain;  and  Langton, 
later  addressing  the  nobles  and  higher 
clergy,  declared  that  the  King  was  bound 
to  give  them  the  laws  of  King  Edward 
the  Confessor  and  the  charter  of  King 
Henry  I.;  and  the  assembly  with  great 
enthusiasm  decided  to  make  a  final  fight 
for  their  former  liberties. 

John,  with  singular  rashness,  not  see- 
ing in  his  insensate  pride  and  obstinacy 
that  such  a  course  was  madness,  went  to 
Normandy,  only  to  meet  with  disastrous 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Philip  Augustus. 
The  result  of  the  ba.ttle  of  Bouvines  still 
further  enraged  the  barons,  who  saw  in 
that  lost  cause  the  dishonor  of  England 
and  the  squandering  of  wealth  which  the 
King  had  extracted  from  his  subjects. 
John's  deputyvPeter  des  Roches,  increased 
the  disaffection  by  endeavoring  to  levy 
scutage  from  the  great  vassals  of  the 
Crown.  When  the  King  returned  in  the 
autumn  with  the  crushing  humiliation  of 
failure  on  his  shoulders,  the  barons,  meet- 
ing him  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  point-blank 
refused  to  pay  the  tax,  and  even  held 
over  his  head  the  menace  of  withdrawal 
of  allegiance  unless  he  acceded  to  their 
demands. 

The  King  then  asked  for  and  obtained 
a  truce  till  after  Easter,  meanwhile  sending 
messages  to  the  Pope  to  demand  his  aid. 
When  the  time  of  the  truce  had  expired, 
the  barons,  still  under  the  direction 
of  Archbishop  Langton,  met  John  at 
Brackley,  only  to  receive  a  refusal  from 
the  perfidious  King.  The  gage  of  battle 
was  from  that  moment  thrown  down; 
and  though  the  monarch,  marching  to 
London,  offered  that  city  a  charter  in  an 
attempt  to  gain  the  citizens,  those  sturdy 
men,  instead,  threw  open  their  gates  to 
the  barons.  The  King  ordered  the  sheriffs 
to  seize  all  the  goods  of  the  revolting 
nobles.  But  he  had  played  his  last  card. 
His  demand  that  they  submit  the  quarrel 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope  was  refused, 
because  his  opponents  were  well  aware 
that  it  was  but  a  ruse  to  gain  time, 
and  that  the  faithless  John  could  under 


no  circumstances  be  trusted.  So  Magna 
Charta  became  inevitable.  In  the  plains 
of  Runnymede,  between  Windsor  and 
Staines,  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Thames,  that  "army  of  God  and  of  Holy 
Church"  assembled  in  force,  and  the 
great  document  was  signed.  And  great  it 
was;  though,  as  a  recent  writer  has 
learnedly  pointed  out,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  framers  of  the  document  did 
not  see  in  it  all  that  posterity  has 
claimed.  Copies  were  sent  to  every  county 
and  diocese,  and  the  barons  took  and  held 
the  Tower  of  London  as  hostage  for  the 
performance  of  those  promises. 

The  King,  in  a  rage,  retired  to  his 
fortress  at  Windsor,  and,  as  we  learn  from 
a  chronicler,  "gave  way  to  bursts  of 
almost  maniacal  fury.  He  execrated  his 
birth;  and,  seizing  sticks  and  clubs, 
vented  his  feelings  by  biting  them  and 
gnawing  them."  Thence  he  went  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where,  it  was  said,  he 
became  the  associate  of  pirates,  joining 
them  in  expeditions  against  his  hated 
subjects.  Also  he  sent  into  foreign  lands 
for  bands  of  mercenaries,  with  whom  he 
meant  to  revenge  himself  on  the  barons; 
and,  in  fact,  with  the  assistance  of  those 
hired  desperadoes,  began  "that  atrocious 
progress  through  the  island"  still  remem- 
bered with  horror.  The  barons,  indignant 
at  his  conduct  and  despairing  of  any 
reformation  in  his  habits,  offered  the 
Crown  to  King  Louis  of  France.  It  was 
by  the  interposition  of  Cardinal  Pandulph, 
as  has  been  seen,  that  an  arrangement 
was  effected  by  which  John,  on  renewed 
promises  and  by  an  humble  submission 
to  the  Pope,  was  enabled  to  retain  his 
Crown.  But  death  had  been  beforehand 
with  the  messenger  of  good  tidings.  John, 
taken  ill  at  Swinsted  Abbey,  terrified  at 
the  approach  of  death,  sent  for  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Croxton,  confessed  his 
sins,  forgave  his  enemies,  and  enjoined 
upon  his  son,  King  Henry,  to  do  the 
same.  And,  having  received  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  died. 

May  it  be  hoped  that  in  that  final  act 
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of  his  life  he  was  at  last  sincere,  and 
that  the  absolving  hand  of  God's  priest 
washed  away  sins  that  were  truly  as 
scarlet.  Certain  it  is  that  the  whole 
history  of  his  teign  records  no  act  of 
justice  or  liberality  save  that  which  was 
wrung  from  him  by  the  barons  of 
England,  and  above  all  by  Stephen  Lang- 
ton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  later 
Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church. 
The  unwilling  hand,  soon  to  be  cold  in 
death,  had  performed  at  least  that  one 
good  deed  when  it  reluctantly  affixed  the 
signature  of  the  King  to  Magna  Charta. 
So,  by  the  irony  of  destiny,  that  most 
despotic  of  kings  and  the  most  hateful 
of  tyrants  was  made  the  instrument  for 
all  times  of  the  larger  freedom. 


The  Inherited  Gift. 


BY    G.   M.   HORT. 


The  Promises  of  God. 


BY    ANGELIQUE    1>C    I.AXDE. 


ff"HE  promises  of  God, — how  sweet  they  are, 

How  full  of  solace  to  the  faithful  soul, 
Like  fair  oases  gleaming  from  afar 

To  spur  the  traveller  onward  to  his  goal! 

"I  will  not  fail  thee, — no,  nor  yet  forsake": 
Blessed  assurance  of  the  Father's  love! 

By  night  and  day,  whether  we  sleep  or  wake, 
He  watcheth  o'er  us  from  His  heaven  above. 

"The  Lord  doth  go  before  thee,"  He  is  near: 
Walk  in  His  footsteps  to  thy  journey's  end. 

Though  foes  beset  thee,  cast  away  all  fear, — 
Lo,  the  great  God  of  Israel  is  thy  friend! 

"Ye  weary,  heavy-laden  come  to  Me:   ^ 
I  will  refresh  you,   I   will  give  you  rest." 

It  is  the  Saviour's  voice;  He  speaks  to  thee: 
Lay  hold  upon  His  promise  and  be  blest. 

And,  "Be  thou  faithful  even  unto  death, 
And  I  a  crown  of  life  will  give  to  thee; 

I  will  be  with  thee  till  thy  latest  breath, 
And  life  eternal  shall  thy  portion  be." 

For  He  who  promised,  will  each  promise  keep; 

His  arm  is  strong  and  mighty  to  defend. 
They  shall  not  want  who  first  His  Kingdom  seek: 

His  word  endureth  even  to  the  end. 


I  HE  October  afternoon  was  warm 
and  summery;  and  in  the  steep 
lane  that  clambered  up  from  the 
pastures  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Mendip 
Hills,  the  smell  of  the  fruiting  brambles 
overpowered  the  odor  of  fallen  and 
decaying  leaves.  The  children  at  Dray- 
cotts'  Farm  called  this  lane  "The  Black- 
berry Lane'*;  and  the  name  stuck  to  it 
all  the  year  round,  though  justified  only 
by  its  autumnal  characteristics, — as  it  was 
justified  now.  Young  Seth  Draycott  and 
his  sister  Amy  had  never  known  a  better 
"blackberry  year."  One  of  the  standing 
grievances  Seth  had  against  the  grammar 
school  in  the  neighboring  market  town 
was  its  habit  of  starting  the  winter  term 
before  the  blackberries  were  properly 
ripe.  To-day,  however,  had  been  a  half- 
holiday;  and  he  and  Amy,  armed  with 
crooked  sticks  and  capacious  baskets, 
had  turned  their  faces  toward  the  Hills 
shortly  after  noon. 

Now,  at  half-past  four,  they  were  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  range, — the  lane 
showing  beneath  them  like  the  course  of 
a  dried  and  forgotten  stream,  plunging 
toward  the  valley.  Though  the  distance 
they  had  come  was  not  actually  great, 
the  ground  they  had  covered  and  recov- 
ered amounted  to  miles,  and  some  of 
it  not  the  easiest  walking.  The  girl  had 
often  paused  to  draw  breath,  or  to  fling 
herself,  panting,  for  a  momentary  rest 
on  the  bracken;  but  the  boy's  interest 
and  zest  seemed  merely  to  increase  with 
effort.  He,  as  the  afternoon  wore  on, 
had  plunged  into  still  deeper  ditches, 
climbed  more  precipitous  hedges,  and 
grappled  with  yet  more  unattainable 
boughs,  —  not  so  much  eagerly  as  with 
a  certain  cool  resoluteness  to  take  the 
rough  with  the  smooth.  A  close  observer 
would  have  noted  that  the  difference 
between  his  energy  and  that  of  Amy 
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was  not  merely  the  difference  in  physical 
strength. 

He  was  a  sturdily-built,  oval-faced 
youngster  of  fifteen,  with  no  more  of 
refinement  or  breeding  than  can  be  im- 
parted by  the  grammar  school  of  a  little 
country  town,  and  the  tradition  of  gentle 
blood  that  runs  in  most  yeoman  families. 
But  his  deep-set  hazel  eyes,  and  obdurate, 
though  good-humored,  mouth  hinted  at 
a  mental  power,  already  conscious  of 
itself,  and  serenely  regardless  of  obstacles. 

"I  think  that'll  do  now,  Ame!  We 
can't  very  well  carry  more  without 
crushing  'em.  Sit  down  here,  and  keep 
quiet  a  bit  before  we  start  back." 

The  girl,  with  a  nod  of  assent,  flung 
herself  beside  him  on  a  clump  of  bracken, 
and,  while  he  munched  the  handful  of 
berries  he  had  taken  from  the  well- 
filled  crate,  occupied  herself  with  the 
ribbon  in  her  mane  of  curls,  which  had 
been  loosened  by  her  exertions.  The  boy 
had  addressed  her  with  true  brotherly 
arrogance;  but  now,  as  he  watched  her, 
there  was  a  certain  admiration  in  his  eyes. 

"That  ribbon  looks  simply  ripping 
against  your  hair,  Ame." 

"Does  it?  But  I  don't  know  why  you 
got  me  this  queer  sort  of  color,"  she 
answered  indifferently.  '  'Tis  never  safe 
to  ask  you  to  buy  anything  like  that.  I 
like  a  good  match.  Purple  doesn't  go 
with  any  of  my  blouses." 

The  boy  chuckled. 

"Funny  thing  to  say!  Everything'll 
go  with  anything,  really.  It's  got  to,  if 
you  make  it.  Look  at  the  wild  flowers! 
They  don't  worry  their  heads  much  about 
a  good  match." 

Without  waiting  for  comment,  he 
turned  his  eyes  toward  the  valley,  where 
Draycotts'  Farm  lay  surrounded  by  its 
own  wide  pastures;  and  spoke  again, 
obviously  thinking  aloud: 

"I  always  like  sitting  just  here  when 
the  sun's  where  he  is  now.  The  house 
looks  just  right." 

"You  mean  just  right  for  you  to  make 
it  into  a  picture,"  Amy  interpolated, 


with  the  assurance  of  one  who  has  gone 
over  the  ground  before  and  can  safely 
draw  conclusions. 

He  shot  her  a  glance  which  had  a  touch 
of  pity  in  it. 

"It  is  a  picture  already.  It  only  wants 
to  be  put  into  paint,  like  you  put  a  thing 
from  French  or  Latin  into  English.  That's 
what  I  never  seem  able  to  make  all  of 
you  understand." 

She  laughed  good-humoredly. 

"I  know.  Isn't  it  funny  that  you  only 
should  be  so  different?  We  had  a  lesson 
about  heredity  the  other  day  at  school; 
and  I  couldn't  he'p  thinking  about  you 
and  the  dad.  It  seemed  to  make  it  all 
so  queer,  you  know, — you  wanting  to 
paint  pictures,  and  seeing  them  in  every- 
thing you  look  at;  and  he  like  he  is  about 
everything  like  that." 

There  was  a  minute's  silence;  then  the 
boy  said  slowly: 

"Not  so  queer,  perhaps,  as  you  think. 
Fathers  ain't  the  only  people  there  are 
to  inherit  from.  But  come  along  now! 
We  don't  need  to  be  late  for  tea.  And 
grannie  ought  to  give  us  something  cooked, 
as  we  didn't  stop  for  much  of  a  dinner." 

They  began  the  descent,  going  leisurely 
in  deference  to  their  burden;  approaching 
the  farm  from  the  rear,  and  passing 
through  the  barton  to  the  kitchen  door. 

At  closer  range,  the  house  showed 
harsher  outlines.  Distance  usually  lends 
enchantment  to  an  English  farmstead, 
where  the  profitable  rather  than  the 
beautiful  must  be  the  first  consideration 
and  the  final  aim,  and  the  look  of  dreamy 
repose  is  apt  to  disappear  with  contact. 
Yet,  even  now,  steeped  in  the  westering 
sun  and  flanked  by  orchard  and  barn, 
Draycotts'  was  essentially  a  pleasant 
house, — well-kept,  well-ordered,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  fruits  of  successful  toil. 

In  spite  of  their  adherence  to  the  Old 
Religion,  the  Draycotts  had  thrived; 
and  the  only  trace  of  the  troublous  days 
through  which  they,  in  common  with 
other  English  Catholics,  had  passed  was 
the  "hiding-hole"  in  the  wall  of  one  of 
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the  farm  garrets, — long  since,  with  the 
characteristic  English  forgetfulness  of  old 
grievances,  utilized  as  a  cupboard  for 
odds  and  ends. 

The  present  representative  of  the  family 
well  maintained  its  reputation  for  industry 
and  skill.  Bertram  Draycott,  the  father 
of  Seth  and.  Amy,  was  not  in  looks  the 
typical  stalwart  farmer;  but  his  farm 
hands  justly  called  him  "a  terrible  man 
for  work." 

Day  in,  day  out,  in  "good"  years  and 
"bad,"  he  bent  all  his  energies  to  wring 
a  living  from  his  acres.  And  this  single- 
ness of  purpose  was  rewarded  amply,  if 
not  extravagantly.  Though  there  might 
not  be  enough  to  squander,  there  was 
decidedly  enough  to  thrive  on ;  a  steadfast 
prosperity  and  comfort  that  went  as  far 
back  as  the  children's  recollection,  and 
made  a  certain  vague  tradition  of  a  time 
preceding  Amy's  birth  and  their  mother's 
death  —  a  combination  of  bad  harvests 
and  bad  debts  that  had  brought  the  wolf 
within  audible  distance  of  the  door — 
seem  a  kind  of  myth,  prehistoric  and 
unimportant. 

The  farmer,  early  left  alone,  had  never 
remarried;  and  his  mother  kept  his  house, 
managing  her  son's  children  with  a 
mixture  of  despotism  and  indulgence, 
which  her  son  himself  never  attempted 
to  imitate.  Indeed,  there  was  something 
forbidding  and  aloof  in  Bertram  Draycott's 
parental  attitude.  His  manner  to  those 
under  his  authority  had  the  cold  gentle- 
ness of  conscious  strength;  varied,  in 
displeasure  or  anger,  by  a  contemptuous 
sarcasm  peculiarly  exasperating  to  those 
whose  talents  did  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  repartee. 

It  was  this  sarcasm  which  was  his 
principal  weapon  in  any  encounter  with 
his  son.  For  Seth's  artistic  ambitions, 
the  farmer  reserved  a  peculiar  bitterness, 
an  implacable  scorn  which  would  not 
even  admit  the  possibility  of  discussion. 
As  Seth  sometimes  said,  with  a  chuckle: 
"The  dad's  one  idea  of  a  painter  is  a 
long-haired,  doited  chap,  who  runs  up 


bills,  and  won't  live  anywhere  but  a 
swell  studio!"  And  certainly  the  farmer 
did  seem  incapable  of  realizing  that 
common  sense  may  exist  along  with 
uncommon,  and  that  the  irresponsibility 
proverbially  associated  with  the  artistic 
temperament  had  been  left  out  of  young 
Seth's  composition. 

Tea — which,  in  accordance  with  Seth's 
petition  to  his  grandmother,  included 
"something  cooked," — was  set  out  in 
the  big  farm-parlor,  —  a  cool,  broad- 
windowed  room,  whose  walls  were  sparsely 
decorated  with  foxes'  heads  and  family 
photographs. 

Father  Gilbert,  the  priest  of  the  mission 
in  the  market  town — a  man  of  generous 
build,  and,  as  he  would  sometimes  jestingly 
say,  more  of  a  farmer  in  appearance  than 
the  slight-framed  Bertram  Draycott, — 
was,  as  often  happened,  a  guest  at  the 
meal.  But  Father  Gilbert  was  far  too 
old  and  familiar  a  friend  to  make  it 
necessary  to  keep  up  appearances  before 
him;  and  so  Seth,  from  the  moment  that 
he  and  Amy  entered  and  slipped  into 
their  waiting  chairs,  was  conscious  of  the 
brooding  vexation  on  his  father's  face. 
He  was  also  conscious  that  he  himself 
had  brought  it  there,  and  that  when  the 
gathering  storm  broke  it  would  be  he 
who  would  need  shelter. 

Nor  did  he  very  much  wonder.  There 
was  that  school  report  which  had  reached 
his  father  that  morning,  and  wherein, 
after  some  "damning  faint  praise"  of 
his  "talent  for  drawing,"  his  "general 
progress"  had  been  described  in  dis- 
couraging terms,  with  a  special  censure 
for  his  "slovenly  home-work,"  •—  that 
troublesome  out  -  of  -  school  preparation 
which,  in  Seth's  opinion,  was  specially 
devised  to  spoil  one's  evenings,  and  to 
fritter  away  one's  precious  time. 

In  the  farmer's  opinion,  there  could 
be  only  one  cause  for  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs, — only  one  thing  that 
could  be  to  blame  for  it.  Seth  knew  that 
by  experience, — knew  the  sort  of  reproach 
that  would  be  cast,  as  on  countless 
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previous  occasions  it  had  been  cast,  on 
the  pursuit  that,  in  the  farmer's  phrase, 
was  "an  excuse  for  idleness." 

The  boy  did  not  allow  this  'knowledge 
to  spoil  his  appetite;  but  it  destroyed  his 
desire  to  linger  in  the  room  after  the 
meal  was  over;  and  the  slight  incidental 
bustle  involved  by  the  clearing  of  the 
table  and  the  lighting  of  the  lamp  enabled 
him  to  slip  away.  He  found  a  candle  in 
the  scullery;  and,  shielding  it  with  his 
hand  from  the  occasional  gusts  of  air, 
carried  it  up  the  carpetless  stairs  that  led 
from  the  rear  kitchen  to  the  garrets. 

Seth  was  not  sentimental,  and  this  was 
not  an  invariable  nightly  pilgrimage.  But 
he  had  deep  and  tenacious  feelings;  and, 
in  moods  like  the  present,  it  was  a  frequent 
one.  Always,  when  he  smarted  under 
the  lash  of  his  father's  sneers,  when  the 
thick  skin  of  his  susceptibility  had  been 
penetrated,  his  thoughts  would  turn  to 
the  thing  he  had  found  in  the  great 
garret  cupboard — the  hiding-hole  of  other 
days — on  a  certain  rainy  afternoon  three 
years  ago.  That  thing  explained  suffi- 
ciently his  dark  boast  to  Amy.  It  justified 
his  faith  that,  in  the  making  of  pictures, 
he  followed  a  predestined  way,  and  could 
never,  in  spite  of  anything,  be  really 
thwarted  in  it.  For  the  find  was  a  big 
portfolio,  filled  with  obviously  original 
sketches;  and  the  name  inscribed  in 
Gothic  characters  on  the  cover  was  "Alice 
Plowbury,"  his  unremembered  mother's 
maiden  name. 

He  could  still  feel  the  thrill  of  that 
discovery,  —  a  thrill  which  time  would 
never  stale.  To-night,  as  he  pushed 
back  the  sliding  panel  with  its  improvised 
handle,  and  thrust  his  arm  into  the  dusty 
depths  of  the  cupboard,  his  heart  beat 
quickly  and  his  hand  closed  over  what  it 
sought  with  a  kind  of  reverent  eagerness. 
Slowly  he  drew  the  book  into  the  flickering 
light  the  candle  gave;  and,  propping  it 
on  the  sill  of  the  splayed  window,  loosened 
the  faded  silken  strings  attached  to  its 
covers.  Again,  as  with  the  freshness  of 
a  first  impression,  he  noticed  the  little 


feminine  elegancies  of  its  get-up,  suggestive 
of  the  leisured  amateur. 

And  now  he  was  bending  over  the  open 
book,  holding  one  detached  leaf  after 
another  up  to  the  candlelight.  It  was  a 
familiar  process ;  but  to-night  there  seemed 
to  be  a  special  significance  in  it,  a  special 
power  to  arouse  feeling.  His  heart  was 
hot  with  pity  and  resentment,  with 
sympathy  for  this  kindred  gift,  stifled 
utterly  in  the  atmosphere  that  was  trying 
to  stifle  his. 

"Poor,  dear  little  mother!"  he  said  to 
himself.  "It  makes  one  pretty  sick  to 
think  what  a  rotten  time  she  must  have 
had  with  the  dad." 

And  yet  there  was  another  feeling  which 
the  sight  of  the  sketches  always  roused 
in  him.  His  crude  young  brain  had  one 
mature  instinct;  and  he  saw  quite  clearly 
where  and  why  his  mother  had  failed, 
how  she  must  have  given  those  who 
opposed  her  reasonable  ground  for  oppo- 
sition. The  light  that  had  shone  on  this 
work  had  been  too  far  off.  Not  a  single 
design — pencil,  charcoal,  or  color — but 
betrayed  its  remoteness  and  the  designer's 
inability  to  bring  it  near.  From  beginning 
to  end  of  the  sheaf  there  was  not  one 
attempt  to  represent  familiar  or  ordinary 
things,  not  one  single  scene  that  bore 
even  an  idealized  resemblance  to  a  local 
one.  Egyptian  temples,  Persian  gardens, 
Italian-looking  hills,  —  in  these,  and  in 
subjects  even  less  realized,  the  vaulting 
ambition  came  short  again  and  again. 

The  boy's  sturdy  realistic  faculty  rose 
in  untutored  yet  unerring  condemnation. 
For  the  gift  that  had  descended  to  him 
was  the  gift,  with  a  difference.  He  could 
afford  to  ignore  an  opposition  which,  in 
his  case,  was  utterly  without  reason.  He 
had  none  of  that  fatal  "devotion  to  some- 
thing afar."  The  "sound  commercial 
education"  provided  by  the  grammar 
school  bored  and  baffled  him,  exactly 
because  it  suggested  that  something,  and' 
did  not  link  up  sufficiently  with  his  home- 
life,  the  life  he  loved  best.  The  farm  and 
all  that  concerned  the  farm  were  for  him, 
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part  of  the  Vision  Splendid,  its  inspira- 
tion and  its  subject-matter;  and  in  all 
things  save  his  genius  he  was  the  typical 
farmer's  son. 

The  candle  guttered  suddenly  in  a 
draught,  and  he  turned  toward  the  opening 
door.  From  the  shadows  beyond  the 
flickering  light  there  emerged  his  father's 
tall,  slight  figure,  and  his  father's  voice 
called  him  by  name.  At  once  he  felt  a 
throb  of  anger, — not  at  his  father,  who, 
from  his  point  of  view,  was  only  within 
his  rights,  but  at  his  own  stupidity  and 
cowardice.  His  furtive  departure,  as  if 
to  bed,  had  naturally  put  him  under 
suspicion  of  shirking  his  home-work.  He 
ought  to  have  foreseen  a  hue  and  cry. 

Sickening  to  think  how  all  the  small 
stratagems  he  had  employed  to  guard 
his  secret  would  now  go  for  nothing,  and 
how  that  secret  would  henceforth  lie,  like 
other  things,  at  the  mercy  of  taunts  he 
could  never  properly  answer,  for  which 
he  never  had  the  right  word  ready.  It 
was  as  if  the  dead  would  blame  him  for 
this  unwilling  breach  of  faith. 

He  glanced  across  the  room  to  the 
dark  gap  in  the  wall  through  which  he 
had  drawn  the  book.  He  had  not  pushed 
the  sliding  panel  back  into  its  place; 
and  the  dark  gap  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  days  when  the  great  cupboard 
was  a- refuge  for  other  and  holier  secrets, 
and  not  always,  as  tradition  said,  an  in- 
violable one. 

Seth  had  not  "the  historical  sense." 
He  never  desired  to  make  pictures  of 
"old,  unhappy,  far-off  things."  But  now 
his  strong  realistic  fancy  reconstructed 
a  possible  scene.  There  were  the  discov- 
ered fugitives  stepping  forth,  cramped 
and  dusty,  from  their  hiding-places;  there 
were  the  triumphant  priest-hunters  (a 
portly  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  couple 
of  tipstaves)  grinning  their  scorn.  And 
there,  too,  stood  the  master  of  the  house — 
the  Draycott  of  Elizabethan  days — 
looking  on,  in  silent  grief  and  humiliation, 
knowing  his  powerlessness  to  save  those 
who  had  taken  shelter  under  his  roof. 


The  picture  seemed  to  give  forth  sym- 
pathy and  help;  and,  though  the  boy's 
good  sense  and  natural  reverence  saw  the 
enormous  difference  between  his  ancestor's 
lofty  suffering  for  the  Faith  and  his  own 
personal  trouble,  yet  he  traced  the  faint 
analogy,  and  was  grateful.  The  martyrs, 
those  holy  men  of  old,  had  not  reproached 
their  host  for  his  failure  to  protect  them 
from  torture  and  death.  And,  surely,  his 
dead  mother  would  not  reproach  him  for 
his  failure  to  protect  her  treasure.  If 
God  let  the  dead  know  anything  about 
such  things  at  all,  He  would  certainly 
let  them  know  enough  to  understand  and 
exonerate. 

His  father's  voice,  complimenting  him, 
with  its  usual  mordant  smoothness,  on 
the  way  he  was  employing  his  time,  broke 
in  on  his  thoughts. 

(Conclusion   next   week.) 


Our  Lady  of  Dale. 


BY    NORA    RYEMAN. 


EVEN  the  name  of  "hermit"  carries 
us  far  away.  We  see  caves  in  pine 
woods,  or  in  cliffs  beside  the  sea.  Men 
clad  like  unto  John  the  Baptist,  in  rough 
raiment,  girded  with  cord,  barefoot  like 
the  Poverello,  come  to  meet  us.  Peter 
the  Hermit  preaches  a  Crusade  all  over 
Europe  and  the  East;  the  contrite,  the 
world-weary,  the  ex-courtier,  and  ex-soldier, 
all  become  solitaries  and  live  alone  with 
the  wild  creatures  and  their  Maker. 

The  hermit  par  excellence  of  romance 
was  the  famous  Guy  of  Warwick.  He 
was  lord  of  the  stately  castle  on  the 
Avon,  and  took  the  Cross  in  one  of  the 
Crusades.  Being  taken  captive  by  the 
Moslem,  he  was  years  in  the  house  of 
bondage,  and  there  learned  the  wondrous 
lesson  that  all  earthly  things  are  simply 
dust  and  ashes, — that  Omnis  vanitas  is 
writ  large  on  all  worldly  possessions.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that,  when  free,  instead 
of  presenting  himself  at  his  castle  as  its 
lord,  he  bought  a  cave  near  by,  and  dwelt 
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in  it  as  an  unknown  solitary.  He  saw  his 
wife  and  children,  but  did  not  disclose  his 
identity,— simply  lived  a  holy  and  blam?- 
less  life  by  Avon  water.  One  day  the 
Visitor  whose  feet  are  shod  with  silence 
as  with  wool  drew  near,  and  then  he  sent 
for  his  wife  and  told  her  the  truth. 

Ever  since,  the  hermitage  in  which  he 
prayed  and  fasted  has  been  known  as 
Guy's  Cliff.  When  a  stranger  from  afar 
stands  in  this  lovely  spot,  he  or  she  can 
think  of  this  old^  Crusader,  who  so  fully 
realized  that  only  the  Home  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  passes  not  away,  and  that  the  name 
of  a  son  or  daughter  of  God  is  better  far 
than  any  earthly  title. 

I  remember  being  much  impressed  by 
a  beautiful  picture  in  the  National  Gallery, 
called  "Paula,  Kustochia,  and  Jerome  in 
the  Desert."  The  two  saintly  women  have 
gone  to  visit  the  hermit-teacher  in  his 
cave.  They  are  regarding  him  as  if  saying, 
"Father,  we  have  come  from  afar  to 
look  on  thy  face  in  the  land  of  the  living." 
When  I  saw  this  exquisite  painting,  the 
one  I  loved  best  on  earth  was  with  me; 
and  as  I  looked  at  the  golden  sunlightv 
falling  on  the  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  her  voice  said:  "Well,  they  are 
together  now — mother,  daughter,  teacher- 
all  with  Christ  and  Mary." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  passion  which 
makes  a  man  a  solitary  is  expressed  in 
the  words  of  a  beautiful  hymn  composed 
by  one  of  the  hermits  of  the  desert  after 
a  visit  to  Alexandria,  whose  pagan  luxury 
stirred  his  soul  to  revolt.  After  asking, 
"who  shall  gain  eternal  life?"  he  replies 
to  his  own  question: 

"He  who  gladly  barters 

All  on  earthly  ground; 
He  who  with  the  martyrs 
Says,   'I   will  be  crowned.'" 

Europe  had  its  solitaries  even  as  the 
desert  had  its  lauras.  They  made  for 
themselves  hermitages  in  cliffs,  in  woods, 
in  dales.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
England  was  the  cave  of  the  Hermit  of 
Dale  in  Derbyshire, — the  shrine  in  later 
times  of  Our  Lady  of  Dale,  Virgin  Mother 


of  Pity.  This  is  the  story  of  its  foundation. 
There  once  lived  in  St.  Mary's  Street, 
in  Derby,  a  baker  who  had  a  singular 
devotion  to  Our  Lady.  Every  Saturday 
he  betook  himself  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  and  bestowed  his  surplus  earnings 
on  the  poor.  The  Mother  of  God  was 
pleased  with  his  devotion  and  charity, 
and  in  a  vision  said  to  him:  "Thy  alms- 
deeds  are  pleasing  to  my  Son  and  to  me. 
But  if  thou  wrilt  be  perfect,  relinquish  all 
thou  hast  and  go  to  Depe  Dale,  where 
thou  shalt  lead  a  solitary  life  in  honor  of 
my  Son  and  myself;  and,  having  happily 
finished  thy  course,  thou  shalt  possess  the 
kingdom  of  eternal  glory,  peace,  and 
joy  which  God  has  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Him." 

Then  Cornelius  the  baker  hastened  to 
obey  his  Blessed  Mother;  and,  abandoning 
his  goods,  secretly  took  his  departure  from 
his  native  town,  not  knowing  whither  he 
should  go.  He  turned  his  steps  eastward; 
and  when  he  reached  the  village  of 
vStanley  he  heard  a  woman  say  to  a  girl: 
"Take  with  thee  our  calves;  drive  them 
to  Depe  Dale,  and  return  immediately." 
The  wayfarer  regarded  this  as  an  inter- 
position of  Divine  Providence,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment.  Drawing 
near,  he  said:  "Tell  me,  good  woman, 
where  is  Depe  Dale0"  and  waited  for 
reply.  "Go  with  the  girl  and  she  will 
show  thee  the  place,"  was  the  answer. 

Upon  arrival,  he  found  it  a  marshy 
land,  and  very  distant  from  any  human 
habitation.  Proceeding  thence  to  the 
east,  he  came  to  a  rising  ground;  and, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  hill,  cut  in  the 
rock  a  small  dwelling,  in  which  he  erected 
an  altar.  Here  he  spent  day  and  night 
in  the  service  of  God,  in  hunger,  want, 
thirst,  and  cold. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a  hunter, 
who  was  lord  of  the  woods- — Ralph,  son 
of  Jeremund, — saw  smoke  rising  from  the 
hermit's  cave,  and  he  was  angry  that 
any  one  should  have  dared  to  make  a 
dwelling-place  in  his  forest  without  per- 
mission. Going  to  the  spot,  he  found  a 
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man  clothed  with  old  rags  and  skins; 
and,  inquiring  into  the  cause  and  circum- 
stance of  the  case,  his  anger  gave  way 
to  the  emotions  of  pity.  To  show  his 
compassion,  he  granted  the  hermit  the 
ground  where  his  hermitage  was  situated; 
and  for  his  support,  the  tithe  of  his  mills 
at  Burgh  (now  Burrowwash). 

After  this  the  tempter  of  men  came  to 
Cornelius  as  he  came  to  the  holy  men  in 
the  lauras,  and  tried  to  make  him  dis- 
contented. This  is  all  the  old  chronicle 
tells  us.  But  we  may  imagine  that  the 
Evil  One  drew  pictures  of  what  his 
life  as  a  prosperous  baker  in  Derby 
might  have  been;  showed  him  how  he 
could  have  sat  in  the  ingle  nook  and 
chatted  with  his  neighbors;  maybe 
have  been  Darby  to  some  kind  and 
winsome  woman's  Joan,  have  been  father 
to  sturdy  sons.  Yet  were  the  words  of 
the  Saint  of  Avila,  uttered  long  after, 
true.  The  temptation  passed.  He  found 
a  spring  of  water  near  by,  which  supplied 
his  greatest  want;  and  there  he  built  a 
small  chapel  in  honor  of  the  Mother  of 
God. 

After  the  passing  of  the  hermit,  Dale 
knew  many  vicissitudes.  But  at  last  a 
colony  of  Premonstratensian  priests  came; 
a  stately  abbey  was  founded;  the  faithful 
made  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Dale.  Only  a  short  time  ago  an 
alabaster  Pieta  was  found  in  the  vicinity, 
and  it  was  concluded  that  it  had  belonged 
to  the  ancient  abbey. 

Through  the  green  dales  of  Derbyshire, 
where  the  silver  Trent  meanders,  went 
men  and  women  who  '  knocked  at  Heaven's 
high  door, ' — who  brought  their  sorrows 
and  joys  to  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
of  Pity.  "These,  O  Dale,"  concludes  the 
chronicle,  "were  thy  living  stones,  the 
chosen  stones,  the  stones  precious  in  the 
foundation  of  thy  church;  which  stones 
were  jointed  with  that  mighty.  Corner 
Stone,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!"  Through 
all  changes,  Our  Lady  had  reigned  over 
the  holy  Dale. 

We  know  that  from  the  middle  of  the 


twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Our  Lady  of  Dale  was  greatly 
honored  in  England,  and  there  are  few 
ancient  sanctuaries  whose  early  history 
is  so  well  authenticated.  Of  Our  Lady's 
Abbey,  all  that  is  now  standing  is  the 
great  arch  of  the  west  window;  but  the 
old  well  and  the  cave,  scooped  out  of  the 
sandstone  rock,  remain,  and  speak  to  us 
of  the  Hermit  of  Dale  and  his  love  for 
Mother  Mary. 

The  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Dale  grew 
and  flourished  like  a  mighty  tree;  and 
we  find  that  one  monarch  gave  the  Pre- 
monstratensian Canons  as  much  land  as 
they  could  encircle  in  a  day  with  a  plough 
drawn  by  deer,  and  this  legend  is  repre- 
sented on  a  window  in  Morley  church. 

Years  went  by.  What  might  be  termed 
the  counter-Reformation  came.  New 
churches  were  built,  old  devotions  were 
revived,  many  a  convert  said  in  his  heart: 

"Mother,  them  hast  waited  long 

For  thy   dowry,   yet  will   we 
Give  thee  as  a  priceless  gem 

This  fair  island  of  the  sea. 
By  the  block  and  by  the   Tower, 

By  the  blood   of   martyrs   shed, 
We   will   give   thee   back   thy   dower 

From  the  keeping  of  the  dead." 

On  the  feast  of  Saints  Philip  and  James, 
May  i,  1910,  Mass  was  said  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Hermit's  cave  at  Dale  by 
the  Rev.  P.  J.  MacCarthy,  surrounded  by 
his  community,  the  Oblates  of  Our  Lady 
of  Good  Counsel;  and  on  Whit- Monday 
of  the  same  year,  Pontifical  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham 
within  the  ruins  of  Dale  Abbey. 

The  Holy  See  has  recognized  and 
honored  the  invocation  of  Our  Lady  of 
Dale  by  granting  a  privileged  altar,  and 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  endowed  the  Confra- 
ternity of  Our  Lady  of  Dale  with  several 
plenary  and  partial  indulgences. 

Our  Lady  of  Dale,  pray  for  us! 

I  should  like  to  add  that  I  am  indebted 
to  the  Introduction  to  the  "Angelical 
Exercise  in  Honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Dale," 
by  the  late  Canon  MacCarthy  (R.  I.  P.), 
for  my  account  of  the  hermit  Cornelius. 
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A  Position  Made  Clear. 

WHILE  the  bulk  of  the  contributions 
to  the  Constructive  Quarterly  appeal 
to  the  reader  with  a  philosophical  cast 
of  mind  rather  than  to  the  man  in  the 
street,  this  journal  (as  it  calls  itself) 
occasionally  contains  an  article  which, 
both  in  scope  and  expression,  is  quite 
within  the  range  of  the  average  reader's 
thought  and  comprehension.  Such  an 
article  is  ' '  Education  and  the  Constructive 
Aim,"  contributed  to  the  current  number 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Pace,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  D. 
While  the  whole  paper  is  well  worth 
attentive  perusal,  we  can  find  space  for 
only  a  few  paragraphs,  in  which  the  Cath- 
olic position  on  the  perennially  interesting 
subject  of  education  is  made  particularly 
clear.  Premising  that  a  preliminary  to 
the  formulation  of  methods  of  teaching 
religion  in  the  school  is  an  understanding 
of  religion  itself,  Dr.  Pace  continues: 

It  is  quite  probable  that  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  school 
is  due  to  incorrect  notions  regarding  the  subject. 
Those  who  look  upon  religion  as  simply  an 
affair  of  the  emotions  will  naturally  be  reluctant 
to  give  it  a  place,  much  less  the  central  place, 
in  a  scheme  of  education,  especially  in  a  scheme 
that  claims  only  to  develop  intelligence  and 
to  provide  it  with  knowledge.  To  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  think  that  religion  consists 
merely  in  knowing  the  things  that  are  to  be 
believed,  or  in  holding  fast  the  articles  of  faith, 
no  very  close  relation  between  religious  instruc- 
tion and  the  teaching  of  other  subjects  will 
appear  desirable;  they  may  even  apprehend 
some  danger  from  such  daily  contact,  and 
hence  may  prefer  that  the  knowledge  of  things 
sacred  should  be  held  apart  from  ordinary 
treatment,  even  as  the  things  themselves  are 
kept  away  from  profane  uses.  For  still  different 
reasons,  the  idea  that  religion  is  a  life  of  bene- 
faction without  dogmas  or  beliefs  will  deter 
many  persons  from  advocating  formal  religious 
instruction:  these  at  most  will  insist  that 
altruistic  aims  be  encouraged,  and  that  children 
be  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  service. 

This  diversity  of  opinion  and  conflict 
of  views  regarding  the  essential  meaning 
of  religion  goes  far  toward  explaining  the 
opposition  of  those  who  object  to  its 
being  taught  in  the  public  school.  The 


mistake  has  been  made  of  confounding 
the  part  with  the  whole.  As  our  Catholic, 
philosopher  puts  it: 

Some  one  element  in  religion  has  been  singled 
out  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  and  it  has 
proved  inadequate  to  the  strain  of  criticism, 
thus  bringing  upon  the  concept  of  religion  in 
its  entirety  the  adverse  judgment  which  the 
fragmentary  notion  had  provoked.  The  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  recombine  the 
scattered  elements  and  assign  to  each  its  due 
proportion.  Religion  is  a  life,  not  merely  an 
assent  to  set  forms  of  belief;  but  it  is  a  human 
life,  and  it  therefore  involves  man's  entire 
being.  It  needs  the  guidance  of  the  intellect 
and  the  effort  of  the  will.  It  does  not  spend 
itself  in  feelings,  nor  does  it  seek  to  strangle 
the  emotions,  but  to  purify  them  and  make 
them  allies  of  the  reasoning  powers.  Its  center 
is  within  the  soul,  but  it  radiates  through 
word  and  work,  through  the  outward  forms  of 
worship  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  that 
are  owed  to  God,  the  fellowman,  society  and 
country. .  .  . 

Hence  it  follows  that  religion  should  form  a 
part  of  education  from  the  earliest  years.  It 
should  be  a  factor,  or  rather  the  chief  factor, 
in  the  mind's  development,  not  a  supplement 
that  is  to  be  added  when  that  development  has 
reached  a  given  stage,  or  when  it  is,  so  far  as 
education  can  make  it,  a  finished  process.  It 
doubtless  happens  at  times  that  a  mind  which 
has  reached  maturity  without  a  thought  about 
religious  matters,  suddenly  sees  the  light  and 
turns  to  God:  even  to  the  end  of  life  the  grace 
of  conversion  is  possible.  But  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  it  is  difficult  to  graft  upon  the 
developed  mind  with  its  settled  modes  of  thought 
and  action  those  beliefs  and  practices  which 
have  no  germ  in  the  beginning  and  no  function 
in  the  subsequent  growth. 

This  last  point  is  of  special  interest  as 
antagonizing  the  not  uncommon  practice 
of  non-Catholic  and  self-believing  broad- 
minded,  tolerant  parents,  who  declare 
that  they  are  not  going  to  prejudice  their 
children  for  or  against  any  creed,  but 
intend  allowing  them  when  they  grow 
up  to  embrace  whatever  Church  appeals 
to  their  common-sense.  A  too  frequent 
result  of  such  action  is  the  quite  natural 
one  that  the  grown-up  youth  or  maiden 
finds  the  appeal  of  the  world  far  more 
eloquent  and  persuasive  than  that  of  any 
of  the  religions,  and  accordingly  eschews 
them  all. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


To  those  who  look  below  the  surface 
of  passing  events,  there  is  not  wanting 
evidence  that  the  recrudescence  of  bigotry 
noticeable  during  the  past  few  years  is 
really  less  important  and  notably  less 
successful  than  the  flamboyant  rhetoric 
and  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  bigots 
might  lead  the  casual  onlooker  or  reader 
to  believe.  It  is  very  probably  true  that 
the  average  American  non-Catholic,  no 
matter  how  much  inclined  to  depreciate 
the  Church,  has  become  satiated  with 
the  utterly  preposterous  charges  made 
against  her  by  the  Guardians  of  Liberty 
and  their  congeners.  While  Barnum  may 
have  been  right  about  the  American's 
liking  to  be  humbugged,  Lincoln  was  also 
right  about  the  impossibility  of  "fooling 
all  the  people  all  the  time."  To  cite  a 
case  in  point,  it  was  found  impracticable 
so  to  hoodwink  the  delegates  to  the  recent 
New  York  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion as  to  get  them  to  introduce  into 
the  proposed  Constitution  measures  de- 
signed to  harass  the  Church  in  her  various 
activities.  The  forces  of  bigotry  were 
at  work,  strenuously  if  quietly,  and  it 
is  to  the  honor  of  New  York  that  they 
were  effectively  routed. 

Ignoring  their  own  infamous  calumnies 
against  priests  and  Sisters  when  the 
infidel  Government  of  France  was  engaged 
in  persecuting  these  self-sacrificing  men 
and  women,  the  infidel  press  of  that 
country,  with  the  intention  of  arousing 
religious  animosity,  is  now  spreading 
false  reports  of  insults  to,  and  cruel 
treatment  of,  Sisters  by  German  officers 
and  soldiers  in  various  places.  One  of 
these  reports  having  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  mother  superior  of  a  French 
community,  members  of  which  were  said 
to  have  experienced  "inhuman  barbarity 
at  the  hands  of  the  Boches,"  she  imme- 
diately published  over  her  signature  a 
denial  of  the  statement,  declaring  that, 
during  the  ten  months  since  the  estab- 


lishment of  the  Order's  war  hospitals, 
the  relations  between  it  and  the  German 
military  authorities,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  German  officers  and  men  to  whom 
the  Sisters  ministered,  had  been  "alto- 
gether satisfactory."  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  alleged  barbarities. 

It  is  deplorable  that  Catholic  papers 
should  be  found  to  spread  the  fabrica- 
tions of  the  infidel  press.  It  was  probably 
after  investigating  some  such  accusation 
as  we  have  dealt  with  that  an  attache 
of  an  American  embassy  in  the  East 
wrote:  'I  like  the  stand  of  THE  Ave 
MARIA  in  regard  to  the  war.  It  is  a 
disgrace  that  religious  papers  do  not 
bring  religion  to  bear  upon  this  worldly 
turmoil.  Some  of  them  are  as  little 
fitted  to  lead  and  guide  public  opinion 
as  secular  journals.' 

The  Russian  character  is  the  subject 
of  a  valuable  paper  contributed  to  the 
current  Fortnightly  Review  by  Prof.  E.  H. 
Parker,  who  has  travelled  widely,  and 
resided  long  in  the  land  of  the  Czar. 
Although  the  Russians  possess  their  full 
share  of  defects,  according  to  this  writer, 
they  also  display  all  the  best  qualities  of 
the  other  European  nations.  In  religious 
devotion,  brotherly  feeling,  and  absence 
of  conceit,  they  far  excel  some  who 
regard  them  as  barbarians.  To  quote: 
"The  chief  feature  in  the  Russian  char- 
acter— I  speak  of  the  masses,  for  the 
classes  are  not  unlike  those  of  other 
countries  ( i.  e.,  somewhat  loose  and 
cynical) — is  the  presence  of  'soul.'  The 
character  is  genuinely  religious;  and  no 
one  is  ashamed  of  his  or  her  religion,  even 
though  the  intellectuals  may  qualify  their 
belief  with  the  conviction  that,  anyhow, 
it  is  politically  useful.  Few  Russians 
omit  to  cross  themselves  when  they  pass 
a  church  or  chapel.  No  one  ever  sits  down 
in  church,  though  a  few  stray  seats  are 
provided  for  the  infirm.  There  is  an  easy 
coming  and  going  all  the  time  service  is 
going  on,  but  there  is  no  levity  and  no 
lack  of  genuine  devotion.  It  is  true  that 
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the  huge  majority  of  common  folk  are 
slenderly  instructed,  if  instructed  at  all.  .  .  . 
Every  kindness  or  good-natured  act  of 
a  Russian  seems  in  an  indefinable  sort  of 
way  to  come  from  spontaneous  Christian 
impulse,  and  to  be  in  no  way  associated 
with  patronizing  condescension  or  national 
pride.  Hospitality  is  extravagant,  not  to 
say  wasteful.  I  can  not  recall  any  self- 
assertive  or  boastful  Russians;  no  doubt 
they  exist,  but  it  is  not  a  national  charac- 
teristic to  be  so." 

Many  general  readers  as  well  as  his- 
torical students  will  welcome  an  English 
translation  of  "The  Letters  of  Sidonius," 
by  Mr.  O.  M.  Dalton,  just  published  by 
the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.  Sidonius 
was  Bishop  of  Clermont  in  Gaul,  and  his 
episcopal  career  began  at  the  close  of  the 
year  471.  Writing  to  a  colleague  in  the 
episcopate  who  bore  the  unfortunate  name 
of  Lupus,  Sidonius  makes  this  reference 
to  a  wealthy  layman  of  his  acquaintance: 
"His  servants  are  efficient;  those  in  the 
country  obliging,  those  in  his  town  house 
friendly,  obedient,  and  contented  with 
their  lord.  His  table  is  open  to  the  stranger 
no  less  than  to  his  own  clients;  there 
reign  a  large  hospitality  and  an  even 
larger  moderation.  It  is  of  less  moment 
that  the  man  of  whom  we  speak  is  without 
a  rival  in  training  a  horse,  judging  a 
dog,  or  in  bearing  hawk  afield;  that  his 
dress  is  always  exquisite  and  his  girdle 
to  match,  that  all  his  accoutrements  are 
splendid.  .  .  .  With  all  this,  he  is  a  regular 
reader  of  the  Scriptures;  even  at  meal- 
times he  enjoys  the  nutriment  of  the 
soul.  He  studies  the  Psalms,  and  yet 
more  frequently  chants  them,  setting  a 
new  precedent  by  living  after  this  fashion 
in  martial  dress, — the  complete  monk  in 
all  but  the  monastic  habit.  Though  he 
abstains  from  eating  game,  he  indulges 
in  the  chase;  to  have  the  sport  without 
the  spoil  accords  with  the  secret  delicacy 
of  his  religious  feeling." 

The  Letters  of  Sidonius  are  not  docu- 
ments of  high  importance  for  the  history 


of  the  Church;  however,  they  afford 
convincing  proof  of  how  entirely  Chris- 
tianity had  absorbed  the  traditions  of  the 
best  Roman  families,  and  settled  down 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  society  which 
was  sharply  graded  according  to  wealth 
and  education. 

It  would  manifestly  be  dowering  human 
nature  with  a  perfection  to  which  it  has 
not  attained  to  expect  that  the  journalists 
of  the  belligerent  nations  of  Europe 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  course  of 
action  pursued  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Each 
nation  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Pope's  neutrality  would  not  be  violated 
by  some  specific  act  which  would  favor 
it  and  condemn  its  opponents.  It  is 
comparatively  rare  to  find  in  the  secular 
journals  so  sane  a  comment  on  Papal 
action  as  is  given  in  the  Birmingham 
Daily  Post  relative  to  Benedict  XV. 's 
motives  in  promoting  the  movement  for 
peace.  "The  Pope,"  it  says,  "when  he 
speaks  of  peace  has  not  envisaged  any 
concrete  thing.  His  neutrality  is  founded 
on  his  conception  of  himself  as  the 
'common  father'  who  can  not  take  sides. 
Similarly,  his  desire  for  'peace'  is  a  desire 
that  peoples  may,  first  of  all,  think  of 
that  inevitable  end, — may  not  be  so 
obsessed  by  war  lust  as  to  forget  it." 

* 
*   * 

As  for  the  general  tenor  of  the  Holy 
Father's  activities  since  the  war  began, 
the  London  Catholic  Times  gives  this 
comprehensive  summary: 

However  people  may  differ  as  to  the  duties 
of  a  neutral  Pope,  no  one  can  deny  that  during 
the  exceedingly  trying  year  of  his  Pontificate 
which  has  just  come  to  a  close,  his  Holiness 
Benedict  XV.  has  displayed  great  qualities. 
First  of  them  all  is  his  large-hearted  sympathy 
with  suffering.  It  has  been  extended  to  the 
afflicted  everywhere,  but  particularly  in  Belgium, 
France,  Poland,  and  East  Prussia.  To  it  may 
be  traced  his  ardent  desire  to  find  a  way  of 
bringing  the  war  to  an  end,  and  also  his  success- 
ful efforts  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, — a 
charitable  work  which  elicited  an  expression  of 
gratitude  from  the  German  Chancellor  in  the 
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Reichstag.  The  Pope's  tactfulness  in  dealing 
with  Governments  has  had  the  best  results. 
With  Serbi'a  and  Bulgaria  the  relations  of  the 
Vatican  have  been  definitely  improved.  Great 
Britain  has  recognized  that  it  is  to  her  interest 
to  be  diplomatically  represented  at  the  Vatican. 
Holland  has  again  appointed  a  Minister  to  the 
Vatican.  A  delicate  situation  in  Italy  has 
been  so  skilfully  handled  that  friction  which 
might  easily  have  arisen  has  been  avoided. 
Catholic  journalism  has  received  hearty  encour- 
agement, and  an  impetus  has  been  given  to 
many  religious  movements,  especially  to  that 
for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
activities  of  Benedict  XV.  during  the  past 
twelve  months  are  an  assurance  of  a  Pontificate 
which  will  prove  memorable  for  blessings  con- 
ferred on  Christendom. 


to  plague  us  and  command  our  attention  as 
much  as  Mexican  affairs  are  thrusting  them- 
selves upon  as  now. 

Certainly  we  could  not  possibly  do 
worse  by  the  Philippines  than  by  turning 
them  into  "another  Mexico." 


Judge  Taft  as  a  critic  of  the  present 
Administration  may  not  appear  in  the 
most  altruistic  light  imaginable,  and  yet 
his  views  of  certain  matters  of  general 
statecraft  are  not  without  weight  in  their 
own  right,  so  to  speak.  Accordingly,  he 
is  worthy  of  a  hearing,  we  think,  especially 
when  he  speaks  on  the  relation  of  our 
Government  with  the  Philippines.  In 
reference  to  the  defeated  Jones  Bill,  whose 
purpose  was  to  declare  "that  the  United 
States  intends  to  give  up  the  Islands  to 
the  Filipinos  when  a  stable  Government 
is  established,"  Judge  Taft  said: 

What  is  the  use  of  fooling  the  Filipinos  by 
such  a  declaration?  I  am  in  favor  of  turning 
the  Islands  over  to  their  people  when  they  are 
reasonably  fitted  for  self-government;  but  this 
will  not  be  for  two  generations, — until  the 
youth  of  the  Islands  are  educated  in  English,  and 
until  the  present  pernicious  lack  of  self-restraint, 
and  sacrifice  of  public  weal  to  political  pelf 
and  preferment,  are  cured  by  a  longer  training 
in  partial  self-government. 

Our  policy  of  so-called,  but  miscalled, 
"watchful  waiting"  has  dragged  on,  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned.  Now  the 
anarchy  for  which  we  are  in  part  responsible 
has  developed  raids  into  the  United  States,  and 
the  killing  of  our  own  people  with  the  very 
weapons  of  war  which  our  unwise  lifting  of  the 
embargo  against  the  importation  of  arms  into 
Mexico  furnished  our  assailants. 

I  refer  to  our  Mexican  policy  only  by  way  of 
illustration,  in  warning  you  that  the  policy  now 
being  pursued  in  the  Philippines,  of  which  we 
hear  little  in  the  noise  and  excitement  of  the 
European  War,  is  in  the  end  likely  to  return 


Dr.  John  Hibben,  president  of  Prince- 
ton University,  is  quoted  as  saying  on 
a  recent  occasion:  "If  I  were  asked  to 
name  the  greatest  defect  of  the  present 
undergraduate,  I  would  say  it  was  his 
tendency  to  postpone  until  to-morrow  the 
task  of  to-day.  Colleges  connive  in  this 
by  making  his  work  agreeable ;  the  teacher 
at  once  helps  him  over  any  difficulty. 
Men  in  the  world  must  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  but 
the  student  can  acquire  knowledge  quite 
vicariously,  without  having  to  exert  him- 
self for  it." 

A  faithful  saying.  With  many  colleges 
work  is  so  perfunctory  that  their  degrees 
amount  to  nothing.  The  student  who 
acquires  an  education,  so-called,  on  easy 
terms  finds  it  hard  after  graduation  to 
secure,  and  harder  still  to  hold,  a  position 
in  the  professional  or  business  world.  His 
deficiency  soon  becomes  apparent  to  his 
associates  or  employers;  and  he  himself, 
if  he  is  not  a  hopeless  good-for-nothing, 
realizes  before  long  that, in  order  to  "make 
good,"  he  must  acquire  the  knowledge 
which  his  -degree  should  represent.  "Yes, 
I  have  a  good  position  for  you,  if  you  are 
qualified  to  fill  it,"  said  the  head  of  a 
large  firm  to  his  nephew,  on  graduating 
from  a  well-known  educational  institu- 
tion last  June.  "You'll  have  to  stand  an 
examination,  though.  I  know  what  college 
degrees  amount  to."  Instead  of  taking 
a  vacation,  the  young  man  worked  as 
never  before  all  summer,  and  is  still  pre- 
paring for  that  examination.  He  knows 
that  it  will  be  more  searching  than  was 
the  one  for  his  degree. 

The  death,  on  the  2ist  ult.,  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Comstock,  in  his  seventy-second 
year,  removed  a  virile  and  vigorous 
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worker  for  the  cause  of  a  dean  press. 
For  many  years  the  dominating  figure 
in  the  vSociety  for  the  Suppression  of 
Viee,  he  attracted  much  attention  to 
himself,  not  a  little  of  it  uncomplimen- 
tary,— though  that  in  itself  proves  to 
'be  a  compliment.  Those  whom  he  fell 
foul  of  were  often  writing  men  and 
cartoonists  who  did  not  spare  ridicule 
in  meeting  their  uncompromising  foe. 
Accordingly,  if  he  was  often  depicted  as 
a  public  nuisance,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered whose  ox  he  gored.  Besides  his 
participation  in  the  actual  destruction 
of  tons  of  obscene  literature,  etc.,  Mr. 
Comstock  drew  up  the  Act  of  Congress 
which  makes  it  a  felony  to  send  such 
matter  through  the  mails,  and  also  drafted 
the  amendment  to  the  Revised  Statutes 
by  which  fraudulent  schemes  and  lotteries 
were  denied  the  mail  .service.  The  record 
of  his  days  is  one  of  great  '  credit  to 
himself  and  a  very  precious  memory  to 
the  family  which  mourns  his  loss  as 
husband  and  father. 

*** 

An  instance  of  how  the  legislation 
which  Mr.  Comstock  helped  to  frame 
may  be  enforced  is  shown  in  the  recent 
action  of  Judge  Deery,  of  Indianapolis, 
who  sentenced  an  offender  to  the  penal 
farm  for  ninety  days,  besides  fining  him 
$50  and  costs,  for  sending  obscene  matter 
through  the  mails.  Judge  Deery  is  one 
of  the  youngest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  police  court  judges  in  the 
country.  We  hear  that  he  is  an  ex- 
emplary Catholic. 


Whether  or  not  arguments  drawn  from 
supernatural  faith  are  impressive  with 
those  who  do  not  hold  that  faith,  it  is 
well  that  its  voice  be  heard  in  these  days 
of  rampant  materialism.  It  is  well  for 
those  who  do  believe  to  reenforce  their 
faith  by  reflecting  upon  it  and  rejoicing 
in  it.  Thus,  we  can  not  say  how  great 
is  the  argumentative  force  in  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  an  article  contributed 
to  America  by  Dr.  Austin  O'Malley;  but, 


as   an  expression   of  faith,  it    is    certainly 
a  beauty  and  a  joy: 

As  to  poverty  and  its  evils,  if  men  and 
women  would  pay  more  attention  to  the 
neglected  virtue  of  confidence  in  God,  poverty 
would  lose  all  its  bitterness.  St.  Lawrence  Was 
not  bothered  by  his  gridiron,  nor  St.  John  by 
the  cauldron  of  boiling  oil.  This  statement  'is 
foolishness  to  most  folk,  but  it  holds  a  fact; 
With  Christ  in  the  house,  the  coal-bin  may  be 
low,  yet  a  man  can  laugh  against  the  winds  of 
March.  Go  to  your  parish  church  some  morning 
and  watch  the  old  widow  who  for  scores  of 
gray  years  has  stood  in  the  places  of  poverty, 
but  whose  heart  knows  how  to  chat  with  "The 
Heart."  The  man  there  in  the  dim  light 
whispering,  Offerimus  praclarce  majestati  luce  de 
tuis  donis  ac  datis  hostiam  puram,  was  her 
babe  that  lay  at  her  breast  when  she  herself 
went  hungry.  The  girls  and  boys  kneeling 
beside  her  in  the  crowded  pew,  with  souls  white 
and  wonderful  as  her  own,  are  hers  through 
pain  and  joy.  Watch  her  talking  to  the  Father 
(note  that  name,  will  you?)  and  to  the  Mother 
of  mothers  and  of  God,  with  the  multiple 
aureole  of  motherhood  about  the  faded  bonnet, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  answer  a  deal  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  eugenists,  or  whatever  you 
call  them,  of  the  half-baked  thought. 

We  have  little  hope  of  bettering  by 
argument  the  condition  of  these  "half- 
baked"  thinkers,  if  it  be  true,  as  a  great 
thinker  once  said,  that  one  will  never 
learn  what  one  is  unworthy  to  know. 


The  death  of  Bishop  Thomas  Conaty, 
of  the  diocese  of  Los  Angeles,  deprives 
the  Church  in  the  United  States  of  one 
of  her  foremost  prelates.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  yet  amiable  character,  and  a 
pastor  of  singular  devotedness  and  inde- 
fatigable zeal.  A  forceful  speaker  as  well 
as  a  vigorous  writer,  and  deeply  interested 
in  educational  and  social  movements,  he 
rendered  important  service  to  many  good 
causes.  As  a  parish  priest  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  as  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Washington,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  qualifications  which  led 
to  his  promotion  to  the  episcopate.  He 
worked  wonders  for  religion  in  California, 
where  he  will  long  be  remembered  as 
a  great  leader  and  venerated  as  a  man 
of  God. 


Unceasing  Music. 

RY    S.    MARR. 

C7LOATING  out  upon  the  starlight 
Came  the  words  the  Angel  spoke, 

And  so  sweet  their  tender  music 
That  the  echoes  all  awoke, 

And   Ave,   gratia  plena! 

From  a  thousand  voices  broke. 

Ave!   sang  the  spreading  branches 
Of  the  vine-enshrouded   trees; 

Gratia  plena!   soft  was  murmured 
From  the  sedges,   as  the  breeze 

Bent  them  down  to  kiss  the  waters 
As  they  sought  the  distant  seas. 

And  poor  mortals  caught  the  music — 
L,o,  the  victory  was  won; 

And  the  echo,   Gratia  plena! 
From  the  rising  of  the  sun 

Blends  with   Ora,   Mater, — oral 
Till   the   day   of  life  is   done. 


The  Adventurers. 

BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN,    AUTHOR    OP    "  JACK 
CHUMLEIGH    AT    BOARDING-SCHOOL,"    ETC. 


XV. 

HE  trenches  were  still  full 
of  fighting  men,  the  telegraph 
lines  were  carrying  messages 
of  the  dead  and  dying,  the 
world  was  filled  with  the  noise  of  war, 
when  Captain  de  Value,  Vaucoubert,  and 
Amelie  steamed  from  the  port  of  Havre 
for  that  of  New  York.  Everybody  on 
the  steamer  was  very  kind  to  the  dis- 
abled French  officer.  There  were  times 
during  the  voysge  when  it  seemed  that  he 
must  die  on  the  deck,  so  weak  he  was. 
He  brightened  up  when  "Le  Soleil" 
passed  the  statue  of  Liberty  in  the  most 
beautiful  bay  of  the  world,  and  at 


last  he  stepped  on  the  shore  of  his  wife*s 
country. 

Amelie  opened  her  eyes  in  amazement. 

"I  never  dreamed  that  mamma  could 
have  lived  -in  a  big  country  like  this," 
she  said. 

"Live  and  learn!"  cried  Vaucoubert, 
impressed  by  the  sight  of  the  biggest 
skyscrapers.  "It  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  is  as  splendid  as  the 
music  of  a  great  composer." 

It  would  have  seemed  most  wonderful 
to  Vaucoubert  had  he  known  that  his 
nephew  had  led  the  choir  and  Bertrand 
had  sung  in  the  church  where  they  heard 
Mass  on  the  first  Sunday  after  their 
arrival  in  New  York.  But  by  this  time, 
Guy  Vaucoubert  was  in  France,  in  the 
ranks,  and  Bertrand  was  with  his  great- 
uncle  in  Clarence.  Captain  de  Value  found 
a  telegram  from  Mr.  Watson  asking  him 
to  come  to  Clarence  at  once,  and  giving 
careful  directions  as  to  the  way  of  reach- 
ing that  town.  Here  Amelie's  knowledge 
of  English  came  in. 

"How  can  so  many  sensible  people 
speak  such  a  language?"  asked  Vaucou- 
bert. "It  seems  terrible.  Of  course  the 
Germans  speak  German, — that  is  because 
they  are  so  obstinate;  but  these  Amer- 
icans are  a  different  people,  and  one 
expects  more  of  \  them."  . 

"I  think,"  Amelie  said  to  her  father, 
after  this  speech,  "that  our  dear  Vaucou- 
bert says  silly  things  sometimes." 

"We  all  say  silly  things  sometimes." 

"You  never  do,  papa." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do!  But  when  I  am  tempted 
to  consider  another  person  silly,  I  always 
go  back  into  my  mind  and  find  out  how 
silly  I  have  been.  It  seems  very  foolish 
to  strangers  when  one  criticises  them. 
Do  you  remember  the  person  who  came 
to  our  place  once?  (I  forget  whether  he 
was  an  Englishman  or  an  American.)  He 
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thought  all  the  peasants  'silly'  because 
they  wore  wooden  shoes." 

"It  does  seem  silly  to  see  people  eating 
maize  (corn  they  call  it)  off  -the  cob. 
Vaucoubert  showed  me  a  picture  of  it 
yesterday,  and  assured  me  that  it  is 
frequently  done." 

"It  was  p'robably  one  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  your  mother's  youth,"  replied 
Captain  de  Value,  laughing.  "But  sup- 
pose I  let  you  dip  your  bread  in  wine 
and  water  at  the  table  of  this  hotel,  as 
you  have  often  done?  People  here  would 
think  that  I  was  making  a  drunkard  of 
you." 

"O  papa!" 

"Yes.  And  do  you  remember  the 
American  Catholic  girl  who  was  aston- 
ished when  she  saw  the  acolytes  carrying 
the  blessed  bread  around  the  church  at 
Senlis?  She  had  never  seen  it  done  in 
her  own  country,  and  she  was  shocked 
because  the  people  ate  it.  She  accepted 
it  finally  as  an  old  and  absurd  custom." 

"She  was  silly!" 

"No,  only  inexperienced.  It  is  a  sign 
of  provincialism  to  find  fault  with  what 
we  have  never  seen  before." 

"What  is  'provincialism,'  papa?" 

"The  quality  of  being  so  satisfied  with 
what  we  do  that  we  find  fault  with  other 
people  for  doing  anything  else.  We  are 
in  a  wonderful  country.  Let  us  enjoy  it, 
and  not  find  fault.  To-morrow  for  Clar- 
ence and  our  dear  Bertrand!" 

The  next  morning,  Amelie  wept  when 
she  found  the  sky  gray  and  a  drizzling 
rain  coming  down.  The  weather  always 
looks  worse  from  a  hotel  window  than 
from  one's  own  home.  There  a  girl  or 
boy  can  always  find  things  to  do  in 
spite  of  the  rain;  in  a  hotel  there  is 
nothing.  The  train  did  not  start  until 
one  o'clock.  At  breakfast,  however,  the 
waiter  addressed  Amelie  as  "Miss"  several 
times.  And  after  breakfast  Captain  de 
Value  felt  so  well  that  he  proposed  to 
"do"  the  Metropole  Museum,  and  then 
to  go  to  a  great  department  store  to  buy 
some  gifts  for  Bertrand.  The  morning 


passed  quickly.  The  night  was  spent  at 
Buffalo.  The  Captain,  like  most  strangers, 
would  see  Niagara  Falls.  And  then  he 
would  go  to  Chicago,  to  arrange  some 
business  with  the  French  Consul. 

Amelie  was  charmed  with  Niagara  Falls. 
It  was  too  beautiful!  The  immense,  white 
plumes  of  water  were  like  the  tips  of 
great  angels'  wings.  For  an  hour  she 
forgot  even  Bertrand. 

"O  father,"  she  said,  "it  is  the  most 
splendid  thing  in  the  world." 

At  Clarence,  an  automobile  awaited 
them.  Out  of  it  jumped  an  elderly  man 
and  Bertrand.  The  elderly  man  was  tall, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  gray  clothes,  which 
made  him  look  younger  than  sixty-three, 
and  he  had  kind  gray  eyes.  Amelie  noticed 
that,  as  he  stooped  to  kiss  her,  he  was 
very  tall.  But  Bertrand  had  changed. 
He  was  taller,  of  course;  he  laughed 
louder;  his  hands  were  rough.  Mr. 
Watson  called  him  the  "kid";  he  rushed 
about,  and  looked  after  their  trunks.  His 
face  was  brown,  and  he  said:  "Hello, 
Amelie!"  He  was  different:  he  had 
become  a  man,  an  "American,"  even  in  so 
short  a  time;  and  he  spoke  English.  His 
face  was  lighted  by  happiness.  He  had 
been  prepared,  so  that  he  did  not  appear 
to  notice  his  father's  armless  sleeve  or 
his  halting  step. 

Mr.  Watson  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  group.  He  was  deeply  touched  when 
he  saw  the  affectionate  meeting  of  these 
three.  He  said  to  himself: 

"I  would  give  one  of  my  arms  to  have 
children  to  love  me  like  that!" 

He  still  kept  his  back  to  the  group; 
tears  filled  his  eyes. 

"I've  given  all  my  spare  hours  to  music 
and  all  my  others  to  business,  but  this 
love  is  better  than  all." 

"O  dearest  father,"  he  heard  Bertrand 
say  over  and  over  again,  "we- will  never 
part  again, — never,  never!" 

The  automobile  rushed  through  a  long 
country  road,  past  farms  with  wooden 
fences,  sonic  of  which  needed  repair; 
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past  painted  and  unpainted  houses,  with 
chickens  wandering  about  in  the  front 
yards;  past  oak  woods  and  some  pines; 
past  whole  acres  of  glass  houses,  where 
early  vegetables  and  violets  and  roses 
were  grown;  past  two  or  three  country 
churches,  one  with  a  golden  cross;  and 
past  one  schoolhouse,  with  a  weathercock. 

"All  wood!"  Captain  de  Value  was 
amazed.  "Are  there  no  stone  houses  or 
brick  barns?" 

"A  few,"  Mr.  Watson  answered. 
"Wooden  houses  are  warmer  than  stone, 
and  one  gets  used  to  them." 

"It  is  not  a  gentleman's  country," 
Ame'lie  said,  in  an  undertone,  to  her  father. 
"No  chateaux,  no  manor  houses, —  just 
poor  wooden  boxes!" 

"Hush,  dear!"  replied  her  father. 

"You're  wrong  there!"  Bertrand  broke 
in.  "There  are  lots  of  nice  people  here, 
and  nearly  everybody  on  these  farms  has 
an  automobile." 

"What's  that,  if  you  have  to  live  in  a 
wooden  house,  with  zigzag  fences?"  re- 
turned Ame'lie,  still  in  an  undertone. 
"It's  not  nice,  I  tell  you!" 

"It's  American,"  answered  Bertrand; 
"and  that  is  nice  enough  for  me!" 

Ame'lie  was  inclined  to  cry.  Could  this 
be  her  own,  dear  brother  Bertrand? 

Mr.  Watson  laughed. 

"So  soon  an  American!"  he  said. 
•-"Well,  after  all  I  have  gone  through, 
and  the  fight  I  have  had,  I've  got  to 
be  an  American  while  I'm  here,  to  hold 
my  own.  Besides,  since  I've  seen  papa" 
(he  spoke  in  English,  and  lowered  his 
voice),  "I  must  grow  up  very  fast, 
and  be  a  man;  and  a  boy  becomes 
a  man  more  quickly  in  America  than 
in  France." 

Ame'lie  felt  as  if  the  world  had  turned 
upside  down.  She  was  jealous  of  her 
great-uncle:  he  had  taken  her  dear  "baby 
brother"  away  from  her,  —  her  little 
Bertrand!  To  make  it  worse,  Captain  de 
Value  said,  looking  at  Bertrand's  upright 
figure : 

"He  looks  more  manly.     He  will  need 


all  his  strength  and  energy;  for  his  father 
is  losing  both." 

Bertrand  put  his  head  for  a  moment 
on  his  father's  shoulder. 

"O  papa,  how  good  it  is  to  have  you!" 

Vaucoubert  looked  with  great  dis- 
approval at  the  landscape.  He  had  not 
quite^  recovered  from  the  joy  he  felt  when 
he  heard  that  his  dear  Guy  had  become 
a  soldier  of  France,  and  he  had  hoped 
to  admire  a  country  that  had  not  spoiled 
his  nephew's  patriotism. 

"It's  a  poor  country  in  winter,"  he 
said, — "no  poplar  trees  and  no  apple 
orchards.  What  do  they  do  for  cider? 
A  poor  country!" 

"You  should  see  New  York!"  cried 
Bertrand. 

"I  have  seen  Paris,"  answered  Vaucou- 
bert, coldly. 

"So  did  I — once,"  returned  Bertrand. 
"But  Paris  is  not  a  patch  on  New  York." 

"Go  slow,  kid!"  said  Mr.  Watson. 
"You're  right,  but  do  not  shock  people. 
You  can  be  a  good  American  without 
talking  about  it  so  much,  —  well,  here 
we  are!" 

They  drove  up  the  broad  road  to  a 
large  house  of  many  windows,  with  a 
great,  circular  sweep  of  steps  to  the  door. 
The  house  was  evidently  of  well-painted 
wood,  but  a  fine  house  nevertheless.  A 
man  ran  down  the  steps  to  help  the 
new  arrivals. 

"A  veritable  chateau!"  said  Captain 
de  Value. 

"No:  only  an  honest  farmhouse,  en- 
tirely at  your  service  for  the  rest  of  your 
life,  if  you  choose,"  said  Mr.  Watson, 
cordially,  throwing  his  overcoat  to  the 
waiting-man.  "Now  let  me  assist  you. 
First  my  niece!" 

Dusk  had  not  yet  begun  to  fall.  Vau- 
coubert had  seen  two  figures — a  man  and 
a  woman — pass  through  their  car  at 
Chicago;  and  then,  evidently  noticing 
that  he  spoke  French,  they  had  taken  a 
seat  just  behind  him.  Captain  de  Value 
had  the  sofa  at  the  end  of  the  Pullman 
car,  and  Amelie  was  with  him.  These 
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two  strangers  talked  for  a  while,  much  to 
Vaucoubert's  pleasure.  He  was  glad  to 
hear  his  beloved  French.  After  a  time 
the  man  had  offered  him  a  cigar.  Vaucou- 
bert  preferred  not  to  smoke;  but,  never- 
theless, he  was  grateful.  The  man  had 
been  in  Montreal;  he  managed  an  opera 
troupe,  generally  of  small  children  who 
could  sing. 

"What  a  pity!"  Vaucoubert  had  said. 
"You  will  spoil  their  voices." 

Vaucoubert  had  become  very  well 
acquainted  with  these  people;  but  he 
had  not  given  them  his  name,  and  he 
had  not  heard  their  names.  He  recalled 
their  conversation  as  he  saw  these  two 
figures  slide  away  into  the  oak  wood  near 
the  house, — first  stopping  to  observe  the 
arriving  group.  Once  in  his  room,  he 
recalled,  too,  that  the  man  had  said  he 
had  found  a  fine  boy  soprano  in  New 
York,  that  he  had  lost  him,  that  he  had 
heard  that  the  boy  had  gone  West,  and 
that  he  was  now  on  his  track.  "The 
opera  of  'The  Little  Prince'  would  never 
succeed  without  him  in  Montreal,"  they 
had  said.  Vaucoubert  had  talked  about 
music  with  the  two  for  a  time;  then  he 
and  his  party  had  gone  into  the  dining 
car,  and  he  had  lost  sight  of  his 
compatriots.  And  here  they  were  at 
Clarence.  He  could  not  fail  to  recognize 
them,  but  he  forgot  all  about  them  in 
the  delights  of  Mr.  Watson's  house.  There 
were  two  music  rooms,  containing  two 
grand  pianos  and  all  kinds  of  musical 
instruments,  among  them  a  violoncello  by 
a  famous  maker. 

"How,"  he  asked,  "can  all  these  things 
be  in  the  house  of  an  American  farmer?" 

"An  American  farmer  may  look  after 
three  or  four  farms,  as  I  do,"  laughed 
Mr.  Watson,  "and  yet  have  time  to  love 
music,  and  even  to  offer  a  prize  for  good 
songs,  which  I  have  done.  Here's  the 
prize  song." 

Vaucoubert  was  delighted  when  .he 
learned  that  his  nephew  had  gained  the 
prize  and  won  the  grand  piano. 

"An  American  farmer  with  such  taste!" 


he  said.  "I  expected  only  Red  Indians. 
Come:  I  will  play  the  accompaniment, 
and  you  will  sing  it,  Bertrand." 

Vaucoubert  took  his  place  at  the  piano. 
Bertrand  held  back;  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  his  hands  trembled,  as  he  held 
the  music. 

"Oh,  tell  him,  uncle!"  he  whispered. 

"Well,  Mr.  Vaucoubert,  I  must  tell 
you  something,  though  I  hate  it  as  much 
as  you  do;  Bertrand  has,  unfortunately, 
lost  his  voice." 

"Impossible!"  said  Vaucoubert.  "He 
had  an  angelic  voice.  Impossible!  Why 
should  the  good  God  punish  him  so?" 

"God  knows  best,"  answered  Mr. 
Watson.  "The  loss  of  his  voice  may  not 
have  been  a  punishment:  it  may  have 
been  for  some  good  purpose." 

Vaucoubert  left  the  piano,  and  did  not 
come  from  his  room  until  after  dinner. 
Looking  out  over  the  roof  from  the 
veranda,  to  the  west,  he  imagined  he  saw 
a  dark  figure  apparently  watching  the 
house.  He  was  so  wretched  that  this 
misfortune  had  come  to  Bertrand  that  he 
could  think  of  nothing  else.  Afterward 
he  heartily  wished  that  he  had  spoken 
of  the  appearance  of  this  figure  to  Mr. 
Walson. 

The  dinner  was  a  merry  one.  In  honor 
of  the  occasion,  Mr.  Watson  had  produced 
a  number  of  very  gay  "crackers";  and 
even  Captain  de  Value  was  compelled  to 
wear  a  military  cap,  which  contained  the 
motto : 

Little  soldier,  run  away, 

And    you    can   fight    another    day! 

Amelie  was  adorned  with  a  white 
Pierrette  cap,  with  large  red  circles  on 
it;  and  her  motto  read: 

Dance   and   sing   while   it  is  light: 
Danger  cometh  with  the  night. 

"We  have  no  danger  to  fear  this  night," 
Captain  de  Value  said,  "with  all  that 
we  love  best  about  us;" 

Mr.  Watson,  so  frank,  so  kind,  so  cori- 
siderate,  had  quite  won  the  heart  of 
Captain  de  Value. 

Bertrand   was   threatened    with   a   new 
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danger,  though  no  boy  at  this  moment 
could  be  happier  than  he.  He  had  caught 
cold  on  his  way  to  Clarence.  Mr.  Watson's 
doctor  was  compelled  to  perform  an 
operation  on  his  throat,  and  he  became, 
as  Mr.  Watson  said,  "a  voiceless  night- 
ingale." As  it  is  the  male  nightingale 
that  sings,  his  uncle's  comparison  was  not 
so  bad  as  it  might  seem.  For  a  time  the 
loss  of  his  voice  almost  broke  his  heart. 
He  had  been  made  to  believe  that  he 
possessed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  voices 
in  the  world.  People  in  New  York  had 
petted  him;  the  priest  at  the  church  had 
praised  him,  and  he  looked  forward  to  a 
time  when  his  father  would  love  him  as 
much  as  he  loved  Amelie.  In  his  heart, 
Bertrand  believed  that  Captain  de  Value 
loved  Amelie  better  because  she  was  the 
more  clever  of  the  two.  Now  that  he  had 
such  a  beautiful  voice,  his  father  might 
love  him  as  much  as  Amelie.  Bertrand 
was  a  foolish  boy,  you  see,  to  let  such 
an  idea  remain  in  his  mind;  for  his 
father  loved  one  child  as  much  as  the 
other,  only  in  a  different  way. 

Bertrand,  before  he  saw  his  father, 
felt  as  if  the  horrible  secret— the  loss 
of  his  voice — would  make  a  great  difference 
when  it  was  revealed.  "What!"  his  father 
might  say.  "You  careless  boy, — you  who 
were  silly  enough  to  put  your  head  out 
of  the  car  window  in  a  snowstorm,  to 
buy  sweets  and  peanuts,  and  to  lose  your 
voice!  How  can  you  ever  expect  me  to 
love  you?" 

Mr.  Watson  kept  him  in  the  open  air. 
He  hunted  rabbits,  he  worked  among  the 
chickens,  he  played  hockey  with  the 
Clarence  boys,  he  grew  stronger  and  more 
vigorous.  "When  you  are  not  at  your 
books,"  said  Mr.  Watson,  "you  must  be 
in  the  open  air."  If  Bertrand  had  not 
worked  among  the  fowls  for  several  hours 
there  would  be  no  sweets  for  him  at 
dinner.  "You  must  keep  your  good 
manners,  of  course,"  said  the  uncle;  "but 
you  will  not  be  allowed  to  have  soft 
hands." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Some  Expensive  Sheep. 


Leopold  II.,  father  of  the  present 
King  of  the  Belgians,  attended  some 
years  ago  an  exposition  at  Brussels,  and, 
among  the  paintings,  admired  very  much 
a  moderate-sized  canvas  representing  a 
flock  of  sheep  in  a  meadow  at  sunset. 
Sending  for  the  artist,  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  become  the  possessor  of  the 
picture.  When  the  question  of  price  was 
broached,  the  artist  said  in  an  offhand 
way: 

"Sire,  you  may  have  my  sheep  at 
their  market  value.  The  butchers  are 
'paying  five  dollars  a  piece  for  the  live 
animals,  and  your  Majesty  may  have 
my  painted  ones  at  the  same  figure. 
Will  that  suit  you?" 

The  King  looked  at  the  canvas  again 
and  did  a  little  mental  arithmetic. 

"There  are  twenty  or  twenty-five 
sheep,"  he  mused.  "At  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  the  paint- 
ing is  cheap  enough."  So  he  agreed  to 
take  it. 

Three  days  later  the  canvas  was  taken 
to  King  Leopold  in  his  chateau  at  Laeken. 
When  the  process  of  counting  the  sheep 
was  begun,  the  artist  called  the  King's 
attention  to  a  large  number  of  white 
spots  in  the  background  of  the  land- 
scape, suggesting  with  all  due  seriousness: 

"  Pray,  don't  forget  or  miss  any  of  them, 
your  Majesty;  there  'are  at  least  two 
hundred." 

"But  don't  those  spots  simply  repre- 
sent dust?"  mildly  asked  the  King. 

"No,   sire:    they  are  sheep." 

Thereupon  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
acted  as  a  king  and  paid  up.  The  .paint- 
ing cost  him  a  thousand  dollars.  A  fair 
price  for  it  would  have  been  one  or  two 
hundred. 

"ETERNITY!  What  is  that?"  was  asked 
at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  in 
Paris:  and  the  beautiful  answer  given 
by  one  of  the  pupils  was, '"The  lifetime 
of  God." 
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— The  many  readers  of  Fr.  Michael  Earls' 
prose  romances  will  be  delighted  to  know  that 
another  work  of  fiction  by  this  skilful  writer 
is  in  preparation  for  the  press. 

— Yet  another  edition  of  the  "Imitatio 
Christi"  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Methuen, — 
a  reprint  in  red  and  black  from  a  new  type 
designed  by  Mr.  Douglas  Cockerell.  The  first 
Latin  edition  will  be  followed. 

— It  will  surprise  no  one  who  marvelled  at, 
while  he  enjoyed,  the  grace  and  point  of  "Aunt 
Sarah  and  the  War"  to  learn  that  its  declared 
author  is  the  accomplished  English  Catholic 
writer,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell. 

"The  Admirable  Painter,"  by  A.  J.  Ander- 
son, just  published  by  Stanley  Paul  of  London, 
is  a  study  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  including  a 
photogravure  frontispiece,  sixteen  illustrations 
in  half-tone,  and  thirty-two  line  illustrations 
in  the  text. 

"The  Red  Circle,"  by  Gerard  A.  Reynolds, 
of  which  we  made  mention  last  week,  is  not 
only  a  very  good  book,  but  a  very  cheap  one. 
It  is  a  i2mo  of  320  pages,  printed  on  good 
paper  and  well  bound,  yet  the  price  is  only 
75  cts.  It  should  have  a  wide  sale.  P.  J.  Kenedy 
&  Sons  are  the  publishers. 

-"The  Democratic  Rhine-Maid,"  by  Franklin 
Kent  Gifford  (Devin-Adair  Co.),  is  a  romantic 
novel — ultra-romantic  a  good  many  readers 
will  probably  consider  it, — in  which  a  rather 
unusual  American  war  correspondent  and  an 
emphatically  unusual  German  lady  supply  the 
elements  of  interest;  and,  incidentally,  no  small 
amount  of  more  or  less  enjoyable  comedy  and 
farce.  The  author  is  a  Unitarian  minister; 
but  there  is  no  insistence  on  religious  matters, 
Unitarian  or  other. 

—  Among  recent  publications  of  the  American 
Book  Co.  we  note  "Forge  Work"  and  "Hygiene 
for  the  Worker."  The  former,  by  William  L. 
Ilgen,  forging  instructor  in  a  Chicago  technical 
high  school,  is  a  text-book  for  manual-labor 
pupils,  with  ample  explanations,  well-graded 
exercises,  and  numerous  graphic  drawings. 
Besides  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  black- 
smith shop,  art  smithing  and  scroll  work  are 
also  presented.  The  second  volume  mentioned 
is  the  work  of  William  H.  Tolman  and  Adelaide 
Wood  Guthrie,  and  has  been  edited  by  C. 
Ward  Crampton,  M.  D.  It  abounds  with 
excellent  advice  and  useful  •  illustrations,  and 


is  especially  intended  for  boys  and  girls  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  although 
much  of  its  subject-matter  is  of  genuine  interest 
to  the  reader  of  any  age. 

— From  the  author,  the  Rev.  M.  D.  Krmpotic, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  we  have  received  an  octavo 
pamphlet,  "Are  Italy's  Claims  on  Istria,  Dal- 
matia  and  Islands  Justified?"  Of  timely  interest 
because  of  the  general  upheaval  of  nationalities 
now  going  on  in  Europe,  this  pamphlet  is  of 
historical  worth,  as  setting  forth  facts  not 
commonly  known,  at  least  to  the  ordinary 
reader  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

— A  little  book  of  quintessential  excellence 
is  "A  Primer  of  Peace  and  War,"  by,  Charles 
Plater,  S.  J.,  M.  A.  Prepared  for  the  Catholic 
Social  Guild,  it  is  meant  to  set  forth  in  a  clear 
light,  at  this  most  opportune  time,  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  morality.  Comprehensive 
in  scope,  it  is  so  well  ordered  in  the  presentation 
of  its  matter  that  not  one  phase  of  the  subject 
would  seem  to  suffer  from  the  condensed 
treatment  made  necessary  by  the  limits  of  the 
work.  This  volume  might  well  be  made  a 
vade  mecum  of  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  write,  and 
all  whose  inclination  it  is  to  talk,  upon  subjects 
connected  with  war.  We  commend,  for  example, 
to  the  attention  of  the  jingo  this  remark  from 
page  120:  '"My  country,  right  or  wrong,'  is 
the  cry  of  one  who  does  not  understand  the 
higher  allegiance  he  owes  to  justice  and  truth." 
This  valuable  "tract  for  the  times"  may  now 
be  had  in  this  country  of  Messrs.  P.  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons. 

— It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  Catholic 
scholarship  that  it  has  so  long  and  so  generally 
ignored  the  great  body  of  Catholic  writing 
done  in  English  during  the  three  centuries 
preceding  the  so-called  Reformation.  In  Prot- 
estant histories  of  a  literature  which,  as  Newman 
says,  "will  always  have  been  Protestant," 
scant  appreciation  of  the  Catholic  element  is 
to  be  expected,  although  it  must  be  said  that 
the  attitude  of  scholarship  is  undergoing  a 
change  in  this  respect.  In  any  case,  we  are 
the  more  grateful  to  "one  of  our  own,"  Mrs. 
M.  S.  Mooney — for  twenty-seven  years  a  State 
normal  teacher  at  Albany,  New  York, — for  her 
issue,  just  to  hand,  of  "A  Rosary  of  Mystery 
Plays"  which  she  has  modernized  from  Middle 
English.  These  plays,  taken  from  the  famous 
York  Cycle,  are  grouped  according  to  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Rosary;  and  each  play  has  a 
suitable  illustration,  generally  by  Hoffman. 
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The  spirit  of  these  plays  is  such  that  only  a 
Catholic  can  fully  appreciate  their  intimate 
familiarity  with  things  divine,  and  the  sense 
of  eternity  which  is  their  inspiration.  \\\- 
should  like  to  see  this  volume  made  a  text-book 
in  'every  Catholic  high  school,  academy,  and 
college;  while  general  readers  would  also  be 
benefited  by  its  perusal.  It  is  attractively  and 
durably  produced  in  paper  covers,  and  may 
be  had  for  40  cents,  and  in  cloth  for  75  cents, 
of  the  author,  at  618  Clinton  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Yr 
The  edition  is  probably  limited. 

—  "What  a  Man  Wills,"  by  Mrs.  G.  de  Home 
Vaizey  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  short  story  and  the  novel.  Each 
of  the  nine  intermediate  chapters,  between  the 
first  and  the  last,  constitutes  a  story  in  itself, 
while  these  extreme  chapters  form  a  prelude 
and  postlude  which  give  a  certain  unity  and 
coherence  to  the  whole.  The  book  is  an  inter- 
esting one  %nd  somewhat  out  of  the  common. 
It  details  the  experiences  of  nine  persons  who, 
respectively,  wished  for  money,  adventure, 
love,  power,  comfort,  happiness,  danger,  success, 
and  work.  It  is  significant  of  the  practical 
no-religion  of  many  twentieth-century  people 
that,  in  their  endeavors  to  attain  the  objects 
of  their  ambition,  all  nine  seem  entirely  to 
ignore  God  and  the  things  of  God.  There  is 
nothing  ir-religious  in  the  volume,  but  it  is 
emphatically  «0n-religious. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to- Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"A    Primer   of    Peace  and    War."     Fr.   Charles 

Plater,  S.  J.    85  cts.     , 
"The  Democratic  Rhine-Maid."    Franklin  Kent 

Gifford.     $1.25. 
"What    a    Man    Wills."      Mrs.    G.    De    Home 

Vaizey.     $1.35. 
"The  Missions  and  Missionaries  of  California." 

Fr.  Z.  Engelhardt,  O.  F.  M.    Vol.  IV.    $3. 
"Some    New    Sources    for    the    Life    of    Blessed 

Agnes    of    Bohemia."      Walter    W.    Seton, 

M.  A.,  D.  Litt.    $2. 
"The    Temples    of    the    Eternal."     Rev.    James 

Meagher,  D.  D.    $i. 


'  History  of  the  Church.  From  the  Renaissance 
to  the  French  Revolution."  Rev.  James 
McCaffrey.  Two  vols.  $3.50. 

'The  Woodneys:  An  American  Family."  J. 
Breckenridge  Ellis.  $i. 

'  The  Sacred  Heart  the  Source  of  Grace  and 
Virtue."  Rev.  Arthur  Devine,  C.  P.  75  cts. 

'  Pulpit  Themes.  Adjumenta  Oratoris  Sacri." 
Rev.  F.  X.  Schouppe,  S.  J.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  P.  A.  Beecher,  M.  A.,  D.  D.  $2.75. 

Obituary. 


Remember Jhem  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Racicot,  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Montreal;  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Conaty,  diocese 
of  Los  Angeles;  Rev.  David  Phelan,  arch- 
diocese of  Brooklyn;  and  Rev.  William  Flynn, 
diocese  of  Providence. 

Sister  M.  Maude,  of  the  Order  of  the  Visita- 
tion; and  Sister  M.  Seraphine,  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic. 

Mr.  William  Scott,  Mr.  Louis  Stoessel,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  McKeown,  Miss  Margaret  Jackson, 
Mr.  John  Nolan,  Mr.  H.  C.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Thomas  Dolphin,  Mr.  Nicholas  Dwyer,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Edwards,  Miss  Ellen  Neilan,  Mr.  Charles 
La  Barge,  Mr.  Daniel  Driscoll,  Mr.  Albert 
Zelenka,  Mr.  John  Doyle,  Mr.  J.  F.  Wulle,  Mr. 
Edward  Dougherty,  Mr.  Philip  Petrolic,  Mrs. 
Mary  George,  Mrs.  Anna  Stevenson,  and  Mr. 
Vincent  Longo. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 

For  the  starving  children  in  China:  S.  A.  G., 
50  cts.;  Reader  (Asbury  Park),  $2;  C.  A.  S., 
$10;  E.  N.  S.,  $2;  M.  M.  S.,  $i ;  D.  H.  S.,  $5; 
K.  C.,  $i;  Friend  (Scranton),  $5;  Friend,  $50; 
J.  F.  G.,  $20;  M.  A.  S.,  $3;  M.  L.  M.,  $i; 
Friend,  $3;  H.  F.  G.,  $1.25;  J.  M.  K.,  $2.25; 
Children  of  Mary,  $10;  Miss  M.  McC.,  $2; 
Reader  (Ithaca),  $3;  A.  R.  L.,  $i;  J.  J.  C.,  $i ; 
F.  J.  Garvens,  $50;  Friend  (Columbus),  $i ; 
"In  His  Name,"  $2;  M.  E.  L.,  $i ;  Friends, 
$200;  M.  M.,  $i;  Mrs.  H.  B.  McL.,  $i ;  Friend, 
$1.10;  J.  W.  D.,  $i;  Friend  (Louisville),  $i; 
Friend  (Little  Falls),  $2;  G.  G.,  $1.50;  Friends 
(per  B.  B.),  $i;  Duluth,  $5;  J.  F.  F.,  $i ;  a 
priest,  $5;  H.,  $i;  F.  P.  F.,  $i;  Child  of  Mary, 
$i;  Friend,  $4;  V.  H.,  25  cts.;  M.  B.,  $2; 
D.  M.  M.,  $i;  Friends,  $2;  Subscriber,  $i; 
C.  F.  L.  H.,  $i.  For  the  Foreign  Missions: 
M.  A.  S.,  $7;  C.  F.  L.  H.,-$i.  For  the  Galveston 
flood  sufferers,  E.  M.  B.,  $3. 
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On  S.  Michael  the  Archangell. 


(Samuel  Speed.   "Prison  Pielie."  1677.) 

IV^JE  prayse  Thee,  Christ,  among  the  quires 
W 

Of  Angells  who  Thy  voyce  obey, 

That  art  the  life  of  Heart-desiers, 

Thy  Fathers  power  and  shining  Ray! 
Whole  myriads  of  heavenly  peeres 

Fight  for  Thy  Cause  in  close  array; 
But  Michael,   who  Thy  Standard  beares, 

The  Cross  of  Safety  doth  display. 
He  the  perniciose   Dragon  threw 

Into  the  flames  of  Hells  abyss; 
The  Captaine,  with  his  Rebell-Crew, 

He  thundred  from  coelestiall  Bliss. 
Under  this  Prince  let  every  one 

Against  Prides  Captain  combat  soe 
As  that  the  Lamb  uppon  His  Throne 

Crowne  glories  uppon  us  below. 
To  God  the  Father,   God  the  Sonne, 

And  to  the  Holie-Ghost  in  Heaven, 
As  hitherto  it  hath  been  done, 

Be  everlasting  Honour  given! 


Ojur  Lady  of  Aberdeen. 


BY    DOM    COLUMBA    EDMONDS,  O.  S.  B. 


HE  Scottish  diocese  of  Aberdeen 
will  always  regard  the  present 
year  as  memorable,  inasmuch  as 
it  witnessed  the  first  celebration 
of  its  newly  appointed  patron.  Most 
Catholics  already  know  that  great  changes 
have  recently  taken  place  both  in  the 
ecclesiastical  calendar  and  in  the  Church's 
prayer-book,  usually  styled  the  Breviary. 
Both  calendar  and  Breviary  represent 
the  growth  of  ages.  Like  all  things  finite, 


however,  calendar  and  Breviary  have  their 
limitations.  Therefore,  from  time  to  time 
the  Apostolic  See  has  deemed  it  wise 
to  intervene  and  curtail  a  tendency  to 
multiplicity,  and  so  bring  back  things 
liturgical  to  something  of  their  original 
simplicity.  St.  Pius  V.,  Clement  VIII., 
Urban  VIII.,  and  Leo  XIII.  are  Pontiffs 
well  known  for  their  work  on  the  Breviary ; 
but  the  greatest  reformer  of  the  liturgy, 
at  least  since  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
undoubtedly  Pius  X.,  of  recent  and 
saintly  memory.  The  changes  he  intro- 
duced are  of  primary  importance  and  of 
considerable  magnitude.  The  weekly  reci- 
tation of  the  Psalter  of  David  is  now 
almost  realized.  Not  only  have  minor 
festivals  been  much  reduced  in  number, 
thereby  giving  greater  prominence  to  the 
Office  of  the  day  itself,  but  Pope  Pius 
has  restored  Sunday  to  its  former  pre- 
eminent position  in  the  Church's  liturgy. 
Seldom  in  times  to  come  will  any  feast, 
save  those  of  our  Lord  Himself,  be  cele- 
brated on  a  Sunday. 

Saints  not  in  the  Church's  universal 
calendar  are  limited  to  particular  religious 
Congregations  or  to  special  localities. 
Each  diocese  celebrates  its  own  festivals. 
But  at  present  we  are  speaking  of 
Scotland  and  of  Aberdeen.  That  exten- 
sive diocese  observes  the  feasts  of  its 
own  ancient  apostles  and  founders — SS. 
Columba,  Nathalan,  Duthac,  Machar,  and 
four  or  five  beside.  Each  diocese  is,  more- 
over, entitled  to  have  its  own  particular 
protector  or  patron.  It  thus  came  about 
that,  at  the  bidding  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  the  Aberdonian  Chapter  peti- 
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tioned  Rome  for  the  selection  as  patron 
of  St.  Machar,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  a 
saint  who  for  centuries  has  given  his 
name  to  the  pre-Reformation  cathedral. 
This  petition  of  bishop  and  canons, 
however,  did  not  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  the  Roman  Congregation.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Holy  ,See  that  the 
whole  diocese  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
choice  of  a  patron. 

Before  proceeding  to  this  solemn  elec- 
tion, it  occurred  to  the  bishop  that  the 
majority  of  his  flock  knew  almost  nothing 
about  the  suggested  St.  Machar  as  patron. 
Would  it  not  be  well  advised  to  place 
before  the  faithful  an  alternative  in  the 
person  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  under 
her  ancient  and  far-famed  title  "Our 
Lady  of  Aberdeen"?  A  curious  and 
unique  observance  followed.  TJiroughout 
the  diocese,  on  a  given  Sunday,  at  the 
principal  Mass,  it  was  ordained  that  the 
people  be  instructed  in  the  matter  and  a 
decision  taken  by  showing  hands.  It  was 
to  be  either  St.  Machar  or  Our  Lady. 
The  finding  was  diocesan  unanimity  in 
favor  of  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen. 

The  present  writer  recalls  with  interest 
his  experience  on  that  occasion.  He  was 
officiating  in  a  Highland  Strath  far  re- 
moved from  town  or  railway,  and  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  preside  at  the  ceremony.  A 
careful  explanation  having  been  made, 
those  in  favor  of  Our  Lady  were  acked 
to  raise  the  right  hand.  This  accomplished, 
those  who  favored  St.  Machar  were  asked 
to  do  the  same.  One  good  Highlander, 
endowed  with  much  moral  courage,  un- 
hesitatingly lifted  up  his  hand  in  honor 
of  St.  Machar.  Doubtless  St.  Machar 
blessed  him,  and  Our  Lady  was  not 
displeased.  Finality  was  reached  at  last, 
and  the  Holy  See  thus  decreed:  "We 
appoint  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Succor, 
commonly  known  as  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen 
of  Good  Success,  to  be  Patroness  of  the 
diocese  of  Aberdeen."  The  patronal  feast, 
as  a  double  of  the  first  class  with  an 
Octave,  was  inaugurated  this  year  on  the 
9th  of  July. 


These  happenings  in  Aberdeen  in 
Scotland  are  not  unconnected  with  the 
cultus  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in  Catholic 
Belgium.  For  many  years  before  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  there  was  venerated 
in  St.  Machar' s  Cathedral  a  wooden 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  image 
was  regarded  as  miraculous,  and  many 
were  the  graces  obtained  by  the  faithful 
who  prayed  before  it.  Although  the 
earlier  history  of  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen 
is  perhaps  obscure  and  uncertain,  it  is 
clear  and  definite  when  we  arrive  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bishop 
Gavin  Dunbar  held  the  statue  in  special 
veneration.  Having  constructed  a  great 
stone  bridge  across  the  Dee,  the  bishop 
caused  the  image  to  be  set  up  in  a  small 
chapel  near  by,  in  order  that  all  persons 
entering  or  leaving  the  city  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  praying  before  it,  and 
of  thus  obtaining  Mary's  protection.  The 
chapel  is  gone,  but  the  site  is  still  called 
by  fishermen  "Chapel  Corner." 

The  eve  of  the  Reformation  was  then 
at  hand.  Bishop  Dunbar  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  religious  changes.  Fearing 
for  the  safety  of  the  statue,  he  had 
it  carried  back  to  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  St.  Machar's  Cathedral.  The  Bishop 
died;  and  the  fury  of  Knox's  followers 
daily  increased,  especially  against  Catholic 
devotions,  which  they  termed  Popish 
idolatry.  To  save  the  holy  image  of 
Mary  from  utter  destruction,  a  friend 
of  the  departed  Bishop  conveyed  it  from 
Aberdeen  to  Flanders,  where  he  hoped 
it  would  remain  in  safety  until  better 
times  should  dawn  for  Catholicity  in 
Scotland. 

The  Bishop's  friend  landed  at  Dunkirk 
about  the  year  1625,  and  discovered  that 
war  was  being  waged  by  Elizabeth, 
Princess  Infanta  of  Spain.  The  statue 
of  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen  was  placed  in 
her  hands;  and,  having  obtained  victory, 
the  Princess  attributed  the  favor  to  the 
intercession  of  Mary;  hence  the  addition 
of  the  title  of  "Good  Success"  to  the 
more  ancient  "Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen." 
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Not  long  after  these  stirring  events, 
the  miraculous  statue  was  carried  with 
much  pomp  to  the  newly  erected  church 
of  the  Augustinian  Fathers  in  Brussels. 
So  magnificent  were  the  celebrations  on 
this  solemn  occasion  that  the  old  historian 
thus  describes  them :  ' '  On  that  day  the 
Virgin  of  virgins  received  the  homage 
which  her  divine  maternity  merited,  and 
which  had  been  denied  her  in  a  city  she 
once  loved  so  well."  Several  cures  were 
said  to  have  been  wrought  at  that  time, 
and  many  have  been  the  subsequent 
miracles. 

In  connection  with  recent  events  that 
have  taken  place  in  Belgium,  the  following 
fact  is  not  without  interest.  In  1695 
Brussels  was  besieged.  The  battle  raged 
outside  the  city,  and  shells  burst  in  the 
streets,  causing  terrible  .destruction.  The 
houses  around  the  Augustinian  church, 
wherein  was  the  image  of  Our  Lady,  were 
laid  in  ruins,  while  the  church  itself 
remained  intact.  The  Fathers  attributed 
this  preservation  to  the  protection  of 
Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  yearly 
commemoration  was  held  in  solemn 
thanksgiving. 

In  1796  centenary  celebrations  were 
held  by  the  faithful  of  Brussels  to  com- 
memorate the  advent  of  the  statue  to 
the  shores  of  Belgium.  Nothing  was 
omitted  to  make  the  occasion  memorable, 
and  to  increase  in  the  hearts  of  all  a  love 
and  confidence  in  the  Mother  of  God. 
The  Revolution  of  that  year  drove  the 
Augustinians  from  their  monastery;  but 
Our  Lady's  image  was  confided  to  the 
care  of  a  trusty  friend,  who  concealed 
it  carefully.  Nine  years  later  better  times 
dawned,  and  the  Fathers  returned  to  their 
church  with  the  image,  which  was  again 
exposed  to  the  faithful  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  devotion. 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago  the  statue 
was  solemnly  transferred  from  the  church 
of  the  Augustinians  to  the  church  of 
Finistere,  not  far  distant.  In  the  year 
1852,  within  the  confines  of  the  same 
church  of  Finistere  a  special  chapel  was 


erected  to  receive  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen; 
and  there  she  is  still  honored,  under  the 
title  "Good  Success,"  by  her  numberless 
clients. 

Meanwhile,  Aberdeen  itself  has  never 
forgotten  its  Madonna.  The  present 
Bishop  tells  how  two  of  his  predecessors 
strove  hard  to  obtain  the  restoration  of 
the  statue  to  the  city  on  the  Dee,  but  the 
Belgians  would  not  let  it  go  away.  The 
Bishop  hopes  it  will  return  before  long, 
and  is  actually  preparing  a  chapel  in  his 
cathedral  to  receive  it!  He  says  history 
has  a  way  of  repeating  itself.  The  enemies 
of  Scotland  were  the  means  of  Our  Lady's 
leaving  the  country.  Other  enemies  may 
possibly  be  the  means  of  Our  Lady's 
returning  to  her  city.  The  grateful 
Belgians,  says  the  Bishop,  in  their  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  may  yet  be 
induced  to  part  with  their  treasure. 

It  is  true,  in  a  sense,  that  Our  Lady  of 
Aberdeen  has  returned  to  her  city.  Fac- 
similes of  the  statue  are  venerated  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  the  two 
convents  served  by  the  cathedral  clergy. 
Devotion,  moreover,  has  prompted  a 
generous  priest  to  adorn  every  school 
in  the  diocese  with  a  similar  statue. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  shrines  of 
Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen  will  become  a 
power  in  the  land  for  the  consolidating 
of  the  Faith  and  for  the  conversion  of 
non-Catholics.  And  in  these  times  of 
strife,  may  Holy  Mary  intercede  with 
her  Divine  Son,  the  King  of  Peace,  and 
obtain  for  the  world  that  peace  for  which 
we  so  greatly  long;  for  she  is  in  very 
deed  Patrona  Nostra! 


MARY  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  her 
Son,  who  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  His 
Father;  and  the  right  hand  of  her  Son  is 
almighty.  And  the  prayers  of  His  Blessed 
Mother  never  fail.  They  never  fail,  because 
she  never  asks  amiss;  they  never  fail, 
because  she  knows  the  will  of  her  Divine 
Son.  The  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 
intimately  knows  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus. — Cardinal  Manning. 
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The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 


BY    GEORGINA    PELL    CURTIS. 


XXVIII. 

HE  weeks  that  followed  were  weeks 
of  rioting  and  bloodshed.  Arthur's 
first  act  was  to  import  Nonunion 
workers.  These  men,  with  the 
loyal  tenth  of  his  old  employees,  headed 
by  Meissner,  kept  up  the  work  in  the 
mines,  though  with  about  four-fifths  less 
output  than  when  the  whole  force  had 
been  at  work.  From  the  tent  colonies 
armed  bodies  of  men  sallied  forth  daily 
to  do  some  act  of  violence,  in  their 
efforts  to  intimidate  the  Nonunion  miners. 
Finally,  seeing  no  other  course  open  to 
him,  Arthur  sent  to  Denver  for  the 
militia.  By  that  time  the  strike  in 
Colorado  had  assumed  a  more  serious 
character;  and  for  weeks  after,  the  whole 
country  looked  on,  horrified  at  the  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed. 

One  dark,  murky  morning,  about  half- 
past  four  or  five,  Arthur,  who  had  gone 
to  bed  late  and  had  slept  the  uneasy  sleep 
of  one  whose  mind  was  not  at  rest,  was 
wakened  by  the  ringing  of  the  fire  bell 
at  Silver  Creek.  Instantly  he  was  up 
and  getting  on  his  clothes  as  rapidly  as 
possible, — after  first  calling  to  Ferguson 
to  accompany  him  to  the  mines.  The  two 
of  them  were  off  before  Marian  was 
dressed;  and,  driving  the  car  at  top 
speed,  reached  Silver  Creek  in  record- 
breaking  time.  But  before  they  got  there, 
they  ran  into  dense,  blinding  smoke. 

Instinctively  Arthur  knew  what  had 
occurred;  nor  was  he  surprised  when  the 
car,  dashing  around  a  corner  of  the  road 

from  F ,  came  in  sight  of  tongues  of 

flame  that  were  leaping  from  every  window 
of  the  recreation  hall  as  well  as  from  the 
hospital.  So  well  had  the  attacking  miners 
laid  their  plans  and  carried  them  out 
that  Arthur  saw  at  once  that  both 
buildings  were  doomed.  Father  Roca,  who 
had  been  first  on  the  scene,  was  in 


command;  while  Dr.  Caldwell,  Meissner, 
Plunkett,  and  dozens  of  miners,  aided  by 
the  militia,  were  using  hose  and  hand 
grenades  to  try  to  subdue  the  flames. 

Arthur  leaped  from  his  car  before  it 
came  to  a  standstill. 

"The  hospital!"  he  shouted,  "is  any 
one  there?" 

"All  safely  moved  out,"  was  the  answer. 
"We  have  saved  all  we  can  of  the  surgical 
instruments  and  medical  apparatus  and 
furniture." 

Plunkett  came  running  up,  his  face 
black  with  grime  and  smoke. 

"Your  desk,  Mr.  Stonewall!"  he  said. 
"We  have  it  out.  It  is  unharmed.  Liz 
Palacky  is  guarding  it  till  we  can  remove 
it  to  a  safe  place." 

How  had  the  miners  fired  both  build- 
ings so  successfully,  with  the  militia  in 
command?  No  one  knew,  nor  could  any 
one  stop  to  inquire.  The  one  supreme 
need  now  was  to  prevent  the  fire  spreading 
any  farther.  Back  and  forth  the  heroic 
workers  went,  battling  with  the  flames 
that  had  spread  rapidly  because  the 
incendiaries,  with  clever  cunning,  had 
waited  for  a  windy  night  in  which  to  do 
their  work.  By  seven  o'clock  the  danger 
was  at  an  end,  both  buildings  being  then 
smoking  ruins.  With  eyes  stinging  and 
smarting  from  the  smoke,  Arthur  stood 
and  looked  at  the  end  of  the  work  in 
which  he  had  taken  such  pride.  Why 
had  he,  who  had  labored  for  his  men's 
good,  fared  no  better  than  mine  owners 
who  had  sought  only  profit,  giving  no 
more  in  return  than  they  had  to?  And 
to  this  question  there  seemed  no  answer, 
as  he  turned  away,  except  man's  ingrat- 
itude, which  is  as  old  as  the  world. 

Out  of  the  smoke  and  confusion  he 
presently  saw  Mrs.  Wagner,  her  two 
daughters,  and  Nana  Egan,  with  his 
sister  and  Dr.  Caldwell;  near  by  was  his 
own  motor.  Hurrying  up  to  them,  he 
forgot  his  own  misery  in  thinking  of  their 
comfort. 

"You  have  all  walked  over,"  he  said. 
"It  was  so  good  of  you  to  come.  Now 
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you  must  all  ride  home  in  my  car.  Fer- 
guson will  take  ybu.  I  want  to  give  a 
few  orders  to  Plunkett,  and  then  I  will 
borrow  his  wheel  and  ride  home.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  wait  for.  You'll  have 
some  coffee  -ready  for  me,  Marian.  I 
am  almost  famished." 

He  was  his  cheerful  self  again  as  he 
saw  them  all  in  the  motor;  then  he 
turned  to  find  Plunkett  and  the  lieutenant 
in  charge  of  the  militia.  The  lieutenant 
was  ready  at  once  to  try  to  find  the 
perpetrators  of  the  outrage;  and,  after 
giving  Plunkett  a  few  directions,  Arthur 
set  out  for  home. 

"I  believe  I  will!  walk,"  he  said.  "The 
air  and  exercise  will  do  me  good,  and  get 
this  smoke  out  of  my  lungs." 

So,  with  rapid,  swinging  steps  he  set 
out  for  home,  taking  a  short  cut  that 
would  greatly  lessen  the  distance,  and 
bring  him  out  on  the  road  about  two 
miles  from  his  house. 

XXIX. 

Arthur  had  left  fog  and  smoke,  dirt 
and  sordid  ugliness  far  behind;  and  now 
as  he  came  out  on  the  crest  of  one  of 
the  mountains,  below  which  was  the  road 
that  ran  straight  home,  he  saw  that  the 
mist  which  had  lain  over  the  mountain 
and  fields  had  lifted.  In  place  of  smoke 
and  dirt  there  was  the  pure  breath  of  the 
mountain  air;  and  overhead,  the  morning 
sun  was  shining  in  the  east,  touching  every- 
thing with  a  soft,  rosy  light.  Little  pools 
of  water  mirrored  the  sun,  and  in  the 
meadows  brown  sod  was  shot  here  and 
there  with  patches  of  fresh,  tender  green. 
In  the  air  was  that  soft  freshness  of  early 
spring,  heralding  the  miracle  of  returning 
life  in  the  natural  world  after  its  long 
winter's  sleep.  No  sound  broke  the 
stillness  save  the  call  of  a  bird  to  its 
mate.  To  judge  by  the  loneliness  and 
solitude  which  seemed  to  surround  him, 
it  might  have  been  the  first  Eden,  and 
he  himself  the  first  man. 

And  then,  as  he  turned  clown  the 
steep,  narrow  path  that  led  by  a  few 
steps  to  the  road  below,  he  suddenly 


paused  spellbound,  nerves  quivering,  his 
heart  thrilling;  for  the  silence  had  been 
broken  by  a  song,  sung  by  the  sweetest 
soprano  voice.  And,  recognizing  whose 
voice  it  was,  he  bared  his  head  and  stood 
still  to  listen,  as  men  listen  to  what  is 
above  all  else  sacred  and  most  dear.  For 
two  or  three  minutes  he  stood,  until  the 
song  came  to  an  end;  and  then  with  a 
few  rapid,  springing  steps  he "  was  in  the 
road  below,  and  was  holding  both  her 
hands  in  his. 

"Kate!" 

"Arthur!" 

Perhaps  it  was  not  the  time  or  the  place 
to  tell  her  what  had  been  in  his  heart 
for  so  long,  but  necessity  knows  no  law; 
and,  because  the  supreme  danger  she 
thought  he  was  in,  as  well  as  her  pity  for 
his  disappointment  and  defeat,  had  given 
a  note  to  her  voice  that  she  was  not 
conscious  of,  he,  knowing  he  could  wait 
no  longer,  told  her  how  he  loved  her. 

And  so  that  day,  only  just  begun,  had 
already  brought  him  loss  and  gain;  and 
who  will  doubt  that  the  gain  far  exceeded 
the  loss?  How  slowly  they  traversed  the 
two  miles  from  that  spot  where  they  had 
met  to  Arthur's  gate,  and  how  many 
plans  they  laid! 

"I  want  to  build  a  house  here,"  Arthur 
had  said,  "in  the  very  spot  where  my 
mother  wanted  to  build.  We  will  live 
here,  and  I  will  begin  all  over  again  with 
my  miners,  and  try  to  find  out  what 
they  really  need." 

"I  think   I  know,"   said   Kate. 

"Then  tell  me,  so  I  can  learn." 

' ' Some  other  time, ' '  she  answered ;  "but 
not  now." 

And  he  was  contented  to  wait. 

When  they  turned  in  at  his  gate,  Marian 
and  Dr.  Caldwell  were  in  the  garden, 
looking  very  happy  and  very  conscious; 
and  before  the  new  arrivals  could  speak 
the  young  physician  advanced. 

"Stonewall,"  he  said,  "perhaps  I  am 
not  choosing  a  very  auspicious  moment 
to  tell  you  of  our  happiness;  but  I  have 
ventured  to  ask  your  sister  to  marry  me, 
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and  she  has  not  refused.    Can  I  hope  for 
your  approval,   too?" 

And  Arthur,  a  light  in  his  eyes  that 
was  new  to  Marian,  shook  his  friend  by 
the  hand,  as  he  assured  both  sister  and 
friend  how  glad  he  was;  and  then  his 
and  Kate's  happiness  had  to  be  told. 

Mother  Wagner  had  accompanied 
Marian  home,  and  was  in  the  kitchen 
making  coffee  for  Arthur,  whom  she  had 
seen  coming  up  the  road,  when  the 
quartette  burst  into  the  kitchen,  so  happy 
and  so  anxious  to  tell  her  the  news  that 
they  could  wait  no  longer;  for  they 
knew  Mother  Wagner's  romantic  German 
heart,  which  indeed  went  out  to  meet 
them  halfway,  while  her  practical  German 
sense  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  coffee 
and  eggs  that  were  cooking  on  the  stove. 
Ferguson  had  gone  out  to  put  away  the 
motor;  so  they  had  the  cheerful,  sun- 
shiny kitchen  all  to  themselves,  and  for 
a  time  even  the  disastrous  strike  was 
forgotten. 

XXX. 

The  next  and  most  serious  incident  at 
the  mine  was  the  killing  of  the  Negro 
boy,  Jake.  He  had  been  detailed  to 
protect  Arthur's  house,  the  miners  having 
threatened  to  burn  it  down.  They  had 
tried  to  carry  out  their  threat,  and  had 
shot  the  boy  from  ambush,  wounding 
hini  so  .severely  that  he  died  an  hour 
later;  but  not  before  he  was  able  to  say 
that  he  had  overheard  Zaleski  and  a 
confederate  talking  about  Upkelous,  who, 
dressed  in  Plunkett's  clothes,  had  entered 
the  superintendent's  office  and  stolen  the 
pay  roll. 

"They  said,"  went  on  poor  Jake 
between  gasps,  "that  the  queer  part  was 
that  Upkelous  said  he  had  lost  the  money 
he  stole.  Anyway,  they  were  satisfied  he 
hadn't  got  it." 

Jake's  testimony  was  taken  down  by 
a  magistrate  who  had  been  rushed  to 

Arthur's  house  from  D ;  and  he  waited 

on  Arthur  after  Jake  had  breathed  his  last. 

"  We'll  swear  out  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  this  Upkelous,"  the  police  said. 


"There  is  no  need,"  Arthur  answered. 
"The  money  was  returned  to  me.  I 
suspected  at  the  time  who  sent  it,  and 
now  I  know." 

"Surely  it  was  not  all  returned,  Mr. 
Stonewall?" 

"Every  cent.  The  package  had  not 
even  been  broken." 

"This  is  something  new  in  conscience 
money,"  said  the  sheriff.  "If  you  have 
trouble  here,  Mr.  Stonewall,  it  is  not 
so  bad  as  elsewhere.  That  colored  man 
seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  your 
interests." 

"He  was  a  hero,"  said  Arthur,  quietly; 
"and  he  shall  have  a  hero's  interment." 

So  Jake,  who  was  a  Catholic,  had  a 
funeral  at  Father  Roca's  church  that  was 
long  remembered  in  Silver  Creek,  followed 

by  his  burial  in  the  cemetery  at  D , 

Arthur  having  bought  a  small  enclosed 
lot  for  the  purpose. 

"I  thought  Upkelous  had  disappeared 
from  Silver  Creek,"  Arthur  said  to  Kate; 
' '  but  I  begin  to  think  he  has  been  hanging 
around  ever  since  the  strike  began." 

Kate  looked  thoughtful. 

"I  am  sure  he  has  not  left  here,"  she 
replied,  "because  he  can't,  or  won't 
leave  Liz." 

And  so  it  proved. 

One  afternoon  Liz  Palacky  set  out  to 

walk  to  F ,  to  get  little  Ruth,  who 

had  been  spending  the  day  with  Marian. 
Since  the  destruction  of  the  hospital,  the 
two  girls  had  been  boarding  with,  a 
neighbor, — rLiz  having  refused  to  live  at 
home,  where  Anna  Zaslo,  as  her  father's 
second  wife,  now  reigned. 

Her  way  led  across  the  mountain,  by 
the  same  short  cut  that  Arthur  had 
taken  on  the  day  of  the  fire;  and,  after 
walking  for  two  miles,  she  came  out 
beyond  the  mountains  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  Here  for  some  distance  there  was 
a  path  leading  north  and  south,  with  a 
sheer  descent  of  the  cliff  toward  the  east. 
Liz  was  walking  slowly,  deep  in  tho'ught, 
when  there  was  a  step  behind  her,  a  voice 
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sounding  in  her  ear,  and  a  finger  pointed 
over  her  shoulder. 

"Look!"   said  the  voice. 

And  Liz  did  look,  northward  to  where 
the  finger  pointed,  to  see  Nana  Egan 
walking  leisurely  along,  reading  a  letter. 
Turning  quickly,  Liz  found  herself  face 
to  face  with  Upkelous. 

"You  see  her!"  he  said  in  the  same  cool, 
level  voice.  "Pretty  soon  you'll  see  her 
no  more.  She  is  going  to  try  to  cross 
-that  old  bridge  that  spans  the  ravine, 
but  she  will  never  get  over  it:  I've  seen 
to  that." 

Liz's  fascinated  gaze  turned  again  to 
Nana's  slowly  moving  figure,  'then  back 
to  Upkelous. 

"  What  do  you  mean? "  she  said  hoarsely. 

"That  I'm  going  to  remove  the  obstacle 
that  stands  between  us.  First  I  tried  to 
get  you  by  fastening  guilt  on  Plunkett; 
and  that  did  not  work,  as  he  and  the 
girl  only  stuck  to  each  other  the  closer. 
But  there's  one  thing  that  is  a  dead  one, 
and  that's  naturally  a  dead  man.  So  I've 
just  loosened  some  screws;  and  when 
Nana  falls  down  in  the  ravine,  as  she  will 
in  about  fifteen  minutes,  people  will  say 
it  was  an  accident." 

Liz's  tortured  eyes  turned  again  to 
Nana's  retreating  figure.  The  girl's  face 
was  livid  and  she  was  breathing  as  if 
she  were  suffocating.  Again  the  evil 
voice  sounded  in  her  ear: 

"You  want  to  see  her  fall,  to  have  your 
triumph!  Well,  run  on  ahead.  You  can't 
see  her  from  here:  it's  too  far." 

Like  one  hypnotized,  Liz  began  walking 
after  Nana,— at  first  slowly,  then  faster 
and  faster.  Upkelous,  well  satisfied,  sat 
down  under  an  overhanging  rock  to  wait, 
sure  that  Liz  would  come  back.  A  moment 
later  she  and  Nana  had  disappeared  around 
a  bend  in  the  cliff  walk. 

Nana  had  folded  her  letter,  had  put  it 
in  her  pocket,  and  had  quickened  her  own 
steps.  As  to  Liz,  she  was  now  flying,  but 
her  light  feet  made  no  sound  as  she 
ran.  The  thought  of  Plunkett  was  like 
madness  to  her  brain.  With  Nana  out 


of  the  way,  was  it  not  possible  that  in 
time  he  might  turn  to  her?  And  then 
suddenly,  in  overpowering  force,  grace 
triumphed  over  evil.  With  a  rush  of 
memory,  she  recalled  all  of  Father  Roca's 
teaching,  his  warnings  to  her  to  flee  temp- 
tation, even  of  thought,  —  the  moments 
when,  strengthened  by  the  Divine  Sacra- 
ment she  had  humbly  knelt  at  the 
altar,  her  heart  purified  of  all  unholy 
desires.  And  now!  Was  it  not  murder 
to  which  she  was  lending  her  consent, — 
a  sin  that  she  alone  could  prevent?  With 
a  cry,  "Nana!  Nana!"  she  stumbled  and 
fell.  Swiftly  the  young  girl  in  front,  who 
was  now  only  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
bridge,  turned;  and  seeing  her,  as  she 
thought,  the  victim  of  an  accident,  ran 
back  to  help  her. 

"You  are  hurt!"  she  said  in  her  sweet 
voice,  bending  over  Liz  and  putting  her 
arm  around  her  to  support  her, — for  by 
that  time  Liz  was  almost  fainting. 

"No,  no!"  gasped  the  unhappy  girl. 
"I'm  not  hurt,  Nana!  It's  the  bridge. 
I  found  out  a  while  ago  that  it  is  not  safe. 
It  will  fall  if  any  one  passes  over  it.  You 
retrace  your  steps  at  once,  Nana;  take 
the  path  just  behind  us.  Don't  go  to  the 
short  cut  farther  back.  Get  some  one  to 
come  at  once  to  mend  the  bridge;  and 
I'll  stay  here  and  watch  it,  so  no  one 
else  will  try  to  cross.  I'm  too  out  of 
breath  running  after  you  to  go  back  yet." 

"I'll  go  at  once,"  said  Nana.  "It  was 
splendid  of  you,  dear  Liz,  to  run  so  hard 
to  save  me!" 

Liz  shuddered.  "Go,  go!"  she  said. 
"Don't  wait!" 

So  Nana,  unwilling  as  she  was  to  leave 
the  young  girl,  but  recognizing  that 
they  could  not  both  go  and  leave  the 
bridge  unprotected,  hurried  away. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WHEN  a  man  dies  they  who  survive 
him  ask  what  property  he  has  left  behind. 
The  angel  who  bends  over  the  dying 
man  asks  what  good  deeds  he  has  sent 
before  him. 
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The  Story  of  St.  Walstan. 


BY    W.AI,TER    J.    PIPER. 


S  this  year  is  the  ninth  centenary 
of  St.  Walstan's  entry  into  eternal 
bliss,  it  may  prove  interesting  to 
many  to  know  something  of  this  youthful 
Saxon  saint,  who  refused  an  earthly 
crown,  and  who  became  the  patron  saint  of 
those  "who  plough  the  land  and  scatter." 
The  writer  of  this  article,  being  well 
acquainted  with  Bawburgh,  the  birthplace 
of  the  saint,  and  with  Taverham,  the 
place  of  his  death,  and  also  with  the 
surrounding  villages,  has  been  at  some 
pains  to  collect  items  of  folklore  and 
traditions  concerning  St.  Walstan  from 
residents  of  these  parts,  and  so  to  fit 
together  certain  missing  links  of  the 
saint's  life, — details  which  have  hitherto 
been  overlooked  or  considered  unworthy 
of  mention  by  many  who  have  written 
of  him. 

Surely  there  must  have  been  something 
out  of  the  common,  something  extraor- 
dinary, which  would  lead  a  lad  of  twelve 
years,  an  only  child,  and  of  royal  birth, 
to  renounce  such  honors  as  were  in  store 
for  him,  and  to  choose  instead  Poverty 
as  his  bride.  The  incidents  which  tradition 
supplies  regarding  the  period  of  his  edu- 
cation, the  time  of  his  First  Communion 
and  of  his  Confirmation,  throw  a  strong 
sidelight  on  the  holiness  of  his  life,  which 
ultimately  led  him  to  choose  the  things 
of  heaven,  and  to  use  this  world  simply 
as  a  place  of  probation  and  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  gain  the  end  which  he  considered 
was  alone  worth  attaining. 

There  seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion 
regarding  the  actual  year  of  St.  Walstan's 
death,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  it  was 
in  either  ioi5orioi6.  In  many  ancient 
calendars,  December  28  is  put  down  as 
his  festival.  If  this  is  correct,  the  former 
year  would  be  the  right  one,  as  his  kinsman, 
King  Edmund  Ironside,  died  November 
30,  1016. 


Within  five  miles  west  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Norwich,  and  about  two  miles  of 
Costessy  (the  home  of  the  Catholic  family 
of  the  Jerninghams),  is  the  village  of 
Bawburgh,  or  Baber.  It  was  here,  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  about 
979,  that  St.  Walstan  was  born.  His 
parents  were  named  Benedict  and  Blide; 
the  latter  after  her  death  was  recognized 
as  a  saint.  They  lived  in  a  large  old 
rambling  house,  typical  of  those  early 
days.  It  is  said  it  occupied  a  position 
to  the  east  of  the  present  church;  possi- 
bly Bawburgh  old  Hall,  with  its  ancient 
"Slipper  House,"  is  the  original  site. 

The  old  church  of  Our  Lady  and  St. 
Walstan  is  a  very  ancient  building,  with 
a  round  tower,  and  had  originally  a 
thatched  roof.  It  is  said  that  a  church 
has  stood  on  this  site  ever  since  the 
days  of  good  St.  Felix,  the  Apostle  of 
East  Anglia  and  its  first  bishop,  A.  D.  630. 
Benedict  and  St.  Blide  were  considered 
people  of  great  importance,  and  were 
closely  allied  to  the  reigning  King  and 
to  Edmund  Ironside.  An  ancient  manu- 
script in  Lambeth  Palace  speaks  of  St. 
Walstan  as  "the  son  of  a  king,"  and 
he  was  looked  upon  as  an  heir  to  the 
throne. 

There  is  not  much  said  of  his  earliest 
years;  but,  as  he  was  an  only  child,  we 
may  easily  imagine  his  pious  parents  left 
nothing  undone  in  training  him  for  the 
position  they  expected  him  to  fill  at 
a  later  period.  Tradition  again  supplies 
us  with  information  regarding  his  edu- 
cation and  religious  instruction  when  he 
had  arrived  at  the  age  of  seven  years; 
for  it  was  then  he  was  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  Bishop  of  Elmham,  in  Norfolk, 
the  seat  of  the  diocese  at  that  time. 
Elmham  being  only  about  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Bawburgh,  Walstan  from 
time  to  time  visited  his  parents.  It  was 
on  one  of  those  visits  that  Bishop  Algar 
accompanied  him,  at  a  time  of  canonical 
visitation.  Walstan's  parents,  with  the 
assistance  of  Aelred,  the  parish  priest, 
arranged  that  our  saint  should  make  his 
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First  Communion  and  be  confirmed.  This 
took  place  when  he  was  between  eleven 
and  twelve. 

On  this  occasion  a  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary coincidence  took  place.  Benedict 
and  St.  Blide,  with  their  entire  household, 
were  present  in  the  church,  besides  a 
number  of  villagers.  A  Low  Mass  was 
said  at  an  early  hour  by  the  Bishop;  and, 
at  his  wish,  Walstan  served  it.  At  the 
Domine,  non  sum  dignus,  it  was  noticed 
that  he  knelt  on  the  top  step  of  the  altar 
platform.  At  the  moment  when  the 
Bishop  held  aloft  the  sacred  Host,  a  white 
dove  was  seen  by  all  present  hovering 
over  the  head  of  Walstan,  though  he 
seemed  to  be  entirely  unconscious  of  any- 
thing but  the  holy  act  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  he  received  the  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation. 

It  was  on  the  same  day,  as  the  shadows 
were  lengthening,  that  the  Bishop  went 
to  the  church  to  pray;  and,  in  the  dim 
light  within,  he  noticed  a  figure  kneeling 
on  the  floor  outside  the  small  apse  that 
held  the  altar.  At  first  he  thought  it 
was  a  vision  upon  which  he  was  gazing; 
but  he  soon  recognized  the  figure  as  that 
of  the  fair-haired  Walstan.  His  hands 
were  uplifted,  and  his  eyes  raised  to  the 
holy  Rood  that  hung  from  the  sanctuary 
arch.  He  was  praying  aloud:  "I  thank 
Thee,  most  holy  One,  for  feeding  me 
with  the  Food  of  Angels  this  day,  and  for 
sending  forth  the  sevenfold  Gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  my  heart,  that  I  may 
become  a  valiant  soldier  of  the  Cross! 
I  would  become  more,  dear  Lord — 
And,  as  he  paused  a  moment,  a  voice 
was  heard  to  say:  "What  wouldst  thou, 
dear  child?"  Walstan  answered:  "I 
would  fain  give  Thee,  dear  Lord,  my 
heart  and  soul,  and  renounce  all  for  love 
of  Thee." — "But  thou  mayst  become  a 
king  and  wear  a  golden  crown."-  "Dear 
Lord,  I  seek  hot  an  earthly  crown,  but 
an  imperishable  one,  an  eternal  one,  with 
Thee  in  heaven."-  -"Dear  child,  I  accept 
thy  renunciation,  Thou  shalt  share  the 


Crown  of  Thorns  with  Me,  and  thy  reward 
shall  be  eternal." 

The  Bishop,  thinking  Walstan  had 
swooned,  stepped  forward,  raised  and 
embraced  him,  and  led  him  forth  into  the 
porch.  "Then  thou  hast  heard  all,  holy 
Father?"  said  Walstan.— "Yea,  my  son," 
replied  the  Bishop.  "And  be  not  afraid; 
for  thy  parents  know  already,  by  a 
dream,  of  thy  desire;  and  I,  too,  am 
now  witness  of  thy  true  vocation."  The 
following  day  Walstan  made  his  prepa- 
rations. He  disposed  of  all  his  earthly 
treasures;  for  on  the  morrow  he  was  to 
leave  his  home  and  all  that  he  loved,  for 
'an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  un- 
defiled,  that  can  not  fade,  reserved  in 
heaven.' 

As  we  shall  have  but  one  other  occasion 
to  speak  of  St.  Walstan' s  parents,  a  few 
words  about  his  mother  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here.  About  fifteen  years  after 
Walstan's  departure  from  home,  St.  Blide 
died,  and  was  interred  in  the  old  parish 
church  at  Martham,  near  Yarmouth. 
In  the  early  fourteenth  century  there 
existed  a  chapel  in  her  honor,  with  a 
shrine  containing  her  relics,  to  which 
pilgrimages  were  very  frequent.  The 
name  of  "Blyth"  is  common  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  this  may  probably  be 
attributed  to  the  devotion  to  St.  Blide 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  She  was  frequently 
depicted  on  the  panels  of  the  Rood  screens 
in  East  Anglia. 

St.  Walstan,  faithful  to  the  admonition 
he  had  received  to  embrace  holy  poverty, 
approached  his  parents  and  begged  their 
blessing.  This  being  given,  he  embraced 
them  and  started  on  his  voluntary  exile. 
He  left  his  native  village  by  walking  in 
a  northerly  direction.  Passing  through 
what  is  now  Costessy  Park,  he  met  a 
beggar,  with  whom  he  exchanged  his 
costly  garments,  and  went  on  his  way 
clad  as  a  poor  pilgrim  with  a  cord 
encircling  him. 

At  that  time  there  was,  just  beyond 
Bawburgh,  a  dense  and  pathless  forest, 
through  which  our  saint  passed.; 
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after  a  tedious  walk  of  some  five  of  six 
miles,  he  emerged  at  the  ancient  village 
of  Taverham.  Here  he  entered  the  service 
of  a  farmer  named  Halga,  as  a  hind,  or 
laborer,  accepting  sufficient  wages  for  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  with  per- 
mission to  sleep  in  the  cattle  shed.  He 
remained  there  till  his  death,  about  thirty 
years  later,- — his  parents  ignorant  of  his 
whereabouts,  and  his  master  never  sus- 
pecting who  he  was  or  whence  he  came. 
There  he  ploughed,  sowed  and  reaped, 
always  poorly  clad,  living  in  deep 
humility,  in  fastings  and  maceration, 
because  of  his  affection  for  holy  chastity. 
He  frequently  gave  to  the  poor  the  food 
allotted  to  himself.  It  was  noticed  by  his 
master  that  God  blessed  all  he  did,  and 
that  his  labors  always  prospered.  On 
several  occasions  the  seed-corn  miracu- 
lously increased  in  the  basket  which  he 
carried. 

On  one  occasion  his  master  and  mistress 
remonstrated  with  him  for  going  barefoot 
to  his  work  in  the  fields,  and  gave  him  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  a  bottle  and  wallet  for 
the  carrying  of  his  provisions  for  the 
day.  Meeting  a  poor  barefooted  man,  he 
at  once  parted  with  his  shoes  and  gave 
him  half  of  his  provisions.  After  having 
finished  his  work  on  this  particular  day, 
he  entered  the  little  church  of  St. 
Edmund's,  king  and  martyr,  to  pray 
before  the  Holy  Sacrament.  On  his  way 
home  he  was  met  by  his  mistress,  who 
was  very  angry  when  she  heard  he  had 
parted  with  his  shoes.  He  told  her  gently 
that  the  poor  barefooted  man  was  sent 
by  God  to  prove  whether  he  loved  Him 
better  than  himself,  adding,  "I  shod 
Christ  in  the  poor  man."  But  his  mistress 
jeered  and  mocked  him,  and  bade  him  as 
a  punishment  go  at  once  and  gather  a 
load  of  thorn-bushes  from  the  forest, 
and  to  tread  them  well  down  with  his 
bare  feet.  On  his  return,  she  recognized 
that  a  miracle  had  taken  place;  for  she 
beheld  him  treading  on  rose-leaves, — the 
thorns  so  soft  as  not  to  pierce  his  flesh 
and  emitting  the  perfume  of  roses.  This 


miracle  was  witnessed  also  by  his  master 
and  the  farm  hands.  His  master  and 
mistress  were  overcome  with  remorse, 
and,  on  their  knees,  begged  Walstan's 
forgiveness. 

Shortly  after  this  Walstan  was  asked 
to  accept  higher  wages  for  his  faithful 
service.  To  this  he  would  not  consent, 
but  said  he  would  be  pleased  to  have 
instead  a  certain  small  car;t  and  the 
offspring  of  a  favorite  cow  then  about 
to  calve.  His  master  acceded  to  his 
request,  and  in  a  short  time  two  very 
fine  white  bull  calves  became  the  property 
of  Walstan.  He  tended  and  reared  them; 
for  he  knew  by  a  divine  revelation  that 
those  very  animals  would  draw  him  to 
his  burial  at  Bawburgh,  the  place  of  his 
birth. 

It  was  during  the  haymaking,  on  Friday, 
May  27,  1015,  when  our  saint  was  mowing 
with  the  other  harvesters,  that  an  angelic 
apparition  appeared,  telling  him  that  in 
three  days  he  would  enter  eternal  bliss. 
Thanking  God  for  the  holy  warning  and 
finishing  his  day's  work,  he  returned  to 
the  farm. 

And  now  a  strange  thing  happened. 
When  Walstan  first  left  his  home,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  he  had  intended 
to  become  a  monk.  But  rumor  now 
reached  the  ears  of  his  relatives  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  leading  the  life  of  a 
recluse  in  the  world,  and  somewhere  near 
at  hand.  Being  aware  of  his  royal  descent, 
they  were  anxious  to  ascertain  his  where- 
abouts; for,  as  King  Etheldred  was 
showing  signs  of  failing  health,  it  was 
urgent  that  Walstan  should  be  found,  as 
they  looked  upon  him  as  the  heir  to  the 
throne. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  day  after  the 
apparition — Saturday,  which  was  probably 
then,  as  now,  market  day, — Walstan's 
master  had  to  go  to  Norwich.  Seeing  a 
crowd  standing  round  the  town-crier,  he 
stopped  and  listened  to  the  proclamation 
that  was  being  read.  To  his  astonish- 
ment, it  was  to  this  effect:  "Whosoever 
has  in  his  employment  a  man  named 
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Walstan  let  him  deliver  him  up  at  once, 
the  penalty  for  noncompliance  being  the 
forfeiture  of  all  goods  and  death;  for,  be 
it  known,  he  is  the  King's  next  kinsman." 

In  his  amazement  and  fear,  the  farmer 
hurried  home,  and,  calling  Walstan,  told 
him  what  he  had  heard.  Our  saint,  looking 
his  kind  master  in  the  face,  smiled  and 
said:  "Lo,  thou  hast  found  me  out!" 
The  master  began  to  weep.  "But  what 
shall  I  say  and  do  about  you?"  Walstan 
smilingly  answered:  "Say  the  truth,  good 
master;  and  add  also  that  I  am  thy 
poor  servant.  But  worry  not  thyself; 
for  on  Monday  next  I  shall  leave  thee 
forever  and  enter  into  that  eternal  rest 
which  I  have  ever  striven  to  merit  since 
I  came  to  thee  as  a  youth."-  "But  how 
knowest  thou  this?"  Then  Walstan  told 
him  of  the  angel's  visit  to  him  while 
mowing  in  the  church  meadow  the  day 
before.  At  these  words  Halga  embraced 
him,  saying:  "Good  Walstan,  pray  for 
me." 

On  the  following  Monday,  Walstan 
resumed  his  mowing  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church;  and,  having  previously  told 
the  priest  what  would  happen  to  him,  the 
holy  man  accompanied  him.  In  a  short 
time  an  angel  appeared  and  told  Walstan 
that  his  term  of  probation  was  finished. 
The  priest  then  administered  the  Holy 
Viaticum.  Water  being  required  for  the 
ablution  and  none  being  found  there,  the 
priest  asked  Walstan  to  pray,  and  a 
spring  came  bubbling  up  at  their  feet. 
The  saint  then  prayed  that  all  husband- 
men who  visited  his  shrine,  and  all  cattle 
that  drank  at  his  wells,  should  get  relief. 
Having  finished  his  prayer,  a  voice  was 
heard  from  on  high  saying:  "O  holy 
Walstan,  what  thou  hast  asked  is  granted ! 
Come  from  labor  to  rest.  Come  from 
misery  to  salvation.  Come  and  dwell 
with  Me  in  heaven."  Having  prayed 
for  his  country,  its  priests  and  its  people, 
a  solemn  silence  followed;  and  as  the 
dying  saint  breathed  his  last,  the  form 
of  a  snow  white  dove  was  seen  by  all  to 
issue  from  his  mouth  and  to  wing  its 


way  upward  till  it  disappeared  in  the 
bright  clouds  'above.  St.  Walstan's  soul 
had  ascended  to  its  eternal  rest. 

The  little  company  standing  around 
were  requested  by  the  priest  to  begin  the 
obsequies.  St.  Walstan's  white  oxen  were 
harnessed  to  his  cart,  and  his  holy  body 
laid  thereon;  and  so  the  devout  pro- 
cession started  for  Bawburgh.  When  they 
came  to  the  River  Wensum,  which  divided 
the  parishes  of  Taverham  and  Costessy, 
all  crossed  over  the  deep  ford  as  if  it 
were  solid  earth.  Passing  up  the  rising 
land,  a  halt  was  made  in  Costessy  Park, 
where  there  gushed  forth  a  second  spring 
of  water  which  may  be  seen  to  this  day. 
The  faithful  oxen  then  resumed  their  way, 
followed  by  the  privileged  few,  until  they 
reached  the  saint's  birthplace,  where  the 
animals  again  rested,  halting  by  the  hill 
on  the  north  side  of  Bawburgh  church. 
Here  burst  forth  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  three  springs  which  to-day  bear  St. 
Walstan's  name.  It  still  exists  in  all  its 
perfections.  Through  its  efficacy,  marvel- 
lous cures  have  been  wrought  upon  man 
and  beast,  and  its  healing  properties  are 
manifested  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  oxen,  having  rested  a  while,  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way.  Ascending  the  hill, 
they  reached  the  church,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  angels,  who  made  a  partition 
in  the  north  wall,  which  was  closed  up 
again  as  soon  as  the  solemn  train  had 
entered.  The  oxen  with  their  holy  burden 
had  fulfilled  their  work,  and  refused  to 
go  forward,  standing  there  three  days 
without  food.  So  there,  amid  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  many  from  afar,  the 
saintly  Bishop  Algar  of  Elmham,  assisted 
by  many  monks  of  St.  Benedict,  performed 
the  saint's  interment.  About  this  time 
the  church  was  rebuilt,  and  a  chapel, 
containing  a  shrine  for  his  relics,  was 
erected  on  the  north  side.  The  building 
was  then  rededicated  to  Our  Lady  and 
St.  Walstan.  Over  the  high  altar  in  the 
chapel  was  a  large  window,  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave; 
though  the  chapel  itself  was  destroyed  in 
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the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  saint's 
relics  burned  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 
The  foundations  of  the  chapel  may  easily 
be  traced  on  the  north  side  of  the 
churchyard. 

So  great  was  the  devotion  to  St.  Walstan 
at  Bawburgh  that  as  many  as  six  chantry 
priests  were  engaged  in  serving  this 
church.  The  number  of  pilgrims  that 
went  thither  was  countless,  and  their 
offerings  so  large  that  the  church  was 
practically  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  said  that 
the  elaborate  decorations  surpassed  many 
of  the  more  celebrated  places  of  pilgrimage. 

It  may  be  interesting'  to  know  that 
figures,  mostly  paintings,  may  still  be 
seen,  some  dating  from  over  five  hundred 
years  ago.  The  one  at  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Burlingham,  is  considered  the 
best.  St.  Walstan  is  represented  on  the 
Rood  screen  in  royal  attire  and  holding 
a  scythe,  his  favorite  emblem.  On  Ludham 
church  screen,  he  is  shown  holding  a 
scythe  and  sceptre.  The  Rood  screen  at 
Barnham  Broom  has  a  good  painting  of 
him,  with  a  scythe,  sceptre  and  two  white 
calves.  At  Sparham,  he  is  crowned  and 
has  a  scythe,  sceptre,  and  two  calves; 
the  same,  at  Denton,  on  an  old  oak  chest 
in  the  church,  with  the  addition  of  an 
ermine  cloak  which  covers  him.  At  St. 
James'  Church,  Norwich,  he  holds  a 
straight  staff  with  a  scythe  tied  to  the 
top.  The  churches  mentioned  are  all  in 
Norfolk,  and  there  are  many  other 
paintings  and  carvings  of  him  scattered 
about  in  the  rural  parishes  throughout 
the  county. 

St.  Walstan  was  always  looked  upon 
as  the  patron  saint  of  agricultural  laborers. 
It  was  a  common  custom  also  for  people 
from  even  great  distances,  to  bring  their 
cattle  and  other  stock  to  Bawburgh  to 
be  blessed  by  him.  In  this  way  many 
visitors  have  likened  him  to  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua  and  to  St.  Benedict  Joseph 
L,abre  of  modern  times. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  there 
has  been  a  great  revival  of  pilgrimages 


to  St.  Walstan's  Well.  The  most  notable 
one  was  that  whicli  took  place  during  the 
third  National  Catholic  Congress  held  in 
Norwich  in  August,  1912,  when  over  five 
hundred  people  walked  in  procession  from 
the  ancient  "Slipper  House"  at  Bawburgh 
to  the  Well,  close  to  the  church,  a  mile 
or  more.  The  procession  was  marshalled, 
by  Father  Philip  Fletcher,  Master  of  the 
Guild  of  Our  Lady  of  Ransom,  and  Sir 
Henry  Jerningham,  Bart.  The  venerable 
Bishop  of  Newport  and  a  large  number 
of  priests  were  among  the  pilgrims.  Father 
Byrne,  the  energetic  parish  priest  of  St. 
Walstan's  Church,  Costessy,  has  inaugu- 
rated an  annual  pilgrimage,  which  has 
proved  a  great  success.  Many  spiritual 
blessings  have  resulted,  and  many  bodily 
complaints  have  been  alleviated.  .  As  late 
as  a  year  ago,  a  man  almost  blind  regained 
his  sight  through  the  use  of  the  water 
from  St.  Walstan's  Well. 

May  we  not  hope  that  some  day  St. 
Walstan  will  again  receive  the  honor  due 
to  him,  and,  by  his  powerful  intercession, 
help  to  rebuild  the  foundations  of  our 
holy  religion  which  were  so  uprooted  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  that  we  may  thus 
merit  the  blessings  so  plentifully  bestowed 
on  our  saint  in  those  far-off  ages?  "The 
places  that  have  been  desolate  for  ages 
shall  be  built  in  thee;  thou  shalt  raise 
up  the  foundations  of  generation  and 
generation;  and  thou  shalt  be  called  the 
repairer  of  the  fences,  turning  the  paths 
into  rest."  * 

*    Isa.,  Iviii,  12.  v 


FOR  jnany  people  the  power  to  read 
is  but  an  additional  avenue  for  the 
evil  communication  that  corrupts  good 
manners  and  undermines  the  basis  of 
good  conduct.  There  are  many  people 
for  whom  there  is  no  authority  but  the 
bad  teaching  they  can  find  in  print. 
Through  trashy  fiction,  worthless  people 
whose  influence  would  be  otherwise 
limited  to  an  extremely  narrow  circle  are 
enabled  to  contaminate  many  minds. 

— The  Flaneur. 
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Tipperary. 


The  Inherited  Gift. 


BY  BRIAN  O'HIGGINS. 


BY    G.  M.  HORT. 


^l  LOVE  you,  Tipperary  dear,  for  sake  of  him 

^       who  told 

The  tale  of  homely  "  Knocknagow,"  its  hearts  as 

true  as  gold; 
For  sake  of  "Mat  the  Thresher's1'  strength,  and 

Nora  Lahey's  grace, — 
I  love  you,  Tipperary,  though  I  never  saw  your 

face. 

I  love  you,  Tipperary  dear,  for  sake  of  Knock- 

mealdown, 
For  sake  of  smiling   Slieve-na-Mon,   that  never 

wore  a  frown; 
Where    sunbeams,    laughing    all    the    while,    the 

lurking  shadows  chase, — 
Oh,  I  love  you,  Tipperary,  though  I  never  saw 

your  face! 

I  love  you,   Tipperary  dear,   for  sake  of  Galtee 

More, 
That   gazes   down    in   kingly    pride   on    Barrow, 

Suir  and  Nore; 
For   sake   of   all   the   singing   streams   that    o'er 

your  bosom  race, — 
I  love  you,  Tipperary,  though  I  never  saw  your 

face. 

For  sake  of  all  the  beauty  spots  that  help  to 
make  you  fair — 

Clonmel  and  Cashel,  famed  of  old,  and  kindly- 
hearted  Cahir; 

For  Thurles,  Nenagh,  Carrick  dear,  and  many 
another  place, — 

I  love  you,  Tipperary,  though  I  never  saw  your 
face. 

I  love  you  best  of  all,  perhaps,  for  sake  of  one 

dear  friend, 
Within  whose  eyes  your  smiles  and  tears  forever 

meet  and  blend, 
Whose    trust    and    friendship,    freely    given,    no 

Change  could  e'er  erase, — 

Oh,  I  love  you,  Tipperary,  though  I  never  saw 
your  face! 

I   love   yo^i,    Tipperary   dear,    for   sake   of   each 

and  all; 
By    night  and  day  on  you,   a  stor,   may  kindly 

blessings  fall! 
May   sorrow   pass   you   lightly   o'er,    and   never 

leave  a  trace, — 
God  bless  you,  Tipperary,  though  I  ne'er  may 

see  your  face! 


"It—" 


(CONCLUSION.) 

UCH  conscientious  industry  is 
almost  unnatural  at  your  age, 
Seth,"  said  the  boy's  father. 
He  stopped  abruptly.  His  eyes, 
lit  up  with  a  new  contempt  and  anger, 
fell  on  the  open  portfolio.  "What  are  you 
doing  with  that  book?"  he  demanded 
sharply. 

Until  that  instant  the  boy  had  had  no 
thought  of  defiance.  The  outward  docility 
which  is  so  often  part  of  a  stubbornly 
strong  nature  had  never  yet  failed  him 
•in  his  relations  with  his  father;  and  his 
natural  self-control  made  it  easier  for 
him  to  obey  his  conscience  in  the  matter 
of  filial  respect.  He  would  have  listened 
in  silence,  as  he  had  listened  hundreds  of 
times  before,  to  the  familiar  reproaches, 
attempting  neither  self-defence  nor  expla- 
nation, sullenly  resigned  to  a  point  of 
view  that  he  could  not  alter.  But  now, 
all  at  once,  he  knew  that  it  was  impossible 
to  resign  himself  to  this:  that  here  a 
principle  was  involved,  and  larger  issues 
and  more  enduring  results. 

The  tone  in  which  his  father  had  said 
"that  book,"  the  look  his  father  had 
cast  toward  the  sheaf  of  sketches,  had 
revealed  a  feeling  which  seemed  to  him 
at  once  absurd  and  dreadful.  What  right 
had  his  father  to  hate  this  poor  little 
monument  of  wasted  powers,  to  become 
so  immeasurably  angry  at  the  very  sight 
of  it?  Involuntarily,  the  boy  laid  his 
strong  young  hand,  as  in  protection,  over 
its  time-worn  cover.  The  thought  of  the 
dead,  whose  champion  he  felt  himself  to 
be,  was  like  an  unseen  presence,  putting 
words  into  his  mouth.  He  swallowed  hard, 
and  spoke  with  unaccustomed  quickness. 
"I  can't  tell  you  what  I  was  doing  with 
it,  dad.  You  wouldn't  be  able  to  under- 
stand. I  don't  know  whether  it's  any 
good  to  a  person  that's  tried  to  make 
pictures,  and  worked  and  worked  at  'em 
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alone,  to  have  som£  one  else  at  last 
understand  and  feel  for  'em  years  after 
they're  dead.  But  I  do  know  it's  helped 
me  to  find  out  how  much  mother  cared, 
and  to  guess  what  she  went  through.  It's 
helped  me  to  make  up  my  mind  that, 
whatever  was  said  to  me,  and  whatever 
happened,  I'd  not  let  any  one  turn  me 
from  doing  what  I  was  meant  to  do.  When 
you  know  that  you've  inherited  a  thing 
from  some  one  else,  it  seems  ever  so  much 
easier  to  work  it  out,  even  if  the  some  one 
else  didn't  make  much  of  it." 

He  was  lifted  too  high  on  the  wave  of 
unusual  excitement  to  wonder  very  greatly 
at  the  change  on  his  father's  face.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  to  him  natural  that  his  words 
should  effect  some  change,  and  even  that 
his  father  might  be  conscious  in  some 
minor  degree  of  that  unseen  presence 
stirring  him  to  remorse  and  regret. 

The  farmer  had  advanced  to  the  window 
and  laid  a  hand  on  the  loose  pages  of  the 
book. 

"Your  mother"  (he  spoke  with  a  dull 
quietness)  "promised  to  destroy  these. 
I  was  sure  she  had.  I  never  reckoned  to 
see  them  again." 

"I  never  meant  you  to,"  said  the  boy, 
bluntly.  "That's  why  I  let  'em  stop  here, 
instead  of  taking  'em  downstairs,  where 
you'd  very  likely  have  come  on  'em.  But 
I  may  as  well  take  'em  now  into  my  own 
room.  They're  really  mine,  if  it  comes 
to  that.  There's  no  one  else  that  cares 
for  'em." 

The  farmer  laughed  harshly. 

"You're  right  enough  there.  But  what 
good'll  they  be  to  you?  You  can  do  better 
already — 

"Even  if  I  can"  (the  boy  took  the 
unexpected  tribute  at  its  sinister  worth),— 
"even  if  I  can,  that  doesn't  make  me  want 
to  sneer  at  them.  I  can  guess  what  they 
meant  to  the  person  who  made  'em, 
which  is  more — more — " 

"Than  you  can!"  he  had  intended  to 
add;  but  suddenly  the  wave  of  excite- 
ment ebbed,  and  he  was  left  wondering 
at  his  own  temerity. 


"I'm  sorry,  dad!  I  don't  know  .what 
possessed  me  to  cheek  you  like  I  have. 
I'm  truly  sorry!" 

The  farmer  took  the  apology  as  quietly 
as  he  had  taken  the  rudeness.  Indeed, 
as  if  lost  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  seemed 
scarcely  to  hear  it.  Evidently,  it  was 
not  in  vain  that  the  frustrated  wishes 
and  futile  efforts  of  the  dead  had  been 
recalled  to  his  memory.  All  the  boy's 
real  contrition  for  what  had  been  unduti- 
ful  in  his  own  outburst  could  not  destroy 
his  secret  exultation  in  its  result.  It 
would  be  an  advantage,  not  only  to  him 
but  to  his  father  also,  that  the  fruitless 
opposition  should  cease,  and  some  sort 
of  understanding  be  arrived  at. 

"I  oughtn't  to  have  spoken  like  that, 
but  I  had  to  speak," — so  his  crude  young 
brain  summed  up  the  matter.  And,  full 
of  the  generous  compunction  that  accom- 
panies victory,  he  tried  to  explain  more 
fully  the  shape  his  ambition  took, — to 
remove  the  farmer's  natural  apprehensions 
that  Art  would  be  allowed  to  take  the 
place  of  Duty. 

"I  shan't  ever  want  the  things  you 
think  artists  always  want.  I  care  for 
everything  here  every  bit  as  much  as 
you  do;  and  even  if  some  day  I'll  need 
to  go  to  London,  or  abroad,  to  study  for 
a  while,  I'll  never  stay  away.  I  couldn't 
work  or  live  anywhere  else  than  here. 
For,  you  see,  I  feel  like  this  about  pictures : 
if  one  wants  to  make  'em  properly,  and 
so  as  they'll  count  at  all,  one's  got  to  make 
'em  from  what  one  understands  and 
belongs  to.  It's  no  use  thinking  there's 
any  other  way  to  get  on." 

"No,  there  isn't  any  other  way." 
Mr.  Draycott  echoed  the  words  mechan- 
ically, and  as  if  he  spoke  to  himself 
rather  than  to  his  son.  It  was  sufficiently 
unlike  him,  and  yet  the  boy  felt  no  real 
astonishment.  He  still  thought  of  the 
dead  mother's  unseen  aid.  It  explained 
all  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
puzzling. 

Downstairs,  when  they  at  last  returned 
there,  they  found  Father  Gilbert,  waiting 
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to  take  leave.  The  priest,  with  the  tact 
not  always  employed  by  old  friends, 
seemed  to  notice  nothing  amiss,  but 
spoke,  with  his  usual  breezy  cheerfulness, 
of  the  school  committee  meeting  that 
required  his  presence,  and  would  prevent 
his  tarrying  for  the  usual  prolonged 
smoke  and  talk.  In  the  lamplit  parlor, 
Seth,  now  entirely  his  stolid  self  again, 
unstrapped  his  school  satchel  and  drew 
out  his  Latin  and  algebra  books.  And 
Bertram  Draycott  went  with  the  parting 
guest  through  the  square  hall  to  the 
porch,  where  the  priest  had  left  his 
bicycle;  then,  after  relighting  the  bicycle 
lamp,  he  passed  from  the  porch  down  the 
paved  garden  path  to  the  gate. 

It  was  a  typical  autumn  night.  The 
October  stars  shed  a  thin,  diffused  light 
from  a  moonless  sky.  In  the  strip  of 
flower  garden  the  many-colored  dahlias 
looked  all  of  one  dull  neutral  hue.  From 
the  soil,  enriched  by  dead  leaves  and 
decaying  herbs,  came  a  faint,  pleasant 
smell,  known  only  to  earth  in  autumn; 
a  thin  silver  mist  obscured  the  hills. 

The  priest,  ever  a  good  listener,  inter- 
rupted his  companion's  speech  with  only 
one  question: 

"What  made  him  think  they  were  his 
mother's?" 

Bertram  Draycott  answered  dully: 

"They  were  in  the  old  portfolio  with 
her  name  on  it, — the  one  I  gave  her  to 
keep  them  in  when  we  were  first  engaged; 
when  we  agreed  together  that  they  be- 
longed to  her  as  much  as  to  me,  seeing 
she'd  helped  to  inspire  them.  That  was 
before  she  realized  that  she'd  no  use 
for  a  dreaming  fool  who'd  let  a  good 
living  go  for  a  muck  of  paint,  and  that 
she'd  have  to  alter  him  or  die  in  the 
poorhouse.  Well,  the  boy's  got  her 
sense.  He's  stronger  than  I  am,  and  I 
suppose  even  Art  won't  be  able  to  make 
a  fool  of  him." 

His  unemotional  voice  vibrated  a  little 
on  the  last  phrase.  For  the  dreams  that 
had  wasted  his  youth  and  well-nigh 
wrecked  his  life  still  claimed  that  tribute 


from  his  riper  years^  He  still  remembered 
them  with  hatred  and  fear,  as  things  of 
evil  power.  The  past  had  that  much 
importance  for  him  still.  The  very  thought 
of  it  was  like  a  quickening,  fiery  breath, 
rousing  the  forces  of  his  nature  as  no 
reality  of  the  present,  no  forecast  of  the 
future,  could  ever  rouse  them. 

The  priest  was  silent  for  a  minute  or 
two.  The  grotesque  pathos,  the  sorrowful 
humor  of  the  situation,  of  which  he  had 
long  been  conscious,  appealed  to  him  with 
new  force  in  this  anticlimax.  It  was 
only  too  obvious  that  an  incident  from 
which  many  men  would  have  derived 
gratification  had  inflicted  a  fresh  wound 
on .  Bertram  Draycott's  morbid  suscep- 
tibility. To  him,  it  was  yet  another 
evidence  of  failure,  of  the  humiliating 
futility  of  his  efforts.  It  shamed  him  to 
realize  that  the  only  real  influence  he  had 
exerted  over  his  son's  mind  came,  not 
from  his  conscientious  self-sacrificing 
maturity,  but  from  his  crude,  discredited 
youth — from  a  past  that  his  shrinking 
self-consciousness  would  never  bring  him 
to  reveal  to  Seth,  either  now  or  in  later 
years.  Those  blind  yearnings,  those  un- 
profitable strivings,  could  be  no  ground  for 
fuller  confidence  or  happier  understanding 
between  him  and  the  boy  who,  inheriting 
his  imperfect  gift,  had  power  to  bring  it 
to  perfection. 

The  priest  spoke  gently  at  length: 

"I  won't  say  the  boy's  stronger  than 
you,  Bert.  You  were  strong  enough  to 
give  up  your  own  inclinations,  to  go  a 
way  you  didn't  choose.  But  I  grant  you, 
Seth's  is  a  different  sort  of  strength." 

The  other  made  a  wincing,  impatient 
movement. 

"You're  right  there.  Different  enough! 
His  mother  had  it.  To-night,  up  there 
in  the  garret,  it  was  just  as  if  she  were 
speaking  to  me  with  his  tongue — just  that 
pitying,  tolerant  tone  she  used  to  take — 

The  priest's  big  chest  rose  in  a  sudden 
laugh,  though  his  hand  pressed  sympa- 
thetically over  his  friend's  slender  fingers. 

"Yes,   yes,   I  know!    But  it  seems  to 
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me  that  men  of  your^age  and  mine,  Bert, 
don't  need  to  let  ideas  of  that  sort  ride 
rough-shod  over  them.  Heredity's  well 
enough  in  its  way.  It  helps  us  over  many 
a  bit  of  stiff  ground.  But  it  won't  explain 
all  the  facts  there  are  or  that  will  be. 
The  world's  not  such  a  monotonous, 
machine-made  place  as  all  that.  The 
boy's  like  Alice  in  some  things,  and 
you  in  others,  naturally;  but  he's  like 
himself  as  well,  supernaturatty.  God 
lets  us  inherit  the  same  qualities,  but 
He  makes  every  one  of  us  a  different 
personality.  We  know  that;  of  course; 
but  I'm  sure  we  don't  always  realize  it 
enough,  or  we  shouldn't  be  so  much  on 
the  outlook  for  old  blunders  to  repeat 
themselves,  and  forget  that  to-morrow's 
never  yesterday  again,  but  always  a -new 
day,  with  a  bit,  likely  enough,  of  a  pleasant 
surprise  in  it.  Well,  well!  I'm  keeping 
the  committee  waiting.  Good-night!" 

He  rode  off.  The  cheerful  clang  of  the 
bicycle  bell  died  round  the  corner  of  the 
lane;  but  Bertram  Draycott  remained  a 
while  longer  at  the  gate,  in  an  unaccus- 
tomed idleness  and  musing,  his  eyes  on 
the  mist-hung  hills.  No  doubt  the 
oppression  of  personal  failure,  the  cloud 
of  self-consciousness,  would  return  to 
trouble  him  again;  but  for  a  moment 
their  hold  was  slackened.  The  sense  of 
the  great  symmetry,  the  vast  triumphal 
orogress  of  the  universe,  had  come,  as 
^t  so  often  comes  to  sensitive  minds,  like 
>\  giant  wave,  submerging  and  obliterating 
i'll  individual  mistakes.  And,  with  the 
dispassionateness  which  marks  our  real 
break  with  our  blundering  past,  our 
genuine  faith  in  a  wiser  future,  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  remember, —  dreaming 
again  the  dreams  from  which  he  had  been 
so  roughly  awakened,  and  giving  thanks 
for  the  very  weakness  which  the  "plastic 
power"  of  the  great  creative  Hand  had 
contrived  to  remould  into  strength. 


The  Hero  of  a  Carol. 


GOOD  KING  WENCESLAUS. 


THERE    is    nothing    so    foolish    or    so 
wrong  that  can  npt  be  atoned  for  before 


O  associate  a  saint  with  a  door- 
knocker may,  at  first,  appear  some- 
what incongruous  and  irreverent; 
but  when  the  facts  are  known  which  led 
to  a  prince's  being  made  a  saint  and  a 
martyr,  and  an  iron-knocker's  becoming 
a  relic  of  world-wide  repute,  my  opening 
phrase  will  be  the  more  readily  under- 
stood, and,  I  hope,  forgiven  its  tone  of 
seeming  levity. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  September,  the 
day  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  their 
martyred  prince  Wenceslaus,  that  I  joined 
a  company  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
visit  his  shrine.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight, 
this  crowd  of  peasants,  led  by  a  white- 
robed  priest,  and  two  acolytes  clad  in 
scarlet  and  lace,  singing  their  way  through 
the  narrow  streets  of  Prague,  with  eyes 
raised  in  devout  expectation  toward  the 
cathedral-crowned  hill  on  the  far  side  of 
the  river,  where  lay  their  goal. 

As  we  passed  over  the  Karluv  Most, 
which  connects  the  ancient  with  the 
modern  part  of  the  town,  I  stopped  to 
look  at  the  view.  Beneath  me  the  River 
Moldau  flowed  swiftly  away,  under  the 
arching  of  its  nine  bridges,  till  it  became 
a  mere  silver  line  in  the  distance.  Over- 
head, the  golden  cupolas  and  pinnacles 
of  the  towers  that  rose  above  the  green 
roofs  seemed  to  set  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky  aflame  with  innumerable  tiny  suns; 
whilst  the  gorgeous  orange  and  crimson 
of  the  peasants',  dresses,  with  their  flutter ^ 
ing  ribbons  and  gay  embroideries,  made  a 
bright  patch  of  color  against  the  quiet 
background  formed  by  the  ancient  builcj- 
ings  that  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
steep  street  leading  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Vitus.  There  is  a  well-known  saying  in 
Bohemia  that  to  throw  a  stone  through 
a  window  in  Prague  entails  throwing  a 
morsel  of  history  with  it;  and,  indeed, 
thpse  buildings— fine  examples  pf 
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Renaissance,  Baroque,  and  Rococo  style  of 
architecture,  many  of  them  profusely  and 
wonderfully  decorated  with  carvings  and 
ornamental  frescoes, — still  retain  the  ro- 
mantic atmosphere  of  bygone  centuries, 
when  kings,  Jcnights,  and  learned  men 
met  within  those  grey  walls  and  hatched 
plots  for  the  frustrating  of  their  enemies, 
and  the  furthering  of  their  own  designs. 

After  a  stiff  climb  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill,'  and  with  it  the 
cathedral.  Entering  the  building  on  the 
south,  and  turning  immediately  to  the  left, 
we  stood  before  a  massive  bronze  door 
studded  with  large  square-headed  nails. 
A  knocker,  in  the  form  of  a  lion's  head 
with  a  heavy  iron  ring  in  its  mouth,  was 
fixed  to  the  centre  of  the  door;  and  it 
required  only  the  fervent  kissing  of  this 
ring  by  the  pilgrims  to  assure  me  that 
here  was  the  relic  of  which  I  had  heard 
so  much, —  the  ring  to  which  St.  Wen- 
ceslaus  clung  in  the  agony  of  death,  when 
attacked  by  his  treacherous  brother 
Boleslav. 

After  the  pilgrims  had  performed  their 
act  of  devotion  in  kissing  the  ring,  we 
pushed  open  the  door  and  entered  the 
chapel  which  lay  beyond.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  breathless  wonder  that  fell  upon 
the  little  company  of  peasants  as  they 
gazed  at  its  splendor.  Its  walls,  inlaid  with 
amethysts,  agates,  rose-quartz,  and  narrow 
strips  of  pure  gold  (the  latter  beaten 
thin,  and  embossed  with  curious  devices), 
seem  as  though  they  had  been  trans- 
ported from  some  fairy  palace.  Frescoes 
dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Wenceslaus,  cover  those  portions  of  the 
walls  that  are  not  inlaid  with  precious 
stones;  whilst  in  a  corner  of  the  chapel 
stands  an  exquisite  specimen  of  sixteenth- 
century  metal  work  in  the  shape  of  a 
candelabrum  with  a  figure  of  the  saint. 
The  helmet  and  suit  of  chain-armor  that 
Wenceslaus  wore  when  he  was  murdered 
lie  in  a  recess  behind  the  altar. 

The  exact  date  of  the  prince's  birth 
Is  uncertain,  but  it  prpbably  occurred. 


between  the  years  902  and  908,  and 
not  very  long  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Bohemia  through  the 
influence  of  two  Greek  monks  from 
Thessalonica — Saints  Cyrillus  and  Metho- 
dius. Wenceslaus  and  Boleslav  were  the 
sons  of  Vratislav  and  Drahomira,  the 
latter  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
woman,  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the 
heathen  tribe  of  Lusatians.  In  accordance 
with  his  father's  wish,  Wenceslaus  was 
almost  entirely  brought  up  by  his  grand- 
mother Ludmilla,  a  saintly  woman,  who 
instructed  him  in  the  Christian  Faith. 
Boleslav,  however,  remained  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  his  mother's  child,  and 
joined  with  her  in  feelings  of  bitter  hatred 
toward  the  Christians. 

Almost  immediately  after  Vratislav' s 
death,  Drahomira,  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility of  regency,  ordered  the  Christians 
to  close  their  churches.  This  command 
was  strongly  resented  by  those  who  were 
in  sympathy  with  Wenceslaus,  and  a 
massacre  speedily  followed.  Fearful  that 
Ludmilla  might  dispute  with  her  the 
right  to  act  as  regent,  Drahomira  (who 
seems  to  have  retained  the  characteristics 
of  the  savage  tribe  from  which  she  sprang), 
sent  assassins  to  the  castle  of  Tetin, 
whither  Ludmilla  had  fled  for  safety, 
and  there  caused  to  be  strangled  with 
a  veil,  as  she  knelt  at  prayer,  the  woman 
whom  Bohemia  loved  and  honored. 

After  a  regency  of  two  years,  that  was 
in  no  way  beneficial  to  the  country, 
Wenceslaus  assumed  his  rights  as  ruler 
independently  of  his  mother.  His  brother 
Boleslav,  to  whom  had  been  apportioned 
the  district  of  Alt-Bunzlau,  proved  an 
element  of  danger  and  strife  in  the  princi- 
pality; for,  although  acknowledging  his 
elder  brother's  authority  as  sovereign, 
yet  because  of  the  inferiority  of  his  position 
and  his  headstrong  and  ambitious  nature, 
he  consented  to  league  himself  with  his 
mother  in  a  plot  to  depose  Wenceslaus. 
Their  plans  were  defeated,  however,  and 
Drahomira  suffered  the  humiliation  of 
temporary  exile  from  the  country, 
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That  Wenceslaus  was  a  dreamer  rather 
than  a  man  of  action  is  proved  by  his 
inability  to  subdue,  once  and  for  all,  the 
hostilities  of  his  mother  and  brother.  But, 
though  he  was  possessed  of  little  vigor  as  a 
ruler,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  desire  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  protect  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his 
kingdom.  His  many  acts  of  benevolence 
and  piety  are  of  themselves  enough  to 
make  up  for  what  was  wanting  in  self- 
assertiveness  and  power  in  his  character. 
While  his  intentions  were  of  the  noblest 
and  best,  he  failed  in  bringing  them  to 
the  happy  issue  he  might  have  done  had 
he  been  of  a  stronger  and  more  tactful 
nature. 

His  ambition  was  to  enter  a  Benedic- 
tine monastery  as  a  humble  monk;  but, 
receiving  little  or  no  encouragement  from 
the  Pope,  he  turned  his  energies  to  the 
building  and  endowment  of  churches  in 
most  of  the  principal  cities  of  his  realm; 
and,  amongst  others,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus  at 
Prague.  "He  fed  and  clad  the  poor;  he 
protected  the  widows  and  children ;  he  pur- 
chased the  freedom  of  unhappy  prisoners, 
especially  priests,  and  set  them  at  liberty; 
he  showed  hospitality  to  strangers,  and 
was  full  of  tenderness  to  all,  great  and 
humble,  and  cared  for  the  welfare  of  all." 
He  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in 
prayer,  and  used  himself  to  "cut  off  the 
wheat  and  grapes  that  the  priests  required 
to  prepare  the  bread  and  the  wine  for  the 
Sacrament." 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  performing  his 
good  works  after  dusk,  accompanied  by 
one  servant  only.  Everybody  knows  the 
carol  descriptive  of  Wenceslaus  and  his 
page  leaving  the  warmth  of  the  castle 
on  a  bitter  winter's  night,  in  order  to 
carry  meat  and  wine  to  a  poor  peasant 
whom  they  had  seen,  from  the  window, 
gathering  fuel: 

Good   King  Wenceslaus  looked  out 

On  the  feast  of  Stephen, 
When  the  snow  lay  round  about, 

Deep  and  grisp  and  even, 


Brightly  shone  the  moon  that  night, 

Though  the  frost  was  cruel, 
When  a  poor  man  came  in  sight, 

Gathering  winter  fuel. 

"Hither,  page,  and  stand  by  me; 

If  thou  know'st  it,  telling, 
Yonder  peasant,  who  is  he? 

Where  and  what  his  dwelling?" 
"Sire,  he  lives  a  good  league  hence, 

Underneath  the   mountain, 

Right  against  the  forest  fence, 

By  St.  Agnes'  fountain." 

"Bring  me  flesh  and  bring  me  wine, 

Bring  me  pine  logs  hither; 
Thou  and   I  will  see  him  dine, 

When  we  bear  them  thither." 
Page  and  monarch  forth  they  went, — 

Forth  they'went  together, 
Through  the  rude  wind's  wild  lament, 

And  the  bitter  weather. 

"Sire,  the  night  is  darker  now, 

And  the  wind  blows  stronger; 
Fails  my  heart,  I  know  not  how, 

I  can  go  no  longer." 
"Mark  my  footsteps,  my  good   page: 

Tread  thou  in  them  boldly; 
Thou  shalt  find  the  winter's  rage 
Freeze  thy  blood  less  coldly." 

In  his   master's  steps  he  trod, 

Where  the  snow  lay  dinted; 
Heat  was  in  the  very  sod 

Which  the  saint  had  printed. 
Therefore,  Christian  men,  be  sure, 

Wealth  or  rank  possessing, 
Ye  who  now  will  bless  the  poor, 

Shall  yourselves  find  blessing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  page 
Podiven,  who  warmed  his  feet  by  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  master  on  that 
eventful  journey,  became  a  priest,  and 
was  subsequently  killed  in  a  massacre 
which  followed  the  murder  of  Wenceslaus. 

The  fire  of  jealous  hatred  that  for  a 
long  time  past  had  been  smoldering  in 
the  revengeful  hearts  of  Boleslav  and 
Drahomira,  at  length  burst  into  flame; 
and,  encouraged  by  the  discontent  of  the 
pagan  party,  together  with  the  desire  of 
some  of  the  nobles  of  the  country  to 
conspire  against  a  prince  who,  in  their 
estimation,  showed  greater  generosity  to 
the  Church  than  he  should  have  done, 
Boleslav  was  induced  to  try  to  seize  the 
throne  for  himself.  Knowing  that  Weil- 
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ceslaus  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Alt-Bunzlau  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
annual  dedication  festival  of,  the  Church 
of  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian,  Drahomira 
sent  a  messenger  to  Prague  to  invite  her 
son  to  stay  with  his  brother  and  herself 
during  the  few  days  he  would  be  in  the 
district.  Unsuspicious  of  his  pending  fate, 
and  doubtless  filled  with  the  hope  that, 
in  extending  to  him  this  invitation,  his 
mother  and  brother  were  willing  to  become 
reconciled  to  the  Christian  Faith,  Wen- 
ceslaus  set  forth  on  what  proved  to  be 
his  last  journey.  Arriving  at  Alt-Bunzlau 
on  September  27,  938,  he  went  straight 
to  the  church  to  attend  Mass,  after  which 
he  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  taking  part 
in  -a  tournament  and  banquet  which  his 
brother  had  prepared  in  his  honor. 

The  following  morning,  at  break  of  day, 
Wenceslaus  walked  unattended,  through 
the  grey  mist,  toward  the  church  in  order 
to  pray.  Upon  reaching  the  door,  he 
found  Boleslav  waiting  for  him;  and, 
although  surprised,  and  no  doubt  secretly 
wondering  what  could  have  brought  him 
there  at  so  early  an  hour,  Wenceslaus, 
nevertheless,  greeted  his  brother  affection- 
ately, thanking  him  at  the  same  time  for 
his  hospitality.  To  these  expressions  of 
friendliness  and  good- will  Boleslav  an- 
swered: "To-day  you  shall  receive  a  still 
warmer  hospitality ! ' '  And,  suddenly  draw- 
ing his  sword,  he  smote  Wenceslaus  on 
the  head.  After  a  sharp  struggle,  Boleslav, 
with  the  aid  of  three  of  his  servants  who 
were  in  the  plot,  succeeded  in  driving  his 
brother  against  the  door  of  the  church. 
Clinging  to  the  iron  ring,  as  though  seeking 
sanctuary,  Wenceslaus  felt  that  his  end 
had  come.  With  the  words,  "May  God 
forgive  thee,  brother!"  he  sank  to  the 
ground;  and  Gnewsa,  one  of  Boleslav' s 
servants,  ran  him  through  the  body. 

Boleslav  then  hastened  to  Prague  in 
order  to  proclaim  himself  king;  whilst 
Drahomira,  hearing  that  her  life  was  in 
danger,  fled  to  Croatia.  The  body  of 
Wenceslaus  was  buried  in  Alt-Bunzlau; 
but  was  conveyed  to  Prague  three  years 


later  and  placed  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Vitus,  the  prince  being  canonized  at  the 
same  time.  At  a  later  date  the  door  of 
the  church  at  Alt-Bunzlau  was  removed 
to  the  same  cathedral,  where  it  guards  the 
entrance  to  the  memorial  chapel. 

Thus  Boleslav,  surnamed  "The  Cruel," 
came  to  be  Prince  of  Bohemia  in  place 
of  him  whom  he  murdered;  and  thus  St. 
Wenceslaus  came  to  wear  a  martyr's 
crown  in  place  of  that  which  was  taken 
from  him  on  earth.  Of  Drahomira,  we 
learn  that  she  was  swallowed  up  in  an 
earthquake  in  after  years;  but  whether 
this  is  the  truth  or  merely  a  legend  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 


Impatient  Boyhood. 

A  GOOD  many  boys  in  this  twentieth 
century  are  in  altogether  too  great 
a  hurry  to  become  men.  They  are  unduly 
eager  not  only  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
maturity,  but  to  take  upon  themselves 
a  considerable  share  of  its  responsibilities. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  they  not 
infrequently  grow  impatient  of  dependence 
on  parents,  resent  the  idea  of  any  longer 
attending  school  or  college,  chafe  at  the 
salutary  discipline  to  which  such  attend- 
ance subjects  them,  and  become  impor- 
tunate in  their  appeals  to  be  allowed  to 
'strike  out  for  themselves'  and  partially, 
at  least,  earn  their  own  living. 

Such  impatience  is  not  always  blame- 
worthy. In  so  far,  indeed,  as  it  is  the 
offspring  of  true  filial  affection,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly laudable.  When  a  genuinely  un- 
selfish desire  to  lessen  the  burden  of  a 
hardworking  father  or  mother,  to  improve 
the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  family 
circle  and  add  to  the  scanty  comforts  of 
his  home,  impels  a  boy  to  desire  to  engage 
forthwith  in  some  money-making  pursuit, 
judicious  elders  will  scarcely  censure  his 
spirit,  no  matter  how  resolutely  they 
resist  his  appeal.  That  such  resistance 
will,  nevertheless,  be  often  advisable  goes 
without  saying.  It  is  questionable  econ- 
omy to  discount  the  adequate  future 
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helpfulness  of  a  son  for  the  meagre  pittance 
which  a  boy  can  earn;  and  the  truest 
kindness  to  both  family  and  boy  may 
well  be  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  generous 
but  ill-considered  proposals.  Apart  from 
any  question  of  expediency,  the  divine 
lesson  that  "obedience  is  better  than 
sacrifice"  is  one  which  the  young  can 
not  learn  too  soon  or  too  thoroughly. 

In  the  case  of  the  sons  of  well-to-do 
parents,  there  is  clearly  less  excuse  for 
the  fretful  intolerance  of  boyhood's  yoke 
and  the  impetuous  desire  prematurely 
to  play  the  manly  rdle.  Not  thoughtful 
care  and  regard  for  father  or  mother,  but 
purely  selfish  considerations  most  often 
underlie  such  boys'  entreaties  to.  be 
allowed  to  go  to  work.  A  craving  for 
fuller  freedom  of  action,  an  unreasonable 
antipathy  to  the  check-rein  of  school  or 
college  rule,  an  erroneous  notion  of  what 
constitutes  real  boyish  honor  and  worth, 
or  an  excessive  and  reprehensible  fondness 
for  having  their  own  way,  is  generally 
at  the  bottom  of  their  desire  to  join  the 
ranks  of  self-supporting  men. 

Exceptional  cases  apart,  the  worst 
service  that  can  be  rendered  to  such  boys 
is  to  accede  to  their  request, — to  allow 
them  to  act  as  their  immature  judgment 
dictates.  The  average  youth  of  sixteen, 
seventeen,  or  eighteen  imperatively  needs 
to  be  protected  against  himself;  and,  as 
the  law  considers  him  an  infant  until 
he  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  may  well  await  that  epoch  before 
considering  himself  emancipated  from 
parental  control.  In  our  day  and  country, 
the  father  who  is  both  able  and  willing 
to  give  his  son  the  advantage  of  a  liberal 
education  will,  as  a  rule,  be  making  no 
mistake  if  he  disregards  the  boy's  dis- 
inclination and  insists  upon  his  attending 
the  secondary  school,  academy,  college, 
or  university.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  if 
not  always,  the  son  when  his  manhood 
really  dawns  will  be  sincerely  grateful 
for  the  paternal  firmness  which  kept  him 
from  pursuing  the  foolish  fancies  and 
unripe  likings  of  earlier  years. 


That  mental  culture,  or  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, is  a  good  in  itself  and  its  own 
end,  quite  apart  from  its  relation  to  any 
particular  profession  or  calling  in  life,  is 
a  truth  that  is  becoming  less  and  less 
controverted.  "When  we  teach  a  child 
to  read,"  says  an  American  educationist, 
"our  primary  aim  is  not  to  enable  it  to 
decipher  a  waybill  or  a  receipt,  but  to 
kindle  its  imagination,  enlarge  its  vision, 
and  open  for  it  the  avenues  of  knowledge. 
The  same  is  true  of  liberal  education  in 
the  utmost  reach.  Its  chief  objects  for 
the  individual  are  development,  inspira- 
tion, and  exaltation;  the  practical  advan- 
tages which  flow  from  it  are  incidental, 
not  paramount."  A  college  course,  then, 
is  an  excellent  thing  for  a  boy  because 
of  the  mental  discipline  which  it  implies; 
and  this,  irrespective  of  the  question 
whether  the  boy  thinks  of  becoming,  later 
on,  lawyer,  doctor,  engineer,  business  man, 
priest,  or  what  not. 

A  still  more  excellent  concomitant  of 
a  college  course,  and  more  especially  a 
Catholic  college  course,  is  the  moral  dis- 
cipline of  the  student  and-  his  religious 
training.  Subjection  to  a  specific  rule  of 
life,  and  habits  of  obedience,  order,  and 
regularity,  so  far  from  being  valid  grounds 
(as  boys  are  sometimes  apt  to  regard 
them)  for  disliking  college,  are  precisely 
the  conditions  most  conducive  to  their 
formation  as  veritably  trustworthy,  able, 
and  energetic  men.  Lack  of  moral  training 
in  youth  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  most  of 
.the  world's  failures  and  the  majority  of 
our  prisons'  inmates. 

On  the  whole,  the  father  whose  financial 
condition  is  such  as  to  permit  of  his  giving 
his  son  the  advantage  of  a  course  at 
college  may  prudently  consult  his  boy's 
future  welfare  rather  than  his  present 
caprices,  and  overrule  the  lad's  desire  to 
work  'his  way  forthwith  in  the  world. 
Many  an  individual  who  affected  to  play 
the  man  in  his  boyhood  has,  as  a  con- 
sequence, remained  in  more  than  one 
respect  a  boy  throughout  his  whole  future 
career. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  patriotism  of  the  French  clergy 
and  their  bravery  in  battle  have  won 
the  admiration  of.  the  whole  world.  The 
Catholic  as  well  as  the  secular  press  is 
ever  sounding  their  praises.  "But  gently, 
gently!"  says  the  venerable  Cardinal 
Billot  in  a  speech  delivered  at  a  meeting 
of  French  Catholics  in  Rome,  and  quoted 
last  week  by  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Tablet.  "To  free  us  from  so  exaggerated 
an  enthusiasm,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
hear  the  cries  that  come  to  us  from  the 
chaplains  at  the  front,  and  especially  the 
cries  of  those  in  the  ambulances  and 
hospitals;  of  those  who  face  the  facts; 
of  those  priest-souls  who  wither  and  grow 
deformed  in  surroundings  and  in  a  calling 
which  are  not  theirs;  especially  of  the  poor 
seminarists  left  to  themselves,  far  from 
their  superiors  and  leaders,  robbed  of  the 
spiritual  help  which  they  need  now  more 
than  ever  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  their 
vocation;  to  hear  the  confidential  com- 
munications of  our  bishops  wrung  by 
anxiety  for  the  future  of  France,  three- 
quarters  of  whose  clergy  are  mobilized, 
and  who  seek  for  means  that  could  at 
least  diminish  the  terrible  evil. 

"  I  do  not  deny  the  bravery  and  example 
of  a  great  number  of  priests:  they  are 
historical,  undeniable  facts  in  the  glorious 
pages  of  the  chronicles  of  the  French 
clergy.  But  we  must  not  use  these  facts 
to  put  ourselves  and  others  in  a  mental 
position  which  would  have  for  result 
nothing  less  than  a  weakening,  not  to 
say  a  total  destruction,  of  the  Christian 
idea.  We  must  remain  firmly  convinced 
that  the  law  which  forces  the  clergy  to 
be  soldiers  is  a  godless,  tyrannical,  revo- 
lutionary law,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
order  instituted  by  God.  And,  reflect, 
we  only,  we  alone,  have  enlisted  the 
priests  in  the  army.  Neither  Protestant 
England,  schismatic  Russia,  Lutheran 
Germany,  nor  Mahometan  Turkey  has 
thought  of  doing  so.  It  is,  therefore, 


our  duty  to  protest  and  to  hinder  by  all 
possible  means  that  public  opinion  shall 
get  gradually  used  to  accept  the  accursed 
principle  of  the  law,  that  it  shall  resign 
itself  to  it,  and  specially  that,  under  the 
pretexts  to  which  attention  is  lately  fixed, 
it  shall  be  accepted. 

"It  is  our  duty,  priests,  to  devote  our- 
selves to  our  country  in  other  ways,  and 
if  need  be  even  to  the  shedding  of  our 
blood;  but,  then,  according  to  order  and 
in  the  calling  God  has  placed  us  in.  It 
is  the  mark  of  the  devil,  the  prince  of 
darkness,  to  bring  all  things  into  con- 
fusion and  to  wish  that  the  eye  shall 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  foot,  or  the 
foot  the  work  of  the  ear.  It  is  not  so  in 
the  City  of  God.  The  Apostle  says,  '  Let 
all  things  be  done  honestly  and  according 
to  order.'  We  serve  our  earthly  father- 
land when  we  advance  the  interests  of 
our  heavenly  country.  For  piety  is  useful 
for  all  things,  and  has  the  promise  of  the 
life  that  is  now  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come." 

These  are  wise  words  and  timely.  The 
enthusiasm  which  they  censure  has  gone 
beyond  all  bounds.  What  a  different 
sound  the  Cardinal's  utterances  have  from 
so  many  others  that  come  from  lips  also 
consecrated!  Patriotism  with  too  many 
has  taken  the  place  of  religion,  and 
country  the  place  of  God.  There  was 
need  to  recall  that  injunction  divinely 
authoritative  and  of  universal  application: 
"Render,  therefore,  to  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God's." 


The  dedication  of  a  parochial  school 
at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  was 
the  occasion  of  an  address,  of  remarkable 
power,  by  Mr.  William  D.  Guthrie.  From 
the  pamphlet  form  in  which  it  comes  to 
us  we  quote  a  splendid  summing  up  of 
Catholic  endeavor  in  matters  educational. 
Mr.  Guthrie  says: 

The  greatest  single  religious  fact  in  the 
United  States  to-day  is  undoubtedly  the  Catholic 
school  system  maintained  by  private  individuals. 
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The  Catholic  parish  schools  number  over  5000, 
and  the  academies  and  colleges  over  900,  with 
over  1,500,000  pupils.  More  than  20,000 
Catholic  men  and  women  unselfishly  devote 
their  lives  to  the  work  of  teaching  in  these 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges.  The  system 
is  crowned  by  a  great  Catholic  University  at 
Washington  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  1500. 
This  vast  educational  organization  is  maintained 
at  a  yearly  cost  of  millions  of  dollars,  without 
any  public  aid  except  the  allowance  of  exemption 
of  school  property  from  ordinary  taxation. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Catholic  schools  and 
colleges  has  long  been  demonstrated  by  results 
and  examinations,  and  it  is  at  last  generally 
conceded.  The  Catholic  schools  teach  every- 
thing that  is  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and, 
in  addition,  teach  religion  and  religious  morality. 
The  standards  of  education  in  all  secular 
branches  are  equal,  and  .in  many  instances 
superior,  to  the  neighborhood  public  or  private 
schools.  In  other  words,  Catholic  children  are 
as  well  educated  in  the  Catholic  schools  as  in 
the  public  schools;  they  come  from  them  as 
well  trained  and  patriotic  as  the  children  coming 
from  any  other  schools;  and  they  are,  besides, 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  doctrines  of  their 
great  religion. 

Facing  these  facts,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  Catholics  should  feel  proud  of  their 
position  on  the  School  Question,  and  should 
resent  the  attacks  of  those  whose  in- 
tellectual horizon  is  too  low  to  permit 
them  to  look  beyond  the  little  red  school- 
house,  and  whose  spiritual  outlook  is,  to 
say  the  least,  befogged  from  the  very 
want  of  what  Catholic  education  pri- 
marily imparts? 


We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  James 
Davenport  Whelpley  is  an  American  or 
an  Englishman;  but  if  he  is  not  one  of 
ourselves,  he  knows  and  understands  us 
far  better  than  the  majority  of  foreigners. 
Witness  this  declaration:  "Peace,  Pro- 
hibition, and  Politics  are  close  bedfellows 
in  some  sections  of  America,  and  they  are 
the  rungs  of  a  ladder  up  which  many 
hope  to  climb  to  the  comfortable  emol- 
uments of  public  office.  .  .  .  Those  who 
know  America  are  aware  that,  with  all 
the  noise  they  make,  these  people  are 
really  a  small  percentage  of  the  population. 
They  also  know  that  American  public 


opinion  is  largely  governed  by  psycho-? 
logical  waves;  and  that,  should  anything 
happen  to  arouse  the  nation  to  an  acute 
sense  of  danger,  all  this  hysterical  and 
sentimental  top-hamper  would  be  swept 
away  as  by  a  hurricane,  and  the  decks 
would  soon  be  cleared  for  action.  Each 
and  every  one  of  these  peace  enthusiasts 
would  be  clamoring  for  an  opportunity 
to  give  of  his  services  in  war." 

All  this  is  as  true  as  it  is  complimentary. 
Mr.  Bryan  himself  turned  soldier  during 
the  Spanish-American  War;  and  even 
now,  while  preaching  peace,  doesn't  object 
to  be  called  Colonel. 

It  will  interest  readers  of  THE  AVE 
MARIA,  and  encourage  them,  we  feel  sure, 
to  continue  their  offerings  for  the  Foreign 
Missions,  to  learn  that  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  at  Chusan,  China  (to  whom  a 
portion  of  alms  entrusted  to  us  has  been 
sent),  have  rescued  and  baptized  this  year 
no  fewer  than  2500  babies*  The  need  of 
assistance  for  the  support  of  this  mission 
is  shown  by  a  letter  received  last  week 
from  the  superior,  Sister  Xavier.  She 
writes:  "We  have  over  200  little  ones; 
and  now,  with  this  terrible  war,  the  Society 
of  the  Holy  Childhood  can  send  us  very 
little  help, — £60  to  keep  our  children  and 
six  Sisters  for  the  year.  I  know  Divine 
Providence  will  not  abandon  us,  but  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  very  anxious 
with  so  many  little  mouths  to  feed.  I 
must  lay  in  my  provision  of  rice,  as 
later  on,  with  the  bad  harvest,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  procure  any  in  these  islands, 
which,  even  when  the  season  is  good,  do 
not  produce  enough  for  the  inhabitants. 
This  year  rice  has  run  up  to  $3  a  sack, 
and  each  month  fifty  sacks  are  consumed. 
So  you  can  understand  what  a  terrible 
sum  is  required  to  feed  this  numerous 
family.  I  feel  sure  that  many  readers  of 
THE  AVE  MARIA  would  willingly  come 
to  our  help  if  they  knew  our  difficulties. 
In  return,  I  can  promise  the  prayers  of 
our  little  ones  for  all  their  benefactors; 
and,  when  visiting  other  villages  and 
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hamlets,  I  will  send  many  little  advocates 
heavenward  to  plead  for  those  who  are 
helping  us  in  our  hour  of  need." 

£60  a  year  to  support  200  children 
and  six  Sisters!  A  "terrible  sum"  indeed 
to  those  who  realize  all  that  is  depending 
upon  it,  and  are  in  dread  of  its  being 
lessened  or  withdrawn  on  account  of  the 
war,  Kvhich,  as  we  have  often  stated,  has 
minimized  the  resources  of  many  foreign 
missions.  Of  their  personal  hardships  and 
privations  the  Sisters  have  not  a  word  to 
say.  But,  then,  our  missionaries  in  pagan 
lands  never  complain;  though  they  must 
sometimes  wonder  at  the  seeming  lack 
of  interest  in  their  work  on  the  part  of 
their  coreligionists  in  countries  that  are 
Christianized  and  prosperous. 


One  of  those  gratifying  rewards  which 
occasionally,  if  not  always,  come  to 
zealous  workers  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord  has  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
devoted  priests  who  during  the  past  few 
years  have  been  doing  such  excellent 
work  at  Maryknoll,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
Their  Catholic  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
has  received  from  Rome  its  "Decree  of 
Praise,"  with  the  declaration  that  it  will 
henceforward  be  directly  subject  to  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda.  The 
statement  by  Cardinal  Gotti  that  the 
Society  "  seems  to  have  been  providentially 
instituted  to  meet  existing  needs"  is 
in  itself  a  commendation  of  exceptional 
worth;  and  we  cordially  congratulate  the 
superior  of  the  Maryknoll  Seminary  and 
his  co-workers  on  this  splendid  recognition 
of  their  zeal. 

Of  a  pioneer  missionary  in  Australia, 
the  Very  Rev.  P.  J.  Gibney,  who  lately 
passed  to  his  reward  at  Perth,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Kelly,  of  Geraldton,  writes: 

The  career  of  the  deceased  priest,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  carefully  avoided  the  public 
eye,  was  a  remarkable  one.  The  fifty  years  of 
his  missionary  life  spanned  an  eventful  period 
in  the  history  of  this  State.  He  beheld  the 
passing  of  the  old  order  and  the  incoming 


of  the  new.  He  came  out  from  college  physi- 
cally the  model  of  an  athlete,  and  for  many 
years  he  remained  capable  of  great  feats  of 
strength,  activity,  and  endurance.  In  those 
strenuous  times,  when  it  used  to  be  said  that 
"every  priest  goes  to  heaven  astride  a  saddle," 
these  powers  formed,  an  equipment  for  a  mis- 
sionary by  no  means  to  be  underrated.  But 
Fr.  Gibney  possessed  other  powers  of  infinitely 
higher  value.  He  had  a  well-stored  mind,  an 
equable  temper,  and  a  sound  judgment;  and, 
better  than  all,  was  actuated  by  a  zeal  and 
piety  which  made  of  youth  and  strength  and 
all  his  fine  gifts  a  willing  sacrifice  in  the  cause 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  .  .  .  Not  a 
settler's  home,  standing  solitary  in  the  almost 
unbroken  bush,  not  a  lonely  stockman's  or 
sawyer's  hut  escaped  these  endless  explorings 
for  souls.  The  memory  of  these  things  is  passing 
away  with  a  generation  only  few  of  whom  are 
yet  young. 

Those  who  came  after  the  missionary, 
says  Bishop  Kelly,  reaped  in  joy  where 
Fr.  Gibney  sowed  in  tears;  but  he 
surely  knew  where  his  harvest  was  laid 
up  for  him.  Peace  to  his  soul! 


The  publication  last  month  of  the 
letters  of  Emma  Darwin,  wife  of  Charles 
Darwin,  suggests  the  possibility  of  a 
domestic  tragedy  on  an  entirely  different 
plane  from  that  which  intimate  letters 
only  too  often  reveal.  Mrs.  Darwin  was 
possessed  of  an  intellect  not  less  keen 
than  her  distinguished  husband's,  and  not 
the  less  profound  because  it  held  more 
securely  to  a  supernatural  faith.  In  one 
of  her  letters  now  made  public  she  gives 
reasonable  expression  to  the  distress  she 
felt  that  her  husband  did  not  share  her 
belief.  She  writes: 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  the  line  of  your 
pursuits  may  have  led  you  to  view  chiefly  the 
difficulties  on  one  side,  and  that  you  have  not 
had  time  to  consider  and  study  the  chain  of 
difficulties  on  the  other;  but  I  believe  you  do 
not  consider  your  opinion  as  formed.  May 
not  the  habit  in  scientific  pursuits  of  believing 
nothing  till  it  is  proved,  influence  your  mind 
too  much  in  other  things  which  can  not  be 
proved  in  the  same  way,  and  which,  if  true,  are 
likely  to  be  above  our  comprehension? 

Of  a  certain  chapter  in  "The  Descent 
of  Man"  she  wrote:  "I  think  it  will  be 
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very  interesting,  but  that  I  shall  dislike 
it  very  much  as  again  putting  God  further 
off."  It  would  have  been  well  for  Charles 
Darwin  himself  and  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  men  whom  he  influenced  if  they 
had  kept  to  the  simple  faith  which 
Mrs.  Darwin  cherished. 

*** 

If  the  truth  were  known,  it  was  the 
false  witness  against  Darwin,  Huxley, 
and  Spencer,  and  the  unjust  attacks  on 
their  writings  by  Protestant  pulpiteers, 
that  intensified  their  antagonism  to  re- 
ligion. The  reader  who  would  have  proof 
of  this  statement  should  read  Prof.  Fiske's 
reminiscences  of  Herbert  Spencer.  A 
favorite  witticism  of  the  preacher's  was 
that  Darwin  had  not  proved  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ape  into  a  man,  but  had 
exemplified  the  degeneracy  of  man  into  the 
ape.  The  repetition  of  such  gibes  as  this 
provoked  a  Christian  friend  to  declare: 
"I  would  rather  take  my  chance  in  the 
future  life  with  such  a  man  as  Charles 
Darwin  than  with  many  thousands  who, 
saying,  'Lord!  Lord!'  and  wearing  the 
broadest  phylacteries,  show  very  faint 
conceptions  of  honor,  kindness,  or  the 
love  of  truth,  and  exhibit  an  attitude  of 
absolute  antithesis  to  the  most  elementary 
Christian  virtues." 


The  recent  death  of  the  Rev.  Salvatore 
Brandi,  S.  J.,  and  of  the  Rev.  David 
Phelan  removes  two  of  the  best  known 
Catholic  editors  of  our  time.  The  former, 
so  often  referred  to  as  "that  ardent 
spirit  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,"  was  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Cimlta  Cattolica  from  1905 
to  1913,  and  loomed  large  in  Roman 
dispatches,  his  editorial  utterances  on 
Vatican  policies  and  activities  enjoying 
exceptional  prestige.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Civilta's  staff  for  about 
fourteen  years  before  assuming  the  editor- 
ship. His  ordination  took  place  in  this 
country,  where  he  also  taught  philosophy 
and  theology  for  some  years.  Father 
Brandi  was  a  prolific  author,  and  his 


passing  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  apologetic 
corps  of  the  Church.  Fr.  Phelan  was 
the  founder  of  the  Western  Watchman, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  he  edited  until 
his  death,  and  the  author  and  translator 
of  a  number  of  important  books.  He  was 
a  hammer  of  heretics,  also  of  hierarchs; 
but,  like  Fr.  Brandi,  a  man  of  kind  heart 
as  well  as  of  strong  faith  and  deep  piety. 
We  bespeak  the  prayers  of  our  readers 
for  these  valiant  champions  of  the  Faith, 
so  like  each  other  in  some  respects,  so 
unlike  in  others,  and  now  united  in  death, 
at  rest  from  the  world's  turmoil.  They 
will  be  missed  as  much  by  their  enemies 
as  their  friends. 


An  interesting  photograph,  gratefully 
received  last  week  from  the  Mission  of 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  California,  repre- 
sents the  venerable  old  Indian,  Jose  de 
Gracia  Cruz,  the  last  of  the  Redmen  in 
the  locality,  in  the  act  of  presenting  to 
his  pastor  an  enormous  bunch  of  grapes, 
the  first  fruits  of  his  ancient  vine.  He 
has  always  observed  the  custom,  which 
dates  from  the  Mission  times,  of  offering 
"las  primicias"  to  the  Church.  The 
grapes  are  of  the  Old  Mission  variety, 
brought  to  California  so  long  ago  by  the 
beloved  Padres.  San  Juan  Capistrano  was 
founded  by  Fray  Junipero  Serra  himself, 
on  the  ist  of  November,  1776. 


If  our  New  England  exchanges  are  to 
be  believed,  bigotry  in  Massachusetts 
received  another  damaging  blow  in  the 
recent  Republican  primaries.  A  candidate 
who  supported  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, declared  publicly  in  circulars 
and  on  the  platform  to  be  aimed  at  the 
Church,  so  thoroughly  failed  to  impress 
his  friends  and  neighbors  with  the  justice 
of  his  cause  that  they  voted  three  to 
one  against  his  candidacy.  It  was  a 
lesson  that  was  exceptionally  well  merited, 
and  that  may  profitably  be  studied  by 
other  politicians  in  more  States  than 
Massachusetts, 


The  Soldier-Priest.* 


The  Adventurers. 


BY    ANNETTE     S.  DRISCOLI,. 


BY   MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


Cs)AID  low  on  the  field  of  battle, 

The  soldier  who  knew  no  fear 
Was  turning  his  thoughts  from  scenes  of  strife; 

For  he  knew  his  end  was  near. 

"Oh,   for  a  priest,"  he  murmured, 
"To  shrive  me  from  all  sin, 
That,  earth's  gates  closed,  the  portals  of  heav'n 
May  open  and  let  me  in! 

"I  have  fought  for  my  king  and  my  country, 

For  the  land  that  gave  me  birth; 
And  now  the  summons  has  come  to  me 
From  the  King  of  Heaven  and  earth." 

Near  by  him  another  lay  waiting, 
Life  ebbing  away  like  the  tide. 
"I   am  a  priest,"   he  said  to  the   nurse; 
"Help   me  to  reach  his  side." 

So  they  carried  him  to  his  comrade, 
And  briefly  confession  was  made; 

Then,  turning  again  to  the  nurse,  "Help  me 
To  make  the  Sign,"   he  said. 

And  the  Angel  of  Death  who  had  lingered 
For  this  beautiful  rite  to  be  o'er, 

Found  them,  and  bore  them  hand  in  hand 
Unto  the  peaceful  shore, 

Where  the  sounds  of  war  are  heard  not, 
Where  the  peace  of  God  holds  sway, — 

That  peace  which  His  Christ  has  promised  us 
Shall  never  be  taken  away. 

*    A  true  incident  of  the   Great  War. 


THE  great  Cardinal  Newman  in  some 
rules  of  conduct  which  he  wrote  for  a 
young  friend  advised  him  always  to  rise 
promptly  in  the  morning,  declaring  that 
the  actions  of  the  whole  day  would  be 
influenced  by  this  beginning.  Everything 
seems  to  go  wrong  the  day  we  are  lazy 
in  getting  out  of  bed. 


XVI. 

NE  day  Bertrand  had  received 
a  great  shock, — a  shock  which 
changed  his  point  of  view  of 
life.  He  and  John  Lockyard — one  of  the 
men  who  looked  after  the  pigs  —  were 
walking  near  the  big  pond  (it  was  almost 
a  lake)  just  outside  the  farmyard.  The 
pond  was  half  covered  with  ice.  Lock- 
yard  discovered  two  wild  ducks  entangled 
in  a  network  of  bushes  near  the  middle 
of  the  pond.  Their  legs  were  caught. 
A  better  net  could  not  have  been  devised. 
The  bushes  were  tied  tight  by  a  vine 
which  almost  stifled  their  growth.  Lock- 
yard  pulled  off  his  coat. 

"Wild  ducks  for  supper!"  he  said. 

"No, — it  is  not  worth  it.  There  will 
be  a  lot  in  the  pond  to-morrow.  They 
will  be  coming  in,  because  we  are  having 
frost,  and  there's  snow  promised  by  the 
clouds.  You  can  easily  get  a  dozen  with 
your  gun.  The  ice  will  not  hold,  and 
the  pond  has  a  treacherous  bottom.  / 
know,"  said  Bertrand,  thinking  of  his 
own  difficulties  in  the  pond  a  few  days 
before,  when  he  had  thrown  a  hockey  ball 
at  a  crow  and  endeavored  to  retrieve  it. 

"I'll  try,"  said  Lockyard,  not  pleased 
at  being  taught  something  about  an 
American  pond  by  a  French  boy.  He  took 
off  his  coat,  his  waistcoat,  and  his  boots 
and  socks. 

"It  is  not  worth  it!"  Bertrand  called 
out,  as  Lockyard  stepped  from  one  piece 
of  ice  to  another. 

The  ducks  struggled  more  fiercely  than 
ever  at  his  approach.  Mr.  Watson  came 
out  of  the  barn  at  this  moment.  He 
stopped  and  called  out: 
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"Come  back,  Dockyard!  It's  deep  out 
there!" 

Dockyard  leaned  forward,  grasped  the 
leg  of  the  nearest  duck,  lost  his  balance 
and  went  under  the  water.  The  other 
duck,  released,  flew  upward  with  a  cry 
of  joy. 

In  a  few  moments  Bertrand,  confident 
in  his  power  as  a  good  swimmer,  had 
thrown  off  his  outer  garments  and  shoes. 
He  hopped  from  one  cake  .of  ice  to  the 
other,  and  plunged  in  after  Dockyard . 
The  water  was  freezing,  but  Bertrand 
was  in  a  warm  glow.  It  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  drag  Lockyard  to  the  shore. 
Finally  he  was  safe,  standing  among  the 
dry  reeds,  shivering,  the  unfortunate  duck 
still  clasped  in  his  right  fist.  Bertrand 
laughed,  although  he  was  dripping. 

"There  is  a  tub  of  hot  water  in  the 
barn,"  said  Bertrand.  "Dockyard  had 
better  get  into  it  at  once.  The  stableman 
will  give  him  a  rub,  and  I'll  run  to  his 
house  for  dry  clothes." 

"Not  at  all!"  Mr.  Watson  spoke  rather 
impatiently.  "You  will  put  on  your  coat 
and  overcoat,  run  home  as  fast  as  you 
can,  and  get  to  bed.  The  stableman  will 
take  care  of  Dockyard. — Dockyard,  you're 
an  idiot,  to  risk  your  own  life  and  my 
nephew's  for  a  supper.  Go  straight  to  the 
barn  and  get  into  the  hot  bath." 

"I  can't  go,  sir"  (Lockyard  was  sin- 
cerely grateful),  "without  thanking  this 
young  gentleman  for  saving  my  life.  My 
wife  and  my  children  will  go  down  on 
their  knees  to  him,  sir." 

"What  for?"  asked  Mr.  Watson.  "I 
don't  think  they've  much  reason  to  be 
thankful.  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  a  fool 
like  you  in  my  family.  As  to  my  nephew, 
he  did  only  what  any  decent  young  man, 
who  knows  he  can  swim,  does  when  he 
sees  another  trying  to  drown  himself." 

"I   say  he  is  a  hero,   sir." 

"Go  into  the  tub  at  once!"  roared  Mr. 
Watson.  "As  to  you,  Bertrand,  you  did 
nothing  but  what  anybody  else  would  do 
in  your  place.  Run  home  now,  and  keep 
warm  till  dinner  time." 


Bertrand  went  home,  astonished.  He 
had  expected  that  his  uncle  would  call 
him  a  brave  boy  and  perhaps  give  him  a 
reward.  He  had  'often  imagined  himself 
as  the  hero  of  just  such  an  episode — at 
Mers,  for  instance;  and  then,  in  his 
dreams,  the  whole  population  had  come 
out  to  greet  him  with  bands  and  flags 
and  flowers;  the  mayor  and  the  cure  had 
publicly  thanked  him,  and  an  arch  had 
been  put  up  in  front  of  De  Value  house, 
with  the  legend,  "Bertrand  the  Hero." 

As  he  ran  home  he  reflected  that  things 
were  so  different  in  America.  His  uncle 
seemed  to  think  that  anybody  who  could 
swim  would  jump  in  to  save  anybody  that 
could  not.  How  differently  Vaucoubert 
would  have  behaved!  "Hero  of  beautiful 
France,"  he  would  have  said,  "come  to 
my  arms!  The  laurel  wreaths  of  glory 
await  thee."  On  the  whole,  however, 
Bertrand  concluded,  after  he  was  safe  in 
his  room,  refreshing  himself  with  a  hot 
lemonade,  that  a  warm  bed  was,  after 
all,  better  than  a  laurel  wreath. 

Mr.  Watson  congratulated  Bertrand  at 
dinner  on  his  quick  recovery,  and  an- 
nounced that  "the  duck-hunter  was  quite 
well.  The  hot  bath  did  it." 

"I  suppose,  Bertrand,"  Mr.  Watson 
remarked  the  next  day,  "that  you  ex- 
pected me  to  say  you  were  a  brave  boy, 
to  jump  into  the  water  after  that  idiot, 
Dockyard. " 

Bertrand  blushed. 

"Of  course  you  did!  Let  me  say  that 
I  think  it  requires  more  courage  very 
often  for  a  boy  to  tell  the  truth  than  to 
jump  into  the  water  after  a  drowning 
person.  If  you  had,  under  trying  tempta- 
tion, told  the  truth  when  it  seemed  to 
be  your  personal  interest  not  to  do  so, 
I  should  have  thought  your  action  more 
heroic.  Do  you  understand  me?" 

When  people  to  whom  Lockyard  had 
told  the  story  of  his  perilous  adventure 
tried  to  congratulate  Bertrand,  he  laughed 
and  said:  "I  only  helped  Lockyard  to 
get  his  duck."  If  it  had  not  been  for  his 
uncle's  attitude,  Bertrand  would  have 
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tired  everybody  by  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  details:  "And  then,  just  as  Lock- 
yard  was  suffocating,  I —  Or,  "The 
moment  he  disappeared  in  the  freezing 
water,  I  plunged  after  him — 

"No  I's!''  said  his  uncle;  and  it  was 
a  lesson  to  Bertrand, — a  very  good  lesson. 

But  now  that  Captain  de  Value  and 
Amelie  and  Vaucoubert  knew  that  he  had 
lost  his  voice,  he  was  happy.  He  was 
sure  that  his  father  loved  him  none  the 
less.  And  here  they  all  were,  together 
under  one  roof!  His  voice,  he  knew, 
would  never  return;  but  that  would  not 
prevent  him  from  doing  his  duty  and 
making  his  father  proud  of  him. 

While  Mr.  Watson,  Vaucoubert,  and 
Amelie  were  practising  at  the  piano  in 
the  East  Room,  and  Captain  de  Value 
was  sitting  near  the  big  window  listening 
to  the  three,  Bertrand  remembered  that  he 
had  left  in  the  barn  a  bag  of  chestnuts 
carefully  saved  for  the  home-coming  of 
Amelie.  It  would  be  delightful  to  roast 
them  at  the  big  grate.  He  ran  through 
the  dining  room,  through  the  butler's 
pantry,  and  out  4nto  the  garden  at  the 
back.  He  passed  to  the  side  of  the  barn. 
In  the  light  behind  the  thin  curtains  of 
the  window,  he  saw  his  father's  face.  He 
stopped  to  look  at  it,  and  then  went  on, 
murmuring,  "Dear  papa!"  How  happy 
he  was ! 

A  woman  in  a  black  cloak  came  out  of 
the  arbor. 

"Dear  papa!"  she  whispered  sarcastic- 
ally. "You'll  not  see  your  dear  papa  very 
soon,  if  ever. — Come!  We'll  catch  him 
as  he  comes  out  of  the  barn;  the  auto- 
mobile is  ready." 

A  man,  thus  addressed,  joined  the 
woman.  As  the  light  from  the  window 
shone  upon  them  for  a  moment,  Bertrand 
might  have  easily  known  them.  They 
were  the  Simon  couple  who  had  met 
Vaucoubert  on  the  train  from  Chicago. 

These  two  softly  followed  the  boy,  and 
watched  him  as  he  turned  the  key  of  the 
barn  door.  Full  of  happiness,  he  tried 
to  sing.  There  was  a  good  note  or  two 


and  a  series  of  discord.  He  tried  again: 
only  flatted  notes  resulted.  The  key  did 
not  turn  easily;  Bertrand,  still  singing, 
examined  it  carefully  by  the  glow  of  his 
pocket  electric  light. 

The  man  and  woman  drew  back  into 
the  shadow. 

"He  has  lost  his  voice!"  murmured 
Simon. 

"He  sings  like  a  crow.  It  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  take  him,  Simon.  We  must 
find  another  'Little  Prince.'  If  we  could 
only  have  kept  him  when  we  had  him!" 

"Come!"  replied  Simon.  "Our  time  has 
been  wasted." 

And  these  two  dark  shadows  crept 
away.  The  automobile  glided  softly  over 
the  well-kept  road.  Captain  de  Value,  as 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  lamp  from 
the  window,  did  not  realize  that  his  son 
had  escaped  a  great  danger  because  he 
had  lost  his  voice.  To  Bertrand,  the  loss 
of  voice  was  a  serious  affliction,  because 
people  would  never  "pet"  him  now,  and 
say  how  "angelic"  he  was.  For  his  own 
sake,  it  seemed  a  good  thing  that  his 
voice  had  gone.  A  conceited  boy  is  very 
unpleasant  to  other  persons,  and  he  soon 
becomes  so  vain  that  all  the  strong 
qualities  of  his  character  disappear.  As 
to  the  Simons,  one  can  quite  safely  say 
that  justice  eventually  overtook  them. 

When  Bertrand  returned  with  the  chest- 
nuts, the  group  at  the  piano  were  singing 
a  hymn  to  the  Guardian  Angel: 

"O  Angel  dear,  so  wise  and  strong, 

To  whom  God  gave  me!    in  your  care 
I  shall  feel  safe  the  whole  night  long, 
And  in  your  love  and  kindness  share." 

It  was  not  easy  to  walk  in  the  paths 
and  roads  near  Mr.  Watson's  house. 
The  ground  was  wet;  the  mud  was  sticky 
and  of  the  consistency  of  leather.  This 
kept  Captain  de  Value  in  the  house,  and 
his  health  suffered.  Mr.  Watson  was  in 
high  boots,  encrusted  with  mud,  when 
he  was  not  at  his  meals  or  at  the  piano 
with  Vaucoubert.  He  had  two  passions — 
farming  and  music, — and  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  for  him  to  have  Vaucoubert  with 
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him.  He  was  naturally  very  much  con- 
cerned about  Captain  de  Value's  health. 

Amelie  and  Bertrand  were  driven  in  a 
carriage  to  school:  they  could  not  walk. 
And  this  astonished  them,  accustomed  as 
they  had  been  to  the  good  roads  in 
France.  Bertrand  liked  his  school;  Amelie 
did  not  like  hers.  In  the  first  place,  she 
objected  to  going  to  school  at  all.  No 
girls  that  she  knew  in  France  went  to 
school  every  day ;  they  all  had  governesses 
at  home.  And  she  had  never  met  any 
of  these  girls  before,  and  she  knew  nothing 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  And,  then, 
only  the  Mother  Superior  spoke  French. 
She  did  not  like  the  school  at  all.  Mr. 
Watson  laughed,  and  Captain  de  Value 
was  amused. 

"I  imagine  that  your  mother  went  to 
that  kind  of  school,"  said  the  latter. 

"How  horrid  for  mamma!"  protested 
Amelie. 

"Don't  put  on  airs,  dear,"  said  her 
granduncle.  "You'll  get  used  to  it." 

A  heavy  snowstorm,  followed  by  a 
strong  frost,  changed  Amelie' s  point  of 
view.  She  and  Bertrand  went  across  the 
fields  on  snowshoes  to  school  every  day, 
and  nothing  could  induce  her  to  stay  at 
home  even  for  a  half  day.  The  winter 
sports  delighted  her,  and  Bertrand  was 
happy  "as  a  cricket."  Amelie  learned 
very  soon  that  she  should  not  apply 
French  ideas  to  a  country  so  different  from 
her  own.  To  begin  with,  she  exclaimed 
against  "chops"  and  potatoes  and  porridge 
for  breakfast.  "It  is  savage!"  she  said. 
"In  France,  a  roll  and  coffee  with  milk 
was  enough."  Bertrand  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  went  on  calmly  eating  sausages 
and  even  hot  cakes  in  the  morning.  And 
after  a  time  Amelie  found  that  a  roll 
and.  coffee  at  half-past  seven  were  not 
enough.  At  twelve  o'clock  she  was  so 
hungry  as  to  feel  "unladylike,"  as  she 
phrased  it;  and  she  was  glad  to  accept 
the  gift  of  an  additional  sandwich  from 
a  fellow-pupil,  "whose  parents  she  did 
not  know." 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Robin's  Mission. 


BY    MARGARET    SLINEY. 


,ITTLB  Tom  had  been  very  ill 
for  many  weeks, — so  ill,  indeed, 
that  his  good  friend,  Dr.  Marshall, 
began  to  look  grave  when  he  visited 
his  little  patient.  The  kind  doctor  had 
never  seen  so  slow  a  recovery  from 
scarlet  fever,  and  was  greatly  troubled  to 
find  that  the  boy  could  not  be  roused 
from  a  stupor  that  seemed  to  envelop 
his  senses. 

"If  something  could  be  found  to  arouse 
Tom's  interest,  I  should  feel  confident  of 
saving  his  life,"  the  doctor  said  to  the 
boy's  anxious  parents  one  day.  "Without 
some  stimulus,  the  body  must  surrender 
to  this  strange  apathy." 

So  father  brought  home  new  and  curious 
toys;  mother  studied  her  cook-book  to 
find  recipes  for  new  dainties  to  tempt 
the  failing  appetite;  and  Brother  Bill 
spent  many  hours  in  the  sick  room  telling 
Tom  about  his  boyish  sports,  and  the 
clever  tricks  of  Laddie,  his  pet  collie.  All 
kinds  of  pets  were  brought  to  the  bedside. 
A  playful  gray-and-white  kitten  tried 
in  vain,  by  her  funny  antics,  to  win  any 
attention  from  the  quiet  little  figure  in 
the  bed.  A  soft  white  rabbit,  which  at 
one  time  would  have  been  most  dear  to 
the  childish  heart,  was  unnoticed.  Prince, 
the  pet  driving  horse,  was  brought  close 
to  the  house,  that  he  might  look  in  at 
his  little  friend;  but  his  soft  whinny 
brought  no  response  from  the  strangely 
quiet  child,  no  gleam  of  interest. 

One  day  Brother  Bill  was  going  to  the 
store  on  some  errand  for  his  mother,  when 
he  found  on  the  hard  stone  walk  a 
tiny  robin  that  had  fallen  out  of  its 
nest.  The  mother  bird  with  anxious  cries 
hovered  above  on  the  branch  of  the  tree, 
seemingly  unable  to  help  her  too  ambi- 
tious baby.  Bill  picked  up  the  unfortunate 
and  placed  it  on  the  grass  under  the 
tree,  where  the  hot  sun  could  not  strikt 
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it  so  fiercely,  and  went  on  his  errand. 
Upon  his  return,  he  saw  it  still  lying 
where  he  had  left  it,  and  the  mother  bird 
still  uttering  vain  cries  of  distress. 

Bill,  though  seemingly  a  rough  boy, 
had  a  tender  heart,  and  many  were  the 
plans  that  he  talked  over  with  his  mother 
for  putting  the  robin  back  in  the  nest. 
His  mother  finally  suggested  that  he  leave 
it  a  few  hours,  to  give  the  mother  bird 
time  to  save  it,  if  she  could;  and  then, 
if  she  deserted  it,  that  he  bring  it  home 
and  care  for.  it. 

Bill  considered  this  a  good  plan,  so  at 
two  o'clock  he  hurried  down  the  street 
to  the  tree  under  which  the  robin  lay. 
It  was  a  very  sad-looking  bird  indeed; 
for  it  was  apparently  gasping  its  life 
away,  and  the  mother  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Carefully  and  tenderly  Bill  carried 
the  injured  one  home  and  placed  it  in  a 
soft  basket.  Then,  to  his  great  delight, 
the  small  bill  opened  wide  to  receive  the 
bread  and  milk  which  he  dropped  into  it. 

"Mother,  I  believe  it  will  live.  And, 
mother,  maybe  Tom  will  notice  and  care 
for  it.  Let's  try." 

A  strange  excitement  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  two  when  they  took  the  funny, 
naked  little  bird,  that  looked  much  like  a 
frog,  to  the  bedside  of  little  Tom. 

"See,  Tom,"  said  Bill,  "here's  a  little 
fellow  sicker  than  you  are.  I  found  him 
after  he  had  fallen  from  the  nest.  Won't 
you  help  us  take  care  of  him,  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  fly  sometime?" 

The  large  blue  eyes  turned  slowly  at 
this  appeal,  and  looked  long  at  the  baby 
robin.  Then  a  thin  weak  hand  was  put 
out  to  touch  the  wobbly  head;  and  Tom's 
voice,  with  just  a  wee  bit  of  interest  in 
it  said:  "Get  a  worm  for  him,  Bill." 

The  small  brother  flew  to  obey;  while 
the  mother,  with  happy  tears  in  her  eyes, 
encouraged  the  newly-found  interest,  with 
a  great  hope  in  her  heart  that  God, 
"who  noteth  every  sparrow's  fall,"-  was 
going  to  save  her  boy. 

When  father  returned  that  evening,  he 
knew,  from  the  somersaults  Bill  was  turn- 


ing as  he  came  to  meet  him,  that  some 
good  news  was  in  store;  and  the  impres- 
sion was  confirmed  when  he  saw  his  wife's 
face  free  from  the  lines  of  sorrow  and 
trouble  that  had  lately  marred  its  beauty. 

Little  Tom  never  lost  the  interest  once 
roused.  He  became  head  nurse  and 
attendant  for  the  tiny  stranger.  The 
robin's  basket  was  placed  close  to  his 
bed,  where  he  could  feed  the  wee  occupant 
with  the  bread  and  milk  and  "meat 
worms,"  as  Bill  called  them,  that  mother 
scraped  from  the  steak.  And  well  were  his 
kindly  ministrations  rewarded.  In  two 
or  three  days  the  naked  little  body  began 
to  show  the  pin  feathers.  Tom  watched 
with  interest  to  see  what  color  they  would 
be,  for  he  was  eager  to  see  the  reddish 
breast  that  distinguishes  all  robins.  He 
had  not  many  more  days  to  wait.  At  the 
end  of  a  week,  his  pet  had  quite  a  fine 
coat  of  feathers  on  his  back  and  wings, 
and  the  prettiest  brownish-red  breast  any 
bird  could  desire.  The  next  week  Tom 
began  to  watch  the  tail  lengthen,  and 
the  little  head  assume  that  upright  poise 
so  full  of  eagerness  and  beauty. 

Every  day  the  bird  displayed  some  new 
attractive  grace.  His  imperative  calls  in 
the  early  morning  were  a  constant  delight 
to  the  sick  boy ;  and,  even  though  they 
disturbed  the  child's  sleep,  Dr.  Marshall 
would  not  think  of  forbidding  them.  "The 
robin,"  he  said,  "can  do  more  good 
for  him  than  I  can."  Sometimes  "make- 
believe  fights,"  as  Tom  described  them 
to  his  father,  took  place  on  the  counter- 
pane,— Tom  softly  tapping  the  little  four- 
toed  feet,  and  Robin  valiantly  defending 
them  with  determined  bill. 

Then  there  were  the  first  attempts  to 
fly.  Quite  wonderful  they  were,  for  little 
Robin  had  had  no  mother  to  teach  him. 
First  there  were  the  fluttering  springs 
from  chair  to  chair,  then  a  little  longer 
flight  from  the  floor  to  the  table,  and  soon 
an  ambitious  passage  from  the  floor  to 
the  top  of  the  bedpost.  And  how  proud 
Tom  was  of  his  little  friend's  perseverance! 
Quite  an  object  lesson  it  was  to  any  boy; 
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for  no  matter  how  often  the  bird  failed 
to  reach  his  goal,  he  never  was  too  dis- 
couraged to  try  again.  When  Brother  Bill 
bounded  into  the  room,  as  he  often  did, 
Tom  shrieked  with  delight  to  see  Robin 
fly  with  sure  aim  to  the  top  of  Bill's 
tousled  brown  head.  Then  Bill  would 
constitute  himself  a  circus  horse  and 
prance  around  the  room,  while  Robin  held 
his  position  with  all  the  agility  of  a 
skilful  performer. 

It  rather  troubled  Tom  that  Robin 
had  no  practice  in  getting  his  food.  When 
he  saw  him  vigorously  pulling  imaginary 
worms  out  of  the  rugs,  he  determined  to 
hurry  up  and  get  well,  so  that  he  might 
take  his  pet  out  on  the  lawn  to  practise 
on  real  worms. 

Happy  indeed  were  these  days  for  the 
little  family;  for,  with  all  this  fun  and 
interest,  Tom  was  rapidly  growing  strong 
again,  and  was  soon  able  to  be  out  in 
the  big  yard,  where  his  little  protege 
was  learning  to  live  the  life  that  Nature 
intended  for  him.  Tenderly  watched  by 
his  little  master,  he  hopped  over  the 
green  grass,  and,  like  any  experienced 
robin,  cocked  his  head  to  listen  for  the 
worms  his  strong  bill  so  easily  pulled  up. 

Five  weeks  had  now  passed,  and  Tom 
was  almost  well  again.  His  mother  began 
to  anticipate  the  flight  of  his  pet;  for 
well  she  knew  that  the  call  of  the  wild 
would  surely  draw  him  to  his  fellows. 
So  she  talked  to  her  boy,  and  made  him 
realize  that  separation  from  his  pet  must 
surely  come;  for  not  for  the  world  would 
she  have  the  little  wild  creature  im- 
prisoned in  a  cage.  „ 

One  bright  July  morning  Dr.  Marshall 
and  the  family  were  gathered  on  the  front 
veranda,  and  all  were  watching  with 
interest  Robin,  who  was  busily  getting 
his  breakfast  in  the  rich  lawn.  Up  in 
the  trees  could  be  heard  the  twittering 
and  singing  of  the  many  birds  that  loved 
to  frequent  the  neighborhood.  The  robins 
flew  down  upon  the  grass  and  uttered 
soft  invitations,  as  Tom  guessed,  'to  his 
little  playmate.  And  he  must  have  been 


right;  for  Robin  was  surely  interested 
in  them.  Back  and  forth  he  flitted  from 
a  branch  of  the  nearest  tree  to  Tom's 
shoulder;  and  finally,  twittering  a  little 
farewell,  he  flew  with  strong  wings  across 
to  the  neighboring  grove. 

The  bird  life  had  called  him,  and  his 
human  friends  knew  that  they  should 
have  him  with  them  no  more.  Tom's  eyes 
filled  with  tears;  but,  at  Bill's  happy 
suggestion  that  Robin  would  surely  come 
back  next  year  to  nest  in  their  own  oak 
tree,  his  face  broke  into  a  happy  smile. 
Dr.  Marshall  looked  at  the  face  of  his 
little  patient,  now  glowing  with  returning 
health,  and  the  slender  form  taking  on 
new  lines  of  strength;  and,  realizing  fully 
what  had  brought  about  the  happy 
change,  murmured  humbly:  "Strange 
indeed  are  the  ways  of  Providence." 


Seeing  the  King. 


While  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Ver- 
mandois  one  day,  King  Henry  IV.,  of 
France,  lost  his  way.  After  wandering 
about  for  some  time  he  met  a  peasant, 
whom  he  asked  to  be  his  guide.  The 
peasant  consented,  and  as  they  walked 
along  he  said: 

"Sir,  you  must  be  one  of  the  head 
officers  of  the  King,  whom  I  have  never 
seen.  Won't  you  be  kind  enough  to  get 
me  a  sight  of  him?" 

"Willingly,"  replied  Henry.  "When  we 
reach  the  royal  party,  all  you  need  do 
is  to  stay  close  to  me;  and  among  all 
who  are  there  just  remark  the  one  who 
keeps  his  hat  on, — that  will  be  the  King." 

They  reached  the  rendezvous  in  due 
time;  and  the  courtiers,  who  had  been 
growing  uneasy  at  the  King's  absence, 
hastened  to  meet  him,  their  hats  in  their 
hands. 

Henry  turned  to  the  peasant  at  his  side 
and  inquired: 

"  Well,  do  you  see  now  who  the  King  is.'' " 

"Faith,  sir,"  came  the  reply,  "it  must 
be  either  you  or  me;  for  we're  the  only 
ones  who  are  wearing  our  hats." 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


— We  welcome  a  new  edition  (the  fourth) 
of  "The  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  Explained 
in  the  Form  of  Questions  and  Answers,  Arranged 
and  Illustrated  for  School  Use,"  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  J.  Baierl,  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester. 
It  is  an  excellent  text-book,  well  deserving  of 
the  popularity  it  has  attained. 

— "Advanced  Typewriting  and  Office  Train- 
ing," by  Meyer  E.  Zinman,  M.  A.  (Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons),  will  be  found  an  excellent  aid  in  pre- 
paring for  the  Regents'  examination  in  type- 
writing, and  in  acquiring  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  what  pertains  to  a  stenographer  and 
typist.  It  is  a  conveniently  produced  book  of 
124  pages,  and  is  sold  for  40  cts. 

— Some  improvements  will  be  noticed  in  the 
calendar  for  1916  issued  by  the  Mt.  Carmel 
Guild,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  its  charitable  works.  The  Introit  of  the 
Mass  is  given  for  each  of  the  Sundays;  and 
the  quotations,  in  prose  and  verse,  for  other 
days,  all  fresh  selections,  are  largely  from 
Catholic  writers.  "The  Catholic  Calendar,"  as 
it  is  called,  is  skilfully  printed  in  brown  ink, 
on  superior  paper;  and  the  pages  are  fastened 
with  a  durable  silk  cord.  It  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
as  well  as  usefulness.  Price  by  mail,  60  cts. 

— Arriving  in  a  neat  little  box,  "The  Glad 
Hand  and  Other  Grips  on  Life,"  by  Humphrey 
J.  Desmond  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  makes  a 
favorable  impression  on  the  receiving  hand  and 
eye.  The  favorableness  of  this  impression  is 
extended  to  the  contents  of  the  little  book 
when  the  receiving  mind  dips  into  it.  Mr. 
Desmond  writes  these  inspiring  essays  well 
because  he  has  read  well.  A  good  part  of  their 
effectiveness  lies  in  the  apt  quotation  in  which 
they  abound.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  author 
something  to  say  on  his  own  account,  or  a 
telling  way  of  delivering  his  own  reflections. 
There  are  nine  chapter  headings  to  this  gospel 
of  optimism  and  efficiency. 

— From  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  comes  a  translation  of  "The 
Wondrous  Childhood  of  the  Most  Holy  Mother 
of  God,"  by  Blessed  John  Eudes,  with  a  preface 
by  the  Rev.  John  O'Reilly,  C.  J.  M.  A  twofold 
desire,  we  are  told  in  the  "Translator's  Note," 
prompted  this  translation — namely,  to  increase 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  make 
better  known  to  the  English-speaking  religious 
public  the  Blessed  Eudes  himself,  founder  of 
the  Congregation  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  of 
the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of  the  Refuge 


and  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  original  work 
was  dedicated  by  its  saintly  author  to  "all 
religious  women  employed  in  the  work  of 
education."  The  original  and  this  present 
translation  are  duly  approved;  though,  for 
ourselves,  we  do  not  approve  of  the  phrasing, — 
"our  divine  Mary."  The  volume  is  well  printed 
and  put  up  in  a  box. 

-"Luther's  Claim  to  a  Divine  Mission"  is 
rather  thoroughly  discussed,  and  that  means 
completely  disposed  of,  by  the  Rev.  Lucian 
Johnston,  in  a  fifty-page  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  International  Catholic  Truth  Society.  It 
is  Fr.  Johnston's  charitable  conclusion  that 
Martin  Luther  was  "partly  deranged."  "Per- 
sonally," he  writes,  "I  rather  think  that  Luther 
was  a  victim  of  what  modern  physicians  term 
paranoia,  which  gradually  came  upon  him  like 
the  madness  of  Saul." 

— The  Very  Rev.  J.  O'Boyle,  the  Irish  priest 
whose  studies  in  American  history,  entitled 
"From  Washington  to  Roosevelt,"  met  with 
notable  favor  a  few  years  ago,  has  produced 
a  "Life  of  George  Washington,  the  Father  of 
Modern  Democracy."  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.)  A  i2mo  of  382  pages,  it  contains  an 
Introduction  (18  pp.),  thirty-two  chapters,  two 
appendices,  and  thirteen  illustrations.  Fr. 
O'Boyle's  viewpoint  may  be  understood  from 
this  statement:  "To  me  it  seems  obvious  that 
the  aim  of  nations  [those  now  at  war]  after 
peace  has  been  achieved  should  be  to  federate 
on  a  plan  analogous  to  that  adopted  in  America 
after  the  Revolution."  The  work  is  well  written, 
with  a  due  sense  of  perspective  and  proportion, 
and  in  an  altogether  appreciative  and  sym- 
pathetic vein. 

—The  publication  of  the  "Collected  Poems" 
of  Conde  Benoist  Fallen  (P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons) 
takes  one  back  more  than  a  quarter  century 
in  the  life  of  Catholic  letters  in  America.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  day  that  was  not  even  fin  de 
siecle:  it  was  pre-Thompsonian,  and  no  breath 
of  our  present  vagaries  rippled  the  surface  of 
its  flowing  numbers.  Tennyson  was  the  lord 
of  that  day,  its  mould  of  fashion  and  glass  of 
form;  and  Tennyson's  fashion  and  form  look 
out  at  one  from  almost  every  page  of  this 
collected  edition.  Indeed,  in  at  least  one 
instance,  it  seems  hardly  a  reflection  but  the 
very  figure  of  the  great  laureate  himself.  In 
"The  Death  of  Sir  Lancelot"  Dr.  Fallen  has 
got  very  close  to  the  authentic  utterance  of 
his  master.  The  poem  which  best  represents 
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his  original  thinking  is,  perhaps,  "The  New 
Rubaiyat,"  in  the  sixth  line  of  which,  by  the 
way,  there  is  an  obvious  proof  error.  On  the 
whole,  this  volume  is  well  produced,  and  it 
was  worth  producing  well. 

— We  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  many 
readers — admirers  of  the  strenuous  life,  prim- 
itive man,  elemental  force,  etc. — who  will 
characterize  "The  Promise,"  by  James  B. 
Hendrix  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  as  a  "red- 
blood  story";  nor  do  we  deny  that  in  a  good 
many  respects  it  is  an  interesting  tale  of  romantic 
adventure.  At  the  same  time  the  author  has 
made  his  hero  something  of  a  superman, 
sufficient  unto  himself  in  all  combats,  even  in 
those  internal  ones  which  no  real  man  ever 
won  without  the  spur  of  religious  sentiment 
and  supernatural  assistance;  he  has  libelled 
the  loggers  or  "lumberjacks"  of  the  Great 
Northwest,  not  all  of  whom  are  the  irreligious, 
immoral  desperadoes  he  would  make  them 
out  to  be;  and  he  has  defaced  his  pages  with 
such  a  caricature  of  the  Irish  "brogue"  as 
makes  the  printed  speech  of  Fallen  and  Daddy 
Dunnigan  a  thing  of  horror. 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Wondrous   Childhood  of    the  Most  Holy 

Mother    of     God."      Blessed    John    Eudes. 

$1.50. 
"Life    of    George    Washington,    the    Father    of 

Modern      Democracy."        Very      Rev.      J. 

Boyle.     $i. 
"The   Glad    Hand   and   Other  Grips   on  Life." 

Humphrey  Desmond.    50  cts. 
"Collected  Poems."     Conde  B.  Fallen.    $1.35. 
"A    Primer   of    Peace   and    War."     Fr.    Charles 

Plater,   S.   J.     85   cts. 
"The  Democratic  Rhine-Maid."    Franklin  Kent 

Gifford.    $1.25. 
"What    a-    Man    Wills."      Mrs.    G.     De    Home 

Vaizey.    $1.35. 
"The  Missions  and  Missionaries  of  California." 

Fr.  Z.  Engelhardt,  O.  F.  M.    Vol.  IV.    $3. 
"The   Temples   of   the   Eternal."     Rev.    James 

Meagher,  D.   D.    $i. 


"Some    New    Sources    for    the    Life    of    Blessed 

Agnes    of    Bohemia."      Walter    W.    Seton, 

M.   A.,    D.    Litt.     $2. 
"History  of  the  Church.    From  the  Renaissance 

to   the    French    Revolution."      Rev.    James 

McCaffrey.     Two  vols.    $3.50. 
"The    Woodneys:     An    American    Family."     J. 

Breckenridge   Ellis.     $i. 
"The  Sacred   Heart   the  Source   of    Grace    and 

Virtue."    Rev.  Arthur  Devine,  C.  P.    75  cts. 
"Pulpit    Themes.     Adjumenta   Oratoris   Sacri." 

Rev.  F.  X.  Schouppe,  S.  J.    Translated  by 

the  Rev.  P.  A.  Beecher,  M.  A.,  D.  D.   $2.75. 
"Conferences  to  Children  on  Practical  Virtue." 

Abbe  P.  Verdrie.    60  cts. 
"Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.    With 

Introductions     and     Commentary."       Rev. 

Joseph  MacRory,  D.  D.    $2.75. 
"Sermon    Plans    for    all    the    Sundays    of    the 

Year."    Abbe  H.  Lesetre.    $i. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Brummer,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Cincinnati;  and  Rev.  M.  J.  Murphy,  diocese 
of  Springfield. 

Sister  M.  Laurentine,  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame;  Sister  M.  Elzear,  Sisters  of  Mercy;  and 
Mother  M.  Mechtildes,  Order  of  St.  Ursula. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Green,  Mrs.  Frances 
Glascott,  Mr.  Michael  White,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Smith,  Mr.  John  Vaughan,  Miss  Rose  Car- 
michael,  Mr.  Joseph  Silk,  Mr.  Hyacinthe 
Bardet,  Mr.  Peter  Lacy,  Mrs.  Mary  Dwen,  Mr. 
George  Le  Blanc,  Mrs.  Christina  Schmidt,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Flood,  Mr.  J.  A.  Russell,  Mrs.  Mary 
McLaughlin,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Sullivan,  Mr.  James  Sullivan,  Mr.  Leonard 
Mitchell,  Mr.  G.  V.  Bourget,  Sr.,  Mr.  George 
de  Lisle,  Mrs.  Cecilia  Maglone,  Miss  Regina 
Maglone,  Mr. William  Lively,  Mr.  M.  F.  Mockler, 
Mr.  E.  F.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  James  Taylor. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  starving  children  in  China:  K.  V.  K., 
$2;  L.  C.,  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  $i ;  F. 
V.,  $i;  G.  M.  J.,  $1.25;  K.  O.  M.,  $5;  Friend 
(Dakota),  $2;  M.  S.  McS.,  $2;  A.  H.,  $2;  little 
tots  (Duluth),  $5;  Friend  (Conn.),  $i;  Mrs.  D., 
$2;  Miss  E.  M.,  $10 ;  Friend  (Little  Falls),  $2; 
Friends  (Frampton),  $2.25;  E.  B.,  $5.  For  the 
Foreign  Missions:  V.  S.,  $19;  a  priest,  $5;  D. 
J.  F.,  $i. 
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At  Cana  of  Galilee. 


BY    GEORGE    BENSON    HEWETSON. 

"And  the  Mother  of  Jesus  was  there." 
"\N  earthen  jars  of  coarse  and  common  clay 

The  servants  placed  the  water  fresh  and  clean, 

Before  the  wonder-working   Nazarene, 
That  with  that  water  He  might  have  His  way. 
His  Mother  and  disciples  on  that  day 

Were   there   to   tell   mankind   what   they   had 
seen, — 

His  little  Church,  without  which  had  not  been 
His  world-wide  Church  His  wonders  to  display. 

Not  in  large  cities  nor  through  costly  things 
Worketh  His  miracles,  the  King  of  kings; 

Of  lowliest  objects  makes  He  means  divine, 
That  outcast,  unbefriended,  rich  and  poor, 
Might  of  His  power  almighty  thus  be  sure, — 

For  this  He  turned  the  water  into  wine. 


"Seek  Thyself  in  Me." 


BY  THE  RT.  REV.  ALEXANDER  MACDONAL,D. 
x 

T  is  related  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Teresa  that  on  one  occasion  she 
invited  her  brother,  Lorenzo  de 
Cepeda,  to  write  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  "Seek  thyself  in  Me,"  which  the 
Lord  had  given  her  in  prayer.  Hearing 
of  this,  the  Bishop  of  Avita  ordered  also 
Francis  of  Salcedo,  Father  Julian  of  Avila, 
and  St.  John  of  the  Cross  to  put  in  writing 
their  thoughts  upon  the  same  theme.  The 
four  treatises  were  sent  to  Toledo,  where 
Teresa  was  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  her 


spiritual  daughters.  Though  the  saint  was 
suffering  from  'so  violent  a  headache  that 
she  could  with  difficulty  see  to  read/ 
she  set  herself  at  once  to  examine  the 
papers,  and  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Avila 
the  following  commentary,  which  goes  in 
Spain  by  the  name  of  La  Carta  del  Veyamen 
("The  Bantering  Letter"): 

"Unless  I  were  obliged,  my  Lord,  under 
obedience,  I  should  not  answer;  and  for 
good  reasons  I  should  refuse  to  judge  the 
subject  under  discussion.  Not,  indeed,  as 
our  Sisters  here  will  have  it,  because  my 
brother  being  one  of  the  rival  competitors, 
my  affection  for  him  would  have  given 
reason  to  suspect  me  of  partiality.  No; 
for  all  the  competitors  are  dear  to  me, 
having  all  helped  me  in  my  labors.  My 
brother,  too,  was  the  last  comer,  having 
appeared  only  as  we  finished  drinking 
the  chalice;  but  he  also  shared  it,  and 
shall  have  an  even  larger  share  later,  by 
the  grace  of  God.  May  God  grant  that 
I  say  nothing  which  may  cause  me  to 
be  denounced  to  the  Inquisition!  For  my 
head  is  tired  out  with  the  many  letters, 
and  other  things,  I  have  had  to  write 
since  last  night.  But  obedience  can  do 
everything  with  me;  and  I  am  going  to 
comply,  well  or  ill,  with  your  lordship's 
orders.  I  should  have  liked  to  take  a  little 
more  time  to  read  and  enjoy  the  papers, 
but  this  has  not  been  possible  for  me. 

"It  appears,  then,  that  the  words  in 
question  come  from  the  Spouse  of  our 
souls,  who  says  to  them:  'Seek  thyself 
in  Me.'  I  do  not  require  more  to  conclude 
that  Don  Francisco  is  beside  the  question 
when  he  says  it  signifies  that  God  is 
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present  in  everything.  Truly  a  grand 
discovery!  He  has  much  to  say,  too, 
about  the  understanding  and  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  God.  Now,  we  know  that 
the  understanding  is  not  actively  exercised 
in  this  union;  how,  then,  is  it  going  to 
seek?  What  David  says,  'I  shall  hearken 
to  what  the  Lord  speaketh  in  me,'*  pleases 
me  much;  for  it  is  not  to  be  made  little 
of,  this  talk  of  peace  in  the  powers  of  the 
soul;  though  the  Royal  Psalmist  is  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  of  his  people.  But 
I  do  not  pretend  to  find  nothing  of  good 
in  all  that  he  [Don  Francisco]  says;  and 
so  I  simply  repeat  that  he  does  not  keep 
to  the  point,  because  the  words  of  the  text 
are  not,  'Let  us  hear,'  but,  'Let  us  seek.' 

" But  there  is  worse  to  come;  and  unless 
Don  Francisco  retracts  at  once,  I  shall 
have  to  denounce  him  to  my  neighbor, 
the  Inquisition.  He  is  ever  saying  and 
repeating  in  his  paper,  '  St.  Paul  says 
this,'  'The  Holy  Ghost  expresses  Himself 
in  this  way';  and  yet  he  sums  up  by 
saying  that  his  essay  is  full  of  follies.  He 
certainly  will  have  to  retract  as  soon  as . 
he  can,  or  he  will  see  what  will  happen! 

"Father  Julian  begins  well  but  ends 
badly,  and  he  certainly  will  not  get  the 
prize.  He  is  not  asked  to  explain  how  the 
created  and  the  Uncreated  Light  become 
united,  but  only  how  we  are  to  seek 
ourselves  in  God.  Neither  do  we  wish 
to  know  how  a  soul  feels  who  is  perfectly 
united  with  her  Creator, — whether  she  is 
one  with  Him,  how  she  differs  from  her 
divine  Objective,  and  so  on.  As  I  take 
it,  these  questions  are  quite  beside  the 
mark.  And  even  if  they  were  not,  the 
difference  that  exists  between  the  Creator 
and  the  creature  ought  to  be  wrell  within 
the  limits  of  our  comprehension. 

"Again,  what  does  Father  Julian  mean 
by  saying,  'When  the  soul  is  purified'? 
I,  for  my  part,  believe  that  here  virtue 
and  purification  of  soul  are  short  of 
enough,  because  the  thing  is  wholly  above 
nature,  given  by  God  to  whom  He  wills. 

*  "For  He  will  speak  peace  unto  His  people." 
(Ps.  Ixxxiv,  9.) 


And  if  anything  serves  to  predispose  the 
soul  to  receive  it,  it  is  love.  But  I  forgive 
him  his  digressions,  because  he  has  at 
least  one  merit:  he  is  less  lengthy  than 
my  Father  John  of  the  Cross. 

"The  last-named  has  many  excellent 
things  in  his  learned  treatise  for  one  who 
wished  to  make  the  Exercises  that  are 
practised  in  the  Company  of  Jesus;  here, 
they  are  out  of  place.  We  should  be 
badly  off,  indeed,  if  we  could  not  seek 
God  before  being  dead  to  the  world. 
What!  Were  the  Magdalen,  the  Samaritan 
woman,  the  Canaanitess  already  dead  to 
the  world  when  they  found  their  Saviour? 
Father  John  enlarges,  too,  on 'the  need  of 
uniting  ourselves  with  God  so  as  to 
become  wholly  one  with  Him.  But  when 
that  happens,  and  the  soul  has  received 
this  crowning  grace  from  God,  He  will 
no  longer  tell  her  to  seek  Him,  for  she 
has  already  found  Him.- 

"The  Lord  preserve  me  from  people 
who  are  so  spiritual  that  they  want  to 
turn  everything  into  contemplation,  no 
matter  at  what  stage  it  may  be !  We  must, 
withal,  do  Father  John  the  justice  to 
acknowledge  that  he  has  explained  re- 
markably well  what  we  never  asked  to 
know.  This  comes  of  discussing  such  a 
subject:  the  profit  we  reap  from  it  is 
the  one  we  least  expected  to  get. 

"The  same  is  true  also  in  the  case  of 
Don  Lorenzo  de  Cepeda.  We  are  greatly 
obliged  to  him  for  his  answer  and  for  his 
verses.  He  has  told  us  more  than  he  seems 
to  understand  himself.  But,  because  of 
the  diversion  he  has  afforded  us,  we 
willingly  forgive  his  want  of  humility  in 
delving  into  things  that  are  so  much 
beyond  his  depth.  He  would  deserve, 
however,  to  be  soundly  rated  for  the 
advice  he  gives  devout  souls  —  without 
their  having  asked  for  it — to  practise  the 
prayer  of  quiet,  as  if  it  depended  on  them. 
God  grant  he  may  get  some  good  out  of 
his  intercourse  with  such  spiritual-minded 
people!  Still,  his  work  did  not  fail  to 
give  me  pleasure,  though  I  think  he  has 
great  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 
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"  In  short,  my  Lord,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  which  of  these  writings  is  the 
best.  None  of  them  is  faultless.  Please 
tell  their  authors  to  correct  themselves; 
and  perhaps  I,  too,  should  do  well  to 
correct  myself,  lest  I  resemble  my  brother 
in  being  wanting  in  humility.  They  are 
so  lofty  and  spiritual,  all  of  these  gentle- 
men, that  they  have  overlooked  the 
point,  and  discussed  the  union  of  the 
soul  with  God,  when  there  is  question 
simply  of  the  soul's  seeking  itself  in  God. 
I  conclude,  my  Lord,  for  fear  of  wearying 
you  with  this  rigmarole." 

This  letter  was  written  at  Toledo  in 
March,  1577.  The  Bishop,  delighted  with 
the  criticism,  insisted  that  the  saint 
should  compete  with  her  friends.  She  sent 
him  in  answer  the  following  lines: 

Soul,  seek  thyself  in   Me, 

And  I  will  seek   Myself  in  thee. 

My  beloved,   passing  fair, 

Love  has  drawn  thy  likeness,  see, 

In  My  inmost  Heart,   and  there — 

Lost  or  straying  unaware — 

Thou   must  seek   thyself  in   Me. 

Well  I  know  that  thou  shalt  find 
This  thine  image  in  My  Heart, 
Pictured  to  the  life  with  art 

So  amazing  that  thy   mind 
Sees  thy  very  counterpart. 

If  by  chance  thou  e'er  shalt  doubt 
Where  to  turn  in  search  of  Me, 

Seek  not  all  the  world  about; 

Only  this  can  find   Me  out — 

Thou   must  seek   Myself  in   thee. 

In   the   mansion   of   thy   mind 

Is   My   dwelling-place,   and   more; 

There  I   wander  unconfined, 

Knocking  loud  if  e'er  I   find 
In  thy  thought  a  closed   door. 

Search  for  Me  without  were  vain, 

Since  when  thou  hast  need  of  Me, 
Only  call   Me,   and   again 
To  thy  side   I   haste   amain, — 

Thou  must  seek   Myself  in 'thee.* 

Now  that  I  run  no  risk  of  being  made 
the  butt  of  St.  Teresa's  good-natured 
criticism,  I  venture  to  make  a  brief  com- 
mentary on  her  text,  in  the  light  of  her 

*  The  translation  is  by  A.  Stirling.  The  first  line  of 
the  last  stanza,  rendered  literally  from  the  original,  runs: 
"  You  haven't  to  seek  Me  without  " 


own  metrical  explanation  of  it.  Self- 
seeking,  in  and  by  itself,  is  an  evil.  It  is 
egoism,  as  opposed  to  altruism.  It  may 
easily  end  in  that  love  of  self  reaching 
to  contempt  of  God  which  built  and 
still  builds,  as  St.  Augustine  tells  us,  the 
City  of  Babylon,  over  against  the  City 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  But  as  there  is 
an  extreme  egoism  which  refers  every- 
thing to  self,  so  there  is  an  extreme 
altruism,  advocated  by  Comte,  which 
refers  everything  to  Man  with  a  capital 
M,  or  Humanity  with  a  capital  H.  Accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine,  the  love  of  self  is 
ethically  wrong:  the  well-being  of  the 
Ego,  or  Self,  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
well-being  of  Man — always  with  a  capital 
M.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian 
formula,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," 
reconciles  egoism  and  altruism,  making 
the  love  of  self  the  pattern  of  the  love  of 
one's  neighbor.  And  the  formula  given 
to  St.  Teresa  defines  the  true  egoism  or 
love  of  self,  making  the  love  of  God  the 
norm  and  source  of  it.  It  is  wrong  to 
seek  oneself  in  oneself  and  for  oneself; 
it  is  right  to  seek  oneself  in  God.  "By 
wrongly  loving  myself,"  profoundly  says 
the  author  of  "The  Imitation,"  "I  lost 
myself;  and  by  seeking  Thee  alone,  and 
purely  loving  Thee,  I  found  both  myself 
and  Thee."* 

A  well-ordered  love  of  self  is  thus  quite 
compatible  with  the  love  of  God  above 
all  things;  for  not  only  is  God  sovereignly 
good  in  Himself  and  deserving  of  love, 
but  He  is  our  Sovereign  Good,  solely 
and  sovereignly  capable  of  satisfying  our 
yearning  after  happiness.  From  this  we 
may  gather  that  the  seeking  of  self  spoken 
of  in  the  words  given  to  St.  Teresa  means 
the  seeking  of  one's  well-being,  happiness, 
last  end. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  terms  taken 
singly.  It  is  obvious  that  "seek"  is  not 
said  of  what  one  has  already,  but  of 
what  one  has  not  as  yet.  "Thyself,"  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  double  aspect; 
for,  as  man  is  made  up  of  body  and 

*    Uk.   iii,  ch.    S. 
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soul,  there  is  the  life  of  the  body  and 
the  life  of  the  soul,  the  well-being  of  the 
body  and  the  well-being  of  the  soul.  In 
other  words,  there  is  the  lower  self,  and 
there  is  the  higher  self,-  which  is  the 
true  self.  These  two  are  opposed  one  to 
the  other;  for,  as  the  Apostle  tells  us, 
"The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  against  the  flesh."  When  God 
says,  "Seek  thyself,"  He  means,  of  course, 
the  higher  self,  the  true  self.  This  is  the 
only  part  of  man  that"  is  capable  of  seeking ; 
for  the  faculty  of  striving  after  what  one 
has  not  is  rooted  in  the  soul.  True,  the 
soul  may  seek  the  well-being  of  the  body, 
and  does  rightly  seek  the  well-being  of 
the  body.  But  if  it  seeks  the  body's  well- 
being  as  something  to  be  sought  for  its 
own  sake,  and  refers  everything  to  this 
as  though  it  were  one's  last  end,  it  subor- 
dinates the  higher  to  the  lower,  and  so 
misses  the  true  well-being.  Hence  the 
Apostle  warns  us:  "If  you  live  according 
to  the  flesh,  you  shall  die;  but  if  by  the 
spirit  you  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh, 
you  shall  live." 

But  the  higher  self  might  seek  its  well- 
being  in  something  other  than  God.  And 
one  could  imagine  God  might  have  so 
ordered  it  that  man  should  find  his  last 
end  in  created  good.  Uncreated  Good, 
which  is  God  Himself,  quite  passes  the 
power  of  man  to  attain  in  the  order  of 
nature.  And  yet  there  is  in  the  soul  of 
man  a  capacity  for  happiness  that  no 
creature  can  satisfy.  It  is  for  the  Un- 
created Good  that  God  has  made  us; 
and  what  is  not  possible  for  us  in  the 
order  of  nature  He  makes  possible  for  us 
by  His  grace.  "Thou  hast  made  us  for 
Thyself,  Lord,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "and 
our  hearts  rest  not  till  they  rest  in  Thee." 
The  heart  rests  when  its  hunger  after 
happiness  is  sated,  and  nothing  in  the 
sky  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath  can 
sate  it  but  God  only.  And  so  we  are 
bidden  to  seek  ourselves  in  Him, —  i.  e., 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  our  souls  in  the 
fountain  of  living  waters  that  leap  up 
unto  life  everlasting.  "As  the  hart,"  says 


the  Psalmist,  ' '  thirsteth  after  the  fountains 
of  water,  so  doth  my  soul  thirst  after 
Thee,  O  God!" 

All  love  is  founded  on  likeness.  Hence 
the  saying,  "Birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together";  or  again,  "Like  draws  to  like, 
the  world  over."  The  likeness  of  the 
lower  self  is  in  creatures;  the  likeness 
of  the  higher  self  is  in  God,  in  whose 
image  and  likeness  the  soul  is  made. 
Again,  we  become  like  that  which  we  love; 
and  the  more  we  love,  the  more  we 
become  like  it.  If  we  love  earthly  things, 
we  become  earthy;  but  love  of  heavenly 
things  makes  us  heavenly,  and  love  of 
God  makes  us  Godlike. 

We  see,  then,  how  St.  Teresa,  playfully 
chiding  the  others  for  not  keeping  to  the 
point,  does  keep  to  the  point  herself,  and 
goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  difficult 
problem  that  is  involved  in  her  words, 
"Seek  thyself  in  Me."  For,  since  love 
is  founded  on  likeness,  and  truest  love  on 
truest  likeness,  and  truest  likeness  of  the 
soul  is  in  God,  where  the  soul  has  its 
prototype  and  counterpart,  it  follows  that 
the  soul  must  seek  itself  in  God.  And 
mark  well,  as  the  saint  so  strongly  insists, 
that  there  is  question  of  seeking,  not  of 
having  already  found.  For  the  soul,  ever 
since  man  was  first  driven  out  of  the 
earthly  paradise  and  forfeited  his  birth- 
right of  innocence  and  grace,  is  ever 
liable  to  lose  itself  in  the  things  of  time, 
and  even  wander  far  from  the  Father's 
home  to  feed  on  husks  of  swine,  like  the 
prodigal  of  old,  Therefore,  is  it  sa.id  to 
the  soul: 

Lost  or  straying  unaware, 
Thou  must  seek  thyself  in  Me. 

When  the  soul  has  strayed  from  God 
it  is  in  darkness,  and  needs  light  to  find 
its  way  back.  God  Himself  is  the  light; 
or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  the  Son  of 
God  is  the  light  of  the  soul, — "Light  of 
Light,"  as  we  call  Him  in  the  great  Creed 
of  the  Church;  "the  Light  that  illumineth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  this  world"; 
the  Light  that  shone  in  the  darkness  of 
wilful  error,  when  error,  because  of  its 
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being  wilful,   failed  to  comprehend   (that 
is,  to  grasp  or  lay  hold  of)  it. 

But  not  only  is  the  Son  of  God  the 
Light  of  the  soul:  He  is  the  very  Image 
and  Likeness  of  God  after  which  the  soul 
is  made.  He  is  the  mirror  without  spot 
or  stain,  in  which  the  soul  may  see  itself, 
and,  seeing,  seek  and  find  itself.  The 
soul  has  eyes  other  than  the  eyes  of  the 
body  to  see  and  know  itself  and  kindred 
spirits.  And  when  it  is  bidden  to  seek 
itself,  this  means  that  it  has  to  make  use 
of  those  spiritual  eyes.  Now,  things  are 
seen  by  means  of  images.  An  image  of 
the  object  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
light  on  the  retina  of  the  bodily  eye,  and 
the  eye  by  means  of  the  image  sees  the 
object.  But  the  image  of  the  soul  itself 
is  in  God.  And  the  light  that  is  to  produce 
that  image  in  the  soul,  to  reproduce  it 
when  lost,  to  bring  it  out  again  <  dis- 
tinctly when  it  is  blurred,  is  "the  Light 
that  illumineth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  this  world."  And  so  the  Son  of  God 
is  at  once  the  Light  whereby  the  soul  may 
find  its  way  out  of  the  darkness  when  it 
turns  again  to  seek  its  higher  self,  and 
the  Image  or  Mirror  in  which  «the  soul 
is  to  see  itself,  and  the  true  Likeness  on 
which  the  true  love  of  the  soul  for 
itself  is  founded.  I  may  add  that  for 
the  soul  to  see  itself  is  to  find  itself; 
for  to  see  is  to  find,  and  not  to  see  is 
not  to  find,  or  to  be  lost. 

Observe  further  that  when  the  soul  is 
bid  to  seek  itself  in  God,  there  is  implied 
the  precept  of  seeking  God;  for  it  is  in 
Him  the  soul  is  bid  to  seek  itself,  and  it 
can  neither  seek  nor  find  itself  until  it 
has  sought  and  found  God.  Nor  has  the 
saint  lost  sight  of  this  in  her  wonderful 
analysis  of  the  mystic  saying,  "Seek 
thyself  in  Me."  Here  is  how  she  sings: 

If  by  chance  thou  e'er  shalt  doubt 
Where  to  turn  in   search   of   Me, 

Seek  not  all  the  world  about; 

Only  this  can  find   Me  out  — 
Thou  must  seek  thyself  in  Me. 

These  words  of  the  wise  Virgin  of 
A vila  chime  with  those  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
men  of  Athens:  "God,  who  made  the 


world  and  all  things  that  are  in  it,  He 
being  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands.  .  .  .  He  hath  made  of  one  all 
mankind  to  dwell  upon  the  whole  face 
of  the  earth,  .  .  .  that  they  should  seek 
God,  if  haply  they  may  feel  after  Him 
and  find  Him;  although  He  be  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us;  for  in  Him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being."  *  True, 
St.  Paul,  in  this  passage,  does  not  go 
quite  so  far  as  our  saint.  He  tells  us 
where  God  dwells  not- — in  temples  made 
with  hands.  He  tells  us  where  we  dwell— 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being, — in 
God.  He  stops  short  of  saying  in  so 
many  words  that  God  dwells  in  the  soul 
as  in  His  temple, — for  the  living  God  a 
living  temple.  But  his  words  necessarily 
imply  this,  for  if  we  live  in  God,  it  must 
needs  be  that  He  lives  in  us. 

In  the   mansion  of  thy  mind 

Is   My   dwelling-place,   and   more; 

There   I   wander  unconfined, 

Knocking  loud  if  e'er  I   find 

In  thy  thought  a  closed  door. 
The  soul  in  which  God  is  to  take  up 
His  dwelling  must  have  no  secrets  from 
Him.  Every  bolt  must  be  drawn,  every 
avenue  of  thought  must  be  opened  up, 
every  innermost  recess  of  the  mansion  of 
the  soul  must  admit  "the  Light  that 
illumineth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
this  world."  For  where  the  Light  shineth 
not,  there  is  darkness;  and  where  the 
darkness,  God  is  not. 

Lastly,  it  is  in  vain  that  God  is  sought 
without.  Of  course  He  is  present  in  all 
things,  but  in  each  thing  after  the  manner 
of  that  thing.  He  is  in  the  material 
universe  as  the  Author  of  the  rigid  law 
that  governs  it,  —  an  inexorable  force. 
Only  in  man  is  He  as  the  Object  known 
and  loved ;  for  man  alone  of  all  creatures 
in  the  material  universe  is  capable  of 
knowing  and  loving  God.  Moreover, 
God  is  in  nature  simply  as  the  Author  of 
nature.  But  it  is  not  as  the  Author  of 
nature  that  the  soul  is  to  seek  Him,  but 
as  the  Author  of  grace  -of  the  new  life 

*    Acts,   xvii,  24-28. 
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that  is  wholly  above  nature,  and  is  a 
participation  of  the  life  of  God  Himself. 
God  the  Creator  is  to  be  found  in  the 
universe  around  us.  His  throne  is  the 
sky,  and  the  earth  His  footstool.  God 
the  Saviour  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
soul;  for  it  is  only  the  soul  that  is  capable 
of  that  life  of  knowing  and  loving  in 
which  the  Divine  indwelling  consists. 

I  mean  here  by  "God  the  Saviour," 
not  distinctively  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  who  took  upon  Himself 
our  nature  and  was  found  in  fashion,  as 
a  man:  He,  indeed,  dwelt  visibly  in 
temples  made  with  hands,  and  still  in- 
visibly dwells  therein  upon  our  altars. 
I  mean  God  as  the  Author  of  saving  grace, 
and  so  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
As  in  the  order  of  nature  the  Father 
creates  and  the  Son  creates  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  creates,  so  in  the  order  of 
grace  the  Father  saves  and  the  Son  saves 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  saves.  Hence  the 
Son  says:  "If  any  one  love  Me"  (which 
no  one  can  do  fruitfully  without  grace), 
"the  Father  will  love  him,  and  We  will 
come  and  take  up  Our  dwelling  in  him." 
And  the  Apostle  adds:  "God  hath  sent 
the  Spirit,  of  His  Son  into  our  hearts, 
crying  Abba," — i.  e.,  Father.  Not  there- 
fore without,  in  earth  or  sea  or  sky,  are 
we  to  seek  the  God  of  our  salvation,  but 
within — in  the  heart  and  soul.  This  is 
His  dwelling,  to  which,  however,  He  never 
conies  as  an  uninvited  Guest:  we  have 
to  invite  Him;  and  that  is  done  by 
asking, — in  other  words,  by  prayer.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  our  going  into  the 
highways  of  the  world  to  ask  God, "even 
if  it  were  any  use  our  doing  so, — 

Since  when  thou  hast  need  of   Me, 
Only  call   Me,   and  again 
To  thy  side   I   haste  amain, — 

Thou   must  seek   Myself  in  thee. 


MERE  accuracy  is  to  truth  as  a  plaster 
cast  to  the  marble  statue:  it  gives  the 
facts,  but  not  their  meaning. 


The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 

BY    GEORGINA    PELL    CURTIS. 

XXXI. 

fPKELOUS,  after  telling  Liz  of 
what  he  had  done  to  the  bridge, 
waited  twenty  minutes,  then  half 
an  hour.  Finally  a  suspicion  dawned 
on  him  that  all  was  not  as  he  had 
expected  it  to  be;  so,  rising  from  his  com- 
fortable position  near  the  cliff,  he  started 
after  her.  Ten  minutes  later  he  saw  her 
sitting  on  the  ground — and,  lo!  the  bridge 
still  held. 

L4z  heard  him  coming,  and  rose  to  her 
feet.  Although  still  shaking,  she  had 
recovered  her  breath. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  said  the  Greek, 
with  an  angry  scowl,  as  he  drew  near. 

"It  means  this,"  replied  L-iz:  "that  I 
have  done  with  you,  Demetrius  Upkelous, 
now,  once  and  forever.  I  have  saved 
Nana  and  have  sent  her  to  get  help  to 
repair  the  bridge.  As  to  you,  you  are 
a  murderer  already,  and  you  would  have 
damned  your  soul  to-day  with  a  second 
murder  if  it  had  not  been  for  me." 

"Who  told  you  that?"  asked  the  Greek, 
with  a  dreadful  look. 

"Who  told  me  you  are  a  murderer? 
No  one,  but  it  is  written  all  over 
you.  No  man  could  plan  such  a  crime 
as  you  would  have  carried  out  to-day, 
if  he  had  not  already  become  hardened 
to  it." 

For  answer  the  Greek  rushed  toward 
her,  and,  seizing  her  around  the  waist, 
they  rocked  back  and  forth,  L,iz  having 
offered  immediate  resistance. 

"Since  I  can't  have  you,  we  will  die 
together!  I'm  going  over  this  cliff  and 
you're  going  with  me." 

Liz  did  not  answer.  She  was  saving 
all  her  breath  for  the  struggle.  Strong 
and  wiry,  and  nerved  by  the  thought  of 
little  Ruth,  she  clung  to  life  desperately. 

"I've  known  the  hangman's  knot  was 
around  my  neck  ever  since  that  fiddler 
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fellow  told  me  he'd  spotted  me,"  con- 
tinued the  Greek,  who,  now  standing  still, 
was  holding  Liz  so  tight  that  she  could 
not  move;  "and  this  settles  it.  If  I 
don't  get  hung,  it'll  be  prison  for  life; 
and  of  the  three  I'd  rather  go  this  way, 
with  you  for  a  partner." 

Once  more  the  life-and-death  struggle 
began.  There  was  a  roaring  and  pounding 
in  Liz's  ears  as  she  felt  herself  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
"Mercy,  Jesus!"  she  gasped. 

Was  there  not  an  answer  ready  to  her 
prayer?  A  deep,  splendid  voice  sounded 
from  afar. 

"Ach   Gott,   es   ist  Lieschen!" 

She  was  seized '  by  a  strong,  powerful 
arm  just  as  she  and  Upkelous  were  swaying 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  clilT.  She  felt 
rather  than  saw  Meissner  deal  a  powerful 
blow  to  the  hand  and  arm  with  which 
the  Greek  encircled  her,  causing  him 
instantly  to  relax  his  hold;  and  the  next 
moment  she  was  drawn  away  from  the 
cliff,  the  while  Upkelous  was  whirling 
downward  far  below. 

And  then  Liz  fainted,  unable  to  bear  the 
strain  of  so  many  emotions,  joined  to  her 
great  peril.  When  she  opened  her  eyes 
again  it  was  to  hear  the  German  addressing 
her  by  every  endearing  name,  as  he 
bathed  her  face  with  water  from  a 
mountain  pool  near  by.  She  was  his 
Liebling,  his  Herzchen,  whom  he  would 
henceforth  protect,  if  she  would  let  him. 
"That  wicked  man  Upkelous,  he  is  prob- 
ably dead,  already,  far,  far  below  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cliff."  And  then  the 
German  continued  by  declaring  that,  in 
spite  of  the  Greek's  wickedness,  he  would 
have  saved  him  had  it  been  possible; 
but  to  save  both  was  out  of  the  question, 
so  he  had  to  let  the  man  go. 

Liz  listened;  and,  because  she  was 
spent  by  storms  of  emotion,  and  her 
great  agony  as  she  faced  a  terrible 
death,  she  rested  her  tired  head  on  the 
German's  broad  shoulder,  and  did  not 
analyze.  It  was  enough  to  feel  that 
here  was  a  true  and  loyal  "heart  ready  to 


protect  her  and  little  Ruth,  if  she  would. 
And  so  Nana  and  Plunkett  found  them 
half  an  hour  later  when  they  arrived  with 
workmen  to  repair  the  bridge.  Very 
tenderly  Nana  took  the  young  girl  home 
with  her,  and  Liz  was  contented.  Never 
again  would  she  feel  that  wild,  fierce 
tumult,  which  had  been  more  than  half 
jealousy  after  she  found  out  that  Nana 
had  won  what  she  had  lost. 

XXXII, 

It  was  night  at  the  camp  of  the  striking 
miners.  Located  in  the  mountains  a  few 
miles  from  Silver  Creek,  it  was  only  one 
of  various  similar  camps  throughout  Colo- 
rado. Something  unusual  was  on  foot 
that  night;  for  at  about  eight  o'clock 
dark  forms  began  to  come  out  of  different . 
tents  and  make  their  way  toward  a 
larger  tent  that  was  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  colony.  Dr.  Way, 
having  organized  the  strikers  into  a 
regular  fighting  contingent,  and  having 
armed  them,  had  also  appointed  about 
two  dozen  of  his  own  men  as  lieutenants; 
and  it  was  these  men,  headed  by  Zaleski, 
who  were  now  making  their  way  to  the 
chief's  tent  to  hold  a  consultation; 

Ten  minutes  later  they  were  all  assem- 
bled around  Dr.  Way  ;  and,  by  the  light 
of  a  smoky  oil  lamp,  the  labor  agitator, 
by  whose  side  sat  Mother  Bell,  arose  to 
address  them.  Several  weeks  had  passed, 
he  said,  since  the  strike  was  declared, 
and  they  seemed  now  no  nearer  the 
realization  of  their  object  than  in  the 
beginning.  Mr.  Stonewall  had  refused 
positively  to  accede  to  their  demands, 
and  he  showed  no  signs  of  yielding.  They 
had  burned  down  his  hospital  and  club- 
house as  an  expression  of  their  strong 
disapproval  of  his  methods;  it  now 
remained  to  them  to  take  more  drastic 
measures. 

The    men    waited   expectantly    as    Way 

paused  a  moment,  and  then  he  continued: 

"My  plan  is  that  we  should  dynamite 

the    church, — blow    it    up    completely,   in 

fact;     and   either   then   or   as   soon   after 
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as  possible  capture  Stonewall,  keep  him 
confined  in  some  place  to  be  selected 
later,  and  get  him  to  promise  the 
reforms  we  want  as  the  price  of  his 
release." 

Zaleski  arose. 

"But  even  if  he  promised,  would  he 
keep  his  word  after  we  freed  him?" 

Mother  Bell  here  spoke  up. 

"You've  not  got  much  sense,  L,adislav," 
she  said,  "or  you  would  know  that  that 
young  man  is  the  kind  to  keep  his  word, 
once  he  gives  it." 

Zaleski  scowled  at  this  rebuff,  and 
was  about  to  answer  when  there  was  a 
knock  on  one  of  the  wooden  supports 
of  the  tent.  Silence  fell  on  the  little 
group  as  Way  called  out,  "Who's  there?" 
And  almost  immediately  the  flap  of 
the  tent,  that  served  as  an  entrance, 
was  lifted  and  the  fiddler  walked  into 
the  room. 

"Good-evening!"  he  said.  "I  am  glad 
to  find  you  all  together,  as  I  have  walked 
over  to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

The  men  made  way  for  him  cordially, 
and  Mother  Bell  beckoned  him  to  sit 
down  on  the  rough  bench  alongside  of 
her.  There  was  not  a  man  in  the  camp 
who  did  not  like  and  trust  him;  even 
Zaleski  was  his  friend.  Before  the  strike, 
he  had  been  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
the  extreme  malcontents;  and  Way,  led 
on  -by  Upkelous,  who  was  now  happily 
no  longer  present,  had  been  one  of  his 
most  determined  enemies.  But  the  fiddler's 
tact  and  forbearance,  his  redoubled  kind- 
ness to  the  miners'  families  and  to  the 
miners  themselves,  his  anxiety  to  help 
them  solve  the  present  difficulty,  had 
disarmed  all  opposition  to  him. 

The  fiddler  sat  down  and  listened  while 
the  men  unfolded  their  plans.  Then  he 
arose  and  addressed  them. 

"I  think  you  know  by  this  time,"  he 
said,  "that  I  am  your  friend,  that  I  care 
about  your  welfare;  but  you  have  also 
known  from  the  first  that  I  don't  approve 
of  violence.  So  I  say  to  you  now,  don't 
do  it!  It  will  only  harm  your  cause,  and 


I  don't  think  anything  will  be  gained  by 
it.  Besides,  this  time  you  want  to  destroy 
a  church,  and  that  seems  to  me  a  very 
grave  matter." 

"  You  know  how  we  feel  about  it,  Smith. 
We  did  not  want  any  of  these  things — - 
church,  store,  hospital  or  club-house — that 
Stonewall  forced  upon  us.  He  built  them 
to  please  himself,  while  he  made  out  it 
was  to  benefit  us." 

"Yes,"  the  fiddler  answered,  "Stonewall 
made  a  mistake.  Perhaps  he  sees  it  now 
himself.  But  very  few  men  like  to  have 
their  property  destroyed;  and,  being  him- 
self a  Catholic,  he  would  naturally  look 
with  horror  upon  the  destruction  of  a 
church." 

Much  more  in  the  same  vein  the  fiddler 
said,  pleading  with  the  men  for  their 
own  sakes  to  exercise  patience. 

"I  have  heard,"  he  went  on,  "that 
there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  mine 
owners  next  week.  Stonewall  will  be  there, 
and  he  will  be  all-powerful  as  the  owner 
of  Silver  Creek,  one  of  the  largest  and 
richest  of  the  mines.  I  believe  he  wants 
to  solve  this  question,  as  far  as  he 
can,  for  your  good.  Why  not  await  the 
outcome?" 

"We've  been  fooled  by  such  meet- 
ings before,"  said  Zaleski.  "I  tell  you 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  pull  the  cord 
tighter." 

"You  mean  well,  Smith;  but  Zaleski 
is  right,"  observed  Way.  "It's  dead  sure 
that  we  will  get  no  mercy  from  fifty 
directors'  meetings.  Our  only  chance  of 
success  is  to  keep  up  the  fight." 

The  fiddler  arose. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said;  "and,  remember, 
I'm  also  sure  that  your  next  move  will 
mean  harm  for  yourselves  and  more  misery 
for  your  wives  and  children.  I've  told 
you  what  I  think,  and  now  I  can  do  no 
more;  though  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could 
end  this  strike,  which  grows  more  terrible 
every  day." 

He  passed  out  into  the  night  as  he  spoke, 
and  for  a  few  moments  there  was  silence 
in  the  tent. 
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"An  excellent  man,"  said  Mother  Bell; 
"but  not  practical.  He  wants  to  help 
us,  sure  enough;  but  he  doesn't  like  our 
way." 

"And  our  way  is  the  only  one  that 
will  succeed,"  replied  Zaleski.  "What 
is  the  use  of  any  further  delay? 
You  plan  to  blow  up  the  church  the 
day  after  to-morrow:  why  not  do  it 
to-night?" 

The  men  uttered  a  low  exclamation. 
Evidently  this  idea  met  with  their  full 
approval. 

Way  was  the  only  one  to  hesitate. 

"Have  you  the  dynamite  ready?"  he 
asked. 

"Plenty  of  it.  It's  safely  stored  in 
the  nearest  canyon,  where  we  can  get  it 
at  any  moment." 

"There  are  twenty-five  of  us,"  said 
Way,  "not  counting  Mother  Bell.  Well, 
I  suppose  we  might  as  well  carry  it 
through  to-night,  and  if  we  have  the 
chance  we  can  capture  Stonewall  at  the 
same  time." 

"What's  the  best  place  to  take  him 
to?" 

"The  schoolhouse!  It's  on  the  road 
just  before  you  reach  Silver  Creek.  When 
he  hears  the  detonation  at  the  church, 
he's  sure  to  jump  into  his  clothes  and 
come  tearing  down  the  road  on  his  bicycle. 
Some  of  you  can  lay  in  wait,  capture  and 
bind  him,  and  carry  him  up  to  the  loft 
over  the  school;  leave  him  there,  and 
we'll  take  him  something  every  day  to 
keep  life  in  him  till  he  surrenders." 

"What's  to  prevent  his  yelling  and 
being  heard  when  we  ungag  him  to  let 
him  eat?" 

"A  revolver  or  gun  levelled  at  his 
head,  of  course."  , 

"Then  I  suppose  the  plan  will  work. 
What  time  shall  we  be  at  the  church?" 

"By  two  o'clock.  The  best  time  for 
the  work  is  at  the  darkest  hour  just 
before  dawn." 

So,  with  this  understanding,  the  meeting 

broke  up. 

o  be 


Answered. 


BY    N.   C.   MAGENNIS. 


^JND  what  is  rest?"  a  little  child  one  day 
Questioned,     while     blush     red     roses     richly 

gleamed 

Against  the  ivied  wall;     and  ocean  spray, 
Restless,  and  ever  churned  and  tossing,  lay 
Along  the  tall  white  cliffs,  their  forehead  seamed 
By    the    long    centuries    through   which     they 
dreamed. 

"Ah,  what  is  rest?"  she  asked — a  maiden  fair, 
With  close-clasped  hands,  and  eyes  that  pierced 

the  gloom 

Of  slumbrous  night.     If  distant  heaven  there 
Would  but  her  ancient  silence  once  forswear — 
But  no,  there  is  no  pause  to  life's  great  loom; 
And  is  there  dreamless  rest  within  the  tomb? 

"Oh,  where  is  rest?"  she  cried — a  woman  old, 
Far  gazing  out  on  life's  unresting  tide. 
An  angel  at  the  close-barred  gate  replied: 

"Rest?    Not  by  this  life's  wandering  wayside; 

Thy  burden  yet  unloosed,  thy  beads  untold, 

No  one  shall  open  thee  this  gate  of  gold. 

"And  thou  must  bear  unto  the  end,  though  seas 
Encompass  thee,  and  though  both  earth  and 

heaven 

Deny  thee  daily  that  one  bit  of  leaven 
For  which  thy  tears  are  shed;  the  bright  links 

riven 

Are  only  counts  of  time,  that  soon  shall  be 
The  golden  hourglass  of  eternity. 

"Thy   passport — white-flecked    wave   and   cruel 

thorn, 

The  bruised  and  bleeding  feet,  the  failing  light, 
The  blossoms  gathered  through  the  deepening 

night 

Of  noiseless  pain:   thy  garment  dazzling  white 
Of  patience,  resignation;  hope  upborne, 
Of  love-crowned  life  —  then,  then    the    fadeless 


GOD  should  be  the  object  of  all  our 
desires,  the  end  of  all  our  actions,  the 
principle  of  all  our  affections,  and  the 
governing  power  of  our  whole  souls. 

— Massitlon. 
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The  Patrizi  Memoirs.* 


BY    WILFRID    C.    ROBINSON,    F.   R.    HIST.   S. 


IT  is  pleasant  to  find  that,  even  amid 
"wars  and  rumors  of  wars,"  publishers 
have  the  courage  to  issue  books  not 
concerned  with  them.  Such  a  book  is 
the  story  of  the  trials  of  a  Roman 
patrician,  his  wife  and  children,  in  days 
of  storm  and  stress  a  century  ago,  when 
the  first  Napoleon  strove  for  mastery 
over  Europe.  The  trials,  anxieties,  and 
sorrows  of  those  days  have  returned  in 
these  our  times  for  millions  of  persons. 
To  many,  now  suffering  and  sorrowing, 
it  may  prove  a  consolation  to  read  these 
Memoirs.  It  will  give  them  courage  to 
bear  their  trials  if  they  contemplate  the 
Christian  and  heroic  manner  with  which 
the  Patrizi  endured  all  that  Napoleon 
inflicted  on  them  rather  than  sacrifice  their 
principles  to  gain  peace. 

The  Patrizi  Memoirs  were  compiled  by 
the  Marchesa  Maddalena  Patrizi,  from 
letters  and  diaries  in  the  keeping  of  the 
family  or  in  various  French  archives. 
Only  one  hundred  copies  of  the  Memoirs 
were  printed  in  Italian  for  private  circu- 
lation. A  copy  was  accepted  by  the  late 
Pope  Pius  X.,  who  told  its  author  that 
he  had  read  it  with  great  pleasure.  The 
Memoirs,  in  an  English  dress,  are  now 
presented  to  the  public  for  the  first  time. 
Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  the  translator,  has 
done  her  work  well.  The  only  changes 
she  has  made  are  in  the  narrative  that 
strings  the  original  documents  together. 
This  was  necessary  in  order  that  the 
story  should  be  better  understood  by  an 
English-speaking  public  little  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Rome  under  the  first 
Napoleon.  Mr.  J.  Crawford  Fraser  has 
added  an  excellent  historical  Introduction, 
in  which  are  clearly  and  fairly  explained 
the  doings  of  Napoleon,  General  Miollis, 
who  commanded  the  French  troops  that 

*  "  The  Patrizi  Memoirs:  A  Roman  Family  under 
Napoleon  1796-1815."  By  the  Marchesa  Maddalena  Patrizi. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.  Htttchinson  &  Co 


entered  Rome  on  February  2,  1808; 
Baron  Tournon,  who  was  appointed  French 
Prefect  of  the  city;  King  Murat,  and 
others. 

The  story  told  in  these  Memoirs  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  Marchese 
Giovanni  Patrizi  and  his  wife  Cunegonda, 
a  princess  of  the  royal  house  of  Saxony, 
whom  he  had  married  in  1796.  Her  father, 
Prince  Xavier,  had  been  regent  of  Saxony, 
but  when  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out  was  living  in  his  castle  in  France. 
His  castle  was  totally  destroyed  in  the 
revolutionary  fury.  Its  library  and 
archives  alone  were  saved,  and  are  now 
in  the  public  library  of  Troyes.  He 
himself  escaped  to  Italy  with  his  four 
daughters,  whom,  as  he  was  a  widower,  he 
confided  to  the  care  of  a  somewhat  stern 
princess,  Barberini.  She  placed  them  to 
be  educated  in  one  of  the  strictest  convents 
in  Rome.  One  by  one  they  came  forth 
to  be  married. 

The  third  to  leave  the  cloister  was 
Cunegonda,  or,  as  she  was  called  by  her 
relatives,  Gondina.  The  husband  chosen 
for  her  was  known  in  Rome  as  a  youth 
who  shunned  all  kinds  of  dissipation,  and 
who  delighted  in  pious  works  rather  than 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  His  bride 
had  a  dowry  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
To  give  her  this,  her  father  had  to  obtain 
leave  from  the  Pope,  "the  cash  dowry 
of  any  bride  of  a  noble  house  [of  Rome] 
being  limited  by  statute  to  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars."  Even  this  sum, 
except  a  small  yearly  allowance  to  Gon- 
dina, passed  under  the  control  of  the 
Patrizi  family.  Nor,  as  both  his  parents 
were  living,  had  her  husband  any  fortune 
of  his  own.  His  father  was  still  middle- 
aged,  and,  until  Giovanni  should  become 
head  of  the  Patrizi  family,  he  would  be 
subject  in  all  to  his  parents  and  dwell 
in  their  palace.  Such  were  the  patriarchal 
customs  of  the  patrician  families  even  as 
late  as  1870.  The  Patrizi  were  among  the 
last  to  abandon  old  customs. 

When,  by  Napoleon's  orders,  Pope 
Pius  VII.  was  carried  away  prisoner  from 
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Rome,  the  Emperor  endeavored  to  force 
the  Romans,  and  above  all  the  Roman 
nobility,  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from 
their  sovereign,  Pius  VII.,  to  himself. 
Until  then  the  Patrizi  had  quietly  lived 
their  lives,  —  the  head  of  the  family 
busy  with  literary  and  artistic  pursuits, 
leaving  to  his  wife  and  son  Giovanni  the 
management  of  his  estate  and  family 
affairs.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  piety  in  the  Patrizi  palace, 
while  the  union  between  Giovanni  and 
Gondina  was  an  example  of  truly  Chris- 
tian love.  Happiness  seemed  to  be  their 
assured  lot  in  life.  God  had  blessed  their 
union  with  children — three  boys.  The 
eldest,  Xavier,  was  born  in  Rome  in 
1797;  the  youngest,  Filippo,  was  also  a 
Roman,  born  in  1803;  but  Costantino,. 
a  year  younger  than  his  elder  brother, 
was  born  at  Siena. 

This  city  had  been  the  original  home  of 
the  Patrizi,  and  there  was  the  shrine 
of  "Beato  Tarlato"  in  the  Duomo,  or 
cathedral, — one  of  three  saints  of  the 
family.  He  had,  some  live  centuries 
earlier,  been  one  of  the  wildest  of  the 
pleasure-seeking  young  nobles  of  Siena. 
By  God's  grace,  he  was  suddenly  con- 
verted; and,  after  a  year  spent  in  penance 
and  prayer,  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  people  of 
Siena,  when  a  baby  has  been  baptized, 
to  take  the  child  to  the  shrine  of  the 
"Blessed  Moth-Eaten  One,"  as  the  saint 
is-  called  by  the  citizens  because  the  face 
of  his  incorrupt  body  looks  as  if  it  had- 
been  ravaged  by  moths.  Somehow,  Cos- 
tantino was  not  taken  to  the  shrine,  and 
all  Siena  was  scandalized.  -But  when  his 
mother  had  recovered,  the  omission  was 
made  good.  The  shrine  was  brilliantly 
lighted  for  the  occasion,  and  Siena  rejoiced 
with  music  and  illuminations. 

The  Patrizi  never  meddled  in  politics. 
They  quietly  cherished,  in  these  troubled 
days  of  Napoleon's  tyranny,  their  devotion 
to  the  Holy  See,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  Christian  and  parental  upbringing 
of  their  children.  But  it  was  just  this 


question  of  the  parents'  right  to  educate 
their  offspring  that  made  the  first  Napoleon 
their  implacable  enemy.  Anxious  to  found 
a  dynasty,  and  to  surround  himself  as 
its  head  with  a  court  as  splendid  as  that 
of  a  Louis  XIV.,  Napoleon  welcomed 
such  of  the  French  nobility  as  rallied 
around  his  throne.  He  also  resolved  to 
bring  to  it  the  nobility  of  annexed 
countries,  notably  those  of  Italy  and 
Belgium.  He  rewarded  those  who  accepted 
his  favors.  A  Borghese,  for  instance, 
obtained  the  hand  of  the  Corsican  soldier's 
sister,  and  with  it  the  title  of  "Imperial 
Highness."  Others  were  less  unbending. 
Thirty  Roman  nobles  were  invited  to 
govern  Rome,  from  which  their  lawful 
sovereign  had  been  taken.  Four  accepted; 
five  protested,  (among  them  the  elder 
Patrizi),  and  were  imprisoned;  the  rest 
did  not  deign  to  reply  to  an  invitation 
that  was  a  command.  Moreover,  Napoleon 
sought  to  secure  the  sons  of  the  Italian, 
Belgian  and  other  nobles,  to  train  them 
in  his  military  schools,  to  make  them 
pages  at  his  court,  or  to  incorporate  them 
in  his  mounted  regiment  of  Pages  d'Hon- 
neur,  whose  brilliant  Hussar  uniform  was 
a  garb  of  slavery.  Thus  he  hoped  to 
give  lustre  to  a  court  which  it  could 
not  get  from  his  camp-bred  marshals  and 
their  vulgar  wives. 

Giovanni  Patrizi  was  offered  a  com- 
mission in  the  Imperial  Guards,  which 
favor  he  declined.  Then  came  what  the 
Romans  called  the  Leva  Do?ala  ("Golden 
Levy"),  preparations  for  instituting 
which  had  been  secretly,  yet  thoroughly, 
made.  Then  suddenly  imperial  decrees 
were  issued  pressing  all  the  noblest  youths 
of  Rome  into  the  Emperor's  service. 
Among  these  were  two  sons  of  the 
Marchese  Giovanni  Patrizi,  Xavier  and 
P'ilippo,  who  on  July  9,  181 1,  were  ordered 
to  become  pupils  of  the  military  school 
at  La  Fleche,  and  to  leave  Rome  for 
France  during  the  first  half  of  September. 

Their  father  made  every  effort  to  obtain 
their  exemption,  or  at  least  to  delay 
their  departure  until  the  following  spring. 
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His  second  son,  Costantino,  had  been 
exempted  from  the  levy  on  account  of 
delicate  health.  In  interviews  with  Baron 
de  Tournon  and  others,  Giovanni  pleaded 
that  his  boys  were  not  strong  enough  to 
face*  the  passage  of  the  Alps  in  wintry 
weather.  Important  matters  concerning 
the  Patrizi  estates  would  detain  him  in 
Italy  until  November,  and  he  would 
never  consent  to  allow  his  boys  to  travel 
otherwise  than  under  his  own  care.  The 
Prefect,  Baron  de  Tournon,  as  we  now 
know  from  his  still  unpublished  memoirs, 
was  at  heart  opposed  to  the  "Golden 
Levy,"  but  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
urge  Patrizi  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
warned  him  of  the  dire  consequences  of 
resisting  it.  Next,  Giovanni  tried  the 
effect  that  a  petition,  couched  in  humble 
terms,  to  the  Emperor  might  produce. 
In  this  somewhat  simple  appeal,  it  is 
rather  a  surprise  to  find  one  reason  given 
why  his  boys  should  not  be  taken  from 
Rome  was  that  the  oldest  should  be  pre- 
pared by  his  parents  to  make  a  suitable 
marriage.  The  boy  Xavier  was  not  as 
yet  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Meanwhile  the  Patrizi  palace  was  a 
house  of  sorrow.  The  only  consolation 
this  thoroughly  Christian  family  found 
was  in  prayer,  in  submitting  themselves 
to  God's  holy  will,  and  in  putting  all 
their  trust  in  the  intercession  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  But  Giovanni,  encouraged 
by  his  parents  and  his  brave  and  pious 
wife,  was  fully  resolved  not  to  yield  up 
his  rights  over  his  children, — not  to  hand 
his  boys  over  to  Napoleon  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  morally  unhealthy  and  irre- 
ligious atmosphere  of  the  imperial  schools 
and  court.  Force  alone  should  separate 
him  and  his  boys. 

Napoleon  had  no  pity  for  any  one  who 
dared  oppose  him.  He  had  not  the  feelings 
of  a  gentleman  to  prevent  his  inflicting 
needless  pain  on  his  opponents,  nor  that 
S2nse  of  humor  that  would  have  caused 
him  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of  crushing  with 
all  his  might  a  poor  Roman  patrician  like 
Giovanni  Patrizi.  But  perhaps  Napoleon 


felt  that  in  the  passive  resistance  of 
Patrizi  a  great  principle  was  at  stake  — 
that  of  parental  authority.  If  that  principle 
was  left  uncrushed,  the  despotism  that 
would  make  of  every  child  a  slave  of  the 
State  would  in  the  end  be  foiled.  On 
this  matter  of  principle  Patrizi  stood  firm. 
As  did  the  Roman  general  *of  old,  he 
sought  to  save  his  position  by  delays. 
But  the  fatal  blow  fell  on  him  when  he 
had  begun  almost  to  hope  that  he  and  his 
wife  and  children  would  be  left  in  peace. 

Toward  the  end  of  November,  1811, 
he  received  an  order  from  the  imperial 
police  to  set  out  forthwith  with  his  two 
boys  for  France.  A  servant  had  brought 
him  the  order  while  Patrizi  was  at  one 
of  Our  Lady's  churches.  He  glanced  at 
it,  and  then  stayed  to  -hear  Mass,-  after 
which  he  went  to  take  counsel  with  his 
wife.  His  own  mind  had  been  made 
up  ever  since  he  had  declared  to  the 
French  Prefect  of  Rome:  "I  consider  my 
children  as  lost  if  I  can  not  bring  them 
up  according  to  my  principles."  The 
Princess  Cunegonda  witliout  hesitation 
bade  him  resist  to  the  very  last.  This 
was  the  reply  he  gave  to  the  police 
official  in  waiting,  while,  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  the  noble  Princess  cast  herself  at 
the  foot  of  her  crucifix  and  implored  God 
to  give  her  husband  strength  to  resist. 

Two  days  passed, — days  in  which  he 
and  his  boys  were  hourly  menaced  with 
arrest.  At  last,  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 26,  while  the  family  with  a  few  intimate 
friends  were  at  supper,  a  gendarme  sum- 
moned Patrizi  to  accompany  him  to  the 
governor's  residence.  At  the  door  of  his 
palace,  Patrizi  found  other  gendarmes 
awaiting  him.  They  hurried  him  into  the 
street,  to  where  stood  a  three-horsed 
carriage,  into  which  he  was  thrust;  and, 
accompanied  by  two  armed  gendarmes, 
he  was  driven,  through  a  long,  bitterly 
cold  night,  to  Givita  Vecchia,  where  he 
was  imprisoned  in  a  tiny  cell  of  a  fort. 
It  was  not  for  some  time  afterward  that 
his  wife  and  family  knew  what  had 
become  of  him.  Space  forbids  us  to  give 
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in  detail  the  story  of  Patrizi's  imprison- 
ment. He  was  transferred  first  to  Fenes- 
trelle,  where  he  had  for  companion  of 
his  captivity  Cardinal  Pacca,  who  had 
been  hurried  away  from  Rome  as  a 
prisoner,  at  the  same  time  as  his  sovereign, 
Pius  VII.  Later  on  Patrizi  was  taken  to 
the  Chateau  d'lf,  on  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  he  remained  a  close 
prisoner  until  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
in  1814. 

His  change  of  prison  was  consequent 
on  a  discovery  that  the  prisoner  was  in 
secret  correspondence  with  his  wife.  The 
strictest  censorship  was  exercised  over  the 
letters  they  exchanged.  They  were  all 
sent  for  perusal  to  the  French  Minister 
of  Police.  Some  even  were  read  by 
Napoleon  himself.  Some  were  delivered 
after  a  delay  of  weeks,  even  months; 
while  many  were  never  delivered,  and 
reposed  in  the  archives  of  the  French 
police  until  unearthed  for  the  present 
volume.  Yet  there  seems  little  or  nothing 
in  these  letters  at  which  the  most  jealous 
of  tyrants  could  take  umbrage.  They,  as 
well  as  the  memoirs  Patrizi  himself  com- 
posed, are  full  of  pathetic  interest.  As 
their  translator  remarks,  the  prisoner, 
with  the  dramatic  instinct  of  an  Italian, 
likes  to  pose  well  amid  his  trials;  but 
otherwise  they  show  him  to  have  been 
a  loving  husband,  devoted  father,  and 
affectionate  son.  Above  all  they  prove 
that  he,  whom  his  enemies  thought  weak, 
was  the  firmest  of  Christians  in  defence 
of  his  parental  right  to  educate  his  children. 
"If  my  imprisonment  were  to  end  only 
with  my  life,"  he  declared,  "I  would  never 
give  way  on  this."  What  an  example  to 
some  Catholic  parents  nowadays  who  for 
a  little  worldly  profit  and  glory  send 
their  children  to  non-Catholic  schools! 

During  his  long  journey  as  a  prisoner 
and  while  in  prison,  Patrizi  was  treated 
with  much  consideration  by  his  jailers. 
In  travelling,  he  was  allowed  to  lodge  at 
inns  with  the  single  gendarme  who  was 
his  guard.  At  Fenestrelle,  an  officer  of 
that  fortress  even  aided  him  to  send 


letters  to  Cunegonda.  Unfortunately,  this 
kindness  was  discovered,  and  the  officer 
punished  as  well  as  the  prisoner.  The 
latter 's  suffering  was  then  greatly  increased 
by  his  more  rigid  confinement  in  the 
Chateau  d'lf,  where,  to  his  intense  sorrow, 
he  was  unable  to  hear  Mass  or  approach 
the  sacraments,— a  privilege  which  he  had 
enjoyed  at  Fenestrelle.  But  he  remained 
as  firm  as  ever  in  his  refusal  to  cede  his 
parental  rights  to  Caesar. 

Napoleon's  anger  against  the  Patrizi 
was  not  calmed  by  the  imprisonment  of 
Giovanni:  he  ordered  all  their  property 
to  be  sequestrated.  The  family  would 
have  been  destitute  had  they  not  sacri- 
ficed plate  and  jewels,  and  borrowed  from 
bankers,  and  been  aided  by  secret  loans 
from  their  own  tenants.  One  of  these 
bankers,  it  is  proved  by  documents  in  the 
archives  of  the  imperial  police,  was 
betraying  the  prisoner;  for,  while  pro- 
curing him  funds  and  making  profit 
thereby,  he  was  acting  as  a  police  spy 
over  him.  But  all  this  was  not  enough 
for  Napoleon.  On  December  26,  1811,  the 
Marchesa  Cunegonda  and  her  two  sons, 
Xavier  and  Filippo  (from  whom  she 
refused  to  be  parted),  together  with  a 
devoted  friend,  the  Chevalier  Lorenzo 
Giustiniani,  as  their  guardian,  were  forced 
to  set  forth  on  their  long  journey  from 
Rome,  to  La  Fleche.  The  party  made  a 
stay  in  Siena,  where  the  Patrizi  had 
many  friends, — a  stay  that  was  prolonged 
until  May  27,  1812,  partly  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  by  the  two  boys'  taking 
the  measles,  by  their  mother's  falling  ill, 
and  by  difficulties  in  procuring  means  for 
travelling. 

Of  the  whole  of  this  long,  sad  journey, 
"Pippo"  (the  youngest  boy)  kept  a  diary, 
which,  if  the  spelling  is  erratic,  shows 
wonderful  powers  of  observation  and 
graphic  description  for  a  child  only  eight 
years  of  age.  It  is  amusing  to  find  the 
little  man  noting  down  from  day  to  day 
how  they  fared  at  the  inns,  giving  even 
the  menu  of  each  dinner.  Extracts  from 
this  simple  diary  enliven  the  "Memoirs." 
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The  very  slow  progress  made  by  Gon- 
clina,  as  the  prisoner's  wife  was  called  by 
him,  rejoiced  him  in  his  captivity.  When 
she  reached  Turin,  her  hopes  of  being 
allowed  to  visit  him  at  Fenestrelle  were 
cruelly  destroyed  by  Napoleon's  officials' 
obliging  her  to  proceed  to  Paris. 

Cunegonda  reached  the  French  capital 
on  August  21,  1812,  and  lodged  in  a 
small  hotel.  vShe  was  with  difficulty 
admitted  to  see  the  Due  de  Revigo,  the 
Minister  of  Police,  from  whom  she  hoped 
for  the  liberation  of  her  husband  and  the 
rescinding  of  the  sequestration  of  the 
Patrizi  property,  now  that  she  had  obeyed 
the  Emperor's  orders  by  bringing  two  of 
her  boys  to  France.  But  her  hopes  were 
answered  by  the  more  rigorous  confine- 
ment of  the  prisoner  in  the  Chateau 
d'lf,  and  the  almost  complete  interrup- 
tion of  her  correspondence  with  him.  His 
and  her  letters  were  intercepted  and  sent 
to  the  very  Duke  from  whom  she  hoped 
to  gain  so  much.  At  last,  after  a  sojourn 
of  over  three  months,  she  and  her  boys, 
with  the  Chevalier  Giustiniani,  her  faith- 
ful friend,  and  two  servants,  were  forced 
to  leave  Paris  for  La  Fleche,  a  police 
officer  escorting  them  as  if  they  were 
prisoners.  Pippo's  diary  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  their  bitterly  cold,  cheerless 
journey,  which  ended  at  the  dull,  fever- 
haunted  town  of  La  Fleche.  On  December 
3,  Cunegonda 's  two  boys  were  admitted 
to  the  military  school.  She  took  up  her 
residence  in  cheap  rooms  in  the  town,  so 
that  she  might  take  full  advantage  of  the 
kindness  of  General  Duteil — he  com- 
manded the  school, — who,  at  some  peril 
to  his  position,  allowed  her  to  have  her 
boys  with  her  from  time  to  time. 

The  year  1813  was  a  sad  one  for  the 
Roman  exiles.  Except  that  the  seques- 
tration of  the  Patrizi  property  was  taken 
off,  it  was  filled  with  hopes  too  rapidly 
dispelled.  Correspondence  with  the  prisoner 
at  the  Chateau  d'lf  was  delayed  for  weeks 
and  months.  Lastly,  toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  his  father  died  in  Rome.  Poor 
Pippo  had  been  ill  with  fever,  for  which 


the  French  doctors  treated  him  with 
emetics.  Whether  it  was  this  treatment 
or  the  tiny  doses  of  quinine  his  mother 
gave  him  that  cured  him,  the  child  re- 
covered. This  was  a  great  joy  for  his 
mother.  Another  minor  joy  was  her 
discovery  that  La  Fleche  possessed  a 
lending  library,  and  it  enabled  her  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Chateaubriand.  Her  husband,  too,  had 
literary  tastes,  and  beguiled  the  solitary 
hours  in  prison  by  translating  one  of 
Racine's  plays  into  Italian. 

Both  to  Cunegonda  at  La  Fleche 
and  to  her  husband  in  his  prison,  all 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months  of 
1814,  everything  seemed  hopelessly  dark. 
Neither  knew  that  the  tide  of  Napoleon's 
fortunes  was  fast  ebbing.  At  last,  Gio- 
vanni Patrizi  was  one  evening  bidden  by 
one  of  his  guards  to  look  out  through  a 
barred  window  of  his  prison  which  com- 
manded a  distant  view  of  Marseilles. 
The  city  was  in  a  blaze  of  light.  It  was 
illuminated  to  celebrate  the  return  of 
peace  and  the  abdication  of  Napoleon. 

The  joy  of  Giovanni  and  of  the  other 
political  prisoners  of  the  Chateau  d'lf 
may  be  imagined.  After  some  delay,  he 
was  released;  and,  passing  through  Mar- 
seilles, he  reached  Frejus  on  April  29, 
the  day  after  Napoleon  had  embarked 
there  for  Elba.  He  had  intended  going 
to  Lyons  to  meet  his  wife;  but,  by  advice 
of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  he  hastened  instead 
to  Rome,  to  his  bereaved  mother  and 
sister  and  his  second  son,  Costantino. 
Cunegonda  meanwhile  had  learned  that 
she  and  her  children  were  free  to  leave 
La  Fleche,  and  they  hurried  to  Paris, 
whence,  after  a  brief  sojourn,  they  set 
out  for  Italy.  As  Pippo  in  a  note  to  his 
father  expressed  it:  "At  last  the  hour 
has  come  when  all  the  bonds  that  kept 
us  in  France  are  broken.  We  can  go  back 
to  Rome!  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  Easter!" 
Such  in  a  bare  outline  is  the  story 
contained  in  the  interesting  and  pathetic 
"Patrizi  Memoirs."  Giovanni  Patrizi  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  Sovereign 
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Pontiff  Pius  VII.,  who  also  had  suffered 
so  much  from  Napoleon  rather  than  sacri- 
fice his  principles.  Patrizi  was  appointed 
Senator  of  Rome,  the  highest  post  a 
layman  could  hold  in  the  Papal  City. 
He  died  in  1817;  his  wi^e  died  in  1828. 
Pippo  married  and  became  the  head  of 
the  family.  There  are  to-day  living  one 
hundred  of  his  direct  descendants.  His 
elder  brother,  Xavier,  became  a  Jesuit 
and  a  great  Oriental  scholar.  The  second 
son,  Costantino,  become  a  priest,  was,  by 
a  strange  irony  of  fate,  sent  by  Pi  vis  IX. 
as  his  proxy  to  stand  godfather  at  the 
baptism  of  Napoleon  III.'s  son.  He  died 
Cardinal  Vicar  of  Pius  IX. 


A  Simple  Prescription. 


BY  SARAH  FRANCES  ASHBURTON. 


rT"'HERE  was  once  a  rich  man  who,  in 
A  spite  of  all  his  wealth,  had  become  an 
invalid  from  a  disease  which  the  poor 
never  know,  because  they  do  not  have 
time  to  spend  gaping  out  of  the  window, 
nor  to  sleep  till  ten  o'clock  every  morning, 
nor  the  means  to  buy  rich  food  or  deli- 
cacies. This  disease  is  called  idleness,  and 
it  brings  a  great  many  attendant  evils 
in  its  train.  It  had  caused  our  rich  friend 
to  become  so  corpulent  that  he  could 
hardly  walk,  and  that  is  why  he  passed 
so  much  time  at  the  window. 

He  had  tried  many  remedies  for  his 
disease,  had  consulted  many  doctors,  but 
to  no  avail:  every  day  he  grew  stouter 
and  less  able  to  help  himself,  and  puffed 
so  when  he  ate  or  talked  that  he  could 
be  heard  in  the  next  room.  At  last  he 
was  told  of  a  very  clever  physician  who 
lived  in  Amsterdam,  and  sent  word  that 
he  would  like  to  see  him  as  soon  as  possible, 
promising  at  the  same  time  to  pay  what- 
ever the  physician's  fee  might  amount  to. 

The  doctor  came;  and,  after  he  had 
examined  and  questioned  the  patient,  and 
seen  what  a  very  simple  man  he  was, 
addressed  him  as  follows: 

"My  dear  sir,. you  have  no  very  serious 


disease  as  yet,  but  it  may  become  serious, 
and  even  mortal,  unless  you  begin  at 
once  to  follow  the  directions  I  shall  give 
you.  The  prescription  I  shall  recommend 
is  very  simple." 

' '  I  have  taken  buckets  of  medicine  and 
grosses  of  pills,"  replied  the  invalid,  "but 
they  have  not  done  me  one  particle  of 
good.  Pray  what  have  you  to  order?" 

"Will  you  follow  my  advice?"  asked 
the  physician.  "If  not,  it  will  be  useless 
for  me  to  go  further." 

"Out  with  the  advice,  sir!"  shouted 
the  sick  man.  "Let  me  hear  it." 

"Here  it  is,"  said  the  physician.  "You 
have  in  your  stomach  an  ugly  animal 
which  has  seven  mouths.  I  must  deal 
with  this  ugly  creature  every  day.  And, 
instead  of  coming  to  it,  the  monster  must 
come  to  me.  In  other  words,  I  shall 
expect  a  visit  from  you  every  morning." 

"That  will  be  easy  enough,"  replied 
the  invalid.  "I  have  horses  and  carriages 
a-plenty." 

"They  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
treatment,"  replied  the  physician.  "You 
must  walk  to  my  office  every  morning 
and  return  the  same  way." 

"Walk?"  cried  the  patient,  lifting  his 
puffy,  fat  hands  in  sore  dismay.  "You 
live  at  least  two  miles  from  here.  I  have 
not  walked  so  far  in  five  years." 

"I  am  very  well  aware  of  it,"  said 
the  doctor.  "Your  appearance  shows  it. 
Nevertheless  you  must  do  as  I  direct,  if 
you  wish  to  be  cured.  Riding  or  driving  in 
any  kind  of  vehicle  would  so  shake,  dis- 
turb and  anger  the  dragon  that  he  might 
tear  your  insides  to  pieces.  He  would 
certainly  endeavor  to  do  so,  and  then  it 
would  be  all  up  with  you,  my  friend." 

"I  will  try  it,  then,"  said  the  patient; 
"but,  my,  what  a  hard  task  it  will  be!" 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  rejoined  the 
doctor.  "It  show's  at  least  that  your 
dispositions  are  good,  so  far." 

"Anything  more?"  asked  the  invalid. 

"Yes,  as  regards  your  diet.  You  must 
eat  only  twice  a  day,  and  then  the  simplest 
food." 
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The  invalid  groaned,  as  he  clasped  his 
fat  hands  over  his  capacious  stomach. 

"In  the  morning  a  bowl  of  broth  with 
two  biscuits,"  continued  the  doctor;  "no 
tea,  no  coffee.  At  lunch,  if  you  desire 
it,  a  glass  of  buttermilk  with  a  biscuit; 
no  beer,  no  wiener-wurst,  no  pumper- 
nickel,— nothing  but  what  I  tell  you." 

"Heavens  above!"  murmured  the  pa- 
tient, closing  his  eyes,. 

"At  six  in  the  evening  another  plate 
of  broth  and  one  or  two  vegetables,  with 
two  pieces  of  stale  bread  and  a  dish 
of  stewed  fruit.  For  drink,  cold  water. 
That  is  all." 

"Nothing  before  bedtime?"  asked  the 
sick  man. 

"Absolutely  nothing." 

"But  if  I  should  feel  very  hungry?" 

"So  much  the  better:  you  will  have  a 
keener  appetite  for  your  breakfast  in  the 
morning.  I  forgot  to  say  that  occasionally 
you  may  substitute  two  soft-boiled  eggs 
for  the  morning  broth.  If  you  eat  any 
more  than  I  have  prescribed,  the  dragon 
inside  of  you  will  continue  to  grow  larger, 
so  that  he  will  press  more  and  more  upon 
your  liver;  and  in  that  case  it  will  be  the 
undertaker  and  not  the  tailor  who  will 
take  your  next  measure." 

"How  long  will  this  treatment  last, 
doctor?"  asked  the  sick  man. 

"Not  more  than  three  months,  if  faith- 
fully complied  with,"  was  the  reply. 

"Good  gracious!"  groaned  the  patient. 
"How  terrible!" 

"Terrible  as  it  may  seem,  it  must  be 
followed,"  said  the  physician.  "There  is 
no  alternative." 

"I  will  do  as  you  say,  doctor.  When 
shall  I  begin?" 

"To-morrow  morning  I  shall  expect  to 
see  you  at  my  office,  between  ten  and 
eleven.  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  I  will  bid 
you  good-day!" 

As  soon  as  the  physician  had  gone,  the 
jnvalid  sent  fpr  his  valet  and  ordered 
him  to  take  out  several  pairs  of  walking 
boots,  which  he  tried  on  in  order  to 
Choose  the  easiest  for  the  expedition  pf 


the  morrow.  That  night  he  slept  better 
than  usual,  the  proposed  treatment  having 
given  him  something  to  look  forward  to 
with  at  least  a  shade  of  interest. 

The  next  morning,  after  the  prescribed 
breakfast,  he  waddled  forth,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  his  household,  who  had  not  seen 
him  walk  out  for  a  very  long  time.  At 
first  he  travelled  so  slowly  and  labori- 
ously that  a  snail  might  have  kept  pace 
with  him:  he  lifted  his  feet  and  put  them 
down  like  sledge-hammers,  and  was  so 
occupied  with  his  own  discomfort  that  he 
took  no  notice  of  the  surprised  wayfarers 
who  now  and  then  saluted  him.  When 
he  reached  the  doctor's  office  he  was  so 
fatigued  that  his  limbs  ached  from  the 
hips  down,  and  the  soles  of  his  feet  burned 
like  fire. 

When  he  complained  of  this,  the  doctor 
said : 

"It  is  because  those  members  have 
been  unused  so  long  that  they  give  you 
trouble.  It  is  a  good  sign,  however.  Very 
soon  you  will  get  over  these  disagreeable 
sensations,  and  enjoy  your  walk.  How 
did  you  like  your  breakfast  this  morning?" 

"It  was  rather  meagre,"  replied  the 
invalid.  "I  can  not  say  I  relished  it." 

"Very  well.  You  will  enjoy  your 
dinner  more,  I  promise  you." 

"And  now,  doctor,  what  is  the  pre- 
scription for  to-day?"  asked  the  invalid. 

"To  return  as  you  came,  only." 

"No  medicine?" 

"None  whatever.  And  be  sure  to  come 
to-morrow." 

The  rest  in  the  doctor's  office  had  done 
the  invalid  good;  his  spirits  rose,  and  he 
felt  less  depressed  than  usual  as  he  took 
his  way  homeward,  though  he  was  obliged 
to  walk  very  slowly.  And,  oh,  how  he 
did  enjoy  the  collation  that  awaited  him 
at  the  end  of  the  journey!  At  dinner  also 
he  partook  of  the  spare  food  with  con- 
siderable relish,  though  his  stomach  craved 
more  than  he  was  allowed  to  take. 

The  following  morning  and  the  next 
he  noticed  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  blue 
of  the  sky,  the  green  foliage  pf  the  free?? 
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and  shrubs  all  about  him.  As  day  suc- 
ceeded day,  he  observed  the  fresh,  dewy 
glint  of  the  leaves  and  grass,  the  perfume 
and  color  of  the  flowers,  and  began  to  take 
pleasure  in  recognizing  the  people  who, 
from  the  frequency  of  his  walks  had  formed 
the  habit  of  saluting  him  as  he  passed. 

On  the  seventy-fifth  day  he  said  to  the 
physician : 

"Doctor,  I  have  grown  so  much  thinner 
that  I  shall  have  to  order  new  clothing. 
I  weighed  myself  last  evening  and  found 
that  I  had  lost  sixty  pounds.  And  yet 
I  assure  you  that  I  never  felt  so  well  in 
my  life  as  I  do  now." 

"That  is  what  I  expected,  provided  you 
followed  my  directions,  as  you  have," 
replied  the  physician.  "Go  on  as  you 
have  begun." 

On  the  ninetieth  day  the  patient  said 
to  the  physician: 

"My  dear  sir,  I  am  really  a  well  man. 
Do  you  not  agree  with  me?" 

Taking  him  by  the  hand,  the  doctor  said : 

"Yes,  I  agree  with  you.  It  was  your 
good  angel  who  inspired  you  to  follow 
my  directions.  The  dragon  is  now  almost 
starved  to  death,  but  can  be  aroused  again 
if  you  should  return  to  your  former 
course  of  living.  Temperance  and  exercise 
were  the  prescriptions;  temperance  and 
exercise  will  keep  you  a  well  man  till 
the  end  of  your  days,  which,  as  you  have 
naturally  a  good  constitution,  ought  to 
be  many." 

"Doctor,  you  are  a  learned  and  sensible 
man,"  said  the  whilom  invalid.  "I  thank 
you,  and  shall  pay  your  fee  with  pleasure, 
whatever  it  may  be." 

Our  friend  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years,  six  months,  and  eighteen 
days,  and  sent  the  doctor  fifty  dollars 
every  year  as  a  New  Year's  gift.-  Directly 
opposite  the  foot  of  his  bed,  he  placed 
the  legend,  "Temperance  and  Exercise," 
printed  in  gold  letters,  in  a  gilt  frame,  so. 
that  he  might  always  keep  in  mind  the 
prescription  which  ha_$  changed  him  from 
ft  sluggard  and  a  Button  to  a  normal; 
Christian 


Holy  Wells  in  England  and  Wales. 


IN  most  nations,  whatever  their  origin 
and  whatever  the  temperament  of 
their  people,  we  find  holy  wells;  and  in 
Protestant  England  to-day  there  are 
springs  of  water  known  far  or  only  locally 
for  their  healing  properties.  Bands  of 
pilgrims  no  longer  seek  them  as  in  the 
days  of  old;  but  the  tradition  attached 
to  these  wells  yet  survives,  to  remind  us 
that  England  was  once  a  Catholic  country. 

In  London  itself  there  are  names  sug- 
gestive to  a  reflective  mind  of  bygone  days. 
Thus  Saint  Chad,  Bishop  of  London  and 
later  of  Litchfield,  who  died  in  the  seventh 
century,  had  his  holy  well;  and  Saint 
Pancras,  the  boy  martyr,  who  suffered 
under  Diocletian  in  the  year  304,  gave 
his  name  to  a  well  and  also  to  a  railway 
station  in  the  busy  metropolis.  A  Saint 
John  and  a  Saint  Clement  had  their  holy 
wells,  to  which,  we  are  told,  "in  the 
twelfth  century,  scholars  of  London  used 
to  walk  in  the  summer  twilights." 

The  most  famous,  however,  of  the 
London  wells  was  that  dedicated  to  the 
Irish  virgin  Brigit,  who  lived  in  the  sixth 
century.  Even  as  late  as  the  coronation 
day  of  George  IV.  so  many  persons 
besieged  the  well  with  bottles  for  water 
that  the  supply  failed.  The  name  Brigit 
is  generally  rendered  in  England  and 
Scotland  as  Bride,  hence  Bridewell.  Saint 
Brigit  is  also  the  patron  of  the  House  of 
Douglas. 

The  most  celebrated  of  holy  wells  in 
Britain,  however,  is  that  of  Saint  Winifred 
in  Flintshire.  The  legend  runs  that  in 
the  twelfth  century  a  certain  prince 
named  Cradocus  tried  vainly  to  induce 
the  holy  abbess  to  forego  her  vows  and 
become  his  wife.  Incensed  at  her  per- 
sistent refusal,  the  savage  prince  struck 
off  her  head  with  his  sword.  Ancient 
writers  tell  that  Cradocus  was  swallowed 
up  on  the  spot,  and  that  on.  the  rock 
where  the  saint's  head  fell  a.  ctea.r  spring 
bubbled  up,  Chroniclers  also  assert  that 


she  was  raised  to  life  at  the  prayer 
of  Saint  Beuno,  and  bore  ever  after  a 
red  circlet  on  the  skin  round  her  neck. 
If  these  writers,  who  lived  long  after 
Saint  Winifred's  time,  fell  into  any  mis- 
takes regarding  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing her  refusal  of  Cradocus,  neither  the 
sanctity  of  the  martyr  nor  the  holiness  of 
her  well  suffers. 

Saint  Winifred's  Well  rises  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  hill,  and  is  partly  enclosed  in 
the  crypt  of  an  ancient  chapel  built  by 
Margaret  Beaufort,  the  learned  mother 
of  Henry  VII.  In  its  vaulted  roof  hang 
many  scores  of  crutches  belonging  to 
cripples  who  were  there  cured  of  painful 
infirmities.  In  the  glen  that  leads  to  the 
well  there  are  stones  marking  penitential 
stations.  James  II.  visited  the  well  in  1688. 

Bishop  Hall,  who  presided  over  the 
Protestant  diocese  of  Exeter,,  made  a 
juridical  and  strict  inquiry  into  the 
miracles  said  to  be  wrought  at  Saint 
Madern's  Well,  in  Cornwall,  somewhere 
about  1640.  This  gentleman  in  his  volu- 
minous writings  always  displays  virulent 
antipathy  toward  the  Church;  yet  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  cure  of  a  certain 
John  Trelille  at  this  well  he  declares  that 
"this  man,  who,  owing  to  the  contraction 
of  the  sinews  of  his  legs,  for  sixteen  years 
crept  on  his  hands  like  a  child,  was 
suddenly  restored  to  his  limbs,"  after 
washing  in  this  holy  well.  "I  found," 
Dr.  Hall  goes  on,  "neither  art  nor  collu- 
sion; the  thing  was  done,  the  author 
invisible."  This  Saint  Madern  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  many  Irish  saints  who 
settled  in  Cornwall. 

In  Denbigh,  in  Wales,  there  is  a  well 
sacred  to  Saint  Tecla,  a  nun  of  Dorset- 
shire, who,  at  Saint  Boniface's  wish,  went 
into  Germany  and  there  became  abbess 
of  Kitzingen,  a  convent  near  Wurzburg. 
The  waters  of  this  well  were  held  in  old 
days  to  be  a  specific  in  cases  of  "falling 
sickness"  and  fits. 

Old  Northumbria  claimed  many  saints, 
and  many  holy  wells  naturally  are  found 
within  its  confines.  Most  important  of 


these  is  that  at  Holystone,  near  the 
Cheviots,  wherein,  it  is  said,  St.  Paulinus 
baptized  many  converts.  It  is  a  large 
pool  circled  round  by  trees,  and  in  its 
centre  rises  a  cross  of  stone  with  an 
inscription  recording  the  baptism  "by 
vSaint  Paulinus  on  Easter  Day,  A.  D. 
DCXXVII,  of  three  thousand  Christians." 
Everyone  knows  the  story  of  Oswald, 
King  of  Northumbria,  —  of  his  refuge 
among  the  Irish  monks  of  lona,  of  his 
subsequent  elevation  to  the  throne,  and 
of  how  the  Celtic  monks  came  at  his 
call  to  spread  Christianity  through  the 
half-savage  land.  All  have  heard,  too,  of 
Saint  Aidan's  blessing  on  the  royal  hand 
for  its  largesse  for  the  poor,  and  of  how, 
when  all  else  of  the  saintly  King  had 
crumbled  to  dust,  the  "white  hand" 
blessed  by  Aidan  remained  white  and 
uncorrupted.  It  is  only  meet  that  some 
memorial  should  remain  of  Oswald,  king 
and  martyr;  and  near  Newton  there  is 
a  well  bearing  the  name  of  the  Northern 
King  who  died  fighting  against  heathen 
Mercia  in  642. 


A  Hint  to  the  Heads  of  Families. 


NO  one  who  observes  the  behavior  of 
mankind  can  be  surprised  at  any 
manifestation  of  inconsistency.  It  is  only 
when  something  monstrously  antagonistic 
in  theory  and  practice  is  brought  to  our 
notice  that  we  are  constrained  to  exclaim, 
"Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel!"  The 
tendency  is  to  become  indifferent  regard- 
ing anything  that  is  common.  We  regulate 
by  law  the  sale  of  gunpowder,  the 
administration  of  poison,  because  these 
things  are  likely  to  cause  destruction  of 
property  and  to  endanger  life;  but  we 
are  utterly  careless  of  dangerous  reading, 
which  is  calculated  to  undermine  char- 
acter, uproot  faith,  destroy  virtue,  and 
ruin  immortal  souls.  The  power  for  evil 
exerted  by  the  press  is  incalculable;  how 
inefficient  aYe  the  measures  taken  to  curb 
it !  There  are  disorders  which  can  be  cured 
only^by  the  moral  sense  of  the  public; 
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and  the  one  of  which  we  write  is  likely 
to  increase,  for  the  reason  that  standards 
of  morality  are  lowered.  Books  that  are 
read  and  discussed  everywhere  nowadays 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  pass 
through  the  mails  fifty  years  ago. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  public 
standard  of  morality,  Catholics  can  have 
no  excuse  for  "doing  as  the  rest  of 
people."  The  principles  by  which  they 
are  bound  to  regulate  their  lives  are 
unalterable.  If  a  book  or  a  periodical 
is  an  occasion  of  sin,  it  has  to  be  given 
up  or  let  alone,  no  matter  how  popular 
it  may  be.  "You  can  not  read  about, 
dwell  upon,  or  entertain  in  your  heart 
and  thought,  any  scene,  description,  sen- 
timent or  feeling,  which  it  would  be  wrong 
to  put  into  act,  or  which  urges  and  leads 
to  sinful  act.  All  such  reading  and  in- 
dulgence of  the  imagination  is  sinful, 
either  because  they  set  up  sinful  thinking, 
or  because  they  lead  to  sinful  acts,  or  for 
both  reasons." 

At  a  season  when  recreation  is  largely 
confined  to  reading,  it  behooves  the  heads 
of  families  to  examine  into  the  sort  of 
literature  that  comes  to  their  homes.  No 
father  or  mother  with  the  least  sense  of 
responsibility  would  allow  a  child  to 
associate  with  criminals.  And  yet  the 
secular  papers,  which  are  accessible  to 
the  youngest  members  of  the  family,  are 
filled  with  reports  of  all  sorts  of  crimes. 
In  many  cases  these  reports  are  so  detailed 
as  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  youthful 
readers  and  incite  them  to  acts  of  immo- 
rality. As  for  books,  some  of  the  most 
popular  are  at  least  dangerous  reading. 
Parents  who  desire  to  have  their  sons 
and  daughters  "uaspotted  from  the 
world"  instead  of  followers  of  its  fashions 
will  put  a  ban  on  all  such  literature  as 
they  would  exclude  criminals  from  their 
homes.  If  it  be  dishonorable  and  demor- 
alizing to  associate  with  dissolute  men  and 
women,  it  is  certainly  to  no  one's  credit 
or  profit  to  form  their  acquaintance  in 
books  and  newspapers  which  reveal  their 
minds  and  describe  their  deeds. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

A  remarkable  decrease  in  crime  and  a 
great  increase  in  industry  have  already 
been  observed  in  England  and  Russia  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  legislation  against 
treating  in  the  former  country  and  against 
the  sale  of  vodka  in  the  latter.  In  Liver- 
pool especially  the  good  results  have  been 
so  marked  that  the  Government  is  urged 
to  extend  its  measure  of  protection.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  general  prohibition  of 
treating  and  the  stopping  of  credit,  besides 
effecting  a  great  national  economy,  will 
put  an  end  to  a  vast  amount  of  poverty, 
suffering  and  misery.  The  abolition  of 
vodka  in  Russia  has  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  results.  A  distinguished 
physician  there,  who  has  given  the  matter 
close  attention,  declares  that  "crime  has 
decreased  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
savings  banks  all  report  great  increase 
in  the  deposits  of  the  working  people. 
There  is  beginning  to  be  a  greater  demand 
for  books  and  newspapers,  and  also  a 
demand  for  more  intellectual  amusements. 
Hooliganism  has  practically  vanished. 
Before  the  abolition  of  vodka,  not  a 
vSunday  passed  without  there  being  cases 
of  wounding  to  be  treated  in  some  of 
the  hospitals  of  people  hurt  by  fighting 
in  a  drunken  state." 

The  Great  War  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  world  as  never  before  to  the  monstrous 
evil  of  intemperance;  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  will  ever  be  a  return  to  the  old 
days  of  unlimited  drinking  and  treating. 
The  restoration  of  peace  and  the  im- 
poverishment of  so  many  countries  as 
its  price,  will  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  temperance. 

Once  upon  a  time,  and  not  so  many 
decades  ago  either,  it  would  have  been 
considered  near-heresy  in  some  Catholic 
circles  to  advocate  Woman  Suffrage.  While 
the  preponderance  of  Catholic  opinion  is 
probably  still  unfavorable  to  the  policy 
of  placing  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
women,  that  policy  is  no  longer  regarded 
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as  at  variance  with  either  the  natural 
law  or  Catholic  doctrine.  Some  of  the 
ablest  champions  of  women's  rights  indeed 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  Catholic 
churchmen.  Prior  McNabb,  O.  P.,  for 
instance,  is  outspoken  on  the  subject. 
He  says :  ' '  Pictures  are  sometimes  painted 
of  the  awful  state  of  things  that  would 
follow  Woman  Suffrage.  Whatever  that 
state  might  be,  it  could  not  be  worse  than 
what  we  are  undergoing  at  present.  We 
men  have  had  a  pretty  free  hand  in 
Europe  for  three  hundred  years.  Look 
at  it  now!  Our  handiwork  is  but  a  sorry 
argument  for  refusing  a  place  in  politics 
to  women.  If  domestic  economy,  the 
historic  sphere  of  women,  was  in  the 
same  plight  as  political  economy,  we  men 
would  insist  on  our  sex  being  cooks  and 
housekeepers.  Any  experienced  social 
worker  would  readily  admit  that  in  almost 
every  department  of  social  work  there  is 
room  and  need  for  women.  As  a  priest, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  defend  the  Creed  and 
the  Decalogue,  I  confess  that  the  need 
for  mote  women  in  certain  professions 
seems  almost  a  matter  of  ethical  duty. 
For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  that  the 
increasing  claims  of  medical  supervision 
demand  an  increased  number  of  women 
doctors — from  the  point  of  view  of  sexual 
delicacy." 

One  does  not  need  to  indorse  all  Father 
McNabb's  opinions  in  order  to  note  the 
change  that  has  come  over  the  world's 
views  with  regard  to  the  rights,  duties, 
and  privileges  of  women. 

A  touching  incident  witnessed  by  a 
reader  of  the  Croix  as  he  lay  stricken  on 
the  field  after  an  attack  on  the  German 
trenches  is  reproduced  from  that  paper  by 
the  London  Tablet.  With  slight  abridg- 
ment only,  the  story  runs: 

As  soon  as  the  first  moments  of  distress 
which  follow  on  all  wounds  had  passed,  I  looked 
in  front  of  me.  Quite  near  lay  two  soldiers 
mortally  wounded;  one  a  Bavarian,  young 
and  fair-haired,  with  a  gaping  wound  in  his 
stomach,  was  lying  close  to  a  young  French- 
man, who  had  been  stricken  in  the  side  and 


in  the  head.  Both  were  in  horrible  pain,  and 
their  faces  were  growing  paler  and  paler.  I 
could  not  move,  but  I  kept  my  eyes  on  them. 
I  saw  a  feeble  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Frenchman,  who  painfully  slipped  his  hand 
under  his  coat  for  something  hidden  away 
on  his  breast.  At  last  he  drew  forth  his  hand 
and  in  it  a  little  silver  crucifix  which  he  pressed 
to  his  lips,  saying  feebly  but  clearly  "Ave  Maria, 
gratia  plena,"  etc.  And  then  as  I  watched  I 
saw  something  more  which  moved  me  to  tears. 
The  German,  who  had  hitherto  shown  no  sign 
of  life  except  a  quick,  gasping  respiration, 
opened  his  eyes,  which  were  already  glazing 
with  approaching  death,  turned -his  head  toward 
the  Frenchman  and  murmured  also  in  Latin, 
"  Sancta  Maria,  Mater  Dei,"  etc.  Their  eyes 
met  and  they  understood  each  other.  In  a 
sublime  outburst  of  charity  the  Frenchman 
held  out  his  crucifix  to  the  German,  who  kissed 
it;  then  taking  him  by  the  hand  the  Frenchman 
said:  "Having  served  our  countries,  let  us  go 
to  God";  and  the  German  added,  "Reconciled." 
Their  eyes  closed,  a  shiver  ran  through  their 
bodies  and  they  passed  away.  "Amen,"  said 
I,  crossing  myself.  The  sun,  disappearing 
behind  a  purple  cloud,  shed  a  great  golden 
beam  on  the  two  blood-stained  bodies. 


Miss  Zephine  Humphrey,  whose  strongly 
pro-Catholic      articles     in      the     Atlantic 
Monthly  last   year   made   such   gratifying 
reading,  contributes  to  the  current  number 
of  the  Holy  Cross  Magazine  (Anglican)  a 
more    than    commonly    interesting    paper 
"On  a  Change  of  Religion."    It  is  a  pro- 
foundly  searching  and  wonderfully  sym- 
pathetic  analysis   of   the   feelings   of   one 
who  has  left  sectarianism  for  Catholicity. 
Its  interest  is  heightened  by  the  baffling 
circumstance    that    the    reader    can    not 
tell  whether  the  writer  has  in  mind  the 
so-called    Catholicism    of   the    Church   of 
England  or  the  real  Catholicism  of  The 
Church.     If    the   former,    then    the   hope 
remains   that   the   author   has   but   made 
a  step  which  will  inevitably  lead  farther, 
even  to  the  shelter  of  the  One  Fold  and 
the  One  Shepherd.   "We  are  considering," 
Miss  Humphrey  writes,  ' '  the  change  from 
Protestantism  to  Catholicism.    It  is  love 
that  has  made  it,  an  overwhelming  desire 
and  need,  a  conviction  that  here  lies  the 
fullest  expression  of  the  meaning  of  life, 
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more  simply  and  nakedly  still  a  convic- 
tion that  here  is  where  one  belongs.  The 
heart  never  wavers  after  a  choice  which 
has  fallen  upon  it  so  irresistibly.  Its  only 
trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  too 
steeped  in  peace  to  sing  as  it  would  like." 
The  more  we  ponder  these  and  other 
reflections  of  the  writer,  the  more  inclined 
we  are  to  believe  it  is  The  Church  of  which 
she  writes,  or  shortly  will. 


It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  as 
the  blood-stained  months  roll  on  that  one 
result  of  the  Great  War,  in  England  at 
least,  wTill  be  a  fuller  participation  by  the 
workingman  in  the  government  of  his 
country,  and  consequently  in  the  deter- 
mination of  its  policies,  domestic  and 
foreign.  Members  of  the  trade  unions 
and  laborers  generally  have  had  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  indisputable  necessity 
of  their  concurrence  in  the  Government's 
endeavors  to  withstand  defeat  and  ensure 
victory  in  the  unparalleled  struggle  now 
being  waged;  and  the  lesson  once  learned 
is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  One  straw 
which  shows  how  the  wind  is  blowing  is 
this  statement  of  a  London  publicist  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian.  "In  case  the 
Government  declared  for  conscription," 
he  writes,  "there  would  be  a  demand, 
which  would  be  very  popular,  that  con- 
scription of  lives  should  be  accompanied 
by  conscription  of  property,  especially  in 
regard  to  land.  In  short,  labor  would 
accept  conscription  in  the  dire  need  of 
the  State,  but  it  would  demand  a  price 
from  the  governing  classes  as  a  pledge  of 
their  sincerity  and  patriotism." 

On  the  whole  it  looks  as  if,  after  the 
war,  that  phrase  "the  governing  classes" 
is  destined  to  have  a  wider  connotation 
than  it  enjoys  at  present. 

Apropos  of  the  exceptionally  interesting 
paper  on  St.  Teresa  in  our  present  issue, 
our  readers  may  care  to  learn  what 
opinion  of  the  great  Spanish  saint  is 
entertained  by  some  non-Catholics.  A 
Scotch  Presbyterian  minister,  the  Rev. 


Dr.  Wliyte,  recently  discussed  her  in  a 
sermon,  telling  his  congregation  that  he 
wanted  them  all  to  know  St.  Teresa, 
"even  if  she  is  not  a  Protestant  but  a 
famous  Roman  Catholic."  Rather  infre- 
quently, we  fancy,  do  Protestant  congre- 
gations hear  doctrine  like  this: 

When  I  read  her  life,  I  was  thrilled  with 
the  deepest  emotions  of  joy  as  she  described 
her  experience  with  Christ  and  the  Fathen 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  interior  of  her 
soul.  Christ  took  up  His  home  in  her  soul, 
spoke  to  her,  trained  her,  loved  her  and 
developed  in  her  a  character  Christ-like  in 
love  and  virtue.  And  Christ  confirmed  the 
story  of  this  abode  by  her  marvellous  spiritual 
life.  I  rejoiced  so  much  over  the  revelation  of 
Our  Lord  in  her  soul,  because  I  felt  that  He 
would  keep  His  word  with  me,  that  He  would 
take  up  His  abode  with  me  if  I  kept  His  Com- 
mandments. You  will  have  the  same  great 
faith  and  hope  when  you  know  St.  Teresa.  That 
is  the  reason  that  you  and  all  men,  as  well  as 
I,  should  read  St.  Teresa's  Life,  to  see  and 
realize  that  Christ  has  kept  His  word:  "If 
you  love  Me  and  keep  M*y  Commandments, 
the  Father  and  I  will  take  up  our  abode  in 
your  hearts." 

The  advice  to  read  the  life  of  St. 
Teresa  is  good,  come  it  from  whatsoever 
source;  and  it  should  obviously  appeal 
to  Catholics  far  more  forcibly  than  to 
Presbyterians. 

That  the  moving  picture  shows  or  plays 
may  be  made  the  instruments  of  inoffen- 
sive amusement  and  even  of  genuine 
instruction  and  edification  no  one  will  be 
inclined  to  question;  but  that  they  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  abused  in  the 
present  condition  of  society  seems  to  be 
fairly  well  established.  In  two  journals 
of  more  than  ordinary  prestige,  America 
and  the  non- Catholic  Churchman,  we  find 
the  following  criticisms.  In  the  former, 
Mr.  E.  L>  Virgin  writes: 

That  there  is  a  genuine  moral  menace  in 
frequenting  the  movies  may  sound  like  the 
pessimism  of  the  carping  critic.  But  no  truly 
serious-minded  person  can  go -night  after  night 
and  week  after  week  to  see  these  conglomera- 
tions of  scenic  splendor  and  realistic  repro- 
ductions of  what  is  actual  in  present-day  doings 
without  feeling  a  sense  of  alarm  as  to  the 
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outcome  of  it  all.  With  brazen  indecency  scenes 
are  portrayed  that  no  self-respecting  Catholic 
would  wish  to  know  about,  situations  so  closely 
verging  on  downright  sin  and  designed  to  entice 
the  onlooker  into  a  bewilderment  of  sensation, 
situations  saved  perhaps  by  the  flashing  of  the 
film,  but  leaving  the  trail  of  the  serpent  behind 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  gaze  upon  the 
fleeting  feature:  Christian  modesty  outraged, 
the  traditional  reserve  between  the  sexes  broken 
d}wn,  all  the  delicate  courtesies  of  the  Christian 
life  burlesqued,  or  relegated  to  Medieval  cloisters 
and  baronial  castles,  and  superseded  by  an 
orgy  of  salaciousness. 

And  the  Churchman's  testimony  is  not 
less  emphatic.  "We  are  of  the  opinion," 
it  states,  "that  the  average  moving 
picture  play  tends  to  show  that  there  is 
hardly  any  domestic  life  in  America  which 
is  not  honeycombed  by  the  most  crude  and 
melodramatic  infidelity.  The  Church  and 
the  clergy  are  continuously  caricatured 
and  lampooned  in  the  parts  they  are 
called  on  to  play  in  the  social  life  pictured 
on  the  screen." 

One  moral  is  obvious:  Catholic  young 
people  should  not  be  allowed  to  attend 
any  such  plays  as  have  not  been  seen  and 
approved  by  their  parents.  Public  censors 
are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  in  the 
final  analysis  father  and  mother  have  the 
duty  of  safeguarding  the  morals  of  their 
children. 


The  American  Federation  of  Catholic 
vSocieties  has  a  committee  on  public 
morals,  and  in  the  latest  Bulletin  of  the 
Federation  is  published  the  committee's 
report  for  the  past  year.  Premising  that 
they  do  not  presume  to  undertake  the 
regulation  of  the  morals  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  Republic,  but  do  purpose  to  protest 
against  a  few  of  the  violations  of  Christian 
morality  and  American  decency  that  they 
encounter  from  time  to  time,  they  comment 
on  divorce,  unnecessary  Sunday  labor, 
indecent  advertising  cuts,  scurrilous  pub- 
lications, etc.  The  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  report  is  worth  reproduction: 

If  our  great  Republic  should  disappear  as 
did  Governments  by  the  people  that  have  gone 
before;  if  our  boasted  freedom  should  vanish 
under  the  heel  of  a  dictator  or  a  despot,  it  would 


not  be  when  the  yellow  peril  came  from  the 
Orient,  or  when  European  armies  of  occupation 
gripped  our  shores,  but  it  would  be  when 
Americans  had  renounced  the  lofty  ideals  for 
which  our  fathers  fought,  when  they  accepted 
the  dangerous  doctrines  of  enemies  of  Christian 
order,  when  they  failed  to  defend  our  Govern- 
ment and  its  institutions  against  the  attacks 
of  minds  unbalanced  by  the  insidious  mental 
pabulum  upon  which  the  Socialist  feeds,  which 
in  the  last  degree  breeds  the  cowardly  gunman 
and  the  sneaking  bomb-thrower,  to  terrorize 
the  honest  citizen  and  blaze  the  way  in  America 
for  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth. 

Let  it  be  added  that  the  Federation 
itself  is  one  of  the  guarantees  that  America 
will  escape  the  danger  indicated. 


The  perversity  of  heart  so  often  dis- 
played by  those  who  talk  and  write  about 
the  great  European  struggle  shows  how 
much  bitterness  there  will  be  for  the 
coming  years  to  sweeten.  Useless  as  it 
may  be  to  try  to  assuage  bitterness  at 
this  time,  one  may  protest  in  the-  name 
of  Christianity  against  the  publication 
in  a  Catholic  paper  of  an  appeal  by  the 
Anti-German  League  of  Great  Britain 
"to  ostracize  Germans  as  a  pestilent  and 
cankerous  growth.  .  .  .  They  have  com- 
mitted crimes  against  all  human  forgive- 
ness. ...  It  is  time  that  a  universal 
responsive  sentiment  was  roused  in 
England.  .  .  ,  Unfortunately,  we  are  too 
apt  to  forget  and  to  forgive,  and  that  is 
what  our  enemies  will  rely  upon.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  time  to  raise  this  new 
battle-cry  with  all  our  strength,  and  to 
teach  it  to  our  children?" 

In  the  same  spirit  that  we  condemn 
such  action  as  this,  we  denounce  as  a 
disgrace  both  to  the  land  of  his  birth 
and  his  adoption  the  German  American 
who  wrote  insultingly  and  abusively  to 
the  editor  of  a  trade  journal  in  Chicago 
who  was  trying  to  secure  a  position  for 
a  young  English  newspaper  man,  who 
with  his  little  son  had  sought  asylum  in 
the  United  States  to  begin  life  anew,  a 
slight  physical  disability  depriving  him 
of  opportunity  in  the  British  army. 
One's-  surprise  at  such  inhumanity  on 
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the  part  of  a  man  who  professes  no 
religion  is  lessened  at  seeing  the  most 
elementary  Christian  virtues  outraged  by 
those  who  profess  Christianity  and  claim 
to  be  guided  by  its  principles. 

The  air  is  charged  with  enmity.'  No 
one  having  the  quality  of  humaneness, 
not  to  speak  of  religion,  can  contemplate 
the  condition  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
to-day  without  the  most  profound  de- 
pression. Long  after  peace  is  restored 
there  will  remain  the  deep  hatred,  which 
many  who  took  no  active  part  in  the 
great  conflict  did  so  much  to  propagate 
and  to  intensify. 

A  pregnant  utterance  occurs  in  the 
preface  to  "A  Primer  of  Peace  and  War," 
an  important  little  book  by  Fr.  Charles 
Plater,  S.  J.,  which  we  noticed  lately.  Its 
object  is  to  set  forth  the  principles  of 
international  morality,  of  which  few  who 
talk  and  write  about  the  great  war  now 
in  progress  seem  to  have  any  grasp.  Fr. 
Plater  says  well  that  "it  is  imperatively 
necessary,  especially  in  these  days  when 
international  morality  has  so  largely 
broken  down,  to  lay  stress  on  the  moral 
character  of  international  law.  Stable 
peace  in  Europe  can  be  secured  only  by 
bringing  international  relations  once  more 
under  the  moral  law, — that  is  to  say,  by 
insisting  on  States  keeping  the  law  of 
God  in  their  dealings  with  one  another. 
But  this,  in  turn,  can  be  brought  about 
only  by  the  people, — by  the  pressure  of 
a  sound  public  opinion.  In  the  formation 
of  this  sound  public  opinion  social  students 
and  social  study  clubs  have  a  leading 
part  to  play." 

One  impression  received  by  all  Catholic 
visitors  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
is  that  his  Grace  Archbishop  Hanna,  of 
San  Francisco,  is  emphatically  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  To  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  his  own  flock,  priests  and 
laity,  as  to  his  fitness  for  his  exalted 
position,  and  the  surprising  rapidity  with 
which  he  has  become  more  California!! 


than  the  Californians  themselves,  there  is 
added  the  very  general  praise  accorded 
to  him  by  those  outside  the  fold.  An 
instance  in  point  is  the  following  excerpt 
from  an  address  by  Mayor  Rolph: 

When  the  Exposition  opened  its  gates  to  the 
world  on  February  20,  it  was  Archbishop  Hariila. 
who  said  the  opening  prayer.  When  our  un- 
employed problem  demanded  solution  two  years 
ago,  he  headed  the  citizens'  committee  that\ 
provided  relief.  He  is  serving,  by  appointment 
of  the  Governor,  as  vice-president  of  the  Immi- 
gration Committee.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Society  for  Befriending 
Girls.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Travellers' 
Aid  Society,  and  president  of  the  Youths' 
Directory.  He  is  ever  ready  to  give  unselfish 
service.  It  is  the  keynote  of  his  character.  He 
is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  yet  always  a 
man  of  buoyant  spirits,  good  nature,  and  demo- 
cratic disposition.  I  said  that  San  Francisco's 
history  was  linked  with  the  Church.  I  am 
glad  that  it  is  linked  with  the  name  of  Arch- 
bishop Hanna,  and  that  the  destiny  of  our 
Catholic  diocese  of  San  Francisco  is  in  such 
noble  and  able  hands. 

It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  the  whole 
body  of  American  Catholics  that  the 
late  Archbishop  Riordan's  place  is  so 
adequately  filled. 

The  New  York  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  John  II .  Finley,  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  military 
training  in  the  public  schools,  which  he 
characterizes  as  "a  means  of  conscripting 
children  and  youth  for  a  service  which 
assumes  the  continuance  of  the  very  thing 
which  we  are  trying  to  exterminate." 
We  hold  that  there  would  be  no  need  of 
such  training  if  the  discipline  of  edu- 
cational institutions,  high  and  low,  were 
all  that  it  ought  to  be.  Patriotism  can  be 
instilled  without  turning  the  pupils  into 
embryo  soldiers  and  inspiring  them  with 
the  war  spirit.  Character-formation  is 
the  main  work  of  educators,  though  a 
good  many  of  them  would  seem  to  be 
unaware  of  this.  Like  Dr.  Finley,  we 
advocate  as  serious  discipline  in  schools 
as  we  expect  of  those  who  are  to  serve 
their  country  as  soldiers. 


The  Miller's  Dream. 


The  Adventurers. 


BY    H.    E.   JACKSON. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


(jp  MILLER   once,   on   a   summer's   day, 

Fell  asleep  in  the  shade  of  his  mill, 
And  dreamed  of  a  sure  and  a  speedy  way 
His  coffers  with  riches  to  fill. 

He  very  well  knew  that  the  busy  wheel, 
By  the  force  of  a  stream  turned  round, 

For  a  century  past  had  driven  the  mill, 
And  the  grain  for  a  century  ground. 

But  soon  as  he  woke,  he  at  once  began 
To  follow  the  plan  of  his  dream; 

And,  in  spite  of  all  that  his  friends  would  say, 
He  turned  the  course  of  the  stream. 

The  summer  had  past,  and   winter  was   nigh, 
Still  the  miller  could  grind  no  corn; 

And  the  neighbors  who  scoffed  at  his  useless  work 
He  answered  with  bitter  scorn. 

The   dam   was  finished,   but  not  that  year; 

And  the  people  had  ceased  'to  go 
To  the  little   mill,-  whose   idle   wheel 

Was  buried  beneath  the  snow. 

To  the   miller's  joy,   the  springtime  came, 
And  the  torrents  poured  into  the  glen; 

They  filled  to  the  brim  the  pond  he  had  made, 
And  turned  the  wheel   again. 

But  one  night  as  the  villagers,   safe  at  home, 
Heard,  the  sound  of  the  pelting  rain, 

The  dam  gave  way,   and  down  the  stream 
Went  the  miller,  the  mill,  and  the  grain. 

Hew  many  a  man  in   every  land, 

Ambition  has  made  to  dream! 
And  sooner  or  later,   with   mill  and  grain, 

He  vanishes  down  the  stream. 


DECISION  of  character  is  one  bright 
golden  apple  which  every  young  person 
should  strive  in  the  beginning  to  pluck 
from  the  tree  of  life.-^pft?*  Foster^ 


XVII. 

IE  at  first  strongly  ob- 
jected to  Bertrand's  going  to 
school  without  an  elder  person 
going  with  him.  She  could  not  think  of 
such  a  thing. 

"He  ought  to  have  a  bonne,  uncle," 
she  said. 

"A  what?"  asked  Mr.  Watson,  who 
liked  to  hear  Ame*lie's  views, — "a  nurse, 
do  you  mean,  for  a  great,  hulking  boy 
like  your  brother?" 

"At  home,  all  boys  of  his  class  would 
be  accompanied  to  school  by  a  bonne;  and 
I,  too,  would  be  so  accompanied.  If  my 
father  were  quite  well  he  would  see  that 
the  present  arrangement  is  not  proper." 

"It  is  quite  proper  here,  Emily,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Watson,  who  always  in- 
sisted on  Englishing  names;  "and  your 
father  understands  it.  Bertrand  would 
not  dare  to  show  his  face  in  school,  if  I 
sent  an  old  woman  with  him — on  snow- 
shoes."  (Mr.  Watson  laughed.)  "As  for 
you,  you  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
yourself  when  you  drive  or  walk.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  girls  coming  or  going  your 
way,  not  to  mention  Bertrand  and  the 
other  boys.  You  must  learn  American 
ways,  little  Emily." 

At  recess,  when  it  rained  and  the  girls 
could  not  play  games  in  the  open  air, 
Ame'lie  always  brought  with  her  "some- 
thing" to  sew  or  to  knit  or  to  embroider,. 
This  excited  amusement  at  first.  The 
girls  preferred  to  yawn,  to  eat  apples,  tq 
read  story-books  or.  papers ;  a  few  gathered 
at  the  window,  and  wished  that  the  rain 
would  cease.  Amelie's  knitting-needles 
clicked. 

"What   are   you   working   for   all   tlie, 
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time?"  asked  Anna  Singleton,  the  girl  from 
whom  Amelie  had  accepted  the  sandwich. 

"I  must  not  be  idle.  See! — if  I  knit 
for  twenty  minutes  every  day,  I  can 
finish  something  in  two  weeks." 

"How  queer!"  'Anna  Singleton  was 
joined  by  some  other  girls.  "And  do  you 
knit  when  'company'  comes?" 

Amelie  thought  a  moment;  it  was  hard 
to  translate  the  word  "company"  into 
French. 

"Oh,  yes!"  she  answered.  "My  mother 
always  embroidered  or  knitted  when  guests 
came,  if  it  was  not  a  grand  occasion. 
And,  if  Uncle  Watson  invited  some  people 
to  dinner,  I  should  ask  permission  to  knit 
or  to  embroider.  I  was  well  taught," 
added  Amelie,  with  pride.  "Madame  la 
Brune  taught  me.  This  sock  is  for  a 
soldier  in  France;  the  silk  cravat  I 
finished  yesterday  is  to  be  given  to  my 
father  on  his  birthday." 

"It  is  so  much  easier  to  buy  things!" 
said  Anna  Singleton.  "I  shouldn't  be  very 
grateful  for  homemade  presents.  Besides, 
your  uncle  is  rich;  he  has  a  big  house." 

Amelie  looked  at  the  speaker  in 
amazement. 

"Why  should  I  buy  a  cravat  for  my 
father?  I  have  been  taught  to  make 
better  cravats  than  you  can  buy.  My 
father  loves  the  things  I  make  for  him." 

"I  don't  think  my  father  could  wear  a 
sock  I  would  make  for  him."  (The  girls 
laughed.)  "Homemade  things  are  not 
stylish.  We  buy  everything.  Papa  can 
afford  it." 

Nevertheless,  Amelie's  example  had  its 
effect,  and  the  Sisters  were  glad  of  it. 

Very  often  Captain  de  Value,  whose 
foot  was  almost  well,  came  over  to  see 
Ame'lie  at  recess,  and  to  bring  her  cookies, 
which  she  shared  with  her  companions. 
The  girls  all  liked  him  very  much.  One 
day  he  brought  for  Amelie's  class  a  dozen 
little  baskets  that  one  of  his  old  soldiers, 
now  an  invalid,  had  made  and  sent  to 
him  from  France.  He  was  altogether  so 
nice  that  the  twelve  girls,  in  the  dull 
hours  of  the  rainy  days,  began  to  make 


him  twelve  cravats  for  his  birthday. 
Amelie  no  longer  worked  alone,  and  on 
his  birthday  the  Captain's  neckties  ranged 
in  colors  from  black  to  pale  pink.  But  he 
was  careful  to  wear  them  all  in  succession. 

The  children  had  several  letters  from 
the  Schmidmeyers.  Carl's  were  full  of 
delights  from  New  York, — the  "movies," 
the  electric  lights,  the  crowds.  At  last  a 
rather  sorrowful  one  came.  Mr.  Schmid- 
meyer  had  fallen  in  front  of  an  automobile 
in  Third  Avenue,  and  in  consequence  his 
left  leg  had  been  cut  off.  Carl,  being  the 
eldest,  must  go  to  work.  Of  course  he 
must  give  up  school.  His  parents  could 
no  longer  support  him;  for  Mr.  Schmid- 
meyer's  convalescence  would  last  at  least 
a  year. 

The  family  listened  to  the  letter,  which 
Bertrand  read,  with  deep  regret. 

"Oh,  I  am  sorry, — so  sorry!"  cried 
Amelie.  "Those  people  were  very,  very 
kind  to  us!" 

"Nobody  could  be  kinder  to  me,"  said 
Bertrand.  "O  Uncle  Watson,  can't  you 
do  something  for  them?" 

"Do,  do,  dear  Uncle!"  Amelie  suppli- 
cated,— "oh,  do!" 

"I  don't  know  them,"  answered  Uncle 
Watson,  looking  out  the  window.  "They 
haven't  done  anything  for  inc.  Can't  you 
do  something?" 

Captain  de  Value  dropped  his  paper. 
He  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  listening 
quietly.  The  ways  of  Uncle  Watson  always 
amused  him. 

"Do  something!"  repeated  Bertrand. 
"What  can  I  do?  Perhaps  papa  will 
give  me  some  money." 

"No  doubt  he  will,  if  you  ask  him." 
(Uncle  Watson  stopped  to  light  his  pipe.) 
"But  if  I  wanted  to  help  a  friend,  I  should 
not  begin  by  asking  somebody  else  to 
give  him  money." 

There  was  silence;  the  children  looked 
at  Captain  de  Value,  who  purposely 
averted  his  face.  Then  Bertrand  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Uncle  Watson  and  thought. 

"Uncle,"  he  said,  "might  we  not  have 
Carl  here,  to  learn  farming?  He  could 
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have   half   my   clothes,    and   sleep   in    the 
other  iron  bed  in  my  room." 

"I  have  money  in  my  box  to  pay  his 
fare!"  exelaimed  Amelie.  "Papa  gave  me 
all  I  had  left  over,  after  the  voyage,  for 
Christmas  money.  I  can  make  all  the 
Christmas  gifts  I  need." 

"Carl  can  work  for  his  "board  and 
lodging,  and  I  will  pay  him  from  my 
pocket  money  for  sawing  part  of  my 
wood,"  added  Bertrand. 

"You  will  have  to  do  without  some- 
thing,— chocolates,  for  example,  and  new 
music." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Uncle  Watson! 
Now  that  I  have  lost  my  voice,  I  don't 
need  new  music." 

"But  if  I  sent  Carl  Schmidmeyer  to 
school  (it  is  a  pity  that  he  should  lose 
his  education)  and  teach  him  farming  at 
the  same  time,  it  will  be  expensive.  Who 
is  to  pay  me  for  the  experience  I  give 
away?"  asked  Uncle  Watson,  solemnly. 
"  It  cost  me  money  and  time  to  learn  farm- 
ing, and  I  can't  be  expected  to  give  the 
result  to  Carl  Schmidmeyer  for  nothing." 

Amelie  stopped  to  poke  the  grate  fire. 
She  wondered  why  her  uncle  could  not 
be  more  generous;  yet,  after  all,  the 
vSchmidmeyers  were  not  his  friends. 

"It's  a  rotten  world,"  Bertrand  burst 
out.  "You're  obliged  to  pay  for  every- 
thing you  get." 

"That's  true,"  answered  Uncle  Watson, 
cordially.     "I  have  always  found  it  so. 
It's  a  very  good  world  we  live  in, 
To  lend  or  to  take  or  to  give  in; 
But  to  borrow,  to  beg,  or  to  get  one's  own, 
'Tis  the  very  worst  world  that  ever  was  known." 

"Come,  my  dear  Uncle  Watson!"  said 
Captain  de  Value,  who  had  listened 
carefully.  "It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  that. 
We  often  get  our  own;  but  for  a  poor 
man  who  has  to  borrow  or  beg,  it  is  a 
hard  world,  and  that  is  just  the  reason 
why  we  want  to  help  this  poor  Schmid- 
meyer boy.  It  would  be  unfair  to  ask  you 
to  do  it,  you  have  so  much  on  your  hands." 

"Half  this  property  is  yours,  as  you 
know,  Captain  de  Value.  It  was  your 
wife's." 


"Oh,  very  well!"  said  the  Captain. 
"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case. 
The  children  are  under  obligation  to  the 
good  Schmidmeyers,  —  great  obligation. 
Now  is  their  chance  to  begin  to  pay  it 
off.  They  can  not  help  Carl  Schmidmeyer 
by  merely  wishing  to  do  it.  And  I  can 
not  neglect  my  poor  French  people,  to — 

"Of  course  not,  papa!"  cried  Amelie. 
"I  hate  to  give  up  things,  but  I  see  that 
we  can't  expect  other  people  to  pay  our 
debts.  After  all,  except  God,  there  is 
nobody  but  our  parents  who  gives  us 
anything  worth  while  for  nothing.  Why, 
even  when  a  girl  here  gives  me  a  Christmas 
gift,  she  expects  one  in  return.  It's  no 
sacrifice  for  me  to  give  up  money  I  don't 
use,  but  I  hate  to  give  up  things  I  have 
every  day.  Now,  I'll  give  up  sweets  for 
dessert,  and  that  will  help  toward  Carl 
Schmidmeyer. ' ' 

"I  will,   too!"  put  in  Bertrand. 

"It  needn't  come  to  that,"  .Uncle 
Watson*  said.  ' '  That  would  be  asking  too 
much.  Amelie  will  pay  Carl's  fare; 
Bertrand  will  share  his  room  with  Carl, 
and  the  money  allowed  for  Bertrand' s 
clothes  can  be  divided  between  them. 
Amelie  can  knit  Carl's  socks  and  neckties, 
and  he  can  pay  her  back  when  he  begins 
to  earn  wages." 

"I  will  not  take  a  sou!"  exclaimed 
Amelie,  her  eyes  flashing, — "no!" 

"It's  only  business.  Do  you  think 
Carl  wants  to  take  your  socks  and 
neckties  for  nothing?  I  think  we  can 
arrange  the  matter,  so  that  Carl  can 
come  and  be  happy  in  the  country  without 
the  'movies.'" 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Uncle  Watson!"  And 
the  children  ran  out, — Amelie  to  write  to 
Mrs.  Schmidmeyer,  and  Bertrand  to  Carl. 

" Isn't  it  hard  on  the  children?"  Captain 
de  Value  asked.  "They  want  to  be 
generous,  and  your  businesslike  methods 
rather  chill  them." 

"The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to 
children,"  replied  Mr.  Watson,  "is  to 
have  them  taught  that  they  can  receive 
things  without  paying  for  them  in  some 
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way.  It  is  a  serious  fault  in  our  American 
life.  It  makes  children  ungrateful,  and 
parents  unhappy.  This  is  not  an  easy 
world  to  live  in,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
lead  young  people  to  believe  that  it  is. 
Your  young  people  will  be  all  the  better 
for  giving  up  something  in  order  to  show 
their  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Schmidmeyer.  I 
like  their  spirit  all  the  better  because  I 
gather  that  Carl  is  not  specially  agreeable 
to  them." 

Captain  de  Value  laughed. 

"It  seems  hard  on  them;  but  you  are 
wise." 

On  the  following  Tuesday  evening  Carl 
came.  He  had  a  lonely  journey,  and  when 
the  children  met  him  at  the  station  he 
looked  sad  and  hungry. 

"Carl!"  exclaimed  Bertrand.  "Wel- 
come, Carl!  Papa,  this  is  Carl." 

"Oh,  we  are  so  happy  to  have  you!" 
cried  Amelie,  shaking  hands  warmly. 
"You  have  just  come  in  time  to  see  the 
new  little  pink  pigs.  Oh,  and  all  your 
family  will  come  in  the  summer!" 

Carl's  eyes  brightened.  This  was  not 
home,  but  he  was  among  friends.  He 
bowed  to  Captain  de  Value;  it  was  the 
sight  of  the  grave,  kindly  Captain  that 
gave  him  the  greatest  consolation.  He 
saw  that,  though  the  Captain  had  lost  an 
arm,  he  was  apparently  strong  and  well. 

"Then  my  father  will  live,  too,"  he 
said  to  himself. 

"Good-evening,  young  man!"  called  out 
Mr,  Watson.  "Here,  sit  next  to  me.  I 
don't  suppose  you  can  drive  an  automo- 
bile, can  you?  But  when  the  spring 
comes  you  can  learn  to  ride  on  one  of 
my  Iceland  ponies." 

Carl  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"Thank  you,   sir!" 

"You'll  find  that  better  than  the 
'movies.' " 

"Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Watson!  I  see  only 
shadows  of  ponies  in  the  'movies,'  but  you 
see  the  real  things  out  here  in  the  country." 

"Right!    And  now  we  start!" 

After  dinner  Carl,  who  had  a  good 
baritone  voice,  sang  with  the  others;  he 


forgot  to  be  lonely  in  thinking  of  the 
pleasure  his  first  letter  would  give  to 
those  at  home. 

"After  school  to-morrow,  Lockyard  will 
teach  you  something  about  farming  for  an 
hour  or  two,"  said  Uncle  Watson.  "You 
are  one  of  the  family,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  you  with  us.  Good-night!" 

Amelie  said  good-night,  and  thanked 
him  for  the  photograph  of  Alphonsus  he 
had  brought. 

"A    new    day    will    come    to-morrow," 
Carl  said  to  her.     "It  seemed  very  dark' 
before  you  wrote  to  my  mother." 

Amelie  thought  of  her  own  dark  hours 
among  the  ruins  of  Senlis;  and  Bertrand, 
of  his  imprisonment  in  the  Simon  room. 

"There  is  always  God,"  said  Amelie. 

"Yes,  thank  God!"  answered  Carl. 

(The   End.) 

The  Rogues  of  Venice. 


BY    UNCLE    AUSTIN. 


BOUT  two  hundred  years  ago — 
or,  to  be  exact,  in  1720 — an 
honest  merchant  of  Marseilles, 
who  had  grown  wealthy  through  selling 
Oriental  wares,  had  the  misfortune  of 
losing  his  wife.  A  widower  without 
children,  he  resolved  to  give  up  business. 
As  he  was  greatly  cast  down  by  his  grief, 
however,  his  physician  advised  him  to 
take  a  long  travel-holiday  before  settling 
down  for  good  in  his  country  residence. 
He  accordingly  bought  a  solidly  con- 
structed casket,  in  which  he  placed  all 
kind  of  gems  and  precious  stones,  so  as 
to  keep  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  in  an 
available  form.  Thus  prepared,  he  set  out, 
and  first  of  all  made  his  way  to  Venice. 

The  Pearl  of  the  Adriatic,  as  the  poets 
are  wont  to  call  Venice,  did  not  prove 
propitious  to  him.  He  established  himself 
in  one  of  the  best  hotels  of  the  city; 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  he  did 
not  habitually  carry  around,  the  streets, 
or  rather  the  canals,  the  casket  containing 
his  wealth.  In  the  first  place,  such  a 
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proceeding  might  have  attracted  the 
robbers;  and,  in  the  second,  the  hotel 
was  a  thoroughly  reliable  one.  There  are 
contingencies,  however,  which  can  not  be 
provided  against.  As  our  merchant  was 
returning  from  the  theatre  one  evening, 
he  perceived  that  the  hotel  was  on  fire. 
Boldly  effecting  an  entrance,  he  rushed 
upstairs  to  his  room,  secured  his  casket, 
and  ran  down  again  without  further 
injury  than  the  setting  fire  to  his  wig, — 
an  injury  which  the  bystanders  rendered 
comparatively  slight  by  throwing  a  pailful 
of  water  on  his  head. 

The  next  day,  as  he  was  promenading 
along  St.  Mark's  Square,  he  deliberated 
concerning  the  advisability  of  discontinu- 
ing his  travels,  excellent  as  they  were 
proving  for  his  health,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  his  fortune  intact. 
While  engaged  in  these  reflections,  he 
noticed  an  old  man  of  majestic  mien  and 
noble  carriage  whom  everybody  appeared 
to  salute  with  respectful  eagerness.  This 
personage  was  accompanied  by  an  equally 
old  servant  of  modest  countenance;  and 
in  the  evidently  reciprocal  confidence  of 
the  two  men  there  was  something  touching. 
Quite  moved  at  the  sight,  the  merchant 
desired  to  learn  by  what  exceptional 
services,  rendered  no  doubt  to  the  city 
or  the  State,  this  old  man,  and,  in  his 
reflected  glory,  the  old  servant,  had  won 
such  universal  veneration  and  regard. 
To  his  questions  on  this  point  there  was 
returned  the  answer  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  old  man  had  done  nothing 
illustrious  or  out  of  the  way,  save  that 
he  had  always  shown  such  irreproachable 
virtue,  and  had  led  a  life  so  absolutely 
free  from  blame,  as  to  win  the  admiration 
of  all  his  fellow-citizens.  As  for  the 
servant,  if  everyone  had  a  nod  and  a 
good  word  for  him,  it  was  because  all 
honored  him  for  his  attachment  to  the 
most  respectable  citizen  of  Venice. 

"By  my  beard,"  exclaimed  the  merchant, 
"he's  just  .the  man  I  need!  If  he  will 
agree  to  look  after  my  casket,  I  can  pursue 
my  journey  in  peace," 


He  made  inquiries  as  to  the  old  man's 
residence,  and  that  very  evening  took  his 
way  thither.  Being  politely  received  by 
the  servant  and  very  graciously  welcomed 
by  the  old  man,  he  explained  the  purpose 
of  his  visit,  detailing  at  length  the  reasons 
why  he  had  to  depend  upon  the  pre- 
sumed kindness  of  a  stranger  in  order  to 
continue  his  travels. 

"If,"  he  concluded,  "you  will  consent 
to  take  charge  of  this  casket,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  make  it  worth  your  while,  being 
only  too  well  pleased  to  know  that  my 
fortune  is  in  such  honest  hands  as  yours." 

The  old  man,  however,  protested  that 
such  a  service  called  for  no  remuneration; 
and,  fearing  to  displease  so  scrupulously 
honorable  a  man,  the  merchant  acquiesced 
in  his  viewpoint.  He  had  considerable 
trouble,  in  fact,  in  preventing  the  elderly 
sage  from  paying  him  twice  the  real  value 
of  one  of  his  diamonds;  for,  although 
he  was  leaving  his  fortune  on  deposit, 
he  had  need,  of  course,  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  ready  money  to  defray  his  travelling 
expenses.  In  short,  he  was  treated  alto- 
gether so  courteously  that,  after  leaving 
the  casket  and  betaking  himself  to  his 
new  lodging,  he  congratulated  himself  on 
the  happy  chance  that  had  brought  him 
into  contact  with  so  notable  an  individual. 
What  need  he  fear  henceforward?  His 
fortune  was  in  good  hands;  and  as  for 
danger  from  fire,  it  needed  no  thought, 
since  the  old  man  and  his  servant  had 
insisted  on  the  merchant's  being  present 
when  they  deposited  the  casket  in  a  vault 
beneath  their  house. 

.Being  thus  perfectly  reassured,  the 
merchant  tranquilly  resumed  his  travels. 
He  visited  one  after  the  other  Turkey, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  being  everywhere 
received  with  the  consideration  shown  to 
those  who  spend  freely.  Two  years  went 
by  in  this  way,  and  then,  thoroughly 
sound  in  body  and  mind,  he  thought  of 
returning  home. 

Alas!  at  Venice  a  cruel  disillusionment 
awaited  him.  When,  almost  a':  once  upon 
his  arrival  in  the  city,  he  presented  himself 
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at  the  residence  of  the  old  man,  the 
first  thing  to  astonish  him  was  the  strange- 
ness of  his  reception.  The  servant  looked 
at  him  as  if  he  were  a  total  stranger  on 
whom  he  had  never  before  laid  eyes. 

"Pshaw!  'Tis  only  my  imagination," 
said  the  merchant  to  himself;  and  he 
requested  the  domestic  to  summon  his 
master.  But  it  was  the  same  comedy 
with  the  old  man.  He,  too,  affected  to 
know  nothing  whatever  about  his  caller. 
Overcome  by  such  barefaced  audacity, 
the  merchant  in  downright  earnestness 
asked  himself  whether  he  was  not  dream- 
ing, although  fully  awake.  His  astonish- 
ment changed  to  fury,  however,  when, 
having  reminded  them  of  the  casket,  he 
saw  the  servant  looking  at  his  master 
significantly,  and  at  the  same  time  touch- 
ing his  head  as  if  to  say  that  the  visitor 
was  mentally  deranged.  Giving  vent  to 
his  indignation,  he  called  both  master 
and  servant  dishonest  rascals,  but  the 
only  result  was  to  draw  from  the  old 
man  this  reply: 

"Sir,  if  you  are  making  game  of  me,  I 
am  in  no  humor  to  enjoy  it.  In  any  case, 
as  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
you,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
cut  this  visit  short.  If  you  won't  do  so 
with  good  grace,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  employ  force." 

And,  as  the  merchant  still  loudly  declared 
that  he  would  have  justice,  he  was  pushed 
out  the  door,  which  was  forthwith  closed 
behind  him. 

Nothing  remained  for  the  unfortunate 
Frenchman  to  do  but  consult  the  magis- 
trates. This  took  some  time,  cost  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  brought  him  no 
redress  whatever.  Not  that  the  judges 
were  not  fair  and  impartial,  but  the 
cunning  old  trickster  had  too  many 
trumps  in  his  hand  to  be  beaten.  And 
when  he  said  to  the  judges,  "Who  will  be 
credulous  enough  to  believe  that  any  man 
accustomed  to  business  would  lend,  no 
matter  to  whom,  a  sum  of  money  with- 
out requiring  a  receipt?"  the  argument 
appeared  so  strong  that  there  was  no 


hesitation  in  declaring  him  innocent* 
Moreover,  when  he  refused  to  prosecute 
his  accuser  for  libel,  he  was  considered 
to  be  so  magnanimous  that  some  folks 
said  he  was  carrying  virtue  to  extremes 
in  thus  encouraging  malefactors  to  black- 
mail honest  people. . 

"  Ruined,  baffled,  and  despised  by  the 
crowd,  the  merchant  was  a  prey  to  the 
deepest  despair,  when,  shortly  after  the 
closing  of  the  court,  a  stranger  approached 
him  and,  speaking  in  low  tones,  said: 

"I  believe,  sir,  that  you  are  the  victim 
of  a  deplorable  error.  Nevertheless,  if 
you  follow  my  advice,  I  think  I  can  bring 
you  through  the  affair  successfully." 

"Alas!  my  friend,"  replied  the  merchant, 
"your  intentions  may  be  excellent:  I  am 
willing  to  believe  they  are;  but — 

"Hush!  Follow  me!  Don't  attract  any 
attention,  and  we'll  see  about  your  chances 
of  success." 

The  stranger  took  one  gondola  (the 
Venetian  cab),  and  the  merchant,  entering 
another,  bade  his  gondolier  follow  it. 
They  went  through  a  number  of  side 
canals  until  they  had  escaped  from  the 
richer  quarter  of  the  city,  and  finally 
the  first  gondola  stopped  before  a 
miserable-looking  house.  Here  the  stranger 
waited  for  the  merchant,  and  on  his 
arrival  both  entered  the  dwelling. 

"Sir,"  said  the  stranger  when  they 
were  alone,  "the  man  who  has  deceived 
you  is  the  most  thoroughgoing,  consum- 
mate hypocrite  imaginable,  and  his  servant 
is  but  little  behind  him.  I  can't  blame 
you  very  much  for  allowing  yourself  to 
be  taken  in  by  them,  since  I  myself, 
several  years  ago,  was  the  victim  of  their 
pretended  honesty  and  virtue, — a  circum- 
stance which  enabled  me  a  little  while 
ago  to  understand  what  had  probably 
occurred  in  your  case." 

"Really,  sir,  you  also — 

"Yes:  the  matter  makes  too  long  a 
story  to  be  recounted  now;  but  they 
tricked  me  out  of  three  thousand  ducats, 
and  my  present  distress  is  the  conse- 
quence of  that  loss," 
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"That  is  a  loss  I  would  readily  make 
good  if,  thanks  to  you,  I  should  recover 
my  fortune." 

"As  for  that,  if  I  succeed,  you  will 
suit  yourself  about  repaying  me.  But, 
even  if  you  give  me  nothing,  the  pleasure 
of  unmasking  a  scoundrel  will  be  ample 
reward.  What  you  must  do  is  to  take 
up  a  place  every  day  at  the  port  where 
strangers  enter  the  city.  Tell  your  story 
to  one  of  your  countrymen,  bring  him  to 
me;  and,  unless  I'm  much  mistaken,  we 
three  will  force  the  rascal  who  has  robbed 
you  to  disgorge.  You  know  my  house, 
and  if  I  don't  tell  you  my  name  it  is 
because  the  least  indiscretion  on  your 
part  might  upset  all  our  plans.  Act 
quickly,  and  be  of  good  cheer." 

Without  losing  a  minute,  the  merchant 
hurried  to  the  port;  and  a  week  later, 
having  been  fortunate  enough  to  encounter 
a  friend  from  Marseilles  who,  like  himself, 
was  travelling,  he  brought  him  to  the 
stranger. 

Following  the  advice  of  their  Venetian 
acquaintance,  the  two  merchants  hired 
a  gondola  each,  and  betook  themselves 
that  night  to  the  house  of  the  old  man. 
In  one  of  the  gondolas  were  the  late 
arrival  from  Marseilles  and  his  servant; 
in  the  other,  the  defrauded  merchant  and 
three  large  caskets  loaded  with  pebbles. 

Admitted  into  the  old  man's  presence,, 
the  merchant's  friend  told  him  pretty 
nearly  the  same  story  as  the  merchant 
himself  had  done  two  years  previously. 
This  time,  however,  instead  of  one  casket, 
there  was  question  of  three  filled  with 
gold  and  valuable  jewelry.  The  joy  of 
the  old  trickster  may  be  easily  imagined. 
Of  course  he  readily  agreed  to  accept  the 
deposit.  As  the  caskets  were  being  carried 
into  the  house,  however,  he  was  thunder- 
struck to  see  entering  at  the  same  time 
the  merchant  whom  he  had  swindled. 

Dreading  lest  his  former  victim  should 
demand  his  casket  again  and  so  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  new  victim,  the 
old  man  at  once  seized  the  merchant's 
hand,  shook  it  warmly,  and  said  loudly: 


"Why,  my  good  friend,  where  have  you 
been  this  long  while?  Ah,  your  absence 
caused  me  great  anxiety!  I  was  beginning 
to  fear  that  some  accident  had  happened 
to  you,  and  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
the  casket  you  left  with  me.  Wait  here  a 
moment  and  I'll  get  it  for  you."  Then  in 
a  whisper  he  added:  "Not  a  word  about 
the  trial;  and,  besides  what's  in  the  casket, 
I'll  give  you  five  hundred  ducats." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  two 
Frenchmen  left  the  old  rascal's  residence, 
taking  with  them  in  addition  to  the 
original  casket  the  five  hundred  ducats 
by  means  of  which  the  rogue  had  thought 
to  make  an  accomplice  of  the  man  he 
had  swindled.  These  ducats  probably 
formed  part  of  the  three  thousand  he  had 
stolen  from  the  Venetian  whose  strategy 
led  to  his  undoing.  In  any  case,  they 
went  back  to  that  excellent  friend  of  the 
Frenchmen,  with  twenty-five  hundred 
more,  as  had  been  promised  him  if  through 
him  the  casket  was  recovered.  As  for 
the  old  hypocrite  himself,  this  story  being 
noised  about,  he  was  arrested  and  as  an 
investigation  showed  that  he  was  guilty 
of  many  criminal  offences,  he  was  sent 
to  the  galleys,  where  he  and  his  servant 
rowed  on  the  same  bench  to  the  last  day 
of  their  existence.  They  are  still  remem- 
bered as  the  "Rogues  of  Venice."  „ 


An  Absent-Minded  Scientist. 


The  great  .Catholic  scientist,  Ampere, 
who  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  common 
terms  of  electricity,  was  an  excellent 
man, — a  splendid  Christian,  in  fact;  but 
that  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  very 
absent-minded.  His  friends  used  to  say 
that  he  was  known,  on  the  evening  of 
a  rainy  day,  to  put  his  umbrella  to  bed 
and  stretch  himself  out  on  the  floor  to 
dry.  In  that  case,  he  was  probably 
nearly  related  to  the  man  who  forgot 
his  watch  one  morning  on  his  way  to  his 
office,  and  then  took  the  watch  out  of 
his  pocket  to  see  whether  he  had  time 
to  return  home  and  get  it. 
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—The  complete  poetical  works  of  the  late 
Lionel  Johnson,  who  had  many  admirers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  are  to  be  published 
this  month  in  London. 

— A  Life  of  the  famous  Indian  missionary, 
Fr.  de  Smet,  translated  from  the  French  of 
Fr.  Leveille,  S.  J.,  by  Miss  Miriam  Lindsay,  is 
announced  by  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons. 

— Under  the  title,  "An  Apostle  of  Our  Days," 
Mr.  R.  F.  O'Connor  gives  a  graphic  and  edifying 
account  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  venerable 
Fr.  Lacombe,  the  intrepid  Oblate  missionary. 
It  is  published  in  penny  pamphlet  form  by  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Ireland. 

"The  Happy  Phrase,"  by  Edwin  Hamlin 
Carr  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  something  of  a 
novelty  in  that,  for  the  first  time  so  far  as 
we  know,  it  does  for  the  phrase  what  the  ordinary 
book  of  synonyms  does  for  the  word.  We  have 
found  this  little  volume  (a  compact  i6mo  of 
187  pages)  of  exceptional  interest,  and  have  no 
doubt  it  will  receive  a  genuine  welcome  from 
speakers  and  writers  of  any  and  every  degree 
of  intellectual  power. 

— Devotional  literature  is  enriched  in  the 
issue  of  "The  Service  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  a 
series  of  commentaries  and  meditations  on  the 
"Nine  Offices,"  by  Rev.  Joseph  McDonnell, 
S.  J.  In  the  same  class  must  be  put  a  "Little 
Manual  of  St.  Rita,"  which,  besides  devotions 
and  prayers,  contains  also  the  story  of  her 
life  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  McGrath.  These  two 
booklets,  as  also  the  "Little  Communicants' 
Prayer-Book,"  by  Rev.  P.  J.  Sloan,  are  issued 
by  Benzigers.  The  last-named  is  illustrated, 
and  care  has  been  taken  to  make  it  suited  to 
the  needs  to  which  it  ministers. 

— Profane  hands  should  never  be  laid  upon, 
nor  should  unsympathetic  eyes  ever  see,  "Mary's 
Meadow  Papers,"  by  Mrs.  Armel  O'Connor, 
with  a  foreword  by  Armel  O'Connor.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  a  series  of  essays  as  personal — 
nay,  as  private — as  letters,  and  addressed  to 
"Armel's  Mother";  but  chiefly,  it  is  litera- 
ture of  the  court  of  heaven.  Souls  are  every- 
thing in  these  pages,  and  souls  are  laid  bare. 
Hence  their  cry  for  understanding  sympathy, 
and  even  affection,  in  the  reader.  Let  it  be  said, 
though  little  use  is  in  the  saying,  that  such 
readers  there  ought  to  be  in  legion;  and  such 
readers  as  they  are  will  put  this  volume  in  their 
library  and  in  their  heart,  alongside  of  "The 


Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis,"  and  only  a  shelf 
below  "The  Imitation."  Exquisite  charity  will 
result  from  the  reading  of  this  book;  for  to  help 
in  the  maintenance  of  Mary's  Meadow  is  to 
help  keep  Christ  in  the  world,  and  to  learn 
how  two  good  souls  are  fathering  and  mothering 
a  child  to  sainthood  should  beget  in  the  learners 
a  like  purpose  and  power.  One  chief  charm  of 
the  book  is  a  humor  not  altogether  of  this 
earth.  Published  in  handsome  style  by  Alston 
Rivers,  Ltd.  London. 

—The  "  Compendium  Theologiae  Moralis," 
by  Sabetti-Barrett,  has  reached  the  twenty- 
second  edition.  The  work  has  been  carefully 
revised  throughout,  and  modern  problems  are 
ably  discussed.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  a  question  in  Morals  that  does  not 
find  a  satisfactory  solution.  Safe,  accurate, 
precise,  up  to  date — even  the  decree  of  August 
10,  1915,  allowing  three  Masses  on  All  Souls', 
is  quoted, — are  qualities  that  will  make  this 
volume  the  constant  companion  of  the  student 
in  the  seminary,  and  the  faithful  counsellor  of 
the  priest  busily  engaged  in  pastoral  duties. 
An  elaborate  index  renders  reference  to  any 
point  at  issue  easy.  The  work  is  well  printed 
from  large,  clear  type,  durably  and  flexibly 
bound.  Published  by  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.;  prict  . 
$3.50,  net. 

— "The  Heart  of  a  Man,"  by  Richard  Aumerle 
Maher  (Benziger  Bros.),  is  a  reprint  of  "Faith 
and  Socialism,"  the  strong  novel  that  has  been 
running  as  a  serial  for  more  than  a  year  past 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Review.  While  the  new  title 
is  apt  to  appeal  more  to  the  general  reader, 
the  original  one  is  more  specifically  descriptive 
of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  narrative,  and 
more  suggestive  of  the  lesson  which  that  narra- 
tive conveys.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  novel  in  the  Review  and  the 
prominence  of  priests  among  its  characters 
should  invite  comparison — or  contrast — between 
Father  Maher's  American  story  and  Canon 
Sheehan's  Irish  one,  "My  New  Curate";  and 
the  contrasts  are  perhaps  as  marked  as  are  the 
similarities.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  more 
humor  in  a  single  chapter  of  the  older  book 
than  in  the  whole  volume  now  given  to  the 
public.  "The  Heart  of  a  Man"  is  a  fine  work 
and  a  worthy  one;  but  there  are  more  tears 
than  smiles  distilled  in  its  pages.  It  is  a  book 
to  be  read  when  one  is  in  a  serious  mood,  and 
it  will  abundantly  repay  perusal,  if  only  in 
giving  its  reader  an  illuminative  impression  of 
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what  really  is,  and  is  not,  laudable  and  the 
reverse  in  the  congeries  of  doctrines,  beliefs, 
and  opinions  called  Socialism. 

— "The  German  War  and  Catholicism" 
(Paris:  Bloud  and  Gay),  an  octavo  brochure 
of  316  pages,  is  the  English  version  of  a 
work  which  is  also  published  in  five  other 
languages.  Edited  by  Mgr.  Baudrillart,  rector 
of  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  patronage  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  of  French  Propaganda,  the  volume 
"is  addressed  especially  to  the  Catholics  of 
the  neutral  countries."  It  will  be  no  violation 
of  our  own  neutrality,  we  opine,  to  say  that 
the  work  is  eminently  interesting,  and  can  not 
fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  its  thoughtful 
readers.  The  contents  include:  a  letter  by 
Cardinal  Amette;  "The  Christian  Laws  of 
Warfare,"  by  Canon  Gaudeau;  "German 
'Culture'  and  Catholicism,"  by  Georges  Goyau; 
"The  Catholic  Role  of  France  in  the  World," 
by  a  missionary;  "Religion  in  the  French 
Army"— three  articles,  by  Canons  Couget  and 
Ardant  and  Mgr.  Baudrillart;  "The  War 
Against  the  Churches  and  the  Priests,"  by 
Francois  Veuillot;  Pontifical  and  Episcopal 
documents  relative  to  the  war;  Answer  of 
the  Catholic  Institute  to  the  Manifesto  of  the 
representatives  of  German  Science  and  Art; 
and,  finally,  a  list  of  ecclesiastics  and  religious 
killed  in  war  or  by  the  enemy. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"  Mary's  Meadow  Papers."     $1.25. 

"The  Happy  Phrase."   Edwin  Hamlin  Carr.   $i. 

"The     Heart    of    a    Man."      Richard    Aumerle 

Maher.     $1.35. 
"The   Wondrous   Childhood  of    the   Most   Holy 

Mother    of    God."     Blessed    John     Eudes. 

$1.50. 
"life    of    George    Washington,    the    Father    of 

Modern      Democracy."        Very      Rev.      J. 

Boyle.     $i. 
"The    Glad    Hand   and   Other  Grips   on  Life." 

Humphrey  Desmond.    50  cts. 
"Collected  Poems."    Cond6  B.  Fallen.    $1.35. 


'A    Primer   of    Peace   and    War."     Fr.    Charles 

Plater,   S.   J.     85   cts. 
'The  Democratic  Rhine-Maid."    Franklin  Kent 

Gifford.    $1.25. 
'What    a    Man    Wills."      Mrs.    G.    De    Home 

Vaizey.    $1.35- 
'The  Missions  and  Missionaries  of  California." 

Fr.  Z.  Engelhardt,  O.  F.  M.    Vol.  IV.    $3. 
'The    Temples    of   the    Eternal."     Rev.    James 

Meagher,  D.   D.    $i. 
'Some   New   Sources    for   the    Life    of    Blessed 

Agnes    of    Bohemia."      Walter    W.    Seton, 

M.   A.,    D.   Litt.     $2. 
'  History  of  the  Church.    From  the  Renaissance 

to    the    French    Revolution."     Rev.    James 

McCaffrey.     Two  vols.    $3.50. 
'The    Woodneys:     An    American    Family."     J. 

Breckenridge  Ellis.     $i. 
'The  Sacred   Heart   the  Source   of    Grace    and 

Virtue."    Rev.  Arthur  Devine,  C.  P.    75  cts. 
'Pulpit    Themes.     Adjumenta    Oratoris   Sacri." 

Rev.  F.  X.  Schouppe,  S.  J.    Translated  by 

the  Rev.  P.  A.  Beecher,  M.  A.,  D.  D.   $2.75. 
'Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.    With 

Introductions     and     Commentary."       Rev. 

Joseph  MacRory,  D.  D.    $2.75. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands.— HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Anthony  Koenig,  of  the  diocese  of 
Detroit;  and  Rev.  William  Harrington,  S.  J. 

Sister  M.  Visitation,    I.  H.  M. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Masterman,  Mr.  Andrew  Foley, 
Capt.  James  Johnston,  Mr.  John  Smuck,  Mr. 
C.  D.  Bernier,  Mr.  Frank  Duffy,  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Zeloski,  Mr.  James  Dubbs,  Mrs.  John  O'Malley, 
Mr.  Arthur  Eastwick,  Mr.  Charles  Humbert, 
Mrs.  Mary  Molloy,  Mr.  Charles  Greer,  Mr. 
F.  F.  Boike,  Mrs.  Maurice  Magnihan,  Mrs. 
Adeline  Jacobson,  and  Mr.  William  Brewe. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  starving  children  in  China:  M.  D., 
50  cts.,  "O.  S.  B.,"  $5;  E.  M.  S.,  S.  C.  S.,  $10; 
Mrs.  W.  T.  S.,  $i;  C.  M.,  $10;  T.  Kerby,  $1.50; 
H.  McK.,  $i;  L.  A.  M.,  $i;  Friend  (Amboy), 
$i;  a  mother  and  daughter,  $2;  Moline,  $i ; 
Friend,  $i;  Child  of  Mary,  $i;  S.  A.  N.,  $i; 
J.  T.,  $i;  J.  P.  F.,  $i;  Friend,  $5;  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Z.,  $i;  Mrs.  M.  B.,  $2;  E.  A.  B.,  $10;  Anna 
Me.,  $5;  Friend,  $i;  M.  F.,  $10;  T.  A.  B.,  $10. 
For  the  Foreign  Missions:  A.  R.  L.,  $i ;  T. 
A.  B.,  $10. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Falling  Leaves. 


BY    MARION    MUIR. 


~\  SEE  the  ripe  grapes  drooping  on  the  vines, 
The     peaches     glowing     through     encircling 

leaves, 

And  every  morn  the  climber's  bounty  twines 
Imperial  purple  'round  my  cabin  eaves. 

But  yet,   but  yet,  when  westering  breezes  blow 
Chill,  rainy  breaths  from  heights  of  snow  afar, 

I  see  again  the  mountains  that  I  know, 

And  the  deep  glens  where  scarlet  berries  are. 

Again  I  tread  the  beautiful,  bare  hills, 

Gray-green    where    autumn's    thorny    herbage 
grows, 

Bright  where  the  sumac,   as  it  dies,   distils 
A  wine  of  color  redder  than  the  rose; 

Again  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  pine, 

Blent  with  the  crimson-tufted  balm's  perfume, 

And  see  the  cherry's  jetty  clusters  shine 
Across  vSeptember's  bans  of  golden  bloom. 

But  the  same  stars  immortal  rise  and  fall, 
Above  all  changes  of  our  rolling  sphere; 

And  Love  and  Friendship,  constant  over  all, 
Send  greeting  through  the  deserts  to  me  here. 


THE  Author  and  Finisher  of  the  devo- 
tion which  the  Church  perpetuates  to  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God  was  Jesus  Himself. 
He  founded  it  by  His  own  example,  and 
taught  it  to  His  disciples  by  His  own  words 
and  deeds.  They  who  reproach  us  for  the 
honor  we  pay  to  her,  reproach  Him;  for 
we  have  never  honored  her  so  much  as 
He  did.— Cardinal  Manning. 


A  Tapestry  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


BY    JOSEPH    MAY. 


ANY  works  of  art,  rescued  from 
invaded  districts,  having  been 
placed  at  Havre  by  the  Belgian 
Government,  the  French  Societe 
des  Beaux  Arts  has  been  allowed  to  make 
a  selection  from  among  these  treasures 
and  exhibit  them  in  Paris  at  the  Petit 
Palais, — the  receipts  of  the  exhibition  to 
be  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the 
wounded  and  to  the  aid  of  the  Belgian 
refugees  in  France.  Belgian  art  in  all  its 
branches  may  be  said  to  be  represented 
at  the  Petit  Palais,  most  of  the  precious 
-objects  on  view  having  been  brought  from 
the  Yser  district. 

There  are  chalices  and  monstrances  and 
sacred  vestments  from  the  church  of 
Nieuport,  and  a  curious  old  rosary  beads 
from  the  same.  It  is  of  solid  silver,  and 
has  a  fish  suspended  from  it,  in  souvenir, 
it  is  supposed,  of  a  tax  that  the  fishermen 
of  Nieuport  were  obliged  to  pay  yearly 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  A  series 
of  objects  in  bronze,  taken  from  the 
town-hall  of  Furnes,  is  connected  with  a 
strange  custom  that  seems  to  have  been 
general  throughout  Flanders  toward  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  When  an 
individual  was  convicted  of  some  crime, 
he  was  condemned  to  have  an  image 
commemorative  of  his  misdeeds  manu- 
factured in  bronze.  Thus,  the  man  found 
guilty  of  blasphemy  or  calumny  was 
obliged  to  have  a  bronze  head  made,  the 
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mouth  of  which  was  sealed  with  a  ring; 
whilst  he  who  had  threatened  the  life  of 
his  neighbor  was  compelled  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  his  sin  in  a  clenched  fist, 
also  formed  of  bronze.  The  upholders  of 
this  curious  custom  maintained  that  it 
encouraged  art  and  reprimanded  vice  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

But,  owing  to  the  sensation  created  by 
the  bombardment  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Reims,  as  well  as  because  of  their  age 
and  value,  the  pieces  of  tapestry  which 
so  narrowly  escaped  destruction  are  nat- 
urally the  centre  of  attraction  at  the 
exhibition.  The  scenes  depicted  are  from 
the  life  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  from  the  history 
of  Clovis;  the  latter  consisting  of  two 
pieces  only,  and  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  related  of  Clovis  that 
when  he  went  in  state  to  the  baptistery 
of  Reims,  he  was  so  delighted  with  the 
sacred  music  and  gorgeous  decorations 
that  he  asked  St.  Remy  if  he  was  actually 
in  the  heaven  he  had  promised  him 
if  he  became  a  Christian.  This  magnifi- 
cent scene  is  reproduced  in  the  tapestry, 
which,  even  after  so  many  centuries, 
retains  something  of  its  original  grace  and 
coloring.  The  battle  of  Soissons,  the 
foundation  of  the  church  of  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul,  the  defeat  of  King  Gondebaud, 
and  the  legend  of  the  miraculous  deer  that 
showed  Clovis  where  he  could  ford  the 
River  Vienne  in  safety,  are  also  depicted; 
but  the  tapestries  that  represented  the 
battle  of  Tolbiac  and  the  alliance  of 
Clovis  with  Gondebaud  were  unfortunately 
lost  long  ago. 

The  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  come  next  in  age,  being  of 
sixteenth-century  manufacture.  They  are 
seventeen  in  number,  but  only  fourteen 
are  on  view;  three  having  suffered  too 
severely  from  the  ravages  of  time  to 
admit  of  their  being  hung  upon  the  walls. 
Each  tapestry  consists  of  three  pictures, 
the  largest  being  in  the  centre,  and  the 
two-  smaller  at  the  top  corners.  That  on 
the  left,  as  the  spectator  faces  the 


tapestry,  should  always  be  examined  first, 
as  it  comes  earliest  in  date,  from  point 
of  view  of  subject;  and  that  on  the  right 
next,  for  both  are  intended  as  introduc- 
tions to  the  central,  or  principal,  picture. 
The  corner  pictures  are  generally  taken 
from  some  Old  Testament  scene,  and  the 
central  from  some  event  related  in  the 
New,  and  regarding  which  they  were 
prophetic  or  symbolic.  In  the  Reims 
tapestry,  however,  some  of  the  scenes 
were  obviously  suggested  by  the  legends 
in  the  "Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary" 
as  told  in  the  Apocryphal  New  Testa- 
ment, from  which  the  primitive  artists  so 
frequently  drew  their  inspirations. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  these  famous 
tapestries  without  being  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  life  and  vigor  evinced  in 
every  detail.  There  are  no  blank  spaces, 
and  no  meaningless  designs  just  for  the 
sake  of  filling  a  void.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  painters  of  that  date  possessed 
little  more  than  the  three  primary  tints — 
red,  blue,  and  yellow, — the  coloring  is 
harmonious.  With  so  few  tints  at  their 
command,  the  result  might  easily  have 
been  different,  had  not  the  artists,  like' 
all  who  followed  their  craft*  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  resorted 
to  "hatching,"  or  shading  by  cross  lines, 
so  that  the  transition  from  one  color  to 
another  might  not  be  too  violent;  as, 
for  instance,  from  dark  blue  to  its  white 
light,  or  from  green  to  its  yellow  light. 
As  the  art  advanced  toward  perfection,  it 
began  gradually  to  take  the  place  of  glass 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  was,  in  fact, 
used  as  a  means  to  instruct  the  masses 
in  an  age  when  only  comparatively  few 
could  read. 

Interwoven  with  the  tapestries  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
are  certain  letters,  supposed,  in  one 
instance,  to  be  a  Latin  abbreviation  of 
the  name  of  Jean  Lemaire,  a  Flemish 
poet  and  artist,  who  passed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life  in  France;  and,  in 
another,  an  abbreviation  of  Jean  Bailleul, 
presumed  to  have  been  a  son  or  relative 
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of  Badouin  de  Bailleul,  painter  of  the 
Couronne  Margaritique  tapestry.  But 
it  is  doubtful  if  these  conjectures  throw 
any  real  light  upon  the  vexed  question 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  artist  or  artists 
to  whom  we  owe  these  wonderful  creations. 
All  that  is  known  with  certainty  is  that 
the  tapestry  was  presented  to  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Reims  about  1530  by  Archbishop 
de  Lenoncourt;  and  that  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  manufactured  at  Tournai, 
in  which  city,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  French  was  made  the  official 
language  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  which  remained  under  the 
dominion  of  the  French  kings  till  1519. 
This  is  why  Flemish  realism  and  French 
idealism  are  found  mingling  so  harmoni- 
ously in  the  art  of  that  period.  In  1432 
the  cloth  industry  had  made  great  strides 
at  Tournai,  where  ateliers  were  established 
for  painting  on  that  material.  This  has 
been  called  "the  poor  man's  tapestry," 
and  not  only  often  did  duty  for  the  hand- 
woven,  but  also  frequently  served  as  a 
model  for  it.  Sometimes  the  cloth  was 
manufactured  at  Tournai  and  the  pictures 
painted  at  Reims. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  French  tapestry 
manufacturers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
had  the  Immaculate  Conception  for  their 
feast,  and  it  certainly  figured  in  the 
mereaux  of  the  corporation  of  Paris  at 
that  epoch.  The  French  seem  to  have 
been,  like  the  Irish,  among  the  earliest 
and  most  chivalrous  defenders  of  the 
dogma.  French  poets  sung  its  praises  in 
Normandy  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
in  Amiens  in  the  thirteenth;  and  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century 
no  one  could  be  admitted  to  the  Sorbonne 
who  did  not  first  swear  to  uphold  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  Reims  tapestry  also  bears 
evidence  to  the  popularity  of  the  belief 
in  days  when  it  was  not  yet  an  article 
of  defined  faith. 

The    Scripture    texts    interwoven    with . 
the  tapestry  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  in 
Latin,    and   the    poetry    which   serves   as 


an  introduction  to  the  pictures  is  in 
French.  In  "The  Tree  of  Jesse,"  or 
ancestry  of  Christ,  which  is  the  first 
tapestry  of  the  series,  Jesse  is  represented 
as  a  handsome  old  man,  lying  full  length 
upon  the  ground  and  fast  asleep;  whilst 
the  Tree,  whose  spreading  branches  fill 
the  whole  picture,  takes  root  in  his  chest. 
To  the  right  stands  the  Prophet  Isaias, 
and  close  to  him  are  the  words:  Egre- 
dictur  Virga  de  radice  Jesse,  et  flos  de 
radice  ejus  ascendet.  To  the  left  is  the 
Prophet  Osee  with  the  text:  Israel  ger- 
minabit  sicut  lilium  et  erumpet  radix  ejus 
ut  Libani. 

According  to  universal  custom  in  Medi- 
eval art — and,  indeed,  for  that  matter  in 
the  art  of  the  Renaissance  also — -the  trunk 
of  the  Tree  is  triple,  with  two  great 
branches  spreading,  one  to  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left.  The  third  branch, 
which  is  the  most  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  symbolism,  rises  in  the 
centre  and  terminates  in  a  lily,  from  whose 
spotless  cup  the  Virgin  with  the  Child 
in  her  arms  comes  forth,  in  the  midst  of 
a  radiating  light.  The  Tree  itself,  whilst 
having  the  general  characteristics  of  a 
vine,  is  studded  with  flowers,  many  of 
which  serve  as  thrones  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment kings.  In  one,  for  instance,  David 
is  seated;  in  another  Solomon;  in  a  third 
Roboam,  holding  his  sceptre  upside  down, 
and  behind  his  back,  to  show  that  his 
kingdom  was  reduced  during  his  reign; 
and  in  a  fourth  blossom  sits  Josaphat, 
the  only  beardless  sovereign  of  the  lot, 
for  there  are  many  others.  Josaphat' s 
portrait  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  chiefly  because  he  wears 
in  his  cap  a  medal  exactly  similar  to  one 
worn  by  the  French  King.  With  the 
exception  of  Josaphat,  who  has  his  gaze 
directed  toward  the  sleeping  Jesse,  the 
monarchs  are  all  looking  at  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

In  the  second  tapestry  of  the  series 
the  plan  (thenceforth  preserved  almost 
throughout)  of  making  smaller  pictures 
serve  as  introductions  to  a  larger  one 
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becomes  much  more  evident.  The  subject 
is  the  rejection  of  Joachim's  offering  by 
the  high  priest.  In  the  left  corner  we  have 
the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden;  angels  armed  with 
flaming  swords  guard  the  entrance,  whilst 
fire  comes  out  of  the  earth,  still  further 
to  cut  off  the  approach  of  man, — which 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  St.  Ambrose  and  other  commentators. 
In  the  opposite  corner  we  find  Anne,  the 
wife  of  Elcana  and  future  mother  of 
Samuel,  imploring  a  child  from  God. 
The  central  picture  shows  Issachar,  the 
high  priest,  in  the  act  of  turning  Joachim 
out  of  the  temple,  and  reproaching  him 
for  presuming  to  bring  an  offering  when 
he  was  childless.  The  next  tapestry,  "The 
Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anne  at  the 
Golden  Gate,"  also  called  "The  Concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin,"  is  in  obvious  allusion 
to  the  Heaven-promised  child  being  con- 
ceived without  stain  of  original  sin. 

According  to  the  apocryphal  legend, 
after  his  banishment  from  the  temple, 
Joachim,  fearing  the  reproaches  of  his 
neighbors,  did  not  return  to  his  home,  but 
joined  the  shepherds  who  were  tending 
his  flocks,  and  finally  wandered  alone 
into  the  mountains.  There  an  angel 
appeared  to  him  and  foretold  that  his 
wife  should  have  a  child  named  Mary: 
Anna  uocor  tua,  pariet  tibi  filiam,  et  voca- 
bitur  nomen  ejus  Maria.  This  scene  forms 
the  subject  of  the  picture  on  the  left; 
that  upon  the  right  shows  Anne  seated 
under  a  palm  tree — in  art  the  emblem  of 
solitude — and  reading  to  drive  away  sad 
thoughts.  While  she  is  thus  engaged  an 
angel  draws  near,  saying:  "I  come  from 
the  ethereal  regions  to  bring  you  pleasant 
tidings";  and  he  adds  that  the  name  of 
her  offspring  will  ring  throughout  the 
earth:  In  omnem  terram  exiet  seminis  ui 
sonus. 

As  he  appeared  to  each  in  turn,  the 
angel,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  words, 
told  the  husband  and  wife  that  they 
would  meet  at  the  Golden  Gate  of  the 
Temple;  and  this  happy  meeting  forms 


the  subject  of  the  central  picture.  "Ab 
initio  et  ante  s&cula  creata  sum!"  exclaims 
Anne  as  she  sees  her  husband;  to  which 
he  immediately  answers:  " Nondum  erant 
abyssi,  et  ego  jam  concepta  eram." 

The  Golden  Gate  as  represented  in  the 
tapestry,  however,  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  original,  which  still  exists ;  although 
walled  up  because  of  a  prophecy  which 
said  that  when  the  Christians  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Mussulmans  from  Jeru- 
salem they  would  enter  the  city  through 
the  Golden  Gate.  A  shrub  with  vigorous 
branches  and  covered  with  flowers  is 
symbolic  of  the  child  of  Joachim  and 
Anne,  and  grows  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  towers  of  the  gate. 

Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel,  as 
dawn  is  about  to  break  the  long  engage- 
ment-— Rorida  complexus  longos  aurora 
resohit;  and  the  star  seen  by  Balaam: 
Orietur  stella  ex  Jacob;  and  the  words, 
Sapientia  cediflcamt  sibi  domum,  all  of 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  Church, 
are  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, — serve 
as  introductions  to  the  central  picture  in 
the  tapestry  devoted  to  her  birth.  In 
this  central  picture  everything  is  suggestive 
of  rejoicing.  Faces  beam,  censers  swing 
in  angel  hands;  even  the  baby  herself 
is  agitating  her  little  arms  to  show  that 
she,  too,  participates  in  the  general 
happiness.  Her  half -open  mouth,  and 
the  words  traced  round  the  robe  of  the 
woman  who  holds  her — "Lord,  open  my 
lips,  and  my  tongue  shall  declare  Thy 
praise," — do  homage  to  the  extraordinary 
precocity  of  the  child  whose  birth  "filled 
the  world  with  joy,"  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  Office  of  the  Nativity. 

The  Presentation  is  the  next  of  the 
series,  with  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and 
the  sacrifice  of  Jephte's  daughter  as  side 
pictures.  Mary  is  very  simply  dressed, 
with  long  fair  hair,  and  face  of  angelic 
sweetness.  Although  only  three  years  of 
age,  she  ascends  unaided  the  fifteen  stairs 
leading  to  the  temple;  whilst  a  crowd  of 
young  girls  already  consecrated  to  God 
stand  to  watch  her,  and  the  high  priest 
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and  his  assistants  advance  to  meet  her. 

In  the  tapestry  commemorative  of 
Mary's  life  in  the  temple  after  she  had 
made  her  vow  of  virginity,  there  are  no 
introductory  pictures,  the  child's  own  per- 
fections serving  as  its  symbolic  frame. 
According  to  the  apocryphal  accounts  of 
the  childhood  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  she 
drew  up  a  rule  of  life  for  herself  whilst 
in  the  temple;  praying  from  dawn  to  the 
third  hour  of  the  day,  working  from  the 
third  to  the  ninth  hour,  and  then  return- 
ing again  to  prayer  till  an  angel  brought 
her  her  daily  meal.  In  the  tapestry  she 
is  represented  as  seated  behind  a  loom, 
at  which  she  is  busily  weaving;  the 
warp  is  extended  between  two  richly 
sculptured  columns,  so  as  to  form  an 
enclosure  which  none  but  the  angels  ever 
enter.  A  basket  full  of  reels  and  bobbins 
is  at  her  feet,  and  a  prayer-book  lies 
close  at  hand. 

Beyond  the  enclosure,  various  sacred 
personages  are  waiting  for  Mary's  orders, 
and  some  of  these  are  angels.  Two  angels 
have  entered  the  enclosure.  One  is  dressed 
in  a  dalmatic  and  carries  a  ewer;  the 
other  wears  a  cope  and  holds  a  cloth  on 
which  is  a  loaf  o/  bread.  Round  the 
edge  of  this  cloth  the  words  Ave  and 
Plena  may  still  be  traced.  The  Almighty 
presides  over  this  scene  with  His  attendant 
angels,  and  on  a  scroll  beneath  Him  we 
read:  Tota  pulchra  es,  arnica  mea,  et 
macula  non  est  in  te.—  "Thou  art  all 
beautiful,  my  beloved,  and  there  is  no 
spot  in  thee." 

A  snow-white  ermine-,  emblem  of  purity, 
walks  tamely  at  Mary's  feet;  and  all 
around  her,  like  a  glorious  frame,  her 
various  virtues  shine.  Here  we  have  the 
sun  and  moon;  there,  the  morning  star; 
elsewhere,  the  lily  among  thorns,  with 
the  garden,  the  well,  and  the  mystical 
fountain  of  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  at 
whose  brink  the  speculum  sine  macula 
is  suspended.  Two  unicorns,  symbols  of 
virginity,  rear  themselves  against  the 
sculptured  columns  of  the  enclosure,  as 
if  mounting  guard  there. 


"The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin"  comes 
next, — or,  at  least,  next  in  the  order  in 
which  the  tapestries  have  been  hung  at 
the  Petit  Palais;  for,  as  I  have  said, 
there  are  three  others  which  do  not 
appear  there.  These  are  "Joseph  and 
the  Pretenders  to  the  Hand  of  Mary," 
"The  Visitation,"  and  "The  Assumption." 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  judging  from  a 
description  given,  the  artist  has  not  fol- 
lowed, in  the  first  mentioned,  the  tradition 
according  to  which  Joachim  and  Anne 
died  before  their  daughter's  marriage,  for 
both  appear  in  the  picture;  and  that, 
in  the  "Visitation,"  the  meeting  between 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  takes  place  in  the 
open  air,  where  they  are  represented  as 
conversing  beneath  a  tree;  and  that  the 
"Assumption"  was  worked  on  a  smaller 
pattern  than  the  other  tapestries,  because 
it  was  destined  to  occupy  less  space  in  the 
cathedral.  In  it,  the  third  of  the  unhung 
tapestries,  the  Blessed  Virgin  stands  on 
a  crescent  moon  whose  points  turn  down- 
ward; whilst  a  crowd  of  angels  escort 
her  as,  with  hands  clasped  humbly  upon 
her  breast,  and  eyes  downcast,  she  is 
borne  heavenward  by  divine  power. 

The  preliminary  pictures  in  "The  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin"  are  the  marriages  of 
Tobias  and  Sara,  and  Isaac  and  Rebecca. 
In  -the  first  of  these  the  devil  is  seen 
burying  Sara's  seventh  husband,  whilst 
the  other  six  lie  upon  the  ground  in 
attitudes  suggestive  of  violent  death. 
In  Scripture  language,  Rebecca  is  desig- 
nated as  Alma,  which  in  Hebrew  signifies 
hidden,  or  unknown  to  man,  and  also 
virgin  in  body  and  soul.  And  when  the 
Prophet  Isaias  alludes  to  the  Virgin  who 
is  to  bring  forth  the  Saviour,  he  speaks 
of  her  as  Alma.  In  the  "Memoires  de 
Pussot,"  Notre  Dame  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered as  L'Almairesse,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a  free  translation  of  the  Latin 
Alma  Mater.  So  that  the  presence  of 
Alma  —  that  is  to  say,  of  Rebecca  —  in 
the  picture,  of  "The  Marriage  of  Mary" 
has  a  twofold  symbolism. 

The     artist     of     the     "Annunciation" 
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heralds  it  with  a  smaller  picture  repre- 
senting the  Fall  of  Eve,  the  moment 
chosen  being  that  in  which  the  Almighty 
declares  that  the  Woman  will  one  day 
crush  the  serpent's  head;  the  companion 
corner  picture  being  Gedeon's  miraculous 
fleece,  with  the  words  of  the  psalmist: 
"He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the 
fleece."  In  the  central  picture,  the  Angel 
Gabriel  visits  Mary  in  her  bedroom, 
where  he  finds  her  on  her  knees  in  prayer. 
Above  her  hovers  the  Dove  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whilst  a  mysterious  light  from  on 
high  overshadows  her.  Meanwhile  St. 
Joseph,  quite  unconscious  of  what  is 
passing  so  near,  is  seen  in  an  adjoining 
room,  a  mallet  in  one  hand  and  a  chisel 
in  the  other. 

In  the  next  tapestry,  the  Virginal  Birth 
of  Our  Lord  is  prefigured  by  the  apparition 
of  the  burning  bush,  which  flamed  without 
being  consumed;  and  by  the  miraculous 
budding  of  the  rod  of  Aaron;  but  the 
central  picture  is  less  ambitious  in  design 
than  are  those  of  the  other  tapestries.  It 
is  as  if  the  artist  wished  his  work  to  be 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  mingled 
simplicity  and  solemnity  of  the  event  he 
commemorates.  A  God  is  born,  but  He 
is  born  in  a  stable;  and  in  this  thought 
we  have  the  keynote  of  the  whole  scene. 
The  Virgin  Mother  is  on  her  knees  humbly 
adoring  her  own  Child,  while  an  ox  and 
an  ass  look  gravely  on;  the  forward 
movement  of  the  ass'  foot  recalling  the 
words  of  Isaias:  "The  ox  knoweth  his 
owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib." 
Angels  hovering  over  the  modest  roof 
carry  a  scroll  with  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo 
inscribed  upon  it.  The  joyful  words 
reach  the  ears  of  the  approaching 
shepherds,  who  can  be  seen  hurrying 
forward  from  every  side.  A  curious  feature 
of  this  tapestry  is  that  the  archbishop 
who  presented  it  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Reims,  kneels,  in  cope  and  mitre,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Crib.  St.  Remy  is  also  present, 
holding  the  holy  ampula  brought  from 
heaven  for  the  consecration  of  Clovis. 

"The    Adoration    of    the    Wise    Men" 


comes  next,  its  attendant  pictures  being 
the  coronation  of  King  David  and  the 
visit  of  the  Queen  of  Saba  to  Solomon. 
The  oldest  of  the  Three  Kings  kneels  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  an  open  vase  beside 
him;  the  second  in  age  is  seen  advancing, 
with  his  offering  in  his  hands;  whilst  the 
third,  who  has  just  dismounted  from  his 
camel,  is  receiving  his  from  the  hands 
of  a  page.  A  little  monkey  is  attached 
by  a  chain  to  one  of  the  pillars  near  the 
Crib,  whilst  an  owl  is  perched  upon  the 
summit,  and  a  peacock  stands  on  a  wall 
to  the  right.  Above  the  Crib  angels  hold 
a  scroll  on  which  Verbum  caro  factum  est 
can  be  distinctly  read.  As  the  Three 
Kings  enter,  the  shepherds  retire,  and 
wait  outside  in  the  dazzling  light  of  the 
wonderful  star  that  had  acted  as  their 
guide.  The  ox  and  the  ass  have  also 
retreated,  but  are  craning  their  necks 
forward,  with  an  expression  of  almost 
human  curiosity  and  interest  in  their  eyes. 
Meanwhile,  St.  Joseph  is  setting  some 
refreshments  for  the  royal  visitors  on  a 
little  round  table. 

Next  comes  ' '  The  Presentation  of  Jesus 
in  the  Temple,"  with  the  presentation  of 
the  first-born  as  ordained  by  the  Old 
Law,  and  the  presentation  of  Samuel  by 
Anne,  as  companion  pictures.  In  the 
central  picture  our  Blessed  Lady  kneels 
as  the  high  priest  takes  the  Divine  Infant 
from  her  arms;  while  St.  Joseph  stands 
close  by,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his 
hand.  The  prophetess  Anna  is  also  near; 
whilst,  farther  on,  Simeon  converses  with 
another  woman.  Moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  presently  approaches  Mary, 
who  now  places  the  Child  in  his  arms. 
Virgo  libenter  Christum:  Simeon  is  recepit 
istum,  run  the  accompanying  words.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  artist  keeps  the 
high  priest  and  holy  Simeon  distinct  and 
separate,  whereas  some  painters  confuse 
one  with  the  other. 

In  the  tapestry  devoted  to  "The  Flight 
into  Egypt"  we  have  David  flying  from 
the  anger  of  Saul,  and  Jacob  flying  from 
the  anger -of  Esau.  In  the  central  picture 
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Mary  is  mounted  on  an  ass  and  carries 
the  Child  in  the  folds  of  her  mantle; 
whilst  vSt.  Joseph  walks  beside  her,  bearing 
a  bundle  of  provisions  on  his  .shoulder. 
Four  angels,  magnificently  dressed  in 
copes  and  dalmatics,  act  as  a  guard  of 
honor,  and  five  more  go  on  in  front  to 
set  all  obstacles  aside.  The  gold  idols 
fall  from  their  pedestals  as  Jesus  passes; 
the  scene  being  further  illustrated  by  the 
words  of  Isaias:  Ecce  Dominus  ingredie- 
tur  in  Egiptum;  commovebuntur  simulacra 
Egipti.  The  tapestry  of  the  Holy  Family 
is  also  called  the  tapestry  of  the  "Three 
Marys,"  because  Mary  of  Cleophas  and 
Mary  of  Salome  are  represented  as 
near  the  throne  on  which  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  Jesus,  is  seated  with  her 
Divine  Son. 

In  the  last  tapestry  of  the  series — "The 
Death  of  the  Blessed  Virgin"  —we 
have  as  introductory  pictures  Abraham 
mourning  for  the  death  of  Sara,  and 
Moses  weeping  for  that  of  his  sister. 
There  is  also  the  suggestion  of  a  resem- 
blance between  the  Israelites'  song  of 
victory  after  passing  dryshod  through  the 
Red  Sea,  and  Mary's  Magnificat.  Many 
artists  represent  the  Virgin  Mother  as 
seated  at  the  moment  of  her  death,  to 
signify  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  age 
or  illness,  but  of  divine  love  only;  and 
the  sole  reason  of  her  being  pictured  as 
lying  down  in  the  present  instance  is 
that  she  is  already  dead.  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  her  lying  in  state  that  is  here 
represented.  St.  Peter,  elegantly  robed, 
reads  prayers  out  of  a  book  and  sprinkles 
the  body  with  holy  water;  whilst  St. 
John,  who  is  standing  near,  accepts  from 
an  outstretched  hand  the  palm  of  peace 
which  he  is  to  carry  at  the  funeral.  The 
crowd  round  the  bed  (for  there  are 
several  figures)  is  indicated  by  the  words: 
"Behold,  threescore  valiant  ones  of  the 
most  valiant  Israel  surrounded  the  bed 
of  Solomon."  Mary's  yearning  to  join 
her  Son,  and  the  fact  that  delicious  music 
was  heard  .and  her  tomb  found  full  of 
beautiful  flowers  when  it  was  opened  on 


the  third  day  after  her  death,  is  pre- 
figured in  the  other  words  embroidered 
on  the  same  tapestry:  "Stay  me  up  with 
flowers,  compass  me  about  with  apples, 
because  I  languish  with  love";  and,  "The 
flowers  have  appeared  in  our  land;  the 
time  of  pruning  is  come:  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land." 

The  colors  that  have  least  altered  with 
time  are  the  greens.  But  the  greens  vary. 
Those  used  in  the  mantles  of  some  of 
the  figures  in  "The  Death  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin"  do  not  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
those  employed  in  painting  the  "Tree 
of  Jesse."  In  the  selection  of  the  c.olors 
as  in  everything  else,  however,  nothing 
is  left  to  chance.  All  is  in  strict  keeping 
with  iconographic  rules  and  religious  sym- 
bolism; and,  like  the  vestments  used  at 
Mass,  has  a  special  meaning.  The  dif- 
ference of  costume,  although  considerable, 
never  interferes  with  the  unity  of  the 
whole;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  the 
dresses  never  change.  Joachim  and  Anne, 
for  instance,  wear  the  same  clothes  from 
first  to  last, — the  longitudinal  opening  in 
Joachim's  sleeves,  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  his  hands,  figuring  in  every  portrait  of 
him.  Moreover,  his  robe  is  always  yellow 
and  his  mantle  red,  while  Anne's  robe 
is  always  red  and  her  mantle  blue.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  generally  wears  a  rose- 
colored  robe  with  a  blue  mantle;  but 
in  the  temple,  where  she  is  represented 
without  her  cloak,  her  robe  is  blue  and 
her  apron  rose.  In  the  Annunciation  and 
in  the  Nativity  of  her  Divine  Son  she  is 
dressed  in  green;  while  in  the  tapestry 
known  as  "The  Three  Marys"  she  wears 
white  and  blue.  St.  Joseph  has  a  green 
mantle  in  "The  Presentation  of  Jesus," 
but  on  every  other  occasion  he  wears 
a  cloak  of  some  dull  color,  probably 
dark  red. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  depicted  in  the  Reims  tapestry 
now  on  view  at  the  Petit  Palais,  gems 
which,  but  for  the  prompt  action  of  the 
Belgian  Government,  might  have  been 
lost  to  religious  art  forever  during  the 
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bombardment  of  the  cathedral.  How 
many  acts  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and 
contrition  must  have  been  made  while 
these  tapestries  were  in  course  of  con- 
struction! How  many  more  must  have 
been  uttered  during  the  long  centuries 
that  have  elapsed  since  then!  And  how 
many  more  may  not  be  formed  by  the 
loving  and  repentant  lips  of  countless 
generations  of  pilgrims  yet  unborn! 


The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 


BY    GEORGINA    PELL    CURTIS. 


XXXIII. 

THE  fiddler  disappeared  from  Silver 
Creek  on  the  night  of  the  secret 
meeting;  though  it  was  two  or 
three  days  before  this  'fact  became 
known  to  the  divided  mining  camp,  so 
many  other  things  having  happened  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  darkest  hour  of 
early  morning  a  tremendous  dynamite 
explosion  completely  wrecked  the  church. 
Father  Roca,  asleep  in  his  rectory  near 
by,  was  thrown  from  his  bed  by  the 
force  of  the  shock;  it  took  him  only  a 
few  moments  to  dress  and  join  the  excited 
throng.  After  the  burning  of  the  hospital, 
he  had  anticipated  possible  trouble  at 
the  church,  and  removed  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  to  the  small  oratory  in  his 
house.  Events  proved  the  wisdom  of  this 
decision. 

From  every  direction  people  came  pour- 
ing toward  the  ruins.  'Among  the  first 
to  hear  the  detonation  was  Arthur,  who 
had  been  to  D —  late  the  previous 
evening  to  telegraph  for  the  United  States 
troops  to  reinforce  the  militia.  He  had 
retired  to  bed  after  midnight,  completely 
tired  out;  but  the  tremendous  explosion 
sent  him  flying  from  his  bed,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  he  was  on  his  wheel 
headed  for  Silver  Creek.  What  the  miners 
planned  came  to  pass.  He  was  waylaid 
and  seized  by  masked  men;  tied,  bound, 
and  gagged,  and  then  carried  up  to  the 


loft  above  the  schoolhouse,  and  left  there. 
No  more  retired  place  could  have  been 
found,  as,  owing  to  the  state  of  anarchy 
prevalent  at  the  mines,  the  school  was 
closed  and  the  teacher  had  gone  home. 

It  was  little  Ruth  who  first  discovered 
the  disappearance  of  the  fiddler.  There 
had  been  a  fierce  fire  in  the  wrecked 
church  after  the  explosion.  Could  the 
fiddler  have  been  there,  or  near  there, 
and  have  perished  under  the  falling  walls? 
The  child,  almost  frantic  with  grief, 
alarmed  the  whole  camp,  and  a  search 
was  instituted.  It  was  Ruth  who  went 
to  the  fiddler's  cabin  and  liberated  Jock; 
but  there  was  nothing  there  to  indicate 
where  its  occupant  had  gone,  or  why 
he  was  absent.  The  beloved  fiddle  lay 
on  the  shelf  where  it  always  reposed, 
and  everything  in  the  room  was  as  usual. 
The  sole  clue,  if  clue  it  could  be  called, 
was  that  the  fiddler  had  not  slept  at 
home  the  night  before:  he  had  gone 
somewhere,  fully  dressed. 

It  was  not  until  several  hours  later 
that  the  discovery  was  made  that  Arthur 
also  was  missing.  Simultaneously,  Kate 
and  Ferguson  found  out  that  he,  too,  had 
disappeared.  The  early  morning  train 
from  Denver  had  brought  a  large  force  of 
United  States  troops,  and  these  at  once 
took  command  of  the  situation.  They  had 
been  received  by  Plunkett  in  the  absence 
of  Arthur,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
militia,  had  drawn  a  cordon  all  around 
the  mines.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
men  who  were  responsible  for  the  explo- 
sion were  unable  to  go  back  to  the  school- 
house;  nor  did  one  of  them  dare  say 
what  they  had  done  with  the  young  mine 
owner.  It  was  the  opinion  of  everyone, 

both  at  Silver  Creek  and  at  F ,  that 

the  fiddler  had  left  voluntarily.  But 
Arthur?  That  he  had  been  waylaid  and 
carried  off  seemed  certain.  Marian  tele- 
graphed for  detectives;  and  meanwhile 
half  a  dozen  posses,  led  by  Dr.  Caldwell, 
Meissner,  Plunkett,  and  others  of  the  loyal 
miners,  scoured  the  country  and  mountains 
looking  for  the  lost  master  of  Silver  Creek. 
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When  nearly  thirty  hours  had  passed  and 
the  search  was  still  fruitless,  they  were 
reinforced  by  Stephen  Morrison,  John 
Egan,  Adolph  Wagner,  and  a  dozen  other 
ranch  owners,  who  searched  unremittingly, 
but  without  success. 

The  night  of  the  second  day  the  miners 
made  a  desperate  assault  on  Silver  Creek, 
and  a  pitched  battle  ensued.  Ten  of  the 
loyal  coal  mine  employees  were  killed  or 
injured;  but  at  about  eight  o'clock  the 
worst  tragedy  of  the  strike  occurred.  It 
was  supposed  before  the  fight  began  that 
all  the  women  and  children  had  been 
removed  to  places  of  safety ;  but  soon  after 
dark  it  was  discovered  that  the  tents 
which  housed  a  number  of  the  women  and 
children  were  on  fire.  In  the  face  of  great 
danger,  the  militia  rescued,  as  they 
thought,  all  the  occupants  who  had  re- 
mained behind  in  the  tents;  but  the  next 
morning  it  was  found  that  two  women 
and  eleven  children  had  been  suffocated 
in  a  cave  into  which  they  had  been  taken 
by  the  miners  for  safety.  The  opening 
had  been  completely  closed,  so  as  to  safe- 
guard those  within;  but,  as  it  proved, 
it  only  kept  them  from  any  means  of 
escape  when  the  fire  sent  dense  columns 
of  smoke  pouring  into  their  retreat. 
After  that  there  was  an  armed  insurrection. 
The  unfortunate  strikers,  crazed  by  the 
tragedy,  kept  up  a  constant  attack  on 
the  soldiery  and  civilians;  and  the  loyal 
miners,  numbering  nearly  two  hundred, 
had  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
own  lives  and  property.  Dr.  Caldwell, 
wearing  the  Red  Cross  insignia,  was  shot 
at  and  injured  while  attending  a  wounded 
miner  in  the  field.  He  was  removed  to 
the  Stonewall  house,  where  Mother  Wagner 
had  taken  up  her  abode,  and  where  Liz 
and  Ruth  were  staying  with  Marian'.  It 
was  then  the  third  day  after  Arthur's 
disappearance. 

XXXIV. 

Aunt  Adeline  telegraphed  Marian  that 
she  had  started  for  Silver  Creek;  but,  in 
her  tense  -anxiety,  the  young  girl  hardly 
understood  this.  When  she  was  not  taking 


care  of  her  fiance  she  was  receiving  bands 
of  searchers,  who  came  almost  every  hour 
to  report  their  fruitless  quest. 

It  was  very  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  after  Arthur's  capture  that 
little  Ruth  set  out  down  the  road  toward 
Silver  Creek. 

"I  want  to  go  to  the  schoolhouse  and 
get  one  of  my  books,"  she  said.  "The 
fiddler  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  don't  want 
to  leave  it  there." 

The  child's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  so 
Marian  did  not  forbid  her  going. 

"Very  well,  Ruthie;  but  come  right 
back.  And  don't  try  to  pass  through  the 
lines  of  the  soldiers." 

Ruth  departed;  and,  reaching  the 
lonely  little  schoolhouse  that  stood  a 
few  yards  back  from  the  road,  she  opened 
the  door  and  entered.  She  had  got  her 
book  and  had  turned  to  leave  when 
she  distinctly  heard  a  deep  groan  from 
somewhere  overhead.  Frightened,  the 
child  stood  still.  Where  did  the  sound 
come  from?  The  little  schoolroom  was 
empty  of  any  one  but  herself.  She  glanced 
at  the  narrow  stairs  leading  to  the  loft, 
and  just  then  the  groan  was  repeated. 
Could  it  be  the  fiddler,  whom  everyone 
save  herself  seemed  to  have  forgotten  in 
his  or  her  anxiety  about  Arthur?  For- 
getting her  fears,  little  Ruth  crept 
upstairs,  and  a  moment  later  she  was 
kneeling  by  Arthur's  side.  His  mind  had 
been  wandering;  but  at  the  sound  of 
her  voice  he  opened  his  eyes,  recognized 
her,  and  in  a  tone  scarcely  above  a  whisper 
he  said: 

"Ruthie — call — for   help." 

The  voice  made  the  little  girl  start; 
but  with  flying  feet  she  was  downstairs 
again,  and  out  on  the  road.  And  there 
was  Kate  coming  toward  her  from  F . 

"Miss  Morrison,  Miss  Morrison!"  Ruth 
called.  "Mr.  Stonewall  is  up  in  the  loft 
over  the  school.  Some  one  has  tied  him 
so  he  can't  move.  Oh,  do  come  quick!" 

Without  a  word,  Kate  ran  after  the 
child,  who  was  racing  back  to  the  school; 
and  a  moment  later  they  were  by  Arthur's 
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side.  He  was  unconscious  again;  and, 
looking  at  his  face,  ghastly  and  drawn 
from  his  long  fast  and  confinement,  Kate 
saw  the  need  for  instant  action. 

"Ruth,"  she  .said,  "is  there  a  knife 
downstairs?  If  so,  get  it  quick." 

Ruth  soon  produced  a  knife  from  a 
boy's  desk,  and  Kate  proceeded  to  cut 
all  the  cords  that  bound  the  man  who 
lay  on  the  floor. 

"Water,  Ruth!"  she  said. 

The  eager,  faithful  child  brought  water; 
and,  dipping  her  handkerchief  in  it,  Kate 
moistened  the  suffering  man's  mouth  and 
bathed  his  face.  Arthur  opened  his  eyes, 
recognized  her  and  smiled;  then  closed 
his  eyes  again  from  sheer  weakness. 

"Ruthie,"  said  Kate,  "you  must  run 
for  help  now.  Tell  the  first  person  you 
meet,  or  find  Mr.  Plunkett;  tell  him  to 
bring  a  stretcher." 

Ruth  was  gone  in  a  moment.  And, 
making  a  cornucopia  out  of  a  piece  of 
paper,  Kate  began  giving  Arthur  sips  of 
water;  and  presently  she  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  a  more  lifelike  expression  come 
into  his  pinched,  drawn  face.  He  had 
been  gagged,  but  had  been  able  to  work 
the  gag  out  of  his  mouth.  That  he  had 
thus  been  able  to  breathe  freely  had 
probably  saved  his  life. 

Meanwhile  Ruth  was  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  camp  as  fast  as  her  slender 
feet  could  take  her.  Just  for  a  moment, 
when  she  heard  his  voice,  she  had  thought 
it  was  her  beloved  fiddler.  But  surely, 
though  she  had  been  disappointed,  she 
was  glad  Mr.  Stonewall  was  found. 
Presently  she  met  a  young  sergeant  of 
the  militia;  and,  mindful  of  Kate's  order 
to  tell  the  first  person  she  met,  she  called 
to  him  as  she  ran  past  that  Mr.  Stonewall 
was  in  the  schoolhouse  and  help  was  needed 
to  move  him.  From  a  distance,  she  saw 
Plunkett  talking  to  the  young  lieutenant 
who  was  in  command  of  the  United 
States  troops;  and,  forgetful  of  Marian's 
warning,  she  rushed  across  the  wide,  open 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  right 
into  the  danger  zone. 


John  Palacky,  hiding  in  ambush,  heard 
some  one  running,  heard  also  the  shout 
of  the  sergeant  warning  the  runner  to 
turn  back;  and,  thinking  it  was  one  of 
the  Nonunion  miners,  he  took  aim  at 
the  figure  that  he  saw  only  dimly  from  his 
retreat,  and  fired.  There  was  a  flash  and 
a  report,  the  bullet  whistled  through  the 
air,  and  the  next  moment  the  child  had 
fallen,  shot  right  through  her  loyal, 
tender  little  heart.  With  a  cry  of  horror 
John  Palacky,  throwing  down  his  gun, 
fled  from  the  camp. 

It  was  Plunkett  who  first  reached  the 
motionless  little  figure;  then  others  came 
running  up,  and  very  tenderly  they  lifted 
her  and  bore  her  away.  But  not  before 
the  young  sergeant  had  told  Plunkett  of 
the  news  little  Ruth  had  flashed  to  him 
as  she  ran  past.  Hastily  a  party  was 
organized  and  hurried  to  the  schoolhouse, 
and  within  an  hour  Arthur  was  safely 
moved  to  his  own  house.  Like  wildfire 
the  news  flew  far  and  wide  of  his  dis- 
covery, of  his  being  captured  and  left 
in  the  schoolhouse,  and  of  the  death  of 
little  Ruth,  shot  by  her  own  father  while 
on  her  errand  of  mercy. 

"I  believe  that  will  break  the  back- 
bone of  the  strike,"  said  the  young 
lieutenant  to  Raymond  Plunkett,  and  so 
it  proved.  Dr.  Way,  Zaleski,  and  the 
twenty  confederates,  who  had  captured 
Arthur,  fled  as  soon  as  they  heard  he 
was  found.  The  fact  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  kill  him,  and  were  unable  to  reach 
him  after  his  imprisonment  in  the  loft, 
they  knew  would  not  count  as  evidence 
for  them.  They  had  remained  silent  for 
three  days,  when  to  have  spoken  would 
have  meant  rescue.  So  they  hastily  de- 
parted and  were  seen  no  more  in  Silver 
Creek.  John  Palacky  also  was  never 
seen  again.  He  had  recognized  his  child 
just  as  he  pulled  the  trigger;  and,  nardened 
as  he  was,  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
unwittingly  her  murderer  drove  him  far 
from  the  scene  of  his  crime.  In  a  few. 
days  Rose  Zaleski  and  Palacky's  wife, 
Anna  Zaslo,  also  departed,  so  that  the 
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prime  ringleaders  in  the  strike  were  now 
all  gone.  Would  the  other  men  go  back 
to  work?  That  question  was  answered 
ten  days  later. 

XXXV. 

"Well,  Arthur,  I  am  proud  of  you!" 

It  was  Aunt  Adeline  who  spoke.  She 
had  arrived  in  Denver  the  previous  night, 
and  had  taken  the  early  morning  train 

for  D ,  after  Marian  had  telephoned 

her  that  Arthur  was  almost  well.  A  few 
days  of  skilful  nursing  and  feeding,  joined 
to  his  own  splendid  constitution,  had 
worked  wonders. 

"I  'don't  see  what  there  is  to  be  proud 
of,  Aunt  Adeline.  I  seem  to  have  made 
a  complete  failure  of  the  work  I  tried 
to  do." 

Aunt  Adeline,  who  was  knitting  indus- 
triously, looked  very  wise. 

"It  is  the  triumph  of  failure,"  she 
said.  "In  one  way  you  have  failed,  in 
another  you  have  not.  I  believe  you  will 
yet  reap  great  good  from  your  efforts." 

Arthur  turned  to  Marian. 

"Do  you  know  what  the  men  are 
saying,  Marian?  Plunkett  seems  to  think 
they  may  return  to  work  now." 

The  young  girl  hesitated.  Devoted  to 
her  brother,  she  hated  to  think  that  he 
did  not  come  first  with  his  employees. 

"They  are  in  a  great  state  about  the 
fiddler,"  she  said.  "They  can't  under- 
stand where  he  is  or  why  he  disappeared. 
The  fact  that  he  left  his  violin  and  dog 
and  his  few  belongings  behind  makes 
them  fear  foul  play,  or  that  he,  like  you, 
was  carried  off  by  those  men.  They  are 
scouring  the  country  and  mountains  in 
bands,  and  doing  all  they  can  to  find 
him.  Neither  he  nor  any  one  like  him 
has  been  seen  at  any  of  the  railroad 
stations  near  by.  Plunkett  says  they  are 
clamoring  for  him  every  day,  and  becom- 
ing more  and  more  insistent  that  he  must 
come  back  or  be  found.  In  their  suffering 
they  remember  now  all  the  kind  things 
he  did  for*  them." 

"Who  was  this  wonderful  fiddler?" 
asked  Aunt  Adeline. 


Marian  told  her  all  that  was  known 
about  him,  —  his  goodness,  his  strange 
influence  with  the  men,  and  about  his 
violin. 

"And,"  she  added,  "he  and  little  Ruth 
were  such  devoted  friends.  Ruth  fairly 
worshipped  him.  If  he  conies  back,  I 
don't  know  how  he  will  stand  the  news 
that  she  is  no  longer  here." 

Marian's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and 
even  Arthur  was  deeply  moved.  The  news 
of  little  Ruth's  death  had  been  kept  from 
him  until  the  day  of  her  funeral.  He 
had  dragged  himself  from  the  lounge 
where  he  was  lying,  and  had  gone  down- 
stairs to  look  on  the  little  face  that  had 
been  so  lovely  in  life.  In  death  it  was 
sealed  with  a  wonderful  spiritual  beauty, 
enhanced  by  her  white  dress,  and  the 
profusion  of  soft  white  flowers  that  loving 
hands  had  placed  around  her. 

Poor  heart-broken  Liz  never  forgot  the 
expression  of  Arthur's  face  as  he  bent 
over  the  child.  Why  did  he  seem  to 
love  her  so?  He  had  gone  back  to  his 
room,  asking  to  be  left  alone  for  a  while; 
and  even  Kate  wondered  at  his  being 
so  deeply  touched  by  the  child's  death. 
And  so,  sealed  with  the  Church's  eternal 
Alleluia,  little  Ruth  was  laid  to  rest. 
At  the  head  of  her  grave  Arthur  later 
erected  a  beautiful  marble  cross  with  just 
her  name  and  age  and  the  date  of  her 
death.  On  the  base  of  the  cross  was  the 
text:  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this:  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends." 

Her  short  life  little  Ruth  surely  had 
not  lived  in  vain. 

(Conclusion   next   week.) 


THERE  was  an  English  poet  who 
speaks  of  the  dim,  religious  light  trans- 
mitted through  painted  glass.  I  have 
always  admired  this  richly  descriptive 
phrase.  Is  it  not  so 'with  yonder  win- 
dow? The  pictures  are  most  brilliant 
in  themselves,  yet  dim  with  tenderness 
and  reverence,  because  God  Himself  is 
shining  through  them. — Hawthorne. 
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The  Gathered  Clans. 


BY  FRANCIS  CARLIN. 


52. 0  sings  the  bard:    "That  the  Gaelic  race 
May  hear  the  blessing  of  the  Judge's  voice 
When  it  stands  with  Patrick  in  Clonmacnoise 

On  the  Day  of  joy  and  disgrace; 

"That  the  three  blessings  from  the  Triune  God 
And  the  five  blessings  from  the  Sacred  Scars 
May  fall  on  the  Gael,  when  the  sun  and  stars 

Shall  fail  to  light  his  green  sod; 

"That  the  seven  Angels  of  the   Last   Days 
And  the  seven  oceans  of  the  foreign  world 
May  sound,  with  their  waves  and  their  wings 
unfurled, 

A  mighty  music  to  the  Gael's  praise; 

"That  the  ninth  furrow  from  the  sea's  coast 
May  shield  the    dead  in  their  trenches    deep. 
When  the  ninth   billow   from   the   shore   shall 
sweep 

O'er  the  black  demon  with  his  dark  host; 

"That  Columkille  of  the  verse  may  guard 
My  soul  on  its  way  to  Clonmacnoise; 
And  that  high  in  heaven  I   may  rejoice 

With   the  Erinnach!" — so  sings  the  bard. 

An  Uncrowned  Irish  Saint. 

BY    R.  F.  O'CONNOR. 

HP  HE  greatest  master  of  language  whom 
-I-  English  literature  has  produced  has 
written  eloquently  of  "the  quality  of 
mercy,"  -  that  divine  attribute  which 
has  been  bequeathed  to  humanity,  and 
which  "blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes."  What  he  has  panegyrized  in 
poetry  has  been  translated  into  acts  by 
many;  but  in  no  institution  that  ever 
existed  has  its  twofold  action  been  more 
visibly  and  continuously  illustrated  than 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  When  its  Divine 
Founder  uttered  the  words,  Misereor 
super  turbam,  a  keynote  was  struck  which 
has  harmoniously  vibrated  throughout 
all  its  history.  In  that  phrase  is  expressed 
the  whole  genius  of  Christianity.  It  has 
been  compassion  for  the  multitude  which 


in  all  ages  has  inspired  saints,  those 
true  philanthropists,  and  particularly  the 
founders  of  religious  Orders. 

Every  Order  reproduces  or  reflects 
some  attribute  of  the  Divine  Personality. 
Among  those  that  have  made  the  attribute 
of  mercy  their  distinctive  characteristic, 
a  prominent  place  must  be  assigned  to 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  True,  there  was 
an  Order  of  Mercy  before  they  arose. 
St.  Peter  of  Nolasco,  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  had,  long  before  their  time, 
founded  the  religious  Order  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives, 
a  noble  band  of  Christian  heroes  who 
united  cloistral  asceticism  to  Mediaeval 
chivalry.  But  while  that  semi-military, 
semi-religious  brotherhood  concerned  itself 
with  one  class — the  victims  of  Moslem 
rapacity,  when  Moorish  Corsairs  roamed 
the  seas  and  terrorized  and  tyrannized 
Western  Europe — the  modern  sisterhood 
embraces  within  its  wider  purview  all 
classes:  the  turba,  the  multitude,  the 
masses  who  swarm  in  crowded  cities, 
often  the  prey  of  ignorance,  oftener  of 
poverty,  and  sometimes  the  slaves  of 
vice,  a  worse  bondage  than  that  in  which 
the  .pirates  of  Morocco  or  Algiers  held 
their  captives. 

The  life  of  Catherine  McAuley,  the 
foundress  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Mercy,  as 
narrated  by  one  of  her  spiritual  children, 
is  from  various  points  of  view  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  It  presents  to  us 
two  views  of  the  times  in  which  she 
lived, — two  aspects  of  Irish  life  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth,  and  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  century.  It 
presents  the  dark  and  bright  sides  of 
the  picture.  It  shows  us  on  the  one  hand, 
in  sharp  contrast,  the  baneful  and  de- 
pressing influence  of  Protestantism,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  triumph  of  the  patience 
and  faith  of  the  saints  inherent  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  When  she  was  born, 
the  penal  laws  were  still  in  force,— 
those  laws  which  seemed  to  have  accom- 
plished their  object  in  crushing  out 
Catholicity,  so  that  it  could  be  said  from 
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the  judicial  bench  that  "the  laws  did 
not  presume  the  existence  of  an  Irish 
Papist."  The  ascendency  caste  and  the 
Church  of  the  dominant  minority  held 
undisputed  sway  ,  over  the  proscribed 
majority  who  adhered  to  the  ancient 
Faith,  and  who  were  persecuted  and 
penalized  if  they  did  not  abandon  it. 

Catherine  was  a  very  human  saint 
(giving  her  that  title  with  every  necessary 
reservation), — a  saint  whose  resemblance 
to  many  good  people  leavening  and  ele- 
vating the  society  amid  which  they  move, 
brings  her  nearer  to  us,  and  makes  her 
more  easily  imitable.  Her  sanctity  had 
its  beginnings  in  an  ordinary  good  life 
devoted  to  good  works;  while  her  growth 
in  holiness  was  marked  by  "the  most 
striking  proofs  of  heroism  of  almost  every 
description,  united  to  a  prudence  which 
never  allowed  enthusiasm  to  control 
common-sense."  She,  nevertheless,  did  not 
mould  her  life  upon  any  modern  morale 
that  excludes  asceticism  as  a  thing  dis- 
pensable and  out  of  date.  She  was  often 
the  only  one  in  the  convent  who  had  no 
cell  to  rest  in;  and  the  use  of  the  discipline 
was  so  habitual  with  her  that  only  a  day  or 
two  before  her  death  she  bade  it  farewell, 
when,  moist  with  her  blood,  she  handed 
it  to  the  Sister  who  waited  on  her  and 
commanded  her  to  burn  it. 

She  unintentionally  became  a  foundress ; 
and  the  Order  which  she,  a  passive 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
began,  came  into  existence,  as  it  were, 
automatically.  "She  wishes  to  build  a 
school  for  poor  girls,  and  her  architect 
builds  a  convent;  she  engages  a  few  ladies 
to  help  her,  and,  for  convenience's  sake, 
they  begin  to  take  a  spare  meal  on  the 
premises.  Religion  suggests  a  garb  grave 
as  their  occupations,  and  a  dark  costume 
is  assumed;  intercourse  begets  the  name 
of  'Sister,'  at  first  playfully  applied,  and 
spiritual  authority  is  offended  at  the 
usurpation;  *thus  the  casually  associated 
little  band  have  insensibly  come  within 
the  charmed  circle  of  monastic  feelings 
and  habits;  its  spirit  has  insensibly  stolen 


in  among  them,  and  shaped  their  lives 
and  ordinary  practices,  until  at  length 
they  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  retrogression  or  progress 
becomes  a  necessity.  Happily,  the  step 
is  made  forward,  and  the  Church  has  a 
new  gem  in  her  brilliant  diadem."* 

Ten  years  after  Nano  Nagle  had  founded 
the  Presentation  Order  in  Cork,  on 
September  29,  1787,  Catherine  Elizabeth 
McAuley  was  born  at  Stormanstown 
House,  County  Dublin.  She  was  the 
oldest  of  three  children  who  formed  the 
small  family  of  James  and  Eleanor  Mc- 
Auley, Catholics  of  good  social  position. 
Though  it  is  the  mother  who  ordinarily 
forms  the  character  of  the  children,  and 
to  her  biographers  generally  ascribe  the 
moral  or  mental  qualities  that  characterize 
their  heroes  or  heroines,  it  was  to  her 
father  (although  he  died  when  she  was 
seven  years  of  age)  that  Catherine  Mc- 
Auley was  chiefly  indebted  for  her  bent 
of  mind  and  those  pious  dispositions  which 
laid  the  groundwork  of  her  holiness.  He 
was  a  Catholic,  solidly  pious,  a  kind  and 
indulgent  father,  and  very  charitable  to 
the  poor,  whom  on  Sundays  and  holydays 
he  used  to  gather  round  him  and  instruct 
in  religious  truths,  to  the  displeasure  of 
his  less  zealous  and  more  worldly-minded 
wife,  who  strongly  objected  to  her  house 
being  made  "a  receptacle  for  every  beggar 
and  cripple  in  the  country,"  regarding 
such  "absurdities"  as  unsuitable  to  a 
gentleman  of  his  position. 

His  daughter  Catherine  was  a  more 
interested  witness  of  his  zealous  discharge 
of  this  self-appointed  but  most  meritorious 
duty.  She  is  described  as  at  that  time 
a  beautiful,  gentle  child,  with  soft  blue 
eyes  and  golden  hair,  who  even  then 
evinced  the  germs  of  the  charity  and 
amiability  so  characteristic  of  her  maturer 
years,  her  disposition  being  very  affec- 
tionate and  singularly  unselfish. 

Pecuniary  difficulties  after  her  husband's 
death  having  obliged  Mrs.  McAuley  to  sell 
Stormanstown  House,  she  retired  to  a 

*    Dean   O'Brien's  biography  of  her. 
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house  belonging  to  her  in  Queen  Street, 
Dublin,  where,  through  the  evil  influence  of 
the  widow  of  a  British  officer,  who  treated 
the  profession  or  practice  of  Catholicity 
as  a  vulgarity,  the  weak-minded  mother 
was  persuaded  to  place  her  son  in  a 
military  academy,  which  had  the  effect 
of  making  him  a  bigoted"  and  intolerant 
Protestant,  while  the  faith  of  his  sister 
Mary  was  simultaneously  sapped.  Cath- 
erine, through  respect  for  her  father's 
memory,  remained  steadfast,  and  refused 
to  attend  Protestant  assemblies. 

When  she  was  about  eleven  her  mother 
died.  "Something  mysterious  and  awful," 
relates  her  biographer,  "overhung  this 
deathbed,  which,  as  connected  with  her 
mother,  Catherine  shuddered  to  recall. 
It  was  the  remorse  of  the  dying  woman 
for  what  it  was  now  too  late  to  remedy. 
She  could  not  get  back  her  precious  son, 
whose  salvation  she  had  Disked  for  tem- 
poral aggrandizements;  and  her  young 
and  lovely  Mary  had  thus  early  become 
indifferent  to  the  Faith  of  her  fathers. 
Now  Death  was  approaching;  it  was 
evident  that  he  could  not  be  cheated  out 
of  his  prey;  and  in  the  clear  light  of 
eternity,  which  was  already  beginning  to 
dawn  on  the  unfaithful  Christian,  all 
things  appeared  in  their  true  colors. 
What  were  beauty  and  wealth  and  talent 
and  admiration  to  her  now?  In  a  few 
moments  she  would  be  tefore  the  judgment 
seat  of  God,  to  answer  to  Him  for  the 
three  precious  souls  He  had  confided  to 
her  care, — to  give  an  account  of  her 
stewardship ;  and  if  she  pleaded  ignorance, 
it  could  hardly  be  invincible  ignorance. 
No  wonder  that  the  priest,  who  was 
stealthily  introduced  into  the  dying 
chamber,  found  it  difficult  to  reassure 
the  disconsolate  mother;  and  ...  he  found 
that  she  was  gone  ere  any  arrangements 
could  be  effected  regarding  the  children 
still  with  her." 

Now  orphaned,  the  children  were 
first  placed  under  the  care  of  Surgeon 
Conway,  a  relative  of  their  mother;  and 
then  under  that  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  another 


connection,  and  a  rigid  Protestant,  the 
very  mention  of  Catholicity  in  his  presence 
being  regarded  as  an  exhibition  of  vul- 
garity and  disloyalty.  "  Had  not  Catherine 
been  early  familiarized  with  the  persecuted 
creed  of  her  ancestors,"  observes  her 
biographer,  "she  might  have  reached 
maturity  without  becoming  aware  that  it 
was  still  professed  by  the  great  majority 
of  her  country  people,  or  even  that  it 
existed  in  her  native  land,  so  skilfully 
did  her  guardian  keep  his  wards  aloof 
from  everything  calculated  to  remind 
them  of  the  Faith  of  their  parents.  She 
was  not  acquainted  with  a  single  Catholic, 
and  she  might  have  walked  through 
the  city  without  recognizing  a  Catholic 
church."  There  was  nothing  outwardly 
to  indicate  its  existence.  Such  as  the 
churches  were — poor  chapels  without  any 
architectural  beauty, — they  were  hidden 
in  obscure  byways,  with  only  a  modest 
cross  to  distinguish  them  from  ordinary 
buildings;  bells  and  steeples  being  allowed 
only  to  Protestant  churches. 

No  threats  or  promises  could  induce 
her  to  join  in  Protestant  worship.  Though 
from  her  childhood  she  had  received  no 
definite  religious  instruction,  love  for  her 
father  made  her  venerate  the  Faith  he 
zealously  professed  and  practised.  While 
her  sister  and  brother  adopted  their 
guardian's  creed,  she  clung  to  the  very 
name  of  Catholic  with  a  strange  per- 
sistency, even  when  she  could  not  be 
said  to  be  either  a  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
She  was  like  one  shipwrecked,  who  clings 
to  the  last  plank  of  the  submerged  vessel, 
hoping  thereby  to  rescue  oneself.  As  she 
grew  older,  the  insecurity  of  her  spiritual 
position  preyed  upon  her  mind.  Prevented 
from  consulting  a  Catholic  priest  (on  this 
point  her  guardian  was  inflexible),  she 
strove  by  prayer  and  study  to  solve  the 
question  for  herself. 

She  contrived,  however,  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Dean  Lube",  of  St.  James', 
and  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Betagh,  a  distinguished 
Irish  priest,  whose  instructions  greatly 
encouraged  and  helped  her.  They  lent 
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her  books,  which  she  read  attentively; 
and  when  later,  after  she  had  been  adopted 
by  distant  relatives  of  her  mother, — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Callahan,  of  Coolock  House, 
a  little  beyond  Artane,  on  the  northern 
environs  of  Dublin, — the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray, 
of  Liffey  Street  Chapel  (afterward  Arch- 
bishop Murray),  removed  her  remaining 
difficulties,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
mental  conflict  which  had  tried  her  so 
severely.  But  it  was  only  after  receiving 
Holy  Communion  that  she  ventured  to 
tell  her  guardians  of  her  determination 
to  live  and  die  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Though  possessed  of  many  good  qualities 
they  were  strongly  opposed  to  everything 
Catholic,  and  would  not  allow  a  crucifix, 
or  a  pious  picture  to  be  hung  in  their 
house.  Catherine's  ingenuity,  we  are  told, 
supplied  the  deficiency, — the  panels  of 
the  doors  which  formed  a  cross,  or  the 
branches  of  trees  which  took  the  same 
form,  sufficing  to  remind  her  of  the  sacred 
emblem. 

The  Protestant  associations  of  Coolock 
House  put  her  faith  and  constancy  to 
the  test.  Her  brother  James,  now  a  retired 
army  surgeon  who  had  served  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  her  sister  Mary, 
who  had  married  Dr.  William  Macauley, 
a  physician  of  some  repute,  were  frequent 
visitors.  These  gentlemen  were  both 
bigoted  Protestants,  and  the  conversation 
often  turned  on  the  alleged  "idolatrous 
practices"  of  Romanism.  Once,  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  animated  discussion,  Mr. 
Callahan  challenged  her  to  defend  her 
position  as  a  Catholic.  She  gave  so  concise 
and  lucid  an  exposition  of  her  creed  that, 
he  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  shamed 
at  being  puzzled  by  so  young  a  girl, 
complimented  her  on  her  controversial 
abilities,  and  ever  after  refrained  from 
attacking  her  principles. 

Thrown  into  such  society,  it  is  not 
surprising  to.  read  that  difficulties  were 
raised  when  it  was  a  question  of  Catherine's 
fulfilling  her  religious  duties;  and  that 
one  Sunday  Mr.  Callahan  peremptorily 
forbade  her  to  go  to  Mass,  the  weather 


being  very  inclement.  She  persisted,  how- 
ever, and  succeeded  in  getting  the  Catholic 
servants  to  go  also.  Though  in  the  midst 
of  Protestants,  she  rigorously  observed 
the  fasts  and  abstinences  prescribed  by 
the  Church,  and  others  voluntarily  imposed 
by  her  own  devotion.  She  carefully 
instructed  the  servants  for  the  worthy 
reception  of  the  sacraments ;  and,  following 
her  father's  example,  used  to  assemble  the 
'poor  village  children  at  the  gate-house 
or  lodge  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

Catherine's  future  vocation  was  already 
dawning.  Dean  Gaffney,  in  a  sketch  of 
her  life  contributed  to  the  Dublin  Review 
in  1847,  says:  "  Everyone  who  had  distress 
to  be  relieved,  affliction  to  be  mitigated, 
troubles  to  be  encountered,  came  to  her, 
and  to  the  best  of  her  ability  she  advised 
each  one  what  to  do.  Her  zeal  made  her 
a  missionary  in  her  district.  In  these 
works  of  charity  and  usefulness  she  con- 
tinued several  years,  during  which  she 
was  rendering  herself  every  day  dearer 
and  dearer  to  her  adopted  parents.  She 
was  ever  indefatigable  in  her  exertions  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor." 

At  this  time  she  made  a  strenuous, 
though  unsuccessful,  effort  to  rescue  from 
danger  two  souls  for  whom  she  had  vainly 
sought  admission  into  asylums  in  Dublin, 
and  for  whose  fall  she  long  wept  and 
mourned.  The  red-tape  routine  which  im- 
peded their  rescue  taught  her  a  salutary 
lesson.  In  the  institute,  she  afterward 
founded,  she  made  the  protection  of 
distressed  women  of  good  character  a 
special  feature,  wishing  to  see  a  house 
for  this  purpose  attached  to  every  Mercy 
Convent. 

"The  beautiful  face  of  the  young  girl 
whom  she  had  vainly  sought  to  rescue," 
says  her  biographer,  "haunted  her  night 
and  day.  Its  pleading  look  was  imprinted 
on  her  very  soul;  and  it  was  always  a 
fresh  bitterness  to  her  to  think  how 
easily  that  poor  lost  sheep  might  have 
been  saved.  Frequently  she  would  start 
from  her  sleep,  her  dreams  being  so  vivid 
that  she  could  not  at  once  be  certain  they 
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were  only  dreams.  Her  very  slumbers  were 
disturbed  by  visions  of  mercy,  which  no 
Joseph  came  forward  to  interpret.  Now 
she  was  surrounded  by  poor  girls,  who 
fled  to  her  for  protection  against  a  fate 
to  which  the  most  cruel  death  is  preferable ; 
again  she  was  beside  some  dying  creature 
whom  she  prepared  for  heaven.  Now 
hundreds  of  poor  children  besought  h.er 
to  have  pity  on  them;  again  she  roamed 
through  the  prisons,  instructing  those 
whom  malice  or  ignorance  had  placed 
within  their  dismal  walls.  Sometimes  she 
wept  and  sobbed  as  if  in  terror;  and  again 
her  whole  countenance  assumed  its 
habitual  look  of  serenity.  What  did 
these  visions  portend?  Were  they  sent 
without  a  purpose,  or  were  they  shadows 
of  coming  events,  cast  long  before  the 
hopes  which  they  inspired  could  have 
their  realization?  Did  God  thus  manifest 
to  her,  as  to  so  many  of  His  sainted 
children,  the  glorious  destiny  to  be  one 
day  fulfilled  in  her?" 

She  was  already  revolving  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  house  for  poor  women.  One 
day  her  adopted  father,  wishing  to 
ascertain  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
report  that  she  meant  to  become  a  nun, 
asked  her  what  she  intended  to  do  with 
herself  after  his  death.  "I  think,"  she 
replied,  "I  should  take  a  small  house 
and  support  a  few  poor  women,  whom 
I  could  instruct  and  teach  to  work"; 
adding,  in  response  to  a  further  query, 
that  she  thought  the  interest  on  a 
thousand  pounds  would  be  quite  sufficient. 
"Catherine,"  said  the  man  who  was  to 
leave  her  his  large  fortune,  without  a 
single  clause  in  his  will  to  limit  her  in 
the  application  of  it,  "your  desires  are 
very  moderate,  but  if  ever  you  possess 
wealth  you  will  do  good  with  it."  It  was 
a  prophecy,  fulfilled  to  the  letter  in  the 
sequel.  She  pondered  how  with  a  thousand 
pounds  she  could  gladden  the  heart  of 
many  a  widow  and  warm  the  shivering 
limbs  of  many  an  orphan. 

]f    Mr.   Callahan    materially    enriched 
Catherine,    she   spiritually   enriched   him, 


bringing  about,  by  prayers  and  Masses, 
his  conversion  and  that  of  his  wife;  for, 
though  naturally  •  good  and  kind,  they 
were  hardly  less  bigoted  than  her  brother- 
in-law,  who,  upon  hearing  from  "her  lips 
that  his  wife  had  died  a  Catholic,  rushed 
wildly  from  the  room  and  returned  with 
his  drawn  sword  to  slay  her,  which  he 
might  have  done  had  she  not  fled  pre- 
cipitately to  the  house  of  her  friend, 
Surgeon  Cusack,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  with  nothing  to  cover  her  but  a 
loose  dressing-gown, — -running  along  the 
country  roads  with  bare  feet  in  slippers, 
until,  aided  by  a  friendly  sentry,  she, 
footsore  and  weary,  reached  her  desti- 
nation. That  night  of  terror  had  such  an 
effect  upon  her  that  before  many  weeks 
elapsed  her  hair  became  white,  like  that 
of  Marie  Antoinette  after  the  flight  to 
Varennes.*  It  is  only  right  to  add  that 
her  brother-in-law,  when  his  rage  had 
subsided,  and  he  discovered  her  retreat, 
went  thither  a  few  days  afterward  to 
ask  and  obtain  her  forgiveness. 

When  William  Callahan  passed  away 
on  November  n,  1822,  leaving  Catherine 
McAuley  his  sole  heiress,  she  found  herself 
the  possessor  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland;  six  hundred 
a  year  in  perpetuity;  Coolock  House, 
with  its  appendages,  jewels,  plate,  etc. ; 
and  several  life  insurance  policies.  The 
possession  of  wealth  is  no  less  a  test  of 
character  than  the  endurance  of  poverty. 
Catherine  McAuley 's  stood  this  test  as 
well  as  her  Faith  stood  the  test  of  contact 
with  Protestantism,  from  which  it  suffered 
no  taint,  because  it  was  sterling  and 
unalloyed,  like  the  pure  ore  that  is  fire- 
tried.  Instead  of  becoming  changed  in- 
wardly or  outwardly,  she  dressed  more 
plainly  than  ever,  was  more  assiduous  in 
visiting  the  sick  and  poor,  'and  more 

*  Some  portion  of  her  hair  is  still  preserved 
as  a  relic  of  the  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  It  is  described  as  white  as  that  of  a 
centenarian,  though  she  was  only  fifty-four  when 
she  died,  and  her  hair  was  of  that  auburn  which 
retains  its  hue  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
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frequent    in    her    attendance    at    church. 

In  a  miserable  dwelling  in  Liffey  Street, 
Catherine  discovered  an  old  woman,  a 
Protestant  of  good  family,  who,  in  some 
terrible  domestic  affliction,  had  completely 
lost  her  reason.  She  brought  her  home 
and  kept  her  till  her  death,  five  years 
later.  This  poor  creature  occasioned  much 
suffering.  She  conceived  an  absolute 
hatred  of  her  benefactress,  and  her  habits 
were  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  the 
household.  Among  her  peculiarities  was 
a  repugnance  to  soap  and  water,  and  a 
habit  of  stealing,  through  mere  wanton- 
ness, everything  she  could  lay  hands  on. 
Catherine  bore  this  self-imposed  cross  with 
the  patience  of  a  saint.  She  humored  her 
protegee,  and  would  not  allow  any  of 
the  servants  to  annoy  her.  Neither  would 
she  consent  to  her  being  sent  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  lest,  on  recovering  her  reason,  the 
old  woman  might  be  shocked  at  not  find- 
ing herself  among  her  friends.  But  the 
faintest  gleam  of  reason  never  returned. 
We  read  of  such  acts  only  in  the  lives  of 
the  saints;  and  if  ever  Dean  O'Brien's 
anticipations  should  be  realized,  this  inci- 
dent will  doubtless  be  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  heroicity  of  her  virtue. 

The  successive  deaths  of  relatives  and 
friends  added  the  cross  of  grief  to  other 
crosses,  so  that  years  afterward  Catherine 
wrote:  "The  tomb  never  seems  to  be 
closed  in  my  regard."  During  her  whole 
life  she  could  scarcely  point  to  any  period 
in  which  she  was  not  either  mourning  for 
some  one  just  gone  or  assisting  some  other 
to  die  well. 

The  conviction  that  God  required  her 
to  do  something  permanent  for  the  poor 
impressed  itself  strongly  upon  her  when 
she  became  an  heiress.  The  dreams  of 
her  earlier  years  were  about  to  be  realized. 
She  was  going  to  become  the  foundress 
of  an  institution  in  which  servants  and 
other  women  of  good  character,  when 
out  of  worK,  were  to  be  provided  with  a 
temporary  home,  and  be  protected  from 
the  dangers  to  which  indigence  exposes 
so  many  of  their  sex.  The  foundation  of 


the  mother  house  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of 
Mercy  in  Lower  Baggot  Street,  Dublin, 
was  epoch-marking.  It  had  hitherto  been 
the  custom  to  erect  Catholic  institutions 
in  alleys  and  byways.  Her  spiritual 
advisers,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Armstrong 
and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Blake,*  judged 
that  the  time  had  come  to  emerge  from 
the  obscure  localities  to  which  centuries 
of  persecution  had  driven  everything 
Catholic. 

The  latter  blessed  and  laid  the  first 
stone  in  July,  1824,  shortly  before  he  was 
called  to  Rome  to  restore  the  Irish  College, 
which  had  been  suppressed  during  the 
French  occupation.  It  brought  joy  to 
the  heart  of  Leo  XII.  when  Dr.  Blake 
told  that  pious  Pontiff  of  the  efforts  made 
in  behalf  of  the  poor  by  a  wealthy  lady, 
who,  he  said,  "seemed  specially  raised  up 
by  God  to  accomplish  some  great  work 
in  the  Church,  and  who  by  her  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  Protestants  and  bad  Cath- 
olics had  already  been  signally  blessed." 
The  information  led  to  the  prompt  sanc- 
tion given  to  Archbishop  Murray  by  the 
Holy  See,  a  little  later,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  religious  institute  in  his 
cathedral  city. 

The  erection  of  a  spacious  building, 
the  mere  shell  of  which  cost  four  thousand 
pounds,  on  a  site  large  enough  for  four 
houses  which  cost  five  thousand  pounds, 
and  in  a  fashionable  outlying  quarter  of 
the  city,  surprised  and  puzzled  many 
who  looked  upon  Miss  McAuley  as  an 
eccentric  who  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  her  money, — her  brother  calling  it 
a  "nonsensical  whim"  and  a  "wasteful 
expenditure."  The  foundress  herself  was 
surprised  when — instead  of  a  building 
containing  three  or  four  large  rooms  for 
schools,  four  dormitories  for  distressed 
young  women,  and  a  few  small  rooms  for 
any  ladies  who  might  wish  to  aid  in 
taking  care  of  the  poor — her  architect 
had  designed  and  her  contractor  built  a 
convent'  There  were  cells  and  corridors 
in  abundance,  and  even  the  oratory  was 

*    Afterward   Bishop  of   Dromore. 
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separated    from    the    parlor    by    a    grille 
or  grating. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  then  on  his  deathbed, 
expressed  no  surprise,  but  looked  upon  it 
as  providential,  his  simple  but  significant 
comment  being:  "We  did  not  anticipate 
this,  but  God  has  His  own  designs  in  it." 
He  sent  for  the  Archbishop,  and  recom- 
mended his  "saintly  penitent"  to  him 
in  these  words:  "I  have  known  this 
lady  for  many  years;  I  have  seen  noble 
instances  of  her  charity  and  zeal;  and 
for  a  long  time  I  have  felt  a  conviction, 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  shake  off, 
that  Catherine  McAuley  is  destined  to 
accomplish  some  great  work  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  the  poor."  His 
last  words  to  her,  solemnly  spoken,  were: 
" Place  no  trust  in  any  man:  let  Almighty 
God  alone  be  your  hope.  He  will  protect 
and  assist  you." 

Having  sold  Coolock  House,  with  its 
library,  pictures,  and  furniture,  she  went 
to  live  in  Baggot  Street  where  most  of  her 
future  life  was  passed.  Besides  protecting 
distressed  women  and  establishing  schools, 
she  also  designed  to  endow  an  orphan 
asylum.  Indeed,  she  had  some  orphans 
already  under  her  care.  One  day,  visiting 
the  sick  in  a  lane  off  Liffey  Street,  she  saw 
a  poor  little  child,  whose  parents  had 
just  died  of  some  epidemic,  put  out  of 
their  cellar,  the  landlord  having  let  it 
to  others.  The  poor  child  looked  up  and 
down  the  lane,  as  if  for  some  friend;  but, 
no  one  recognizing  her,  she  at  length  sat 
down  and  began  to  cry  bitterly.  It  *was 
a  sad  sight.  Miss,  McAuley,  mingling 
her  own  tears  with  those  of  the  weeping 
child,  picked  her  up  tenderly  and  carried 
her  home. 

The  new  institution  was  opened  on  the 
feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  September 
24,  1827,  Miss  McAuley  having  only 
two  young  ladies  to  help  her.  None  of, 
them  dreamed  of  founding  a  religious 
Order.  Miss  McAuley's  plan  was  to. 
establish  a  sort  of  society  of  secular  ladies, 
who,  during  the  period  between  leaving 
school  and  settling  in  life,  might,  without 


inconveniencing  their  families,  spend  a, 
few  hours  daily  in  instructing  the  poor, 
etc.  "Yet,"  comments  her  biographer, 
"twenty  years  later,  and  the  sun  does 
not  set  on  the  Order  of  Mercy  then 
originated."  As  one  of  her  early  associates 
observes:  "God  so  directed  her  mind 
and  actions  that  a  convent  became  a 
kind  of  necessity.  Gradually  the  interior 
life  took  the  _  perfect  shape  to  which  it 
has  tended  for  ages;  and  the  external 
occupations  and  relations  began  to  har- 
monize with  it  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
things  became  too  like  monastic  life  to 
be  permitted  unless  under  monastic  rule; 
and  hence  monastic  rule  came  at  last 
in  God's  own  time  and  manner." 

The  house  was  built  and  furnished  in 
conventual  style.  When  the  ladies  who 
assisted  her  began  playfully  to  call  one 
another '"Sister";  when  they  naturally,  as 
it  were,  began  to  dress  in  a  style  grave  as 
their  occupations;  when,  for  convenience's 
sake,  they  took  a  spare  meal  on  the 
premises,  and  often  refused  to  return  to 
their  luxurious  homes  after  the  labors  of 
the  day  were  accomplished,  —  then  the 
holy  foundress  realized  that  a  higher  Mind 
than  hers  had  planned  an  institute  differ- 
ent from  what  she  had  contemplated. 

Opposition,  an  ordeal  by  which  every 
good  work  is  tried  and  tested,  was  not 
wanting.  When  her  brother,  who  com- 
plained of  the  "great,  stupid-looking 
concern"  in  which  she  supported  "the 
most  worthless  people  in  the  city,"  saying, 
"Those  who  love  you  are  grieved  and 
ashamed  of  you,  and  those  who  don't 
know  you  are  laughing  at  you";  when 
he  urged  her  to  marry  a  certain  Major 
who  had  made  several  ineffectual  efforts 
to  obtain  her  hand,  she  said  decisively: 
"Do  not  bring  me  such  proposals  again. 
Nothing  could  induce  me  to  withdraw 
the  first  free  offering  I  made  of  my  virginity 
to  God."  People  spoke  of  the  house  as 
"Miss  McAuley's  folly."  Friends,  how- 
ever, gathered  round  her.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  was  Daniel  O'Connell, 
who  discerned  in  the  foundress  "a  great 
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heart  and  a  noble  soul";  and  his  gifted 
daughters  were  among  her  most  efficient 
co-operators.  When  in  Dublin,  the  world- 
famous  Liberator  always  presided  at  the 
Christmas  dinner  to  the  poor  children 
of  the  neighborhood,  which  Miss  McAuley 
inaugurated  in  1827  out  of  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Infancy. 

With  the  Archbishop's  permission,  the 
Order  was  first  called  the  Institute  of 
Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy;  and  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Ambrose,  1828,  the  staff  were 
allowed  to  assume  a  distinctive  dress  and 
visit  the  sick.  Some  (as  they  were  free 
to  do)  left  to  become  exemplary  wives 
and  mothers;  others  remained  to  become 
nuns,  the  fourth  accession  being  the 
foundress'  niece,  Mary  Teresa  McAuley. 
When  Father  Lestrange,  a  well-known 
Carmelite  friar,  her  confessor,  to  whom 
the  foundress  referred  her,  gave  permis- 
sion to  the  fifth,  Frances  Teresa  Warde,  tov 
enter,  he  said:  "I  look  on  Miss  McAuley 
as  a  person  raised  up  by  God  for  some 
great  and  holy  end,  which  in  time  will 
be  clearly  manifested."  When  she  found 
she  had  almost  unconsciously  established 
a  new  religious  institute,  her  predilection 
for  St.  Peter  of  Nolasco's  older  Order  led 
her  to  adapt  it  for  women;  hence  the 
name,  Sisters  of  Mercy,*  combining  the 
silence,  recollectedness,  and  prayerful 
spirit  of  the  Carmelite  with  the  active 
zeal  of  the  Sister  of  Charity. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

*  The  name  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  (Le  Sorelle 
della  Misericordia)  was  adopted  about  the  same 
time  by  a  society  of  religious  founded  in  Rome 
by  Princess  Teresa  Doria  Pamphili. 


The  Castle  of  Bamborough. 


BY  E.  BECK. 


IT  is  the  great  nature,  not  the  narrow 
one,  that  is  keenest  in  discernment  and 
that  is  most  swift  to  recognize  all  that 
is  fine  or  noble  in  any  effort.  There  is  no 
criticism  so  severe,  so  carping,  as  that 
of  the  person  who  could  least  accomplish 
the  work  he  views  with  disdain.  So 
true  is  this  that  absolute  denunciation 
is  almost  invariably  the  produce  of 
absolute  ignorance. — -L.  Whiting. 


THE  grim  basaltic  cliffs  of  Bambor- 
ough, crowned  by  the  remains  of 
its  ancient  castle,  frown  down  upon  the 
wide  grey  waters  of  the  Northern  Sea, 
as  they  did  long  centuries  ago  when  the 
invading  Saxons  first  established  them- 
selves on  British  soil.  It  is  said  that  this 
Northumbrian  stronghold  was  built  and 
named  in  honor  of  Bebba,  the  wife  of 
the  pagan  Ethelfrith,  "the  ravenous  wolf," 
as  Venerable  Bede  names  him.  When 
Ethelfrith  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
battle  by  a  neighboring  king,  his.  sons 
fled  Northward  for  safety.  Oswald  found 
a  refuge  and  instruction  in  the  Christian 
Faith  at  lona,  where  St.  Columba  had 
already  established  his  famous  monastery; 
and  when  in  after  years  the  young  prince 
succeeded  to  his  father's  throne,  he  applied 
to  the  Irish  monks  for  missionaries  to  con- 
vert the  people  of  the  Northern  realm. 

The  first  one  dispatched  in  answer  to 
this  appeal  had  little  success,  and  he 
returned  to  his  monastery.  "Did  you 
forget  the  advice  to  give  them  the 
milk  first  and  then  the  meat?"  asked  St. 
Aidan.  The  question  marked  him  as  the 
one  best  fitted  to  attempt  the  conversion 
of  Northumbria;  and,  at  the  bidding  of 
his  superior,  he  sailed  away  and  established 
his  bishop's  chair  at  Lindisfarne,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  "royal  city"  of 
Bamborough. 

At  Bamborough  Casfre,  it  is  said,  was 
held  that  famous  banquet,  presided  over 
by  Oswald.  St.  Aidan  was  by  the  king's 
side,  and  the  noblest  of  the  thegns  sat 
near,  when  word  came  that  a  great 
multitude  of  hungry  people  waited  outside 
the  gates.  The  king  at  once  bade  the 
untasted  meat  be  carried  to  the  poor 
waiting  crowd,  and  the  silver  dishes  be 
broken  up  and  divided  amongst  them. 
St.  Aidan  seized  and  blessed  the  generous 
hand  of  the  giver,  saying,  "May  this 
hand  never  grow  old!"  And  it  is  related 
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that  when  the  earthly  ( remains  of  the 
sainted  king  had  mouldered  away,  "the 
white  hand"  remained  firm  and  incorrupt. 
It  was  long  preserved  in  a  silver  shrine 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Northern  city. 

After  Oswald's  death  the  pagan  Penda 
ravaged  the  North.  St.  Aidan,  from  his 
hermit  cell  in  Lindisfarne,  saw  the  soldiers 
pile  wood  round  the  walls  of  Bamborough 
and  fire  the  mass.  "See,  Lord,"  he  cried, 
"the  evil  that  Penda  does!"  Even  as 
Aidan  spoke  the  wind  shifted,  driving 
the  flames  back  on  Penda's  soldiery;  and 
for  the  time  Bamborough  was  saved. 

We  hear  of  its  being  bravely  defended 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Normans  by 
the  wife  of  its  owner.  Later  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  and 
vast  sums  were  expended  on  it  by  the 
earlier  Plantagenet  sovereigns.  Philippa 
of  Hainault,  one  of  the  holiest  and  most 
lovable  of  English  queens,  showed  herself 
as  brave  at  Bamborough  as  merciful  at 
Calais,  when  she  beat  back  the  Scotch 
foemen  from  the  castle  walls. 

A  few  years  after,  when  England  was 
celebrating  the  victory  of  Crecy,  Philippa 
again  rode  North  to  meet  the  Scotch 
army.  She  camped  for  the  night  in 
Durham;  and  the  prior  of  its  monastery 
beheld  in  a  vision  the  patron  of  the  city, 
St.  Cuthbert,  who  told  him  to  take  his 
chalice  veil,  preserved  in  the  cathedral 
as  a  sacred  relic,  and  on  the  morrow  hold 
it  aloft  as  a  banner  while  the  battle 
proceeded.  He  did  so,  and  Philippa's 
force  conquered  on  .the  field  known  after- 
ward, from  the  memorial  erected  thereon, 
as  Neville's  Cross.  St.  Cuthbert's  chalice 
veil  was  preserved  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  religious  houses,  when  it  was  burned 
by  the  wife  of  Durham's  reforming  Dean. 

King  David  Bruce  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Neville's  Cross  and  conveyed  to  Bam- 
borough Castle.  Later  on,  the  descendants 
of  the  third  Edward,  quarrelling  for  the 
Crown,  drenched  the  land  with  blood. 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  heroine  of  the 
Red  Rose,  stoutly  defended  Bebba's 
fortress  against  the  Yorkists.  The  strong- 


hold yielded  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  days ; 
but  the  queen  escaped  by  sea  to  Scotland. 
The  castle  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lancastrians,  and  Henry  VI.  found  a  refuge 
in  its  massive  walls  for  some  weeks; 
and  from  Bamborough  the  intrepid  queen 
sailed  to  France  in  search  of  resources. 

At  the  school  established  within  the 
walls  of  Bamborough  the  heroic  Grace 
Darling  received  her  scanty  education, 
and  in  its  churchyard  she  rests  in  death. 
The  praise  and  adulation  which  she 
received  left  her  simple  and  unspoiled. 

A  Case  of  Demoniacal  Possession. 


CASES  of  demoniacal  possession  are 
common  in  China, — so  common, 
indeed,  that  one  missionary,  a  Jesuit 
Father  stationed  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  declares  there  is  no  end  to  them. 
His  practice  is  to  send  the  victims  a 
rosary  or  some  other  blessed  object.  Very 
often  they  are  relieved  as  soon  as  it  is 
put  on.  An  English  Franciscan  Father, 
in  a  recent  letter,  tells  of  a  visit  to  a 
"realm  of  Satan"  in  China,  and  of  a 
supernatural  occurrence  there,  of  which 
he  was  personally  a  witness.  In  his  learned 
work,  "Demon  Possession  and  Allied 
Themes,"  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  L.  Nevius, 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  says:  "I 
brought  with  me  to  China  a  strong  con- 
viction that  a  belief  in  demons,  and 
communications  with  spiritual  beings, 
belongs  exclusively  to  a  barbarous  and 
superstitious  age,  and  at  present  can 
consist  only  with  mental  weakness  and 
want  of  culture."  But  after  many  years 
of  experience  and  prolonged  consultation 
with  Catholic  as  well  as  sectarian  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  Dr.  Nevius  writes: 
"Now,  as  we  have  the  highest  authority 
for  referring  the  phenomena  presented  in 
the  Scriptures  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits, 
the  conclusion  that  the  same  phenomena 
met  with  in  China  and  other  lands  is 
referable  to  the  same  cause  is  irresistible. 
It  was  my  hope  when  I  began  to  inves- 
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tigate  the  subject  of  so-called  'demon 
possession '  that  the  Scriptures  and  modern 
science  would  furnish  the  means  of  showing 
to  the  Chinese  that  these  phenomena 
need  not  be  referred  to  demons.  The 
result  has  been  quite  the  contrary." 

The  following  narrative  was  received 
last  week  from  a  Sister  of  Charity  stationed 
at  Wenchow,  Che-Kiang.  She  assures  us 
that  the  facts  are  exactly  as  stated,  and 
says  that  the  occurrence  has  created  a 
great  stir  among  the  people. 

Strange  to  say,  the  characters  sent  to 
us  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  some 
writing  done  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the 
air  at  a  private  seance  some  time  ago  in 
London.  To  the  naked  eye,  this  latter 
writing  is  a  snake-like  line  drawn  as  if 
with  the  end  of  a  burned  match;  but 
under  a  magnifying  glass  it  discloses  a 
carefully  written  and  perfectly  intelligent 
message  to  one  of  the  sitters. 
*** 

The  Che-Kiang  is  famous  for  its  pagan 
monasteries;  there  is  hardly  a  mountain 
or  hill  along  this  large  river  that  does 
not  possess  its  pagoda.  Wenchow  is  said 
to  be  the  most  superstitious  town  in 
China,  and  nearly  all  the  conversions  to 
Christianity  are  either  from  fear  of  the 
devil  or  to  secure  freedom  from  his  cruel 
persecutions.  Cases  of  possession  are 
numerous.  Many  suffer  from  what  is 
only  hysteria  or  some  form  of  madness; 
but  whole  families  ruin  themselves  by 
continual  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain 
relief  from  what  is  undoubtedly  diabolical 
persecution.  What  I  am  about  to  relate 
happened  recently  at  Sa-Ka,  a  little 
village  on  the  coast. 

The  catechist  of  the  district  is  known 
for  his  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
On  his  journeys  to  visit  the  Christians, 
he  says  his  beads  all  the  way;  and  if 
any  one  asks  him  how  far  it  is  to  such 
or  such  a  place,  he  invariably  answers, 
"Five  Rosaries  away";  or  "Two  Rosa- 
ries," as  the  case  may  be.  Even  the 
pagans  have  great  confidence  in  his 
prayers.  One  day  a  possessed  woman  wa; 


brought  to  him.  It  was  a  real  case  of 
possession.  Libations  had  been  offered 
in  all  the  pagodas;  heathen  priests  had 
been  called  to  recite  prayers  over  her, 
but  all  in  vain.  As  a  last  resource,  she 
was  conducted  to  the  Catholic  chapel 
where  the  Christians  had  assembled  to 
pray  for  her.  The  Rosary  was -recited. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  she  turned 
to  one  of  the  kneeling  Christians,  saying: 
"How  dare  you  pray!  On  the  second  day 
of  the  month  you — "  (telling  him  what  he 
had  done).  Then  to  another  she  said: 
"And  you, — you  are  in  a  state  of  mortal 
sin.  ..."  This  from  a  woman  who  had 
come  from  another  district  and  knew 
nothing  of  Christianity! 

The  catechist  paused.  What  was  to  be 
done?  It  was  impossible  to  continue  the 
prayers.  A  good  thought  struck  him.  He 
took  his  Rosary  and  placed  it  round  the 
neck  of  the  woman.  Instantly  she  bent 
double,  screaming:  "Take  it  off !  It  is  too 
heavy."  When  a  second  one  was  added, 
she  fell  on  her  knees,  her  face  on  the  ground, 
groaning:  "Take  it  off!  The  weight  is 
killing  me."-  -"Leave  this  woman,"  said 
the  catechist  in  a  tone  of  authority. — • 
"Take  the  chain  off  my  neck  and  I  will 
go,"  was  the  answer. — '"Yes,  but  we 
demand  a  written  word."  A  brush  for 
writing  and  paper  were  brought,  and 
four  strange  characters  (which  I  enclose) 
were  written.  Everyone  tried  to  read 
them  but  was  unable.  "What  do  they 
mean?"  asked  the  catechist.  The  answer 
in  a  sullen  tone  was:  "They  mean  'I  will 
go,  and  never  return.'"  The  Rosaries 
were  taken  off,  and  quietly,  calmly  the 
woman  stood  up,  perfectly  cured. 

The  story  spread  quickly  from  village 
to  village;  the  pagodas  rang  with  the 
news;  Zang  Si-loe,  the  catechist's  name, 
was  in  every  mouth;  but  he  remained 
humble  and  silent.  His  one  thought  was 
that  the  poor  soul  snatched  from  Satan 
should  show  her  gratitude  to  our  Blessed 
Lady.  And  that  wish  has  been  fulfilled. 
The  happy  and  most  grateful  woman  has 
become  a  fervent  Christian,  and,  needless 
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to  state,  a  devout  reciter  of  the  Rosary. 
I  am  hoping  that  this  account  will  foster 
devotion  to  the  Rosary,  and  that  it  may 
interest  many  readers  in  the  spread  of  the 
Faith  in  China.  In  this  district  conver- 
sions have  become  very  numerous,  and 
we  are  endeavoring  to  build  a  small 
chapel.  Two  hundred  pagans  have  received 
baptism  this  year,  and  fifty  catechumens 
are  preparing  to  do  so. 


The  Habit  of  Exaggeration. 


SOME  men,"  writes  the  self-made 
merchant,  John  Graham,  "learn  the 
value  of  truth  by  having  to  do  business 
with  liars;  and  some  by  going  to  Sunday- 
school."  The  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
first  of  these  methods  is  likely  to  be 
both  practicable  and  durable,  and  the 
opportunities  for  attaining  it  are  assuredly 
not  rare.  "Lord,  Lord,  how  this  world 
is  given  to  lying!"  exclaims  Falstaff,  whose 
personal  colossal  mendacity  detracts 
nothing  from  the  justice  of  this  general 
observation.  Consulting  one's  own  expe- 
rience and  taking  due  account  of  the 
multiform  varieties  of  untruthfulness  daily 
met  with  in  all  classes  of  society,  one 
can  readily  understand  the  frame  of  mind 
which  -prompted  the  Scotch  preacher's 
comment  on  the  royal  psalmist's  avowal, 
"I  said -in  my  haste,  all  men  are  liars." 
"Troth,  if  he  lived  in  this  parish,"  re- 
marked the  dominie,  "he  might  say  it 
at  his  leisure." 

Without  going  to  the  extent  of  asserting 
that  lying  is  universal,  one  may  success- 
fully maintain  that  in  one  form  or  another 
it  is  at  least  very  common,  and  this,  too, 
among  persons  who  would  resent  as  a 
downright  calumny  the  imputation  of 
being  untruthful.  "Exaggeration,"  says 
De  Maistre,  "is  the  lying  of  honest 
folk";  and,  disavow  it  as  he  may,  the 
habitual  exaggerator  frequently  becomes 
a  liar  pure  and  simple.  It  is  a  common 
enough  error  to  confound '  the  overstate- 
ment that  misleads  others  and  is  a 


violation  of  truth  with  the  rhetorical 
figure,  hyperbole,  sanctioned  by  good 
taste  and  not  likely  to  be  accepted  in  a 
literal  sense. 

There  is  a  passage  in  "Tom  Jones"  in 
which  Fielding,  touching  on  this  matter, 
justly  censures  one  tendency  of  mankind 
that  has  not  grown  weaker  since  his 
day.  "In  fact,  the  good  squire  was  a 
little  too  apt  to  indulge  that  kind 
of  pleasantry  which  is  generally  called 
rhodomontade,  but  which  may  with  as 
much  propriety  be  expressed  by  a  much 
shorter  word;  and  perhaps  we  too  often 
suppress  the  use  of  this  little  monosyllable, 
since  very  much  of  what  frequently  passes 
in  the  world  for  wit  and  humor  should, 
in  the  strictest  purity  of  language,  receive 
that  short  appellation  which,  in  con- 
formity to  the  well-bred  laws  of  custom, 
I  also  here  suppress."  Now,  such  sup- 
pression of  the  little  word  "lie,"  however 
conformable  to  good-breeding,  is  clearly 
unfavorable  to  morality.  "Who  does  not 
see,"  asks  Mathews,  "how  vast  a  differ- 
ence it  must  make  in  our  estimate  of  any 
species  of  wickedness,  whether  we  are 
wont  to  designate  it,  and  to  hear  it 
designated,  by  some  word  which  brings 
out  its  hatefulness,  or  by  one  which 
palliates  or  glosses  over  its  foulness 
and  deformity?"  To  suggest  to  a  friend 
or  acquaintance  that  he  is  amplifying, 
romancing,  coloring  rather  highly,  or 
growing  hyperbolical,  is  doubtless  to  offend 
him  less,  but  is  also  to  do  him  less  good, 
than  to  characterize  his  speech  by  its 
proper  name,  simple  lying. 

The  loquacious  individual,  especially  if 
nature  has  dowered  him  with  a  lively 
imagination,  is  peculiarly  apt  to  acquire 
the  bad  habit  of  exaggeration,  and  to 
degenerate  from  merely  ludicrous  over- 
statement in  jesting  to  similar  breaches  of 
truth  in  matters  of  business  or  serious 
argument.  "In  the  multitude  of  words 
there  wanteth  not  sin,"  says  Holy  Writ; 
and  exaggerators  who  are  given  to  con- 
tinual talking  violate  truth,  charity1,  and 
justice  with  a  recklessness  which  seems 
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incompatible  with  even  an  occasional  good 
examination  of  conscience,  or  with  any 
actual  advertence  to  what  they  are  doing. 
Many  a  man  who  willingly  subscribes  to 
Homer's  sentiment, 

Who  dares  think  one  thing  and  another  tell 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  heil, 

clothes  himself,  nevertheless,  with  lying 
as  a  garment,  and  has  his  word  distrusted 
by  all  who  know  him, — distrusted  most 
by  those  who  know  him  best. 

Who  has  not  met  such  a  person?  His 
adjectives  are  all  superlatives.  Not  only 
are  his  own  geese  all  swans,  but  his 
neighbor's  sheep  are  all  black.  The 
narration  of  the  simplest  incident  or 
occurrence  he  overloads  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  details  that  have  no  existence 
save  in  his  erratic  fancy.  If  he  sets  out 
to  depreciate  an  acquaintance,  he  is 
morally  certain  to  glide  from  slander  to 
calumny,  not  only  divulging  the  truth 
which  he  should  keep  secret,  but  adding 
thereto  a  superstructure  of  positive  false- 
hood. You  can  never  hold  him  to-day 
to  a  statement  he  made  a  week  ago;  for 
he  has  in  the  interim  talked  so  much, 
and  so  much  at  random,  that  his  memory 
can  not  carry  a  tithe  of  the  burden  which 
he  habitually  imposes  upon  it.  His 
willingness  to  swear  that  he  did  not  make 
this  or  that  statement  is  mere  rashness; 
at  most,  all  he  may  safely  affirm  is  that 
he  does  not  remember  having  made  it. 
Engage  him  in  an  argument  and  he  will 
advance  the  most  preposterous  general 
assertions  to  bolster  up  the  side  of  the 
question  which  he  has  adopted  without 
forethought  and  urges  with  more  of 
bluster  and  passion  than  of  reason  and 
truth. 

The  judicious  person  who  is  conscious 
of  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  will  do  well 
to  reflect  that  "he  that  hath  knowledge 
spare th  his  words,"  and  that  exaggeration 
invariably  weakens  the  point  of  all  we 
have  to  say.  Only  excellent  results  will 
follow  our  obedience  to  the  psalmist's 
precept:  "Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil, 
and  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile," 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  timeliness  nowadays  of  one  of  the 
oldest  prayers  in  the  Missal,  the  Libera 
nos  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  must  have 
occurred  to  many  priests  at  the  Morning 
Sacrifice  during  the  past  year.  They,  as 
well  as  our  readers  generally,  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  recitation  of  this  prayer, 
with  two  supplementary  invocations,  has 
been  indulgenced  by  the  Holy  Father. 
Three  hundred  days  for  each  recital,  and 
a  plenary  indulgence  once  a  month  for 
its  daily  recitation,  applicable  to  the 
souls  in  purgatory,  are  granted  on  the 
usual  conditions  (for  the  plenary)  of 
confession,  Communion,  and  prayers  for 
the  Pope's  intention.  We  append  the 
translation  of  the  prayer  in  question,  to 
which,  not  less  than  to  the  Latin  original, 
the  privilege  is  attached: 

Deliver  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord, 
from  all  evils  past,  present  and  future; 
and,  through  the  intercession  of  the 
blessed  and  glorious  Mary  ever  Virgin, 
Mother  of  God,  and  of  the  blessed 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and  Andrew, 
and  of  all  the  saints,  propitiously  grant 
us  peace  in  our  days;  so  that,  assisted 
by  the  aid  of  Thy  mercy,  we  may  be 
always  both  free  from  sin  and  safe  from 
all  disquiet.  Through  the  same  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen.  The  peace  of  the  Lord 
be  ever  with  us.  Lamb  of  God,  who 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  grant 
us  peace. 

The  excuse  for  many  inane  utterances 
on  the  part  of  Protestant  ministers  is 
that  they  are  so  frequently  called  upon 
to  say  something  about  things  of  which 
they  know  nothing.  The  ignorance  of 
the  vast  majority  of  these  reverend 
gentlemen  in  regard  to  Catholic  teaching 
and  practice  is  almost  incredible.  One 
can  not  read  their  sermons  and  other 
lucubrations  without  being  thoroughly 
convinced  of  this  fact.  Why  they  do  not 
"read  up"  on  Catholic  subjects  before 
attempting  to  discuss  them,  and  try  to 
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learn  what  Catholics  have  to  say  for 
themselves  before  denouncing  them,  is 
past  finding  out.  A  rara  avis  among 
sectarian  preachers  is  the  Rev.  D.  H. 
Steffens,  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  who 
is  stationed  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Asked 
some  time  ago  for  his  opinion  about 
"the  proposal  of  the  Roman  Church  to 
make  America  Catholic,"  Brother  Steffens 
said:  "I  fail  to  see  that  we  have  any 
quarrel  with  the  Church  of  Rome  if  that 
ecclesiastical  body  'frankly  and  repeatedly 
avows  an  eager  hope  to  make  a  religious 
conquest  of  this  nation.'  If  the  adherents 
of  that  body  believe  themselves  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  truth,  they  must 
desire  to  see  this  truth  universally  ac- 
cepted. To  give  up  this  desire  is  to  give 
up  their  right  to  exist.  ...  I,  therefore, 
can  not  agree  with  you  when  you  say: 
'  If  there  ever  was  a  time  for  a  strong 
and  outspoken  reaffirmation  from  the 
pulpit  of  vital  American  principles,  it  is 
now.'  The  pulpit  is  concerned  only  with 
the  affirmation  and  reaffirmation  of  Gospel 
truth.  This,  of  course,  includes  refutation 
and  condemnation  of  error.  When  the 
pulpit  has  done  that,  it  has  done  all 
that  it  is  authorized  to  do." 

These  are  eminently  sane  words,  and 
they  were  doubtless  carefully  considered. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  what  Brother 
Steffens  says  in  reference  to  the  pulpit 
will  be  borne  in  mind  by  ministers  of  all 
denominations  when  the  next  Presidential 
campaign  is  on. 


Some  months  ago  attention  was  drawn 
to  certain  anti-Catholic  provisions  pro- 
posed for  incorporation  in  the  new  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Happily,  those  proposals  met  the  fate 
they  deserved.  Now  that  the  new  charter 
is  up  for  general  consideration,  other 
serious  objections  are  raised  against  it, 
this  time  by  Organized  Labor.  What 
some  of  these  objections  are  is  indicated 
by  the  Freeman's  Journal,  which  says 
editorially:  "The  revised  Constitution  has 
many  earmarks  indicating  that  its  framers 


were  thinking  more  of  the  interests  of 
Capital  than  those  of  humanity.  It 
denies,  for  instance,  the  right  to  establish 
living  wages  for  women  and  children  in 
employment.  It  also  denies  the  recognition 
of  the  eight-hour  day  and  prevailing  rates 
of  wages  on  public  work.  There  are  many 
other  provisions  of  the  proposed  Consti- 
tution to  which  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Federation  of 'Labor  calls  attention." 

It  does  not  surprise  one  that  a  group 
of  bigots,  or  a  body  of  men  among  whom 
religious  prejudice  has  become  an  appre- 
ciable influence,  should  look  with  a  cold 
eye  upon  Labor.  Has  there  not  always 
been  an  almost  formal  alliance  between 
the  Church  and  the  poor? 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  what  importance 
the  veriest  commonplaces  of  Catholic 
teaching  take  on  when  they  are  quoted 
as  the  utterance  of  some  scientist  of 
present-day  repute.  For  instance,  Prof. 
Calvin,  of  Brown  University,  quotes  ap- 
provingly, as  some  hitherto  unheard-of 
doctrine,  a  declaration  that  Catholic 
parents  have  been  hearing  from  their 
pastors  from  time  immemorial.  He  says: 
"The  work  of  such  eminent  psychologists 
as  Prof.  Freud  of  Vienna  and  Prof.  Jung 
of  Zurich  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
influence  of  the  first  few  years  of  the 
home  on  the  life  of  the  child  is  of 
tremendous  importance  in  the  days  that 
are  to  come.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
parents  are  educating  their  children, 
almost  from  the  moment  of  their  birth, 
either  for  good  or  bad." 

If  the  Church  were  at  all  inclined  to 
imitate  a  certain  unlovely  character  in 
everyday  life,  how  often  she  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  saying  to  modern 
scientists,  "I  told  you  so!" 

While  the  really  educated  among  our 
Protestant  fellow-citizens  no  longer  credit 
the  time-worn  lie  that  the  Church  has 
always  discountenanced  the  reading  _of 
Holy  Scripture  by  the  laity,  and,  as  some 
astounding  prevaricators  have  not  scrupled 
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to  affirm,  even  by  the  clergy,  there  still 
remain  whole  hordes  of  ignorant  or  half- 
educated  Americans  who  give  undoubting 
credence  to  that  hoary  calumny.  About 
as  effective  a  reply  as  can  be  given  to 
any  individual  Protestant  who  makes  the 
charge  nowadays  will  be  found  in  an 
extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Treves  expressing  Benedict  XV. 's  opinion 
of  a  new  German  translation  of  the 
Bible,  a  pocket  edition  of  which  has 
been  published  by  the  Bishop. 

His  Holiness  pointed  out  in  a  particular 
manner  that  the  most  important  features  of 
this  Bible  which  Prof.  Ecker,  of  blessed  memory, 
has  left  as  a  heritage  of  piety  to  the  diocese 
of  Treves  are  the  excellent  language  in  which 
it  is  written,  the  addition  of  notes  from  the 
Fathers,  and  the  very  popular  price.  With 
great  satisfaction  he  also  remarked  that  the 
work  in  which  your  Grace  is  so  zealously  en- 
gaged, the  wide  distribution  of  the  Scriptures, 
has  in  our  days  become  a  mission  of  greatest 
charity,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  sublime 
book  can  be  used  for  the  comfort  of  the  war 
prisoners  and  the  wounded,  for  which  the 
present  edition  is  destined.  Meanwhile  the 
Holy  Father  expresses  words  of  deepest  praise 
and  encouragement  to  your  Grace  and  all  those 
that  have  supported  and  assisted  you  in  this 
holy  apostolate,  granting  at  the  same  time  as 
a  token  of  his  fatherly  benevolence  the  petitioned 
Apostolic  Benediction. 

And    yet    the    perennial    falsehood    will 
still  flourish. 

"I  shall  never  become  a  Catholic," 
writes  Miss  May  Sinclair  in  her  new 
book,  "A  Journal  of  Impressions  in 
Belgium"  (Hutchinson).  Womanlike, how- 
ever, she  immediately  adds:  "But  if  I  do, 
it  will  be  because  of  the  Cure  of  Melle, 
who  turned  our  new  motor  ambulance 
into  a  sanctuary  after  a  French  soldier 
had  baptized  it  with  his  blood.  The 
soldier  was  mortally  wounded.  He  was 
lifted  in  first,  very  slowly  and  gently. 
The  Cure  climbed  in  after  him,  carrying 
the  Host.  He  knelt  there  while  the 
blood  from  the  wounded  head  oDz^d 
through  the  bandages  and  through  the 
canvas  of  the  stretcher  to  the  floor  and 
the  skirts  of  his  cassock.  We  waited. 


There  was  no  ugly  haste  in  the  Supreme 
Act;  the  three  mortal  moments  that  it 
lasted  (it  could  not  have  lasted  more^ 
were  charged  with  immortality,  while  the 
Cure  remained  kneeling  in  the  pool  of 
blood.  ...  I  have  never  seen,  I  never 
shall  see,  anything  more  beautiful  and 
more  gracious  than  the  soul  that  appeared 
in  his  lean  dark  face  and  in  the  stiaight, 
slender  body  under  the  black  soutane. 
In  his  simple,  'inevitable  gestures  you 
saw  adoration  of  God,  contempt  for 
death,  and  uttermost  compassion." 

Miss  Sinclair's  book  is  a  record  of  her 
experiences  with  a  field  ambulance  corps, 
compiled  from  a  diary  which  she  managed 
to  keep. 

Catholics  the  world  over  will  gladly 
echo  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the 
telegram  forwarded  to  his  Holiness  Bene- 
dict XV.  by  the  Swiss  Catholic  Union, 
recently  assembled  at  Lucerne.  Professing 
the  most  sincere  and  profound  devotion 
and  filial  loyalty,  the  message  further 
declares : 

The  Meeting  hails  with  great  joy  the  uni- 
versal recognition  of  the  moral  power  of  the 
Apostolic  See  proclaimed  before  all  States  and 
peoples  in  this  grievous  moment  of  world- 
wide ^conflagration.  We  thank  you,  Holy 
Father,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  for  every 
efficacious  initiative  you  have  taken,  in  great 
part  in  agreement  with  our  supreme  Federal 
authorities  and  our  episcopate,  to  lighten  the 
hard  lot  of  the  victims  of  the  war.  We  pray 
fervently  that  your  constant  efforts  for  peace, 
to  which  all  peoples  are  turning  with  eager 
eyes  and  hopeful  hearts,  may  be  crowned  with 
happy  success;  and  our  prayers  implore  of  God 
that,  at  the  end  of  this  horrible  war,  the  Holy 
Apostolic  See  may  stand  forth  in  the  fulness 
of  its  liberty  and  independence  as  the  citadel 
of  peace  and  justice  and  the  fount  of  every 
blessing  for  the  Church  and  humanity. 


A  gratifying  instance  of  conversion  is 
related  by  the  Brooklyn  Tablet.  A  young 
Jewish  girl  working  in  a  department  store 
was  assigned  to  the  section  where  religious 
articles  are  sold.  To  familiarize  herself 
with  her  stock,  she  began  to  examine  the 
books  she  was  expected  to  sell,  and  to 
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question  the  Catholic  girls  among  her 
fellow-workers  about  such  objects  as 
rosaries,  medals,  etc.  Interest  was  awak- 
ened apart  from  the  commercial;  light 
came,  and  grace  found  a  ready  will. 
After  a  course  of  due  instruction,  the 
young  woman  was  received  into  the 
Church,  and  is  now  a  model,  practical 
Catholic.  That  is  the  whole  story, — no 
marvels,  no  "fuss  and  feathers,"  nothing 
sensational.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most 
convincing  cases  we  have  heard  of;  it 
reduces  the  process  to  its  simplest  terms — 
grace  on  God's  part,  and  the  acceptance 
of  it  by  the  ready  human  will. 


Such  of  our  readers  as  are  acquainted 
with  the  pernicious  activities  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Watson,  of  Georgia,  will  be 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  reputable  non- 
Catholic  clergy  and  press  of  the  South 
disavow  any  sympathy  with  his  tirades 
against  the  Church,  and  dissociate 
themselves  from  his  varied  movements 
for  supposititious  reform.  A  Methodist 
minister,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Dilard,  voices 
a  very  general  view  in  this  statement, 
published  in  the  Augusta  Chronicle: 

Too  many  so-called  reformers  devote  them- 
selves to  rooting  up  and  tearing  down  rather 
than  conservation,  planting  the  poisonous  germ 
of  discord  and  disrespect  for  law  and  order  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  come  under  their  influ- 
ence. Mr.  Watson,  for  instance,  is  against  the 
Jews,  against  the  Gentiles,  against  the  Catholics, 
against  the  Methodists,  against  the  -Baptists, 
against  saints,  against  sinners,  against  home 
missions,  against  foreign  missions;  and  if  he 
has  ever  uttered  a  word  of  praise  for  any  public 
man  who  differs  with  him,  I  wish  somebody 
would  cite  it  for  me.  Such  reformers  are  a 
menace  to  law  and  order  and  encourage  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  schism. 

And,  be  it  added,  the  obvious  duty  of 
their  fellow-citizens  is  to  repudiate  their 
sentiments  and  decline  to  further  their 
propaganda  by  such  positive  means  as — 
purchasing  their  papers. 

The  International  Catholic  Truth 
Society  (whose  headquarters  is  at  407 
Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  receives 


many  urgent  demands  for  Catholic  liter- 
ature from  zealous  priests  in  Southern 
and  Western  districts  of  the  United  States, 
in  Canada,  Alaska,  etc.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  thousands  of  Catholic  families 
scattered  far  and  wide  in  Texas  and 
California,  the  Dakotas  and  the  Caro- 
linas — in  all  the  sparsely  settled  States 
and  Provinces  from,  Alaska  to  Florida, — 
to  whom  Catholic  periodical  literature 
would  be  as  welcome  as  beneficial.  The 
priest,  in  numerous  cases,  can  not  visit 
these  scattered  members  of  his  flock  more 
than  two  or  three  times  a  year.  One 
itinerant  missionary  declares :  ' '  Some  word 
of  doctrine,  some  consolation  of  religion, 
some  explanation  of  the  puzzling  news 
items  and  disquieting  anti-Catholic  com- 
ments of  the  local  press, — -some  idea,  in 
a  word,  of  God  and  His  Church  should 
be  brought  into  their  lives  during  the 
long  intervals  when  there  is  no  Mass,  no 
sermon,  no  sacraments." 

To  supply  this  need,  the  I.  C.  T.  S. 
appeals  to  Catholic  readers  everywhere 
to  remail  the  papers  and  periodicals  they 
receive,  and  have  no  further  use  for, 
to  some  isolated  individual  or  family. 
Addresses  will  be  furnished  by  the"  secretary 
of  the  Society. 


A  recent  writer  who  need  not  be 
named  here  descants  upon  "the  lifelong 
opposition  of  the  famous  brothers  New- 
man." Though  united  as  boys  in  the 
bonds  of  rigid  Calvinism,  one,  we  are  told, 
'resigned  intellect  to  authority,  and  was 
ultimately  led  to  Vaticanism;  the  other, 
guided  by  reason,  ended  as  an  agnostic.' 
As  for  the  reference  to  the  Cardinal, 
the  absurdity  of  it  has  been  demon- 
strated times  without  number, — by  the 
great  convert  himself  and  various  other 
polemics.  Newman's  gifted  but  erratic 
brother  is  known  to  have  abandoned  his 
anti-Christian  attitude  in  his  declining 
years.  "Christ,"  he  declared,  "is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  to  me."  His  biographer 
states  that  he  died  "in  the  Christian 
Faith." 


How  John  Messmer  Won  His  Way. 


BY    MARY    E.   MANN1X. 


I. 

OHN  MESSMER  was  the  son 
as  well  as  the  grandson  of  a 
soldier.  His  grandfather  had 
served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War;  his  father  was  a  captain  in  the 
regular  army,  and  hoped  to  see  his  son 
in  the  same  profession.  But  John  had 
never  been  a  studious  boy,  and  always 
declared  that  he  would  never  go  to  West 
Point. 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,  John,"  said  the 
Captain  one  day.  "A  certain  amount  of 
intelligence  is  required  to  pass  the  pre- 
liminary examination." 

Captain  Messmer  could  be  sarcastic  on 
occasions,  and  this  was  one. 

"Frank  dear!"  mildly  expostulated  his 
wife. 

"Perhaps  father's  right,  mother,"  said 
the  sturdy  boy.  "I  never  could  bear 
study;  I  hate  books,  except  books  about 
mathematics." 

"That  makes  it  so  much  the  worse," 
said  his  father.  "You  have  an  aptitude 
for  the  very  studies  which  would  serve 
you  best  in  the  profession  I  should  like 
you  to  choose.  But,  then,  here  you  are, 
allowing  every  clodhopper  to  get  ahead 
of  you  at  school.  The  result  would  be 
the  same  should  you  get  an  appoint- 
ment. However,  soldiers'  boys  somehow 
stand  the  worst  chance  for  even  that." 
"John,  why  don't  you  say  just  now 
what  you  do  want?"  asked  his  sister 
and  chum,  who  was  two  years  older 
and  so,  perhaps,  two  years  wiser  than 
himself. 

"I  may  as  well,  1  suppose,"  her  brother 
rejoined.     "I  know  you   are  prepared  for 


it,  Jennie;  but  father  and  mother  will 
be  just  heartbroken  of  course.  There  is 
something  I've  always  wanted." 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  his  father, 
regarding  him  attentively. 

"I  do  want  to  be  a  soldier — I've  always 
wanted  to;  but  my  ambition  is  to  go 
in  as  an  enlisted  man,  and  rise  from  the 
ranks  to  be  somebody." 

"O   John!"    pleaded  his   mother. 
"  How  long  have  you  had  this  in  mind?" 
said  the  Captain. 

"Four  or  five  years  at  least;  and 
Jennie  thinks  just  as  I  do  about  it;  don't 
you,  Jennie?" 

"Pretty  much  as  you  do,  John,"  said 
his  sister.  "I  believe  you  will  really 
make  something  of  yourself  in  that  way. 
He's  not  lazy,  father,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  the  Captain. 

"In  a  manner,  no,"  said  her  father. 
"And  he  has  been  about  a  post  all  his 
life.  He  knows  what  being  an  enlisted 
man  means." 

"But,  Frank,"  said  Mrs.  Messmer, 
"think  of  the  hardships,  the  long  waiting 
for  promotion,  the  loss  of — of — " 

"Social  caste?"  queried  her  husband, 
again  slightly  sarcastic.  "Well,  look  at 

H—    -  and  T-    -  and  B !    They  have 

all  risen  from  the  ranks." 

"I/ots  of  fellows  do  it  nowadays,"  said 
the  boy.  "Of  course  I  shouldn't  stay 
here,  you  know." 

It  need  not  be  said  that  no  son  of 
an  army  officer  who  chooses  to  enlist  is 
attached  to  the  corps  under  his  father's 
command. 

Captain  Messmer  did  not  oppose  the 
proposition,  and  three  months  later  John 
Messmer  entered  the  United  States  army 
as  a  common  soldier.  From  the  first  he 
gave  entire  satisfaction.  He  had  always 
been  a  good  boy;  and,  being  naturally 
very  refined,  by  his  gentlemanly  manners 
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and  soldierly  bearing  he  made  a  favorable 
impression  on  his  comrades. 

Captain  Messmer  was  not  a  Catholic, 
but  his  wife  and  children  were  all  faithful 
members  of  the  Church.  One  daughter 
had  recently  entered  the  Order  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  where  she  had  been  edu- 
cated; a  son  was  professor  of  mathematics 
in  an  Eastern  Catholic  college.  John  had 
never  been  considered  a  pious  boy,  but 
he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  laying 
aside  his  uniform  as  his  Scapular;  and 
he  always  carried  a  little  rosary  in  his 
pocket,  seldom  failing  to  say  at  least  one 
decade  every  day. 

After  her  boy's  departure,  Mrs.  Messmer 
gradually  grew  reconciled  to  his  choice; 
although  she  looked  forward  a  little  sadly 
to  the  years  which  must  elapse  before, 
his  conduct  and  qualifications  entirely 
satisfactory,  he  could  become  a  com- 
missioned officer. 

They  were  speaking  of  this  one  day 
when  Mrs.  Messmer  said: 

"There  are  so  many  things,  Jennie. 
Fancy  a  hop  at  the  post,  for  instance, 
and  some  of  the  girls  there  we  all  know, 
and  John  not  being  allowed  even  to  put 
his  foot  inside  the  door!" 

"The  girls  will  admire  him  so  much 
the  more,"  said  the  brave  and  loyal 
sister.  "Besides,  he  will  have  all  the 
more  time  for  study.  And  now  that  he 
knows  he  must  study,  why  he  will, 
mother.  John  will  come  out  all  right. 
Just  wait." 

"That  is  the  hard  part,  the  waiting," 
returned  her  mother.  "During  a  time  of 
war  he  might  expect  promotion;  but 
now,  Jennie,  it  will  be  very  slow.  We 
Americans  are  always  at  peace  with  the 
rest  of  the  world — except,  perhaps,  the 
Indians;  and  even-  they  don't  give  us 
any  trouble  nowadays." 

She  finished  with  a  little  sigh.  Jennie 
laughed  as  she  answered: 

"If  one  did  not  know  you,  mamma, 
one  might  think  you  very  heartless  and 
blood-thirsty  after  hearing  you  make  such 
a  speech.  But  /  can  imagine  your  state 


of  mind  if  there  should  be  a  war;  for  I 
can  remember  the  time  of  the  Indian 
outbreak  at  Fort -,  when  papa's  com- 
pany was  so  badly  cut  up." 

"I  did  not  think  what  I  was  saying, 
dear,"  said  her  mother.  "God  forbid 
that  my  foolish  words  should  ever  come 
back,  to  reproach  me!" 

But  they  did  come  back,  and  that  very 
soon.  This  conversation  took  place  in 
November,  1897;  and  in  the  following 
May  Captain  Messmer  and  his  son  were 
both  on  their  way  to  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
though  in  different  regiments.  The  speedy 
promotions  of  war  had  already  made 
John  a  corporal,  but  this  was  small  con- 
solation to  his  anxious  mother  and  sister. 
Time  will  not  permit  us  to  recount  his 
adventures,  and  they  were  not  few;  but 
we  will  follow  him  to  San  Juan,  where, 
after  the  first  day's  fight,  we  find  him 
stretched  at  full-length  near  a  dying 
camp-fire,  writing  a  letter  on  a  piece  of 
brown  paper,  with  the  merest  excuse  for 
a  lead  pencil.  It  ran  thus: 

DEAREST  MOTHER  AND  JENNIE: — Who 
knows  but  that  this  may  be  the  last 
time  you  will  ever  hear  from  me?  I 
have  been  under  fire  all  day, — we  have 
been,  I  should  have  said.  No  one  need 
say  he  is  not  afraid  in  his  first  battle. 
I  wouldn't  believe  it  if  he  did,  and  don't 
you  believe  it  either.  It's  all  well  enough 
till  you  begin  to  hear  the  bullets  whizzing 
and  fellows  dropping  on  every  side.  But 
after  the  first  few  moments  there  is  no 
thought  of  fear.  You  only  want  to  get 
at  them.  Every  time  I  took  out  a  fresh 
cartridge  I  said  a  prayer,  and  then,  I  tell 
you,  I  went  at  them  with  a  will.  Once, 
on  both  sides  of  me  the  boys  were  killed; 
and  two  or  three  were  wounded  afterward 
just  next  me,  right  and  left;  but,  thank 
God!  I  wasn't  even  touched.  We  were 
not  in  the  first  part  of  the  engagement, 
and  to  see  the  almost  solid  wall  of  dead 
bodies  we  had  to  walk  over  at  our  first 
fire  was  sickening  to  body  and  soul.  I 
couldn't  look  down,  for  fear  I  should 
run  away;  so  I  just  looked  straight  ahead 
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and  fought  like  mad.  Fellows  don't  talk 
to  one  another  much  about  their  feelings — 
they're  not  like  girls  and  women, — but 
I'll  bet  ten  to  one  they  all  felt  as  I  did. 
God  preserved  me  through  this  day's 
fight,  and  I  hope  and  pray  He  will  to- 
morrow. 

I  haven't  seen  father  yet:  don't  know 
whether  his  company  was  in  the  fight 
or  whether  he's  dead  or  alive.  There 
has  been  an  awful  lot  of  sickness  here, 
too;  and  I  want  to  send  a  dollar  to  Jen 
to  have  a  Mass  said  for  the  sick  and 
dying  and  dead.  I  hope  this  letter  will 
get  to  you  somehow.  We're  sure  to  have 
a  hard  day  to-morrow.  It's  funny,  but 
so  often  of  late  I've  thought  of  poor 
mother  lamenting  my  chances  for  pro- 
motion,— never  dreaming  war  would  come 
so  soon.  If  I  get  out  of  this  all  right,  it 
won't  be  because  I  haven't  done  my  duty. 

The  fire  is  pretty  nearly  out:  I  can't 
see  to  write  any  longer.  Good-bye, 
Jennie!  Good-bye,  mother!  I  don't  feel 
as  if  I  were  not  going  to  see  you  again. 

Your   loving 

JOHN. 

A  boyish  letter,  but  the  writer  was 
barely  eighteen. 

.  The  next  day  Corporal  Messmer  was 
sent  by  his  colonel,  under  the  hottest 
fire,  with  some  dispatches  to  another 
part  of  the  field.  He  went  and  returned 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
feeling  already  like  an  old,  experienced 
soldier,  and  bearing  himself  as  one.  The 
colonel  complimented  him  highly,  which 
pleased  the  boy  very  much.  Later  in 
the  day,  when  the  fight  was  won,  and 
John,  with  several  of  his  comrades,  lay 
stretched  on  the  bare  ground,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  he  saw  a  pair  of  legs  in 
the  distance  which  seemed  familiar. 
Springing  to  his  feet,  he  ran  as  fast  as 
he  could  to  the  spot,  to  find  his  father, 
unwounded  and  unharmed,  in  serious 
conversation  with  the  colonel.  They 
clasped  hands  in  silence;  in  that  moment 
they  were  nearer  to  each  other  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  The  colonel  and 


Captain  Messmer  had  been  close  friends 
all  their  lives.  Said  the  former  to  John: 

"Corporal,  I  have  just  been  telling 
your  father  that  I  shall  recommend  you 
for  promotion.  He's  a  born  soldier," 
continued  the  grizzled  veteran,  with  a 
smile,  turning  again  to  Captain  Messmer. 

"That's  what  I  went  in  for,  colonel," 
replied  the  boy,  touching  his  cap, — "to 
do  my  duty  and  get  up  by  degrees." 

"You  did  not  expect  to  do  it  so  soon, 
though;  did  you?"  said  the  colonel. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  John.  "The  Maine 
hadn't  been  blown  up  when  I  enlisted." 

Father  and  son  had  very  few  words 
together,  as  duty  called  them  both  in 
contrary  directions.  But  the  Captain 
found  time  to  say: 

"Were  you  frightened  at  first,  boy?" 

"I  was  indeed,"  said  John,  without 
hesitation. 

"And  what  did  you  do?" 

"I  prayed,"  said  the  boy.  simply. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


The  Alsatian  Drum-Major. 


In  the  days  of  the  first  and  the  second 
Empire  in  France,  the  drum-majors,  with 
their  resplendent  uniforms,  their  tall  fur 
caps,  and  their  big  staffs,  held  a  high 
place  in  the  admiration  of  French  boys 
and  girls,  and,  in  fact,  of  French  civilians 
generally.  And  occasionally  drum-majors 
acquired  glory  for  more  than  their  costume, 
displaying  an  intrepidity  and  fearlessness 
not  usually  thought  of  in  connection  with 
their  peaceful,  if  spectacular,  calling. 

At  the  battle  of  Z,odi,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  fraternity,  seeing  the  right  wing  of 
the  Austrian  army  sweeping  down  on  the 
French  troops,  hurried  toward  that  part 
of  the  field,  with  only  fifty  drummers  and 
no  soldiers  at  all;  and  made  so  tre- 
mendous a  racket  that  the  Austrians, 
thinking  several  battalions  at  least  were 
advancing  against  them,  turned  aside, 
and  the  French  left  wing  was  spared. 
One  can  readily  imagine  the  rage  and 
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disgust  of  the  enemy  when,  later  on,  they 
learned  about  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  on  them. 

Another  heroic  drum-major  was  a  great 
big  fellow  named  Johann  Schwartz.  Born 
somewhere  in  Alsace,  he  joined  the 
Imperial  Army  when  very  young  as 
drummer-boy,  and  became  in  course  of 
time  drum-major  of  the  Third  Regiment 
of  Grenadiers.  During  the  battle  of 
Wagram  he  volunteered  to  carry  a  dis- 
patch which  Marshal  Oudinot  wished  to 
send  to  Marshal  Marmont,  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry  and  from  whom  he 
was  separated  by  a  ravine  that  was  being 
swept  by  the  shots  of  the  Tyrol  ese. 

When  Schwartz  volunteered  to  take 
the  dispatch,  the  Marshal  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "You're  a  fool,"  he  said, 
looking  at  the  enormous  bulk  of  the^man, 
who  appeared  altogether  too  large  a  target 
for  the  sharpshooters.  "You  are  too  big. 
Why,  you'd  be  riddled  with  bullets  before 
getting  halfway  to  Marmont:  you  would 
never  reach  him  alive." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  would,  Marshal,"  replied 
Johann.  "Just  let  me  carry  out  my 
idea,  and  you'll  see  that  I  get  to  him  all 
right." 

"Very  well,  my  fine  fellow!  If  you 
wish  it,  go  ahead.  You  are  fairly  certain 
to  be  shot;  but,  after  all,  that  is  your 
own  lookout." 

Schwartz,  holding  the  dispatch  in  his 
teeth,  all  ready  to  swallow  it  if  necessary, 
crept  along  the  bank  of  the  ravine,  sup- 
porting himself  with  his  left  hand,  and 
holding  in  his  right  his  high  fur  cap 
stuck  on  his  staff.  He  reached  Marmont 
safely,  and  the  latter  was  thus  enabled 
to  co-operate  with  Oudinot  in  the  con- 
templated movement. 

"Are  you  not  wounded?"  asked  Mar- 
mont when  he  had  read  the  dispatch. 

"Not  a  scratch,"  replied  the  colossal 
Alsatian;  and  he  added  with  a  laugh: 
"But  my  cap  has  fallen  on  the  field  of 
honor.  It  has  received  a  dozen  bullets 
or  more.  Those  savages  over  there  aimed 
every  shot  at  its  plume." 


A  King  who  was  Kingly. 


There  was  once  a  king  of  Germany 
who  was  very  fond  of  flowers;  and  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  knowing  this,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  rare  bulb  which  had 
but  one  blossom  during  the  season.  The 
king,  greatly  pleased,  gave  it  to  his  gar- 
dener, who  placed  it  in  the  royal  garden. 
In  due  time  a  green  stalk  appeared  above 
the  ground,  and  a  beautiful  bud  followed, 
which  developed  into  a  flower  so  lovely 
that  on  the  three  or  four  days  of  the 
week  when  the  public  was  admitted  to 
the  garden  the  Russian  blossom  was 
constantly  surrounded  'by  a  throng  of 
enthusiastic  admirers. 

One  day  a  young  countryman,  fancying 
the  flower  and  unaware  of  its  history, 
plucked  it  and  put  it  in  the  buttonhole 
of  his  coat.  The  horrified  gardener  arrested 
the  simple  fellow,  and  begged  his  royal 
master  henceforth  to  close  his  gardens  to 
the  public. 

"By  no  means,"  answered  the  king. 
' '  Shall  I  deny  this  beauty  to  my  people 
because  one  man  has  abused  my  kind- 
ness?" And  when  the  gardener  would 
have  told  him  the  offender's  name,  he 
said:  "No,  do  not  tell  me  his  name; 
for  I  have  so  good  a  memory  that 
I  should  not  forget  it,  and  I  might, 
perhaps,  be  tempted  to  refuse  him  a 
favor  sometime." 


If. 

IjF  moths  got  in  their  trunks, 
What  would  the  poor  trees  do? 

And  if  their  leaves  got  dog's-eared, 
Oh,  wouldn't  they  feel  blue? 

And  if  rheumatics  touched  their  arms, 
How  could  they  ever  sway? 

And  if  their  bark  got  very  loud, 
How  could  we  stand  it,  pray? 

And  if  their  roots  were  Latin  ones, 

With  endings  numerous, 
I   think  we'd. cut  the  friendly   trees 

With  no  ado  or  fuss. 
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— "Louvain,  891-1914,"  by  L.  Noel,  with 
twenty-one  illustrations  and  a  map,  is  among 
recent  publications  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press. 

— The  three  Masses  lately  granted  for  All 
Souls'  Day  have  been  printed  in  elegant  form 
by  F.  Pustet  &  Co.,  and  may  be  had  for  ten 
cents  a  copy.  The  size  of  the  pages  is  suitable 
for  either  large  quarto  or  folio  missals. 

— "The  Scissors  Book,"  by  William  Ludlum, 
is  intended  to  point  the  way  to  an  innocent- 
and  inexpensive  form  of  childish  amusement — 
namely,  that  of  cutting  out  paper  figures.  A 
series  of  models  is  given,  each  with  a  piece  of 
verse,  not  always  so  comic  in  effect  as  in 
intention.  It  is,  we  think,  a  rather  high-priced 
book,  and  certainly  no  masterpiece.  .G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  publishers. 

— "The  Burden  of  Honor,"  by  Christine 
Fal>er,  just  published  by  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons, 
is  one  of  her  best  books, — a  story  out  of  the 
ordinary,  with  a  well-conceived  and  interesting 
plot,  abundant  action  and  incident,  some 
forceful  character-drawing,  and  a  denouement 
that  quite  satisfies  the  reader's  idea  of  poetic 
justice  and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  While 
not  at  all  over-accentuated,  the  religious  tone 
of  the  work  is  uniformly  adequate. 

— A  batch  of  year-books  for  1916  includes 
an  "Almanac  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  published 
by  the  Central  Office,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the  Apostle- 
ship  of  Prayer;  and  "St.  Anthony's  Almanac," 
published  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the 
Province  of  the  Holy  Name.  Both  are  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  filled  with  useful,  inter- 
esting and  appropriate  reading  matter  in  prose 
and  verse.  The  pictures  of  the  former  are 
colored.  The  best  of  all  is  the  one  on  the 
cover,  which  is  artistic  and  skilfully  printed. 

— The  third  volume  of  "Popular  Sermons  on 
the  Catechism,"  translated  from  the  German 
of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bamberg,  and  edited  by 
Fr.  Thurston,  S.  J.  (Benziger  Brothers),  has 
for  its  specific  title  "The  Sacraments."  That 
title,  however,  covers  only  forty-six  of  the 
fifty-nine  discourses  in  the  book.  The  first 
three  sermons  deal  with  grace,  actual  and 
sanctifying;  the  fourth  is  on  good  works; 
the  fifty-first  treats  of  sacramentals;  the  seven 
following  discourses  have  to  do  .with  prayer; 
and  the  last  of  all  is  "On  the  Church  Cere- 
monial, Processions,  Pilgrimages,  and  Confra- 
ternities." The  qualities  which  won  our  appro- 


bation for  the  two  former  volumes  of  this  series 
are  equally  conspicuous  in  the  present  work, 
which  will  make  excellent  home  reading  for 
the  laity,  in  addition  to  its  being  helpful  and 
suggestive  to  the  clergy. 

— "Vengeance  is  Mine,"  a  drama  in  four 
acts,  published  anonymously,  by  B.  Herder, 
is  a  play  dealing  with  a  group  of  Catholic 
Austrians  at  home,  and,  later  on,  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  two  dozen  characters,  four 
are  females.  A  slighter  dramatic  sketch,  "The 
Planting  of  the  Cross,"  by  Francis  Gliebe, 
O.  F.  M.,  comes  to  us  from  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.,  where  it  was  acted  at  the  celebration  of 
the  bicentenary  of  Padre  Serra's  birth. 

— It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  of  the  four 
tales  that  compose  "The  Bowmen  and  Other 
Legends  of  the  War"  will  equal  in  interest  the 
strange  history  which  one  of  these  stories  has 
had  as  a  story.  That  is  the  celebrated  legend 
of  the  "Angels  of  Mons,"  told  here  in  its 
original  setting  as  "The  Bowmen."  The  author's 
(Mr.  Arthur  Machen's)  Introduction  and  post- 
script are  the  most  valuable  parts  of  this  other- 
wise fictitious  volume.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

— "South  America:  A  Geography  Reader," 
by  Isaiah  Bowman  (Rand  McNally  &  Co.),  is 
the  second  of  a  series  of  readers  based  on 
selected  type  regions,  and  seems  admirably 
adapted  to  clothe  the  dry  facts  of  geography 
with  human  interest.  The  author  has  spent 
ten  years  of  exploration  and  research  in  the 
regions  of  which  he  writes  so  entertainingly; 
and  the  numerous  reproduced  photographs  with 
which  the  book  is  illustrated  will  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  youthful  readers,  while  the 
twelve  color  maps  supply  the  scientific  data 
congruous  in  such  a  work. 

— Admirers  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  who 
read  "Felix  O'Day,"  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  will  note  some  points 
of  resemblance  to  favorite  books  of  those  great 
English  novelists,  and  other  points  which  easily 
account  for  the  increasing  popularity  of  Mr. 
Smith's  novels.  If  the  last  of  them  is  not  the 
best  of  all,  it  is  a  capital  story,  one  of  absorbing 
interest,  brightly  written,  and  wholesome  through- 
out. The  characters  are  masterfully  drawn — Mr. 
O'Day  himself,  Lady  Barbara,  Mrs.  Cleary, 
Otto  Kling,  Father  Cruse,  and  all  the  rest. 
Little  Masie  especially  is  an  admirable  creation, 
and  gives  the  story  a  distinct  charm.  "Felix 
O'Day"  is  a  book  for  the  production  of  which 
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one  can  not  help  feeling  grateful.  It  particu- 
larly deserves  to  be  read,  and  we  hope  it  will 
win  many  readers  for  the  lamented  author's 
other  books^— "  Peter,"  etc.  Incidentally,  one 
derives  benefit  from  them  as  well  as  entertain- 
ment. In  every  respect  they  are  far  superior 
to  the  average  best-seller. 

— Art,  literature  and  religion  are  admirably 
served  in  the  issue  of  "A  Book  of  English 
Martyrs,"  by  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  F.  R. 
Hist.  S.,  illustrated  by  M.  Meredith  Williams. 
Though  it  is  primarily  intended  for  children, 
grown-ups  also  may  profitably  peruse  this 
volume.  In  aim  it  is  chiefly  religious,  being  part 
of  a  great  and  most  laudable  design  to  acquaint 
modern  England  with  the  glories  of  her  Catholic 
history,  to  the  end  that  the  spirit  of  those 
really  spacious  times  may  live  again  to-day. 
The  narrative  of  the  martyrdom  of  these  saints 
is  told  in  contemporary  accounts,  modernized, 
but  full  of  the  flavor  of  the  original  speech  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  written.  The 
illustrations,  too,  are  wonderfully  "in  the 
key."  Catholic  boys  and  girls  of  America 
should  know  these  valorous  tales,  whose  heroes 
are  of  the  great  family  of  the  Faith  to  which 
we  all  belong.  Published  by  Burns  &  Gates, 
London,  and  for  sale  in  this  country  by  Benziger 
Brothers. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Felix   O'Day."     F.    Hopkinson   Smith.     $1.35. 

"A  Book  of  English  Martyrs."  E-  M.  Wilmot- 
Buxton,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.  $1.10. 

"The  Bowmen  and  Other  Legends  of  the 
War."  Arthur  Machen.  75  cts. 

"  Popular  Sermons  on  the  Catechism."  Bamberg- 
Thurston,  Vol.  III.  $1.60. 

"The  Burden  of  Honor."  Christine  Faber. 
75  cts. 

"The  Scissors  Book."     William  Ludlum.     $i. 

"Mary's  Meadow  Papers."     $1.25. 

"The  Happy  Phrase."    Edwin  Hamlin  Carr.    $i. 

"The  Wondrous  Childhood  of  the  Most  Holy 
Mother  of  God."  Blessed  John  Eudes. 


"The    Heart    of    a    Man."      Richard    Aiimerle 

Maher.     $1.35. 
"The  "Glad    Hand   and    Other    Grips   on    Life." 

Humphrey    Desmond.     50  cts. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Robert  Wall,  of  the  archdiocese  of  Mil- 
waukee; Rev.  John  Benter,  diocese  of  Brooklyn; 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Broydrick,  archdiocese  of 
Baltimore;  Rev.  Francis  Sullivan,  archdiocese 
of  New  York;  and  Rev.  John  Con  way,  S.  J. 

Mother  M.  Augustine  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Ursula;  Sister  M.  Liguorius,  Sister  M.  Basil, 
and  Sister  M.  Annunciation,  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross;  and  Sister  M.  Angelista,  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Goodship,  Mrs.  Alice  Sandiland, 
Mr.  Michael  Lyons,  Mr.  John  Fitzgerald,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Keigher,  Mrs.  Katherine  Byrne,  Mr. 
Frederick  Chapaton,  Mr.  Patrick  Breen,  Mrs. 
Julia  Lesmann,  Miss  Edna  Schnianes,  Mr. 
Patrick  Donnelly,  Mrs.  Catherine  Moran,  Mr. 
Joseph  Hillmer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Corrigan,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Barlage,  Mr.  Alexander  Lisky,  Mrs.  Mary 
Coughlin,  Mrs.  Catherine  Lowney,  Mr.  Anthony 
Lieder,  Mr.  Joseph  Dolis,  Mr.  M.  J.  Cavanaugh, 
Mr.  John  Cavanaugh,  Mr.  Frank  Vorwerk, 
Miss  Eva  Thomas,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cavanaugh, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Steele,  Mr.  Robert  Church,  Mr. 
Joseph  Temm,  Miss  Nellie  O'Neil,  Mr.  Robert 
McDermott,  Mr.  Louis  A.  Barr,  Mrs.  B. 
Lenehan,  Mrs.  Catherine  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Spugnardi. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.-) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


''  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  starving  children  in  China:  J.  F.  S.,  $i ; 
Mrs.  J.  F.  K.,  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony,  $i; 
M.  M.,  $5;  C.  U.  (Joliet),  $5;  H.  M.  S-,  $2; 
K.  C.  R.,  $i;  Reader  (Lexington),  $i;  S.  S.  W., 
$10;  "Sacerdos,"  $2;  M.  A.  M.,  $i;  Mrs. 
J.G.O'N.,  $5;  Gertrude  C.,  $i;  F.  J.  M.,  50  cts.; 
Friend  (Cincinnati),  $2;  Mrs.  F.  R.,  $5;  T.  M. 
G.,  $10;  E.  K.,  $5;  J.T.  D.,75  cts. ;  In  the  name 
of  three  children,  $5;  Two  friends,  $2;  Friend, 
in  honor  of  St.  Rita,  $1.50;  Friend  (Dayton), 
$15;  Mary  C.,  $i;  J.  N.  K.  and  T.  M.  P.,  $i; 
Friend  (Baltimore),  $5;  Mrs.  M.  P.,  50  cts; 
M.  O'D.,  $i;-F.  J.  G.,  $25;  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  $10.  For  the  Foreign  Missions:  Friend 
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A  Sinner  at  Mary's  Feet. 


BY    MARY    H.  KENNEDY. 


£IHOU  gav'st  me  Christ, — 
Because  of  this 
I  humbly  kiss 
Thy  feet; 
To  Him  to-day 
I  dare  not  pray, — 
The  Christ 

Do  thou  entreat. 

Mother  of  God, 
In  thee  I  place 
My  hope  of  grace; 

Ah,  deign 
To  tell  thy  Son 
My  sins  are  done, 
My  God 

Spare  me  again! 

Thou  gav'st  me   Christ, — 
Sweet  Mother,  heed! 
Thy  Gift  I  need 

To-day. 

Life's  light  is  dim, 
I  want  but  Him, 
The  Christ 

I  gave  away. 

A  Truth  of  Primary  Importance. 


HERE  are  some  truths  of  such 
primary  importance  for  salvation 
that  we  ought  to  recur  to  them 
again  and  again,  lest  we  forget 
them,  and  in  consequence  neglect  to 
carry  out  in  our  lives  that  which  they 
inculcate.  One  of  these  truths  is  that 
of  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  prayer. 
Prayer  may,  indeed,  be  called  unum  neces- 
sarium — the  one  thing  necessary, —  since 


all  graces,  perseverance,  and  salvation 
itself  are  to  be  obtained  by  it.  If  the 
question  be  asked  now,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
"What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  a  suf- 
ficient answer  would  be,  "Pray," — pray 
for  all  the  means  necessary  for  salvation, 
and  you  will  receive  them:  light  to  know 
what  to  do  in  order  to  be  saved,  strength 
to  perform  it,  increase  of  faith  and  hope, 
love  and  perseverance;  for  all  these  great 
gifts  have  been  promised  to  good  and 
earnest  prayer. 

The  necessity  of  prayer  is  insisted  upon 
by  our  Divine  Lord  Himself.  "He  spoke 
also  a  parable  to  them,  that  we  ought 
always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint."  * 
"Watch  ye,  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation."  f  The  same  necessity  is 
clear  also  from  the  nature  of  the  case, — • 
from  our  great  needs  on  the  one  hand, 
and  our  incapacity  to  help  ourselves  on 
the  other.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Faith 
that  we  can  do  nothing  toward  eternal 
salvation  by  our  own  power.  "Without 
Me,"  says  Jesus  Christ,  "you  can  do 
nothing."  J  And  St.  Paul  declares  that  we 
are  not  "sufficient  to  think  anything" 
(that  is,  anything  good  and  holy)  "of 
ourselves,  as  of  ourselves;  but  our  suf- 
ficiency is  from  God."§ 

God's  grace,  then,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  salvation  of  any  man.  Now, 
apart  from  the  initial  grace  by  which  we 
have  the  beginning  of  faith,  and  are  first 
placed  on  the  path  that  leads  to  eternal 
life,  other  graces  are  not  ordinarily  granted 


*    St.  Luke,  xviii,   i. 
J    St.  John,   xv.  5. 


t    St.  Matt.,  xxvi,  41. 
§    II.  Cor.,  iii.  5. 
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without  prayer.  "It  is  known,"  writes  St. 
Augustine,  "that  while  some  things  are 
granted  to  us  before  we  pray  —  as,  for 
instance,  the  beginning  of  faith, — others, 
such  as  the  gift  of  perseverance,  are  pre- 
pared only  for  those  who  pray."  So  this 
is  our  situation:  we  need  many  graces,  a 
whole  series  of  graces  through  life,  every 
day  and  almost  every  hour,  if  we  are  to 
come  safely  through  the  storms  of  trial 
and  temptation  to  the  port  of  everlasting 
life.  We  need  grace  to  be  ever  faithful  to 
God,  grace  to  resist  temptation,  grace  to 
do  our  daily  work  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  grace  to  repent  if  we  have  fallen, 
grace  specially  fitted  to  the  character,  the 
temperament,  the  defects  and  trials,  the 
habits  and  temptations  of  each  one;  and, 
to  crown  all,  that  last  grace  without 
which  all  is  in  vain — the  grace  of  final 
perseverance. 

Who,  then,  will  not  recognize  the 
supreme  necessity  of  prayer,  the  means 
by  which  all  these  graces  are  to  be  had? 
Indeed,,  for  the  practical,  everyday  pur- 
poses of  the  spiritual  life  there  can  hardly 
be  a  revealed  doctrine  more  important 
than  this  of  the  necessity  of  prayer. 
"As  moisture  is  necessary  to  plants,  lest 
they  wither  and  die,"  observes  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  "so  is  prayer  necessary  for 
salvation.  As  the  body  can  not  live  with- 
out the  soul,  the  soul,  likewise,  without 
prayer  is  dead."  "He  who  prays,"  says 
St.  Alphonsus,  "will  be  saved;  he  who 
prays  not  will  be  lost."  And  St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa:  "The  man  who  fails  to  have 
recourse  to  God  by  prayer  perishes." 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  prayer  is  that  of  its 
infallible  efficacy.  This  doctrine  also  is 
vouched  for  by  the  words  of  Christ: 
"Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek, 
and  you  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  to  you.  For  everyone  that 
asketh,  receiveth;  and  he  that  seeketh, 
findeth;  and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it 
shall  be  opened."  And  again:  "What- 
soever you  shall  ask  the  Father  in  My 
name,  that  will  I  do." 


vSo  we  find  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
constantly  insisting  on  the  power  of 
prayer.  "Prayer  can  do  all  things,"  says 
Theodoret.  "By  prayer,"  writes  St.  Bona- 
venture,  "we  obtain  all  good,  and  ward 
off  every  evil."  "Great  are  the  forces  of 
hell,"  St.  Bernard  tells  us;  "but  prayer 
is  more  powerful  than  all  the  devils 
together."  The  neglect  of  prayer  is  a 
betrayal  of  God  and  of  our  own  eternal 
interests.  "He  who  will  not  pray,"  says 
St.  Bonaventure  again,  "is  like  unto  a 
soldier  in  a  besieged  fortress  who  will  not 
send  to  his  general  for  reinforcements 
that  might  easily  be  had.  Such  a  soldier 
betrays  his  trust."  God  is  only  waiting  for 
our  prayers  to  give  us  help  in  abundance; 
and  we,  too,  if  we  do  not  pray,  are  faith- 
less to  the  charge  He  has  given  us. 

But  prayer,  to  be  infallibly  efficacious, 
must  conform  to  certain  conditions 
gathered  from  Holy  Scripture,  from  the 
sayings  of  saints  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  from,  the  long  spiritual  experi- 
ence of  the  Church  of  God.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  reduces  the  conditions  of  infallibly 
efficacious  prayer  to  four.  That  prayer  may 
infallibly  obtain  what  we  ask,  he  says,  it 
must  be  offered  for  oneself;  it  must  be  for 
graces  necessary  jor  salvation;  it  must  be 
pious;  and,  lastly,  it  must  be  persevering. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  is  not 
denied,  of  course,  that  prayer  for  others 
very  frequently  attains  its  object;  but 
the  question  here  is  of  prayer  that  shall 
infallibly  be  answered.  Prayer  for  others 
is,  indeed,  commanded  by  God,  is  most 
pleasing  to  Him,  and  an  urgent  duty  of 
Christian  charity.  Yet  those  for  whom 
we  pray  may  put  some  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  grace  which  our  prayers  would 
otherwise  obtain  for  them.  Thus  St. 
Thomas  writes:  "It  happens  sometimes 
that  prayer  for  others  does  not  obtain 
its  effect  ...  on  account  of  some  impedi- 
ment on  the  part  of  him  for  whom  prayer 
is  made;  .  .  .  nevertheless,  such  prayer  is 
meritorious  for  him  who  prays,  if  he  pray 
from  the  motive  of  charity,  according  to 
the  words  of  Psalm  xxxiv:  'My  prayer 
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shall  be  turned  into  my  own  bosom."'* 
Of  the  second  condition  for  infallibly 
efficacious  prayer— namely,  that  we  must 
pray  for  what  is  necessary  for  salvation, — 
the  same  holy  Doctor  says:  "If  that 
which  is  asked  be  not  necessary  for  sal- 
vation, yet  not  manifestly  contrary  to 
salvation  (in  which  latter  case  we  ought 
not  to  ask  for  it) ,  a  man  may  gain  merit .  . . 
by  his  prayer,  but  will  not  (infallibly) 
obtain  that  which  he  asks;  whence  St. 
Augustine  says :  '  He  who  faithfully  suppli- 
cates God  for  the  necessities  of  this  life 
is  heard  in  mercy,  and  in  mercy  sometimes 
is  not  heard;  for  the  physician  knows 
what  is  good  for  the  sick  man  better  than 
does  the  sick  man  himself.'  "f  God  knows 
whether  the  things  we  ask  for  will  truly 
be  for  our  souls'  good;  and  He  knows 
that  often  the  temporal  good  things  we 
solicit  would  do  us  harm.  At  the  same 
time  He  frequently  grants  temporal  favors 
in  answer  to  prayer,  when  they  are  not 
against  our  eternal  interests ;  and,  further, 
there  are  many  things  of  the  spiritual 
order  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
must  conduce  to  our  salvation.  It  is  for 
such  that  we  should  pray  oftenest  and 
most  earnestly,  for  they  will  infallibly  be 
granted. 

Thirdly,  says  St.  Thomas,  we  must  pray 
piously,  or  devoutly.  By  "pious"  or 
"devout"  prayer  the  Angelic  Doctor 
means  prayer  characterized  by  humility 
and  confidence.  "A  contrite  and  humble 
heart,  O  God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise," 
sings  the  Psalmist.  And  declares  Eccle- 
siasticus:  "The  prayer  of  him  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  pierce  the  clouds." 
"God  resisteth  the  proud,"  says  St.  James, 
quoting  Proverbs,  "and  giveth  grace  to 
the  humble."  Entire  trust  and  confidence 
in  God's  promise  to  hear  us  is  also 
necessary, — "not  only  the  general  belief 
that  God  is  capable  of  answering  prayer, 
or  that  it  is  a  powerful  means  of  obtaining 
His  favor,  but  also  the  implicit  trust  in 
God's  fidelity  to  His  promise  to  hear  a 
prayer  in  some  particular  instance.  This 


2.  2.    Art.  83;    7,   ad   2. 


t    Il>.   Art.  xv,  ad   2. 


trust  implies  a  special  act  of  faith  and 
hope  that  if  our  request  be  for  our  good, 
God  will  grant  it;  or  something  else 
equivalent  or  better,  which  in  His  wisdom 
He  deems  best  for  us."*  While  the  merit 
of  prayer,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  comes 
from  charity,  its  efficacy  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  confidence  with  which  we  pray; 
so  St.  James  exhorts  us  to  "ask  in  faith, 
nothing  doubting."  And  St.  Bonaventure 
writes:  "According  to  our  trust  and 
confidence  in  God  will  be  the  graces  we 
^  receive."  St.  Bernard  calls  the  Divine 
Mercy  a  fountain,  and  confidence  a  vessel. 
Lastly,  prayer  must  be  constant  and 
persevering.  "We  ought  always  to  pray," 
says  our  Divine  Master,  "and  not  to 
faint."  We  must  pray  daily,  because  we 
need  daily  graces  to  do  our  daily  duties 
in  a  supernatural  way  worthy  of  eternal 
life,  and  to  overcome  the  frequent  temp- 
tations that  every  day  beset  us.  "Watch 
ye  therefore,  praying  at  all  times. "f  We 
must  pray  constantly;  for  it  is  only  by 
constant  prayer  that  we  can  "make  our 
calling  and  election  sure."  It  is  of  faith, 
indeed,  that  the  great,  crowning  mercy 
of  final  perseverance  can  not  strictly  be 
merited  by  anything  we  do;  but,  as  St. 
Augustine  teaches,  "it  may  be  in  a 
manner  merited  by  our  supplications."  He 
who  prays  for  it,  says  the  great  theo- 
logian Suarez,  will  undoubtedly  gain  the 
grace  to  persevere. 

How  consoling  is  this  doctrine  for  those 
who  are  troubled  and  uneasy  at  the 
thought  of  the  profound  mysteries  of 
predestination  and  election;  who  are 
frightened  when  they  think  of  the  possi- 
bility of  falling  away  from  God  and  being 
lost!  Let  them  pray  as  they  ought,  and 
salvation  is  secure.  But  it  is  not  enough, 
says  the  learned  and  saintly  Bellarmine, 
to  pray  for  final  perseverance  now  and 
again:  we  must  beseech  God  for  this 
gift  daily — even  till  death;  and  he  adds 
that  the  grace  of  continual  prayer  itself 
is  one  that  we  should  earnestly  ask  of 
the  Divine  Goodness. 

.*  Catli.  Encyclopedia,  art.  "  Prayer."     f  St.  Luke,  xxi,  36, 
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The  Blind  Fiddler  of  Silver  Creek. 


BY    GEORGINA    PELL    CURTIS. 

XXXVI. 

GREAT  concourse  of  men  was 
gathered  in  the  vast  open  space 
that  formed'  the  centre  of  the 
Silver  Creek  Mines.  At  one  end, 
in  front  of  some  rocks,  a  rough  platform 
had  fceen^  erected,  that  at  present  was 
empty.  Over  four  thousand  men  were 
present, — the  erstwhile  striking  miners, 
the  loyal  two  hundred;  and  on  one  side, 
where  some  chairs  had  been  placed,  sat 
Aunt  Adeline,  Marian,  Kate,  Stephen 
Morrison,  and  Plunkett,  together  with 
the  Egans  and  Wagners.  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd  of  men,  an  interested  spec- 
tator, was  Mother  Bell. 

Arthur  had  sent  word  to  the  miners 
that  he  wanted  to  talk  to  them,  but  that 
first  he  had  a  surprise  for  them;  so  every 
Silver  Creek  miner  was  present.  The 
clock  at  one  end  of  the  square  that  faced 
the  mines  struck  the  hour  of  three;  and 
as  the  last  stroke  ceased  a  figure  came 
swiftly  around  a  corner  of  the  rocks  and 
mounted  the  platform.  At  the  sight  of 
him  nearly  five  thousand  men  rent  the 
air  with  cheer  after  cheer;  for  there  stood 
the  lost  fiddler !  He  was  smiling  at  them, — 
just  that  same  smile  which  had  cheered 
them  time  and  again,  and  which  was  so 
expressive  in  spite  of  his  beard  and  dark 
glasses.  He  waited  a  moment,  then 
raised  his  hand  for  silence,  and  instantly 
a  hush  fell  on  the  vast  throng. 

Mother  Wagner,  her  face  beaming, 
bent  forward,  the  better  to  hear  what 
he  said;  and  somewhere  in  the  crowd  a 
young  man,  who  looked  like  a  chauffeur, 
waited  and  listened,  in  his  mien  a  look 
of  almost  personal  pride  in  the  strange 
figure  on  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed. 

The  deep,  peculiar  voice  of  the  fiddler 
was  heard  by  all  the  assembly. 

"You  thought  I  was  lost?"  he  said, 
and  smiled  as  he  spoke. 


"Yes,  yes!" 

The  men  were  starting  to  cheer  again, 
but  once  more  he  silenced  them. 

"I  was  lost  for  a  time,  and  very  near 
death,  but  the  mercy  of  God  spared  me; 
and  now  I  have  come  back,  because  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  once  more." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  and  then 
continued : 

"You  believe  I  am  your  friend,  and 
that  I  always  have  been?" 

"Yes,  yes!"  came  from  hundreds  of 
throats. 

"You  think  I  had  your  interests  at 
heart,  that  I  wanted  to  understand  your 
needs,  and  to  live  close  to  you,  so  that 
I  could  help  you  so  far  as  lay  in  my 
power?" 

"Yes,  yes!" 

The  men  were  once  more  cheering 
wildly. 

"I  am  glad  you  think  so,  because  now 
you  are  going  to  understand  why  I  have 
lived  among  you  as  I  have  done.  You 
will  know  how  fully  your  needs  and 
interests  have  been  mine,  even  if  I  have 
made  mistakes." 

Saying  this,  the  fiddler  quickly  removed 
his  hat  and  then  his  glasses,  pulled  off 
his  beard  and  wig,  slipped  out  of  his  long, 
loose  coat,  and,  standing  there  bare- 
headed and  smiling,  stood  revealed  to 
the  astonished  gaze  of  the  hundreds  of 
onlookers  as  Arthur  Stonewall. 

The  vast  crowd  gasped.  It  was  so  still 
that  not  a  sound  was  heard,  and  then 
all  in  a  moment  the  spell  was  broken; 
for  the  miners  of  Silver  Creek  simply 
went  wild.  They  cheered  till  they  were 
hoarse ;  they  crowded  around  the  platform 
till  there  was  almost  a  panic  from  the 
crush.  As  to  Kate  and  Marian,  with 
tears  raining  down  their  faces,  they 
clapped  until  their  hands  stung  with 
pain. 

And  all  the  while  Mother  Wagner  was 
proudly  telling  everyone  who  would  listen 
to  her  that  she  knew  it  almost  from  the 
first;  she  and  Ferguson  alone  had  been 
Mr,  Stonewall's  confidants  in  this  plan, 
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which  he  had  carried  through  the  better 
to  help  and  understand  his  men. 

Once  more  Arthur  commanded  silence; 
and  once  more  he  was  listened  to  by 
men,  some  of  whom  thought  with  shame 
xof  how  they  had  repaid  him. 

"My  men,"  he  said,  "I  am  here  to 
ask  you  to  come  back  and  work  for 
me, — all  of  you  who  were  with  me  before, 
to  a  man.  In  the  past  I  have  made 
mistakes.  I  have  tried  to  help  you,  as 
I  now  see,  in  a  manner  that  was  not 
acceptable  to  you  because  it  was  my  way 
and  not  yours.  If  you  will  come  back, 
we  will  begin  over  again ;  and  I  shall  make 
it  my  aim  to  meet  you  halfway,  to  let 
you  have  personal  access  to  me,  to  try 
to  study  your  needs  from  your  point  of 
view,  to  make  you  feel  that  you  need 
me  as  much  as  I  need  you." 

And  then,  glancing  around  at  the  sea 
of  upturned  faces,  he  asked: 

"Is  it  a  bargain?" 

And  the  thousands  present  in  one 
voice  answered  that  it  was.  "Yes,  yes!" 

While  Aunt  Adeline  and  Marian  and 
Kate  were  telling  Arthur  of  their  delight 
and  surprise,  and  while  friends  and 
neighbors  crowded  around  him,  Mother 
Wagner  encountered  Mother  Bell.  Stroll- 
ing away  from  the  crowd  that  encircled 
the  platform,  she  found  Mother  Bell 
sitting  alone  on  an  old  tree  stump  near 
the  road  to  F . 

"You  have  had  a  surprise  to-day?" 
said  Mother  Wagner,  in  her  cheery  voice. 

"A  remarkable  surprise,"  answered 
Mother  Bell.  "Nothing  like  it  has  ever 
before  occurred  in  my  experience." 

"You  have  heard  him  talk,"  continued 
Mother  Wagner,  "and  you  know  what 
he  has  done.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
him  now?" 

"I  think,  as  a  mine  owner,  he  has 
been  misrepresented.  He  wants  to  do 
right,  I  think." 

"Of  course  he  does,  Mother  Bell.  And, 
if  you'll  excuse  my  free  speech,  I  think 
if  you  and  your  leaders  had  let  him  alone 


he  would  have  worked  out  all  of  these 
troublesome  problems  satisfactorily  in 
time.  He  was  doing  finely  when  you 
butted  in." 

"The  trouble  was  that  we  did  not 
know  he  was  different  from  the  rest. 
Mine  owners,  to  us,  have  all  been  alike." 

Mother  Wagner  grasped  another  point. 

"All  the  same,"  she  said,  "Union 
leaders  should  not  have  the  right  to 
call  strikes  without  consulting  the  strikers 
themselves." 

"Half  of  the  miners  don't  know  their 
rights,  and  need  to  be  instructed." 

Mother  Wagner  sat  down  on  the  other 
end  of  the  fallen  tree  and  fixed  her  fine 
blue  eye  on  Mother  Bell's  rosy  face. 

"This  question,"  she  said,  "never  is, 
and  never  has  been,  threshed  out  the 
right  way.  Strikes  and  violence  and 
bloodshed  on  the  one  hand,  and  selfish- 
ness and  indifference  and  complete  igno- 
rance of  existing  conditions  on  the  other 
hand,  are  all  wrong.  What  is  needed  is 
to  draw  closer  the  cords  between  the 
two  sides,- — to  bring  employer  and  em- 
ployee face  to  face,  to  make  them  feel 
that  their  interests  are  mutual,  that  they 
must  do  to  each  other  as  they  would 
be  done  by." 

Mother   Bell   shook   her   head. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  visionary,"  she 
answered.  "Such  a  Utopian  scheme  will 
never  work  while  the  workman  and  his 
employer  are  what  they  are." 

Mother  Wagner  brought  her  strong, 
shapely  hand  down  on  the  trunk  of  the 
old  tree  with  a  thump. 

"This  scheme  can  be  put  into  practice," 
she  said,  "and  it  should  be.  Nothing 
stands  in  the  way  but  man's  gigantic 
selfishness.  Mr.  Stonewall  has  tried  to 
stem  a  mighty  flood;  but  he  has  shown 
that,  granted  the  right  conditions,  it  can 
be  done." 

Mother  Bell  looked  thoughtful. 

"I  grant  that  he  is  exceptional,"  she 
said;  "and  I'm  going  to  have  a  talk 
with  him  before  I  leave  here.  He's  young, 
but  if  he  grasps  more  of  the  working- 
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man's  need  I  don't  know  but  what  he 
will  succeed." 

Mother  Wagner  heaved  a  sigh. 

"I'm  glad  I  have  got  you  to  acknowl- 
edge that,"  she  replied.  "I  ,hope  the 
story  of  what  has  been  done  by  one  mine 
employer  will  influence  others." 

"I  hope  so,  too;    but  I  doubt  it,"  said 

Mother  Bell. 

XXXVII. 

Meanwhile  Arthur  and  Aunt  Adeline, 
Marian  and  Kate  had  driven  home  to- 
gether. And,  seated  in  the  library,  where 
Marian  dispensed  afternoon  tea,  the  erst- 
while fiddler  was  asked  again  and  again 
to  tell  how  he  did  it. 

"It  was  all  easier  than  I  thought  it 
would  be,"  he  said.  "I  went  to  the 
mines  in  the  fiddler's  guise,  not  very 
clear  as  to  how  I  could  carry  my  plan 
through.  Getting  that  old  shack  of  crazy 
Pete's  largely  solved  the  problem.  None 
of  the  men  would  enter  it,  from  super- 
stitious fear;  so  I  was  safe  from  intrusion. 
Then  I  found  that  there  was  a  passage, 
entered  through  a  trapdoor  in  the  kitchen, 
and  that  it  ran  through  a  corridor  in  an 
old  and  disused  part  of  the  mines.  It 
opened  right  out  in  the  country,  near  a 
trail  that  ran  across  the  mountain,  to  an 
old  road  that  was  never  used,  as  it  had 

no  outlet  to  D ;  so  I  had  Ferguson, 

who  was  in  my  confidence  from  the  first, 
meet  me  there  every  night.  I  would 
enter  my  car,  take  off  my  disguise,  and 
on  arriving  home  I  would  have  a  bath 
and  dine." 

"It  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale,"  said  Aunt 
Adeline. 

"The  most  wonderful  part  to  me," 
observed  Kate,  "is  in  regard  to  your 
voice.  How  did  you  change  it  so  that 
even  Marian  and  I  did  not  recognize  it?" 
That  was  another  thing  that  was 
quite  easy.  During  my  four  years  in 
Germany  I  learned  ventriloquism,  and 
all  sorts  of  ways  of  managing  the  voice 
from  a  very  clever  German  who  had 
made  it  a  life  study.  Then  still  another 
thing  was  my  carrier  pigeon.  I  sent 


messages  that  way  to  Ferguson  time  and 
again,  and  he  sent  messages  to  me.  His 
pigeon  was  white,  and  several  times 
the  men  saw  it  fly  to  the  top  of  my 
cabin,  and  declared  it  was  crazy  Pete's 
ghost." 

"And  no  one  ever  found  you  out  or 
even  suspected  you?"  asked  Marian. 

"I  think  that  last  day  of  her  life  little 
Ruth  knew  me.  When  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  saw  her  I  spoke  to  her,  from 
habit,  in  the  voice  she  knew  as  the 
fiddler's.  She  saw  it  was  the  real  me, 
but  the  voice  puzzled  her.  Had  she 
come  back,  I  think  she  would  have 
guessed  all." 

"But,  Arthur,  there  is  one  thing  more," 
said  Marian.  "If  you  knew  the  men 
wanted  to  capture  you,  how  came  you  to 
go  alone  to  Silver  Creek  that  night?" 

"They  had  said  they  would  carry  out 
their  scheme  in  two  days'  time.  None 
of  them  were  our  men  except  Zaleski. 
All  the  rest  were  outsiders  who  had 
come  here  simply  to  make  trouble.  Zaleski, 
though  one  of  my  men,  was  so  beyond  the 
pale  of  consideration  that  I  felt  justified 
in  using  the  knowledge  I  had  acquired 
through  my  disguise.  So  I  went  to  D — — ^ 
that  night  and  telegraphed  for  the  United 
States  troops.  I  thought  I  could  head  off 
the  trouble  that  way,  but  the  men  must 
have  changed  their  plans  after  I  left. 
When  the  explosion  occurred  I  thought 
it  was  in  the  mines,  and  did  not  realize 
until  it  was  too  late  that  the  malcontents 
had  decided  to  strike  that  night  and 
capture  me  at  the  same  time." 

As  Arthur  finished  speaking,  Kate 
turned  her  thoughtful  blue  eyes  toward 
him. 

"There  is  one  last  point  in  my  mind," 
she  said.  "How  came  they  to  call  you 
the  blind  fiddler?" 

"I  had  to  wear  those  dark  glasses  to 
help  the  disguise;  and  they  were  so  very 
dark  that  I  took  to  peering  around  as 
I  walked,  as  they  bothered  me  till  I 
got  used  to  them;  and  that  made  the 
men  think  I  was  half  blind.  It  was 
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they  who  invented  the  name.  To  me  it 
always  had  a  secondary  and  real  mean- 
ing: as  the  fiddler,  T  was  a  blind  for 
Arthur  Stonewall.'' 

Two  weeks  later  the  mines  were  running 
on  full  time,  with  the  regular  number  of 
men  at  work.  Several  minor  matters  had 
been  settled  between  Arthur  and  his 
employees,  and  the  miners  took  up  their 
work  again  with  a  will. 

In  June  Arthur  and  Kate  were  married; 
and  a  month  before  that  event  Arthur 
had  begun  the  building  of  their  house 

at  F -,  Wherever  they  might  go 

temporarily,  that  house  was  to  be  their 
future  home.  Meissner  was  made  assistant 
to  Plunkett,  and  second  to  him  in 
command,  as  a  reward  for  his  faithfulness. 
On  hearing  of  his  good  fortune,  Meissner 
at  once  sought  out  Liz  and  renewed 
his  suit. 

"I  haf  waited  a  long  time  for  you, 
Lieschen,"  he  began. 

"When  you  saved  my  life,  Fritz,"  she 
.^aid,  "I  felt  how  good  and  strong  you 
wyere." 

"Mcin  Licbling,  I  would  always  protect 
you!" 

Liz  bowed  her  head. 

Nana  and  Raymond  Plunkett  were 
married,  and  wentTto  live  in  the  cottage 
Arthur  had  built  for  them;  and  here  they 
were  as  happy  as  they  deserved  to  be. 

One  other  question  Kate  and  Marian 
put  to  Arthur,  and  that  was  to  ask  if 
he  knew  why  the  money  stolen  from 
Plunkett  had  been  returned.  Arthur  told 
them  all  he  knew,- — that,  quietly  inves- 
tigating the  mystery  of  the  sanitarium 
camp,  he  had  discovered  that  Upkelous 
had  killed  a  man  in  the  East,  and  had 
fled  to  the  mines,  where  he  had  been  in 
hiding. 

"I  told  him  I  knew  his  past  record; 
and  he  returned  the  money,  I  believe, 
to  propitiate  me,  and  with  the  idea  that 
if  I  got  my  money  back  I  would  not  give 
him  up  to  justice." 

"I    think,"    said    Marian,    "that    when 


he  tried  to  go  over  the  cliff  with  Liz,  he 
was  really  crazy  and  no  longer  responsible 
for  what  he  did." 

"Father  Roca  thought  the  sanie;  and 
when  we  found  and  buried  him  he  read 
prayers  at  his  grave.  It  was  all  that 
we  could  do,  and  I  was  glad  we  Were  able 
to  do  that." 

It  was  while  they  were  on  their  wedding 
trip  that  Arthur  one  day  reminded  Kate 
of  the  conversation  they  had  had  the 
morning  after  the  fire,  when  she  had 
hinted  her  belief  that  she  knew  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Capital  vs. 
Labor. 

"What  is  it,   Kate?"  he  asked. 

"It  is  such  a  very  simple  solution," 
said  Kate,  "that  it  seems  almost  trite 
to  name  it." 

"Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  hear  it, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
mighty  ones  in  law  and  finance  have 
been  holding  long  sessions  in  New  York 
to  try  to  find  a  solution  of  the  great 
industrial  problem," 

"It  is  this,"  said  Kate,  simply.  "I 
think  that  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
harmony  between  Capital  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Labor  on  the  other,  is  the 
golden  rule,  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
be  done  by.'  When  each  side  recognizes 
that  when  they  get  closer  together,  and 
mutually  understand  each  other,  and  care 
about  each  other's  welfare,  then  the 
Labor  problem  will  vanish  of  itself." 

From  across  the  breakfast  table  Arthur 
looked  his  admiration  and  approval. 

"You  are  right,  Kate,"  he  said.  "I 
started  in  to  do  what  I  thought  was  right 
by  my  employees,  but  I  did  it  in  my 
way.  I  gave  them  what  I  thought  was 
best  for  them,  not  what  they  really 
wanted;  and  so,  in  the  final  crux,  they 
went  back  on  me,  because  they  saw  I 
did  not  understand.  Now  I  see  that  em- 
ployer and  employee  do  not  come  face 
to  face  often  enough.  If  they  did  I  would, 
perhaps,  have  sooner  discovered  that  my 
men  wanted  the  freedom  of  free  America. 


My  church  and  my  club-house,  aiid 
my  hospital  were  all  forced  upon  them 
in  a  way.  Had  I  used  the  money  they 
cost  me  to  build  an  electric  railroad 
between  the  mines  and  D —  — ,  so  that 
the  men  and  women  at  Silver  Creek 
could  get  to  town  quickly  whenever  they 
pleased,  I  would  have  been  more  successful. 
Then  all  that  I  gave  them  at  the  mines 
would  have  been  easily  within  their  reach, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  have 
been  free  to  choose  each  one  his  own 
church,  store,  physician,  and  so  forth." 
"Dearest,"  said  Kate,  "we  learn  only 
from  experience!" 

(The  End.) 


An  Uncrowned  Irish  Saint. 


BY   R.   F.  O'CONNOR. 


Laus  Deo  Omnipotent!! 


BY    J.  CORSON    MILLER. 


fSE    hath    done   all    things    well, —  the    ancient 

stars 

That  trail  their  burning  splendor  o'er  the  skies 
But  melodize  His  name  on  viewless  bars, 

And  worship  Him  with  unguessed  harmonies. 
Lo!   Nature's  eager  song  soars  on  the  night, 
To  shower  His  Throne  with  light. 

He  hath  done  all  things  well, — the  mighty  sun, 
That  great  mediciner  of  earthly  things, 

From  age  to  age — yea,  till  -its  course  be  run, 
Shall  sing  His   glorious  imaginings. 

A  million  suns  might  wheel  in  close  array, — 
More  dazzling  He  than  they. 

He    hath    done    all    things    well, — the    humblest 

flower 

That  lifts  its  head  above  the  barren  clay, 
Doth  praise  His  perfect  handiwork  each  hour, 

The  while  it  lives  its  little  life  away. 
What  man  could  fashion  yonder  rose-bloom  rare, 
And  make  it  half  so  fair? 

He  hath   done  all  things  well,— He  shaped   my 

soul 

To  feel  the  gripping  splendor  of  His  reign; 
And  I  am  more  than  all  the  worlds  that  roll 

Along  the  fiery  paths  of  His  domain. 
Exultantly,  yet  meekly,   I  accord 
High  homage  to  the  Lord. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

AS  has  been  said,  opposition  arose  as 
soon  as  the  Institute  began  to  assume 
a  distinctive  character.  It  was  assailed 
even  by  those  from  whom  support,  not 
censure,  might  be  expected.  When,  on 
the  Octave  of  the  Ascension,  1829,  the 
chapel  was  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy,  the  saintly  Dr.  Blake,  in  his 
sermon  on  the  occasion,  administered  a 
stern  rebuke  to  them,  while  passing  a 
high  eulogium  upon  the  foundress.  "I 
look  upon  Miss  McAuley,"  he  declared, 
"as  one  selected  by  Heaven  for  some 
great  work:  Her  heart  overflows  with 
the  charity  of  Jesus,  whose  all-consuming 
love  burns  within  her.  No  woman  has 
ever  accomplished  more  for  suffering, 
sorrowing  humanity.  She  may  well  rejoice 
over  those  whom  she  has  been  instrumental 
in  snatching  from  the  enemy's  grasp,  and 
may  confidently  claim  a  blessing  from 
Heaven  on  her  future  labors.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  her  name  is  written 
in  the  Book  of  Life;  and  I  feel  convinced 
that  any  individual  presuming,  by  word 
or  deed,  to  injure  her  establishment,  will 
draw  down  upon  himself  the  scourge  of 
the  Almighty,  even  in  this  world." 

But,  strange  to  say,  the  most  grievous 
trial  came  from  the  Archbishop,  without 
whose  consent  she  had  not  hitherto  taken 
a  single  step.  Some  over-zealous  persons 
represented  to  him  that  the  new  Institute 
was  being  changed  into  a  convent,  without 
being  bound  by  any  of  the  rules  approved 
by  the  Church;  and,  without  any  au- 
thorization from  his  Grace,  she  was  told 
that  he  intended  transferring  it  to  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  "This  intelligence, 
abruptly  imparted,"  says  her  biographer, 
"shot  a  momentary  pang  through  her 
heart.  She  thought  of  the  companions  of 
her  labors,  the  realization  of  her  early 
aspirations,  the  house  for  whose  mainte- 
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nance  she  had  made  herself  almost  a 
beggar,  and  forfeited  the  affections  of  her 
nearest  friends;  and  then,  raising  her 
eyes  to  Heaven,  without  yielding  to  the 
slightest  emotion,  she  gently  and  smilingly 
informed  her  visitor  that  she  was  ready 
to  acquiesce  in  his  Grace's  decision." 
She  wrote  to  the  Archbishop,  offering  to 
resign  into  his  hands  the  house  just 
completed;  begging  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  allow  her  the  poorest  apartment 
in  it,  and  permission  to  labor  in  any 
capacity  to  carry  out  her  good  intentions. 
This  proposal  he  refused, — "rightly  judg- 
ing," comments  Dean  Murphy,  of  Cork, 
"that  the  same  benevolent  and  generous 
spirit  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  its 
existence  would  best  preside  over  its 
subsequent  exertions,  and  conduct  it  to 
eventual  success." 

In  the  summer  of  1830,  the  opposition 
was  so  great  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
sisterhood,  now  numbering  twelve,  must 
disband;  but  the  timely  return  of  Dr. 
Blake  from  Rome  saved  the  situation. 
After  a  conference  between  him  and  the 
Archbishop,  it  was  decided  that  the 
"Sisters  of  Mercy"  should  appear  either 
as  religious  or  seculars,  and  they  unan- 
imously chose  the  former  condition.  It 
was  further  decided  that  the  Institute 
should  be  independent  of  any  other,  and 
be  governed  by  its  own  rules  and  consti- 
tutions. Those  of  the  Presentation  Order 
appearing  best  adapted  to  it,  Miss  Mc- 
Auley  and  two  of  her  associates  made  a 
novitiate  at  the  George's  Hill  convent. 
After  their  profession  they  returned'  to 
Baggot  Street,  on  December  12,  1831; 
and  from  that  day  is  dated  the  foundation 
*  of  the  Order,  though  the  Institute  had 
been  in  constant  operation  from  the  feast 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  1827.  The  next 
day  Catherine  was  canonically  installed 
as  Mother  Superior  by  the  Archbishop. 

For  several  years  after  its  foundation 
the  Order  had  no  rule  except  one  short 
paragraph  on  Charity,  taken,  at  Dr. 
Murray's  suggestion,  from  the  Presentation 
rule,  "And  yet,"  observes  her  biographer, 


"it  is  to  this  period  of  its  existence  that 
its  children  must  chiefly  look  for  the 
most  accomplished  models  of  the  per- 
fection of  their  state:  it  was  its  golden 
age.  But  it  was  not  only  their  own  in- 
dividual perfection,  based  on  the  exact 
observance  of.  any  particular  rule,  not 
only  their  own  salvation  they  sought, 
but  the  salvation  of  others,  urged  thereto 
by  that  caritas  Christi  which,  from  Apos- 
tolic times  all  down  through  the  ages,  has 
been  the  mainspring,  the  great,  impelling 
force  working  within  and  through  the 
Church,  and  especially  through  the  numer- 
ous religious  Orders  .to  which,  like  a 
fruitful  mother,  it  has  given  birth. 

One  incident,  graphically  related  by 
Mother  McAuley's  biographer,  will  suffice 
to  show  the  spirit  of  charity  which 
animated  that  heroic  soul.  In  1829  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  confirmed  the 
foundress  in  her  determination  never  to 
allow  the  House  of  Mercy  to  be  subject 
to  the  interference  of  a  non-resident 
committee.  Late  one  night  a  violent 
ringing  startled  the  few  ladies  then  living 
in  the  Baggot  Street  house.  When  the 
door  was  opened,  a  young  girl,  half 
stupefied  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  im- 
plored shelter  for  the  night,  saying  she 
had  travelled  a  long  way  on  foot,  and 
had  no  friends  in  Dublin.  The  wild  glare 
of  her  large  dark  eyes  and  the  disorder  of 
her  dress  and  hair  were  calculated  to 
excite  unfavorable  suspicions;  but,  as 
there  could  be  no  doubt  regarding  her 
distress,  Mother  McAuley  had  a  comfort- 
able meal  prepared  for  her,  and  decided 
that  she  could  remain  till  morning,  but 
apart  from  the  others,  as  appearances 
were  certainly  against  her,  and  the 
foundress  was  always  inflexible  in  refusing 
to  admit  persons  of  doubtful  character. 

The  poor  creature,  after  having  eaten 
a  little,  told  her  name  and  story.  She  had 
quarrelled  with  a  harsh  stepmother;  and, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  had 
run  away  from  her  father's  house.  Re- 
gretting her  imprudence  when  it  was  too 
late  to  return,  she  walked  on  to  Dublin, 
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hoping  to  get  admission  into  some  house 
of  refuge.  Having  applied  to  one,  she 
was  told  she  had  not  the  slightest  chance 
for  many  days,  as  the  committee  received 
applications  only  at  stated  times.  The 
woman  who  gave  her  this  unwelcome 
information,  moved  by  tke  poor  girl's 
tears,  directed  her  to  Baggot  Street. 
Next  morning  one  of  the  ladies  recognized 
the  wanderer  as  the  daughter  of  an 
attorney  who  practised  law  in  a  small 
town  not  many  miles  from  Dublin,  and 
who  had  lately,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  his  grown-up  children,  contracted  a 
second  marriage.  She  was  kept  at  Baggot 
Street  till  provided  with  a  situation  as 
governess  in  a  respectable  family;  but, 
happily,  her  father  soon  forgaye  her,  and 
took  her  home.  When  this  poor  young 
lady  applied  at  the  institution,  her  despair 
had  almost  reached  its  climax. 

When  the  Order  was  founded,  no 
religious  body  in  Dublin  was  permitted 
to  visit  the  public  hospitals,  though  the 
majority  of  the  patients  were  Catholics. 
Mother  McAuley,  by  her  personal  influ- 
ence, tact,  and  exertions,  broke  down  the 
barrier;  and  since  that  time  (1828)  all 
the  religious  bodies  who  choose  to  do  so 
have  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  visiting 
these  institutions,  preparing  the  patients 
for  the  Sacraments,  and  assisting  them 
to  die  well.  She  did  more.  Anxious  that 
the  Sisters  should  have  a  hospital  of  their 
own,  in  which  the  spiritual  and  corporal 
wants  of  the  poor  could  be  ministered  to, 
and  from  which  patients  should  not  be 
obliged  to  depart  until  their  health  was 
perfectly  restored,  as  she  saw  with  grief 
that  many  poor  convalescents  had  to 
leave  and  resume  work  before  their 
strength  was  sufficiently  recovered,  she 
first  conceived  the  benevolent  project  to 
which  her  successors  have  given  visible 
embodiment  in  one  of  the  noblest  Catholic 
institutions  which  the  Irish  metropolis 
possesses — the  magnificent  Mater  Miseri- 
cordiae  Hospital  in  Eccles  Street. 

Her  zeal  for  education  was  no  less 
thorough  and  practical,  She  was.  a  born 


educationist,  and  lived  to  see  her  Order 
imparting  sound  Catholic  secular  and 
religious  instruction  to  thousands  of  the 
poor  and  middle  classes.  The  work  of 
the  Mercy  Order  in  this  domain  marks 
a  distinct  advance,  and  emphasizes  the 
great  change  which  had  come  over  the 
educational  aspect  of  the  country  since 
the  pioneer  days  of  Nano  Nagle.  Mother 
McAuley  filled  a  gap  between  the  poor 
schools  taught  by  the  Presentation  nuns 
and  the  high-class  boarding  schools  con- 
ducted by  the  Ursulines,  and  supplied  a 
want  much  felt  by  the  middle  classes 
before  her  advent.  She  strove  to  check 
the  inroads  of  proselytism, — to  keep  at 
bay  the  human  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing 
who,  through  the  medium  of  the  school, 
were  seeking  to  pervert  Catholic  children 
or  sap  their  belief.  By  a  ruse  similar  to 
that  which  enabled  her  to  gain  admission 
to  the  hospitals,  she  managed  to  get  into 
the  Kildare  Street  schools  which  replaced 
the  suppressed  Charter  schools,  and  found 
therein  numbers  of  Catholic  children  to 
whom  the  "Authorized  Version,"  was 
daily  expounded  by  Protestant  teachers, 
and  who  left  it  with  a  sort  of  contempt 
for  their  own  creed.  She  took  the  name 
and  address  of  every  child;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1827,  previous  to  the  opening 
of  her  own  schools  in  Baggot  Street,  called 
on  the  parents  of  each  child,  and  informed 
them  that  in  future  there  would  be  no 
necessity  of  subjecting  their  little  ones  to 
anti-Catholic  influences. 

When  the  so-called  "National"  Board 
of  Education  was  established,  Mother  Mc- 
Auley, perceiving  its  advantages,  put  her 
schools  under  it;  satisfied,  faute  de  mieux, 
as  long  as  the  Church  was  satisfied. 
Both  Archbishop  Murray  and  Archbishop 
Whately  _sat  on  the  same  board.  It  was; 
not  then  known  (as  has  since  been  revealed 
in  Whately's  biography)  that  the  occult 
object  of  its  non-Catholic  promoters  was. 
to  Protestantize  or  de-Catholicize  the 
children;  but  the  Irish  Church  and  the 
Irish  people  have  long  since  defeated  it, 
and  the  "National"  schools,  under  priestly 
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control,  have  been  made  practically  Cath- 
olic. Ivike  every  sound  Catholic  and  sound 
educationist,  Mother  McAuley  was  opposed 
to  the  system,  which,  even  from  an  intel- 
lectual point  of  view,  is  glaringly  faulty, 
and,  in  the  sphere  of  higher  education, 
can  at  best  produce  only  half-formed, 
emasculate  and  wavering  minds,  with  no 
strong  definite  views  on  any  subject  into 
which  religion  or  philosophy  enters.  The 
evil  effects  of  the  absence  of  a  Catholic 
tone  in  the  school-books  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  she  strove  to  counteract  by 
establishing  libraries  for  the  pupils.  She 
laid  great  stress  on  the  instruction  of 
children,  believing  that  a  large  proportion 
of  crime  is  mainly  the  result  of  ignorance. 

"Hence,"  observes  her  biographer,  "she 
desired  that  the  children  should  receive 
a  thoroughly  Christian  education, — an 
education  of  which -religion  is  not  a  mere 
ornament,  but  the  basis,  the  sustenance, 
the  essence,  the  inseparable  accompani- 
ment. In  her  opinion,  an  indefinite 
religion  was  of  but  little  use,  even  with 
regard  to  this  world.  Faith  must  pre- 
cede reason;  dogmas  must  be  given  as 
dogmas,  not  as  conjectures;  the  lives 
of  the  instructresses  must  be  practical 
illustrations  of  the  instructions;  every- 
thing bright  and  good  and  beautiful 
must  be  called  into  requisition  to 
impress  the  susceptible  mind  of  the  child 
with  love  of  virtue;  to  cast  around 
her  holy  and  gentle  influences  to  which 
it  will  be  a  joy  in  after  years  to  revert, 
the  very  remembrance  of  which  will  ward 
off  temptation."  Notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  and  is  being  done  by  Catholic 
teachers  in  schools  under  the  Board, 
certain  of  these  holy  influences,  such  as 
pictures  of  the  saints  or  those  identified 
with  Catholic  devotions,  are  still  rigidly 
excluded. 

The  cholera  epidemic  of  1832,  which 
brought  out  in  strong  contrast  the  moral 
cowardice  and  inhuman  indifference  of 
hireling  shepherds  who  deserted  their 
flocks,  and  the  courageous  self-sacrifice  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  religious 


Orders,  found  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  equal 
to  the  occasion.  "Those  who  remember 
the  first  visit  of  the  Asiatic  cholera," 
says  the  biographer  of  Catherine  McAuley, 
"may  well  shudder  at  the  terrific  recol- 
lections it  awakens.  Its  victims  were 
counted  by  thousands.  .  .  .  Against  this 
deadly  epidemic,  youth  was  no  security, 
riches  no  guarantee,  beauty  no  protection. 
You  saluted  an  acquaintance  in  the 
morning,  you  met  his  funeral  in  the 
evening.  You  transacted  business  with  a 
friend  now,  in  a  few  hours  you  heard  of 
his  interment.  A  neighbor  calls  to  have 
a  friendly  chat;  he  takes  leave,  and, 
behold,  he  has  scarcely  reached  your 
threshold,  when  his  blackening  face, 
writhing  in  paroxysms  of  agony,  gives 
you  the  horrible  intelligence  that  the 
plague  has  seized  him!  ...  As  this  dismal 
disease  spread,  the  minds  of  some  became 
so  hardened  that  compassion  for  the 
wretched  victims  gave  place  to  an  in- 
stinct for  self-preservation,  which  tempted 
children  to  abandon  the  couch  of  dying 
parents,  husbands  to  fly  from  plague- 
stricken  wives,  and  mothers  to  shudder 
as  they  bent  over  the  cradles  of  their 
sickening  babes." 

When  Archbishop  Murray  appealed  to 
the  vSisters  of  Mercy  on  behalf  of  his 
suffering  flock,  they  knelt  to  receive  his 
blessing,  and  then  rose  and  made  the 
cholera  hospital  their  home.  They  did 
not  quit  it  until  the  autumn  of  1832,  when 
the  pestilence  had  entirely  ceased.  It 
left  them  no  rest,  however.  Hundreds  of 
homeless  widows  and  orphans  crowded 
the  House  of  Mercy  and  the  orphan 
asylum.  "No  words,"  declares  her  biog- 
rapher, "can  describe  the  zeal  of  the 
foundress.  Ever  at  the  side  of  the  dying, 
she  seemed  'like  an  angel  'mid  the  vapors 
of  death,'  whispering  words  of  consolation 
to  many  who  had  previously  refused  to 
be  comforted.  She  would  allow  no  one 
to  be  buried  till  she  had  assured  herself 
by  personal  inspection  that  life  was  really 
extinct,  nor  would  she  allow  the  nurses 
to  cover  the  faces  of  those  supposed  to  be 
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dead,  till  a  stated  time  had  elapsed.  These 
were  necessary  precautions,  which  prob- 
ably saved  thousands  from  a  fate  more 
dreadful  than  even  death  by  cholera." 

The  deaths  averaged  six  hundred  a 
day,  and  many  of  the  patients  had  to 
be  instructed  in  the  first  rudiments  of 
Christianity.  The  foundress  and  her 
associates  were  indefatigable;  they  deter- 
mined to  save  the  souls,  if  not  the  lives, 
of  the  sick;  and  no  sooner  had  they 
instructed  a  patient  than  the  sacraments 
were  administered.  Protestant  patients 
crowded  to  the  Sisters,  and  most  of  them, 
after  waiting  vainly  for  a  visit  from  their 
own  minister,  begged  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Catholic  Faith.  While  priests  lived 
in  the  crowded  wards,  the  Protestant 
clergy  could  not  be  induced  to  set  foot 
in  them.  Even  if  some  of  the  latter  were 
kindlier  moved  and  wished  to  fulfil  their 
duty  to  the  dying,  their  wives  were 
generally  ready  to  maintain  that  marriage 
vows  were  more  binding  than  ordination 
vows;  and  the  theology  of  the  ladies,  it 
is  said,  invariably  prevailed.  They  had  on 
their  side  the  authority  of  the  Protestant 
Archbishop,  Dr.  Whately,  who  exempted 
his  clergy  from  attendance  on  the  plague- 
stricken,  lest  they  should  convey  infection 
to  their  families. 

A  zeal  so  intense,  a  charity  so  devoted 
as  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  as  Dean 
Gaffney  observes,  was  worthy  of  reward 
even  in  this  world.  While  hundreds  were 
dying  around  them,  they  seemed  to  bear 
a  charmed  life;  not  one  Sister  of  Mercy 
fell  a  victim  to  the  malady.  It  was  other- 
wise during  the  famine  fever,  of  which 
several  Sisters  died,  when  they  went  to 
reap  a  richer  reward  in  heaven.  The 
great  Reaper,  whose  scythe  mows  down 
thousands  at  every  sweep  of  its  blade,  was 
harvesting  souls  ripe  for  heaven.  It  is 
noted  as  a  singular  circumstance  that, 
during  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence, 
no  fewer  than  fifteen  members  of  the 
Order,  not  one  of  whom  had  reached  her 
twenty-third  year,  were  stricken  down 
by  death  in  the  very  freshness  of  their 


youth  and  the  zenith  of  their  usefulness. 
One  of  these  early  deaths  prompted  a 
very  spiritually-minded  priest,  Father 
Carroll,  to  say  to  the  foundress :  "I 
congratulate  you.  You  have,  or  soon  will 
have,  another  friend  in  heaven.  How 
delightful  to  be  forming  a  community 
there!  What  are  they  here  for  but  to 
prepare  for  heaven?  They  ought  to  go 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  and  make 
room  for  poor  souls  that  are  in  the  midst 
of  dangers.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
carrying  on  this  holy  traffic  so  as  to  meet 
the  designs  of  God:  it  is  His  own  divine 
plan." 

She  herself  comforted  a  superioress, 
who  bemoaned  the  loss  of  a  Sister,  in 
these  words:  "Without  the  cross  the  real 
crown  can  not  come.  Some  great  thing, 
which  God  designs  to  accomplish,  would 
be  too  much  without .  a  little  bitterness 
in  the  cup."  She  spoke  from  that  experi- 
mental knowledge  which  teaches  much 
more  than  any  study.  She  was  familiar- 
ized with  the  cross  alt  through  her  life. 
Crosses  were  showered  upon  her  in 
abundance.  But  she  knew  whence  they 
came  and  what  they  meant.  Her  Institute, 
as  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  assured  her, 
was,  like  its  Divine  Master,  a  sign  to  be 
contradicted. 

About  1834  the  opposition  to  it  was 
renewed  with  great  violence,  and  came 
from  a  source  calculated  not  only  to  deter 
postulants  from  entering,  but  to  make 
unhappy  those  already  professed.  For, 
as  the  writer  of  her  Life  observes,  in  a 
country  so  loyal  to  Rome  as  Ireland 
has  ever  been,  the  report  that  a  religious 
institution  is  not  approved  by  Rome 
would  soon  annihilate  it.  So,  hearing 
that  a  certain  religious  was  circulating 
through  the  city  that  there  was  not  "a 
stroke  of  a  pen  from  Rome  in  favor  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,"  she  became  seriously 
alarmed.  At  her  instance,  the  Archbishop 
immediately  applied  to  the  Holy  See  for 
a  formal  approbation,  which,  to  their 
great  consolation,  was  granted  on  the 
feast  of  the  Finding  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
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May  3,  1835;  the  reigning  Pontiff, 
Gregory  XVI.,  sending  with  it  his  Apos- 
tolic blessing  to  the  foundress  and  her 
associates. 

Six  years  later — in  July,  1841, — intel- 
ligence of  the  confirmation  of  the  Rule 
and  Constitutions  came  to  console  her 
toward  the  close  of  her  life.  Although  they 
were  not  completed  till  1834,  or  approved 
until  1835,  they  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  observed  in  1827.  Based 
on  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine,  of  which  the 
Presentation  Rule  is  a  replica,  their  adap- 
tation to  special  needs  entailed  great  labor 
and  continuous  prayer.  The  foundress 
often  observed  that  every  word  of  the 
Rule  was  the  fruit  of  prayer.  "Taken 
as  a  whole,"  says  her  biographer,  "it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  faithful  exponent  of  her 
views  on  religious  perfection,  and  in 
writing  it  she  unconsciously  drew  her  own 
portrait.  It  is  concise,  but  nothing  essen- 
tial is  omitted.  Ardent  charity,  profound 
humility,  and  tender  piety  pervade  every 
section.  A  high  degree  of  religipus  per- 
fection is  exacted,  but  with  so  much 
sweetness  and  prudence  that  at  first  sight 
it  seems  easy  to  observe  rules  in  which 
common-sense  forms  the  basis  of  the 
most  exalted  virtue." 

As  it  was  a  simple  paragraph  on  Charity, 
extracted  from  the  Presentation  Rule, 
that  guided  the  little  flock  Catherine 
gathered  round  her  in  the  first  days  of 
the  nascent  Institute,  it  was  charity  she 
bequeathed  to  her  numerous  religious 
family  as  a  legacy  when  dying.  Just 
before  she  expired  she  said  to  the  sorrowing 
Sisters  assembled  around  her  deathbed: 
"My  legacy  to  the  Institute  is  Charity. 
If  you  preserve  the  peace  and  union  which 
have  never  yet  been  violated  amongst 
us,  you  will  feel,  even  in  this  world,  a 
happiness  that  will  surprise  you,  and  be 
to  you  a  foretaste  of  the  bliss  prepared 
for  every  one  of  you  in  heaven."  It  was 
a  great  thing  to  have  to  say,  that  no 
breach  of  charity  had  ever  occurred  in 
the  Order,  "This,"  she  declared,  "is  our 
only  boast." 


She  made  the  tenderest  pity  and  charity 
for  the  poor  the  test  of  vocations.  She 
loved  them  and  lived  like  them.  Her 
meals  were  so  scanty  that  those  who  sat 
near  her  in  the  refectory  described  them 
as  "nominal."  She  rarely  had  a  cell 
exclusively  her  own;  and  when  she  had, 
she  was  ready  to  yield  it  up  for  any  one's 
accommodation,  taking  her  rest  in  an 
old  armchair.  When  founding  convents, 
she  chose  the  poorest  mode  of  travelling, 
and  her  bed  was  generally  bare  boards. 
She  wished  to  be  buried  like  the  poor. 
"When  I  go,"  she  said,  "I  hope  I  shall 
be  laid  in  the  earth  like  the  poor."  She 
also  frequently  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
that  the  prayers  of  the  poor  might  be 
procured  for  her  soul, — especially  the 
prayers  of  the  servants,  to  whom  she 
was  so  devoted.  She  requested  that  a 
card  bearing  the  words,  "Pray  for  the 
soul  of  poor  Catherine  McAuley,"  should 
be  hung  in  the  Servants'  Office. 

Her  love  and  practise  of  mortification 
accorded  with  her  love  and  practise  of 
poverty.  "It  was  only  when  her  weak 
arms  refused  to  torture  her  dying  frame," 
writes  her  biographer,  "that  she  laid  aside 
the  discipline,  wet  with  her  blood;  it  was 
after  death  that  her  wounded  shoulders 
and  lacerated  feet  bore  eloquent  testimony 
to  a  degree  of  bodily  mortification  her 
most  confidential  companions  never  sus- 
pected till  all  danger  of '  paining  her 
humility  and  reserve  was  past  forever." 

Her  practise  of  other  Christian  virtues 
was  on  a  par  with  this.  She  ordered  a 
Sister  to  admonish  her  whenever  she 
perceived  her  to  fail  in  anything  whatever. 
This  the  zealous  Sister  scrupulously  did; 
and  whenever  the  foundress  happened  to 
be  absent,  though  on  the  most  urgent 
duty,  she  would  make  atonement  with  the 
greatest  humility  and  sweetness,  when 
reminded  of  her  unintentional  defect  by 
her  spiritual  daughter.  Her  biographer, 
with  equal  scrupulosity,  feels  bound  to 
mention  some  of  her  assumed  faults; 
but  they  were  such  as  leaned  to  virtue's 
side, — her  love  of  the  Sisters,  for  instance, 
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being  too  great,  too  natural,  leading  to 
the  formation  of  particular  attachments, — 
a  temptation  she  herself  recognized  and 
resisted  until  she  overcame  it, — not  by 
stifling  the  love  she  bore  to  some,  but 
by  purifying  it  and  extending  it  to  all. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  a  woman  who 
wrought  so  great  a  work  and  lived  such  a. 
spiritual,  mortified  life  should  be  regarded 
by  many  in  the  light  of  a  saint.  As  the 
Italian  phrase  expresses  it,  the  saints 
understand  one  another.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  between  the  foundress 
of  the  Irish  -Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the  Irish 
Apostle  of  Temperance  a  close  personal 
friendship  should  have  existed.  "  Catherine 
McAuley  and  Theobald  Mathew,"  says 
her  biographer,  "had  much  in  common. 
Enlarged  benevolence,  universal  sympathy, 
utmost  tenderness  for  the  unfortunate,  and 
almost  extravagant  kindness  to  the  erring, 
marked  the  dealings  of  both  with  their 
fellow-creatures.  Not  a  drop  of  gall  or 
bitterness  was  found  in  either.  The 
sweetness,  mildness,  and  charity  of  Jesus 
faintly,  yet  truly,  irradiated  the  counte- 
nances of  both.  They  were,  indeed, 
kindred  spirits,  almost  too  bright  for 
earth.  Perhaps  neither  ever  caused  the 
shedding  of  a  tear,  if  we  except  tears  of 
gratitude  and  affection.  They  left  the 
world  better  and  happier  than  they 
found  it ;  and  what  a  world  this  might 
be,  if  there  were  many  such!" 

Mother  McAuley  was  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  the  work  of  the  Capuchin 
friar.  None  knew  better  than  she  did  the 
dreadful  havoc  the  vice  he  strove  to 
extirpate  makes  among  the  poor,  partic- 
ularly in  large  cities.  "Full  half  the 
misery  which  it  had  been  her  lifelong 
business  to  relieve  was  the  result  of  in- 
temperance. Wherever  this  vice  prevailed, 
there  coexisted  nude,  wretched  children 
and  famished  wives,  whose,  whole  appear- 
ance bore  but  too  eloquent  testimony 
of  the  amiability  which  inebriate  chiv- 
alry exercises  toward  we:ik,_  defenceless 
women  and  children.  She  had  converted 
Protestants  and  bad  Catholics  bv 


hundreds:  she  had  scarcely  ever  yet 
succeeded  in  thoroughly  reforming  a 
drunkard.  No  wonder,  then,  that  she 
revered  the  man  who  had  changed  these 
monsters  into  good  fathers,  good  husbands, 
and  peaceable  citizens.  'What  an  agent 
he  has  been  in  the  hands  of  God!'  she 
exclaimed ;  and  well  she  might,  for  '  no 
man  could  do  these  works  unless  God 
were  with  him.'  So  enthusiastic  a  sup- 
porter was  she  of  the  cause  of  temperance 
that  she  herself  received'  the  pledge  from 
the  Apostle,  and  wore  her  medal  with  a 
joy  which  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  could  not  excite."  * 

It  is  said  that  she  would  gladly  have 
gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  "to  plant 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor." 
Toward  the  close  of  her  life  she  offered  to 
go  to  Nova  Scotia,  without  foundation 
fund  or  settlement,  to  assist  poor  emi- 
grants and  children,  of  whose  sufferings 
she  had  heard.  When  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Fleming,  of  Newfoundland,  applied  for 
a  colony  of  nuns,  she  wished  to  accompany 
her  Sisters  to  the  New  World.  "At  that 
time  this  was  something  of  a  sacrifice. 
The  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
climate  and  inhabitants  of  America  were 
prevalent  among  the  better  class  of  Irish. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  terra  incognita  to  most 
of  them.  Persons  of  good  abilities  and 
information  in  other  respects,  who  could 
accurately  describe  the  Steppes  of  Russia, 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  beauties  of 
ancient  Greece,  the  orange  groves  of 
Spain,  spoke  of  America  as  an  immense 
continent,  every  inch  of  which  was  subject 
to  irregular  vicissitudes  of  tropical  heat 
and  polar  snow, — a  vast  prairie,  in  which 
Indians  and  buffaloes  roamed.  Many  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  expected  to  find 
wigwams  in  New  York  and  Baltimore, 
and  to  see  Cherokees,  Crows,  and  Black- 
feet  smoking  the  calumet  in  Broadway. .  . . 
But  no  dangers,  real  or  imaginary,  could 
deter  Catherine  McAuley  when  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  was  in  question;  and,  could 
the  Archbishop's  consent  have  been  ob- 

*   Biography,  p    381. 
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tained,  she  would  have  been  the  first  of 
her  Order  to  touch  American  soil."* 

She  was  solicitous  for  the  corporal  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  needs  of  her  com- 
munity, the  Rule  she  framed  enjoining 
"the  tenderest  charity"  toward  the  sick. 
"Show  me  how  the  sick  are  treated,  in 
any  convent,"  says  a  certain  writer,  "and 
I  will  tell  you  whether  the  spirit  of  God 
reigns  there."  And  certainly,  according 
to  this  test,  the  spirit  of  God  reigned 
in  the  community  the  first  Sister  of 
Mercy  governed.  - 

The  old  monastic  maxim,  laborare  est 
orare,  was  well  illustrated  in  their  daily 
lives.  There  was  work  for  everybody, 
the  foundress  wisely  considering  moderate 
occupation  of  mind  and  body  a  remedy 
for  many  little  troubles,  and  not  infre- 
quently a  preventive.  The  more  active 
duties  fell  chiefly  to  the  robust;  while 
lighter  work — transcribing,  translating,  il- 
lumination, embroidering  for  the  altar, 
painting,  printing,  etc. — was  assigned  to 
the  weaker.  "In  heaven  alone  should  the 
Sister  of  Mercy  look  for  rest,"  Mother 
McAuley  used  to  say. 

Like  the  Apostle,  she  was  omnia  omni- 
bus. She  could  be  a  merchant  with  a 
merchant,  a  divine  with  a  divine,  a  poet 
with  a  poet,  a  physician  with  a  physician; 
but  it  was  only  with  O'Connell  that  she 
became  ever  so  little  a  politician.  The 
Liberator  was  always  pleased  to  hear  of 
English  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  (like 
Lady  Barbara  Eyre,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Newburgh,  the  first  earl's  daughter 
who  had  entered  a  convent  in  England 
for  centuries;  Miss  Hardman  of  Birming- 
ham, and  Miss  Gibson  of  Lancashire,  who 
became  Sisters  of  Mercy)  being  taught 
by  Irish  nuns  the  way  to  "the  better 
land,"  as  not  infrequently  occurred.  Arch- 
bishop Murray,  when  paying  his  customary 
Christmas  visit  to  Baggot  Street  in  1836, 
after  looking  around  at  the  novices,  most 
of  whom  were  known  to  him,  exclaimed: 
"I  declare,  Miss  McAuley,  I  really  believe 
you  are  the  greatest  enemy  the  fashionable 

*    Ibid  ,  p.  425. 


world  has."  Her  Institute,  comments  her 
biographer,  had  already  robbed  the  parks 
and  ballrooms  of  their  fairest  ornaments. 
Not  only  were  her  subjects  recruited  from 
Dublin  drawingrooms  and  ballrooms,  but 
from  the  schools  of  other  religious  Orders. 

"The  Order  of  Mercy  owes  this  gratitude 
to  the  Orders  existing  in  Ireland  at  the 
period  of  its  foundation,  that  they  all 
reached  out  a  helping  hand  toward  it, 
and  showed  it  unvarying  kindness  and 
generosity.  The  Presentation  Order  be- 
stowed much  of  its  form  and  part  of  its 
Rule  on  the  young  Institute.  The  Ursu- 
lines  educated  a  large  proportion  of  its 
subjects,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  gave 
it  the  example  of  coming  outside  the 
cloister  to  do  good.  The  Carmelites  and 
Poor  Clares  were  unceasing  in  their  kind 
attentions:  the  nuns  of  Loughrea,  Newry, 
Carlow,  Galway,  and  other  places,  lavished 
the  most  tender  courtesy  on  Mother  Mc- 
Auley, when  foundation  business  brought 
her  among  them,  and  extended  their 
hospitality  with  such  graceful  kindness 
that  in  every  instance  they  persisted  in 
regarding  themselves  as  the  obliged  party. 
To  this  day  the  Order  of  Mercy  owes 
some  of  its  best  members  to  the  ancient 
Ursuline  Order,  and  the  modern  but  not 
less  admirable  Society  of  the  Ladies  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  whose  pupils,  as  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  fail  not  to  diffuse  the  piety 
they  imbibed  in  these  seminaries  of 
virtue  and  learning."* 

The  happiness  Mother  McAuley  enjoyed 
in  religion  she  wished  to  share  with 
others.  "My  fears  have  all  vanished, 
Sister  darling!"  she  said  to  an  aged  nun 
when  the  end  was  drawing  nigh.  "I  feel 
exceedingly  happy."  "Oh,  if  this  be 
death,  it  is  easy  indeed!"  were  the  words 
she  repeated  several  times  on  the  dull 
November  day  on  which '  she  died — • 
November  n,  1841,— calmly  closing  her 
eyes  a  few  minutes  before  eight  to  open 
them  no  more. 

When  it  was  first  mooted  among  the 
friends  of  the  Order  to  petition  Rome  to 

*   Biograptiy,  p.  343. 
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have  the  Cause  of  her  beatification  intro- 
duced, several  were  of  opinion  that  she 
would  use  her  power  in  heaven  to  prevent 
this.  Mother  Mary  Vincent,  of  Ros- 
common,  who  witnessed  several  cures 
wrought  by  her  relics,  wrote  thus  in  a 
letter  quoted  by  her  biographer:  "We 
often  smile  at  what  we  believe  to  be 
Reverend  Mother  McAuley's  plan.  She 
can  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  leave  the 
sufferer  in  pain,  while  she  seems  equally 
determined  to  lead  the  hidden  life;  and 
therefore  she  obtains  the  cure,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  can  not  prove 
it  to  be  done  by  her;  she  obtains  it 
certainly,  but  not  instantaneously."* 

Dr.  Kinsella,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who 
preached  her  funeral  oration,  did  not 
hesitate  to  refer  to  her  as  "the  saint"; 
.Dr.  Blake,  who  spoke  from  the  most 
intimate  personal  knowledge,  wrote:  "A 
more  zealous,  prudent,  disinterested  and 
successful  benefactress  of  the  human  race 
has  not  existed  since  the  days  of  St. 
Brigid";  while  her  sisterhood,  to  evince 
their  affection  aaid  veneration  for  the 
foundress  and  to  honor  her  patron  saint, 
changed  the  title  of  Baggot  Street  convent 
from  St.  Mary's  to  St.  Catherine's,  in  the 
confident  hope  that  their  own  "saint" 
Catherine  will  one  day  participate  in  the 
title  and  honors  of  the  citizen-saint  of 
Siena. 

Five  bishops  and  sixty  priests  cele- 
brated her  obsequies  and  followed  her  to 
the  grave.  A  small  cross,  bearing  her 
.name  and  the  date  of  her  death,  marks  the 
spot  where  her  remains  repose;  but  her 
noblest  monument,  as  her  principal  biog- 
rapher f  observes,  is  the  Order  of  Mercy. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  271. 

t  The  first  biography  was  that  by  Dean 
Gaffney,  of  Maynooth,  published  in  the  Dublin 
Review  in  1847;  the  second  an  incompleted 
biography,  by  Mother  M.  Teresa  Wildridge, 
of  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Isle,  Cork, 
continued  by  Dean  Murphy,  of  that  city,  the 
friend,  benefactor  and  confessor  of  the  foundress, 
to  whom  he  likewise  devoted  several  pages 
of  an  inedited  work  on  "Foundresses  of  Active 
Orders";  a  short  unpublished  sketch-life  by  a 


Begun  in  Ireland  in  1827,  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1839, -to  New- 
foundland in  1842,  to  the  United  States 
in  1843,  to  Australia  in  1845,  to  Scotland 
in  1849,  to  New  Zealand  in  the  same 
year,  and  to  South  America  in  1856. 
Between  endowments  and  the  surplus 
dowries  of  the  Sisters,  the  poor  in  Ireland 
received,  through  this  Order  alone,  during 
the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence, 
$3.500,000.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in 
Ireland  Mother  McAuley's  death  was 
regarded  as  a  national  loss. 


The  Doubting  of  Lazarus. 


BY    ENID    DINNIS. 


JOACHIM  was  sitting  under  the  fig 
*J  tree  looking  out  for  Lazarus.  They 
were  boon  companions.  There  was  some- 
thing about  Lazarus  that  made  him  much 
more  interesting  than  the  other  men, 
and  Joachim  was  something  of  an  epicure 
in  the  matter  of  his  friendships.  Both 
young  men  possessed  wealthy  parents 
and  lived  in  homes  where  life  moved 
in  lines  restricted  by  convention.  The 
thought  of  any  one  throwing  off  these 
trammels  possessed  a  fearful  joy  for 
Joachim,  who  was  himself  rather  a  timid 
soul,  whose  dreams  stopped  short  of 
action.  But  Lazarus  had  a  mighty  way 
of  achieving  the  thing  he  talked  about. 
When  he  discoursed  of  his  dreams  there 
was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  his  putting 
them  into  practice.  Joachim  anticipated 
becoming  an  interested  onlooker  when  his 
companion  embarked  on  the  scheme  which 

Limerick  Sister;  a  Memoir  by  Mother  Mary 
V.  Hartnett,  of  Roscommon;  and  another, 
the  fullest  and  best,  by  a  nun  of  the  Convent 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
published  in  1866.  The  last  named,  used  by 
the  present  writer  for  tracing  this  outline  of 
Mother  McAuley's  life,  is  based  upon  more 
ample  sources  of  information, — the  narrations  of 
several  of  the  early  companions  of  the  foundress, 
her  letters  and  other  writings,  the  traditions  of 
the  Order,  and  a  Memoir  specially  written  for 
this  work  by  Mother  McAuley's  godchild. 
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they  had  so  often  discussed  together; 
for  they  were  absolutely  in  sympathy, 
so  far  as  ideas  were  concerned.  Joachim 
was  curious  to  see  these  ideas  in  working 
form,  so  he  "egged  on"  Lazarus  with 
much  encouragement  and  perhaps  a  little 
flattery. 

Lazarus  harbored  social  ideals  of  a 
revolutionary  character,  and  he  was  inde- 
pendent in  his  theology.  Simon,  his 
father,  was  a  Pharisee;  but  the  son  had 
become  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Sadducees,  the  intellectual  aristocracy. 
He  was  inclined  to  question  the  Oral 
Law  of  Moses,  and  his  belief  in  a  future 
state  was  more  than  dubious.  The  formal- 
ism of  the  Pharisees'  school  of  thought 
irked  his  soul.  He  cherished  an  ambition 
to  become  a  rabbi  and  establish  a  new 
school  in  the  Sanhedrin  itself.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  wished  to  go  and  study 
in  the  schools  at  Athens,  and  then 
electrify  the  world  with  a  modern  edition 
of  the  Law,  interpreted  on  wider  lines 
than  those  followed  by  the  Pharisees  or 
even  the  Sadducees;  but  his  father  was 
set  against  his '  leaving  home.  He  had 
a  use  for  his  only  son  in  the  commercial 
line*  in  which  he  had  made  his  fortune. 
He  needed  the  presence  and  assistance 
of  Lazarus;  for  a  direful  malady  was 
threatening  to  overtake  him, — a  malady 
which,  if  it  actually  developed,  would 
place  him  outside  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
life. 

Lazarus  loathed  commerce.  He  hated, 
too,  the  conventions  of  the  life  led  in 
the  house  of  the  rich  Pharisee;  the  arti- 
ficiality and  futility  of  it  all  jarred  his 
very  soul.  The  routine  of  the  mart 
maddened  him.  His  elder  sister  Martha 
managed  the  household.  She  had  a  genius 
for  managing.  The  pity  was  that  she 
could  not  take  on  the  business.  Her 
matter-of-fact,  methodical  mind  was  just 
what  was  wanted. 

Joachim  and  his  friend  had  indulged 
in  many  talks  under  this  particular  fig 
tree.  It  was  their  trysting-pjace.  Lazarus 
did  the  Balking,  as  a  rule;  and  Joachim. 


listened,  with  an  obvious  appetite  for 
developments  in  the  story  of  Lazarus' 
philosophical  researches  and  impending 
emancipation,  that  made  him  an  ideal 
companion  for  a  young  man  with  a 
mission,  embarked  on  a  series  of  intel- 
lectual adventures.  There  was  something 
very  inspiring  about  Joachim  and  his 
expectant  attitude. 

This  afternoon  Lazarus  was  likely  to 
be  especially  interesting.  A  man  whom 
they  knew,  whose  business  took  him  into 
Galilee,  had  told  them,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  that  he  had  met  with  a 
curious  old  man,  a  carpenter,  living  in 
Nazareth,  of  all  places.  The  old  man 
was  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  David 
and  he  was  remarkably  interesting  to 
talk  to.  He  possessed  a  peculiar  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  and  some  original  ideas. 
He  had  lived  in  Egypt,  too,  and  could 
tell  of  the  curious  beliefs  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  The  narrator  had  learned  quite 
a  number  of  things  from  this  singular 
old  man's  conversation.  He  was  a  bit 
of  a  mystic,  and  cherished  a  peculiarly 
firm  belief  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave, 
denied  by  the  school  of  thought  which 
Lazarus  favored. 

"He  looked  like  a  man  who  might 
have  seen  an  angel,"  the  speaker  had 
said. 

"If  there  are  such  things  as  angels," 
Lazarus  had  put  in, — the  Sadducees 
questioned  the  existence  of  the  angel- 
spirit. 

"I  should  like  to  go  to  see  this  old 
mystic,"  Lazarus  had  observed;  "but  if 
you  say  he's  a  working  carpenter  he 
won't  have  time  to  spare  to  talk  to  stray 
visitors." 

"He  has  a  son  who  helps  him,"  had  been 
the  reply.  "The  old  man  is  not  much  of 
a  craftsman — not  that  one  would  expect 
that  in  Nazareth, — but  the  son  seemed 
skilful  enough." 

So  Lazarus  had  decided  to  make  an 
expedition  to  Nazareth  and  pay  a  visit 
to  Joseph  the  carpenter,  and  hear  what 
he  had  to  say  on.  the  subject  of  a  resur- 
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rection  from  the  dead.  This  had  been 
a  week  ago,  and  now  Joachim  was  waiting 
to  hear  the  account  of  the  visit.  Could 
this  old  carpenter,  who  was  a  son  of 
David,  convince  his  friend  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  life  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grave?  More  likely  that  he  would  "go 
under"  before  the  specious  arguments 
that  the  latter  had  learned  from  the 
Sadducees. 

So  Joachim  sat  under  the  fig  tree 
and  waited  for  his  friend.  Presently  he 
appeared,— a  handsome,  bright-eyed  youth 
dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  well-to-do 
classes.  He  approached  quickly  and 
greeted  his  friend.  They  flung  themselves 
down  on  the  turf,  and  Joachim  said  an 
interrogatory  "Well?"  for  Lazarus  was 
slow  about  starting. 

"I'm  going  to  begin,"  Lazarus  said; 
"but  it's  been  an  awfully  strange  expe- 
rience. It'll  take  some  telling." 

There  followed  so  long  a  pause  that 
Joachim  had  to  jog  him. 

"What  was  the  old  man  like?"  he  asked. 
"Distinguished  in  any  way?" 

Lazarus  nodded. 

"He  was  in  his  workshop  when  I  got 
there,"  he  said.  "Vile  place  Nazareth, 
all  mud  and  mire."  He  stopped  again. 
"  He  was  in  the  middle  of  planing  a  board," 
he  went  on  after  a  while.  "He  seemed 
busy,  but  he  called  to  his  son  when  I 
said  I'd  like  to  have  a  talk  with  him— 
told  him  what  I  wanted,  you  know,— 
and  the  son  came  and  took  the  work  on. 
I  suppose  what  he  was  doing  wasn't  so 
urgent;  anyway,  he  came  when  he  was 
told.  The  old  man  invited  me  into  an 
inner  room,  and  we  started  right  off." 

Here  he  came  to  such  a  dead  pause  that 
Joachim  had  to  jog  him  again. 

"What  had  he  to  say?" 

"The  old  man?  Oh,  he  was  very 
interesting!" 

"And  did  he  convince  you  that  there 
was  a  resurrection?"  Joachim  asked.  "I 
suppose  he  hurled  Job  and  Isaias  at  you: 
'  My  dead  men  shall  live.  My  slain  shall 
rise  again.'" 


"I — I  think  so,"  Lazarus  answered, 
rather  vaguely.  "The  fact  is  I  was 
watching  the  son  at  his  work,  and  it  dis- 
tracted me,— he  worked  so  symmetrically. 
I  could  see  right  into  the  workshop. 
He  was  measuring  out  the  inches  on  a 
plank  and  making  calculations;  and  his 
mother  came  in  with  a  bucket  and  gave 
it  to  him,  and  he  went  out  to  fill  it  at 
the  well." 

Lazarus  stopped  speaking,  and  gazed 
away  across  the  hills  as  though  survey- 
ing a  picture  that  lay  before  his  mind's 
eye.  If  only  he  could  convey  it  to 
Joachim — that  wonderful  look  that  had 
passed  between  the  two,  the  mother  and 
son;  the  swift,  understanding  smile  as 
he  left  his  task  and  took  the  bucket  from 
her!  He  had  returned  and  begun  to  take 
his  measurements  all  over  again;  and 
all  the  time  the  old  man  had  been  dis- 
coursing in  a  really  wonderful  way,  only 
Lazarus  had  not  been  able  to  concentrate. 

Joachim  was  growing  impatient.  All 
this  was  inconsequent;  and  Lazarus,  as 
a  rule,  was  such  a  good  story-teller. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on  at  last,  "he  did 
quote  Job,  I  remember  now;  and  I  said 
that  Job  was  ethically  incorrect  to  affirm 
a  thing  that  could  not  be  proved;  and 
then  he  must  have  made  rather  a  good 
answer.  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  remember 
what  it  was,  but  I  know  I  began  to  feel 
rather  cheap  and  uncertain  of  myself." 

"But  why  on  earth  can't  you  remem- 
ber?" Joachim  inquired,  rather  fretfully. 
He  had  never  known  Lazarus  to  be  so 
futile. 

The  latter  had  the  grace  to  be  slightly 
abashed. 

"It  was  the  other  one,"  he  said  apolo- 
getically,— "the  son.  I  was  watching 
him.  I  tried  to  stick  to  my  point  about 
Job.  I  said  if  he  had  actually  been 
in  the  grave  and  out  again,  he  might  have 
had  a  right  to  say  what  he  did;  and  then 
the  son  suddenly  looked  up  straight  at 
me,  just  for  a  second.  He  had  wonder- 
ful eyes,  with  a  light  in  them.  He  must 
have  heard  nay  words,  ~~  but'  he  didn't 
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appear  to  have  been  listening.  Then  I 
remember  what  the  old  man  answered. 
He  said.  'To  have  to  go  into  the  grave 
to  learn  the  truth  might  be  the  punish- 
ment of  one  who  doubted  through  pride.' 
And  I  suddenly  felt  myself  turn  cold.  He 
had  a  royal  way  with  him.  The  son  of 
David  was  all  over  him,  somehow;  and 
he  made  me  feel  horribly  small. 

"Presently  he  went  out  to  borrow  a 
Book  of  the  Prophets  from  a  neighbor 
and  left  me  alone.  I  sat  there,  in  the 
inner  room,  watching  the  son  at  his  work. 
He  was  desperately  busy  joining  the 
sections  of  some  article  of  furniture  that 
he  was  making.  It  was  the  old  man's 
job  that  he  had  left  off  to  attend  to  me. 
I  .turned  over  in  my  mind  all  that  we 
had  been  saying.  A  huge  craving  to 
believe  in  a  future  life  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  me.  I  had  completely  lost  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  wiser 
than  other  people.  It  was  altogether 
queer.  I  felt  a  wild  desire  to  do  penance 
for  ever  doubting  the  prophets.  '  My  dead 
men  shall  live.  My  slain  shall  rise  again.' 
I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  I  turned  on  myself, 
and  cried  in  my  soul :  '  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth;  and  in  the  last  day 
I  shall  rise  out  of  the  earth;  .  .  .  and  in 
my  flesh  I  shall  see  my  God;  whom  I 
myself  shall  see  and  my  eyes  shall  behold, 
and  not  another.'" 

The  speaker's  eyes  were  glowing.  Laza- 
rus had  warmed  up  to  his  narrative. 

"A  kind  of  blackness  came  over  me. 
Big  dark  walls  seemed  to  close  about  me, 
and  press  nearer  and  nearer.  I  should 
have  lost  consciousness  entirely,  I  think, 
only  at  that  moment  the  old  man  returned. 
I  heard  him  calling  from  outside,  'Lazarus, 
come  forth!'  I  sprang  up  and  went  out 
through  the  workshop,  murmuring  to 
myself,  'Resurrection  and  life!  Resurrec- 
tion and  life!'  The  words  seemed  to  be 
ringing  in  my  ears,  as  though  they  1iad 
been  spoken  and  were  an  echo.  The  old 
man's  son  was  still  intent  at  his  task. 
He  never  so  much  as  looked  my  way, 
and  so  I  passed  on. 


"The  carpenter  was  standing  outside 
the  door  with  his  Book  of  the  Prophecies. 
He  invited  me  to  sit  down  on  the  bench 
and  study  them  with  him;  but  I  told 
him  that  there  was  no  need:  I  had 
accepted  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
thanks  to  him.  His  trouble  had  not  been 
thrown  away.  'I'm  afraid  I  gave  you  a 
rare  lot  of  trouble,'  I  added;  'and  I've 
taken  no  end  of  your  time  from  your 
work.'— -'Oh,  my  son  will  have  seen  to 
that,'  he  answered.  He  blessed  me  and 
bade  me  good-bye.  He  had  certainly 
worked  a  wonder  in  me,  this  strange  old 
man.  He  had  the  look  about  him  as 
though  he  lived  in  the  presence  of  angels. 
That  exactly  expresses  it." 

Lazarus  had  come  to  the  end  of  his 
narrative.  Joachim  regarded  him  curi- 
ously. He  was  impressed  by  the  last  part 
of  his  story. 

"You  will  have  something  to  teach 
them  at  Athens,"  he  said  meditatively. 
"Of  course  you  will  go  there  and  preach 
this  new  thing — -the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life?" 

But  Lazarus  shook  his  head. 

"I  shall  stay  here,"  he  answered. 

"But,v  Joachim  cried,  "you'll  loathe 
it  more  than  ever — the  money-grubbing 
and  all  that,  with  this  new  horizon,  this 
new  message!" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Lazarus  replied.  "But, 
you  see,  if  I  stay  on  here  I  can  go  into 
Galilee  sometimes." 

"What!"  Joachim  queried, — -"to  hear 
the  carpenter  discourse?" 

"No,"  Lazarus  answered.  "But  they 
say  if  I  go  down  to  the  lake-side  there, 
I  may » see  his  son  fetching  up  timber 
from  the  boats." 


Dusk. 


BY    T.  E.   B. 


turns  the  sunshine  white  to  molten  gold 
As  if  by  touch  divine, 
As  He  of  Galilee  in  days  of  old 
Changed  water  into  wine. 
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A  Painter's  Pleasantry. 

LANTARA,  a  famous  landscape  painter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  some- 
thing of  a  humorist,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  play,  or  attempt  to  play,  practical 
jokes  on  his  friends,  or  even  on  his 
patrons.  A  wealthy  amateur  one  day  gave 
him  an  order  for  a  picture,  a  landscape 
in  which  there  should  appear  a  church. 
Lantara  could  not  paint  figures,  and 
accordingly  none  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
finished  picture.  Being  very  solicitous 
about  his  reputation  as  a  landscape 
painter,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  try 
his  hand  at  any  other  branch  of  his  art. 
"I  can  paint  nature  fairly  well,"  he 
would  say;  "but  I  am  no  good  at  human 
nature."  The  gentleman  who  had  ordered 
the  picture  was  delighted  with  its  realism 
and  its  brilliant  coloring,  but  would 
have  preferred  to  have  human  figures 
represented,  —  something  to  give  the 
canvas  animation,  he  said  to  himself. 
For  several  minutes  he  remained  silent, 
as  if  in  admiration  of  the  landscape; 
then  he  said  : 

"You  have  forgotten  to  put  a  few 
peasants  in  your  picture.  That  would 
have  broken  the  monotony  of  the  paint- 
ing somewhat." 

"Not  at  all,  sir, — -'twas  not  forgetful- 
ness.  I  have  given  this  work  my  best 
thought.  I  left  them  out  purposely,  I 
assure  you." 

"Purposely?" 

"  Exactly.  I  did  this  work  on  a  Sunday. 
There  wasn't  a  peasant  outside  the  church 
door, — not  a  soul  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  people  had  all  gone 
in  to  Mass.  This  is  a  very  religious  part 
of  the  country,  you  know." 

"Very  well,  my  dear  Mr.  Lantara. 
I'll  take  your  picture  when  they  come 
out,"  replied  the  amateur;  and,  bowing 
to  the  discomfited  artist,  he  immediately 
went  his  way. 

History  does  not  tell  us  what  became 
of  Lantara's  picture,  or  the  name  of  the 
man  who  had  given  the  order  for  it. 


A  Bishop's  Exhortation. 

IT  is  deeply  gratifying  to  have  from 
Bishop  Hedley  himself  the  assurance  of 
an  improvement  in  his  health.  The  crisis 
of  his  recent  severe  illness  has  passed,  and 
the  hope  is  now  strengthened  that  his 
precious  life  may  be  spared  some  years 
longer.  In  his  latest  Pastoral  he  exhorts 
his'  flock  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the 
teachings  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the 
Church;  to  accept  with  pious  submission 
all  that  God  may  demand  of  them;  to 
be  prepared  for  yet  further  sacrifice,  and 
never  to  cease  from  prayer.  What  follows 
is  of  general  application: 

"We  believe  most  firmly  that  God  is 
infinitely  good  in  Himself  and  infinitely 
good  to  us.  But  we  believe  also  that 
He  permits,  or  even  sends,  temporal 
visitations  and  calamities.  Such  things 
are  not  absolutely  evil  in  themselves. 
They  are  intended  by  Almighty  God  to 
turn  men's  hearts  to  Himself.  They  are 
meant  to  warn  and  convert  sinful  men 
and  nations,  and  to  perfect  the  virtue 
and  spiritual  well-being  of  God's  servants. 
If  they  fail  to  do  this,  it  is  owing  to  the 
perversity  of  mankind.  Where  faith  has 
perished — where  men  do  not  believe  in 
God,  or  have  no  true  and  coherent  ideas 
of  what  the  Infinite  and  the  All-holy 
really  is, — it  is  no  wonder  if  they  refuse 
to  accept  temporal  scourges;  if  they 
rebel  against  Him,  accuse  Him  as  they 
would  accuse  a  human  enemy,  and  assert, 
with  petulant  and  short-sighted  arguments, 
that  Christianity  has  failed.  What  spiritual 
profit  or  moral  regeneration  can  war  or 
suffering  bring  to  minds  who  are  thus 
estranged  from  the  all-seeing  Ruler  and 
Disposer;  who  can  not  read  His  attributes 
aright,  and  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  resignation,  by  repentance,  or  by  expi- 
ation? On  t»ur  part,  let  us  cling  more  and 
more  fervently  to  our  faith  in  His  love, 
and  our  trust  in  His  fatherly  wisdom. 
Let  our  prayer  continue,  and  let  the 
amendment  of  our  lives  respond  to  the 
divine  warnings." 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

Whatever  Mgr.  McDevitt,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
Catholic  education  is  entitled  to  such 
consideration  as  is  habitually  accorded  to 
the  statements  of  specialists  speaking  on 
subjects  which,  in  the  French  locution, 
they  have  made  their  own.  Our  readers 
will  accordingly  do  well  to  reflect  on  the 
point  broached  in  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  Monsignor's  annual  report  of 
the  parochial  schools  of  the  Philadelphia 
archdiocese : 

We  should  declare  that  any  recognition  which 
officials  of  the  State  or  Boards  of  Education 
may  accord  to  Catholic  schools  is  neither  a 
favor  nor  a  concession  nor  an  indulgence.  Every 
right,  privilege,  concession  or  favor  accorded 
to  public  schools  should  be  granted  equally  to 
Catholic  schools  that  conform  to  the  educational 
requirements  put  down  by  State  laws.  We 
should  teach  our  Catholic  people  their  rights, 
even  though  there  is  only  a  remote  chance 
of  obtaining  them.  Constant  vigilance  and 
unyielding  courage  should  characterize  our 
educational  policy.  Unless  we  ward  off  further 
encroachments  upon  our  rights  in  matters 
educational,  we  may  lose  those  which  we  already 
possess. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  our  non-Catholic  neighbors  once 
more  that,  so  long  as  Catholics  are  taxed 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  they 
have  as  much  right  to  criticise  the 
conduct  of  them  as  have  the  most  in- 
veterate anti-Catholics  in  the  country. 
The  utterly  untenable  position  of  the 
Florida  bigots  should  not  be  allowed  to 
obtain  in  any  other  part  of  this  none 
too  enlightened  land. 

"Cowardly  and  criminal"  is  one  char- 
acterization of  President  Wilson's  policy 
in  regard  to  the  Mexican  situation.  Vacil- 
lating and  blundering  would  be  our 
description  of  it.  Our  Government  did 
not  seem  to  know  what  had  best  be  done 
in  this  grave  matter,  and  from  the  outset 
managed  to  do  the  worst  possible.  An 
opportunity  was  presented  to  the  Pres- 


ident of  learning  the  exact  truth  as  to 
the  religious  situation  down  there,  but  he 
declined  it.  Matrimonial  matters  seem 
to  have  left  him  no  time  for  a  problem 
which  demanded  his  own  best  attention 
and  the  most  competent  counsel  of  his 
cabinet.  He  himself  took  an  inveterate 
prejudice  against  Huerta,  and  his  Secretary 
of  State  became  no  less  prepossessed  in 
favor  of  Villa.  And  now,  with  a  new 
Secretary,  comes  the  climax  of  ineptitude — 
the  recognition  of  the  revolutionist  Car- 
ranza,  from  whom  no  one  who  is  familiar 
with  his  record  expects  the  pacification 
of  Mexico.  His  pledge  "to  protect  the 
persons  of  native  and  foreign  clergymen 
who  do  not  mix  in  the  political  life  of  the 
country"  is  an  insult  to  the  public  intel- 
ligence. His  "protection"  will  be  just 
what  it  has  been  all  along,  and  he  will 
be  the  sole  judge  as  to  what  constitutes 
mixing  in  political  life.  Opposition  to  his 
infamous  tyranny  will  mean  treason  to 
his  government,  and  resistance  of  oppres- 
sion will  stand  for  interference  in  politics. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
situation  in  Mexico  has  been  rendered 
worse  instead  of  better,  and  surely  it 
was  bad  enough. 

If  President  Wilson  is  informed  about 
what  Venusitano  Carranza  has  done  in 
Mexico,  his  action  is  unaccountable.  If  he 
is  not  informed,  his  ignorance  is  without 
the  least  palliation. 


The  opinion  having  been  advanced  that, 
owing  to  the  war,  Socialism  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  dead  issue,  Mr.  David  Goldstein 
comes  to  the  fore  in  a  recent  issue  of 
America  with  an  altogether  different  con- 
clusion. He  declares  that  "Socialism  is 
still  an  aggressive  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  nationalist  principle  to  be 
grafted  into  Socialism  will  win  many  who 
have  stood  aloof  from  the  principle  that 
workingmen  have  no  country;  while  the 
extension  of  Governmental  functions  con- 
sequent upon  the  fortunes  of  war,  supplies 
added  propaganda  material  to  the  advo- 
cates of  paternalism.  On  the  other  hand, 
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those  who  cling  to  Internationalism  are 
determined  to  work  all  the  harder  in  the 
interest  of  their  cause.  No,  the  fight  of 
Socialism  against  things  Catholic  has  not 
ended.  There  is  merely  a  realignment  of 
the  materialist  forces  taking,  place." 

Mr.  Goldstein  is  in  a  position  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  question  of  the 
present  status  of  that  evil  cause.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  while 
Socialism  may  draw  back  for  a  while,  it 
will  strike  out  again,  the  more  forcefully 
if  in  the  interval  its  foes  have  compla- 
cently slept  at  their  post. 


The  recent  submission  to  the  Church 
of  two  more  Anglican  clergymen — -the 
Rev.  Henry  Poskitt,  M.  A.,  senior  curate 
of  St.  Hilda's,  Leeds;  and  the  Rev. 
Cecil  Farrar,  B.  A.,  second  curate  of  St. 
Saviour's  in  the  same  city — recalls  the 
tradition  of  that  nursery  of  converts.  The 
writer  of  "  Et  Caetera"  in  the  London 
Tablet  thus  outlines  it:  "In  1846  Richard 
Gell  Macmullen,  curate  of  St.  Saviour's, 
set  the  example  which  has  been  followed 
down  to  this  day.  He  entered  the  priest- 
hood, and  became  a  Canon  of  West- 
minster. Some  five  years  passed,  and 
then,  on  the  evening  of  April  2,  1851, 
seven  Anglican  clergymen  knelt  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Anne's,  Leeds  (the  old 
pro-cathedral),  to  make  their  profession 
of  faith.  Two  of  these,  Mr.  Minster  and 
Mr.  Richard  Ward,  had  been  vicars  of 
St.  Saviour's;  and  Mr.  Crawley  (after- 
ward O.  M.  I.),  Mr.  Rooke  (afterward 
O.  P),  and  Mr.  Combs  had  been  curates 
there.  With  these  five  knelt  William  P. 
Neville,  later  of  the  Oratory;  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lewthwaite,  who  had  resigned  the 
vicarage  of  Clifford,  Yorkshire,  and  who 
afterward  labored  for  long  years  as  a 
Father  of  Charity  indeed  among  London's 
poor. 

"Father  Newman  came  from  Birming- 
ham to  receive  these,  and  also  various 
members  of  the  St.  Saviour's  congregation. 
'It  was,'  he  said,  'an  affecting  thing  that 
he  happened  to  be  there  on  that  occasion 


speaking  to  them.  It  was  some  years 
ago  the  grace  of  God  had  made  him  a 
Catholic,  and  on  the  very  day  of  his 
conversion  what  was  happening  in  this 
town?  Why,  the  very  day  when  he  was 
being  led,  as  he  trusted  and  believed,  by 
the  grace  of  God  to  embrace  the  Faith, 
that  was  the  very  time  the  church  of  St. 
Saviour  was  opened.  When  that  was 
taking  place  here,  he  was  being  received 
into  the  Church  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  off.  Therefore  it  was  to  him  a 
circumstance  of  special  interest,  now  that 
he  was  thrown  back  to  the  period  of  his 
own  conversion,  to  see  in  the  event  of 
that  day  a  sort  of  reward  of  what  God 
led  him  to  do  then,— to  see  that  he  had 
been  the  instrument,  in  part,  of  doing 
what  had  been  now  done.'  After  further 
elaborating  the  link — 'this  remarkable 
connection  between  St.  Saviour's  Church 
being  opened  and  his  own  conversion,'— 
Dr.  Newman  begged  the  prayers  of  his 
hearers  for  the  neophytes,  and  that  all 
those  who  had  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  erection  of  St.  Saviour's  might  be 
brought  into  the  Fold." 


The  general  intention  for  the  month 
of  October,  recommended  and  blessed  by 
his  Holiness  the  Pope  for  the  Apostleship 
of  Prayer — namely,  "The  Souls  of  Chil- 
dren,"— -furnishes  the  Rev.  James  J.  Daly, 
S.  J.,  with  a  theme  suited  to  his  pen 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Canadian 
Messenger.  Fr.  Daly  combines  in  rare 
proportion  the  poet's  insight  with  the 
theologian's  knowledge,  to  which,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  paragraph,  is 
added  no  small  share  of  burning  and 
shining  zeal.  He  is  speaking  of  that  sorrow- 
ful necessity  whereby  scandal  cometh: 

Is  there  any  sadder  or  more  tragic  sight  on 
this  earth  than  that  of  a  child  who  has  learned 
evil,  so  to  say,  before  his  time?  At  the  age  when 
normal  childhood  looks  at  you  with  the  straight, 
fearless,  sinless  gaze  of  an  archangel,  the  spoiled 
child  turns  upon  you  eyes  in  which  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  smoulders  balefully.  Some 
vision  of  sin  has  visited  him,  owing  to  the  care- 
lessness or  indifference  or  depravity  of  his  elders, 
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and  it  has  stricken  hi;  soul  to  the  roots.  : .  . 
To  rob  a  child  of  his  divine  life  is  almost 
tantamount  to  robbing  him  of  his  natural 
goodness  and  all  those  natural  aids  which 
dispose  straying  souls  to  respond  to  the  gentle 
stirrings  of  grace.  The  child  whose  precocity 
is  evil  is  a  fearful  spectacle,  from  his  very 
helplessness.  Satan  takes  advantage  of  the 
child's  feebleness  to  make  his  impious  conquest 
all  the  more  signal  and  complete.  That  boy  or 
that  girl  is  "but  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown 
away"  and  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
world.  The  Angel  of  that  child,  who  always  sees 
the  face  of  his  Father  in  heaven,  wi'l  be  a  stern 
accuser  of  him  who  did  this  nameless  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  consoling  to 
reflect,  with  the  author,  that  "wise  parents, 
and  wise,  patient,  self-sacrificing  teachers 
of  children — -these  will  be  in  high  places 
when  Christ  comes  to  judge." 


Students  of  sociological  and  industrial 
problems  will  be  interested  in  some 
recommendations  recently  made  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
of  New  York  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  that  city.  Briefly,  the  Bureau  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  minimum 
wage  or  salary  upon  which  a  family  of 
five  can  be  adequately  sup'ported  or 
maintained  is  eight  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  and  eighteen  cents  ($840.18).  This 
amount  is  somewhat  higher,  if  we  re- 
member well,  than  that  suggested  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan  in  "A 
Living  Wage";  but  the  increased  cost 
of  living  at  present  will  account  for  any 
difference  in  the  estimates.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  families  for  whose 
maintenance  the  sum  mentioned  is  declared 
necessary  are  supposed  to  be  those  of 
unskilled  laborers  in  cities  or  large  towns. 
In  smaller  towns  and  villages,  no  doubt, 
a  somewhat  lower  wage  is  made  to  serve 
the  purpose. 

What  seems  a  thoroughly  well  authen- 
ticated supernatural  cure  was  lately 
effected  at  Holywell,  Wales,  through  the 
intercession  of  St.  Winifrid.  An  Irishman 
named  Patrick  O'Neill,  aged  forty-four, 
suffering  from  an  accident  which  broke 


one  of  his  legs  in  three  places  and  crushed 
the  other,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine,  and  was  carried  by  attendants 
to  the  miraculous  well.  While  in  the 
water,  praying  fervently  for  relief,  he 
suddenly  became  unconscious.  On  recover- 
ing his  senses,  he  found  that  the  power 
of  motion  had  returned  to  his  injured 
limbs.  He  rose  from  the  well,  dressed 
himself  without  assistance  and  walked 
back  to  the  hospice  on  the  hill,  leaving 
his  crutches  behind  him.  It  should  be 
stated  .that  after  treatment  in  various 
hospitals  he  was  able  to  move  about, 
but  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  he 
always  suffered  pain.  He  required  constant 
assistance  from  others,  but  after  his  cure 
he  was  able  to  help  invalid  pilgrims  to 
approach  the  well. 

Thus  do  present  day  marvels  confirm 
the  many  prodigies  wrought  at  St.  Win- 
ifrid's  shrine  when  faith  was  livelier  and 
pilgrims  more  devout. 


Those  who  have  presumed  to  upbraid 
the  Pope  for  not  publicly  condemning 
the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
and  the  massacres  which  accompanied  it, 
would  do  well  to  read  an  article — it  is 
an  exceptionally  able  one — contributed  to 
the  current  Nineteenth  Century  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Moyes,  D.  D.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Pope  and  the  German  Atrocities," 
and  is  the  first  of  two  short  papers  dealing 
with  the  Vatican  in  relation  to  the  World 
War.  After  pointing  out  that  no  judicial 
decision  is  possible  until  both  sides  to 
the  great  conflict  have  been  fairly  heard, 
Mgr.  Moyes  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
Report  of  Lord  Bryce's  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  and  reminds  his  readers  that, 
however  much  the  Pope  may  be  personally 
convinced,  if  he  is  to  act  officially  and  judicially, 
it  is  plain  that  he  can  not  base  an  accusation 
upon  what  is,  despite  its  excellence,  an  ex  parte 
statement,  emanating  from  one  side  only  of 
the  belligerent  parties.  As  Pope,  he  is  bound 
to  await  such  testimony  as  can  be  offered  in 
their  defence  by  the  accused  nationalities.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  Pontiff  in  his 
position  could  do  otherwise.  At  least,  one  can 
realize  that,  if  the  ca.se  were  reversed,  and  if — 
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per  itnpossibile—our  troops  had  been  accused 
of  similar  excesses,  the  Catholics  of  the  British 
Empire  would  have  felt  it  keenly — more  keenly 
than  one  could  easily  put  into  words! — if  the 
Holy  See  had  proceeded  to  launch  a  public 
denunciation  against  the  honor  of  our  army, 
solely  on  the  strength  of  a  report  drawn  up  by 
our  adversaries. 

That  is  only  to  say  that  the  Holy  See  can  not 
be  asked  to  depart  from  its  traditional  methods, 
and  that  if  it  brings  charges  of  barbarism  and 
immorality  against  a  nation  it  must  be  in  a 
position  to  substantiate  them  by  judicial  proof; 
and  consequently  it  is  bound  to  use  the  same 
measure  of  inquiry,  and  the  same  judicial 
methods  of  procedure  in  investigating  them, 
that  it  usually  does  in  dealing  with  the  more 
important  matters — the  causa  maiores — which 
in  matters  ecclesiastical  are  constantly  being 
brought  to  its  cognizance.  Who  does  not  see 
that  the  means  or  opportunity  of  holding  any 
such  investigation  and  of  hearing  authentic 
witnesses  from  both  sides  lie  completely  outside 
the  power  of  the  Pope  during  the  turmoil  of 
the  present  moment?  What  is  of  still  greater 
moment  is  that  we  may  find  that  a  condemna- 
tion by  the  Holy  See,  such  as  its  critics  have 
called  for,  may  be  really  impossible,  except  by 
involving  the  Pope  in  judgments  upon  issues 
of  political  fact  which  do  not  belong  to  his 
cognizance  at  all. 

Catholic  persons  ought  to  know  that' 
the  Holy  Father  does  not  render  decisions 
offhand,  or  intervene  in  secular  matters 
without  necessity.  Protestant  persons  who 
are  expecting  him  to  pass  judgment  on 
political  facts  before  they  are  sub- 
stantiated are  deceiving  themselves.  Not 
until  peace  has  been  restored  will  the 
truth  on  many  matters  come  to  light. 
As  to  the  Report  of  Lord  Bryce's  Com- 
mission, although  it  is  far  more  reliable 
than  anything  which  could  be  gathered 
from  the  ordinary  columns  of  the  press, 
no  intelligent,  fair-minded  person  can 
regard  it  as  conclusive  evidence.  The 
German  authorities  assert  that  certain 
of  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  it  cites 
were  led  into  "the  most  enterprising 
mendacities";  and  affirm  that  some 
persons  said  to  have  been  massacred  are 
still  living  in  Germany,  where  they  are 
being  treated  not  less  humanely  than 
are  German  soldiers  in  captivity  among 
the  Allies, 


In  his  proclamation  designating  Thurs- 
day, the  25th  of  November  next,  as  a 
day  of  national  thanksgiving  and  prayer, 
President  Wilson  writes:  "The  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  of  such  a  time  have 
done  much  to  quicken  our  national  con- 
sciousness, and  deepen  and  confirm  our 
confidence  in  the  principles  of  peace  and 
freedom  by  which  we  have  always  sought 
to  be  guided.  Out  of  darkness  and 
perplexities  have  come  firmer  counsels 
of  policy  and  clearer  perceptions  of  the 
essential  welfare  of  the  nation.  We  have 
prospered  while  other  peoples  were  at 
war;  but  our  prosperity  has  been  vouch- 
safed us,  we  believe,  only  that  we  might 
the  better  perform  the  functions  which 
war  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
perform." 

One  can  not  help  wondering  how  these 
and  other  words  of  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
Proclamation  will  be  interpreted  abroad, 
and  what  comments  will  be  made  upon 
them,  especially  in  Germany. 


An  essayist  in  the  Youth's  Companion 
has  been  discussing  the  courtesy  that 
should  be-  displayed  at  home,  and  in 
one  paragraph  calls  attention  to  a  very 
common  mistake: 

Men  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  there 
is  something  insincere  about  little  social  con- 
ventions; that  manners  are  a  fence  built  up  to 
mark  our  distance  from  those  we  do  not  love; 
that  true  affection  is  rather  blighted  than 
fostered  by  trivial  attentions  that  spring  from 
a  thoroughly  artificial  basis.  Of  course  that  is 
a  mistake.  Courtesy  is  only  consideration  for 
others,  and  lack  of  courtesy  and  any  ease  that 
comes  from  it  are  founded  primarily  in  consid- 
eration for  oneself.  The  theory  that  courtesy 
should  be  dropped  at  home  really  means  that 
we  do  not  need  to  consider  those  we  love  as 
we  consider  strangers. 

A  thoroughly  erroneous  theory,  of 
course.  Our  own  have  every  right  to  all 
the  little  acts  of  kindness,  attention,  and 
consideration  of  which  we  are  capable, — 
a  much  greater  right  than  have  the  casual 
acquaintances  or  mere  strangers  in  whose 
behalf  those  acts,  are  most  frequently 
performed, 


Our  Lady  of  the  Snow. 


BY    VINCENT    FISHER. 


JTjfAR  in  the  Northland  where  the  tempests  rage 

Amid  the  dawn-like  glaciers'  white  glow, 
Nature  has  etched  a  comely  virgin  face 

That  natives  call  "Our  Lady  of  the  Snow." 
All  the  long  day  she  watches  o'er  their  toil, 

Heedless  of  blinding  storm  or  bitter  gale; 
And  travellers  may  never  lose  their  way, 

Knowing  her  eyes  look  down  upon  the  trail. 

So  we  amid  the  whirlwind  of  this  world, 

Where  bitter  winds  of  passion  fiercely  blow, 
Should  look  across  the  fury  of  the  squall 

To  our  Protectress,.  "  Lady  of  the  Snow." 
And,  be  the  tempter  mighty  as  the  storm, 

Her  smiling  face  will  guide  us  tenderly 
Along  the  path  of  purity  and  light 

That  leads  to  God  and  to  eternity. 


How  John  Messmer  Won  His  Way. 

BY    MARY    E.    MANNIX. 
(CONCLUSION.) 

RS.  MESvSMER  and  Jennie 
went  to  Ohio  to  spend  the 
summer  with  a  cousin.  This 
was  after  the  surrender  of 
Santiago,  when  their  minds  felt  in  some 
degree  relieved,  and  their  anxiety  about 
the  dear  ones  in  Cuba  was  not  so  keen 
as  it  had  been  a  few  weeks  before. 

"John  is  such  a  strong  fellow,"  his 
mother  would  say;  "and  I'm  sure  he 
will  be  very  prudent  about  drinking 
water,  and  all  that." 

Then  news  came  that  the  regiment  was 
returning  home;  and  they  began  to 
make  preparations  to  go  to  Philadelphia, 
where  Mrs.  Messmer  had  a  sister,  and 
where  she  hoped  both  father  and  son 
would  be  allowed  to  recruit.  Her  other 


children  were  established  in  the  vicinity, 
and  she  counted  on  the  family's  being 
reunited  for  a  short  time,  at  least.  They 
saw  by  the  papers  that  the  transport 
had  already  started;  that  it  was  due 
on  a  certain  day.  Then  there  was  delay: 
it  had  not  been  heard  from,  and  the 
hearts  of  mother  and  daughter  were 
filled  with  new  anxiety. 

One  evening,  as  they  were  all  seated  on 
the  piazza,  that  sometimes  welcome  and 
often  dreaded  messenger,  the  telegraph 
boy,  made  his  appearance  bearing  his 
ubiquitous  yellow  envelope.  It  was  a 
summons  from  the  Captain  to  hasten  to 
Montauk.  It  read: 

"Come  as  soon  as  possible.  John  down 
with  fever." 

The  next  morning  found  them  on  their 
way.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
they  reached  Montauk.  It  had  been  an 
intensely  hot  journey;  they  were  almost 
exhausted.  To  add  to  their  anxiety,  the 
Captain  was  not  there  to  meet  them; 
and  they  began  to  fear  that  he,  too, 
might  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fever. 
It  was  almost  dark  when  they  arrived. 
No  one  seemed  able  to  give  them  any 
information,  and  they  walked  helplessly 
about  for  some  time,  until  suddenly  they 
espied  a  burly  Negro  standing  beside  an 
army  ambulance. 

"Are  you  waiting  for  some  one?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Messmer. 

"I  was,  lady;  but  they  haven't  come. 
Leastways  I  can't  find  'em." 

"Do  you  know  Captain  Messmer, — 
can  you  take  us  to  his  quarters?"  asked 
the  lady. 

"Don't  know  as  I  do;  but  I  reckon  I 
can  find  him,  lady.  This  here  camp  is 
pretty  big,  and  I'm  a  stranger  myself; 
but  if  you're  willin'  to  ride  round  till  we 
come  across  him,  I'll  take  you." 

The    ladies    readily    assented    to    this 
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proposition,  and  for  the  next  hour  were 
driven  up  hill  and  down  dale,  through 
heaps  of  dust  and  hundreds  of  ruts  and 
holes,  till  night  fell  with  the  blackness 
which  portends  a  severe  storm,  and  they 
began  to  think  they  would  never  be  able 
to  find  the  Captain.  But  just  as  they 
were  about  to  despair  they  heard  the 
sound  of  a  familiar  voice.  Jennie  leaned 
out  of  the  ambulance,  calling,  "Papa! 
papa!"  The  next  moment  she  was  in 
her  father's  arms. 

He  had  not  received  their  telegram. 
Everything  was  as  yet  in  confusion  at 
Montauk. 

They  followed  him  to  his  tent,  meant 
for  one  person  only,  and  were  glad  to 
find  shelter  there.  He  soon  reassured 
them  about  John,  saying  that  there  was 
no  immediate  danger,  but  also  informing 
them  that  they  could  not  see  the  boy  till 
next  morning.  To  this  his  wife  demurred 
at  first;  but  when  the  Captain  explained 
that  the  hospital  tents  were  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  that  visitors  were 
not  allowed  there  after  dark,  she  made 
no  further  protest. 

The  Captain  then  took  them  over  to 
the  mess  tent,  where,  seated  on  cracker 
boxes,  they  drank  tea  from  tin  cups  and 
ate  bread  and  butter  with  a  hungry 
relish.  Then  he  conducted  them  again 
to  his  tent,  which  he  made  over  to  them 
for  the  night,  retiring  himself  to  that 
of  another  officer.  Exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  worry,  they  wrapped  themselves  in 
his  army  blankets  and  slept  as  well  as 
they  could  for  the  great  heat  until 
morning.  About  midnight  it  began  to 
rain  heavily,  but  fortunately  no  water 
penetrated  the  tent.  The  sun  was  already 
blazing  when,  after  another  light  repast, 
they  went  eagerly  forth  to  visit  the 
beloved  son  and  brother. 

"Ah!    that  can't  be  John — our  John!" 

"It  is  John,  Fanny." 

The  Captain's  arms  were  around  his 
wife;  while  poor  Jennie  leaned,  sobbing, 
against  her  mother. 


"Cry  all  you  want  to,"  said  the  homely 
but  kind-hearted  nurse.  "The  boy  don't 
know  a  bit  of  you,  anyway;  though  he's 
been  calling  'Mother!'  and  'Jennie!'  ever 
since  he  come  in." 

But  the  girl  checked  her  sobs. 

"How  long  has  he  been  here?"  she 
inquired. 

"Five  days,"  was  the  reply.  "He  was 
took  with  fever  on  the  transport,  and 
he's  been  ravin'  nearly  ever  since.  But 
he's  not  been  violent  ever.  This  is  a  fine 
place  he's  in.  He's  fortunate,  Miss." 

Jennie  looked  about  her.  It  was  not  so 
bad,  compared  with  what  she  had  already 
seen,  or  what  her  father  had  witnessed 
when  he  wandered  about  for  two  long 
days  all  over  the  Point,  seeking  his  boy. 

But  there  were  three  others  in  the 
tent:  one  at  the  foot  of  John's  cot, 
looking  even  more  pallid  and  gaunt  than 
her  brother ;  and  two  on  the  opposite 
side,  who  seemed  to  be  recovering, — at 
least  there  were  signs  of  intelligence  in 
their  wasted  eyes. 

Mrs.  Messmer  had  sunk  on  her  knees 
beside  the  bed. 

"John,  Johnnie!"  she  pleaded,  kissing 
the  thin  yellow  hand.  "Don't  you  know 
me, — don't  you  know  mother?" 

The  boy  gazed  at  her  vacantly.  His 
lips  were  dry  and  black,  his  nostrils 
pinched  and  quivering,  his  eyes  glittering 
and  restless.  He  looked  like  a  worn  and 
wasted  old  man. 

Some  one  fetched  a  box  and  made  her 
sit  down.  Jennie  knelt  beside  her;  the 
Captain  moved  to  the  foot  of  the  cot. 
The  doctor  came  in  and  spoke  in  a  low 
tone  to  the  nurse. 

Mrs.  Messmer  turned  to  him. 

"O  doctor!  can  he  not  be  moved?" 
she  asked.  "Can't  we  have  him  some 
place  by  himself?" 

"There  is  no  place,  Madam,"  he  said, 
gravely.  "He  is  well  situated  for  the 
present.  There  are  only  four  in  this  tent 
altogether." 

Mrs.  Messmer  looked  around  her. 

"All  boys?"   she  inquired. 
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"All  boys,"  was  the  answer.  "And 
all  worse  off  than  your  son,  if  you  look 
at  it  rightly;  for  the  other  mothers  can 
not  come  to  theirs." 

"Oh,  I  am  ungrateful!"  sobbed  the 
Captain's  wife. 

•  "When  will  he  be  well  enough  to  move, 
doctor?"  whispered  Jennie. 

He  looked  at  her  compassionately. 

"I  am  afraid  he  will  not  live  the  day 
through,"  was  the  slow  reply. 

Doctor  James  had  gauged  Miss  Jennie 
well.  She  neither  trembled  nor  wept,  but 
regarded  him  for  an  instant  with  tightly 
closed  lips.  Then  she  asked: 

"Will  he  be  conscious  again?" 

"He  may;  I  can  not  say,"  replied  the 
doctor. 

"We  are  Catholics.  He  would  want  to 
receive  the  sacraments.  Is  there  a  priest 
anywhere  about,  doctor?"  she  inquired. 

"There  are  several  at  Montauk,  if  one 
could  find  them.  But  it  is  so  hard  to  do 
that,  they  are  in  such  demand." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Messmer  uttered  a  little 
cry.  The  dying  boy  had  stretched  forth 
his  hand;  he  was  smiling.  "Mother!" 
he  said,  and  two  big  tears  coursed  down 
the  gaunt,  pale  cheeks. 

Jennie  clutched  the  doctor's  arm. 

"Is  it  a  sign  of  death?"  she  asked. 

"It  may  be,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Jennie!  Jennie!"  murmured  a  faint 
voice  from  the  bed.  He  had  seen  her. 
But  Jennie  was  gone. 

Up  and  down  between  the  long  rows 
of  tents  she  flew  rather  than  ran,  asking 
everyone  she  met  if  he  could  tell  her 
where  a  priest  might  be  found.  Some  of 
those  whom  she  encountered  offered  to 
assist  her,  others  pointed  out  possible 
places  where  she  might  find  the  object 
of  her  search;  and  finally  a  red-headed, 
good-natured-looking  sergeant  conducted 
her  to  one  who  was  just  issuing  from  a 
large  hospital  tent.  He  accompanied  her 
at  once.  John  was  still  conscious,  but 
very  languid.  To  her  loving  greeting  he 
reached  forth  a  trembling  hand,  which 
she  kissed  again  and  again.  Then  she 


led  her  frightened  mother  away.  Until 
she  saw  the  priest,  the  poor  woman  had 
not  realized  her  son's  imminent  danger. 

When  the  visitors  left  the  tent,  a  screen 
was  placed  about  the  bed,  and  the 
penitent  was  practically  alone  with  the 
confessor  and  his  God.  A  few  moments 
later  the  priest  came  out,  smiling. 

"He  is  ready,"  he  said.  "In  fact,  he 
was  ready  before  I  came." 

As  they  stood  for  a  moment  outside 
the  tent,  an  orderly  advanced  with  a 
letter,  which  he  gave  to  the  Captain. 

"It  is  for  you,  Fanny,"  he  said,  handing 
it  to  his  wife. 

"Oh,  it  is  from  John — from  Cuba!" 
she  whispered,  in  a  choking  voice.  "Read 
it,  Jennie:  I  can  not." 

The  girl  opened  it  with  unsteady 
fingers.  It  was  the  letter  written  after 
the  battle,  with  which  our  readers  are 
already  familiar.  She  read  it  aloud,  but 
in  a  hushed  tone  of  voice.  There  was 
not  a  dry  eye  in  the  group  when  she 
had  finished. 

"Father,"  she  said,  handing  the  priest 
the  dollar  bill  which  was  inclosed  in 
John's  letter,  "will  you  say  the  Mass 
to-morrow?  And,  oh,  remember  my  poor 
brother!"  Then  she  ran  away  and  hid 
herself  for  a  few  moments  behind  the 
tent;  presently  returning,  with  red  eyes 
but  a  cheerful  countenance.  "I  do  not 
believe  God  will  let  John  die,"  she  said. 
"I  believe  he  will  get  well,  he  is  so  good!" 

However  illogical  this  reasoning,  it 
comforted  her  hearers,  who  all  declared 
when  they  went  back  to  the  sufferer  that 
he  looked  better.  And  so  he  did,  and  so 
he  was.  From  that  moment  he  began 
to  improve;  in  a  fortnight  he  was  able 
to  be  moved. 

During  that  fortnight  Jennie  showed 
herself  to  be  a  veritable  angel  of  mercy 
throughout  the  camp.  Her  gratitude 
for  the  recovery  of  her  brother  was  so 
great,  and  her  sympathy  for  the  poor 
fellows  who,  like  him,  were  suffering, 
but,  unlike  him,  had  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  loving  care  of  friends 
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and     relatives,     was    so    deep     that    she 
devoted  herself  to  their  service. 

And  John's  cup  of  happiness  was  full. 
The  overflowing  drop  was  added  when, 
on  the  day  before  their  departure  for 
Philadelphia,  his  father  came  in  to  tell 
him  that  he  himself  had  been  appointed 
colonel,  at  the  same  time  placing  a  large 
official  envelope  in  the  boy's  hand.  It 
was  John's  appointment  as  lieutenant, — 
subject  to  his  passing  a  satisfactory 
examination  when  able  to  undergo  it. 
That  he  did  so  is  a  matter  of  recent 
history.  He  is  now  in  the  Philippines. 
He  has  won  his  way. 


The  Story  of  Remington  Bridge. 


BY    WALTER    R.   JOHNSON. 


tNE  afternoon,  many  years  ago,  I 
took  a  walk  in  Hyde  Park,  London; 
and,  having  no  special  errand,  I 
wandered  about  wherever  chance  led  me. 
Having  become  a  little  tired,  I  took  a 
seat  on  one  of  the  comfortable  benches 
along  the  bank  of  the  Serpentine  River; 
for  that  is  the  name  of  the  little  stream 
of  water  which  runs  through  the  beauti- 
ful park.  While  I  was  sitting  there,  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  splendid 
bridge,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  things 
of  its  kind  that  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
made  so  light  and  yet  so  strong,  and  its 
proportions  were  of  such  wondrous  beauty, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  rather  the  work  of 
some  fairy  hand  than  of  any  human 
architect.  I  had  never  before  heard  of 
the  bridge  nor  of  its  builder;  and,  notic- 
ing that  an  old  gentleman  was  sitting 
beside  me,  I  asked  him  about  them.  He 
replied: 

"You  see  the  name  on  the  bridge,  do 
you  not?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "I  see  the  word 
'Remington,'  in  gilt  letters,  across  the 
middle  arch." 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "Remington;  that  is 
the  name  of  the  builder.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  him?" 


"No,"  said  I, — "not  that  I  know  of. 
I  am  a  stranger  here." 

"Well,  if  you  have  a  little  spare  time, 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  the  bridge  and 
something  of  the  man  who  built  it.  It 
is  interesting,  I  assure  you.  I  happen  to 
know  all  the  details.  You  will  not  mind 
if  I  give  them  in  my  own  rough  fashion." 

So  the  old  gentleman  related  the  follow- 
ing story,  which  I  give  in  his  own  words 
as  I  remember  them. 

A  young  man,  born  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  the  son  of  a  poor  carpenter, 
lost  his  father  when  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  father  was  killed  by  an  accident 
in  hauling  lumber;  and  the  son  inherited 
all  the  property  he  left,  which  was  but 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  son, 
now  left  alone,  supposed  that  he  would 
soon  be  as  rich  as  Croesus;  for,  as  he  had 
seldom  in  his  life  had  more  than  one 
dollar  in  his  possession,  the  fact  that  he 
now  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  made 
him  feel  like  a  Rothschild. 

Soon  after  his  father's  death  he  resolved 
to  go  to  England  and  try  to  become 
eminent.  Passionately  fond  of  architecture, 
he  decided  to  be  an  architect.  It  took  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  take  him  from 
Ohio  to  New  York,  still  more  to  take  him 
to  London;  therefore,  when  he  reached 
there  he  found  himself  with  only  a  few 
shillings  in  his  pocket.  When,  a  little 
later,  his  stock  of  money  was  reduced  to 
scarcely  a  shilling,  he  left  the  hotel  where 
he  had  been  staying,  and  rented  a  room 
in  a  still  smaller  one,  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  which  was  kept  by  a  widow. 
In  the  meantime  he  tried  his  best  to  get 
some  employment  in  the  neighborhood. 
His  landlady  agreed  to  trust  him  until 
his  prospects  were  improved. 

Day  after  day  he  went  about  in  search 
of  work,  but  could  get  none.  His  pref- 
erence wras  for  some  architectural  em- 
ployment; but  wherever  he  applied,  he 
met  with  such  answers  as  these:  "We 

have    more    laborers    now    than    we    can 
t 

employ."-    "We    must    employ    our    own 
countrymen    first." — "Come    again,    and 
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perhaps  we  can  find  something  for  you 
to  do." 

A  good  many  did  not  pay  even  the 
slightest  attention  to  him;  and  some,  as 
soon  as  they  found  that  he  was  an  Amer- 
ican, actually  told  him  that  they  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  Now 
that  the  young  man  had  not  money 
enough  to  take  him  back  to  America,  or 
even  to  support  him  in  London,  he  found 
himself  in  a  state  of  despair.  At  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  in  that  year,  he  got 
a  promise  of  work  from  a  wood- dealer  in 
Woolwich,  who  said  that  he  would  make 
him  a  kind  of  overseer  over  his  lumber. 
The  wood  business  proved  a  failure,  how- 
ever, and  the  young  man  tried  to  get 
work  as  a  common  journeyman  carpenter; 
but  even  then  he  could  get  nobody  to 
employ  him. 

About  the  first  of  October,  his  landlady 
told  him  that  she  could  not  possibly 
furnish  him  a  room  any  longer.  The 
young  man  was  now  almost  in  despair, 
and,  as  a  last  resort,  he  thought  he  would 
make  a  bold  stroke  by  going  to  the 
wealthiest  architect  in  the  West  End  of 
London,  and  asking  him  to  employ  him 
in  the  very  humblest  way  he  pleased,  so 
that  he  might  earn  money  enough  to 
support  himself.  The  wealthy  man  looked 
at  him  proudly,  and,  as  he  coldly  turned 
his  back  upon  him,  said,  "  Help  yourself , 
young  fellow!" 

"Help  yourself"  proved  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  him,  and  he  determined  that 
he  would  do  the  best  he  could  to  carry 
out  that  advice,  though  it  had  come 
from  a  very  unsympathetic  heart. 

December  arrived,  and  yet  the  poor 
young  man's  prospects  seemed  even  darker 
than  they  had  been  three  months  before. 
On  the  sixteenth  day  of  that  month,  which 
was  a  beautiful  winter  day,  he  was  going 
through  Hyde  Park  on  his  way  to  Oxford 
Street.  Having  become  tired  by  the  long 
journey — for  he  had  not  money  enough 
to  ride  in  an  omnibus — he  dropped  down, 
from  weariness,  on  a  bench  by  the  wayside. 
While  sitting  there,  his  mind  became 


filled  with  gloomy  thoughts;  and,  the 
prospect  of  getting  employment  seeming 
to  be  growing  darker  all  the  time,  he 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He 
began  preparing  to  jump  into  the  Ser- 
pentine River,  just  at  the  deepest  place. 
He  thought  that  nobody  had  seen  him; 
and  yet,  even  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
jumping,  he  heard  some  one  call  to  him, 
saying : 

"I  know  what  you  are  about  to  do, 
young  man.  Is  there  no  other  help  for 
you  than  this  ? ' ' 

The  young  man  was  very  much  startled 
at  these  words,  which  had  been  spoken 
by  one  of  the  workmen  in  charge  of  the 
Park.  The  would-be  suicide  immediately 
began  to  weep;  and  when  the  man  saw 
how  much  he  was  affected,  he  had  com- 
passion on  him  and  said: 

"Come  to  my  house,  and  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
help  you  out  of  your  difficulties.  Never 
again  think  of  taking  your  life.  It  is 
cowardly  as  well  as  wicked." 

A  little  later  the  two  were  together  in 
the  man's  house,  when  these  words  were 
spoken,  in  a  fatherly  way,  to  the  young 
American : 

"You  did  wrong  to  leave  your  native 
country  without  having  some  prospect 
of  employment  here.  But  you  have  done 
a  much  greater  wrong  in  trying  to  put  an 
end  to  your  life.  Now,  as  you  are  in 
want  of  work,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to 
help  you,  though  you  must  remember 
that  much  depends  on  helping  yourself. 
Take  heart  again!" 

The  young  man  took  courage  at  these 
words,  and  repented  of  the  wicked  act 
he  had  been  about  to  commit.  The  kind- 
hearted  man  then  found  out  what  was 
the  young  American's  favorite  employ- 
ment; and  told  him  that  for  a  long  time 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hyde  Park 
had  been  endeavoring  to  have  a  bridge 
erected  over  the  Serpentine  River,  by 
which  both  parts  of  the  Park  should  be 
drawn  more  closely  together.  The  bridge, 
besides,  should  be  an  ornament  to  the 
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Park,  and  not  merely  something  to  answer 
a  useful  end.  A  good  many  architects 
had  submitted  plans  to  the  Board,  but 
none  of  them  seemed  to  promise  a  bridge 
sufficiently  beautiful  and  cheap,  and  all 
of  them  had  been  rejected.  The  man 
promised  that  he  would  do  what  he  could 
for  his  young  friend  in  case  he  should 
make  a  model,  and  try  to  build  the  bridge 
himself. 

Now  this  gave  the  young  American  a 
good  deal  of  hope.  That  night  he  scarcely 
slept  a  wink;  and  the  next  morning  he 
went  to  the  workshop  of  a  cabinet-maker, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  on  his 
first  arrival  in  London,  and  of  whom  he 
asked  permission  to  use  his  tools  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  model.  The  cabinet- 
maker looked  as  if  he  had  no  confidence 
in  what  his  young  friend  proposed  to 
do;  but  he  possessed  a  good  heart,  and 
determined  that  in  any  case  he  would 
not  discourage  him. 

Having  soon  finished  the  model,  the 
young  man  took  it  to  the  person  who  had 
the  kindness  first  to  mention  the  subject 
to  him,  and  who,  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, had  been  the  instrument  in  saving 
his  life.  For  two  weeks  he  had  to  wait 
before  the  decision  was  arrived  at  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees;  but  the  young  Amer- 
ican's model  was  accepted. 

But  what  could  he  do  toward  building 
the  bridge?  That  was  the  great  thing 
now.  He  had  not  a  dollar  to  his  name, 
and  could  not  get  credit.  Sixteen  different 
architects  refused  to  lend  their  assistance, 
and  it  was  the  seventeenth,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Brown,  who  permitted  him 
to  have  the  services  of  a  dozen  of  his 
regular  workingmen,  there  being  no  im-  ' 
mediate  use  for  them  in  his  shop  at 
the  time. 

Day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  he 
worked  on  the  bridge.  By  and  by  it  was 
finished,  and  multitudes  came  from  all 
parts  of  London  to  see  it.  Of  course,  you 
suppose  that  the  young  man  received  a 
handsome  remuneration.  You  are  mis- 
taken, however;  his  only  recompense 


for  making  the  bridge  was  the  privilege 
of  putting  his  name,  "Remington,"  in 
gilt  letters,  over  the  middle  arch.  The 
fact  that  his  model  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Board,  however,  led  people  to 
loan  him  as  much  money  as  was  necessary, 
and  induced  Mr.  Brown  to  let  him  have 
the  services  of  his  workingmen,  without 
paying  anything  immediately,  but  prom- 
ising to  do  so  afterward. 

Hyde  Park  is  filled  with  people  on 
Sundays.  Seeing  the  name  on  the  bridge, 
they  began  to  inquire  about  Remington; 
found  that  he  was  a  young  foreigner, 
and  wondered  at  the  beautiful  work  he 
had  executed.  They,  therefore,  applied 
to  him  for  designs,  and  before  a  year  had 
passed  by  Remington  had  more  orders 
for  magnificent  houses,  splendid  bridges, 
and  all  kinds  of  structures  than  he  could 
attend  to.  His  fortune  was  soon  made, 
and  in  course  of  time  he  became  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  citizens 
of  the  great  city  to  which  he  had  come 
as  a  penniless  stranger. 


Visiting  Cards. 


The  origin  of  visiting  cards  has  long 
been  attributed  to  LoUis  XV.,  of  France. 
Later  researches  prove  that  in  1572  a 
nobleman  named  Giacomo  Contarini  em- 
ployed a  small  square  of  parchment, 
with  his  name  and  arms,  to  communicate 
with  his  brother,  a  student  of  Padua  Uni- 
versity. In  Bologna,  too,  professors  used 
to  nail  a  scrap  of  paper,  with  their  name, 
on  the  door  of  their  studies  when  they  did 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  From  Italy 
the  usage  of  cards  spread  to  France;  and, 
as  they  were  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
rich,  they  were  beautifully  ornamented 
with  drawings,  miniature  paintings,  ara- 
besques, and  mottoes.  Only  toward  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  they 
become  objects  of  common  use.  Now- 
adays, they  are  probably  regarded  by 
many  as  an  almost  necessary  element  of 
the  little  social  amenities  of  life. 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


— A  history  of  ,the  French  pioneers  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  by  Mr.  John  Finley,  has 
just  been  published  by  Smith  &  Elder,  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  entitled  "The  French  in  the  Heart 
of  America." 

— "The  Catholic  Home  Annual"  for  1916 
contains  86  pages  of  useful  and  interesting 
reading  matter,  besides  attractive  illustrations. 
This  popular  annual  is  now  in  its  33d  year. 
It  is  published  by  the  Benzigers. 

— -In  "Storied  Italy"  (to  be  published  soon 
by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser 
describes  old  Roman  palaces  and  the  home  life 
of  their  occupants;  and  relates  many  interesting 
stories  of  both, — stories  that  will  be  new  to  the 
vast  majority  of  readers,  and  that,  needless  to 
add,  are  charmingly  told. 

— It  will  give  pleasure  to  a  host  of  readers, 
young  and  old,  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Mary  T. 
Waggaman's  delightful  story,  "White  Eagle," 
is  now  ready  in  attractive  book  form.  It  makes 
a  volume  of  210  pages,  uniform  with  "Billy 
Boy"  and  "The  Secret  of  Pocomoke,"  and  has 
a  frontispiece  picture  of  the  hero.  As  a  holiday 
gift  book  for  Catholic  boys  and  girls  nothing 
could  be  better. 

— From  Frederick  Pustet  &  Co.  comes  a 
romantic  operetta  in  five  acts,  by  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Klarmann,  A.  M.;  as  also  the  vocal 
score  thereof,  by  Charles  A.  O.  Korz.  The 
scene  of  the  operetta,  which  is  called  "A  Vision," 
is  the  region  of  the  Middle  Rhine;  the  time,  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  work  is,  of 
course,  thoroughly  Catholic  in  tone.  The 
versification,  without  being  notably  excellent, 
is  fairly  good;  and  the  music,  we  presume,  is 
an  adequate  interpretation  of  the  varied  senti- 
ments of  the  several  songs. 

— Fr.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.  J.,  publishes  nine 
stories  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Goddess  of 
Ghosts,"  of  which  the  English  printers  have 
made  a  beautiful  book.  Just  what  public  these 
tales  will  attract,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  should 
be  a  public  almost  as  familiar  with  Greek  as 
English,  having  at  the  same  time  its  French 
always  in  readiness,  and  not  to  be  taken  by 
surprise  by  German  or  Italian.  Thus  equipped 
linguistically,  this  public  needs  also  intellectual 
perception  of  no  mean  order,  and  spiritual 
understanding  to  a  degree.  The  narrow  circle 
t  hus  qualified  will  probably  find  in  this  rare 


work  pleasure  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  else- 
where in  English  literature;  and,  being  capable 
of  such  enjoyment,  they  will,  no  doubt,  react 
to  its  supernatural  suggestions  to  their  soul's 
gain.  For  sale  in  the  United  States  by  P.  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons.  Price  not  given. 

— We  learn  from  the  London  Athenwum  that, 
just  before  the  war,  Lord  Dunsany  discovered 
a  new  poet  in  an  Irish  peasant,  Francis  Ledwidge, 
who  had  been  a  farm  laborer,  and  later  a 
scavenger  of  the  roads  of  his  native  County 
Meath.  "Songs  of  the  Fields,"  Mr.  Ledwidge's 
first  volume,  to  be  published  soon,  will  contain 
an  Introduction  by  Lord  Dunsany. 

—Part  XI.  of  "Roma,"  by  the  Rev.  Albert 
Kuhn,  O.  S.  B.,  D.  D.,  continues  the  description 
of  the  basilicas  or  churches  of  early  Christian 
Rome,  and  begins  an  account  of  the  monuments 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  text  is  uniformly 
interesting;  and  the  illustrations,  besides  being 
well-chosen,  are  skilfully  printed.  The  work 
(which  is  published  by  Benziger  Brothers)  will 
be  completed  in  eighteen  parts. 

— In  "Sir  Christopher  Leighton"  Mrs.  Bellamy 
Storer  has  given  us  a  study  of  our  own  times, — 
first,  a  presentation  of  certain  forms  of  false 
philosophy;  and,  secondly,  their  logical  devel- 
opment in  action.  As  Cardinal  Gibbons  says 
in  a  preface:  "It  is  a  book  which  deals  most 
effectively  with  the  vagaries  that  nowadays  so 
abuse  the  public  ear.  It  makes  plain  how  unfit 
for  the  man  of  the  workaday  world,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  sordid  and  criminal,  are  and 
must  be  such  Isms;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  shown  how  the  originators  and  apostles  are 
kept  from  a  thoroughgoing  adoption  of  their 
own  tenets  by  the  saving  instincts  and  whole- 
someness  of  mind  and  heart  which  they  owe 
to  the  very  teachings  they  now  disparage." 
The  second  part  of  the  book,  the  story  proper, 
moves  along  quickly,  and  interest  is  sustained. 
Considerable  skill  of  character  portraiture  will 
be  noted.  B.  Herder,  publisher. 

— The  fiction-lover  who  demands  action — 
and  plenty  of  it — in  his  novels  will  have  nothing 
to  complain  of  while  perusing  "A  Rogue  by 
Compulsion,"  by  Victor  Bridges  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons).  The  book's  sub-title  is  "An  Affair  of  the 
Secret  Service";  and  the  affair  in  question  has 
to  do  with  the  activities  of  some  German  spies 
in  England  prior  to  the  actual  breaking  out  of 
the  Great  War,  and  subsequent  to  the  escape 
from  prison  of  an  unjustly  condemned  inventor. 
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There  are  occasional  unconventionalities  in 
both  the  language  and  the  love-making  of  the 
narrative;  but  the  average  reader  will  probably 
forgive  these  because  of  the  stirring  interest 
of  the  tale,  in  which,  by  the  way-,  there  is  no 
particular  religious  tone. 

— We  welcome  a  reprint  of  "Sermon  Plans 
on  the  Sunday  Epistles,"  by  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Carroll.  The  new  edition  is  prepared  by  the 
Very  Rev.  W.  M.  Cunningham,  V.  F.,  and 
issued  by  the  Kingscote  Press,  3  Dyer's  Build- 
ings, Holborn  Bars,  London,  E.  C.  (No  price 
is  given.)  These  sermon  plans  are  homiletical  in 
character.  An  idea  of  their  quality  can  be  got 
from  the  following  brief  paragraph: 

Times  have  changed  but  little  since  St.  Paul,  trembling 
for  the  faith  and  virtue  of  his  little  flock  in  the  midst  of  an 
unbelieving  and  giddy  generation,  wrote  to  them  so  earnestly 
and  so  practically.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  sin  there  is  but  one 
way,  and  one  way  only — avoid  the  occasions.  Avoid  those 
who  instil  doubts  into  your  minds  with  specious  reason- 
ings,— empty-headed  fools  who  talk  for  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing their  own  voice,  reckoning  little  the  harm  they  do. 
Avoid  above  all  those  whose  speech  is  of  things  that  can  not 
be  mentioned  without  sin;  carefulness  about  speech  will  keep 
the  mind  and  heart  pure.  Remember  you  are  the  children 
of  the  light, — the  light  of  faith,  that  guides  our  steps  so 
surely  and  so  safely,  leading  us  on  into  the  paths  of  "good- 
ness and  justice  and  truth." 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

_  Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Sir  Christopher  Leighton."     Maria  Longworth 

Storer.     $i. 

"White  Eagle."     Mary  T.  Waggaman.     75  cts. 
"Felix   O'Day."     F.    Hopkinson   Smith.     $1.35. 
"A  Book  of  English  Martyrs."     E.  M.  Wilmot- 

Buxton,   F.   R.   Hist.   S.     $1.10. 
"The     Bowmen     and     Other     Legends     of     the 

War."    Arthur  Machen.    75  cts. 
"  Popular  Sermons  on  the  Catechism."    Bamberg- 

Thurston,  Vol.  III.    $1.60. 
"The    Burden    of    Honor."      Christine    Faber. 

75   cts. 

"The  Scissors  Book."     William  Ludlum.     $i. 
"Mary's  Meadow  Papers."     $1.25. 
"The  Happy  Phrase."    Edwin  Hamlin  Carr.    $i. 
"The   Wondrous   Childhood   of    the   Most   Holy 

Mother    of    God."      Blessed     John    Eudes. 


"The    Heart    of    a    Man."      Richard    Aumerle 

Maher.    $1.35. 
"The   Glad    Hand   and   Other   Grips   on   Life." 

Humphrey   Desmond.     50  cts. 
"Life    of    George    Washington,    the    Father    of 

Modern      Democracy."        Very      Rev.      J. 

Boyle.     $i. 

"Collected   Poems."     Conde   B.    Fallen.     $1.35. 
"A    Primer   of    Peace   and    War."     Fr.    Charles 

Plater,   S.  J.     85   cts. 
"The  Democratic  Rhine-Maid."    Franklin  Kent 

Gifford.     $1.25. 
"What    a    Man    Wills."     Mrs.    G.    De    Horne- 

Vaizey.     $1.35. 
"The  Missions  and  Missionaries  of  California." 

Fr.  Z.  Engelhardt,  O.  F.  M.    Vol.  IV.    $3. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Charles  Waldron,  of  the  diocese  of  Des 
Moines;  and  Rev.  Charles  Charroppin,  S.  J. 

Mother  M.  Pancratia,  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto; 
and  Sister  M.  Angelica,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Mr.  Frank  Tremmel,  Mr.  Peter  O'Connor, 
Dr.  Otto  Pinth,  Mrs.  Susan  Woodside,  Mr. 
James  Lanagan,  Mrs.  Mary  Roper,  Mr.  August 
Vanderboke,  Mrs.  Neal  Lenahan,  Mr.  Albert 
Savignac,  Mrs.  Maria  Dunn,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Widmeier,  Mr.  William  Ratchford,  Mrs.  'Susan 
Gonzalez,  Mrs.  Johanna  Reddy,  Mr.  Henry 
Hempen,  Mrs.  Anne  Early,  Mr.  John  Lambert, 
Mrs.  Ellen  Hardiman,  Mr.  George  Alakasky,  Mr. 
John  Downs,  and  Mr.  James  Gouran. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 
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Our  Lady  of  November. 


BY  DENIS  A.  MCCARTHY. 


IN  sad  November  when  the  dead  leaves  lie 

In  dull  brown  heaps  along  the  streets  and  ways, 
O  Mother  dear,  to  thee  we  send  a  cry 

For  hope  and  comfort  through  the  dreary  days! 
For  now  the  shadow  of  the  Winter  falls 

All  dismally  on  Autumn's  creaking  car, 
And  every  woodland,   every  field  recalls 

How  fleeting  life  and  all  its  pleasures  are. 

And,  like  to  children  in  a  dark'ning  room 

(Wee  folk  who  vaguely  fear  the  gath'ring  night), 
Here  in  the  dying  year's  fast  falling  gloom, 

We  cry  to  thee,  O  Mother  dear,  for  light, — 
For  light  and  love  and  tendance,  and  the  thought 

That,  though  the  shadows  of  this  life  increase, 
Thou  wilt  be  near  us — -thou  whom  we  have 
sought — 

With  heav'nly  comfort  and  with  holy  peace! 


Patron  Saints. 


BY     WILLIAM     P.    H.    KITCHIN,    PH.  D. 


UR  holy  Church  is  so  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  spiritual 
dangers  we  run  that  she 
wishes  every  moment  of  our 
lives  to  be  guarded  by  the  protection 
of  the  saints,  and  every  act  to  be  sanc- 
tified by  their  imitation.  Every  temple 
or  chapel  erected  by  her,  every  institution 
or  society  founded  by  her,  is  dedicated 
to  God  under  the  patronage  of  some 
great  saint.  Thus  the  cathedral  church  of 
Rome  is  dedicated  to  St.  John,  that  of 
Venice  to  St.  Mark,  that  of  Paris  to  the 


Blessed  Virgin,  that  of  New  York  to  St. 
Patrick.  Similarly,  the  manifold  institu- 
tions wherein  Catholic  zeal  exerts  itself 
have  all  their  special  patron  and  inter- 
cessor before  the  throne  of  God.  And 
every  form  of  Catholic  endeavor  possesses 
some  glorious  son  or  daughter  of  the 
Church,  who  signalized  himself  or  herself 
in  that  particular  branch  of  well-doing. 
Thus  charitable  institutions,  such  as 
hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  and  homes  are 
generally  called  by  the  names  of  the 
great  philanthropists  of  the  Church, — 
for  instance,  St.  Antonino  of  Florence, 
St.  Thomas  of  Villanova,  St.  Vincent. 
Seminaries  and  missionary  colleges  are 
usually  named  after  the  Twelve  Apostles 
and  their  worthy  rivals  in  later  ages,  like 
St.  Boniface,  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  St. 
Francis  Xavier.  Hospitals  and  medical 
societies  are  put  under  the  protection 
of  St.  Luke  or  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian, 
who  were  themselves  doctors.  And  edu- 
cational establishments  are  named  after 
the  great  scholars  and  teachers  of 
Catholicism,  such  as  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Bona- 
venture,  Venerable  Bede. 

The  trustful  and  childlike  piety  of  the 
Middle  Ages  believed  that  the  citizens  of 
heaven  were  interested  in  every  phase  of 
men's  lives,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
trade,  profession  or  occupation  that  did 
not  boast  a  special  patron;  while  certain 
diseases  were  thought  to  be  cured  and 
certain  visitations  warded  off  through  the 
intercession  and  agency  of  particular 
saints.  Thus  St.  Andrew  was  the  patron 
of  fishermen;  St.  Isidore,  of  husbandmen; 
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St.  Christopher,  of  porters;  St.  Mark, 
of  lawyers;  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian 
of  doctors;  St.  Joseph,  of  carpenters; 
St.  Crispin,  of  shoemakers;  St.  Vitus, 
of  actors;  St.  Gregory,  of  singers;  St. 
Dismas  (supposed  name  of  the  good 
thief),  of  criminals  condemned  to  death. 
St.  Apollonia  was  believed  to  cure  tooth- 
ache; St.  Blaise,  sore  throat;  SS.  Clare 
and  Lucy,  sore  eyes;  while  St.  Benedict 
preserved  his  clients  from  poison,  and  St. 
Hubert  from  the  bite  of  mad  dogs. 
"Men,"  says  Montalembert,  "lived  in  a 
tender  and  intimate  familiarity  with  those 
forefathers  whom  God  had  evidently  called 
to  Himself,  and  whose  sanctity  the  Church 
had  proclaimed.  From  the  king  and  the 
Pontiff  to  the  poorest  workman,  each  had 
a  special  protector  in  heaven;  and  in 
the  battles,  dangers  and  sorrows  of  life 
these  holy  friendships  exercised  a  most 
consoling  and  strengthening  influence."  * 

The  Church,  then,  always  wished  and 
she  still  wishes  that  every  child  of  hers 
should  receive  at  baptism  the  name  of 
some  saint,  in  order  to  be  thus  put 
under  his  protection  and  dedicated  to 
him.  The  patron  saint,  reader,  whose 
name  you  assumed  on  becoming  a  child 
of  Christ  has  thus  a  special  interest  in 
you,  since  you  have  been  consecrated  to 
him  from  your  very  birth.  His  power 
will  overshadow  you,  his  prayers  will 
plead  for  you;  "and  you,  on  your  part, 
are  expected  to  look  up  to  him,  and  to 
strive  (in  some  measure  at  least)  to 
imitate  him.  You  have  not  made 
your  own  some  great  saint's  name  merely 
for  convenience'  or  custom's  sake;  no, 
you  have  vowed  your  life  to  God 
under  that  saint's  patronage;  you  have 
promised — if  not  in  so  many  words,  at 
least  tacitly — to  frame  your  existence 
after  the  model  presented  by  him. 

How  glorious  are  those  saints,  how 
noble  and  soul-inspiring  their  lives,  how 
magnificent  the  achievements  of  those 
servants  of  God  whose  names  are  com- 
monly given  to  Catholic  boys!  For 

*     "Vie  de  S.   Elizabeth."     Introduction,  p.  144. 


instance,  St.  Patrick,  the  great  apostle  of 
Ireland.  It  is  a  grand  name  for  a  boy 
to  bear;  it  is  almost  a  talisman  against 
infidelity;  for  is  not  St.  Patrick  just  as 
powerful  and  as  eager  to  protect  the  boys 
of  to-day  as  he  was  to  protect  their  elder 
brothers  in  the  past? 

So,  too,  St.  John,  the  Beloved  Disciple, 
who  reclined  on  Jesus'  breast.  Apropos  of 
his  name,  Eusebius,  writing  in  the  fourth 
century,  remarks:  "By  love  and  admira- 
tion for  him,  and  in  the  hope  of  being 
dear  to  the  Lord  even  as  he  was, 
the  faithful  delight  to  take  his  name." 
Similarly  St.  Joseph,  the  spotless,  who 
bore  the  Infant  Saviour  in  his  arms;  St. 
Peter,  chief  of  the  Apostles,  who  started 
our  Church  on  its  career  of  conquest  and 
beneficence;  SS.  Stephen  and  Lawrence, 
SS.  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  SS.  Francis 
and  Vincent,  SS.  Thomas  and  Benedict,— 
these  are  some  of  the  heroes  and  bene- 
factors of  humanity  most  commonly 
proposed  to  Catholic  boys  as  models  to 
revere  and  imitate.  Of  all  degrees  and  all 
ranks  and  all  walks  of  life  are  they;  and 
no  matter  what  virtue  or  disposition  or 
vocation  we  may  prize  most,  we  can  find 
it  admirably  exemplified  in  the  life  of 
some  saint. 

In  the  same  way,  how  beautiful  are  the 
names,  how  sweet  and  winsome  the 
characters,  of  those  saints  usually  selected 
as  patrons  for  Catholic  girls!  First  and 
foremost  comes  Mary,  the  spotless  Mother 
of  our  Redeemer,  who  spent  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  in  Christ's  company. 
Every  child  is  dear  to  her  for  the  sake  of 
her  Son ;  and  she  will  exercise  all  a  mother's 
care  and  thought,  all  a  mother's  trembling 
interest  and  watchfulness  in  favor  of 
those  little  ones  dedicated  to  her  and 
called  by  her  sweet  name.  One  would 
fancy  that  a  Catholic  parent  need  never 
be  uneasy  about  a  child  consecrated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  so  powerful  is  her 
name  to  uplift  and  to  inspire  and  to 
sanctify.  After  the  Mother  of  God  come 
the  virgins  and  matrons  of  the  Church, 
Catherine  and  Agnes,  Lucy  and  Agatha, 
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Margaret  and  Elizabeth,  whose  lives  were 
devoted  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
service  of  men.  How  glad  parents  ought 
te  to  have  such  models  to  propose  to 
their  children!  How  consoled  that  these 
mighty  patrons  who  forever  stand  before 
our  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  feel  an 
interest  in  their  little  girls  and  exercise 
a  protection  over  them! 

Unfortunately,  however,  some  unwise 
parents  adopt  quite  a  different  view. 
They  wish  to  signalize  their  children  by 
giving  them  some  rare  and  outlandish 
name, — a  name  that  has  only  singularity 
to  recommend  it,  and  was  most  likely 
culled  from  the  pages  of  some  silly  novel 
or  fashion  journal.  This  name  is  never, 
of  course,  a  saint's  name;  and  so  we 
see  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  Catholic 
mother  giving  her  child  a  name  devoid 
of  all  religious  significance,  and  equally 
empty  of  all  inner  grace  and  inspiring 
associations.  Thus  they  prefer  "Myrtis" 
or  "Myrtle"  to  Mary,  alone  spotless 
amongst  the  daughters  of  Eve;  "Pearl" 
to  Margaret,  forgetting  the  many  pearls 
of  great  price  who  made  famous  the 
latter  beautiful  name;  "Ruby"  to  Rose, 
alive  with  memories  of  the  sweet  little 
saint  of  Lima;  "Dodo"  to  Dorothy, 
"the  gift  of  God."  Considered  as  mere 
vocables,  the  saints'  names  are  by  far 
the  prettier  and  more  attractive,  while 
their  religious  value  and  uplifting  force 
can  not  be  expressed  in  the  frigid  terms 
of  earthly  arithmetic.  Such  preference 
of  the  profane  and  frivolous  to  the 
religious  argues  not  only  weak  faith  but 
also  lack  of  balance  and  common-sense 
in  the  person  operating  so  strange  a 
selection. 

In  the  case  of  boys,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  bestow  on  them  the  names  of  successful 
worldlings  whose  record  is  sometimes  any- 
thing but  clean,  and  most  of  whose  lives 
would  never  stand  a  search-light.  Assur- 
edly these  or  any  similar  titles  are  not 
the  names  to  give  to  any  Catholic  boy. 
Many  of  these  successful  soldiers  and  men 
of  the  world  were  among  the  basest  of 


mankind;  nearly  all  have  deep  stains  on 
their  scutcheons ;  practically  none  can  lay 
claim  to  remarkable  virtue.  They  were 
of  the  earth,  earthy;  worldly  prosperity 
was  their  sole  aim,  and  they  were  never 
nicely  scrupulous  as  to  methods.  For  a 
Catholic  parent  to  propose  these  as  models 
to  his  child  by  giving  to  that  child  their 
names  is  nothing  short  of  deplorable.  The 
name  a  child  bears  twines  around  the 
innermost  fibres  of  his  being;  it  becomes 
part  and  parcel  of  himself;  unconsciously 
he  clings  to  it,  grows  to  love  it,  moulds 
all  his  actions  into  a  certain  accord  with 
it;  and  if  the  ideal  it  sets  before  him  be 
low  and  sordid,  into  what  depths  of 
human  imperfection  may  he  not  be  fated 
to  sink? 

For  this  very  reason  the  Catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  lays  down  that 
children  are  always  to  be  baptized  under 
the  name  of  some  saint.  "A  name,"  it 
says,  "is  given  to  the  baptized  child 
taken  from  one,  who  for  eminent  holiness 
has  been  placed  amongst  the  saints;  by 
this  means  it  will  come  to  pass  that  each, 
from  the  similarity  of  the  name,  will  be 
stimulated  to  the  imitation  of  virtue  and 
sanctity.  .  .  .  Consequently,  those  are  to 
be  severely  blamed  who  have  a  liking  for 
pagan  names — names  too  often  of  most 
criminal  personages — and  give  them  to 
their  children.  And  it  is  only  too  evident 
what  little  esteem  they  have  for  Christian 
piety  when  they  are  so  charmed  by  the 
memory  of  evil  men  as  to  wish  their  names 
to  be  constantly  resounding  in  the  ears 
of  the  faithful."* 


*    Pars  20..   De  Bapt.  n.   60,  61. 


would  be  too  easy,  heaven  too 
lightly  gained,  if  the  victor's  crown  could 
be  won  by  a  single  struggle.  In  that  battle 
the  heart's  best  blood  must  be  drained; 
the  wearied  soul  must  stand  to  its  arms 
again  and  yet  again.  There  will  be  many 
an  apparent  truce,  and  perhaps  many 
a  sore  defeat,  before  the  end,  which 
sometimes  seems  so  far,  is  won  at  last. 
— Christian  Reid, 
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The  Maker  of  Wax  Flowers. 


BY    ANNA    T.  SADLIER. 


I. 


SS7/ARCIA   HONAN  had  established 
*S5 

herself    on-  Garden    Street,    in    a 

small  two-story  house,  with  gable 
facing  toward  the  street,  and  a 
stoop — screened  by  a  rose-covered  trellis — 
where  one  might  sit  on  a  summer  day  to 
catch  the  breezes  from  the  Bay.  Here  was 
a  veritable  haven  to  the  young  woman, 
who  had  passed  through  many  trials  in 
her  native  country  of  Ireland, — the  death 
of  her  near  relatives  and  poverty.  From 
this  latter  evil  she  had  fled,  in  company 
with  a  faithful  old  servant  who  had  been 
her  nurse.  The  latter  fell  grievously  ill, 
however,  and  died  in  mid-ocean;  so  that 
Marcia  landed,  in  desperate  loneliness. 
She  had  a  single  letter  to  a  prosperous 
merchant  of  Manhattan,  Mr.  Herman 
Jansen.  Marcia' s  father,  a  lawyer,  had 
been  closely  associated  in  a  business  way 
with  this  .gentleman,  attending  to  legal 
practice  for  him,  which  arose  from  Jansen's 
many  ships  upon  the  ocean.  The  New 
Yorker  had  once  visited  Dublin  and 
been  entertained  in  a  lavish  fashion  by 
Mr.  Honan,  who  had  since  fallen  upon 
evil  times  and  lost  his  fortune.  It  had 
been  then  agreed  between  him  and  his 
daughter  that  together  they  should  emi- 
grate to  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands. 
But,  his  health  suddenly  failing,  he  advised 
Marcia  to  carry  out  that  p1an  after  his 
death,  and  provided  her  with  a  letter  to 
Mynheer  Jansen. 

When  Marcia  presented  the  letter  at 
the  merchant's  house,  where  she  found  him 
seated  with  his  wife  in  the  drawing-room, 
the  cautious  New  Yorker  read  it  care- 
fully and  accorded  its  bearer  something 
of  the  same  deliberate  scrutiny  that  he 
might  have  given  to  a  curious  animal. 
He  introduced  her  to  his  wife,  and  the 
two  interested  themselves  to  the  extent  of 
finding  her  a  lodging  with  a  worthy  old 


Dutch  couple  of  few  words  and  remarkable 
impassivity.  They  gave  up  to  their  lodger 
their  entire  dwelling,  with  the  exception 
of  two  rooms  near  the  kitchen.  They  kept 
the  premises  clean,  and  cooked  the  meals. 
Mr.  Jansen  further  permitted  Marcia 
to  use  his  name  as  a  reference  in  the 
event  of  seeking  employment;  and  his 
wife  invited  her  to  a  cold  and  formal 
dinner.  This  was  the  limit  of  their  response 
to  that  letter  wherein  the  dying  man 
poured  forth  his  whole  soul  to  one  whom 
he  believed  to  be  a  warm  friend. 

Marcia  sighed  as  she  remembered  her 
father's  impulsive  generosity,  and  how  he 
would  have  acted  under  similar  circum- 
stances. But,  dismissing  the  matter  from 
her  mind,  she  set  about  carrying  into 
effect  the  plan  which  occurred  to  her  as 
a  means  of  support.  She  put  up  in  her 
window  the  following  sign,  which  she  had 
written  out  in  a  fair,  round  hand:  "Marcia 
Honan,  late  of  Great  Britain,  now  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  maketh  and  teacheth  the 
following  curious  works — namely,  artificial 
fruits  and  flowers  and  other  waxworks, 
nuns'  work,  filigree,  pencil  work  upon 
muslin,  all  sorts  of  needlework  and  raising 
of  paste,  as  also  printing  upon  glass  and 
transparencies  for  sconces,  with  other 
works.  If  any  young  gentlewomen,  or 
others,  are  inclined  to  learn  any  or  all 
of  the  above-mentioned  works,  they  may 
be  carefully  taught  and  instructed  in  the 
same  by  the  above-mentioned  Marcia 
Honan.  Inquire  within." 

This  done,  she  sat  down  and  waited 
patiently,  though  patience  was  not  her 
particular  virtue.  She  had  a  clear-cut 
face,  with  delicate  features  and  colorless 
complexion,  eyes  of  an  indefinite  hue, 
darkening  under  pressure  of  excitement. 
Her  twenty-seven  years  of  life -had  taught 
her  many  things,  some  of  which  were 
expressed  in  those  eyes, — sentiment,  sym- 
pathy, and  the  power  of  endurance. 
Having  tried  the  experiment  before  when 
teaching  for  a  short  time  at  the  convent, 
she  had  learned  to  bear  with  the  dulness 
of  those  who  came  to  be  instructed  in 
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the  useful  or  ornamental  handicrafts 
named  in  her  prospectus.  Her  keen  sense 
of  humor  made  itself  manifest  as  she 
recalled,  while  waiting,  the  efforts  of 
clumsy  fingers  in  fashioning  counterfeit 
presentments  of  flower  or  fruit,  or  the 
disastrous  results  that  had  attended  ex- 
periments in  raised  paste. 
•  It  was  a  tranquil  morning 'in  early  June 
when  the  first  pupils  came.  Marcia  had 
been  previously  waited  on  by  the  respective 
parents  to  arrange  for  hours  and  terms; 
so  that  the  teacher  knew  what  to  expect, 
and  was  gratified,  moreover,  by  the  result 
of  her  experiment.  For  the  applicants 
had  numbered  a  score  and  a  half,  and 
had  come  in  great  part  from  the  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  citizens  of  the  colony. 
It  was  Marcia's  intention  to  divide  the 
learners  into  classes  of  four  or  five,  giving 
each  an  hour  every  day,  and  keeping 
the  workers  in  the  various  materials 
separate. 

The  quaint  town  was  just  then  taking 
on  the  garment  of  summer,  in  the  trees 
that  lined  the  shaded  streets,  or  shed 
their  blossoms  to  form  a  dainty  carpet 
for  the  feet.  The  sky  showed  softest  hues 
of  pink,  as  Marcia  sat  amongst  the  roses 
on  her  stoop  and  waited;  and  these  tints 
deepened  into  purple  toward  the  horizon,  or 
dispersed  into  fleecy  clouds  of  white,  that, 
rising,  dappled  all  the  blue  empyrean. 

Of  those  whom  Marcia  ushered  into 
the  class-room,  and  divided  into  bands 
for  the  hours  between  nine  in  the  morning 
and  five  in  the  afternoon,  allowing  only 
one  hour  for  the  noon  recess,  there  are 
but  two  who  have  any  special  connection 
with  this  narrative,  and  who,  therefore, 
may  be  singled  out.  The  first  of  these 
was  a  very  important  little  personage, 
especially  in  her  own  estimation.  For, 
besides  being  the  daughter  of  a  councillor 
and  local  magnate,  she  had  some  claim 
to  be  considered  amongst  the  beauties 
of  the  place,  and  had  been  favorably 
mentioned  by  the  brilliant  company  that 
gathered  about  the  gubernatorial  party 
whose  headquarters  were  at  the  newly 


christened  Fort  William.  Carolyn's  hair 
was  of  flaxen  hue;  she  said  her  admirers 
compared  it  to  ripe  corn.  Her  eyes  were 
startlingly  blue,  and  her  cheeks  rivalled 
the  cherries  which  grew  in  such  profusion 
in  a  certain  locality  as  to  cause  it  be 
named  "the  road  through  the  cherry 
trees."  This  brilliancy  of  color  might 
well  have  been  regarded  as  beautiful, 
had  it  not  been  counterbalanced  to  the 
close  observer  by  the  highness  of  the 
cheek  bones  and  a  certain  hardness  of 
expression. 

Carolyn,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest 
to  arrive,  was  almost  from  the  first 
antagonistic  to  the  teacher.  While  she 
saw  no  beauty  in  the  colorless  skin,  eyes 
of  indefinite  hue,  and  hair  that  seemed 
to  pale  beside  her  own,  she  had  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  the  delicacy  of  Miss  Honan's 
features,  and  even  those  subdued  tints 
which  she  despised,  offered  a  rebuke,  or 
at  least  a  violent  contrast,  to  her  own 
attractions.  These  sentiments  were  grad- 
ually to  develop  into  active  hostility  under 
the  loudly  expressed  admiration  of  many 
of  the  pupils  for  a  teacher  who  exercised 
over  them  an  almost  magnetic  control. 

Marcia,  on  the  opening  day,  had  no 
particular  impression  of  that  pupil  save 
admiration  for  the  freshness  of  her  color- 
ing; but  as  time  went  on  she  was  amused, 
half  annoyed,  at  the  airs  of  importance 
which  Carolyn  gave  herself,  and  a  belief 
in  her  supremacy,  over  her  associates, 
which  Marcia  calmly  set  aside. 

The  only  other  seeker  after  learning 
whom  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  name 
was  of  very  different  calibre.  Small  and 
squat  in  her  quaint  attire  of  linsey-woolsey, 
a  cap  upon  her  head,  Susanna  Brett  was 
a  Dutchwoman  by  nationality  and  a 
servant  by  avocation.  She  had  come 
hither  with  but  one  modest  ambition — 
to  learn  the  making  of  raised  paste.  Since 
she  was  the  only  one  whose  tastes  ran  in 
that  direction,  and  since  she  was  con- 
siderably older  than  the  others,  Marcia 
assigned  to  her  an  hour  of  instruction 
alone,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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II. 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasant  sight  to 
watch  those  various  pupils  at  their  task, 
divided  into  classes,  sorting  over  the  silks 
and  wools,  reds  and  greens  of  innumerable 
shades — Prussian  blues  and  canary  yellows ; 
or,  more  fascinating  still,  those  who 
fashioned  artificial  fruits  or  flowers,  ab- 
sorbed in  that  gentle  handicraft  which 
was  so  much  in  the  mode  of  that  day. 
"Each  of  this  latter  class  of  pupils  was 
provided  with  a  box  captivating  in  its 
contents.  Sheets  of  myriad-colored  wax, 
thin  and  shining;  powder  of  various  tints, 
tiny  cakes  of  paint,  wire  and  small  scissors. 
Such  were  the  common  appliances  with 
which  were  constructed  many  a  dainty 
rose,  crimson,  yellow  or  pink;  violets, 
crocuses,  dahlias  or  water  lilies;  or  lilies, 
mystic  symbol  of  One  "who  feedeth 
among  the  lilies,  till  the  day  break  and 
the  shadows  retire."  With  keen  delight, 
those  eager  scholars  saw  growing  under 
their  hands  cherries,  plums,  apples  or 
peaches,  almost  real  in  appearance.  Over 
all  this  work  Marcia  presided,  and  her 
long,  white  fingers  had  a  magical  skill 
and  deftness  in  moulding  the  wax  or 
giving  form  and  delicate  beauty,  just  as 
her  needle  wrought  the  most  charming 
effects  in  silk  or  wool,  or  her  brush  made 
marvellous  traceries  on  glass  or  trans- 
parencies. For  the  teacher  had  a  poet's 
fancy  and  an  artist's  eye,  imparting  a 
soul  to  each  of  these  mechanical  arts. 

Nevertheless,  the  lesson  in  the  day 
which  Marcia  found  most  restful  was 
that  in  which  she  had  Susanna  Brett  for 
her  sole  pupil,  and  with  the  comparatively 
uninteresting  materials  of  raised  paste. 
The  pupil  was  willing  and  docile;  and 
Marcia  felt  her  quaint  personality  to  be 
a  relief  from  the  flippancy,  the  exuberant 
good  spirits,  and  the  self-complacency 
which  characterized  many  of  her  other 
scholars.  To  Susanna,  the  finished  spec- 
imens of  fruit  or  flower  which  stood  about 
the  room  were  an  unfailing  subject  of 
wonder  and  delight.  "Ach,  but  they  are 
then  beautiful!"  she  would  exclaim,  sur- 


veying them  with  a  broad  smile  of  satis- 
faction. But  she  never  could  be  persuaded 
to  touch  even  the  scraps  and  leavings  with 
which  Marcia  would  have  encouraged 
her  to  try  her  prentice  hand.  "That  work," 
she  declared,  "is  not  for  such  fingers  as 
mine."  And  no  doubt  it  was  as  well  that 
Susanna  realized  her  limitations;  for  even 
the  ornamental  portions  of  raised  paste, 
the  leaves,  flowers  and  arabesques,  were. 
a  stumbling-block  and  a  snare  to  the 
otherwise  capable  Dutchwoman. 

During  the  last  checkered  years  of  her 
existence,  Marcia  had  fortunately  gained 
patience  which  enabled  her  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  honest,  guileless  heart  of 
this  unique  pupil.  She  had  also  excited, 
in  a  greater  degree  even  than  the  fruits 
and  flowers,  Susanna's  wondering  admira- 
tion for  her  appearance  as  well  as  for  her 
gifts.  In  fact,  so  sincere  was  her  admi- 
ration and  devotion  that  they  led  her  to 
entertain  a  project  which  blended  into 
one  the  interests  and  affections  of  her 
own  narrow  life.  Susanna,  when  she  was 
not  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
raised  paste,  was  housekeeper  and,  by  her 
own  request,  factotum  to  an  aged  invalid 
lady  and  her  son,  Mynheer  Van  Aarnum. 
The  latter's  father  and  grandfather  had 
been  men  of  importance  in  the  colony, 
and  had  held  high  civic  offices.  He  himself, 
though  he  had  as  yet  accomplished  little, 
was  one  of  the  foremost  young  men  in 
town.  He  was  much  in  request  at  balls 
and  routs  and  was  regarded  as  a  desirable 
matrimonial  catch.  When  it  chanced  that 
his  advice  had  been  asked  on  any  public 
question,  it  had  been  so  good  that  he  was 
recognized  as  an  embryo  councillor  of 
State,  an  alderman  or  mayor. 

To  these  employers  of  hers  Susanna 
bore  a  devotion  which  she  had  begun  to 
share  with  Marcia.  Hence  the  idea 
had  entered  her  mind  that  all  three 
might  be  brought  into  a  mutually  advan- 
tageous juxtaposition.  Mynheer  Arnold 
Van  Aarnum  was  a  comely  man,  in  the 
early  thirties,  with  many  advantages 
which  would  render  him  an  excellent 
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match  for  the  teacher  whom  Susanna  held 
to  be  both  beautiful  and  phenomenally 
clever.  Mynheer  had  sufficient  wealth  to 
permit  him  to  regard  the  dowry  of  a 
wife  as  a  small  matter;  while  Marcia, 
being  poor,  must  marry  wealth.  She  had 
all  the  qualities,  Susanna  thought,  for  a 
rich  man's  wife;  and  the  humble  admirer 
felt  that  she  would  like  to  see  her  at  the 
head  of  so  comfortable  and  substantial 
a  dwelling  as  the  young  Mynheer  could 
give  to  the  lady  of  his  choice.  That 
lady  might  be,  in  her  turn,  a  comfort  and 
solace  to  Arnold's  venerable  parent;  and 
Susanna  herself  would  be  thus  enabled 
to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Van 
Aarnums'  till  her  death,  while  serving  the 
beloved  teacher.  Strong  in  her  likes  and 
dislikes,  the  old  servant  had  been  rendered 
very  uneasy  by  sundry  hints  which  she 
had  heard  of  her  young  master's  admira- 
tion for  Carolyn  Van  Zandt.  Such  a  rumor 
had,  indeed,  filled  her  with  the  liveliest 
apprehensions. 

Marcia  was,  of  course,  unconscious  of 
these  projects  which  had  stirred  the 
sluggish  mind  of  her  pupil  into  unwonted 
activity,  and  which  she  was  sometimes  on 
the  verge  of  betraying  by  a  chance  remark. 
Thus  when  the  teacher  one  day  commented 
on  the  servant's  growing  proficiency  in 
raised  paste,  Susanna,  in  the  excess  of  her 
gratification,  exclaimed : 

"  It  may  be  very  useful  to  you  some  day ! " 

"To  me?"  said  Marcia  in  surprise. 

"Yes, — when  I  shall  be  your  cook." 

"My  ccok?"  laughed  Marcia.  "But  I 
shall  need  no  cook.  I  shall  always  be 
able  to  cook  for  myself,  should  the  good 
frow  here  desert  me.  Besides,  you  would 
never  leave  Frow  Van  Aarnum." 

"No,  no,"  said  Susanna,  "I  would 
never  do  that;  nor  Mynheer,  who  is  so 
good.  But — 

And  there  she  stopped  in  painful  em- 
barrassment, while  Marcia  patted  her 
affectionately  upon  the  shoulder. 

"It  is  a  precious  thing  for  those  Van 
Aarnums,"  she  said,  "to  have  one  so 
faithful.  Fidelity  has  become  something 


rare,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  should  have 
the  wish  to  serve  me  also,  even  though 
it  may  never  be." 

And  since  ten  o'clock  had  struck,  and 
other  pupils  were  coming  in,  Susanna, 
deeply  ruminating,  went  on  her  way  to 
the  Marketveldt  to  make  her  daily 
purchases. 

III. 

It  was  in  the  late  afternoon  that  Carolyn 
had  elected  to  take  her  lesson  when  faint 
shadows  began  to  appear  on  the  horizon, 
and  the  light  to  turn  westerly,  with  some 
indefinable  premonition  of  the  coming  of 
sunset  and  night.  She  made  tolerably 
swift  progress  in  the  manufacture  of 
flowers,  and  was  now  engaged  on  an 
elaborate  piece  of  silk  and  beadwork.  On 
a  certain  afternoon  she  arrived  to  take 
her  lesson  in  a  particularly  bad  humor, 
which  had  its  origin  in  some  occurrences 
of  the  previous  evening.  It  irritated  her 
more  than  ever  that  day  to  hear  her 
fellow-pupils  descant  upon  Marcia' s  per- 
fections. They  compared  her  delicate 
features  to  paintings  on  old  porcelain, 
and  extolled,  though  they  understood  it 
not,  the  Celtic  purity  and  spirituality  of 
their  teacher's  expression. 

To  Marcia  herself,  Carolyn  was  more 
effusive  than  ever;  and,  though  her 
flatteries  rang  false,  the  teacher  was  far 
from  suspecting  the  girl's  hostility,  or 
that  she  had  a  plan  of  preconceived  action 
for  that  afternoon.  She  wanted  to  entrap 
Miss  Honan  into  confessing  that  she 
belonged  to  the  "Romish"  Faith.  This 
had  long  been  a  matter  of  suspicion  to 
Carolyn,  but  no  word  had  ever  been 
spoken  on  the  subject;  for  religion  in 
those  persecuting  days  was  a  dangerous 
topic,  and  no  occasion  had  arisen  for 
Marcia  to  disclose  her  belief.  That  after- 
noon Carolyn  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  after  hours  to  work  upon  a 
rose  she  was  desirous  of  finishing  for  a 
birthday  present  to  her  mother.  Marcia 
consenting,  the  two  were  left  alone,  and 
Carolyn  presently  said: 

"O  Mistress  Honan,   I  dare  swear  you 
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who  are  so  brave  have  never  been  beset 
as  I  have  been  with  fears  that  come  with 
the  darkness!" 

"Fears  of  what?"  asked  Marcia,  with- 
out looking  up  from  her  work. 

"Oh,  fears  of  the  Papists,  to  be  sure! 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
Negro  plot  of  a  year  ago  was  all  of  their 
contriving." 

"Those  'some'  must  be  exceedingly 
stupid  and  mischievous  persons,"  said  the 
teacher,  contemptuously. 

"Oh,  no!"  cried  Carolyn,  watching  the 
other  narrowly.  "Ah,  no,  indeed!  I  have 
heard  those  things  said  at  my  father's 
table  by  some  of  the  most  honored  gentle- 
men of  the  colony,  and  not  simple  folk 
like  you  and  me." 

"Whatever  you  may  be,"  retorted 
Marcia,  "I  could  never  be  so  simple  and 
ignorant  as  that." 

"Mistress  Honan,"  said  Carolyn,  rising, 
with  an  air  of  offended-  dignity — though, 
in  truth,  she  herself  considered  her  father's 
guests  both  prosy  and  stupid,  and  had 
privately  and  undutifully  criticised  her 
father  himself  as  dull,— "  Mistress  Honan, 
it  ill  becomes  you  thus  to  reflect  upon  my 
honored  father  and  his  guests." 

"I  will  reflect  upon  ignorance  and 
dulness  wheresoever  I  find  them,"  said 
Marcia,  sternly;  "and  those  that  like 
not  my  way  of  speaking  may  absent 
themselves  from  my  company." 

Now,  this  was  the  last  thing  that 
Carolyn  desired  to  do,  at  least  until  her 
interest  in  the  making  of  wax  flowers  and 
those  other  dainty  handicrafts  had  sub- 
sided. She,  therefore,  strove  to  mollify 
the  teacher,  even  while  aiming  at  her 
another  envenomed  shaft. 

"I  crave  pardon,"  she  said,  "if  I  have 
offended  by  repeating  what  was  said  by 
those  old  men.  As  you  so  truly  declare, 
they  must  have  been  grievously  ignorant 
in  saying  that  all  Papists,  especially 
if  they  came  from  Ireland,  were  dirty 
and  unlettered,  liars  and  idolaters;  that 
no  One's  life  was  safe  in  their  com- 
pany; that  a  city  which  they  infested 


might    be  burned    over    people's    heads." 

The  scarlet  danger  signal  flamed  in 
Marcia's  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  darkened 
even  as  they  flashed. 

"If  ever  you  dare,  Carolyn,  to  repeat 
such  foul  calumnies  in  my  hearing,"  she 
cried,  "that  instant  you  leave  my  school." 

And  while  Carolyn  trembled  with  grat- 
ified malice  and  some  terror  of  the 
teacher's  aspect,  the  latter,  taking  her  by 
the  arm,  hurried  her  up  .to  her  bedroom. 
There  the  two  confronted  each  other, — a 
striking  contrast  at  that  moment  of  ex- 
citement, which  somehow  brought  forth 
the  meanness  and  puerility  of  the  one, 
and  the  nobility  of  the  other. 

"That  you  may  guard  your  tongue 
better  in  the  future,"  said  Marcia,  "I 
have  brought  you  to  look  upon  my  idols." 

Turning  to  the  mantle,  she  pointed  with 
dramatic  finger  to  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
ever  blest,  above  which  hung  a  represen- 
tation of  Jesus  bearing  His  Cross. 

"They  are,"  she  added  impressively, 
"the  Lord  Christ,  our  Saviour,  and  that 
Mother  whom  He  gave  to  us  from  the 
Cross  to  be  our  Mother  also.  And  if  I 
am  a  Catholic,  it  is  because  I  know  there 
is  no  other  way  of  salvation." 

Carolyn,  triumphant  in  the  success  of 
her  ruse,  which  had  surpassed  her  most 
sanguine  hopes,  begged  pardon  of  the 
teacher,  saying  that  she  was  sure  there 
must  be  good  people  amongst  the  Papists, 
and  implored  Marcia  not  to  dismiss  her 
from  the  school. 

After  she  had  gone,  Marcia,  whose  anger 
quickly  subsided,  regretted  that  she  had 
shown  her  feelings  to  that  "harmless  pink 
and  white  doll";  and  further  reflected 
that  it  was  as  well  there  had  been  none 
others  present,  since  it  ill  beseemed  a 
teacher  to  give  way  to  temper  before  her 
pupils,  especially  as  the  cause  of  religion 
might  be  served  just  as  well  by  a  calm 
and  quiet  rebuke. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHARITY  is  the  salt  of  riches,  without 
which  they  corrupt  themselves. — -Anon. 
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Among  the  English  Catholics. 


BY    KATHARINE    TYNAN. 


rHEN  I  went  to  live  in  England, 
the  sense  that  I  was  a  Catholic 
came  to  me  as  something  fresh 
and  happy;  and  it  was  a  sense  that  grew 
with  me  during  the  nearly  twenty  years 
of  my  English  life.  In  Ireland  I  had  been 
a  Catholic  among  Catholics.  Perhaps  I 
needed  the  spur  of  being  a  Catholic  among 
non-Catholics,  of  being  in  the  minority; 
of  needing  to  show  forth  what  was  in  me 
to  people  curious,  critical,  contemptuous, 
misjudging. 

I  remember  when,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  eighties,  I  was  visiting  in  a  London 
suburb  and  set  out  to  find  a  Catholic 
church.  The  one  I  was  in  search  of  had 
no  features  to  distinguish  it.  "Is  that  a 
Catholic  church?"  I  asked  a  lady,  indicat- 
ing it  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
She  flashed  a  radiant  glance  at  me.  "Yes, 
thank  God!"  she  said,  with  a  proudly 
uplifted  head.  We  went  in  together. 

In  the  circle  in  which  I  happened  to 
move — the  circle  of  poets  and  artists  and 
writers — it  is  a  distinction  to  be  a  Cath- 
olic. The  more  sensitive  envy  you  and 
long  to  believe  with  you;  the  others  feel 
and  say  that  it  is  the  religion  of  distinc- 
tion. They  are  usually  sympathetic  pagans 
if  they  are  not  Catholics  or  High  Church 
people.  In  the  lower  strata  of  literary  life 
you  come  upon  a  different  feeling.  You 
could  almost  tell  by  a  man's  publisher 
what  his  attitude  toward  Catholicism  will 
be.  A  Macmillan  or  Smith  &  Elder  writer 
will  be,  at  least,  not  inimical.  I  dare  not 
specify  the  publishers  whose  authors  will 
have  the  red-hot  prejudices  of  the  lower 
middle  class  in  the  provincial  towns;  or, 
if  they  pride  themselves  on  being  too 
enlightened  for  that,  will  certainly  be 
unsympathetic  and  misjudging. 

To  live  among  the  imaginative  writers 
and  to  be  a  Catholic  against  their  nothing- 
ness is  a  distinction.  You  are  somewhat 
on  the  level  of  the  Catholic  Miss  |vlerton 


in  Mallock's  "New  Republic," — if  any 
one  not  a  fogey  ever  remembers  that 
book,  famous  in  its  day.  If  you  are  pious, 
they  delight  in  your  piety.  They  are 
pleased  if  you  hold  back  from  things 
lawful  enough  to  them.  You  make  the 
appeal  that  Catholicism  always  makes  to 
the  poet  and  artist.  You  are,  in  fact,  an 
admired  person.  Therefore  I  do  not  think 
it  is  so  good  for  your  soul  as  to  be  in  a 
hostile  atmosphere,  and  I  have  experience 
of  both. 

To  the  imaginative  English,  Catholicism 
is  an  aristocratic  religion.  An  English 
Protestant  who  hates  Dissent  and  Evan- 
gelicism  will  say  to  you,  "Your  religion 
and  mine"  (his  being  a  very  passable 
imitation)  "are  the  only  religions  fit  for 
gentlemen."  Contrariwise,  a  very  simple 
old  scholar,  an  Oxford  professor  who  was 
a  Dissenter,  said  to  me  once,  "Those 
church-people,  they'd  burn  us!" — draw- 
ing me  into  a  community  with  himself. 
When  I  say  aristocratic  I  mean  the  word 
in  its  finer  application.  Cardinal  Manning 
used  to  say  that  devotion  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  an  aristocratic  devotion.  In 
such  a  sense  I  use  the  word. 

In  a  more  common -sense  English, 
Catholicism  is  aristocratic  and  it  is  of 
the  people.  It  is  made  up,  as  to  its 
membership  of  gentlefolk  and  of  the  poor. 
It  is  not  middle-class.  The  drabness  and 
dreariness  of  petty  trade — trade  of  any 
dimensions  and  the  things  that  go  with 
trade — do  not  enter  its  portals.  The 
money-changers  are  outside  the  Temple. 

I  must  say  a  word  for  the  English 
Catholic  aristocracy  who  used  to  have  no 
friends  in  Ireland.  Well,  since  Reforma- 
tion days,  they  have  lived,  so  to  speak, 
within  their  fortresses,  and  always,  in  a 
sense,  surrounded  by  an  alien  world.  They 
suffered  persecution  for  God's  sake.  They 
gave  martyrs  to  the  Church.  Their  great 
houses  show  the  priests'  hiding-holes, 
They  have  relics  of  martyrs  at  Tyburn 
Tree  which  make  a  supernatural  light  in 
their  atmosphere.  One  may  say  of  those 
English  Catholic  houses  tha.t  in  them 
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God  is  not  forgotten.  If  you  visit  at 
one,  you  will  come  on  a  narrow  corridor 
down  which  shines  a  lamp  before  a  statue. 
Your  hostess  will  offer  you  a  white 
finger  dipped  in  the  holy- water  stoup. 
That  deeply-carpeted,  silent  corridor  leads 
to  the  chapel. 

I  know  nothing  more  austerely  joyous 
than  a  Mass  said  in  one  of  these  country- 
house  chapels.  I  know  one  in  Worcester- 
shire. The  old  house  dates  from  the 
eleventh  century.  Margaret  of  Anjou  fled 
there  after  the  Battle  of  Tewkesbury.  If 
you  have  read  "John  Inglesant,"  you  will 
find  the  house  in  the  first  chapter  of  it. 
In  the  hall  there  is  a  little  trunk  covered 
with  red  silk  damask.  In  tiny  gold  nails 
there  are  the  initials  of  Katharine  of 
Aragon  and  a  crown.  Within  the  trunk 
is  a  quilt  made  by  Katharine  and  her 
ladies,  given  as  a  wedding  present  from 
the  Queen  to  the  daughter  of  this  house. 
In  a  stone-vaulted  room,  which  was  once 
the  buttery  of  the  ancient  priory,  they 
display  a  case  containing  Mary  Stuart's 
Rosary  beads  and  a  lock  of  her  hair;  but 
this  last  is  hardly,  I  think,  a  unique  relic. 
Poor  Queen !  She  must  have  had  abundant 
hair,  and  been  generous  with  it  to  her 
loyal  lovers  and  friends. 

At  that  house  there  is  a  rule  observed 
through  the  centuries  that  no  one  begs 
and  is  turned  away  unfed  and  without 
his  penny.  It  keeps  up  the  traditions  of 
the  old  priory.  So  an  incessant  string  of 
tramps  and  beggars  make,  this  their  way 
between  one  workhouse  and  another.  As 
you  went  up  for  Mass  on  a  June  morning 
the  tramps  were  getting  up  from  their 
beds  in  the  ditches,  in  all  stages  of 
deshabille,  and  making  their  toilette.  Very 
civil-spoken  tramps  I  found  them,  and  in 
amiable  mood;  induced  perhaps  by  the 
beautiful  weather,  the  open-air  life,  and 
the  prospect  of  breakfast  at  the  Court. 
You  went  round  by  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  house,  climbed  some  steep 
steps  set  against  the  high  blank  wall, 
entered  the  little  corridor  of  the  statue 
and  the  light,  and.  there  before  you  was 


the  baize  outer  door  of  the  chapel.  There 
is  a  priest's  hiding-hole  just  above  the 
altar;  there  is  another  in  the  tower  at 
the  corner  of  the  house,  between  the  floors 
of  the  rooms;  there  is  a  third  behind  a 
great  fireplace  in  what  was  once  the  priory 
kitchen.  The  secret  of  the  last  is  lost. 
It  was  constructed  doubtless  by  that 
lay-Brother — I  have  forgotten  his  name — 
who  was  responsible  for  the  most  com- 
plicated of  these  secret  hiding-places  in 
the  old  Catholic  houses  of  England. 

All  the  windows  of  the  chapel  were 
open,  and  through  them  came  the  singing 
of  birds  and  the  cooing  of  doves.  You 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  on  the  old 
stained  wall  across  the  courtyard,  which 
has  mellowed  for  nine  hundred  years,  and 
is  purple  and  russet  with  lichen.  The 
Squire,  in  homespuns,  served  the  Mass. 
The  celebrant  had  an  Irish  name.  He 
was  a  big  man,  with  very  blue  eyes 
behind  his  glasses,  and  a  big,  simple, 
lovable  personality.  The  chapel  seemed 
full  of  the  early  summer.  All  the  quiet 
sounds  of  Nature  came  in,  as  though  the 
young  Summer  worshipped  God.  There 
was  a  fresh  sweetness  in  the  air.  Now 
and  again  the  door  behind  one  swung 
open  to  admit  another  worshipper.  There 
was  something  wonderful  about  Mass  in 
these  circumstances. 

Again,  there  is  an  old  red-brick  Eliza- 
bethan house  amid  the  deep  Sussex  woods. 
As  you  go  down  the  corridor  to  the  chapel, 
a  bearded  Franciscan  in  his  brown  habit 
stands  meekly  waiting  lest  there  should 
be  any  one  wanting  confession  before 
Mass.  The  roses  look  in  at  the  windows. 
Below  there  are  the  lawns  of  green  velvet, 
and  the  lake  with  its  flotilla  of  water 
lilies.  There,  too,  the  sounds  of  the 
summer  enter;  and  in  the  woods  the 
nightingales  are  singing  their  daylight 
song,  hardly  noticeable  amid  the  full  choir. 
There  is  another  old  house,  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
imprisoned  when  she  was  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  But  that  I  saw  only  in  com- 
pany with  others, 
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In  these  old  houses,  among  these  old 
Catholic  families,  they  are  so  steeped  in 
the  religion — there  is  so  much  of  Heaven 
in  their  mortal  days,  that  the  standard 
of  refinement  and  graciousness  is  very 
high.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  old 
English  Catholic  families  are  ineffectual, — 
that  they  count  for  little  in  worldly 
affairs.  Well,  that  may  be  so.  Their 
whole  training  and  tradition  seem  to 
direct  their  eyes  rather  to  a  heavenly 
than  to  an  earthly  kingdom.  They  live 
entrenched,  as  it  were,  against  the  world. 
Every  one  of  these  houses  has  been  a 
fortress  of  religion  in  the  days  of  persecu- 
tion. So  engaged  were  they  in  holding 
their  Faith  and  its  precious  things  against 
the  world,  that  it  well  may  be  they  still 
dread  the  world. 

By  the  way,  that  moated  house  in 
Norfolk,  the  house  of  the  Bedingfields — 
in  that  now  Protestant  county,  with  its 
stately  procession  of  churches  marking  the 
path  of  the  pilgrims  to  Our  I/ady  of 
Walsingham, — has  a  little  Catholic  village 
at  its  gates.  The  village  has  been  there  and 
Catholic  since  pre-Reformation  times.  The 
Bedingfields  were  strong  enough  even  as 
recusants  to  protect  their  little  brethren. 

In  these  old  Catholic  houses,  more  than 
in  others  not  Catholic,  one  feels  Merrie 
England,  the  England  of  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare,  all  about  one.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  they  are  so  unchangeable.  There 
is  something  of  the  austerity  of  the 
cloister  about  them;  and,  indeed,  the 
ladies  of  these  old  Catholic  families  are 
often  exquisite  creatures,  something  exotic, 
fragrant,  other-worldly  in  their  atmos- 
phere. They  are  like  no  other  women  in 
that  strange  charm. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  as  I  have 
said,  are  the  poor;  and  the  poor  are 
usually  Irish  or  the  descendants  of  Irish; 
and  the  same  make  up  the  intermediary 
class  of  English  Catholics  for  the  greater 
part.  But,  indeed,  Catholicism  conies  out 
in  such  unexpected  places  that  one  is 
always  being  amazed  at  the  discovery 
that  such  and  such  a  Protestant  family 


has  a  Catholic  member.  This  is  partic 
ularly  the  case  in  places  near  London  and 
affected  by  London.  There  are  classes 
of  the  community  in  England  which  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  never  come  in 
touch  with  Catholicism,  — •  such  as  the 
shopkeepers  of  the  towns  and  the  yeoman 
farmers,  as  well  as  the  understrappers  of 
these.  Yet  a  movement  toward  Cathol- 
icism will  sometimes  seize  such  people  like 
Revivalism.  .  I  knew  a  case  in  which 
some  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Gloucestershire  town  became  converts 
under  the  influence  of  an  Irish  priest. 

Once,  entering  into  talk  in  the  train 
with  a  young  yeoman  farmer  from  some- 
where near  Southampton,  who  proved 
excessively  kind  and  helpful  to  a  woman 
travelling  alone,  we  talked  about  his 
first  visit  to  Ireland  from  which  he  was 
returning  home.  He  had  spent  a  Sunday 
in  Dublin  and  he  had  been  to  church  at 
(of  all  places)  Marlborough  Street,  the 
pro-Cathedral.  "Are  you  a  Catholic?"  I 
asked. — "No,  Madam." — "Why  did  you 
go  there  rather  than  to  one  of  your  own 
churches?  Curiosity,  I  suppose!" — "No, 
Madam,  it  was  not  curiosity.  But  we've 
got  an  Irish  priest  in  Southampton — 
Canon  Scanlan."  (I  think  that  was  the 
name.)  "I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
him,  and  so  has  everyone  in  the  town. 
I  frequently  attend  his  church.  So  when 
I  took  a  jolting-car"  (that  was  his  agree- 
able rendering  of  jaunting-car)  "to  go  to 
church  on  Sunday,  I  told  the  cabby  to 
drive  me  to  a  Roman  Catholic  church. 
What's  good  enough  for  Canon  Scanlan 
is  good  enough  for  me." 

'  The  priests  in  England  do,  indeed,  live 
a  truly  Apostolic  life.  They  follow  the 
precept  of  poverty  faithfully.  Nothing 
could  be  poorer.  It  was  my  privilege, 
living  in  English  country,  to  receive  the 
priest  very  often.  Sometimes  he  was 
Irish,  sometimes  he  was  English;  always 
he  was  the  kindest  and  truest  of  friends 
and  the  straightest  of  men,  as  I  have 
found  priests  to  be  universally. 

But   the  loneliness  of  the  poor  priests 
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in  those  country  cures!  My  first  country 
home  in  England  was  in  Hertfordshire. 
We  were  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  church.  We  drove,  and  sometimes  in 
fine  weather  we  walked  across  the  fields 
and  through  the  woods.  "Here  is  a 
lady,"  the  English  priest  said  to  the 
English  Bishop,  "who  walks  five  miles 
to  Mass."  The  Bishop's  face  glowed. 
"No  one  but  an  Irish  lady  would  do  it." 
That  is  the  faith  they  have  in  Irish 
Catholicism.  Again,  a  pretty  Protestant 
woman  says  to  her  bridge-table:  "Just 
think!  These  people  walk  to  B—  -  on 
Sunday  to  go  to  their  church!  Imagine 
a  Protestant  doing  it!" 

Hertfordshire  was  Boeotia,  as  regarded 
the  people.  The  Protestantism  of  the 
old-fashioned  residents  was  ultra-Low. 
We  were  told  on  our  first  arrival  that 
the  Lady  of  the  Manor  would  not  give, 
on  her  estate,  a  cottage  to  a  Catholic. 
It  would  have  been  the  last  stronghold 
of  Protestantism;  for  the  people  were 
very  primitive,  very  much  intermarried, — 
as  a  result,  very  stupid.  The  indigenous 
Protestantism  was  of  a  somewhat  fearful 
kind.  One  family  of  the  neighborhood 
bearing  a  historic  name  was  dominated 
by  a  head  who  was  a  truly  appalling 
person.  He  had  dedicated  his  children 
to  the  Chinese  Mission.  One  daughter 
fretted  herself  to  death  at  the  prospect. 
The  sons  flung  off  the  parental  yoke  at 
an  early  age  and  married  variety  actresses. 

There  was  an  incident  while  we  were 
there  of  a  newcomer  from  London  who 
had  sent  these  unfortunate  young  people 
a  card  of  invitation  for  a  dance.  The 
head  of  the  house  answered :  •  "  Madam, 
if  I  were  to  invite  your  children  to  enter 
hell,  you  would  have  little  cause  to  thank 
me.  You  have  sent  my  children  an 
invitation  which  in  my  mind  is  equivalent 
to  that.  I  have  to  request  that  it  may 
not  be  repeated."  This  will  show  the 
particular  quality  of  the  Low  Church 
feeling  in  those  parts,  though  I  do 
not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  this 


fanatical  gentleman  did  not  stand  alone. 

Into  this  narrow  bit  of  England  there 
came  an  Oxford  convert  priest,  the  finest 
and  most  delightful  of  gentlemen.  He 
had  been  working  for  many  years  in 
Hertfordshire  before  we  came  there;  and 
where  he  had  been  a  little  trail  of  Catholic 
churches  sprang  up  after  his  footsteps. 
He  spent  all  that  he  had;  and  when  his 
scrip  was  empty  God  must  have  filled 
it,  for  he  was  still  church-building  when 
we  left  those  parts.  He  was  then  well 
up  in  the  seventies,  and  he  would  have 
passed  for  a  young  sixty,  with  his  rosy 
cheeks,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  springy 
step.  He  was  a  dear,  cheerful  old*  saint, 
always  with  a  jest  on  his  lips;  and  he 
spent  day  after  day  all  round  the  year 
tramping  the  hinterlands  of  Hertfordshire 
in  quest  of  the  isolated  Catholic.  He 
lived  in  one  of  two  little  houses  which 
had  been  condemned  by  the  local  author- 
ities, so  that  he  was  able  to  buy  them 
for  a  small  sum.  The  law  permits  you  to 
live  in  your  own  condemned  house  if 
you  will,  but  not  to  let  it  to  others,  and 
of  this  permission  Father  H — — •  availed 
himself.  In  one  he  still  lives,  I  hope 
(he  is  not  likely  to  have  acquired  a  more 
luxurious  habitation  this  side  of  heaven) ; 
in  the  other,  the  younger  priest,  who  has 
taken  charge  of  the  mission,  the  active 
duties  of  which  Father  H —  -  resigned 
some  few  years  ago. 

The  tottering,  damp  little  cottage  has 
a  garden  with  a  few  vegetables,  a  fruit- 
tree  or  two,  and  flowers,  besides  a  grass- 
plot  large  enough  to  afford  room  for  a 
garden  chair  on  a  summer  day.  He  is 
besieged  by  all  manner  of  wastrels  and 
impostors.  Turk,  Jew  and  atheist  are  as 
welcome  to  his  charity  as  the  best  of 
Christians,  and  he  is  called  the  Apostle 
of  Hertfordshire.  He  has  been  placed, 
somewhat  against  his  will,  on  various 
public  bodies  and  county  boards.  There 
is  hardly  a  family  within  the  borders  of 
the  county  so  dour  as  not  to  smile  on 
Father  H— . 


(Conclusion    next    week.) 
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The  Sufficient  Day. 


An  Hundredfold. 


BY    ARTHUR    WALLACE    PEACH. 


BY  FLORENCE  GILMORE. 


,SvO  soon  the  dawn  runs  into  night, 

So  swift  go  hours  between, 
A  day  seems  little  in  our  eyes, 

Its  promise  small,   fulfilment  mean. 

We  dream  of  dim  eternity 

That  lies  beyond  our  keenest  sight; 
We  backward  look  to  ancient  dusk, 

And  in  the  future  see  the  night. 

A   day  seems  but   a   dancing   gleam 

That  nickers  bright,   and  then  is  gone; 

We  turn  from  toil   at  hush  of  night, 
We  turn  to  toil   at  call   of   dawn. 

We  plan   the  effort   of  the  years, 
But  ever  leave  some  work   undone; 

We  start  our  towered  hall   of  dreams, 
We  leave  our  building  just  begun. 

Such  are  the  darker  thoughts  that  come 
To  him  who  broods  above  his  task: 

Who  bends  with  joy  above  his  toil 
No  longer  time  of  God  would  ask. 

One   day's  glad   work  can  link  the  years 
In  strength  of  bright,   enduring  chain; 

One  hour's  glad  service   make  a  life's 
Old  grief  and  bitter  failure  vain. 

One  moment  that  saw  Love  stoop  down 

To  lift  up  one  in  misery, 
May,  living  in   God's   ageless  thought, 

Outlast  time  and  eternity. 


NEVER  mind  where  you  work,  care 
more  about  how  you  work;  never  mind 
who  sees,  if  God  approves.  If  He  smiles, 
be  content.  We  can  not  always  be  sure 
when  we  are  most  useful.  It  is  not  the 
acreage  you  sow,  but  the  multiplication 
which  God  gives  the  seed,  that  makes 
up  the  harvest.  You  have  less  to  do 
with  being  successful  than  with  being 
faithful.  Your  chief  comfort  is  that  in 
your  labor  you  are  not  alone;  for  God, 
who  guides  the  march  of  the  stars,  is 
with  you. — Anon. 


RS.  DAM  EN  did  not  move  after 
Father  Van  Buren  left  the  house. 
Tightly  clasped  in  her  hand  was 
the  letter  which  he  had  read  aloud,  and 
on  her  lap  lay  her  forgotten  knitting. 
The  chickens  should  have  been  fed  half 
an  hour  before;  it  was  time  to  prepare 
her  son's  evening  meal;  but  she  sat — 
she  who  was  never  idle, — staring  with 
unseeing  eyes  at  the  speckless  village 
street,  the  prim  little  house  opposite  her 
own,  and  a  slow-moving  windmill  indistinct 
in  the  distance.  The  fire  burned  low  and 
flickered, — flickered,  died;  but  she  did 
not  see.  The  Angelus  rang,  and  she  did 
not  hear. 

She  left  the  window  at  last  to  cross  the 
room  and  kneel  before  a  chest  of  drawers. 
Unlocking  the  lowest  one  with  a  key 
which  she  drew  from  her  pocket,  she 
opened  it  wide.  On  top  lay  the  photo- 
graph of  a  young  boy  whose  strong,  earnest, 
simple  face  was  very  like  her  own.  Beneath 
were  some  baby  clothes,  yellow  with  age 
and  worn  ragged;  and,  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper,  a  boy's  little  white  suit,  a  white 
badge,  and  an  over-decorated  First  Com- 
munion candle.  She  lifted  each  garment 
in  turn,  lingering  long  over  it,  and  ex- 
amined the  precious  souvenirs  as  critically 
as  if  she  had  never  done  so  before;  then 
put  everything  back  into  its  place,  stopping 
only  to  gaze  a  second  time  at  the 
photograph. 

Blinded  by  tears,  she  groped  her  way 
to  the  seat  beside  the  window.  Half  an 
hour  passed;  twilight  fell,  and  laborers 
hurried  by,  going  home  after  their  day's 
work;  but  she  did  not  stir  again  until 
Joseph,  her  son,  came  into  the  house. 
A  bright-faced,  wholesome-looking  youth 
he  was,  a  little  less  typically  Dutch  than 
his  old  mother. 

Being  young  and  consequently  hungry, 
instinctively  he  glanced  first  at  the  supper 
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table.  Surprised  to  see  it  empty,  he  turned 
toward  the  figure  faintly  outlined  in  the 
window,  and  at  once  knew  that  something 
was  wrong.  The  merry  air  he  had  been 
whistling  died  on  his  lips,  and  he  stood 
silent,  and  looked  at  his  mother.  Without 
turning  her  head,  she  held  out  the  letter. 

"Father  Van  Buren  brought  this,"  she 
said,  and  her  voice  sounded  strange  even 
in  her  own  ears.  "It  was  sent  to  him. 
He  read  it  to  me." 

Joseph  took  the  letter  from  her,  and, 
standing  close  to  the  window  for  the  sake 
of  light,  read  three  closely  written  pages; 
and  as  he  read  his  face  grew  white  and 
whiter,  and  his  hand  trembled  so  that 
the  sheets  shook  and  the  letters  danced 
before  his  eyes.  There  was  a  fourth  page, 
but  he  could  not  read  it  for  his  tears. 
Not  one  word  did  he  say  to  his  mother; 
it  was  their  way  to  be  silent  when  they 
felt  deeply.  But,  with  great  tenderness, 
he  put  his  hand  upon  her  'shoulder  and 
let  it  rest  there,  as  he  stood  staring,  like 
her,  at  the  placid  scene  spread  out 
before  them. 

It  was  quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
Mrs.  Damen  spoke. 

"And  he  would  have  been  ordained  in 
three  months,"  she  said. 

Joseph's  answer  voiced  the  only  comfort 
he  could  see  for  her  or  for  himself. 

"But    the     Father    says    that     Henry 
suffered   very  little.     It   was   all   over   in 
two  or  three  hours." 
•    His  mother  seemed  not  to  hear. 

It  had  grown  dark  in  the  big  room,  but 
neither  of  them  remembered  to  make  a 
light;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Joseph  forgot  his  supper.  He  spoke  again, 
after  a  time,  in  a  troubled  way,  all  unlike 
his  habitual  cheerfulness: 

"Henry  being  gone,  that  makes  one 
less,  and  the  missions  need  priests  more 
than  they  ever  did.  They  should  have 
twice  as  many  students  at  Steyl  to 
replace  the  tens  and  hundreds  who  are 
being  killed  in  the  trenches." 

His  mother  nodded  her  head.  She 
understood,  but  could  say  nothing.  After 


a  long,  long  silence,  in  a  voice  that 
trembled,  Joseph  spoke  again,  not  using 
many  words  even  then:  they  understood 
each  other  without  that. 

"I  shall  go  in  the  morning.  It  is  what 
you  wish?" 

For  the  second  time  she  nodded  her 
head.  Two  tears  rolled  down  her  weather- 
beaten  cheeks,  and  her  son  saw  how  her 
clasped  hands  shook.  When  she  could 
command  her  voice,  she  said  simply: 

"I  am  old,  but  I  am  strong  and  used 
to  work.  I  have  our  garden  and  a  little 
money.  Do  not  think  of  me." 

Stooping,  he  kissed  her  on  the  forehead 
and  turned  away  quickly.  Though  his 
eyes  shone,  a  big  lump  was  in  his  throat. 

Mrs.  Damen  rose  suddenly  and  briskly, 
lit  two  candles,  and  placed  upon  the 
supper  table  some  milk,  bread,  and  cold 
meat.  After  a  while  Joseph  sat  down  and 
took  a  little  of  each,  but  his  mother  did 
not  touch  either  food  or  drink.  She  opened 
a  cupboard  and  began  to  look  over  and 
to  sort  little  piles  of  clothing,  much  of 
which  was  old  and  had  been  neatly  patched 
or  darned.  Joseph  watched  her  at  first, 
but  soon  went  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and,  pretending  to  be  occupied  with 
some  tools,  dried  his  eyes  again  and  again. 
But  the  mother  never  faltered;  and,  the 
trembling  of  her  hands  and  the  pain 
written  across  her  face  being  hardly 
visible  in  the  candlelight,  she  looked  the 
industrious  Dutch  housewife,  busy  about 
a  homely,  everyday  task. 

Soon  all  the  decent  clothing  Joseph 
owned  was  heaped  upon  a  table.  He 
brought  forth  the  trunk, — they  had  but 
one,  homemade,  strong  and  ugly.  His 
mother  reminded  him  of  his  books,  and 
with  infinite  care  he  lifted  them  out  of 
their  box,  —  a  score  of  volumes,  all 
premiums  that  Henry  and  he  had  won  at 
the  college  to  which  (God  alone  knows 
by  dint  of  what  sacrifices)  their  unedu- 
cated mother  had  managed  to  send  them. 
Little  as  there  was  to  be  packed,  and 
though  Joseph  awkwardly  tried  to  help, 
it  was  late  before  all  was  ready;  and, 
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exhausted  by  a  long  day's  work,  followed 
by  a  night  crowded  with  suffering,  he 
threw  himself  across  his  bed  and  slept  the 
dreamless  sleep  of  youth.  His  mother 
did  not  lie  down:  she  sat  beside  him, 
and  in  the  dim  candlelight  watched  his 
boyish  face,  stroking  it  gently  once  or 
twice  with  her  gnarled  old  hands. 

At  the  first  gray  promise  of  dawn  she 
woke  him,  and  the  village  still  slept  when 
they  passed  side  by  side  through  the 
narrow  streets  and  '  knocked  at  Father 
Van  Buren's  door.  The  old  priest  feared 
some  one  of  his  "children"  was  ill,  that 
he  should  be  summoned  at  so  early  an 
hour;  and  was  amazed  to  find  upon  his 
steps  Mrs.  Damen  and  Joseph,  both  pale, 
heavy-eyed  and  tremulous. 

"Ah,  my  friends,  it  was  a  long,  sad 
night  for  you!"  he  exclaimed  sympathet- 
ically. He  thought  their  coming  was 
somehow  connected  with  Henry's  death. 

As  for  Joseph,  he  said  not  a  word,  but 
the  mother  explained  in  her  unemotional 
way: 

"Henry  is  gone,  and  missionaries  are 
needed  more  sorely  than  ever  before;  so 
Joseph — he  is  going  to  Steyl  to  take  his 
brother's  place.  He  is  starting  early;  he 
will  reach  there  this  afternoon." 

And  Father  Van  Buren  blessed  them, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

The  mother  and  son  passed  into  the 
church.  A  minute  there  was  all  they  could 
bear;  for  they  dared  not  lose  their  self- 
control,  and  it  was  hard  indeed  to  be 
stoical  before  the  Friend  who  understood 
so  well.  Afterward  she  walked  with  him 
for  a  mile  or  more.  They  were  hand  in 
hand  by  this  time,  but  still  silent  except 
that  at  intervals  Mrs.  Damen  said  some 
little  word.  "Remember,  Joseph,"  she  ad- 
monished him, — "remember  to  wear  your 
coat  as  soon  as  it  is  cold.  You  coughed 
last  year  all  through  the  autumn,"  At 
another  time:  "I'll  ask  Martin  to  take 
your  trunk  the  first  day  he  goes  by  way 
of  Steyl."  Later,  with  a  sob,  she  said: 
"It  is  only  right.  God  bless  you!"  Last 
of  all,  just  before  they  parted,  smiling  a 


little,  she  looked  up  into  his  face.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  morning  she  had 
dared  to  look  at  him.  "Henry  will  be 
pleased,"  she  whispered. 

They  had  reached  a  turn  in  the  road, 
and  Joseph  stopped  short. 

"You  must  go  back,  mother.  You  are 
coming  too  far,"  he  said  bravely;  then, 
folding  her  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  her 
again  and  again,  and  she  clung  to  him 
until  he  broke  away  and  started  swiftly 
in  the  direction  he  must  go.  He  did  not 
once  look  back.  Knowing  that  he  would 
not,  the  mother  stood  gazing  after  him, 
though  she  saw  but  dimly  through  her 
tears.  At  last  the  lengthening  distance 
hid  from  her  even  the  faintest  outline  of 
his  tall  figure. 

Her  strength,  overtaxed  during  so  many 
hours,  forsook  her  then.  She  could  walk 
no  farther;  she  was  faint  and  dizzy. 
How  she  would  get  home  she  did  not 
know.  Near  at  hand  there  was  a  low, 
broad  tree  stump,  and  she  crouched  down 
upon  it  to  rest,  if  rest  were  possible. 
Utterly  desolate,  she  stared  blankly  at 
the  familiar  landscape, — the  smiling  farms 
and  great  windmills,  with  a  gleam  of  silver 
wherever  the  sun  shone  on  the  canal. 
Soon  she  hid  her  face  in  her  arms. 

Unaccustomed  thoughts  crowded  into 
her  mind.  She  remembered  how  cease- 
lessly she  had  toiled  that  her  boys  might 
be  well  educated,  allowing  herself  neither 
rest  nor  pleasure.  Oh,  the  years  had 
been  long  and  hard!  But  she  had  been 
proud  of  her  sons  and  devoted  to  them. 
Now  both  were  gone,  Henry  hardly  more 
irrevocably  than  his  brother.  She  was 
alone.  She  would  be  alone,  day  and  night, 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life;  and  she 
was  old  and  weary,  weary.  Joseph  was 
so  merry!  True,  she  had  not  always 
understood  why  he  laughed  or  why  he 
was  so  blithely  happy,  but  she  would 
miss  him  only  the  more. 

Bitter  feelings  stole  into  her  heart, 
ordinarily  most  placid.  Why  had  God 
treated  her  so  ?  He  had  taken  her  husband 
many  years  before,  and  she  had  struggled 
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to  be  brave.  He  had  taken  Henry;  she 
was  trying  not  to  murmur  in  her  suffer- 
ing when  He  asked  for  her  baby.  It  was 
too  hard.  Others  lived  and  died  with 
their  own  about  them. 

A  wagon  passed  on  the  road,  going  in 
the  direction  of  the  village, — passed  so 
near  that  she  could  have  touched  it;  but 
the  driver  paid  no  heed  to  her,  and  she 
saw  and  heard  nothing.  A  young  man 
and  an  old  woman  walked  swiftly  by, 
and  wondered  who  she  was  and  if  she 
needed  help,  but  they  did  not  stop  to 
inquire.  A  jolly  farmer  drove  past  in  his 
cart  of  vegetables.  He  was  singing  at  the 
top  of  his  voice;  but  still  Mrs.  Damen, 
absorbed  within  herself,  heard  no  sound. 

Then,  suddenly,  inexplicably,  deep  in  her 
sore  heart  and  soul  she  realized,  she  almost 
saw,  that  Henry  was  radiantly  happy, — 
happy  in  a  way  she  had  never  dreamed, 
even  in  the  sweet  days  when  she  and 
his  father  had  first  lived  in  their  little 
home,  and  she  was  young  and  light- 
hearted,  and  he  kind  to  her,  as  he  forgot 
to  be  after  his  malady  laid  hold  upon  him 
and  made  of  his  days  and  nights  a  pur- 
gatory. An  instant  afterward,  how  she 
did  not  know  or  even  wonder,  she  seemed 
to  be  at  last  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  and 
to  see  Henry  hurrying  lovingly  to  meet 
her;  and,  with  his  arms  about  her,  they 
looked  down,  down,  through  mists  of 
tears  and  clouds  of  sin  which  covered  the 
earth,  and  saw  Joseph,  young  still  but 
thin  and  worn.  He  was  saying  Mass  in 
a  poor  church,  before  a  congregation  of 
European  nuns  and  almond-eyed  children; 
and  she  knew  that  the  Mass  was  being 
offered  for  her.  She  saw,  too,  that  graces 
fell  like  flowers  from  the  altar  and  rested 
in  many  places;  and  sleep  visited  the 
sick,  and  rest  came  to  weary  hearts,  and 
troubled  minds;  temptation  died  in 
innocent  hearts,  and  hardened  sinners 
repented. 

One  instant,  another,  and  all  was  gone! 
She  was  smiling  when  she  raised  her 
head.  Peace  and  courage  were  in  her 
heart.  The  sun  now  shone  brightly,  and. 


in  the  fields  men  were  at  work.  She 
heard  them  shouting  back  an4  forth  to 
one  another;  but  as  far  as  she  could  see 
in  both  directions  the  road  was  deserted, 
save  that  just  beyond  her  was  Father 
Van  Buren  walking  swiftly  toward  one 
of  the  farmhouses.  Mrs.  Damen  well 
knew  what  his  errand  was.  To  Mary 
Ott,  invalided  for  many  years,  "he  carried 
Holy  Communion  every  morning.  And 
then  she  understood  a  little:  the  Lord 
had  passed  that  way. 


A  Woman's  Medical  Work  among  Women 
in  India. 


BY    DR.    MARGARET    LAMONT. 

~\  /H"Y  first  experiences  in  India  were 
j\ /  (•  during  one  of  the  early  outbreaks 
of  plague.  Plague  would  be  such  a 
disaster  if  it  once  got  well  into  the  poorer 
and  dirtier  quarters  of  large  European 
and  American  cities,  that  the  prevention 
of  its  spread  from  the  East  was  imme- 
diately made  an  international  matter.  I 
served  for  a  time  on  the  Egyptian  Board 
of  Quarantine,  which  has  the  important 
task  of  guarding  the  Suez  Canal  and 
preventing  the  spread  of  cholera  and 
plague  not  only  from  India  but  from 
Indian  colonies  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  and  from  Mecca.  Of  course  large 
numbers  of  Moslems  are  perpetually  going 
to  Mecca  on  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  No  Christians  or  white 
men  are  to  be  found  in  Mecca,  and 
sanitary  precautions  must  be  of  the  most 
primitive  type,  if  any.  There  are,  how^ 
ever,  so  many  overland  routes  by  which 
plague  could  spread  from  India  to  Europe, 
that  the  British  Government  early  saw 
the  necessity  of  attempting  to  check  its 
progress  in  India.  It  sent  out  large 
numbers  of  doctors  (including  women) 
and  nurses  to  India,  both  to  attend  thq 
sick,  to  enforce  quarantine  regulations, 
and  to  inoculate  the  healthy  against  the 
disease.  I  was  in  one  of  the 
to  go  out. 
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The  plague  was  raging  in  Bombay. 
Numbers  died  every  night,  and  were  put 
out  on  the  streets  by  the  people  to  avoid 
the  disinfection,  and  the  removal  to 
quarantine  of  the  survivors  that  would 
follow  if  the  house  in  which  the  death 
occurred  were  known.  To  our  notions, 
of  course  such  ideas  are  suicidal;  but  it 
is  hard  for  us  to  appreciate  the  temper 
of  an  Eastern  people.  One  has  to  be,  like 
the  Holy  Family,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land  even  to  begin  to  appreciate  it.  It  soon 
dawns  on  the  Britisher  in  the  United  States 
that,  though  he  hears  his  own  tongue,  and 
is  in  many  ways  at  home,  he  is  not  under 
his  own  flag.  He  is  not  a  citizen,  and,  in 
consequence,  not  eligible  for  many  offices 
and  advantages.  If  he  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  break  the  law,  again  difficulties 
come  in.  But  all  this  is  nothing  to  the 
feeling  of  a  dark  or  yellow  race  about 
white  men.  We  and  they  are  aliens. 
Christianity  alone  really  breaks  down  the 
barriers  with  any  effect,  because  the  native 
Christians  are  outcasts,  and  must  cast 
in  their  lot  with  their  white  rulers.  Even 
then,  the  methods  of  thought  are  very 
different. 

We  are  all  apt  to  be  suspicious  of  new 
and  unknown  people,  and  to  seek  for 
ulterior  motives.  The  poor  and  ignorant 
native  can  not  understand  why  he  should 
be  taken  from  home,  and  his  belongings 
baked  or  destroyed,  his  house  fumigated 
and  drenched  with  disinfectants,  even 
though  he  receives  compensation.  He 
knows  no  science,  though  of  course  he 
sometimes  learns  from  experience  that 
energetic  measures  may  stamp  out  an 
epidemic.  He  often  succeeds  in  defeating 
all  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment medical  officers.  He  escapes  from 
quarantine,  and  is  lost  in  the  swarming 
thousands  of  his  countrymen,  too  sym- 
pathetic to  make  known  his  whereabouts. 
Again,  he  conceals  the  fact  of  illness.  To 
meet  this,  a  system  of  house-to-hquse  visits 
by  dpctors  and  n-urses  was  introduced. 

A^  party  of  soldiers  called  for  me  one 
daj;  at  my  jtiotel,  and  J  joined  a  littl§ 


band  of  medical  officials  in  their  midst. 
It  was  feared  that  we  might  meet  with 
violence.  There  was  a  Parsee  doctor,  in 
tall  shining  black-and-gold  headgear  like 
a  lacquered  box;  a  very  dark  Eurasian 
nurse;  a  doctor  from  New  Zealand  who 
had  been  in  Scotland  studying  at  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary  when  the  call  for 
volunteers  came,  and  myself.  We  marched 
along  in  the  cool  of  early  morning,  till, 
on  turning  into  a  narrow  street,  the  march 
suddenly  stopped.  The  front  rank  was 
confronted  by  a  wild  mob  from  the 
butchers'  quarter,  brandishing  long  knives 
and  vociferating.  The  Parsee  made  them 
a  speech  in  their  vernacular — for  one 
difficulty  in  India  is  the  large  number  of 
tongues  one  hears  in  the  big  cities — -to 
the  effect  that  the  privacy  of  their  homes 
would  be  respected,  as  only  women  would 
enter  the  women's  quarters,  while  the 
medical  men  of  the  party  would  confine 
themselves  to  an  inspection  of  the  men 
on  the  ground-floor.  (The  women's 
quarters  are  usually  upstairs,  where  they 
have  greater  privacy  and  more  air  and 
light,  having  the  use  as  a  rule  of  a  flat 
roof  made  private  by  a  latticed  wall.) 

This  speech  calmed  the  tumult,  but  I 
own  I  felt  as  I  went  upstairs  that  I  should 
feel  relieved  to  be  safely  down  again.  I 
was  mobbed  directly  by  large  numbers 
of  women;  for  this  was  like  a  great 
apartment  house, — a  large  number  of 
families  under  one  roof.  Most  of  them 
had  never  before  spoken  to  a  white 
woman.  Some  of  them  had  never  seen 
one.  I  knew  only  about  ten  words  of 
Hindustani;  but  smiles  and  pats  go  a. 
long  way,  and  form  a  ready-made 
esperanto.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  all 
who  were  up  and  lively  had  nothing 
the  matter;  but  seeing  one  old  woman 
hunched  up  over  a  charcoal  fire  in  an  iron 
pot  (it  was  the  short  Bombay  "cold 
weather,"  much  like  an  American  late 
spring;  but  age  is  chilly  everywhere), 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  look  at  her  tongue. 
"Show  your  tongue,"  was  one  of  my  few 
Hindustani  acquisitions;  but  example 
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often  proved  more  efficacious  than  precept. 
I  was  then  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
natives  are  constantly  chewing  betel  nut, 
and  the  condition  of  her  tongue  alaimed 
me.  With  a  feeling  that  I  was  giving 
the  signal  to  a  firing  party  bent  on  my 
own  execution,  I  took  out  a  thermometer. 
This  I  put  first  under  my  own  arm,  so 
at  last  the  old  lady  allowed  me  to  put 
it  under  hers.  Never  shall  I  forget  that 
anxious  minute! 

Through  an  open  window  I  could  see 
the  soldiers  drawn  up  in  the  street, 
standing  at  ease,  but  on  the  alert;  and, 
swarming  along  the  doors  and  windows 
and  verandas,  the  black  suspicious  faces, 
knives  ready  in  belts.  If  the  old  lady  had 
had  a  rise  of  temperature,  I  should  have 
had  to  proceed  to  a  stricter  examination, 
and  any  attempt  to  remove  her  to  the 
hospital  would  probably  have  entailed 
bloodshed — whose  blood  was  not  quite 
clear.  I  never  in  my  life  was  so  thankful 
as  when  the  mercury  refused  to  budge 
a  fraction  above  normal.  Even  the  babble 
of  Eastern  women's  tongues  was  still  for 
a  moment  while  I  looked  at  it.  When  I 
pointed  to  her  charcoal  warming-pot  and 
implied  that  the  superficial  heat  of  her 
skin  was  probably  due  to  that,  they  all 
laughed,  and  in  a  friendly  way  offered 
me  a  choice  between  sweet  meats,  betel 
nut  to  chew,  and  tea.  I  chose  the  last  as 
probably  the  least  evil. 

Meantime  one  or  two  of  the  men  had 
been  found  to  have  suspicious  swellings 
under  their  arms;  but  the  men  them- 
selves did  not  make  as  much  fuss  about 
going  to  the  hospital  as  the  women.  It 
is  their  extreme  shyness,  love  of  home, 
fear  of  strangers,  dread  of  wide  spaces 
and  crowded  places,  that  makes  women's 
help  essential  in  all  medical  work  and  all 
missionary  work.  It  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented that  the  seclusion  of  women  in 
the  East  is  all  a  wicked  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  men.  This  is  hardly  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case.  Deadly  sins  are 
rampant  where  Christ  does  not  rule; 
any  one  who  doubts  if  Christian  belief 


has  altered  civilized  nations  for  good 
should  go  for  a  while  and  dwell  among 
a  heathen  people, — not  in  a  first-class 
hotel,  but  in  doing  some  work  which 
will  bring  him  into  close  contact  with  the 
people.  Sin  is  at  least  blushed  for  and 
concealed  among  us:  it  is  blatant  there. 
Even  the  free  and  independent  white 
spinster  finds  that  she  can  not  be  as 
free  and  independent  as  she  is  at  home. 
Native  women  of  decent  family  shrink 
from  publicity;  and,  till  India  and  the 
East  are  Christian,  will  do  so  with  a  good 
deal  of  reason.  If,  then,  men  insist  on 
this  retirement,  it  is  partly  with  a  view 
to  their  women's  good  name,  partly  to 

H 

their^real  protection. 

I  lately  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  in 
San  Francisco  as  to  the  safeguarding  of 
girl  workers  and  visitors  at  the  Exposition. 
If  such  precautions  are  necessary  in 
countries  where  the  Name  of  God  is  on 
the  coins,  or  the  Cross  on  the  flag,  it  can 
hardly  be  wondered  at  that  women  have 
to  maintain  privacy  in  lands  where 
polygamy  and  worse  are  freely  practised, 
and  where  vice  is  literally  deified  and 
worshipped.  Emancipation  of  the  Eastern 
woman  without  Christianity  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  evils,  and  an  Indian 
woman-suffragist  must  indeed  be  blind. 
In  mission  work  among  women,  Catholics 
have  a  great  advantage  in  the  possession 
of  convents.  Women  will  be  allowed  to 
go  to  these,  whether  used  as  schools 
or  as  hospitals,  because  they  will  be  in 
the  society  of  their  own  sex  only;  and 
Eastern  women  have  much  in  common 
with  the  nuns'  gentleness  and  spirit  of 

retirement. 

— > .». . 

THERE  is  only  one  real  power  in  this 
world  for  man  or  woman,  —  the  power 
given  by  character;  it  carries  far  more 
weight  with  it  than  does  talent.  The 
man  or  woman,  however  humble,  who  cul- 
tivates unswerving  rectitude,  firm  energy, 
and  persevering  goodness,  is  sure  to 
become  a  centre  and  a  factor  in  the  lives 
of  others. — Anon. 
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One  of  the  Little  Vices. 


MUCH  of  the  discontent,  worry,  and 
unhappiness  of  a  good  many  people 
is  due  to  causes  which,  upon  examination, 
appear  ludicrously  disproportioned  to  their 
undoubted  effects.  In  the  moral  world, 
as  in  the  physical,  disregarded  trifles 
often  lead  to  momentous  consequences. 
The  lighted  match  carelessly  thrown  aside, 
yet  setting  fire  to  a  whole  city  block, 
finds  its  counterpart  in  the  bitter  word, 
hastily  spoken,  but  not  infrequently 
causing  a  storm  of  sinful  passions  to  rage 
with  fury  throughout  a  whole  social 
circle.  Occasional  serious  reflection  upon 
the  real  importance  of  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  "little"  things  would 
probably  result  in  our  contributing  some- 
what more  generously  than  we  do  at 
present  to  our  neighbors'  happiness,  and 
incidentally  to  our  own. 

What  a  marvellous  transformation,  for 
instance,  would  be  effected  in  the  average 
household  if  all  its  members  should  set 
themselves  resolutely  to  the  practice  of 
what  St.  Francis  of  Sales  calls  the  "little 
virtues"!  He  enumerates  them  thus: 
"Humility,  patience,  meekness,  benignity, 
bearing  one  another's  burdens,  conde- 
scension, softness  of  heart,  cheerfulness, 
cordiality,  compassion,  forgiving  injuries, 
simplicity,  and  candor." 

Unfortunately,  it  is  to  the  little  vices 
rather  than  the  little  virtues  that  most 
of  us  are  addicted;  and  the  qualities 
directly  opposed  to  those  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  series  of  St.  Francis  come 
far  more  natural  to  us  than  do  the  sweet 
dispositions  which  he  so  highly  commends. 
To  mention  one  such  little  vice,  not  at 
all  uncommon  among  people  whose  lives 
are  absolutely  free  from  any  notable 
irregularities,  and  in  whom  indeed  great 
virtues  are  normally  conspicuous, — what 
a  miserable  growth  of  disquiet  and 
uneasiness  and  worry  and  downright  un- 
happiness springs  from  irritability!  Is 
there  any  other  slight  defect  of  character 
which,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  every- 


day life,  is  quite  so  destructive  of  peaceful 
joy  and  cordial  kindliness?  Is  there 
any  other  minor  fault  which  is  quite  so 
successful  in  aggravating  one's  own  dis- 
content and  disturbing  the  serenity  of 
others? 

The  prevalence  of  this  unlovely  fault 
obviates  any  necessity  of  defining  in  what 
it  consists.  The  child  who  finds  his  father 
or  big  brother  "as  cross  as  a  bear"; 
the  schoolboy  who,  from  long  observation 
of  his  teacher,  has 

"learned  to  trace 

The  day's  disaster  in  his  morning  face"; 

the  servant  girl  who  confides  to  the 
milkman  that  her  master  "must  have 
got  out  of  bed  on  the  wrong  side  this 
morning,"  or  that  her  mistress  is  "in 
one  of  her  tantrums  to-day";  the  clerk 
who  comes  out  of  his  employer's  private 
office  with  news  that  "the  old  man  had 
like  to  have  snapped  my  head  off";  the 
subordinate  official  who,  in  an  interview 
with  his  superior,  meets  with  sharp  in- 
quiries and  testy  answers  that  irresistibly 
suggest  "quills  upon  the  fretful  porcu- 
pine"; the  friend  or  acquaintance  whose 
kindly  salutation  is  acknowledged  by 
merely  a  surly  nod  or  the  briefest  icy 
word, — all  understand  perfectly  well  what 
is  meant  by  an  irritable  person,  and  all 
have  reason  to  resent  such  a  person's 
lack  of  an  equable  temperament. 

The  use  of  several  adjectives  in  the 
paragraph  just  concluded  suggests  a  reason 
for  believing  that  irritability  is  especially 
prevalent  among  English-speaking  peoples. 
Writing  of  the  morality  in  words,  some 
modern  philologist  says  that  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  slight  account  which  Italians 
take  of  human  life  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  their  language  contains 
twenty-five  or  thirty  distinct  terms,  all 
meaning  "to  deprive  of  life"  in  one  or 
another  of  more  than  a  score  of  different 
ways.  Applying  the  same  test  to  our  • 
own  language,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
form  rather  unfavorable  opinions  of  those 
whose  variations  of  ill-temper  necessitate 
the  use  of  irritable,  petulant,  fretful, 
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peevish,  querulous,  waspish,  cross,  captious, 
snarling,  pettish,  testy,  snappish,  crusty, 
churlish,  crabbed,  surly,  uncivil,  ill-natured, 
bitter,  sharp,  irascible,  touchy,  choleric, 
hot,  fiery,  peppery,  splenetic,  acrimonious, 
and  not  a  few  other  similar  synonyms. 

The  comparative  frequency  or  infre- 
quency  of  irritability  among  different 
nations  is,  however,  purely  an  academic 
question;  the  practical  point  to  which 
our  attention  needs  to  be  directed  is  that 
all  too  often  perhaps  in  our  personal 
experience  some  of  the  epithets  quoted 
above  may  justly  be  applied  to  ourselves. 
If  this  be  the  case,  if  either  habitually 
or  occasionally  we  are  so  lacking  in  self- 
control  as  to  inflict  our  spleen  or  ill-humor 
on  the  members  of  our  family,  or  on  our 
inferiors,  equals,  or  superiors  in  the  circle 
of  our  acquaintances,  then  we  need  to 
work  forthwith  a  reformation  in  our  mode 
of  action.  When  we  are  dominated  by 
irritability  we  are  sure  to  give  utterance 
to  remarks  which,  in  themselves  or  in 
the  manner  of  our  making  them,  are  rude 
and  uncivil;  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  puts  it,  "a  man  has 
no  more  right  to  say  an  uncivil  thing 
than  to  act  one,  no  more  right  to  say  a 
rude  thing  to  another  than  to  knock 
him  down." 

Those  who  hold  positions  of  importance, 
who  exercise  authority  and  influence, 
should  be  especially  careful  in  so  dis- 
ciplining their  temper  that  any  interior 
dissatisfaction  which  they  may  feel  may 
be  kept  interior,  and  not  vented  at  random 
on  their  unoffending  inferiors.  Employers, 
teachers,  heads  of  departments,  and  clergy- 
men, ought,  above  all  other  people,  to 
cultivate  habits  of  judicious  restraint 
and  thorough  self-control;  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  happiness  enjoyed 
by  their  workmen,  pupils,  subordinates, 
and  parishioners  is  dependent  thereon. 
And  there  is  really  no  good  reason  why 
any  one  should  be  characterized  by  this 
little  vice  of  irritability,  since  "a  man's 
being  in  a  good  or  a  bad  humor  depends 
very  much  upon  his  will." 


Flowers  at  Funerals. 


THE  Month  of  the  Poor  Souls  brings 
before  our  mind  the  obligations  which 
we  have  ..toward  the  faithful  departed. 
Incidentally,  too,  it  gives  pertinence  to 
the  consideration  of  a  practice  or  custom 
which  is  truly  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  We  refer  to  the 
matter  of  flowers  at  Catholic  funerals. 
The  stand  of  at  least  one  wise  pastor  on 
tnis  subject  has  attracted  more  than 
local  attention.  "  If  Father  Walter  Shanley, 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Danbury,  Conn., 
is  able  to  enforce  his  rule  that  flowers 
shall  not  be  permitted  in  his  church  or 
at  the  cemetery  when  he  conducts  funeral 
services,"  says  an  unidentified  Catholic 
writer,  "he  will  have  accomplished  a  very 
useful  reform,  and  set  an  example  worthy 
of  the  imitation  of  all  men  whose  influence 
can  be  brought  to  bear  against  a  senseless 
and  oppressive  custom.  It  will  mean  a 
great  step  toward  the  time  when  burial 
of  the  dead  shall  no  longer  be  an  occasion 
for  extravagant  display  of  vanity,  an 
opportunity  for  shameless  robbery  of 
widows  and  orphans.  The  ridiculous  ex- 
penditures so  often  incurred  by  persons 
actually  poor  or  merely  well-to-do,  when 
they  bury  their  kinsfolk,  are  a  disgrace 
to  a  civilized  nation,  .  .  .  turning  a  season 
of  wholesome  grief  and  heartfelt  prayer 
into  a  vulgar  competition  for  superiority 
in  the  number  of  floral  pieces  and  funeral 
hacks.  Flowers  are  appropriate  on  the 
casket  of  the  innocent  child  that  has 
died  before  coming  to  the  use  of  reason; 
but  on  the  coffin  of  the  grown  sinner, 
though  shriven  and  forgiven,  the  Church 
of  Christ  places  no  ornament  save  a 
black  cloth  with  a  white  cross,  the  con- 
soling symbol  of  salvation.  Thanks  be  to 
God,  there  are  still  some  Catholics  that 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and, 
trampling  under  foot  human  respect,  offer 
to  their  bereaved  and  afflicted  friends,  not 
a  mocking  wreath  of  earthly  flowers,  but 
a  bouquet  of  Masses  heard  and  Rosaries 
recited.  May  their  number  grow!" 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

Anything  likely  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  is  safe 
to  be  welcomed  by  the  members  of  that 
splendidly  active  body  and  by  their 
friends  and  well-wishers  everywhere.  We, 
are  accordingly  gratified  to  learn  that  a 
slight  reorganization  of  the  Society  is 
to  be  brought  about  at  a  conference  to 
be  held  in  Washington  during  the  present 
month.  There  is  to  be  a  unification  of 
the  different  American  branches  of  the 
association.  As  constituted  at  present, 
there  are  fourteen  such  branches,  each 
reporting  directly  to  the  international 
headquarters  in  Paris.  It  is  proposed  to 
consolidate  the  fourteen  under  one  govern- 
ing body  with  headquarters  in  Washington. 
This  governing  board  will  deal  with  Paris 
as  to  all  American  Vincentian  activities. 
As  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  the 
French  branches  of  the  Society  have  had 
their  work  immeasurably  increased  by  the 
war;  but  the  President-General  is  of  the 
opinion  that  one  result  of  the  mighty 
conflict  will  be  the  increase  of  Christian 
charity  and  a  still  further  development 
of  the  Society. 

Some  idea  of  the  perils  encountered 
and  the  hardships  endured  by  men  of  all 
ranks  composing  the  great  armies  now  in 
mortal  conflict  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  a  brother 
in  this  country  by  a  soldier  in  the 
Austrian  army.  His  many  narrow  escapes 
from  death  he  attributes  to  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  whom, 
like  his  brother,  he  is  singularly  devoted: 

Such  misfortunes  have  come  upon  us  as 
were  never  known  before  in  our  country,  but 
we  must  accept  this  punishment  from  God 
in  humility.  I  was  called  to  the  front  on  the 
ist  of  August,  1914,  and  on  the  26th  faced 
the  enemy  for  the  first  time.  We  fought  from 
that  date  till  the  beginning  of  September. 
From  the  8th  to  the  i4th  we  were  in  battle 
again,  and  under  a  very  heavy  fire  after  the 
nth.  Men  were  falling  about  me  on  all  sides. 
Four  bullets  struck  my  mantle,  ,three  passed 


through  my  shirt,  and  one  grazed  my  neck. 
We  were  in  action  again  from  the  -i8th  of 
October  to  the  sth  of  November.  The  fire  was 
so  heavy  that  I  thought  I  should  never  come 
T)ut  alive.  The  enemy  hurled  cannon-balls 
into  our  trenches  with  the  greatest  fury.  I 
was  twice  covered  by  earth  as  a  result  of  balls 
striking  against  our  trench.  But  the  good  God 
delivered  me  from  that  terrible  danger.  When 
we  attacked  I  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  saying N 
at  every  step:  "  O  God,  come  to  my  help!  O  our 
dear  Lady  Mary,  pray  for  us!  Guardian  Angel, 
defend  us  from  the  bullets  of  the  enemy!"  I 
had  the  rosary  around  my  neck,  also  a  medal  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  bullets  were 
falling  around  us  like  a  hailstorm,  and  it  was 
only  through  God's  protection  that  all  of  us 
were  not  killed.  My  knapsack  was  torn  by  shot, 
and  everything  in  it  destroyed  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  vial  of  Lourdes  Water. 

I  have  undergone  many  hardships  as  well 
as  dangers.  Often  I  was  so  hungry  that  I  had 
to  eat  raw  beets  and  cabbage.  It  was  im- 
possible to  get  bread  sometimes.  I  was  ^obliged 
to  be  out  day  and  night,  in  rain  and  cold;  and 
you  know  how  bitter  cold  it  is  here  in  the 
fall.  ...  I  can  not  describe  to  you  the  cross 
which  I  must  bear.  Oh,  that  the  good  God 
would  turn  His  pitiful  eyes  upon  us!  I  beg  you, 
dearest  brother,  to  pray  for  me,  that  I  may 
once  again  see  our  dear  home.  ...  If  God  should 
take  us,  pray  _.that  He  may  receive  us  into 
His  glory. 

A  simple  letter,  but  eloquent  in  its 
pathos  and  piety.  Remembering  what 
an  increase  of  suffering  the  cold  weather 
entails  on  the  soldiers  at  the  front,  the 
reader  will  be  moved  to  pray  all  the 
more  earnestly  that  before  winter  sets 
in  there  will  be  an  'end  to  the  conflict 
which  has  already  cost  so  many  lives 
and  occasioned  so  much  misery. 


If  it  be  true,  as  is  generally  admitted, 
that  an  orator  should  not  speak  "above 
the  heads"  of  his  hearers,  there  ought 
to  be  some  force  in  the  contention  that 
an  editor  should  not  write  "above  the 
heads"  of  his  readers.  The  first  requisite 
in  the  discourse  of  speaker  or  writer  with 
a  message  to  deliver  is  that  it  be  intel- 
ligible, and  it  is  obviously  a  waste  of 
time  and  energy  to  talk  to  people  with 
tongue  or  pen  in  a  style  that  is  beyond 
their  mental  grasp.  Readers  of  the  Ladora 
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Ledger,  the  piquant  Iowa  weekly  in 
which  Mr.  W.  H.  Van  Doran  is  performing 
such  excellent  service  against  fanatical 
anti-Catholic  bigots,  do  not  need  to  be, 
told  that  its  editorials  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  reticence,  restraint,  or  super- 
polished  English.  A  lengthy  vindication 
of  the  style  and  vocabulary  employed  in 
'the  Ledger  is  presented  in  a  recent  issue. 
We  quote  the  opening  paragraphs: 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  a  sub- 
scriber in  a  small  town  in  Pennsylvania,  taking 
me  to  task  for  the  absolute  "brutality"  that 
I  use  writing  these  weekly  editorials;  and  the 
writer  claims  or  states  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
"culture  and  refinement"  in  what  I  write. 

In  regard  to  the  "culture  and  refinement" 
charge,  I  heartily  agree  with  my  Pennsylvania 
friend,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  am  not 
making  any  attempt  to  appeal  to  those  who 
possess  "culture  and  refinement."  On  the 
other  hand,  my  editorial  efforts  are  directed 
to  a  class  of  people  who  lack  every  essential 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  "culture 
and  refinement" — the  rank  and  file  of  the 
"patriotic"  army. 

Addisonian  English,  or  the  polished 
satire  of  Newman  would  assuredly  be 
lost  on  such  people;  and  there  is  accord- 
ingly some  excuse  for  the  downright, 
blunt,  colloquial  phraseology  which  not 
seldom  jars  on  the  cultured  reader  of  Mr. 
Van  Doran's  columns. 


In  the  course  of  a  particularly  keen 
appreciation  of  a  paper  on  Catholic 
Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States, 
by  the  Rev.  James  Burns,  C.  S.  C.,  a 
writer  in  America  applies  to  general  parish 
management  a  criticism  which  Fr.  Burns 
makes  of  parish  high  schools: 

In  Dr.  Burns'  opinion,  "the  most  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  of  the  problems  with  which 
Catholic  education  has  to  do  is  that  of  unity 
or  harmony  in  education."  It  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  the  parochial  system,  admirable 
in  itself  and  altogether  necessary  within  certain 
limits,  has  been  applied  to  certain  fields  of 
activity  for  which  it  was  never  intended.  At 
one  of  the  recent  national  conventions,  after 
a  splendid  outline  of  the  work  for  young  men 
and  women  which  Catholics  should  do,  are 
not  doing,  and  apparently  are  not  even  thinking 
of  doing,  a  speaker  pleaded  for  the  establish- 


ment of  clubs  and  social  centers  for  all  classes 
in  every  Catholic  parish.  The  proposed  plan 
would  be  admirable,  if  every  parish  had  the 
men  and  the  means;  but,  in  the  deficiency  of 
both  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  of  our  parishes, 
it  is  too  absurd  to  be  debatable.  You  can 
not  furnish  a  room  with  an  old  piano,  a  pre- 
historic pool  table,  last  year's  magazines,  and 
perhaps  a  set  of  Butler's  "Lives,"  and  expect 
to  see  it  crowded  with  the  young  men  of  the 
parish  who  have  been  lured  away  from  the 
blood  -  and  -  thunder  "movies,"  the  adjacent 
dance  hall,  or  the  swimming  pool  and  gym- 
nasium of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  If  we  Catholics  are 
ever  to  have  an  organization  embodying  the 
many  admirable  features  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  similar  societies,  it  will  be  only  after  we 
have  utterly  forgotten  the  parish  idea,  and 
learned  the  lesson  of  pooling  our  interests. 

Further  point  is  given  to  these  very  just 
observations  by  the  author  of  "Within 
My  Parish,"  who  says  "it  is  quite  useless 
for  us  to  deplore  mixed  marriages  (an 
unmitigated  evil,  in  my  estimation)  when 
we  are  failing  to  provide  amusement  for 
our  young  people,  and  driving  them  to 
seek  pleasure  in  circles  whose  atmosphere 
is  alien  to  their  faith." 


It  is  no  surprise  to  hear  that  the  address 
delivered  last  week  in  Chicago  before  the 
campaign  committee  of  the  Navy  League 
by  Rear- Admiral  Ross,  U.  S.  N.,  created 
a  sensation.  He  said  things,  and  said 
them  in  blunt,  sailor-fashion.  No  wonder 
his  audience  "sat  up  and  took  notice" 
when  he  made  the  declaration  that  "fifty 
per  cent  of  the  applicants  for  naval  enlist- 
ment are  rejected  because  they  are  below 
a  normal  physical  standard,  or  are  mentally 
and  morally  undesirable.  The  men  who 
are  unfit  for  the  Navy  very  likely  are  in 
the  long  run  unfit  to  be  good  citizens. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  will  become  de- 
pendents before  their  course  has  been  run. 
In  Boston  recently,  out  of  600  applicants 
for  the  Navy  only  thirty  were  accepted. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  proportion  of 
fit  manhood  in  our  great  cities." 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  too  much 
of  a  shock  to  his  hearers  had  the  Admiral 
informed  them  of  the  percentage  of  men 
alreadv  in  the  service  who  are  unfitted 
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for  active  duty  by  disease.  But  he  might 
have  referred  to  the  latest  report  of  the 
Surgeon-General  for  the  facts  on  this 
matter.  His  point  was  that  the  first 
problem  of  national  defence  is  to  provide 
men.  "Before  we  can  make  soldiers  and 
sailors  we  must  have  men." 
*** 

Ex-Senator  Root  is  another  public  man 
who  evidently  believes  that  the  citizenry 
of  the  United  States  stands  in  need  of 
improvement.  On  receiving  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  last  week,  he  said, 
in  response  to  the  presentation  speech 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education: 
"Nations  live  or  die  according  to  the 
character  of  their  people.  Wealth,  arms, 
munitions,  discipline,  armies,  navies,  are 
all  splendid  services;  but  the  character 
of  the  people,  the  character  to  which 
the  children  are  growing,  determines  the 
life  or  death  of  the  nation." 

How  the  highest  citizenship  can  be 
attained  without  the  aid  of  religion — so 
long  as  God  is  excluded  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  land — Mr.  Root  did  not 
undertake  to  explain. 


number  in  these  columns,  as  in  those  of 
the  Catholic  press  generally.  The  force 
of  example  as  a  convert-maker  is  pro- 
verbial; its  effectiveness  as  an  antidote 
to  bigotry  does  not  admit  of  question. 


Discussing  the  sources  of  anti-Catholic 
prejudice,  the  San  Francisco  Monitor  says 
that  there  is  one  phase  of  the  bigotry 
question  which  we  Catholics  are  all  more 
or  less  prone  to  overlook: 

In  many  cases  the  prejudice  which  exists  in 
the  minds  of  non-Catholics  against  the  Church 
is  created,  fostered  and  perpetuated  therein 
by  the  disgraceful  and  disedifying  conduct  of 
Catholics  themselves.  Every  Catholic  who 
becomes  intoxicated  is  an  argument  to  the 
uninstructed  non-Catholic  that  the  Church 
does  not  consider  drunkenness  a  crime.  Every 
action  of  deceit,  dishonesty  or  other  vice  entail- 
ing sin  upon  the  Catholic  soul,  creates  a  hatred 
against  our  holy  religion  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  know  its  dogmas  only  through  the  conduct 
of  those  Catholics  whom  they  see  around  them. 
Good  example  on  the  part  of  many  practical 
Catholics  has  led  millions  of  souls  to  embrace 
the  True  Faith. 

The  foregoing  is  merely  a  restatement 
of  what  has  been  urged  times  without 


The  Great  War  has  brought  about  a 
marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  France 
toward  the  Church,  and  it  is  rumored 
that  a  rapprochement  between  the  French 
Government  and  the  Vatican  is  actually 
in  progress.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is 
already  a  new  Concordat  between  the 
Church  and  the  French  people.  The 
increase  in  religious  feeling  which  the 
conditions  of  war  have  effected  throughout 
the  republic  has  been  noted  by  numerous 
publicists.  Even  some  of  the  leading 
Socialists  now  declare  that  it  is  time  to 
make  peace  with  the  Holy  See.  It  was 
violated  when  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passed  the  infamous  Separation  Bill.  M. 
Briand  then  declared  that  France  had 
no  need  of  maintaining  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican.  But  many  things 
have  happened  in  the  meantime,  and 
of  late  not  a  few  anti-clericals  have 
expressed  their  conviction  that  a  new 
Concordat  is  very  desirable  for  the  well- 
being  of  France. 

There  is  a  brief  passage  in  the  printed 
report  of  Father  Fuhr's  sermon  at  the 
"Month's  Mind"  Mass  for  the  late 
Bishop  Conaty  which  throws  an  X-ray 
on  the  innate  and  habitual  piety  of  that 
much-mourned  prelate.  "When  travelling 
by  railroad  or  automobile,  he  never 
forgot  to  ask  God's  blessing  for  a  safe 
journey.  It  was  touching  and  edifying 
to  see  the  good  Bishop,  at  the  moment 
the  wheels  began  to  turn,  quietly  make 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross;  and,  when  noticing 
that  his  companions  had  observed  this 
expression  of  faith,  he  would  remark 
with  a  smiling  face  and  childlike  sim- 
plicity': 'Now  we  are  safe, — the  Lord 
will  take  care  of  us.'" 

The  little  act  was  equivalent  to  a 
certificate  of  birth  in  a  Catholic  country, 
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and  the  possession  of  that  childlike  faith 
which  Christ  had  in  mind  when  He 
said:  "Unless  you  become  as  little 
children,  you  shall  not  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven." 


A  visitor  to  California  meets  on  all 
sides  proof  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Pacific  slope  to  the  early  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
though  none  the  less  gratifying,  to  find 
even  in  a  Masonic  paper — the  Bulletin  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Consistory — the  following 
tribute  to  the  Church: 

In  certain  circles  it  is  popular  to  denounce 
bitterly  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
the  condemnation  forget  her  splendid  achieve- 
ments and  the  consecrated  service  she  has 
rendered  to  humanity.  The  long  roll  of  patriots, 
statesmen,  philanthropists,  thinkers,  heroes  and 
saintly  souls  who  have  drawn  their  spiritual 
inspiration  from  her  communion  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  real  greatness  of  her  religious 
teachings.  Among  the  priests  are  those  whose 
names  have  become  synonymous  with  purity 
of  life  and  unselfish  effort  for  the  betterment 
of  humanity:  Father  Junipero  Serra,  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  Savonarola.  Her  countless  institu- 
tions of  learning,  her  manifold  charities,  the 
universality  of  her  spiritual  appeal,  must 
awaken  the  admiration  of  all  men.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  at  her  altars  the  common 
people  received  their  first  training  in  democracy. 
Prince  and  pauper,  peasant  and  merchant, 
knelt  together,  equal  before  God.  During  the 
long  night  of  the  Dark  Ages  the  lamp  of 
knowledge  was  kept  burning  in  the  monasteries. 
Tolerance  knows  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question,  and  that  a  picture  showing 
only  shadows  is  essentially  false. 

These  words  may  not  be  a  novelty  to 
our  readers,  but  a  tribute  so  glowingly 
sincere  may  be  requoted. 


Among  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  commission  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
which  has  been  investigating  religious 
prejudice,  those  submitted  by  the  Buffalo 
branch  are  deserving  of  the  most  serious 
consideration.  They  are: 

Have  all  clubs  and  societies  give  instructions 
and  lectures  on  timely  topics.  Make  these 
meetings  open  to  the  public. 

Have    Cathojics    affiliate    with,    eiyj 


ments   for    the    betterment    of   the   community. 

Make  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  press 
toward  Protestants  more  considerate,  more 
charitable,  and  more  Christian. 

Condemn  the  tendency  to  support  Catholics 
for  public  office  solely  because  they  are  Catholics. 

Investigate  all  reports  about  discrimination 
against  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  learn 
the  facts  before  action  is,  taken. 

Verify  all  rumors  with  reference  to  anti- 
Catholic  activity,  and  learn  the  truth — then 
try  to  apply  a  remedy. 

These  provisions,  to  our  mind,  are 
eminently  wise  and  practical. 

Among  the  notable  celebrations  either 
entirely  suppressed  or  shorn  of  much  of 
their  intended  splendor  because  of  the 
European  war  was  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Don  Bosco,  founder  of  the 
Salesian  Society.  The  work  of  this  great 
benefactor  of  humanity  is  too  familiar 
to  our  readers  to  necessitate  our  recapit- 
ulating it  here;  but  any  one  who  is 
conversant  with  the  present  standing  of 
the  Salesian  Fathers  in  Europe,  North 
and  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa — 
any  one  who  knows  of  their  numerous 
oratories,  schools  for  trades,  colleges, 
agricultural  work,  etc.,  will  not  wonder 
that  Don  Bosco's  centenary  festivities, 
though  quite  in  the  background  at  present, 
were  to  have  been  observed  with  con- 
gruous splendor  and  jubilation. 


A  few  days  ago,  when  the  newspapers 
announced  the  successful  operation  of  a 
wireless  telephone  across  the  ocean,  many 
readers  must  have  speculated  on  the  name 
of  Mr.  John  Joseph  Carty,  whose  genius 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  this  almost 
magic  performance.  Well,  it  transpires, 
through  the  alert  columns  of  the  Catholic 
Citizen,  that  Mr.  Carty  is  as  Catholic  as 
his  name,  albeit  in  some  crossing  of  the 
wires  the  "Mac"  has  disappeared.  This 
is  only  one  of  innumerable  instances  in 
which  men  of  Irish  extraction  and  Cath- 
olic Faith  have  served  the  cause  of  science 
in  eminent  degree,  while  remaining  not 
less  Irish  and  Catholic, 
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habits  of  youth,  remarks  the  sage, 
Are  never  lost,  e'en  in  old  age. 
Too  hasty  question,  you  should  know, 
Deserves  ,an  answer  rather  slow. 
Who  treats  all   things  in  fashion  light 
Is  ofttimes  caught  in  sorry  plight.  . 
Better  far  than  greatest  wealth 
Is  the  boon  of  perfect  health. 
They  who  bravely  undertake 
What  duty  bids  make  no  mistake. 
'Tis  easy  another's  faults  to  chide, 
But  not  so  easy  our  own  to  hide. 
Give  at  first  asking  what  you  safely  can, 
'Tis  certain  gain  to  help  an  honest  man. 
A  happy  death  should  be  one's  aim; 
Work  for  aught  else  is  work  in  vain. 


The  Exiles.* 


I. 

N  those  dark  and  terrible  days  of 
the  French  Revolution  known  as 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  there  lived 
on  the  French  side  of  the  Rhine 
a  nobleman  by  the  name  of  Brian.  He 
was  an  excellent  man,  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him.  His  wife  also  was  a  pious 
and  benevolent  lady.  They  had  two  chil- 
dren, Charles  and  Lena,  who  were  the 
very  counterparts  of  their  worthy  parents. 
Count  Brian  found  no  pleasure  in  the 
political  turmoil  and  strife  which  proved 
so  disastrous  to,  France,  and  eventually 
to  the  whole  of  Burope,  causing  the  death 
of  both  the  King  and  Queen,  the  imprison- 
ment and  then  the  death  of  their  son, 
the  heir  to  the  French  throne,  and  the 
death  or  exile  of  so  vast  a  number  of  the 


*    Adapted  from  the  German 


French  nobility.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
these  troubles  began,  he  withdrew  from 
the  French  capital  and  retired  to  his 
country  seat,  'between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Vosges  Mountains.  Here  in  his  castle, 
which,  with  the  village  belonging  thereto, 
was  surrounded  by  rocks,  vineyards,  wheat- 
fields,  and  orchards,  he  lived  with  his 
family  in  perfect  peace  and  quiet.  The 
simple  villagers,  who  loved, and  revered 
him  as  their  greatest  benefactor,  and  who 
formerly  chanced  to  see  him  only  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  year,  were  greatly  rejoiced 
to  know  that  he  had  now  come  to  live 
among  them.  He  did  them  many  favors 
and  kindnesses. 

The  Count  did  not  regret  his  seclusion 
from  the  busy  scenes  of  public  life,  as 
this  gave  him  what  he  very  highly 
prized — the  opportunity  of  becoming  him- 
self the  instructor  and  companion  of  his 
darling  children,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  intrust  them  to  the  care  of  others. 
His  happiest  hours  were  those  he  spent 
in  instructing  them  in  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion.  -The  Countess  was 
always  present  when  he  thus  instructed 
and  counselled  their  children,  and  she 
often  united  her  own  earnest  teachings 
to  those  of  her  husband.  Especially,  in 
view  of  these  times  of  danger  and  general 
distress,  did  she  speak  with  deep  feelings 
of  Divine  Providence  and  the  necessity 
of  faith  and  trust  in  God.  And  so  parents 
and  children,  in  spite  of  the  tumult  and 
strife  around  them,  were  happy  and 
contented. 

If  the  Count,  however,  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  important  matter  of 
religion,  he  by  no  means  neglected  other 
necessary  and  useful  branches  of  knowl- 
edge; even  those  things  which  are  con- 
sidered merely  ornamental,  but  which 
contribute  so  much  to  make  life  more 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  received  their  due 
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share  of  attention.  He  was  a  good 
musician,  and  took  especial  delight  in 
the  piano.  He  was  also  a  fine  singer.  A 
part  of  the  time,  therefore,  was  spent  in 
teaching  Charles  to  play  on  the  piano, 
and  Lena  to  sing. 

On  a  very  dark  and  dismal  evening, 
at  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  Count 
and  Countess,  Charles  and  Lena,  were 
sitting  together  in  a  cosy  room  listening 
to  the  music  of  the  piano,  and  joining  their 
voices  to  its  melodious  strains.  The  Count 
had  composed  a  little  hymn  specially  for 
the  children,  and  had  set  the  words  to 
an  easy,  pleasant  tune.  The  piano  accom- 
paniment was  so  arranged  that  Charles 
could  play  it.  The  mother,  as  yet,  knew 
nothing  of  it.  The  children  intended  to 
give  her  a  pleasant  surprise  with  the 
hymn.  After  the  Countess,  therefore,  had 
sung  a  number  of  beautiful  airs,  the 
Count,  turning  to  the  children,  said: 

"Now,  Charles  and  Lena,  let  us  hear 
what  you  can  do." 

Charles  took  his  seat  at  the  piano  and 
played,  and  Lena,  with  her  soft,  sweet 
voice,  sang  the  hymn  beginning: 

Look  up  to  God 

And  trust  His  grace: 

He'll  never  hide 

From  thee  His  face. 

Yes,  God  is  true; 
Let  all  adore, 

And  trust  Him  now 
And  evermore. 

The  Countess  was  visibly  affected  by 
this  effort  of  her  dear  children,  and  the 
sentiments  of  confidence  expressed  in  the 
simple  words  of  the  hymn  went  to  her 
heart.  No  concert  at  the  royal  court 
had  ever  given  her  half  the  pleasure. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "my  dear  children, 
God,  who  has  cared  for  you  and  protected 
you  up  to  this  time,  will  be  your  mighty 
protector  and  guide  even  to  the  end." 

She  had  hardly  finished  speaking  when 
the  door  was  thrust  suddenly  and  violently 
open,  and  a  band  of  armed  men,  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guards,  marched 
into  the  room.  The  officer  in  command 
produced  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 


Count.  He  was  charged  with  being  a 
Royalist,  and  the  order  to  the  officer 
was  to  arrest  him,  and  bring  him  forthwith 
to  the  city  and  lodge  him  in  prison.  The 
Countess  in  terror  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  the  officer,  a  fierce-looking 
man,  with  black,  piercing  eyes,  shaggy 
beard,  and  matted  black  hair  hanging 
down  over  his  forehead,  who  stood  looking 
at  her  with  frowning  face.  The  children, 
too,  begged  in  most  piteous  tones  that 
their  dear  father  might  not  be  taken  away 
from  them.  All,  however,  was  in  vain: 
he  was  obliged  to  go  at  once.  And  when 
the  Countess,  weeping  and  lamenting, 
threw  her  arms  around  him,  and  the 
children  clasped  his  knees,  he  was  violently 
torn  from  their  embrace  and  hurried  off. 

The  scene  was  heart-rending.  The 
Countess  and  her  children  were  confined 
to  their  room,  and  a  guard  placed  over 
them  to  prevent  their  giving  the  alarm 
at  the  village,  where  Count  Brian  was 
very  much  loved.  Terror  had  deprived 
the  poor  lady  of'  all  strength.  Weeping 
and  wringing  her  hands  in  helpless  agony, 
she  sat  in  a  chair,  her  streaming  eyes 
raised  to  Heaven,  whence  alone  she  felt 
that  help  could  come  in  this  great 
extremity.  Her  children  buried  their 
weeping  faces  in  her  lap.  The  noble 
mother,  however,  soon  partly  regained 
her  composure. 

"My  dear  children,"  said  she,   "let  us 

not  so  soon  cast  away  our  trust  in  God.   He 

has   permitted    this   great   trial   to   come 

upon  us;   He  will  give  us  grace  to  bear  it." 

II. 

The  Countess  did  everything  in  her 
power  to  save  her  husband.  As  soon  as 
the  soldiers  who  were  left  to  guard  her 
rode  away,  she  hastened  to  the  city.  She 
went  to  the  judges  and  pleaded  for  her 
husband,  solemnly  assuring  them  that  he 
was  guiltless  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  him.  She  said  that  all  of  their 
neighbors  would  testify  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the 
political  quarrels  of  the  times;  that  he 
had  not  even  spoken  to  any  one  on  the 
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subject.  But  it  was  as  though  she  spoke 
to  men  of  stone.  Not  one  of  them  was 
touched,  or  exhibited  the  least  sign  of 
feeling  and  commiseration. 

When,  three  days  after,  the  Countess 
returned  to  her  home,  she  found  the 
castle  in  possession  of  soldiers.  Her 
property  had  been  confiscated,  the  castle 
plundered  and  turned  into  a  barracks. 
She  was  not  again  permitted  to  enter  her 
home,  and,  with  a  sad  heart,  she  turned 
away.  She  inquired  for  her  children,  but 
no  one  could  tell  her  what  had  become  of 
them.  Her  servants  were  scattered.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening,  and  she  knew 
not  which  way  to  turn,  nor  where  to 
find  a  lodging  for  the  night. 

At  dusk  she  was  met  by  Richard,  a 
faithful  old  servant,  who  said  to  her: 

"My  dear  mistress,  you  are  in  danger 
every  moment  of  being  arrested.  In  your 
agony  and  distress  you  uttered  some 
words  about  injustice  and  wrong,  about 
cruelty  and  oppression  under  the  guise 
of  liberty.  Enemies  have  caught  up  your 
words  and  N  reported  them  to  those  now 
in  authority.  Your  only  safety  is  in 
immediate  flight.  To  conceal  you  would 
be  attended  with  too  great  danger.  You 
can  not  save  your  husband,  and  remain- 
ing here  would  only  tend  to  your  own 
destruction.  Your  children  are  at  my 
house.  Come  with  me.  My  brother,  a 
fisherman,  who  lives  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  is  already  notified.  To-night  I  will 
conduct  you  to  him,  and  he  will  take  you 
and  the  children  across  the  river,  and 
thus  place  you  beyond  pursuit.  In  this 
way  you  will  save  your  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  your  children." 

The  Countess  accompanied  Richard  to 
his  house,  which  was  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  village.  But  here  a  new  trial 
awaited  her.  Lena  had  been  taken  sick 
on  the  day  her  mother  went  to  the  city. 
Terror  and  grief  had  prostrated  her.  The 
disease  had  become  very  much  worse  on 
this  evening.  The  poor  child  lay  in  a 
raging  fever.  She  was  delirious,  and  did 
not  even  recognize  her  mother.  The  lady 


now  resolved  to  stay  at  all  hazards,  and 
nurse  her  dear,  sick  child;  but  the 
physician  who  was  present  earnestly  pro- 
tested against  this. 

"The  child,"  said  he,  "can  not  live 
much  longer.  I  fear  she  will  not  even 
regain  her  consciousness.  Your  presence, 
dear  Madame,  can  not  benefit  the  child 
in  the  least.  It  is  your  duty,  therefore, 
to  have  regard  to  your  own  safety  and 
that  of  your  son." 

The  sadly  stricken  mother  stood  there 
by  the  bedside  of  her  sick  child  and  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  depart.  The 
physician  at  last  took  her  by  the  arm,  and, 
with  urgent  entreaties  to  save  herself  and 
little  Charles,  led  her  toward  the  door. 
She  took  a  few  steps,  shuddered,  turned 
back  with  outstretched  arms  and  clasped 
her  daughter,  crying  out: 

"No,  dear  child,  I  can  not  leave  you! 
Life  is  no  longer  dear  to  me.  I  will  remain 
and  die  with  you." 

Old  Richard  and  his  good  wife  besought 
her  with  tears  to  depart  at  once,  and  both 
solemnly  promised  that  they  would  do 
all  they  could  for  the  sick  child. 

"It  is  now  night,"  said  Richard,  "and 
it  is  only  under  the  cover  of  darkness 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  escape. 
Every  moment  of  delay  is  dangerous,  and 
may  cost  not  only  your  life,  dear  mistress, 
but  also  my  life  and  that  of  my  wife; 
for  it  is  a  crime  punishable  with  death 
to  harbor  any  one  without  notifying  the 
authorities." 

"Dear  Lena,"  said  the  poor  heart- 
broken mother  to  her  sick  daughter,  "if 
I  can  do  you  no  more  good,  if  my  staying 
here  will  result  only  in  bringing  these  good 
people  to  the  guillotine,  then  I  will  go  in 
the  name  of  God.  Farewell,  dearest  child! 
Go  to  that  better  land,  where  innocence 
is  not  made  to  suffer,  where  no  tears  are 
shed,  and  loving  hearts  are  not  torn 
asunder." 

Little  Charles  took  his  sister  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  amid  tears  and  sobs: 

"Dear  sister,  you  will  be  happier  than 
you  could  be  here,  where,  after  this,  we 
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must  always  live  in  terror.  O  how  gladly 
would  I  go  with  you!" 

The  Countess  then  knelt  down  by  the 
bedside  of  her  dear  daughter  and  said: 

"Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord,  do  I  commit 
her!  Let  Thy  mercy  and  grace  be  ever 
with  her." 

She  remained  silent  for  a  moment, 
then  hastily  arose,  kissed  Lena,  took 
Charles  by  the  hand,  and,  trembling  and 
sobbing,  hastened  from  the  room,  never 
turning  to  look  back. 

Lady  Brian  now  began  her  flight 
in  good  earnest.  Richard  had  packed  up 
some  necessaries  for  the  journey.  With 
a  heavy  bundle  on  his  shoulders,  he  took 
the  lead.  The  poor  lady,  with  a  smaller 
bundle  under  her  arm,  and  leading  her 
little  boy  by  the  hand,  followed  after. 
Not  a  word  was  uttered.  The  night  was 
very  dark  and  tempestuous.  It  stormed 
and  rained  with  great  violence. 

"This  storm,  this  rain,  this  darkness," 
said  the  old  man  finally,  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  "are  a  blessing;  they  are  our 
test  protection  against  pursuit.  If  this 
were  a  beautiful  moonlit  night,  we  should 
certainly  be  discovered." 

After  a  weary  and  toilsome  walk  of 
a  few  hours  they  reached  the  dwelling 
of  the  fisherman.  They  entered  a  dirjgy 
apartment,  which  was  feebly  lighted  by 
a  small  oil  lamp.  The  honest  fisherman 
tade  the  Countess  and  her  little  son 
welcome  to  his  hut.  While,  with  the  aid 
cf  Richard,  the  good  man  took  the  skiff 
to  the  river,  his  wife  set  before  the  lady 
and  her  son  some  simple  refreshments, 
and  otherwise  tried  to  make  them  com- 
fortable. The  men  soon  returned,  and  the 
whole  party  started  for  the  river. 

The  moon,  now  in  her  last  quarter,  had 
just  risen,  and  looked  down  upon  them 
now  and  then  through  rifts  of  clouds, 
and  thus,  in  a  measure,  dispelled  the  thick 
darkness.  The  Countess  shuddered  as  she 
looked  upon  the  frail  craft,  scarcely 
capable  of  containing  two  persons,  that 
was  to  carry  them  across  the  mighty 
stream.  The  men  encouraged  her.  The 


old  fisherman  entered  the  skiff,  and, 
taking  an  oar,  said,  with  pious  confidence, 
"God  will  help  us  across." 

Richard  now  bade  her  farewell.  When 
the  castle  was  being  plundered  by  the 
soldiers,  he  had  succeeded  in  saving  a 
purse,  a  gold  watch,  and  a  few  rings 
set  with  precious  stones.  These  he  gave 
the  Countess,  and  added  a  few  pieces  of 
gold  which  he  had  saved  from  his  wages 
while  in  her  service,  without,  however, 
informing  her  that  the  money  was  from 
himself.  With  tears  streaming  from  his 
eyes,  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  pressed  the 
little  boy  to  his  heart. 

"O  my  dear,  good  mistress,"  he  said, 
"very  likely  I  am  looking  upon  you  and 
this  dear  child  for  the  last  time!  I  can 
do  nothing  further  for  you.  But  I  feel 
certain  that  God  will  take  care  of  you, 
and  you  will  yet  see  happier  days.  I 
would  gladly  go^with  you  and  assist  you, 
but  I  think  it  possible  that  by  remaining 
-here  I  may  yet  find  some  means  of  saving 
my  dear  master,  the  Count.  I  shall 
certainly  do  what  I  can." 

All  wept.  The  Countess  once  more  urged 
him  to  take  especial  care  of  her  little 
daughter  and  to  assist  her  husband  in 
any  way  possible.  The  old  man  promised, 
and  then  helped  her  and  her  little  boy 
into  the  skiff. 

When  the  skiff  left  the  shore,  Richard 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  raised  his  hands 
toward  Heaven. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "will  I  remain  on  my 
knees  in  prayer  until  my  brother's  return 
informs  me  that  they  have  safely  crossed 
the  river.  God  grant  that  at  some"  time 
they  may  receive  the  same  glad  news  of 
the  Count' and  little  Lena!" 
III. 

The  Countess  and  her  son  were  borne 
in  safety  across  the  Rhine,  and  all  present 
danger  was  past.  But,  then,  they  could 
not  stay  where  they  were.  It  was  made 
extremely  difficult  for  immigrants  in  that 
neighborhood;  and,  besides  this,  the  seat 
of  war  was  constantly  drawing  nearer. 
It  was  evident  that  ere  long  the  hostile 
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forces  would  meet  on  German  soil.  Obey- 
ing the  directions  of  Richard,  she  followed 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  toward  Switzer- 
land. Her  money,  however,  was  fast 
melting  away;  and  she  was  told  that 
living  was  very  expensive  in  Switzerland. 
After  travelling  hither  and  thither  until 
early  spring,  she  finally  came  to  the 
boundaries  of  Tyrol,  where  she  found  a 
temporary  home  in  the  cottage  of  a 
peasant. 

The  new  home  of  the  Countess  was  in 
a  narrow,  green  valley.  On  the  right-hand 
side,  at  the  foot  of  a  projecting  rock, 
there  stood  a  few  wooden  huts  with 
flat  roofs;  from  out  of  their  midst  rose 
the  gray  shingle  roof  and  steeple  of 
a  small  but  very  pretty  chapel.  On  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  valley  a  black  pine 
forest  stretched  away,  beyond  which  the 
peaks  of  two  mountains  towered  toward 
the  sky;  and,  although  everything  in 
the  valleys  was  already  green  and  bloom- 
ing, they  were  still  covered  with  snow. 
Schwarzenfels  was  the  name  of  the  village. 
The  Tyrolese,  an  aged  man  with  long, 
white  beard,  gave  the  Countess  a  small 
room,  containing  a  table,  a  bench,  a  few 
pine  chairs,  and  a  stove  made  of  earthen- 
ware. A  single  small  window,  giving  a 
view  of  the  pine  forest  and  the  two  snow- 
capped mountains,  was  all  the  room  could 
boast.  By  the  side  of  this  there  was  a 
still  smaller  bedchamber.  The  Countess 
thanked  God  that  she  had  found  this 
place  of  retreat,  humble  as  it  was. 

She  arranged  matters  as  well  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  She  did  her  own 
cooking,  and  the  rest  of  her  time  was 
spent  in  knitting  and  sewing,  by  which 
means  she  was  able  to  earn  a  little  money. 
How  to  employ  Charles  was  her  greatest 
concern.  She  herself  could  not  continue 
to  instruct  him,  as  she  had  not  the 
necessary  books. 

As  she  was  one  morning  anxiously 
thinking  about  this  matter,  the  little  bell 
of  the  chapel'  was  rung.  The  good,  pious 
wife  of  her  landlord  came  in  hastily, 
and  informed  her  that  the  pastor  of  the 


village  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain 
would  say  Mass  in  the  chapel  that  day. 
Lady  Brian  went  there  immediately  with 
her  son.  After  the  Mass  she  conversed 
with  the  pastor,  and  found  him  to  be  a 
very  kind  and  friendly  man.  He  promised 
to  furnish  the  necessary  books,  and  to 
give  Charles  an  hour's  instruction  each 
day  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  cross 
the  mountain. 

Charles  readily  agreed  to  this  plan; 
and  after  he  thus  again  had  regular  tasks 
to  do,  he  became  much  more  happy  and 
contented.  He  could  scarcely  await  the 
dinner  hour,  in  order  to  be  off  across  the 
mountain  with  his  books.  In  the  mean- 
time the  poor  boy  had  nothing  with  which 
to  amuse  himself,  especially  when  there 
were  several  days  of  rainy  weather.  His 
mother,  however,  found  a  way  to  supply 
this  need. 

In  the  Tyrol  many  canary  birds  are 
raised,  and  then  sold  by  dealers  in  all  the 
adjacent  countries.  The  old  Tyrolese,  a 
part  of  whose  house  the  Countess  occupied, 
had  quite  a  large  number  of  fine  young 
canaries  on  hand.  Charles  begged  his 
mother  to  buy  him  one  of  them,  they 
were  so  cheap. 

"At  home,"  said  he,  "Lena  always  had 
a  canary.  Buy  me  one,  dear  mamma; 
then  we  shall  have  something  to  remind 
us  of  our  home  and  country." 

The  kind  mother  was  quite  willing  to 
do  so;  and  Charles  picked  out  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  birds,  and  one  that  looked 
nearest  like  the  one  his  sister  formerly 
owned. 

Charles  became  very  fond  of  the  little 
yellow  bird  with  the  bright,  brilliant 
black  eyes.  It  soon  became  quite  tame, 
flew  onto  his  outstretched  hand,  and 
would  pick  the  crumbs  from  between  his 
lips.  When  he  wrote,  it  would  fly  up  to 
him,  pull  at  his  quill  and  peck  his  fingers, 
so  that  frequently,  although  he  enjoyed 
the  sport  dearly,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
shut  it  up  in  its  cage  in  order  not  to  be 
hindered  in  his  work.  When  the  bird 
began  to  sing,  Charles  was  unbounded 
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in    his    praise    of    its    loud,    clear   notes. 

"You  must  teach  it  to  sing  some 
beautiful  tune,"  said  the  old  Tyrolese 
to  him  one  day. 

Charles  thought  the  old  man  was 
joking;  he  did  not  then  know  that  birds 
could  be  taught.  The  Tyrolese  got  a 
small  pipe  that  he  called  a  flageolet. 

"Why,'-'  said  Charles,  "that  is  as  good 
as  an  ivory  flute!" 

The  Tyrolese  played  a  tune,  and  taught 
him  how  to  handle  it.  Charles  was  pleased 
with  its  beautiful,  clear  tones,  and  soon 
learned  to  play  every  tune  that  he  heard. 
He  played  one  very  frequently  in  the 
hearing  of  the  bird;  and  when,  finally, 
the  canary  sang  it  correctly,  Charles 
clapped  his  hands  and  skipped  about  the 
room.  His  delight  knew  no  bounds. 

"Only  see  to  it,"  said  his  mother,  smiling, 
"that  you  always  learn  your  lessons  as 
well  as  your  bird  has  done." 

The  canary  bird  and  the  flute  gave 
Charles  and  his  mother  many  a  pleasant 
hour,  especially  when  stormy  weather 
compelled  them  to  remain  in  their  dingy 


room. 


(Conclusion  next  week.)i 


A  Strange  Calculation. 


Among  the  different  ways  of  finding 
out  a  person's  age  with  only  trifling  data, 
here  is  one  that  is  rather  extraordinary. 
You  inform  a  friend  that,  if  he  will  give 
you  just  one  number,  you  will  tell  him 
the  day  of  the  month,  the  month,  and 
the  year,  of  his  birth.  If  he  consents, 
tell  him  to  take  a  piece  of  paper  and 
a  pencil  and  follow  these  instructions: 
Write  down  the  day  of  the  month  on 
which  you  were  born.  Multiply  that 
number  by  2.  To  the  product  add  5. 
Multiply  this  result  by  56.  Add  the 
number  of  your  birth  month, — i,  if  it 
be  January;  2,  if  February;  3,  if  March; 
6,  if  June,  etc.  Add  two  ciphers  to  the 
result.  Now  subtract  your  age  last  year. 
The  number  I  want  is  the  remainder 
you  have  left.  From  this  remainder, 


which  he  gives  you,  you  subtract  24886; 
and  then  you  mark  off  what  you  have  left 
in  periods  of  two  figures  each,  beginning 
at  the  right.  The  first  period  will  be  the 
day  of  the  month,  the  second  will  be  the 
number  of  the  month,  and  the  third  will 
be  the  year,  of  his  birth. 

To  take  an  example,  suppose  the  person 
with  whom  you  try  the  problem  was 
born  on  Sept  23,  1891.  Then 

The  day  of  the  month         ....       23 
Multiply  by  2          ....'..          46 

Add  5          51 

Multiply  by  50 2550 

Add  the  number  of  the  month  (Sept. 

is  gth  month) 2559 

Add  two  ciphers       .      ...      .       .      255900 

Subtract  his  age  last  year     ...  23 

The  remainder  is 255877 

From  this  you  subtract      .      .       .         24886 
And  you  have  left     .      .      .      .      .    230991 

Divided  into  periods  of  two  figures 
each,  this  is  23,  09,  91;  or  the  23d  day 
of  the  gth  month  (Sept.),  '91. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  number 
24886  is  good  for  only  this  year.  If  you 
try  the  problem  in  1916,  the  number  to 
subtract  will  be  24885;  and  in  1917  it 
will  be  24884.  If  you  "memorize"  the 
process,  all  the  better;  but  the  problem  is 
a  good  one  even  if  you  read  the  process 
from  a  printed  slip  or  card. 


A  Frank  Courtier. 


As  King  Louis  XIV.  was  playing  trick- 
track, a  kind  of  backgammon,  one  day, 
he  made  a  stroke  of  doubtful  validity. 
His  courtiers  did  not  care  to  pronounce 
against  him;  but,  as  the  Count  de 
Grammont  entered  the  room,  the  King 
said:  "Come  here,  Count,  and  judge 
whether  I  have  won  or  lost." 

"Sire,  you  have  lost,"  said  the  new 
arrival  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"How  can  you  decide  against  me  before 
knowing  what  the  question  is?" 

"Easily  enough,  your  Majesty.  If  the 
matter  admitted  of  any  doubt  at  all,  these 
gentlemen  would  immediately  declare  you 
the  winner?" 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AND    PUBLISHERS 


— New  fiction  in  Constable's  autumn  list 
includes  "Millstone,"  by  Harold  Begbie,  an 
author  who  has  many  admirers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

— The  English  translation  of  the  Abbe  Felix 
Klein's  "Diary  of  a  French  Army  Chaplain," 
made  by  Harriet  M.  Capes,  has  already  gone 
into  a  second  edition.  It  is  published  by  Andrew 
Melrose,  London. 

— It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  the  publication, 
in  good  time  for  the  holidays,  of  a  new  book  by 
Christian  Reid.  "The  Secret  Bequest"  is  one 
of  its  author's  best  stories,  and  is  sure  to  receive 
a  general  welcome  from  Catholic  readers.  It 
makes  a  book  of  315  pages,  and  is  attractively 
produced. 

— We  had  supposed  that  Lamartine's  charac- 
terization of  the  parish  priest- — "There  is  in 
every  parish  a  man  who,  having  no  family, 
etc." — was  known  to  everybody  as  the  work 
of  that  French  Academician;  but  we  see  it 
quoted  in  several  Catholic  papers  as  the  work 
of  "some  one  whose  name  is  unknown." 

—  Mrs.  Stackpoole- Kenny's  book,  "Mary: 
A  Romance  of  the  West  County"  (B.  Herder), 
is  so  far  true  to  its  title  that  it  is  unquestionably 
romantic, — the  hypercritical  may  even  call  it 
melodramatic.  It  is  a  Catholic  tale  and  an 
interesting  one,  although  some  portions  of  the 
narrative  would  be  improved  by  a  little  more 
reticence — we  had  almost  said,  reverence. 
Benigha's  performance  in  chapter  second  is  not 
calculated  to  edify  the  admirers  of  convent 
schools;  and  in  sundry  other  chapters  there  is 
something  of  exaggerated  realism  that  will  jar 
on  all  refined  readers.  But,  as  a  whole,  the 
story  is  worth  while. 

— "Studies  in  Church  History,"  by  the  Rev. 
Bertrand  Conway,  C.  S.  P.,  just  published  by 
B.  Herder(  is  made  up  of  nine  excellent  essays 
and  reviews  from  the  Catholic  World.  The 
author  describes  them  as  being  "for  the  most 
part  summaries  of  important  volumes  on  Church 
History  and  synopses  of  important  articles 
in  some  of  the  leading  French  encyclopedias." 
The  titles  are  Christian  Asceticism  in  the  First 
Three  Centuries,  the  Government  of  the  Church 
in  the  First  Century,  Christianity  and  the 
Roman  Law,  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Edict  of  Pope  Callistus,  the  Legend 
of  Pope  Joan,  the  Original  Diaries  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  Cardinal  Allen,  and  the  Condemnation 
of  Galileo.  Ordinary  readers  will  be  fully  satis- 


fied with  Fr.  Conway's  treatment  of  all  these 
subjects,  but  he  has  had  the  good  thought  of 
.giving  references  to  numerous  works  in  which 
they  are  more  fully  discussed.  "Studies  in 
Church  History"  is  an  eminently  readable  and 
useful  book,  for  which  there  should  be  a  wide 
demand. 

— Certainly,  pretentiousness  does  not  mark 
"Talks  about  Poets  and  Poetry,"  by  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Malone,  a  brochure  of  about  200  pages, 
published  by  William  P.  Linehan,  Melbourne, 
Australia.  Of  the  four  lectures  which  make  up 
the  contents  of  this  interesting  little  work, 
the  first  two  are  devoted  to  Adam  Lindsay 
Gordon  and  Henry  Kendall,  early  and  compara- 
tively little  known  Australian  poets,  the  former 
of  whom  wrote  some  poetry  of  no  mean  order. 
Oliver  Goldsmith  and  "Anthologies  of  Irish 
Verse"  are  the  remaining  subjects  of  Fr.  Malone's 
critical  appreciation. 

— The  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  O.  S.  B., 
Abbot  of  Ampleforth,  is  the  author  of  "Medi- 
tations on  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,"  a  small 
volume  of  183  pages,  just  issued  by  Benziger 
Brothers.  The  point  and  directness  which 
characterize  other  devotional  writings  of  this 
learned  Benedictine  are  employed  in  the  present 
work  to  particular  advantage.  These  medi- 
tations succeed  in  that  most  important  function 
of  prayer — to  establish  intimate  and  personal 
relations  between  the  soul  and  God,  and  bring 
home  Christ  suffering  to  the  heart.  Their 
fruitfulness  should  be  very  great.  The  work 
has  other  merits  in  which  many  translated  works 
of  piety  are  notably  lacking. 

— "Spiritual  Journal  of  Lucie  Christine 
(1870-1908),"  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  Poulain, 
S.  J.,  is  a  translation  from  the  French,  though 
the  translator's  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
title  page.  The  writer  of  the  journal — the  name 
in  the  title  is  a  pseudonym — was  a  French 
lady  living  in  the  world  and  the  mother  of  a 
family.  Married  at  twenty-one,  she  became 
a  widow  twenty-two  years  later,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four.  It  is  claimed  that  she 
attained  a  very  high  degree  of  union  with  God, 
and  such  extracts  from  her  journal  as  are  here 
presented  do  much  to  substantiate  the  claim. 
Readers  fond  of  mystical  theology  will  find 
abundant  interest  in  these  pages;  and  others 
may  perhaps  do  well  to  meditate  on  this  extract 
from  the  editor's  preface:  "Free-thinkers 
may  shrug  their  shoulders  and  affirm  that 
Lucie  was  a  neurotic,  subject  to  hallucinations. 
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I  pay  no  heed  to  such  a  priori  judgments.  The 
same  calumnies  were  launched  against  St. 
Teresa,  and  against  other  mystics  equally 
sober-minded."  The  book  is  published  in  this 
country  by  B.  Herder. 

-—The  name  of  Mrs.  Mary^  T.  Waggaman 
stands  for  all  that  is  most  desirable  in  juvenile 
fiction.  A  book  by  this  magic  writer  needs  little 
commendation  beyond  the  statement  that 
it  is  typically  hers.  "White  Eagle,"  just  issued 
from  the  press  of  THE  AVE  MARIA,  is  one  of  her 
best.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  that  prerequisite 
of  children's  fiction, — an  absorbing  plot,  whose 
unfolding  is  full  of  action,  that  takes  place  and 
is  not  merely  told  about;  secondly,  the  manner 
of  the  narrative  is  largely  conversational, 
another  delight  to  the  child  reader,  or  to  any 
reader,  in  fact;  and  finally,  though  this  enumera- 
tion is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive,  the  characters 
are  real,  not  improbable  little  rowdies  or 
impossible  little  prigs.  The  scene  of  the  story 
is  the  Southwest,  with  romance  and  terror 
borrowed  from  the  foreign  border,  Indians,  and 
a  flavor  of  Spanish, — all  of  which  helps  to 
make  an  absorbing  tale.  It  is  nicely  printed, 
bound  in  bright  cloth,  and  has  a  frontispiece 
of  the  hero,  the  delightful  "Don." 
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Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


BY    HENRY    MCLEAN. 


for    the    souls — O    pray    it     may    be 
gained! 

Thou  art  the  honored  Vessel  that  contained 
The  Second   Person  of  the   Trinity; 
And  sorrowful   I   come  beseeching  thee 
To  plead  their  cause  with  Christ  omnipotent,— 
My  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

O  thou  who  sought'st  the  Child  of  Nazareth, 
And  Christ,  the  Lamb,  upon  the  hill  of  death! 

0  thou  who  earnest  to  the  Sepulchre 

And  found'st  Him  swathed  in  white  and  sweet 

with  myrrh, 

Receive  my  prayer, — let  not  thy  lips  be  dumb, 
Who  watchest  o'er  the  gold  ciborium. 

The  God  of  grace  upon  our  altar-stone 

Was   formed,   chaste   Mother,   of   thy   flesh   and 

bone. 
Thou  knewest  grief;    I,  too,  have  felt  the  sword: 

1  crave  the  mercy  of  my  sovereign  Lord 
For  souls  that  in  the  purging  flames  await 
The  Christ  who  opened  Limbo's  barred  gate. 

Peace  for  the  souls — O  pray  it  may  be  gained! 

Thou  art  the  honored  Vessel  that  contained 

The  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity; 

And  sorrowful  am  I  beseeching  thee 

To  plead  their  cause  with  Christ  omnipotent, — 

My  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


THE;  real  honor  that  we  should  render 
the  saints  is  to  imitate  them.  Their  relics 
invite  us  to  follow  their  example;  we 
should  offer  them  a  living  reliquary— 
the  heart. — Bossuet. 


Dante. 


HIS  present  memorable  year 
of  the  world's  history  has 
seen,  amongst  many  anniver- 
saries, none  more  notable  than 
that  of  Dante  Alighieri.  He  was  born  six 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago — May,  1265, — 
in  the  city  of  many  memories,  Florence 
the  Beautiful,  to  be  the  mouthpiece  and 
oracle  not  only  of  Italy  and  the  Latin 
races,  but  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  "the 
mirror  of  the  age  of  Hildebrand."  His 
was  the  wonderful  thirteenth  century, 
instinct  with  life  and  spirituality,  and,  like 
that  immediately  preceding  it,  acknowl- 
edged to  "show  elements  of  beauty  and 
greatness  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  histopy 
of  human  civilization." 

In  the  life  and  writings  of  Dante  we 
obtain  a  profound  vision  of  the  society 
in  which  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  Church 
united  the  men  of  Mediaeval  Europe. 
"Opinion  then,"  says  a  non-Catholic 
authority* — "that  is,  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind, — rested  upon  no  doubtful  basis, 
but  on  a  groundwork  of  unquestioned 
truth.  Those  who  shaped  it  were  regularly 
trained  to  their  duty;  they  exercised  it 
under  responsible  control;  they  had  to 
give  to  it  the  guarantee  of  publicity  and 
the  tried  devotion  of  a  life.  There  was,  in 
a  word,  a  Church, — that  is,  in  substance, 
an  association  of  men  chosen  and  trained 
to  exhort  and  to  moderate  the  life  around 
them, — men  whose  duty  it  was  to  reform 
abuses  and  seek  out  their  remedy,  to 

*  Frederic   Harrison. 
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appeal  to  the  higher  against  the  lower 
nature.  ...  In  the  mass  of  mankind  there 
was  a  recognition  of  the  value  and  neces- 
sity of  that  Church,  and  a  disposition  to 
humble  themselves  before  the  beauty  of 
mercy,  justice,  and  self-denial.  So  that 
the  whole  moral  atmosphere  of  the  age 
was  filled  with  a  yearning  after  an  ideal 
type  of  character  which  the  fiercest  soldier 
or  craftiest  politician  could  be  compelled 
to  recognize  and  obey.  Pity  for  the 
suffering,  justice  to  the  oppressed,  charity 
to  the  wretched,  comfort  to  the  afflicted, 
labor  for  the  improvement,  harmony  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  were  the  virtues 
that  distinguished  those  ages,  which  could 
not  have  been  the  darkest  when  such 
qualities  secured  the  unbounded  homage 
of  mankind,  and  men  in  whom  they  shone 
most  brightly  were  raised  to  the  practical 
direction  of  affairs." 

The  loss  of  that  dominating  influence 
has  been  keenly  felt  to-day,  when  for 
want  of  it  the  nations  of  Europe  are 
plunged  into  chaos.  All  the  boasted 
liberty  of  thought,  freedom  from  spiritual 
tyranny,  enlightenment  and  ethical  culture, 
have  resulted  in  a  war  probably  un- 
exampled for  ferocity,  a  war  which  only 
the  reawakening  of  the  religious  spirit, 
individual  heroism,  and  pity  for  suffering, 
have  saved  from  total  degradation.  With 
keener  interest,  then,  must  the  mind  turn 
backward  to  those  times  of  which  Dante 
was  the  spokesman,  when,  by  the  central- 
ization of  authority  in  the  See  of  Peter, 
the  turbulent  passions  of  men  were  held 
in  check.  That  authority  disregarded,  those 
passions  have  broken  loose  and  there  is 
none  to  restrain  them. 

Boccaccio,  Dante's  biographer,  describes 
the  world-poet's  first  glimpse  of  Beatrice, 
a  fair  child,  who  became  his  ideal  of 
earthly  womanhood  and  likewise  a  tutelary 
spirit  and  guide  through  the  troubled 
mazes  of  life  on  earth,  as  through  the 
nether  world  of  Purgatory,  and  so  to  the 
mystical  heights  of  the  highest  Heavens. 
Dante  himself  tells  us  that  "nine  times 
since  his  birth,  the  heaven  of  light  had 


in  its  gyration  turned"  when  first  he 
saw  'the  glorious  lady  of  his  mind.' 
That  glorious  lady  was  of  the  same  age, 
and  was  "clothed  in  a  most  noble  color, 
a  becoming  and  modest  crimson,  girt  and 
adorned  in  the  style  that  became  her 
extreme  youth."  Her  demeanor  was  noble 
and  praiseworthy,  "so  that  she  does  not 
seem  the  daughter  of  mortal  men  but  of 
God."  From  that  time  onward  dated 
the  Platonic  love  which  has  given  Beatrice 
immortal  fame. 

In  the  history  of  Florence,  Dante 
appears  from  time  to  time  as  "citizen- 
soldier";  and  it  is  at  that  period  he  is 
represented  by  Giotto  as  one  of  the 
figures  in  a  celebrated  painting  in  the 
house  of  the  Podesta  at  Florence.  Being 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  is  then 
shown  with  the  graceful  student  cap  falling 
from  his  head, — "the  lover  of  Beatrice," 
says  an  American  author,*  "the  gay 
companion  of  poets,  and  the  most  famous 
writer  of  love  verses  in  Italy.  There  is 
an  almost  feminine  softness  in  the  face, 
with  a  sweet  and  tender  seriousness,  well 
befitting  the  lover  and  the  author  of  the 
sonnets  and  canzoni  which  were  in  a  few 
years  to  be  gathered  into  the  incomparable 
record  of  his  new  life.  It  is  the  face  of 
Dante  in  the  Maytime  of  youthful  hope, 
in  that  serene  season  of  promise  and  of 
joy  that  was  so  soon  to  reach  its  fore- 
ordained close  in  the  death  of  her  who 
made  life  beautiful  for  him." 

A  death  mask,  from  which  older  pre- 
sentments of  the  poet  are  taken,  corre- 
sponds with  the  pen  picture  of  Boccaccio, 
and  shows  the  melancholy  eyes,  the  some- 
what heavy  jaw,  broad  forehead,  mas- 
culine nose,  firm  lips,  and  wide  chin.  It 
was  Dante  when  Adversity  had  marked 
him  for  her  own;  and  it  shows  traces 
of  his  numberless  trials  and  vicissitudes, 
some  of  which  were  the  outcome  of  his 
own  stormy  and  impetuous  character. 
He  was  high  in  the  counsels  of  his  native 
city  as  prior  or  senator,  and  attached 
himself  (at  first  only  as  a  moderate 

*  Charles   Eliot  Norton. 
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theorist)  to  the  party  of  the  Bianchi,  a 
survival  of  the  old  Ghibelline  party.  These 
connections  caused  his  proscription  and 
banishment,  when  the  opposing  faction  of 
the  Neri,  or  Guelphs,  became  dominant. 

He  was  absent  from  the  city  at  the 
time,  and  his  house  was  ransacked,  so 
that,  but  for  the  forethought  of  Madonna 
Gemma,  his  wife,  his  manuscripts  would 
have  been  destroyed.  Thus  exiled,  he 
went  to  Verona,  where  he  was  favored  at 
first  by  its  lord,  the  munificent  Barto- 
lommeo  della  Scala.  But  the  bitterness 
of  his  caustic  tongue  caused  him  to  be 
banished  thence.  He  betook  himself  to 
Ravenna,  where  he  died  many  years  later 
in  poverty  and  comparative  obscurity. 
Urged  to  return  to  Florence  under  condi- 
tions which  he  deemed  dishonorable,  he 
cried:  "Unless  a  way  can  be  found  that 
does  not  derogate  from  the  fame  and 
honor  of  Dante,  Florence  I  shall  never 
see  more."  As  Carl yle  says:  "The  earthly 
world  had  cast  him  forth  to  wander; 
no  living  heart  to  love  him  now.  For 
his  miseries  there  was  no  solace  here.  . .  . 
Florence  thou  shalt  never  see,  but 
hell  and  purgatory  and  heaven  thou 
shalt  surely  see.  .  .  .  The  great  soul  of 
Dante,  homeless  here  on  earth,  makes 
its  home  more  and  more  in  that  awful 
other  world.  Naturally,  his  thoughts 
brooded  on  that,  as  the  one  fact  im- 
portant to  him;  and  thus  his  'Divine 
Comedy,'  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
modern  books,  as  the  result." 

The  political  imbroglio  in  which  the 
poet  had  become  involved,  the  strife  of 
faction,  the  bitterness  of  exile,  threw 
him  into  an  attitude  forever  incom- 
prehensible to  his  fellow-Catholics.  His 
almost  slavish  deference  to  the  Ghibelline 
Emperor,  a  foreign  invader,  his  exaltation 
of  imperialism  at  the  expense  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  seem  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  his  professed 
love  of  liberty  no  less  than  his  Catholicity. 
He  permitted  himself  to  bear  calumnious 
testimony  against  the  saintly,  the  forceful 
and  the  much-maligned  Boniface  VIII., 


whose  memory  has  been  so  ably  defended 
by  Cardinal  Wiseman.  "Yet,"  says  a 
Catholic  chronicler,*  "in  all  save  his 
politics,  Dante  reflects  the  Ages  of  Faith." 

By  the  failure  of  his  life  in  its  social 
and  political  aspects,  Dante,  then,  was 
thrown  into  the  arena  of  literature. 
And,  without  taking  account  of  such 
writings  as  "De  Monarchia"  and  "Vita 
Nuova,"  his  sonnets  and  canzoni,  justly 
famous  in  their  day,  it  will  suffice  to 
follow  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  the 
"Divine  Comedy."  Into  it  he  threw  all 
the  resources  of  his  genius,  "his  varied 
stores  of  learning,  his  knowledge  of 
mankind.  He  used  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
and  the  Breviary,  the  Holy  Offices  and 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church,  the  Hebraic 
writings  and  the  classics.  Gods  and 
goddesses,  dragons  and  furies,  harpies 
and  other  fabulous  monsters,  appear  in 
those  marvellous  pages.  Illustrious  pagans 
jostle  the  saints,  the  doctors,  the  prelates 
of  the  Church.  The  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament  appear  side  by  side  with  those 
of  the  New.  Having  stolen  the  fire  of 
the  gods,  his  time-sobered  mind  chose 
to  depict  that  life  beyond  the  grave; 
and  in  the  popular  tongue  rather  than  in 
the  Latin,  then  the  universal  speech  of 
the  learned.  That  Tuscan  tongue  of  his 
is  eternally  indebted  to  him  for  the  new 
beauties  he  imparted  to  it.  But  melody 
of  diction  in  his  terza  rima  was  but  little 
of  the  infinite  charm,  the  wonderful 
magic,  the  rugged  force,  the  grandeur 
and  sublimity,  with  an  imagery  at  once 
bizarre,  terrible,  pathetic  or  even  gro- 
tesque, which  characterizes  that  "  Christian 
Odyssey,  that  itinerary  of  the  human 
soul  toward  God." 

"In  the  midway  of  this  our  mortal 
life,"  the  poet  finds  himself  in  a  dark 
wood — -the  dark  wood  of  life, — where  the 
"brown  air"  tends  to  depress  him  and  he 
is  affrighted  by  the  appearance  of  three 
wild  beasts  —  a  panther,  a  lion,  and  a 
wolf;  respectively,  Pleasure,  Pride,  and 
Avarice.  He  is  delivered  from  these 

*  "Christian   Schools  and  Scholars." 
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monsters  by  "one  whose  voice  seemed 
faint  through  long  disuse  of  speech  "- 
the  illustrious  Mantuan,  Virgil;  and  the 
same  becomes  his  guide  through  his 
journey  beyond  the  grave.  Virgil  declares 
that  he  has  been  urged  to  this  course 
of  action  by  the  heavenly  lady,  Beatrice, 
who,  in  turn,  has  been  constrained  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-poet 
by  Lucia,  symbolizing  mercy;  and  Rachel, 
symbol  of  wisdom  and  heavenly  contem- 
plation. That  is  a  fearsome  journey  which 
the  Florentine  undertakes,  and  in  which 
the  pale  hue  of  terror  appears  often  upon 
his  face,  and  he  describes  himself  as 
swooning  away  with  pity,  dread,  and 
horror. 

They  are  greeted  as  they  go  by  confused 
noises — lamentations  from  the  lost  souls 
mingled  with  those  of  "the  caitiff  angels" 
who  took  part  neither  for  God  nor  for  the 
forces  of  evil,  but  only  for  themselves. 
That  "air  forever  black"  resounds  with 
horrible  dialects,  voices  hoarse  and  high, 
accents  of  anger,  or  howls  with  which 
"the  people  dolorous"  bewail  their  lot. 
Expelled  from  heaven,  they  are  rejected 
by  the  nethermost  abyss.  From  that 
gloomy  region  Charon  conveys  the  pilgrims 
over  the  Stygian  flood,  to  the  shores  of 
Acheron,  together  with  ' '  a  thousand  ruined 
souls,  the  evil  seed  of  Adam," — those  who 
have  perished  in  the  wrath  of  God.  The 
"dusk  champaign  trembled,  the  land  of 
tears  gave  forth  a  blast  of  wind  and 
fulminated  a  vermilion  light." 

Dante  and  his  guide  reach  Limbo,  where 
they  find  the  souls  of  the  unbaptized,  and 
many  renowned  men  and  women  who, 
not  having  known  God,  are  deprived 
forever  of  His  presence.  They  dwell  in 
f< meadows  of  fresh  verdure,"- — the  green 
enamel,  whence  rises  the  Castle  of  Philos- 
ophy, with  its  sevenfold  walls,  encompassed 
by  a  fresh  rivulet.  From  that  oasis  the 
two  pass  on  to  "the  air  that  trembles  and 
where  nothing  ever  shines."  There  Minos, 
discriminator  of  transgressors,  "standeth 
at  the  wide  portal,  and  hurries  the  spirits 
evil-born  down  to  the  place  where  all 


light  is  mute" ;  and  thither  descend  Dante 
and  his  guide,  where  lamentations  strike 
upon  their  ears 

Like  the  bellowing  of  the  sea, 

By  opposing  winds  combated. 

There  were  punished  carnal  malefactors, 
"hurtled  onward  by  that  infernal  hurri- 
cane," with  shrieks  and  blasphemies. 
Amongst  those  "castigated  by  the  black 
air,"  as  in  all  divisions  of  the  Inferno, 
Dante  recognizes  either  historical  person- 
ages, or  those  but  late  living  in  his  native 
Italy  and  holding  high  office  amongst 
the  sons  of  men.  The  poet's  anguish  at 
these  sights,  "sad  and  compassionate  to 
weeping  turns,"  and  even  causes  him  to 
lose  consciousness. 

Pursuing  their  way,  Dante  and  his  guide, 
who  is  to  see  him  safe  "to  Peter's  portal" 
through  those  regions  of  the  alti  guai 
(highest  woe),  they  meet  the  monster 
Cerberus,  guarding  that  place  where,  in 
"rain  eternal,  maledict,  cold  and  heavy, 
huge  hail,  and  water  sombre  hued,"  is 
punished  "the  pernicious  sin  of  gluttony." 
Still  farther  descending,  they  hear  the 
frightful,  senseless  jabber  of  Plutus,  "the 
accursed  wolf,"  whom  Virgil  silences. 
And  there,  with  great  howls,  and  rolling 
"huge  weights  with  their  chest  and  with 
heads  turned  backward, — rolling  retro- 
grade," the  avaricious  expiate  their 
idolatry  of  wealth.  Yet  lower,  they  come 
upon  that  silent  place,  with  its  rows  of 
tombs,  with  covers  half  lifted,  to  be 
closed  forever  when  "from  Jehosaphat, 
with  the  bodies  they  have  left  above,  they 
shall  return." 

Suddenly  confronting  them  is  the  City 
of  Dis,  "its  mosques  vermilion,  as  if 
issuing  from  fire";  and,  standing  con- 
spicuous, the  high  tower  with  its  red 
flaming  summit.  "You  remember,"  says 
Carlyle,  "that  first  view  he  gets  of  the 
walls  of  Dis:  red  pinnacle,  red-hot  cone 
of  fire  glowing  through  the  dim  immensity 
of  gloom,  visible — so  distinctly  visible — 
once  and  forever."  Around  it  are  furies, 
harpies,  horrid  shapes  entwined  with 
serpents.  In  the  "clangor  of  sound,  with 
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terror  fraught,"  the  voyagers  perceive  a 
countless  throng.  They  are  flying  before 
one  who,  with  soles  unwet,  crosses  the 
Stygian  flood.  It  is  the  majestic  Angel 
of  the  Lord,  silent,  terrible,  who  thus 
urges  the  unregenerate  to  their  doom. 

The  violent  are  plunged  up  to  their 
eyebrows  in  a  boiling  vermilion  flood; 
and  the  suicides  are  imprisoned  "in  a 
wood  not  marked  by  any  path  whatever. 
Not  foliage  green,  but  of  a  dusky  color; 
with  gnarled  and  intertangled  boughs, 
thorns  with  poison."  And  each  separate 
tree  is  a  living  entity,  which  is  torn  and 
lacerated  by  every  touch.  Bitterly  those 
souls  complain  when  the  poet  unwittingly 
plucks  a  branch.  Upon  them  feed  fierce 
harpies,  forever  renewing  their  anguish. 
So  downward  and  still  downward,  through 
the  sandwastes,  where  "the  violent  against 
God  are  chastised,  eternal  heat  descending 
to  set  the  sand  on  fire,"  to  the  frozen 
Lake  Cocytus,  with  its  torments  of  ice; 
past  the  three  rivers  of  hell,  Acheron, 
Styx,  and  Phlegethon,  to  the  dread  pool 
of  Malebolge,  with  its  wells  of  boiling 
pitch  or  filth,  converging  into  one  central 
stream,  where  horned  demons  with  scourges 
chase  their  victims.  Lucifer  himself,  prone 
on  the  earth,  chained  in  the  ice,  a  horrid, 
revolting  spectacle,  gives  a  fearful  illus- 
tration of  the  offended  majesty  of  God 
and  of  this  chief  offender;  while  down  in 
the  nethermost  hell  are  Judas  Iscariot 
and  other  traitors,  still  finding  in  the 
depths  a  deeper  hell. 

No  tragedy  of  earth  is  half  so  terrible 
as  that  which  the  mighty  genius  of  the 
poet  here  portrays.  "The  vainest  efforts 
of  this  unruly  fancy,"  says  Mariotti,  "no 
less  than  its  gloomiest  inspirations,  the 
oddity  or  wildness  of  conception,  are 
always  set  forth  with  terrible  earnestness 
of  diction.  The  powers  of  utterance  are 
always  in  keeping  with  the  vastness  of 
the  thought.  There  is,  in  every  object 
brought  before  us,  a  lifelike  palpableness, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  by  nothing 
short  of  the  actual  evidence  of  the  senses. 
An  inventiveness  that  fears  no  weariness, 


knows  no  exhaustion;  startling,  revolting, 
wringing  our  heart  fibre  by  fibre;  a 
phantasmagoria  of  loathsome,  dire  suffer- 
ing, never  stopping  at  any  climax  of 
horror  or  agony,  but  always  seeking 
beyond  the  deepest  hell  a  deeper  still." 

With  one  deep  breath  of  relief,  the  reader 
rejoices  with  the  poet  to  see  once  more 
the  stars,  to  note  the  trembling  of  the 
ocean  waves — 'il  tremolar  del  onde, — and 
the  dawn  vanquishing  the  Matin  hour. 
To  Cato,  the  warder  of  Purgatory,  Virgil 
explains  that  a  lady  from  heaven  has 
obtained  permission  for  the  poet,  though 
still  living  in  the  flesh,  to  pass  through 
the  sevenfold  realm.  And  Dante's  imag- 
ination, as  if  sated  with  the  horrors  of  the 
"infernal  valley,"  exhausts  itself  in  images 
of  tenderness  and  beauty.  Once  drawing 
nigh  to  the  mountain  of  purification,  the 
whole  atmosphere  is  changed;  and  that 
change  is  the  more  sensibly  felt  as  the 
two  mount  higher.  There  is  peace,  hope 
and  love,  courtesy  and  kindness;  the 
voice  of  prayer  is  heard;  and  the  grand 
old  hymns  of  the  Church,  such  as  the 
Te  Lucis  Ante,  or  psalms  like  the 
Miserere  and  In  Exitu  Israel,  fall  upon 
that  air,  which  is  no  longer  "brown." 

Admitted  within  the  gate  of  Purgatory 
by  Cato,  they  discover  three  steps, 
respectively  of  "  white  marble  and  polished, 
of  deeper  hue  than  perse,"  and  rough  and 
uneven,  and  of  flaming  red  porphyry.  At 
their  head  was  an  angel  seated  upon  a 
"diamond  stone,"  whose  robe  was  of  ashen 
gray,  and  who  bore  in  his  hand  keys  of 
silver  and  of  gold.  Purified  from  his 
stains,  the  angel  signs  the  earthly  wanderer 
upon  the  forehead;  and  he,  with  his 
guide,  passes  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
and  to  the  valley,  where  in  an  exquisite 
bit  of  description,  unsurpassed  almost  for 
beauty,  are  shown  spirits  of  those  who 
delayed  their  repentance  too  long,  and 
are  not  yet  permitted  to  ascend  the 
mountain.  Surely  that  is  one  of  the 
landscapes  which  Ruskin  has  rightly 
named  ideal.  As  the  companions  walked 
"around  that  mount,  while  the  horizon 
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keeps    the    day    imprisoned,"    a    winding 

path    led    them    to    the    margin    of    that 

dell,    where    dies    the    border    more    than 

half  away,  and  where  they  see — 

Gold  and  fine  silver,  and  scarlet  and  pearl  white, 

The  Indian  wood  resplendent  and  serene, 

Fresh   emerald  the   moment  it  is  cut 

By  herbage  and  by  flowers  within  that  hollow. 

Not  in  that  place  has  Nature  painted  only, 
But,  of  the  sweetness  of  a  thousand  odors, 
Made  there  a  mingled  fragrance   and  unknown. 
Salve  Regina  on  the  green  and  flowers, 
There  seated,   singing,   spirits   I    beheld, 
Which  were   not  visible  outside  the   valley. 

"'Twas    then    the    hour    that    turneth 
back    desire   toward    those    who    sail    the 
seas,"  melting  the  pilgrim  to  tears, 
If  he  doth  .hear  from  far  away  a  bell 
That  seemeth  to  deplore  the   dying   day. 

That  "army  of  the  nobly  born,"  while 
chanting  with  dulcet  notes  the  Te  Lucis 
Ante,  look  upward  and  perceive  two 
angels  with  flaming  swords,  their  garments 
"green  as  the  little  leaflets  newly  born"; 
while  trailing  behind  them  are  their 
verdant  pinions.  These  guardians  of  the 
valley  had  come  to  drive  away  the 
serpent  that  sought  entrance  to  that 
abode  of  peace. 

The  author's  descriptions  of  the  angelic 
spirits,  the  family  of  heaven,  are  sur- 
passingly beautiful,  whether  it  be  that 
stern  angel,  full  of  wrath  and  majesty, 
who  silences  the  clamors  of  Dis,  or  he 
who  sits  upon  a  "diamond  stone,  clad 
in  ashen  gray,  to  sign  the  earthly  way- 
farer with  the  seal  of  repentance " ;  or 
those  green-clad  angels  of  the  happy 
valley;  that  angel  "benedight"  who 
ushers  the  pilgrims  into  the  circle  of 
Purgatory  where  the  irascible  are  purged 
from  their  stains;  or  that  "glad  angel" 
who,  pointing  the  way  into  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise,  and  in  the  departing  day  stands 
"outside  the  flame  upon  the  dying  verge." 
Splendid  "ministers  and  messengers  of 
life  eternal,"  surround  the  triumphant  car 
of  the  Church  in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise, 
singing,  "Blessed  is  He  who  cometh!" 
Again,  their  voices  are  upraised  to  "sing 


the  song  of  those  who  sing  forever  the 
music  of  the  eternal  spheres." 

Up    through    the    seven    circles    of    the 
Mountain  of  Purification,  where  the  Seven 
Deadly   Sins,    or   rather   the   traces   they 
have  left,  are  purged  away,  one  beautiful 
touch  follows  another. 
As  the  harbinger  of  early  dawn, 
The  air  of   May  doth  move  and   breathe  forth 
fragrance, 

so  does  the  atmosphere  of  charity  and 
love  permeate  the  way  of  him  "who 
goeth  after  peace."  The  spirits  beg  the 
poet,  on  his  return  to  earth,  to  procure 
for  them  the  prayers  of  those  they  have 
left  behind.  The  power  of  intercession 
for  the  departed  is  everywhere  insisted 
upon,  and  the  whole  mountain  quivers 
with  joy  at  the  release  of  each  soul. 

In  the  Cantos  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise, 
the  whole  richness  of  the  poet's  fancy  is 
brought  into  play.  There  is  beauty,  tender 
and  exquisite,  blended  with  sublimity. 
Dante  there  meets  a  lady  "walking  in  a 
meadow  gathering  flowers."  It  is  Leah, 
weaving  garlands;  while  her  sister  Rachel, 
the  contemplative,  "gazes  in  a  mirror 
all  day  long."  He  presently  encounters 
another  lady,  supposed  by  commentators 
to  be  the  Countess  Matilda,  likewise 
gathering  "  flowerets  yellow  and  vermilion, 
with  which  her  pathway  is  all  painted 
o'er."  She  it  was  who  made  him  aware 
of  the  two  streams,  Lethe  and  Hunoe. 
The  first  takes  away  all  memory  of  sin; 
the  second  restores  the  memory  of  good 
deeds  done.  She  shows  him  the  wondrous 
vision  of  the  Triumphant  Church.  "A 
sudden  lustre  runs  through  the  spacious 
forest,"  and  through  the  "luminous  air 
a  delicious  melody  sounds."  The  seven 
trees,  or  candlesticks  of  gold,  are  seen, 
while  voices  chant  Hosanna.  "Above 
them  flames  the  harness  beautiful,"  as 
people  come  "garmented  in  white, — such 
whiteness  never  seen  on  earth."  On  the 
air  are  depicted  "flamelets  trailing  pennons 
of  sevenfold  rainbow  colors."  Then  follow 
the  four  and  twenty  elders  "crowned  with 
flower-de-luce ' ' ;  four  animals  ' '  incoronate 
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with  verdant  leaf,  the  plumage  full  of 
eyes."  A  chariot  on  two  wheels,  by  a 
griffin's  neck  came  borne  along, — 

His  limbs  all  gold  as  far  as  he   was  bird, 
And  white  the  other,  with  vermilion  mingled. 

Dancing  by  that  car,  more  splendid  than 
those  of  Roman  emperor,  were  maidens, 
respectively  "red  as  fire,  as  fashioned  out 
of  emerald,  or  as  white  as  snow  new- 
fallen."  Then  came  the  four  vested  in 
purple,  and  still  another  four  of  humble 
aspect,  and  an  aged  man  walking  alone. 
They  wore  upon  their  heads  "roses  and 
flowers  vermilion,"  that  seemed  as  a  flame 
above  their  brows.  Angels  scatter  lilies, 
heavenly  voices  fill  the  air  with  melody, 
"Come,  Spouse,  to  Libanus!"  And,  as 
if  to  crown  the  poet's  felicity,  Beatrice 
appears,  "under  a  green  mantle,  vested 
in  the  color  of  living  flame."  The  whole 
meeting  with  Beatrice  is  exquisite  in  the 
poet's  wistful  longings  and  his  keen  self- 
reproach;  though  the  lady  does  not 
directly  address  her  devotee,  but  rather 
the  angelic  beings  about  the  car,  saying: 

Ye  keep  your  watch  in  the  eternal  day, 

So  that  nor  night  nor  sleep  can  steal  from  you 

One  step  the  ages  make  upon  their  path. 

-  After  all  this  splendid  symbolism,  Dante 
is  drawn  through  the  River  of  Lethe  by 
the  good  Matilda,  after  which  he  beholds 
the  "soldiery  of  the  celestial  kingdom, 
with  sevenfold  flames  upon  their  faces, 
ascending  behind  the  griffin,"  which  sym- 
bolizes Christ  with  His  twofold  nature. 
He  is  also  shown  the  Tree  of  Life,  with 
its  boughs,  desolated  by  the  sin  of  Eve, 
renewed;  and  under  that  new  leafage, 
Beatrice  is  seated.  She  becomes  his  guide 
upward  through  the  realms  of  bliss. 

"The  Purgatory,"  as  a  German  author* 
observes,  "must  be  considered  as  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  the  poem.  . . . 
The  poet  has  urged  his  way  to  light 
through  the  very  darkness  of  the  earth; 
in  Purgatory  light  is  kindled,  but 
still  in  connection  with  earthly  matter. 
In  Paradise,  there  remains  nothing  but 
the  pure  music  of  light."  That  peculiar 

•*  Shelling 


expression  constitutes  a  very  fair  descrip- 
tion of  what  meets  the  poet's  upward 
progress,  when 

The  eternal  pearl  had  received  him 

As  water  receives  a  ray  of  light. 

All   is  luminous,  consolidate  and  bright 
as,    guided    by    Beatrice,    he    visits    the 
Heaven  of  the  Moon,  where — 
All   make  beautiful  the   primal  circle, 
All  have   sweet  life   in   different   degrees. 
By  feeling  more  or  less  the  eternal   breath. 

In  the  heaven  of  the  planets  and  fixed 
stars,  he  finds  souls  who  "by  greater 
rapture  concealed  themselves  in  their  own 
radiance,"  or  blessed  souls  "scintillating 
even  as  a  beam  in  limpid  water."  In  the 
sun,  he  saw  "lights  many  and  triumphant." 
These  in  "garlands  of  light  round  circling" 
were  the  souls  of  great  saints  and 
doctors — Thomas  Aquinas,  Dominic,  and 
Augustine, — "ever  in  that  glorious  wheel 
round  moving."  The  atmosphere  has 
become  intellectual,  mystical,  far  removed 
from  earth  and  from  our  human  con- 
sciousness. These  are  "intelligences  that 
move  through  these  spaces,  and  light  is 
but  the  medium, — light  glorious,  light 
resplendent,  by  which  are  symbolized  the 
joys  of  that  blessed  state  which  the 
heart  of  man  can  not  .conceive.  Herein, 
too,  the  intellect  of  the  poet  reaches  its 
highest  level.  Mystical,  transcendently 
beautiful,  each  line  instinct  with  spiritual 
meaning,  familiar  images  gleam  out  from 
that  sublimity — 

As  when  in  heights  serene  of  the  full  moon, 
Smiles  Trivia  amongst  the  nymphs  eternal, 
Even  as  a  bird,   'mid  the   beloved  leaves, 
Quiet  upon  the   nest  of  her  sweet   brood, 
Throughout    the    night    that   hideth   all    things 
from   us. 

The     succession     of     images     is     fairly 
dazzling  as  the   poet   hastens   upward  to 
the   Empyrean,   or  to  the  Highest  Light, 
meeting  as  he  goes  the  saints  of  all  times — 
martyrs,   virgins,   doctors  and  confessors; 
the  hosts  of  the  just  made  perfect,— 
The   hosts   of   Christ's   triumphal   march 
Harvested   by^  the   rolling   of  these   spheres. 

The  poet's  fascinated  eye  next  beholds 
the  river  of  light, — 
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Lights  I   saw  in  fashion  of  a  river, 

Fulvid  with  this  effulgence, 

Out  of  this  river  issued  living  sparks, 

And  on  all  sides  sank  down  into  the  flowers, 

Like  rubies  that  are  set  in  gold. 
The    sparks    in    the    conception    of    the 
poet  are    angels,  while   flowers   or   jewels 
represent  the  souls  of  the  just. 

Other  images  of  unrivalled  splendor 
abound.  There  is  the  eagle  with  jewelled 
plumage,  each  ruby  representing  a  soul. 
There  is  the  stairway,  "covered  like  gold 
on  which  the  sunshine  gleams,'*  down 
which  were  descending  "many  splendors." 
The  "Celestial  Cross"  is  composed  of 
saints  who  from  martyrdom  came  unto 
this  peace.  From  this  cross,  where  lights 
in  motion  were  brightly  scintillating,  came 
forth  a  "dulcet  melody  as  of  lutes  and 
harps  of  many  strings." 

The  "saintly  host,  which  Christ  in  His 
own  blood  had  made  His  bride,"  were 
displayed  to  the  pilgrim  "in  fashion  of 
a  snow-white  rose";  and  the  "company 
elect"  invited  to  "the  great  supper  of  the 
Lamb  benedight,"  were  clad  in  "living 
flame,  or  in  white  surpassing  any  snow." 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim  fulfil  through  all 
these  realms  their  mission  of  praise  and 
adoration.  Angels  and  archangels  hymn 
the  Doxology  that  resounds  through  all 
the  courts  of  heaven.  And  everywhere 
is  heard  the  glad  song  of  triumph: 
O  joy,  O  gladness  inexpressible, 
O  perfect  life  of  love  and  peacefulness, 
O  riches,  without  hankering  secure! 

Mary  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  "living 
fountainhead  of  hope,  the  noonday  torch 
of  charity,"  the  poet  salutes  as  "the 
Mystical  Rose,"  in  which  the  Word 
Divine  became  incarnate.  The  Angel 
Gabriel,  "with  such  gallantry  and  grace 
as  there  can  be  in  angel  or  in  soul;" 
recites  the  Ave  Maria,  which  causes  the 
courts  of  heaven  to  quiver  with  joy.  Then 
bursts  from  the  lips  of  the  poet  that 
marvellous  prayer  to  the  "White  Rose  of 
Heaven,"  in  which  the  faith  and  fervor  of 
countless  generations  are  concentrated. 

With  "the  dulcet  symphony  of  heaven" 
ringing  in  his  ears,  he  passes  through 


"the  lilies  by  whose  perfume'  the  good 
way  was  made  known,"  and  past  the 
"patricians  of  heaven."  These  are  the 
high  intelligences  who  point  the  way  to 
that  highest  Light,  "in  three  colors  of 
threefold  circles,  the  Triune  God,"  for 
any  description  of  whom  his  "wings  were 
not  enough."  His  vigor  failed,  nor  dared 
his  human  imagination  go  farther  in  any 
attempt  to  image  forth  "the  Love  that 
moves  the  sun  and  other  stars."  And  so 
that  immortal  song  of  the  poet  chanting 
the  mysteries  of  the  world  beyond  the 
grave,  chanting  the  triumph  of  Christ, 
and  summarizing  the  theology  of  the 
imperishable  Church,  has  echoed  through 
these  six  centuries,  and  shall  echo,  perhaps, 
to  the  end  of  time,  because  its  thesis  is 
half  immortality  itself. 


The  Maker  of  Wax  Flowers. 


BY   ANNA    T. 


IV. 

|HILE  Susanna  Brett  had  been 
busy  in  concocting  schemes  and 
exhausting  laudatory  terms  in 
speaking  to  Marcia  of  the  Van 
Aarnums,  she  had  been  likewise  occupied 
in  interesting  the  household  to  which 
she  belonged,  and  especially  Arnold, 
in  the  wonderful  teacher.  She  artfully 
led  the  way  from  the  beauty  of  her  wax 
flowers  and  other  handicraft  to  her  own 
attractions.  Susanna  always  seized  the 
opportunity  when  serving  the  young  man's 
solitary  meals,  or  when  she  invaded  the 
apartment  where  he  smoked  to  put  away 
the  best  china  in  the  corner  cupboard. 
At  first  her  listener  heard  with  a  smile 
these  extravagant  laudations;  then  it 
began  to  occur  to  him  that  this  manu- 
facturer of  a  variety  of  articles  must  be 
in  some  way  exceptional,  since  she  had 
won  the  admiration  of  the  excellent  but 
prosaic  Susanna,  whom  he  imagined  as 
having  neither  ears  nor  eyes  for  anything 
outside  her  work.  His  curiosity  was 
whetted  and  his  interest  excited,  and  he 
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was  accustomed  to  follow  his  inclinations. 

One  midsummer  afternoon  he  walked 
slowly  down  the  Heeren  Grat  from  his 
own  dwelling  in  the  Waal,  to  that  little 
house  in  Garden  Street,  before  which  he 
paused,  his  fingers  in  the  pocket  of  his 
satin  waistcoat,  while  he  read  the  adver- 
tisement in  the  window.  The  idea  of  the 
artificial  fruits  and  flowers,  the  pencil 
work,  the  fine  painting  upon  glass,  and 
the  very  terms  wherein  Marcia  had 
couched  her  advertisement,  pleased  his 
fancy  and  still  further  excited  his  curiosity. 
A  daring  thing  occurred  to  him,  and  he 
put  it  into  instant  execution.  He  should 
sjee  this  lady,  who,  from  the  list  thus  set 
forth,  as  well  as  from  Susanna's  rhapsodies, 
must  be  a  person  of  wondrous  accomplish- 
ments. He  knew,  too,  from  the  servant's 
talk  that  this  was  likely  to  be  a  free  hour 
when  no  pupils  would  be  present. 

He  sounded  the  ponderous  knocker,  and 
was  admitted  by  the  good  frow  house- 
keeper. She  motioned  him  toward  the 
parlor,  which  he  entered  with  a  sudden 
trepidation.  Dainty  and  sweet  it  was, 
though  severely  plain;  and  there,  near 
the  window,  so  that  the  afternoon  light 
should  fall  upon  her  work,  sat  Marcia. 
Her  back  was  turned,  but  the  intruder 
had  a  glimpse  of  a  gracefully  arched 
neck,  and  slender  fingers  working  deftly 
amongst  her  parti-colored  materials.  It 
gave  him  a  curious  thrill  of  satisfaction 
to  watch  those  movements  in  the  brief 
interval  before  the  young  girl,  becoming 
aware  of  his  presence,  raised  her  head 
and  presently  rose  to  her  feet.  Her  eyes 
were  turned  upon  him  inquiringly  an 
instant,  and  he  saw  scarcely  anything  of 
that  beauty  which  Susanna  had  vaunted 
in  her  teacher,  but  instead  something 
which  attracted  him  and  changed  the 
levity  of  his  manner  into  respectful 
gravity.  As  for  the  girl,  she  perceived 
with  surprise  the  figure  of  a  young  man 
elegantly,  though  '(if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  modish  waistcoat  of  figured  satin) 
simply,  attired.  His  face  was  humorous, 
almost  boyish,  in  expression,  and  there 


was  a  subdued  twinkle  in  the  dark  eyes 
as  he  addressed  her. 

"Madam,"  he  said  gravely,  "I  have 
perused  your  sign  in  passing,  and  have 
called  to  inquire  if  there  be  any  branch 
of  that  learning  to  which  I  might  aspire." 

Marcia,  freezing  into   coldness,  replied: 

"If  you  have  read  the  same  attentively, 
you  must  have  discovered  that  it  is 
gentlewomen  only  whom  I  solicit  as 
pupils." 

"But,  Madam,"  he  pleaded,  "so  care- 
fully have  I  read  it  that  I  was  fain  to 
take  advantage  of  the  qualifying  clause, 
'and  others.'  Surely  that  is  wide  enough 
to  embrace  me." 

The  scarlet  signal  of  danger  was  con- 
spicuous in  Marcia's  cheeks,  and  there 
was  a  flame  in  her  eyes. 

"Since  when,"  she  said  scornfully,  "have 
persons  of  your  sex  been  desirous  of  being 
taught  to  confection  wax  flowers?  Their 
hands  are  scarcely  fitted  for  such  work, — 
at  least  they  should  not  be." 

"Truly  a  well-aimed  shaft,"  said  Arnold 
within  himself,  "which  shows  that  she 
has  wit, —  aye,  and  (Susanna  is  right) 
beauty,  too,  of  a  sort,  with  color  in  her 
cheeks  and  that  lightning  in  her  eyes." 

But  aloud  he  said  gravely: 

"Well,  there  is  the  painting  upon  glass 
and  transparencies ! ' ' 

"And  there  are  also  raised  paste  and 
needlework!"  said  Marcia,  mockingly,  the 
flame  in  her  eyes  growing  more  intense, 
and  the  displeasure  in  her  tone  deepening. 

Arnold,  as  he  looked,  could  guess  novv 
what  was  that  influence  which  Susanna, 
in  her  own  fashion,  described  as  fairly 
magnetizing  the  pupils.  He  began  sin- 
cerely to  repent  of  the  idle  prank  that 
had  led  him  thither,  while  at  the  same 
time  conscious  of  a  wish  that  there  might 
be  some  way  of  improving  his  acquaintance 
with  this  fascinating  Irishwoman. 

"Then,"  said  he,  in  a  far  less  assured 
and  confident  tone  (casting  about  for  a 
means  of  retreat),  "there  is  no  species  of 
knowledge  which  Mistress  Marcia  Honan 
would  be  willing  to  impart?" 
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"I  should  be  glad  to  impart,  were  it 
in  my  power,"  she  flashed  forth,  "good 
manners,  which  should  forbid  you  thus 
insolently  to  intrude  upon  a  gentlewoman." 

"Insolently!"  he  repeated,  and  his  eyes 
sought  the  ground.  "  I  crave  your  forgive- 
ness most  humbly,  Madam,  if  anything 
in  my  bearing  has  suggested  the  term." 

"It  is  your  presence  in  my  house  upon 
an  idle  pretext  that  has  suggested  it!" 
cried  Marcia,  losing,  for  some  inexplic- 
able reason,  that  cold  dignity  with  which 
she  would  have  wished  to  conduct  the 
affair. 

Arnold  ventured  no  reply,  but  bowed 
low  as  if  preparatory  to  departure.  Then, 
raising  his  eyes,  he  took  in  for  one  brief 
moment  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  that 
countenance.  He  carried  with  him  the 
picture  of  her  as  she  stood  amongst  the 
dainty  products  of  her  skill  and  that  of 
her  pupils.  He  was  sincerely  sorry  for 
the  offence  which  he  felt  that  he  had  given ; 
for,  despite  this  frolic  of  his,  he  was  at 
heart  a  gentleman.  As  he  was  about 
crossing  the  threshold  he  said,  with  a 
sudden  impulse  of  frankness  and  a  smile 
that  was  undoubtedly  winning: 

"Perhaps  you  may  the  more  readily 
pardon  me  when  you  learn  that  Susanna 
Brett,  though  unwittingly,  has  been  en- 
tirely to  blame." 

A  flash  of  intelligence  came  into  Marcia's 
face,  though  she  turned  away  and  allowed 
him  to  depart  without  speaking  another 
word.  But,  realizing  that  this  was  Mynheer 
Van  Aarnum,  of  whom  Susanna  had  so 
often  spoken,  she  felt  impelled  to  watch 
him  covertly  from  the  window  as  he 
walked  down  the  street,  past  the  stone 
wall  of  the  neighboring  garden;  and  she 
was  forced  to  admit  that  he  carried  himself 
with  a  gallant  air,  and  was  graceful  and 
well  set  up. 

"That  will  teach  him  a  lesson,"  she 
reflected;  "for  insolent  it  surely  was  to 
com?  hither  to  mock  me  with  such  a 
request,"  adding,  with  a  smile,  "even  if 
Susanna  did  exert  herself  to  rouse  his 
curiosity," 


After  all,  as  she  concluded,  now  that 
her  anger  was  beginning  to  cool,  there 
had  been  something  not  altogether  dis- 
pleasing in  the  frankness"  of  his  gaze,  and 
the  smile  which  so  quickly  vanished  at 
her  rebuke. 

Mynheer,  who  had  gone  homeward  with 
one  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind— 
"How  dared  I  go  to  her  with  such  a 
request!" — felt  a  curious  excitement  all 
that  evening,  and  a  disposition  to  be 
interested  in  those  scraps  of  conversation 
which  Susanna  Brett  gave  forth.  He  even 
led  her  on  to  talk  of  what  he  felt  to  be 
an  absorbingly  interesting  topic. 

"Does  the  young  lady,"  he  asked  her, 
"make  much  money  with  the  work  that 
she  is  doing?" 

Susanna  threw  up  her  hands. 

' '  Money  she  must  make,  with  the  pupils 
that  are  crowding  there.  But  it  takes 
much  to  live  now,  when  wheat  bread  and 
flour  are  at  such  a  price;  and  as  for  the 
meat,  I  have  this  morning  paid  in  the 
market — 

But  Mynheer  was  interested  not  at  all 
in  the  market:  his  imagination  was 
entirely  engrossed  by  that  charming  figure 
in  its  poetic  surroundings,  making  a  brave 
struggle  for  the  vulgar  necessaries  of 
existence. 

"She  takes  orders,  I  opine, 'for  her 
work?"  he  inquired  tentatively. 

Susanna  answered  doubtfully  that  she 
did  not  know;  but  there  was  something 
in  the  glance  she  cast  at  him  which  made 
Mynheer  add: 

"Not  from  me,  but  my  mother  might 
wish  to  procure  an  ornament  as  a  gift 
for  a  friend,  or  to  adorn  the  chimney- 
piece  in  the  best  parlor." 

"It  may  be  so,"  Susanna  replied,  sur- 
prised but  much  gratified  that  her  young 
master  seemed  at  last  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject.  "She  is  beautiful,"  she 
began,  "and  good  and  sweet — 

"Sweet?"  said  Van  Aarnum,  with  a 
smile  and  a  raising  of  the  eyebrows. 
"Might  it  not  be  believed  that  she  would 
have  some  temper?" 
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"Not  so!"  declared  Susanna,  earnestly. 
I:She  is  all  sweetness." 

The  young  man  was  thinking,  though 
not  unpleasantly,  of  the  flame  in  the  eyes 
and  the  sternness  in  the  tone. 

"I  suspect,"  he  said,  "that  she  might 
fight  her  own  battles." 

"Nein — no!"  cried  Susanna.  "She  will 
fight  no  battles." 

"Not  physical  ones,  of  a  surety,"  he 
laughed,  "but  those  which  proceed  from 
the  tongue." 

Susanna  was  puzzled;  and,  having  care- 
fully counted  her  dozen  of  china  plates, 
lest  one  might  have  been  omitted,  and 
settled  the  Japan  tray  in  its  place,  she 
took  an  abrupt  departure.  For  she  could 
not  understand  her-  master's  tone,  nor 
why  he  should  imagine,  without  ever 
having  seen  her  at  all,  that  the  young 
lady  should  be  of  a  temper  to  fight  battles. 

Van  Aarnum  remained  in  deep  thought, 
smoking  at  intervals,  or  by  turns  allowing 
the  ashes  in  his  pipe  to  smoulder,  while 
he  heard  the  jingling  of  the  keys  which 
Susanna  wore  on  her  apron  string,  as  she 
ascended  the  stairs  to  his  mother's 
apartment. 

V. 

In  a  room,  comfortably  and  solidly 
furnished,  sat  in  her  invalid  chair  the 
quaint  figure  of  an  old  lady,  wasted  almost 
to  a  skeleton.  She  wore  a  loose  gown  of 
flowered  taffeta,  and  a  headdress  con- 
structed of  wire,  with  flowers,  lace,  and 
knots  of  velvet,  so  voluminous  that  it 
reduced  her  face  to  the  smallest  dimen- 
sions. The  eyes  in  that  face,  however,  were 
alert  and  humorous,  with  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  those  of  her  son.  The  voice  was 
cracked  and  feeble;  and  the  tongue, 
which  had  once  been  very  agile,  wagged 
little  now,  save  when  some  topic  of  special 
interest  was  under  discussion. 

It  was  Susanna's  nightly  office  to  pre- 
pare the  old  lady  to  retire ;  and  while  the 
usual  preparations  wer.e  being  made,  the 
invalid  asked  a  few  questions  of  Susanna, 
and  showed  a  remarkably  clear  under- 
standing of  her  replies.  The  serving 


woman  had  long  since  contrived  to  give 
the  old  lady  a  shadow  at  least  of  that 
interest  whereof  the  substance  was  agitat- 
ing her  son  below. 

"Susanna  Brett,"  the  cracked  voice 
suddenly  asked,  "didst  take  a  lesson 
to-day  of  the  paste-maker?" 

For,  naturally  enough,  that  was  the 
department  that  most  appealed  to  the 
invalid,  who  had  been  a  notable  house- 
keeper in  her  day. 

"Ach,  yes." 

"It  was  good?" 

"In  truth,   it  was." 

There  was  a  silence,  after  which  Susanna 
broke  forth : 

"And  things  so  beautiful  as  she  has 
made  this  day, — fruits  of  many  sorts  and 
the  flowers!" 

"Beautiful  but  of  no  use,"  declared  the 
invalid.  "Fruits  and  flowers  for  me  are 
what  the  Creator  has  made.  Paste,  that 
is  something.  It  will  be  good  for  you  to 
know  when  I  am  dead  and  you  must, 
perhaps,  seek  another  place." 

Susanna  threw  out  her  hand  in  depre- 
cation of  this  idea;  for,  though  she  had 
been  lately  divided  in  her  allegiance,  she 
was  sincerely  attached  to  her  old  mistress. 
The  tears  started  to  her  honest  eyes  at 
such  a  notion. 

"It  must  be  soon  now,"  the  cracked 
voice  said.  "I  am  older  than  most.  I 
remember  when  the  great  Petrus  Stuy- 
vesant  came  to  rule  in  the  Fort, — came, 
the  people  said,  'like  a  peacock,  with 
great  state  and  pride.'  A  haughty  man 
he  was,  receiving  the  people  of  these 
colonies  with  his  head  covered,  while 
others  had  to  wait  his  good  pleasure  with 
hats  off.  I  remember  when  the  red 
soldiers  of  the  English  first  came  to  parade 
over  there  where  the  Dutch  soldiers  had 
been.  I  remember  when  Bencas,  with 
his  Dutch  squadron,  came  into  port.  He 
landed  his  men  on  the  north  shore  and 
marched  them  across  the  fields  to  the 
Jeeren  Grat,  and  down  to  the  Parade,* 
where  he  planted  their  standard." 

*    Bowling  Green. 
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She  looked  triumphantly  at  Susanna, 
who  offered  no  remark. 

"I  remember  a  great  many  things," 
she  went  on.  "But  the  years  are  not 
long,  after  all.  The  good  Book  says — 
there!  I  can  not  recall  the  passage. 
Even  a  long  life  passes  so  quickly!" 

"You  will  live  many  years  yet,"  ex- 
claimed Susanna,  defying  time  with  a 
kind  of  indignation. 

"Oh,  no,  —  ah,  no!"  the  old  voice 
replied.  "But,  after  all,  you  may  not 
have  to  seek  a  new  place,  Susanna  Brett; 
for  my  son  will  bring  you  home  some 
day  a  nice  young  frow." 

Susanna  flushed,  remembering]  her 
project, — which  now,  somehow,  seemed 
disloyal.  Turning  away,  she  busied  herself 
at  the  chest  of  drawers. 

"That  will  be  better,  after  all,"  the  old 
lady  continued,  "than  serving  a  mummy. 
For  her  will  be  the  raised  paste."  And 
she  added,  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh :  "I 
hope  you  will  serve  her  as  well  as  you 
have  served  me." 

The  serving  woman's  eyes  overflowed 
at  this  tribute,  seeing  which  her  mistress 
exclaimed : 

"There,  there,  Susanna!  No  more 
tears;  though,  truly,  tears  are  most 
precious  things,  and  fall  into  the  heart 
like  dew  on  the  flowers." 

Then,  changing  the  subject,  she  asked 
her  nightly  questions:  if  all  was  in  order 
below  stairs;  if  the  good  china  were 
still  intact,  and  the  silver  and  pewter 
brightly  polished  as  of  old;  if  the  carpets 
were  holding  their  own,  and  whether  the 
furniture  was  showing  signs  of  wear.  There 
was  always  something  wistful  in  the 
tone  used  when  asking  questions  touching 
upon  matters  in  which  the  old  lady  had 
long  been  vitally  interested,  and  in  the 
various  details  of  that  household  which 
she  had  kept  with  such  perfection.  Some- 
times, as  on  that  occasion,  she  asked 
particular  questions, — for  instance,  as  to 
whether  the  old  clock  still  stood  in  the 
same  precise  spot  in  the  hallway  below 
where  she  had  last  seen  it,  and  if  the 


fire  in  the  kitchen  stove  still  shone  as 
brightly  as  of  old.  It  saddened  her,  no 
doubt,  to  reflect  that  all  these  things 
she  should  see  no  more.  When  Susanna 
had  answered  her  queries,  there  was  a 
slight  pause,  after  which  the  old  lady 
said: 

"Now  touch  the  silver  bell,  Susanna; 
for  I  am  growing  weary." 

The  silvery  peal  resounded  through  the 
silent  house,  and  roused  Arnold  Van 
Aarnum  from  a  reverie.  It  had  been 
rung  to  summon  him  for  an  office  which 
he  nightly  performed,  and  which  he  would 
yield  to  no  other.  For  though  Susanna's 
strong  arms  might  well  have  lifted  the 
shrunken  figure  of  the  invalid  from  the 
chair  into  the  bed,  Arnold  preferred  to 
do  it  himself.  He  had  never  omitted  this 
ceremony  since  his  mother  had  grown 
helpless;  for,  whatever  the  fashionable 
amusements  to  which  he  might  be  going 
later,  he  never  left  the  house  till  his 
mother  had  been  placed  in  bed. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  obeyed  the 
summons  with  wonderful  celerity,  bound- 
ing up  the  stairs;  and  tender,  indeed, 
were  the  arms  which  raised  the  tiny 
figure  up. 

"Ivittle  mother!"  he  murmured, — "little 
mother!" 

And  the  two  smiled  into  each  other's 
face  with  perfect  confidence  and  love. 
The  old  woman  patted  his  cheeks  with 
her  withered  hands. 

"My  good  and  strong  son!"   she  said 
in  the  Dutch  language,  which  they  occa-' 
sionally   used  between   themselves, — "my 
good  and  most  dear  boy!" 

He  arranged  her  in  the  bed  with  great 
tenderness;  then  stooping,  kissed  her. 

"Sleep  well,  little  mother!"  he  said. 

"And  a  thousand  blessings  upon  thee, 
who  hast  been  a  good  son!"  the  mother 
responded.  "And  those  blessings  must 
light  upon  thee  long  after  the  little 
mother  has  gone  to  another  sleep." 

The  old  cracked  voice  was  infinitely 
weary,  but  full  of  tenderness  and  mother 
love;  for  never  a  shadow  had  come 
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between  those  two  since  helplessness  and 
old  age  had  claimed  the  mother.  Her 
older  children  were  all  dead  or  married 
and  gone  away  long  before,  -  and  her 
whole  affection  had  concentrated  upon 
this  one. 

He  heard  the  watchman  call  the  hour 
of  nine  as  he  left  his  mother's  room;  and, 
after  a  few  hurried  preparations,  he  went 
with  some  reluctance  to  the  ball  which 
my  Lady  Bellomont  was  giving  at  the 
Fort,  and  where  the  fairest  ladies  of  the 
colony  were  expected  to  be  present. 
Amongst  these  was  one  who  specially 
looked  forward  to  his  coming,  and  who 
had  chosen,  on  very  slender  premises, 
to  claim  him  as  her  admirer.  His  quick 
eye  for  beauty  had,  in  fact,  singled  out 
Carolyn  Van  Zandt  when  she  first  began 
to  assist  at  such  festivities  in  all  the 
glory  of  her  youth,  fresh  from  the  school- 
room. From  that  time  on,  he  had 
occasionally  chosen  her  as  his  partner  in 
"La  Belle  Catherine,"  "Money  Musk," 
or  some  other  of  the  reels  and  country 
dances  which  were  then  in  vogue.  Also 
on  a  certain  occasion  when  a  full  moon 
was  shining  with  splendor  upon  the 
battlements  of  the  Fort,  where  the  two 
were  walking,  Arnold,  idealizing  his  com- 
panion, had  declared  that  she  deserved 
to  be  called  the  "Rose  of  Manhattan," 
since,  amongst  many  fair  ladies,  none 
could  approach  her  in  beauty. 

The  expression  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  said  had  clung  tenaciously  to 
Carolyn's  memory.  Whenever  the  good- 
looking  young  Mynheer  approached,  her 
glances  and  manner  were  coy  and  coquet- 
tish; and,  in  speaking  to  her  associates, 
she  assumed  an  air  of  mystery  which 
plainly  gave  them  to  understand  that  he 
was  at  least  her  secret  adorer.  Truth  to 
tell,  Arnold,  that  moonlight  having  van- 
ished, thought  very  little  of  the  com- 
pliment he  had  paid,  or  of  the  charmer 
who  had  evoked  it.  For  in  broad  day- 
light, she  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  girl 
to  appeal  to  Arnold's  fastidiousness. 

On   the   evening  following   his   visit   to 


the  wax-flower  maker,  he  had  wended 
his  way,  from  force  of  habit,  to  a  ball  at 
the  Fort.  During  the.  course  of  that 
festivity  he  had  asked  Carolyn  Van  Zandt 
to  dance,  but  his  manner  as  they  went 
through  the  various  figures  was  as  absent 
and  distrait  as  good-breeding  would  permit. 
His  thoughts  were  divided  between  the 
memory  of  what  his  mother,  whom  he 
devotedly  loved,  had  so  lately  said  to 
him,  and  the  thought  of  the  girl,  unknown 
until  that  day,  who  had  flashed  as  a 
new  light  of  interest  into  his  life,  like  the 
rising  of  a  new  star  on  the  horizon. 

As  he  tried  to  follow  with  some 
semblance  of  interest  Carolyn's  stream  of 
vapid  talk,  he  was  thinking  somewhat 
confusedly  of  wax  flowers  and  fruits,  of 
rich  colors — crimson  and  vivid  scarlet,  or 
the  more  dainty  pinks  and  violets, — casting 
their  glow  upon  a  pale  face  that  had 
flashed  such  scorn  and  defiance  at  him. 
That  incident  had  .set  him  to  pondering 
upon  what  manner  of  man  he  was  to  be 
thus  wasting  his  life  in  puerilities,  affecting 
from  his  associates  a  flippancy  of  speech 
and  bearing  which  were  foreign  to  his 
character,  and  which  had  that  day  led  him 
into  gross  impertinence.  How  fine  it  was 
of  that  young  girl  to  have"  driven  out  the 
insolent  intruder!  And  how  warmly  he 
approved  of  her  action!  -What  if  she  had 
simpered  or  dallied  with  the  situation? 
No,  the  thought  was  intolerable.  With 
that  face  and  those  eyes,  she  could  not 
have  done  so.  Yet  Arnold  was  well 
aware  that  many  women  of  his  acquaint- 
ance would  have  been  delighted  with  his 
audacity,  and  have  gladly  seized  upon 
the  opportunity  to  know  a  popular  and 
modish  young  gallant. 

During  the  whole  of  that  evening,  as 
he  listened  to  the  music  provided  by  the 
Negro  minstrels  stationed  upon  the  battle- 
ments, he  felt  an  impatient  weariness  of 
the  studied,  artificial  smiles  upon  the 
faces,  the  small  talk  he  was  expected  to 
bandy  with  his  various  partners,  and  the 
mazes  of  the  dance  through  which  he 
was  obliged  to  lead  them.  There  were 
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brilliant  uniforms,  rich  costumes  for  which 
my  Lady  Bellomont  had  set  the  fashion, 
and  idle  pomp  and  ceremony.  Arnold,  in 
weariness  and  disgust,  asked  himself  why 
he  had  come  and  what  was  keeping  him 
there. 

By  a  sudden  impulse  and  with  a  new 
gleam  of  interest,  he  begged  Mistress 
Carolyn  Van  Zandt  to  give  him  a  dance. 
He  remembered  that  she,  too,  was  a 
pupil  of  the  flower  maker.  The  dance 
finished,  he  asked  her,  as  once  before,  to 
take  a  little  stroll  upon  the  battlements, 
where  the  solemn  stars,  shining  clear, 
and  beautifully  distinct  one  from  the 
other,  up  there  in  the  firmament,  seemed 
in  harmony  with  his  mood.  He  led  the 
conversation  whither  he  would  by  asking 
if  she  was  not  amongst  the  bevy  of 
fair  ladies  t  who  .were  learning  various 
artistic  accomplishments  from  the  versatile 
Mistress  Honan.  Carolyn  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  adding  that  she  flattered 
herself  she  had  made  such  progress  as 
almost  to  outstrip  in  skill  her  teacher, 
and  also  that  she  felt  she  had  done  a  real 
kindness  in  thus  assisting  a  forlorn  young 
woman  who  had  landed  in  Manhattan 
as  a  stranger.  Arnold,  who  was  both 
amused  and  indignant  at  her  airs  of 
patronage,  remarked  that  he  understood 
the  young  teacher  of  those  gentle  handi- 
crafts to  have  a  very  remarkable  person- 
ality. Carolyn's  ruddy  cheeks  grew  ruddier 
with  vexation  as  she  responded: 

"Oh,  remarkable  only  in  that  she 
had  the  temerity  to  come  overseas  thus 
alone ! ' ' 

"That  might,  in  truth,  be  an  illustra- 
tion of  my  meaning,"  returned  Arnold. 
"But  I  have  heard,  moreover,  wondrous 
things  of  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments." 

"Her  beauty!"  tittered  Carolyn.  "Oh, 
surely  you  do  but  jest!  A  'pallid  face, 
colorless  hair,  and  eyes  that  might  have 
been  washed — 

"I  crave  pardon!"  Arnold  flashed  back 
at  her.  "I  do  in  no  way  recognize  the 
description." 


"You  have  seen  her?"  exclaimed 
Carolyn,  aflame  with  curiosity,  malice, 
and  wounded  vanity. 

But  by  this  time  Arnold  was  on  his 
guard. 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  have  seen  her  upon 
a  single  occasion,"  he  answered  indiffer- 
ently. "But  I  refer  rather  to  those  things 
which  I  have  heard." 

"From  Susanna?"  exclaimed  Carolyn, 
with  sudden  inspiration.  "But  scarce 
can  we  take  our  estimate  of  beauty  from 
the  good  woman  Brett." 

"Susanna  is  not  alone  in  her  admira- 
tion," declared  Arnold,  now  thoroughly 
aroused  to  indignation, — "if  I  may  judge 
from  the  many  young  ladies  who  have 
honored  me  with  a  dance  this  evening." 
Then,  recovering  himself  he  concluded, 
with  a  courtly  bow:  "But  why  waste  time 
in  discussing  what  is  absent,  when  the 
fairest  flowers  are  present  to  our  eyes?" 

Carolyn  was  only  half  satisfied,  though 
her  cavalier's  manner  from  that  time  to 
the  end  of  the  dance  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  feeling  of  uneasiness  rankled 
in  het  mind,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  that  little  byplay  that  she  treated 
Marcia  to  so  unpleasant  a  scene  the 
following  afternoon,  and  had,  moreover, 
discovered  what  she  held  as  a  dangerous 
weapon  against  her. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Life's  Fleeting  Day. 


BY    MARY    M.  REDMOND. 


@  LITTLE  while, 
'       An  hour,  a  day, 
A  tear,  a  smile — 
And  then  away! 

The  earthly  joys 
Men  set  so  high, 

Are  like  the  toys 

For  which  babes  cry. 

O   spendthrift  man, 
To  waste  in  play 

Thy  little  span — 
Life's  fleeting  day! 
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Among  the  English  Catholics. 


BY    KATHARINE    TYNAN. 


A 


(CONCLUSION.) 

VERY    big    Irish   soggarth,  who    was 
Father  H —  — 's  first  successor,  used  to 


tell  us  humorous  stories  of  Father  H — 
and  his  flock.  It  was  oddly  compounded 
of  a  few  English  Catholic  aristocrats,  a 
convert  or  two,  ourselves,  and  a  queer 
assortment  from  the  neighboring  mills, 
who  in  many  cases  were  not  Catholics  at 
all;  they  were  of  Father  H —  — 's  congre- 
gation because  he  was  good  to  them; 
because  he  had  been  good  to  their  parents 
before  them;  because  the  beautiful  little 
church,  with  its  bright  stove — and  his 
own  warm  personality  added, — was  a 
good  spot  of  a  winter  night.  They 
behaved  oddly  enough  sometimes,  but 
they  were  always  Father  H —  — 's  children. 
The  younger  priests  used  to  look  on  at 
every  wastrel  and  rogue  dipping  his  or 
her  hand  into  Father  H 's  pocket. 

There  was  one  particularly  scandalous 
person  who  professed  to  scrub  out  the 
church.  She  was  always  figuring  in  the 
local  police  courts  as  being  drunk  and 
disorderly.  Invariably  she  sent  for  Father 
H —  -  to  bail  her  out  or  pay  her  fine. 
He  was  always  promising  his  mentors 
that  he  would  not  do  it  again,  and  always 
doing  it  again.  When  caught  red-handed 
he  used  to  plead  (the  woman  was  not 
even  of  the  household  of  the  Faith): 
"She's  a  good  poor  creature  at  heart. 
And,  you  see,  she  sends  all  her  children 
to  our  school."-  "Because  no  other  school 
in  the  place  would  take  them,  what  with 
their  own  bad  behavior  and  their  mother's 
coming  and  making  a  disturbance  two  or 
three  times  a  week."  This  was  not  to 
be  denied:  but  Father  H—  -  would  take 
refuge  in  "Well,  well!  Let  us  think  the 
best  we  can  of  everybody.  They  are 
really  beautiful  children,  if  you  only 
knew  them." 

"Of  course,"  some  one  said  ironically. 


"All  children  are  beautiful,  are  they 
not, — especially  children  brought  up  amid 
such  surroundings?" 

"My  dear  fellow,  have  you  discovered 
that?"  Father  H—  -  would  say,  with  a 
beaming  face.  "It  is  exactly  my  ex- 
perience. Nothing  can  extinguish  the 
angel  in  the  child.  When  I  was  at  the 
Potteries,  Father  Whic  and  I  used  to 
remark — 

"I  had  to  leave  it  at  that,"  said  the 
misunderstood  satirist.  "I  wonder  if  he 
really  misunderstood  me.  He  has  a  sort  of 
innocent  cunning.  Perhaps  he  was.  laugh- 
ing at  me  in  his  sleeve  all  the  time." 

Father  H —  -  always  wore  a  carefully 
brushed  top  hat  and  clerical  coat,  both 
of  a  nondescript  color  from  age.  Spats 
on  his  shoes  added  the  touch  of  ancient 
dandyism.  Two  testimonies  I  recall  to 

dear    Father    H ,    outstanding    amid 

many.  The  first  was  from  a  Broad  Church 
dignitary  who  was  headmaster  of  a  big 
public  school,  and  a  prominent  politician 
on  the  Liberal  and  Home  Rule  side;  the 
other  was  from  a  Jew  of  advanced  Radical 
views.  Each  of  these  unlikely  people, 
both  of  whom  were  as  "hard  as  nails," 
had  been  touched  and  convinced  by  Father 
H —  — 's  lovely  personality. 

Two  or  three  priests  followed  the  Irish 
soggarth  in  that  cure  without  staying. 
It  was  indeed  a  starveling  cure,  and  the 
loneliness  was  very  great.  I  may  mention, 
par  parenthese,  that  among  English  Cath- 
olics, especially  among  converts,  the  priest 
is  made  to  occupy  a  most  uncomfortable 
pedestal.  A  convert  maid  I  once  had, 
when  our  young  padre  laughed  or  made 
a  joke  at  table  where  she  waited,  used 
to  remark  afterward,  with  a  sour  smile: 
"It  was  so  nice  of  the  Father  to  unbend! 
No  one  would  ever  suppose,  listening  to 
him,  what  treasures  of  piety  and  wisdom 
lay  behind  his  agreeable  ways."  I  imagine 
that  attitude  on  the  part  of  his  flock  is 
a  sore  trial  to  many  an  English  priest; 
and  the  imagination  is  helped  out  by  the 
happiness  of  the  priest  who  is  treated  as 
a  human  being  by  people  he  can  trust. 
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The  first  pastor  to  stick  to  the  Hertford- 
shire mission  after  the  Irish  soggarth  had 
been  promoted  was  a  young  Englishman, 
a  university  man,  a  college  professor,  and, 
all  round,  a  man  of  considerable  intel- 
lectual quality.  I  rather  think  he  was  on 
probation  when  he  was  offered  what  so 
many  had  been  unable  to  endure.  He  was 
a  delicate,  slight  young  man  with  a  high, 
flame-like  color,  and  the  peculiar  look  of 
the  sword  which  is  wearing  through  its 
,$cabbard.  He  held  the  place  for  about 
three  years,  which  were  nearly  concurrent 
with  our  residence  in  that  particular  place. 
He  came  to  us  for  one  whole  day  every 
week  (it  was  always  Thursday),  and 
sometimes  in  between,  riding  on  his 
bicycle,  with  the  fox  terrier  we  had  given 
him,  —  up  and  down  -  the  precipitous 
ravines,  like  the  side  of  a  house,  and  over 
the  wide  Hertfordshire  plateaux.  He  had 
an  exquisite  sense  of  humor.  We  saved 
all  our  jests  for  him.  He  used  to  enter 
the  house,  with  an  eager  anticipation  of 
the  laughter  to  come  rippling  his  face. 
We  used  to  rally  him  about  his  "strait- 
ened circumstances,"  as  the  Civil  List 
delicately  puts  it.  I  said  to  him  once: 
"You  used  to  have  only  bread  and  butter 
to  live  orr  now  I  understand  that  the 
butter  has  disappeared  from  the  bread." 
This  was  after  the  aristocratic  Catholics 
had  moved  elsewhere.  "That  puts  the 
case  very  fairly,"  he  answered,  and 
laughed.  The  Irish  people,  who  have  an 
ingrained  belief,  against  all  the  evidences, 
that  there  is  no  humor  in  England,  should 
know  the  English  priests.  "You  will  be 
a  bishop  one  of  these  days,"  I  used  to 
say  to  him  in  the  lean  days. 

He  had  held  on  three  years,  as  he 
had  said  he  would;  and  my  prophecy 
seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  for  he  was 
lifted  from  his  probation  to  a  position 
of  great  dignity  and  responsibility.  When 
the  war  broke  out  he  left  his  dignities 
and  was  accepted  as  a  chaplain.  Being 
all  on  fire  to  go,  he  was  held  up  at  a 
territorial  camp  for  some  weary  months. 
But  for  several  months  now  he  has  been 


in  the  thick  of  the  fighting.  I  know 
what  he  is  there, — -perfectly  fearless,  self- 
forgetful,  devoted  to  duty,  a  man  and  a 
brother  to  appeal  to  simple  soldier  men; 
eaten  up  with  ^eal  for  his  work.  I  love 
to  think  of  him  so,  more  than  ever  the 
thin  bright  sword  that  frets  the  scabbard. 
I  wrote  to  him  a  while  ago.  "I  always 
knew  you  were  destined  for  great  things. 
How  they  have  come!" 

I  must  not  leave  Hertfordshire  behind 
without  a  reference  to  the  Lady  of  the 
Manor,  who,  it  was  reported,  could  not 
tolerate  a  Catholic  on  her  estate.  Well, 
that  may  possibly  have  been  true,  though 
it  was  unlike  her.  She  was  a  very  great 
old  lady,  and  she  would  have  the  defects 
of  her  qualities,  being  a  strong  woman 
for  Church  and  King.  I  shall  not  let  myself 
go  about  her,  or  I  should  fill  pages.  I 
will  only  say  that  she  proved  my  theory 
that  the  gulf  between  the  religions  is 
entirely  due  to  ignorance.  A  warm  friend- 
ship of  this  exquisite  old  lady  for  me 
and  mine  made  her  prejudices  fall  down 
like  the  walls  of  Jericho  before  the  trumpet 
blast.  Friendship  and  'affection  for  Cath- 
olic neighbors  led  to  the  welcoming  at 
the  manor  house  of  a  Benedictine,  now 
in  heaven,  whose  "very  memory  is  fair 
and  bright."  He  would  have  been  the 
first  priest  to  enter  the  doors  of  the 
beautiful  old  Manor  house  since  Cardinal 
Wolsey  walked  in  its  gardens,  as  you 
shall  find  in  Shakespeare.  He  became 
to  the  dear  old  lady  "My  Father,"  to  be 
described  in  language  of  hyperbole  (only 
you  could  not  overpraise  him)  to  the 
various  Hertfordshire  circles.  I  may  add 
that,  curiously  enough,  it  seems  likely 
that  an  Irish  Catholic  may  one  of  these 
days  rule  in  the  old  house  which  was  so 
beautiful  a  setting  for  its  mistress. 

After  Hertfordshire  came  greater  dark- 
ness in  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  cradle  of 
Evangelicism, — or,  rather,  in  a  suburb  of 
Tunbridge  Wells  where  the  Low  Church 
touched  bottom.  The  livings  round  about 
there  are,  I  am  told,  filled  with  Irish 
parsons,  since  nothing  sufficiently  Low 
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could  be  produced  by  the  English  theo- 
logical colleges.  In  that  large  suburb 
there  were  only  two  Catholics  besides 
those  of  my  household;  and  the  two  were 
the  French  governess  and  the  cook  of 
a  very  old  established  girls'  school,  the 
principals  of  which  were  really  remarkable 
women,  who  could  be  broad-minded  in 
such  a  place  and  yet  remain  unsuspected. 

The  habit  of  mind  in  that  place  made 
for  me  a  visible  darkness  in  the  air.  The 
only  junketings  were  the  appearances  of 
escaped  monks  and  nuns,  with  their 
nasty  stories  at  the  local  Assembly  Rooms. 
The  Irish  Church  Missions — i.  e.,  missions 
to  the  Catholic  Irish — -throve  there.  You 
could  not  take  up  a  local  paper  without 
discovering  some  monstrous  libel  on  Cath- 
olic beliefs  and  practices.  A  delegate 
from  Dublin  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Church 
Missions  assured  his  groaning  audience 
that  having  asked,  in  a  Dublin  shop 
which  sold  Catholic  literature,  for  a 
copy  of  the  Bible,  he  was  assured  that 
they  had  never  heard  of  the  work;  and 
they  asked  him,  moreover,  if  it  were  one 
of  those  new  publications  appearing  in 
monthly  parts.  A  protest  against  this 
ridiculous  tale  by  an  Irish  Protestant  was 
refused  publication  by  the  papers  which 
had  scattered  it  broadcast.  "We  do  not 
open  our  columns  to  controversy,"  one 
editor  wrote,  doubtless  with  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek. 

That  suburb  was  endlessly  busy  with 
good  works,  not  of  a  lively  description. 
The  church  where  Thackeray's  Pendennis 
was  married  was  the  centre  of  these  good 
works  and  of  Evangelical  propaganda. 
Kent  runs  to  Evangelicism.  Close  neighbor 
to  the  church  is  the  house  at  Little  Boundes 
where  Wesley  was  made  much  of  by  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  whose  "Con- 
nection," or  particular  form  of  Methodism, 
still  has  its  followers  in  Kent.  Of  course, 
like  every  other  place,  that  suburb  had 
its  alleviations,  its  patches  of  light  amid 
the  darkness;  although  they  were  fewer 
than  in  other  places.  A  high-and-dry 
Toryism  went  hand  in  hand,  with 


gelicism  there.  To  be  a  Liberal  I  should 
think  was  as  bad  as  to  be  a  Papist,  and 
to  be  High  Church  was  perhaps  worse 
than  either.  In  Tunbridge  Wells  there 
are  6000  widows  and  spinster  ladies 
householders.  They  all  dress  in  black,  and 
creep  about  painfully  when  the  day  is  fine. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  suburb  were 
very  pessimistic  about  the  duration  of 
our  residence  there.  We  professed  our- 
selves delighted,  on  our  first  coming, 
with  the  beautiful,  garden-like  country 
and  the  delightful  town — really  one  of  the 
characteristic  towns  of  Europe — -Tunbridge 
Wells.  They  shook  their  heads  sorrow- 
fully. "Why  should  you  stay  ? "  they  asked. 
Their  gloom  was  justified.  We  remained 
eight  months  in  the  house  which  we  had 
taken  for  twenty-one  years,  being  relieved 
of  the  lease  at  a  minute's  notice  by  what 
seemed  to  us  the  very  interposition  of 
Providence.  Oh,  the  blessed  moment 
when  we  stood  homeless,  but  with  the 
key  of  the  world  in  our  hand,  a  little 
frightened  at  the  impetuosity  which  had 
bundled  us  out,  but  shivering  with  the 
joy  of  the  bather  who  plunges  into  green 
depths  of  water!  "Death  is  now  become," 
says  an  old  writer,  "the  greene  pathway 
to  Lyfe."  That  suburb  had  become  the 
green  pathway  to  Erin. 

These  things  were  very  good  for  the 
Catholic.  One  St.  Patrick's  Day,  long 
ago,  I  sat  in  a  London  'bus,  with  a  spray 
of  shamrock — a  very  large  and  unmis- 
takable spray — pinned  on  my  dress.  The 
eyes  of  the  'bus  regarded  me  and  my 
shamrock  with  hatred  and  contempt.  It 
was  the  year  of  the  dynamite  outrages. 
I  have  never  since  been  so  proud  of 
"wearing  of  the  green,"  or  at  least  so 
aggressively  proud. 

One  had  a  sense,  somehow,  of  being 
a  fort  of  the  religion  in  a  hostile  and 
misunderstanding  country.  There  were 
good  Catholics  in  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
there  were  good  people  of  all  descriptions, 
many  of  them  incapable  of  believing  the 
calumnies  against  the  ancient  Church 
which  the  old  ladies  and  the  retired  Service 
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men  flocked  to  hear — with  the  best  of 
intentions  doubtless.  Will  there  be  the 
same  audiences  for  the  same  nasty  pro- 
vender after  the  war?  I  think  not. 

When  we  were  free  of  the  shackles 
which  held  us,  the  neighbors  used  to  say: 
"Ah,  we  knew  you  would  not  stay!  What 
made  you  come  here?"-  -"Because  we 
loved  the  place,"  I  answered  truthfully. 
I  added,  also  truthfully:  "There  is  a 
visible  darkness  to  me  in  a  place  where 
so  many  good  people  believe  horrible 
things  of  their  fellow-Christians."  They 
used  to  shake  their  heads  at  that  and 
say:  "Oh,  indeed  it  is  dreadful!  So 
narrow-minded!"  I  never  found  any  one 
to  put  on  that  cap.  There  were  some 
who  would,  and  would  have  worn  it 
proudly.  They  had  not  sought  my  ac- 
quaintance. They  bore  Irish  Catholic 
names,  for  the  most  part. 

I  would  place  every  easy-going  Catholic 
in  a  hostile  atmosphere  for  a  period. 
How  good  it  is  to  have  one's  loyalty 
quickened, — to  be  able  to  turn  to  the 
Mother  with  a  full  heart  and  say  to  her 
what  Moore  said  when  he  forgot  to  write 
for  the  drawing-rooms  and  the  fashionable 
literary  coteries! — 

Through  grief  and  through  danger  thy  smile  has 

cheered  my  way, 
Till  hope  seemed  to  bud  from  each  thorn  that 

round  me  lay; 
The  darker  our  fortune,   the  brighter  our  pure 

love  burned, 
Till    shame   into    glory,    till    fear    into   joy    was 

turned. 
Yes,  slave  as  I  was,  in  thy  arms  my  spirit  felt 

free 
And  blest  even  the  sorrow  that  made  me  more 

dear  to  thee. 

Thy  rival  was  honored,  whilst  thou  wert  wronged 

and  scorned; 
Thy  crown  was  of  briars,   while  gold  her  brow 

adorned; 
She  woo'd  me  to  temples,  whilst  thou  lay'st  hid 

in  caves; 
Her   friends  were  all   masters,  while  thine,  alas! 

were  slaves. 
Yet    cold    in    the    earth    at    thy    feet    I    would 

rather  be 
Than  wed  what  I  loved  not,  or  turn  one  thought 

from  thee. 


Mistress  Dorothy's  Wager. 


BY    S.    M.    CHRISTINA. 


O  COUSIN  DOROTHY,  surely  you 
will  never  undertake  such  an  enter- 
prise! It  were  worse  than  folly  to  think 
of  it!" 

"  Dorothy  dear,  you  little  know  to  what 
you  are  pledging  yourself.  The  Heath  is 
simply  swarming  with  highwaymen." 

"And  the  renowned  'Black  Dick'  would 
think  very  little  of  risking  his  neck  to 
possess  himself  of  those  gems — that  do 
not,  in  truth,  outshine  the  brilliancy  of 
Mistress  Dorothy's  eyes." 

Mistress  Dorothy  Pennington  executed 
a  sweeping  courtesy  in  acknowledgment 
of  this  last  speech,  uttered  by  an  ex- 
quisite, attired  in  all  the  bravery  of 
flowered  vest,  plum-colored  costume,  and 
elaborate  lace  ruffles. 

"I  am  overwhelmed,  sir.  Nevertheless" 
(she  glanced  round  at  the  little  circle  that 
had  gathered  about  her),  "I  hold  to  my 
resolve." 

This  conversation  was  being  held  in 
the  assembly  room,  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
which  at  that  time  (it  was  toward  the 
middle  of  the  third  George's  reign)  dis- 
puted with  Bath  the  palm  of  fashion. 
The  subject  of  discussion  was  a  wager 
made  by  fair  Dorothy  Pennington  that 
she  would  convey  herself  and  her  famous 
emeralds,  and,  incidentally,  her  great- 
uncle,  old  Judge  Pennington,  in  all  safety 
to  London,  without  the  loss  of  as  much 
as  one  of  her  jewels,  or  injury  to  the 
same.  Vain  were  all  remonstrances,  in- 
effectual all  efforts  to  dissuade  her  from 
her  project.  With  what  her  staid  English 
relatives  termed  an  unusual  amount  of 
Irish  wilfulness,  Dorothy  pushed  forward 
her  preparations  for  the  venturesome 
journey  across  Hampstead  Heath,  with 
its  evil  reputation  of  highway  robberies 
perpetrated  in  the  broad  light  of  day, 
and  its  notorious  denizen,  Dick  Harforo!, 
"Black  Dick,"  at  large. 
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The  girl's  heart  was  set  on  returning 
with  all  speed  to  Ireland,  and  the  journey 
from  the  Wells  to  London  was  the  first 
stage  of  the  perilous  homeward  path. 

Meanwhile,  for  this  evening,  Dorothy 
gave  herself  up  to  full  enjoyment  of  the 
gay  scene,  where  she  queened  it  by  virtue 
of  the  triple  royalty  of  beauty,  wit,  and 
youth.  All  the  wealth  and  "gentility" 
of  the  metropolis  were  there  represented. 
A  royal  duke  had  honored  it  with  his 
presence,  and  had  conferred  on  the 
fascinating  Irish  damsel  the  distinction 
of  dancing  a  minuet  with  her.  Had 
Dorothy  but  known,  she  had  that  very 
evening  threaded  the  mazes  of  a  pavane 
with  a  personage  of  far  more  remarkable 
celebrity.  About  his  personality  she  was 
destined  to  be  enlightened  under  very 
exciting  circumstances. 

Not  many  days  later  a  cumbersome 
travelling  coach,  drawn  by  four  stout 
steeds,  might  have  been  seen  rolling 
heavily  along  the  highway  between  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  and  London.  At  a  certain 
point  the  equipage,  deserting  the  main 
route,  plunged  into  a  labyrinth  of  byroads, 
leading  indeed  to  the  capital,  but  by 
ways  so  circuitous  that  the  distance  was 
more  than  doubled.  This  abandoning  of 
the  ordinary  roadway  was  Dorothy's 
first  move. 

Great-uncle  Pennington,  enveloped  to 
a  disappearing  point  in  comforting  furs 
and  woolens,  groaned  as  the  unwieldy 
vehicle  swayed  and  pitched  through  deep 
ruts,  and  loudly  bemoaned  the  times 
which  necessitated  such  a  mode  of  journey- 
ing for  peaceable,  law-abiding  subjects  of 
the  British  Crown.  But  Mistress  Dorothy, 
erect  and  resolute,  slipped  back  the  hood 
of  her  crimson  cloak  and  glanced  with 
satisfaction  at  the  dreary  waste  outside. 

"Be  of  good  cheer,  dear  LTncle!  Those 
good  gentlemen  of  the  road  are  surely 
watching  for  us  on  the  Heath.  They  little 
know  how  far  out  of  their  reach  we  are." 

Alas!    how  is  it  that 

The  best-laid  schemes  of  mice  and   men 
Gang  aft  agley? 


On  a  sharp  rise  of  the  road  along  which 
lumbered  the  coach,  a  solitary  horseman 
was  stationed,  a  black  blot  against  the 
sky.  Everything  about  him,  including 
his  horse,  was  of  the  same  sombre  hue. 
He  surveyed  the  yet  distant  vehicle  with 
a  grim  smile. 

"Ha,  my  fine  Madam,"  was  his  thought, 
"so  you  would  measure  wits  with  Dick 
Harford!" 

In  sheer  exuberance  of  spirits,  he 
accosted  an  approaching  pedestrian,  whom 
he  easily  identified  as  one  of  those  itinerant 
Methodist  preachers  common  to  the  time. 

"Halloo,  good  man!  Can  I  be  of  any 
service  to  you?" 

The  wayfarer  looked  up  unsuspiciously 
over  his  great  horn  spectacles. 

"Canst  thee  tell  me,  friend,  if  I  be  on 
the  right  way  to  Dulwich?" 

"Ay,  that  you  are.  And,  as  I've  some 
minutes  to  spare,  I'll  give  you  a  lift  for 
a  mile  or  so.  Up  with  you,  behind  me." 

Nothing  loath,  the  good  man  hoisted 
himself  laboriously  onto  the  broad  back 
of  his  interlocutor's  steed,  and,  after  a 
brisk  canter,  was  set  down  where  the 
road  branched  off  to  Dulwich. 

"I  thank  thee,  friend!  And,  as  even 
to  the  elect,  a  word  of  warning  comes 
not  amiss,  I  pray  thee  accept  these  tokens 
of  my  good- will." 

^.  He  keld  up  a  packet  of  vigorously- 
entitled  tracts:  "Snares  of  Belial,"  "Pit- 
falls for  the  Unwary,"  "Unrighteous  and 
Unready." 

The  horseman  rapped  out  a  string  of 
profane  remarks  and,  wheeling  his  animal 
to  the  right-about,  left  the  worthy  divine 
with  hands  uplifted  in  pious  horror. 

"Stand,  or  I  fire!" 

The  ominous  words  broke  like  a  thunder- 
bolt on  the  occupants  of  the  travelling 
coach.  The  coachman,  paralyzed  with 
terror,  hastily  drew  up;  and  the  black 
horseman,  his  face  now  concealed  by  a 
velvet  mask,  flung  open  the  carriage  door. 

"Your  jewels,  Madam!  Your  purse,  sir!" 

Great-uncle  Pennington,  rudely  aroused 
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from  slumber,  was  fain  to  make  an  outcry; 
but  the  sight  of  a  pistol  levelled  straight 
at  his  head  made  him  promptly  produce 
the  desired  article. 

"Now,   Madam!" 

But  Dorothy  scorned  the  notion  of 
an  easy  surrender. 

"Think  you,  sir,  that  a  lady  of  quality 
carries  her  jewels  about  her  at  risk  of 
meeting  such  company?" 

"It  matters  little  what  I  think,  Madam. 
Hand  over  the  gewgaws  without  further 
bandying  of  words." 

"That  I  will  not!    I  defy  you!" 

"I  give  you  while  I  count  ten,  Madam." 

Dorothy's  courage  was  of  the  finest; 
but  it  was  hot  easy  to  maintain  it  at  the 
required  pitch,  looking  into  the  barrel  of 
a  highwayman's  revolver.  With  a  little 
sob,  she  slowly  drew  up  the  pomander 
box  that  depended  from  her  girdle,  and 
opened  it.  Instead  of  the  usual  powder 
puff  and  other  vanities,  there  lay  coiled 
a  string  of  emeralds.  Reluctantly  she 
handed  them  over  the  coach  door.  The 
horseman  took  them,  glanced  at  them, 
and  broke  into  a  contemptuous  laugh. 

"And  you  think  to  cozen  Black  Dick, 
young  Madam!  I  tell  you  I  will  have 
the  stones  I  saw  you  wearing  at  the 
assembly  rout." 

"You  saw  me  wearing? "  echoed  Dorothy, 
haughtily. 

"Ay,  and  that  I  warned  you  Black 
Dick  would  risk  his  neck  to  possess 
himself  of!" 

There  flashed  across  Dorothy's  memory 
the  picture  of  a  fop,  costumed  in  plum- 
colored  attire,  who  had  uttered  these  very 
words.  And  she  had  danced  with  him! 
Danced  with  a  highwayman! 

"So  'tis  of  no  avail  to  throw  dust  in. 
my  eyes.  Out  with  them  at  once!" 

"I  pledge  you  my  word  I  have  not 
them  about  me." 

"I  take  your  word  for  that.  But,  by 
your  leave,  Madam — 

And  Dorothy  found  herself  unceremo- 
niously deposited  on  the  roadside;  while 
the  highwayman,  stepping  into  the  coach, 


ransacked  and  probed  every  corner  of  it. 
Another  ^moment,  and  he  lifted  the  Judge 
bodily  in  his  muscular  arms.  Dorothy 
cried  aloud: 

"O  sir,  you  would  not  disturb  an  old 
man!  I  entreat  you  not  to  eject  him.  He 
has  but  recently  recovered  from  an  attack 
of  gout." 

"You  are  vastly  concerned  about  your 
relative's  health,  Madam.  For  the  ailments 
you  mention  there  is  nought  so  efficacious 
as  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  open  air." 

And  the  invalid's  vacant  seat  under- 
went the  same  rigid  scrutiny,  Dorothy 
watching,  breathless. 

"Ha!"     ejaculated     the     highwayman. 

He  had  torn  off  the  leather  that  covered 
the  floor  of  the  coach,  and  a  chink  in  the 
boards  became  visible,  just  where  the 
Judge's  feet  had  reposed. 

Quick  as  thought,  the  masked  rider 
prized  open  the  planks,  and  from  a  cun- 
ningly devised  aperture  extracted  a  case. 
Leaping  from  the  coach,  he  held  up  to 
view  its  contents,  a  complete  parure  of 
large  emeralds. 

"Ay,  these  are,  in  truth,  the  gems  that 
graced  Mistress  Pennington  when  she 
honored  me  with  a  dance!" 

Great-uncle  Pennington,  true  son  of 
Adam,  hastened  to  exculpate  himself. 

"I    protest,    sir,    I    knew   nothing — 

But  it  was  too  much  for  Dorothy. 
Dignity  and  prudence  alike  momentarily 
deserted  her.  She  raised  her  little  hand, 
and  a  ringing  soufflet,  of  no  uncertain  aim, 
descended  on  the  velvet  mask. 

The  highwayman  treated  the  affront 
as  a  jest.  Sweeping  his  three-cornered  hat 
in  salute  to  his  victims,  he  rode  off, 
hearing  for  some  minutes  the  Judge's 
doleful  lamentations,  and  Dorothy's  re- 
proachful rejoinder. 

"Alackaday,  Uncle,  I  vow  you  are 
more  discomposed  at  the  loss  of  your 
scantily  replenished  purse  than  at  that 
of  my  jewels!" 

I/ate  the  following  day  the  gentleman 
of  the  mask  might  have  been  seen  making 
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his  way  cautiously  through  a  certain 
quarter  of  London.  Arrived  at  his  des- 
tination— the  abode  of  a  Jew  dealer,  who 
asked  no  inconvenient  questions, — he  pro- 
duced his  precious  spoils.  He  had  already 
determined  on  the  goodly  amount  of 
coin  of  the  realm  he  would  exact  as  their 
value. 

"Here,  Isaac, —  here's  a  prize  that 
doesn't  often  come  your  way.  No  haggling 
now." 

The  Jew  stretched  out  an  eager  hand, 
and,  clutching  the  case,  proceeded  to  test 
its  contents. 

"Well,  how  much  are  you  thinking  you 
can  cheat  me  of  ? "  demanded  the  customer. 
"You've  taken  long  enough  to  make  up 
your  mind." 

The  old  dealer  peered  at  his  questioner 
with  a  curious  expression. 

"Are  you  aware,  honest  sir,"  he  said, 
in  his  own  rendering  of  the  King's  English, 
"that  these  things  are  glass, — so  much 
colored  glass?" 

The  face  of  "honest  s,ir"  went  livid 
with  rage. 

"Have  a  care  what  you  say,  old  man! 
It  were  ill  risking  your  rogueries  on  me." 

The  Jew  pushed  the  jewel-case  back 
toward  him. 

"There  are  plenty  of  jewelers  in  London, 
my  friend.  Ask  their  opinion.  I  traffic 
not  in  these  fooleries." 

With  his  mind  in  a  whirl,  the  highway- 
man turned  on  his  heel,  and  was  flinging 
himself  out  when  the  Jew  called: 

"Stay!  I  have  something  for  you  I 
had  gone  near  forgetting."  He  opened  a 
receptacle  and  drew  from  it  a  letter. 
"This  was  brought  to  me  yesterday 
evening  by  a  man — he  seemed  to  be  of 
the  Irish  nation  —  who  besought  me  to 
deliver  it  to  you,  as  he  judged  you  would 
have  business  here.  And  a  son  of  the 
Chosen  People  does  not  refuse  to  hearken 
to  a  request."  (The  "son  of  the  Chosen 
People"  omitted  to  state  that  the  request 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  handsome 
gratuity,  as  a  refresher  of  his  memory.) 
"The  man  seemed  well  acquainted  with 


your  movements,"  he  added,  with  a  sly 
smile,  "and  with  the  fact  that  you  have 
occasional  dealings  with  me." 

Black  Dick  snatched  at  the  letter  and 
tore  it  open.  In  a  delicate,  yet  firm,  hand 
the  missive  ran: 

"Before  leaving  London  I  desire  to 
thank  you,  kind  sir,  for  your  obliging 
act  in  relieving  me  of  a  case  of  some  bits 
of  green  glass,  which  would  of  a  truth 
have  been  in  my  way  had  you  not  fancied 
them.  These  trumperies  I  had  caused 
to  be  fashioned  on  the  exact  model  of 
my  jewels.  I  thank  you  likewise  for  con- 
veying my  trusty  servant,  Myles  O'Hara, 
for  a  portion  of  his  route,  which  was 
not  to  Dulwich.  He  it  was  who  bore 
about  him  my  emeralds,  secreted  in  a 
pack  of  tracts,  some  of  which,  more 
particularly  that,  one  entitled  'Pitfalls  for 
the  Unwary,'  he  fain  would  press  on  your 
acceptance.  You  must  allow  that  Myles, 
in  the  guise  of  a  worthy  Methodist,  did 
fair  credit  to  the  schooling  of 
"Your  obliged, 

"DOROTHY  PENNINGTON." 
Do  not  attempt  to  imagine  Master 
Harford's  language  in  his  first  outburst 
of  fury  on  reading  the  letter.  What! 
Foiled,  duped,  by  a  slip  of  a  girl!  And, 
O  misery,  he  himself  had  carried  his 
coveted  booty,  an  easy  prey,  behind  his 
back!  That  villainous  O'Hara! 

Then,  by  degrees,  the  humor  of  the  thing 
began  to  appeal  to  him,  as  it  had  un- 
doubtedly appealed  to  Dorothy  herself  in 
the  carrying  out  of  her  skilfully-planned 
little  comedy.  A  ripple  of  laughter  ran 
through  her  letter,  underlying  the  stilted 
phraseology  of  the  day.  He  could  see 
again  the  merry  mockery  in  the  dark 
blue  Irish  eyes  at  his  clumsily-turned 
compliments  during  the  rout,  to  which, 
for  his  own  nefarious  purposes,  he  had 
contrived  to  gain  access. 

"Zounds!"  he  cried  to  the  Jew,  who, 
uncertain  what  turn  the  frantic  outbreak 
might  take,  had  entrenched  himself  behind 
a  hastily  improvised  barricade, — "zounds, 
man!  I  can  almost  laugh  to  think  that  I, 
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Dick  Harford,  whom  no  man  ever  yet 
worsted,  have  been  outwitted  and  befooled 
by  a  little  Irish  lassie,  who  never  set 
foot  in  London  till  a  month  ago!" 

In  an  old  Irish^  castle,  at  this  present 
date  of  the  twentieth  century,  Mistress 
Dorothy's  emeralds,  in  the  safe-keeping 
of  one  of  her  descendants,  gleam  as 
brightly  as  when  their  fair  owner  of  a 
bygone  day  made  and  won  her  wager. 


An  Early  North- American  Bishop. 


WE  were  graphically  reminded  the 
other  day  of  the  relative  ages  of 
the  Church  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  by  discovering  in  a  seventeenth- 
century  French  volume  a  letter  of  appro- 
bation from  a  Canadian  bishop.  The 
translated  title-page  of  the  volume  in 
question  may,  not  incongruously,  find  its 
place  in  these  columns.  It  runs:  "Senti- 
ments of  the  Holy  Fathers  and  Doctors 
of  the  Church  Concerning  the  Excellences 
and  Prerogatives  of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin 
Mary,  Mother  of  God.  And  the  Duties 
of  Respect,  of  Gratitude,  and  of  Religion 
which  Christians  are  Obliged  to  Render 
Her.  The  Whole  Being  Faithfully  Com- 
piled from  their  Writings  by  Messire 
Louis  Abelly,  Bishop  of  Rodez.  With  a 
Necessary  Enlightenment  on  the  Subject. 
To  serve  as  an  Answer  to  a  Tract  En- 
titled 'Salutary  Warnings  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  to  Her  Indiscreet  Devotees.' 
Paris:  Rene  Guignard,  Rue  S.  Jacques, 
a  1 'image  S.  Basile,  vis  a  vis  S.  Yves. 
MDCLXXIV." 

The  approbation  to  which  we  have 
referred  reads  as  follows: 

"As  the  Church  of  Canada,  which 
Providence  has  committed  to  our  care, 
makes  particular  profession  of  rendering 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  all  the  honor  which 
a  good  Christian  is  obliged  to  proffer  her, 
as  one  who  is  the  worthy  Mother  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  we  can  not 
refrain  from  giving  public  testimony  of 
the  joy  which  we  have  experienced  in 


reading  the  book  whose  title  is  'Sentiments 
of  the  Holy  Fathers,  and  Doctors  of  the 
Church  Concerning  the  Excellences  and 
Prerogatives  of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin 
Mary,  Mother  of  God.'  The  said  book 
shows  very  clearly  what  has  been  in  all 
ages  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  touching 
true  devotion  to  the  Most  Holy  Virgin. 
Accordingly,  we  declare  that  it  contains 
nothing  but  what  is  most  orthodox  and 
most  worthy  of  the  piety  which  its  author 
has  shown  in  all  the  books  which  he  has 
given  to  the  public.  Given  at  Paris,  this 
eleventh  day  of  July,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-four. 

"FRANCOIS,  BISHOP  OF  QUEBEC." 

The  full  name  of  the  writer  was  Right 
Reverend  Frangois  de  Laval  de  Mont- 
morency, — a  name  perpetuated  in  Canada 
by  Laval  Seminary  and  Montmorency 
Falls.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of  Quebec, 
and  his  death  occurred  in  1708,  just  a 
century  prior  to  the  erection  of  Baltimore 
into  an  archdiocese.  Quebec's  premier 
prelate  was  a  man  of  exceptional  ability 
and  of  notable  piety  as  well.  The  eminence 
of  'his  virtues,  in  fact,  led,  in  1890,  to 
his  being  declared  Venerable. 


An  Unworthy  Motto. 


ONLY  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  higher  allegiance  they  owe  to 
justice  and  truth  will  adopt  the  slogan, 
"My  country,  right  or  wrong."  The 
immorality  of  it  has  already  been  pointed 
out  by  Catholic  polemics.  Now  conies 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Aked  (Baptist)  with 
a  fresh  denunciation.  In  an  address  on 
"An  International  Conscience"  delivered 
in  New  Haven  a  week  or  two  ago,  he 
characterized  the  sentiment  as  "base 
and  disastrous,  .immoral  through  and 
through."  Brother  Aked's  words  are  worth 
quoting  in  full.  "Before  the  masses  of 
Europe  can  shake  from  their  limbs  the 
chains  of  military  despotism,"  he  said, 
"they  must  first  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  impalpable  and  monstrous  tyr- 
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anny  of  a  superstition  which  masquerades 
as  patriotism.  We  ourselves  in  this  land 
of  the  free  are  not  less  superstition's  slaves. 
To  this  day  we  drink  to  the  shameful 
toast:  'Our  country!  In  her  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  may  she  be  always 
in  the  right.  But  our  country,  right  or 
wrong.'  Such  a  sentiment  is  base  in  its 
conception  and  disastrous  in  its  results. 
It  is  immoral  through  and  through.  It 
means  that  a  stretch  of  country  is  of 
greater  consequence  to  you  than  the 
eternal  principles  of  right;  that  equity, 
justice  and  honor  are  merely  municipal 
and  local  ordinances;  that  truth  is  a 
thing  of  the  tent  or  tribe,  morality  a 
matter  of  maps  and  mileage;  and  love  a 
question  of  latitude  and  longitude.  It 
makes  of  Almighty  God  a  term  of  geog- 
raphy. We  tolerate  it.  We  even  defend 
it.  From  this  base  conception  of  'our 
country'  the  transition  is  easy  to  kaiser 
or  king,  president  or  chancellor  or 
Secretary  of  State.  There  is  no  inter- 
national conscience  to  condemn." 

As  amended  by  the  late  Mr.  Herman 
Ridder,  however,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  now  familiar  sentiment  so 
vigorously  condemned  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Aked,  who  in  closing  his  address  expressed 
the  hope  that  men  will  determine  not  to 
be  made  cannon  food  by  diplomat  or 
king,  and  that  they  will  make  a  grim 
resolve  to  perfect  an  international  organ- 
ization with  a  view  to  effecting  this  deter- 
mination when  next  the  "mad  men  in 
high  places,  'official  gentlemen,  living 
luxurious  lives,  mostly  stupid,  without 
imagination  or 'heart,'  bid  them  kill  and 
be  killed."  This  is  a  little  wild,  to  be 
sure.  Dr.  Aked's  enthusiasm  got  the 
better  of  him.  Like  a  great  many  public 
speakers,  he  didn't  know  when  to  stop. 
He  would  have  done  well  to  close  his 
speech  with  Mr.  Ridder's  amendment  of 
the  unworthy  motto,—  "Our  country, 
right  or  wrong.  If  right,  to  be  kept  right; 
if  wrong,  to  be  set  right."  Lincoln  him- 
self would  have  approved  of  this  sentiment 
and  expressed  it  in  much  the  same  way. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  spread  of  historical  knowledge 
accounts  in  great  measure  for  the  decrease 
of  the  religious  prejudice  that  prevailed 
half  a  century  ago.  Persons  who  have 
heard  false  charges  all  their  lives  are  now, 
thanks  especially  to  the  historians,  in  a 
position  to  refute  them;  and  the  willing- 
ness of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  non- 
Catholics  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
is  matter  for  sincere  rejoicing.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  so-called  Reformation 
will  be  celebrated  with  anything  like 
enthusiasm,  even  in  Germany.  People 
have  been  learning  too  much  about 
Luther  from  authors  like  Denifle,  Janssen, 
and  Grisar.  There  is  a  disposition  among 
Protestants  nowadays  to  keep  the  word 
"Protestantism"  in  the  background  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  eulogy 
of  its  author.  For  example,  in  recalling 
Queen  Victoria's  message  to  the  Protes- 
tants of  Worms  in  1868,  when  they  were 
unveiling  a  monument  to  Luther  ("Protes- 
tant England  cordially  sympathizes  with 
an  occasion  which  unites  the  Protestant 
princes  and  peoples  of  Germany"),  the 
London  Guardian  remarks  that  "the 
phrase  reflects  a  mentality  which  belongs 
very  much  to  the  past."  And  of  Luther 
it  says:  "No  doubt  Providence  used  him 
for  great  ends,  but  his  character  looks 
less  and  less  beautiful  in  the  searchlight 
of  history." 

The  defeat  of  Prohibition  in  the  recent 
election  in  Ohio  will  be  interpreted  in 
different  ways  by  sympathizers  of  the 
"Wets"  and  the  "Drys."  The  former 
will  read  into  the  election  returns  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  Ohio's 
citizens  never  to  imitate  Maine  or  other 
Prohibition  commonwealths;  while  the 
latter  will  declare  that  the  reduced  majority 
by  which  they  were  defeated  is  a  proof 
that  Prohibition  is  gaining  support  even 
in  Ohio,  and  that  it  will  eventually  carry 
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the  day.  In  the  meantime,  impartial 
observers  of  the  times  may  find  something 
of  interest  in  a  study  of  the  question 
contributed  by  L.  Ames  Brown  to  the 
North  American  Review.  One  illuminating 
statement  in  this  study  is  that  statistics 
from  the  various  Government  departments 
indicate  that,  while  there  was  some 
reduction  in  the  consumption  of  liquor  in 
the  Prohibition  States  attributable  to 
Prohibition,  yet  the  traffic  in  liquors  has 
continued  in  surprisingly  large  quantities, 
because  of  the  laxity  of  State  authorities 
and  the  increase  in  illicit  distilling.  A 
fair  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that, 
until  public  opinion  in  any  given  State 
is  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of 
suppressing  the  liquor  traffic,  the  sup- 
pression is  not  feasible.  The  conclusion 
which  Mr.  Brown  himself  thinks  unavoid- 
able in  the  light  of  the  evidence  available 
is,  that  "State  Prohibition  never  has 
prohibited,  nor  has  it  restrained,  the  use 
of  liquor  to  a  degree  that  a  sound  basis 
of  evolution  may  be  said  to  have  been 
made  for  the  operation  of  national 
prohibition." 

In  his  preface  to  the  "Short  Life  of 
Christ"  that  is  being  distributed  among 
the  Italian  soldiers,  Father  Genocchi  gives 
an  informative  exposition-  of  Catholic 
doctrine  as  regards  the  lawfulness  of  war 
and  the  duties  of  Catholic  citizens  of  a 
State  engaged  in  actual  warfare.  To  the 
question,  "Is  .not  war  between  State  and 
State  against  the  Gospel  or  at  least  against 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ?"  he  answers: 
"Not  every  war, — no:  only  those  which 
are  unjust  or  unnecessary.  But  it  is 
certainly  against  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  there  should  still  exist  in  Christian 
countries  those  circumstances  of  rapacity, 
malice,  and  materialism  which  make  wars 
inevitable.  It,  is  against  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  all  should  not  agree  to 
use  civil  means  rather  than  savage  force 
to  settle  differences.  But  when  war  is 
recognized  to  be  necessary  by  legitimate 
authority,  obedience  to  whom  is  a  sacro- 


sanct duty,  then  it  is  according  to  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  that  all  citizens 
should  co-operate  to  the  good  end,  with 
arms  if  soldiers,  with  money  and  other 
works  if  they  can  not  be  soldiers, — -all 
with  the  discipline  and  sacrifice  which 
time  of  war  requires." 

As  will  be  recognized,  the  Church  deals 
with  the  war  question,  as  with  all  others 
affecting  humanity,  in  a  spirit  admirably 
conformable  to  the  common-sense  of  all 
enlightened  thinkers,  in  or  out  of  her 
fold.  That  self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  nature  so  far  as  the  individual  is 
concerned,  will  be. admitted  foy  the  most 
impassioned  pacifist;  and  the  right  con- 
ceded to  the  individual  can  not  legitimately 
be  denied  to  the  State. 


Readers  of  the  Catholic  World  will 
thank  the  editor  of  that  able  monthly  for 
having  prevailed  upon  so  eminent  a 
scientist  as  Sir  Bertram  Windle  to  con- 
tribute the  study  of  prayer  which  appears 
in  the  November  number.  The  article 
is  not  only  a  patent  refutation  of  the 
obsolete  charge  that  scientific  eminence  is 
incompatible  with  genuine  religiousness, 
but  it  is  refreshingly  interesting  through- 
out. Here,  for  instance,  is  an  apt  argu- 
ment available  against  both  non-Catholics 
and  occasional  members  of  the  Fold  who 
minimize  or  deny  the  utility  of  contem- 
plative religious  Orders: 

In  this  age  of  minute — perhaps  over:  minute — 
specialization  in  science,  and  in  its  applied 
branches  such  as  medicine  and  surgery,  can  it 
really  be  argued  that,  admitting  prayer  to  be 
a  useful  thing,  there  should  be  no  specialists 
in  that  subject?  Yet  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  this  is  exactly  what  the  members  of  con- 
templative Orders  set  out  to  be.  No;  if  prayer 
be  of  any  use,  the  scientific  specialist  can  not 
logically  cavil  at  the  prayer  specialist  —  the 
contemplative. 

Nor  from  the  same  scientific  standpoint  are 
the  self-abnegation  and  mortification  practised 
by  the  contemplatives  open  to  any  sort  of 
criticism.  No  workers  in  science  gain  greater 
estimation  amongst  their  fellows  than  those 
who  have  unselfishly  devoted  themselves  to  the 
prosecution  of  studies  which  could  bring  them 
no  pecuniary  return,  and,  to  do  so,  have 
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resolutely  turned  their  backs  on  pursuits  which, 
with  the  intellects  which  they  possessed,  must 
certainly  have  led  to  that  wealth  which  is  the 
goal  of  so  many  to-day.  Nor  is  this  estimation 
denied  to  those  whose  scientific  work  has  lain 
in  fields  where  none  but  the  humblest  and 
dullest  of  flowers  flourish, — fields  underlain  by 
no  auriferous  veins. 

Further,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind 
those  in  any  way  familiar  with  the  lives  of 
men  of  science  that  many  of  them  have  suffered 
great  hardships,  and  not  a  few  have  faced  death 
in  its  most  terrifying  forms,  some  of  them 
succumbing  as  "martyrs  of  science,"  and  all 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Once  more  we  may  say  that  if  it  be  granted, 
as  by  Catholics  it  must  be,  that  prayer  is  a 
good  thing,  it  is  impossible  to  applaud  the 
man  of  science  and  decry  the  man  of  prayer, 
or  even  to  compare  the  contemplative  unfavor- 
ably with  his  active  brother. 

As  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the 
contemplative' s  life  and  labors,  Sir  Ber- 
tram's whole  article  is  as  adequate  as  it 
is  timely  and  interesting. 


In  striking  contrast  to  the  sentiments 
generally  expressed  by  Protestant  persons 
of  all  denominations,  ministers  more 
especially,  when  one  of  their  number 
becomes  a  Catholic,  is  the  following  open 
letter  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mackay  (Anglican,  London),  in  reference 
to  the  Rev.  Wilfrid  Moor,  who  lately 
made  his  submission  to  the  Church: 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  have  to  announce 
that  the  Rev.  Wilfrid  Moor  has  decided  not  to 
return  to  us  at  the  expiration  of  his  three 
months'  leave  of  absence.  Mr.  Moor  has  made 
this  decision  at  the  cost  of  great  pain  to  himself; 
and  he  has  written  in  terms  of  the  deepest 
affection  for  All  Saints',  and  of  the  deepest 
appreciation  of  the  life  in  which  he  has  shared 
for  seven  years.  We  who  have  been  his  com- 
panions are  feeling  the  loss  of  his  presence  and 
of  the  charm  of  his  society  more  than  we  can 
say.  In  devotion  and  in  the  strictness  of  his 
life  he  has  set  us  all  the  highest  example,  while 
the  striking  ability  of  his  preaching  was  felt 
even  by  those  who  least  agreed  with  him. 
Mr.  Moor  will  shortly  take  steps  to  enter  the 
ministry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

This  letter,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  less 
creditable  to  the  writer  of  it  than  to  the 
subject  of  it.  But  the  wonder  remains 


that  most  non-Catholics  are  as  much 
elated  over  the  acquisition  of  a  weed 
from  the  Pope's  garden  as  dejected  by 
the  loss  of  a  flower  from  their  own;  also 
that  they  never  reflect  how  different  one 
is  from  the  other. 

An  instance  of  Catholic  charity  that 
deserves  immortality  among  men  was 
announced  by  the  newspapers  of  St. 
Louis  last  week,  when  a  Catholic  working- 
girl  turned  over  to  the  Sodality  of  St. 
Peter  Claver  the  sum  of  $600,  the  entire 
residue  of  her  parents'  estate.  Honoring 
the  request  that  the  donor's  name  be 
withheld,  the  Director  of  the  Sodality 
gave  out  the  further  information  that  this 
same  young  woman  was  in  the  habit  of 
contributing  $5  a  month  to  the  Sodality; 
and  that  in  July  of  this  year  she  had,  by 
a  gift  of  $25,  effected  the  ransom  of  a 
slave  in  Africa.  Considering  the  necessities 
of  life,  not  to  speak  of  comforts  and 
luxuries,  these  acts  of  generous  charity 
on  the  part  of  a  young  woman  who  is 
her  own  breadwinner  shine  out  as  a 
glorious  testimony  to  the  depth  and 
genuineness  of  Faith  and  the  Catholic 
instinct  in  our  own  time.  May  God  bless 
this  good  young  woman  and  reward  her 
as  only  He  can,  and  may  her  example 
influence  many  others! 


A  code  of  ethics  recently  adopted  by 
the  Kansas  State  Editorial  Association 
contains,  among  other  wise  regulations, 
the  following  alignment  with  what  is,  after 
all,  but  elementary  Christianity: 

In  dealing  with  offences  against  private 
morality,  we  should  refuse  to  print  any  record 
of  the  matter,  however  true,  until  the  warrant 
has  been  filed  or  the  arrest  made;  and  even 
then  our  report  should  contain  only  an  epitome 
of  the  charges  by  the  plaintiff  and  the  answers 
by  the  defendant,  preferably  secured  from  their 
respective  attorneys.  No  society  gossip  or 
scandal,  however  true,  should  ever  be  pub- 
lished concerning  such  cases.  However  prom- 
inent the  principals,  offences  against  private 
morality  should  never  receive  first-page  position, 
and  their  details  should  be  eliminated  as  much 
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as  possible.  Certain  crimes  against  private 
morality  which  are  revolting  to  our  finer  sensi- 
bilities should  be  ignored  entirely;  however, 
in  the  event  of  their  having  become  public 
with  harmful  exaggerations,  we  may  make  an 
elementary  statement,  couched  in  the  least 
suggestive  language.  In  no  case  should  the 
reckless  daring  of  the  suspect  be  lionized. 

Elementary  as  these  principles  are,  they 
need  both  to  be  enunciated  and  applied 
in  present-day  journalism;  and  we  hope 
that  the  enlightened  initiative  of  the 
Kansas  editors  may  soon  be  generally 
followed. 


Possibly  the  following  criticism  which 
we  find  in  the  Christian  Advocate  does 
not  apply  with  so  much  force  to  Catholic 
as  to  non-Catholic  universities  and  colleges ; 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  offer  it  to 
the  perusal  of  even  our  own  educators: 

Our  great  institutions,  though  more  and  more 
costly  in  their  appointments  and  maintenance, 
are  painfully  aware  that  they  are  not  producing 
the  results  that  ought  to  be  manifest.  Many 
of  their  students — a  possible  majority — can  not 
write  a  well-phrased  or  correctly-spelled  letter. 
They  do  not  know  the  Bible  or  Shakespeare  or 
Dickens.  They  are  not  capable  of  reading  the 
editorial  page  of  a  good  newspaper.  This  criti- 
cism does  not  apply  to  all,  but  to  what  in  at 
least  a  good  many  large  institutions  must  include 
fully  half  of  the  undergraduates. 

Judging  from  the  requirements  found 
in  the  catalogues  of  a  good  many  edu- 
cational institutions,  a  collegiate  acquaint- 
ance with  English  literature  no  longer 
includes  familiarity  with  the  oldtime 
English  classics;  and,  in  concrete  cases, 
we  have  met  with  A.  B.'s  to  whom  an 
allusion  to  a  character  in  Scott,  Thackeray, 
or  Dickens  was  as  great  a  mystery  as 
Sanscrit  or  Hebrew.  Has  the  American 
short  story  actually  superseded  the  su- 
perior fiction  people  used  to  enjoy  three 
or  four  decades  ago? 

We  quote  with  pleasure  the  following 
letter  from  the  Echo  from  Africa.  It  was 
written  by  a  newly-ordained  Negro  priest, 
the  third  now  in  the  vast  Vicariate  Apos- 
tolic of  Uganda.  One  hardly  needs  the 


editor's   assurance    that    the   text    of  the 
African's  letter  is  given  unchanged: 

MADAM: — I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  pleased 
hearing  something  about  me. 

First  I  thank  you  as  best  as  I  can  for  your 
many  benefits  and  care  you  took  of  me  in 
the  last  years  which  I  spent  in  Seminary. 
Because  I  am  just  out  now,  being  a  priest  by 
the  grace  of  God  since  March  7th.  The  next 
day,  that  is  8  instant,  I  said  my  solemn  first 
Mass  in  our  little  church  of  Seminary. 

After  one  day  I  was  appointed  to  the  Minor 
Seminary  at  Bukalasa.  Now  I  have  thirteen 
pupils  in  the  third  class.  There  are  six  priests 
in  this  place,  and  one  lay-brother;  three  of 
them  are  White  Fathers,  the  other  having  left 
their  dear  place  attending  to  the  war  in  Europe. 

Dear  Madam,  though  I  am  no  more  a  Sem- 
inarist and  became  a  priest,  I  will  never  forget 
you  and  my  benefactors,  whom  I  now  thanking 
very  much  in  this  letter;  and  also  I  trust  you 
will  remember  me  always  in  your  prayers. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Madam,  with 
many  respect,  your  very  devoted  soif  in  Christ, 
JOHN  MUSWABUZI. 

Such  a  letter  ought  in  itself  to  be 
almost  sufficient  reward  for  the  zealous 
souls  through  whose  help  its  writing  was 
made  possible  in  the  creating  of  this 
Negro  priest;  but  it  will  be  one  of  the 
least  of  the  returns  of  that  giving  which 
is  done  in  secret  but  which  the  Father 
secretly  sees. 


There  is  general  and  sincere  regret  over 
the  death  of  Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  of  New 
York.  As  a  publicist,  as  a  politician,  and 
as  a  practical  Catholic,  his  name  for 
many  years  has  been  before  the  public, 
and  always  it  has  been  stainless.  Be- 
ginning life  as  a  poor  boy,  by  dint  of 
his  own  labor,  ingenuity,  and  thrift,  he 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  High 
offices  were  open  to  him;  signal  honors, 
at  home  and  abroad,  came  his  way.  He 
was,  perhaps,  the  foremost  German- 
American  of  our  time,  and  one  of  the 
most  convinced  of  the  loyal  supporters 
of  the  German  cause  in  the  present  Great 
War.  But  it  is  as  a  faithful  Catholic  he 
will  be  best  remembered;  and  in  that 
character,  too,  that  he  now  has  a  claim 
upon  our  prayers.  R.  I.  P. 


Painters  from  Heaven. 


BY    GEORGE    A.  SHIPMAN. 


"I  KNOW  the  angels  paint  the  trees, 
Each  leaf  a  different  hue, — 

The  colors  are  too  bright  and  fair 
For  any  man  to  do. 

So  when  the  Sun  has  gone  to  bed 

And  covered  up  his  light, 
The  painters  of  the  heaven  come 

And  labor  all  the   night. 


The  Exiles. 


IV. 

N  the  meantime  the  fate  of  her 
husband  and  daughter  weighed 
heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  Countess, 
and  caused  her  to  shed  many  bitter 
tears.  She,  of  course,  sought  to  obtain 
information  with  regard  to  them,  but  it 
was  always  in  vain.  The  only  news  that 
reached  her  from  France  was  that  con- 
tained in  the  Swiss  newspapers,  which 
the  pastor  kindly  sent  to  her  every  week. 
One  evening  Charles  came  home  and 
brought  the  papers  with  him;  he  handed 
them  to  his  mother,  and  said  the  priest 
had  not  read  them  through,  but  he  had 
seen  that  they  contained  much  good  news. 
The  Countess  read  them  eagerly,  and 
found  that  the  news  from  the  seat  of  war 
really  was  very  good.  She  was  encouraged 
to  hope  that  she  might  soon  be  permitted 
to  return  to  her  beloved  country  and 
home.  But  on  the  last  page  of  one  of  the 
papers  there  was  a  long  list  of  noblemen 
who  had  been  executed  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  the  old  form  of  govern- 
ment. Among  these  she  found  the  name 
of  her  husband,  Count  Henry  Erlan.  The 
paper  dropped  from  her  hands  and  she 
fell  to  the  floor  in  a  swoon. 


It  took  some  time  ere  the  good  people 
living  in  the  house,  who  had  come  to  her 
assistance  at  the  cry  of  distress  raised  by 
Charles,  succeeded  in  again  bringing  her 
back  to  consciousness.  She  was  taken 
dangerously  ill.  Her  life  was  despaired 
of;  and  the  poor  boy,  who  scarcely  left 
her  bedside  for  a  moment,  also  became 
very  weak.  The  old  Tyrolese  would  often 
shake  his  head  and  say:  "The  coming 
autumn  will  most  likely  scatter  its  leaves 
upon  the  grave  of  the  good  lady,  and  the 
poor  boy  will  probably  not  live  to  see 
another  spring." 

Faithful  old  Richard  had  waited  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  until  his 
brother  had  again  crossed  in  the  little 
skiff,  and  informed  him  that  the  Countess 
had  crossed  over  in  safety.  His  greatest 
care  now  was,  if  possible,  to  save  the 
life  of  his  master. 

Early  the  very  next  morning  he  hastened 
to  the  city.  He  had  a  son  by  the  name  of 
Robert,  who  had  been  drafted  to  serve 
in  the  National  Guards.  With  the  aid  of 
this  courageous  and  intelligent  young 
man,  who  from  time  to  time  had  to 
stand  guard  over  the  prisoners,  Richard 
hoped  to  be  able  to  release  the  Count 
from  his  prison.  Richard  and  his  son 
laid  a  good  many  plans,  but  found  none 
of  them  practicable.  Finally,  they  resolved 
that  Robert  should  have  a  watchful  eye, 
and  make  use  of  any  good  opportunity 
that  should  present  itself.  But  there  was 
none,  and  the  faithful  man  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  all  hope. 

Count  Erlan  was  finally  condemned  to 
suffer  death.  The  sentence  was  to  be 
executed  the  next  morning.  Sadly  he 
sat  in  his  prison,  his  head  .supported  by 
his  hand.  His  jailer  had  not  deemed  it 
worth  while  to  bring  him  a  light,  and  all 
was  dark  about  him.  He  thought  of  his 
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wife  and  children.  Not  for  himself  did 
he  care,  but  for  them.  He  knew  nothing 
of  them,  and  was  concerned  as  to  their 
fate.  But  the  sentiment  that  he  had 
uttered  when  he  heard  his  death  sentence 
pronounced  was  his  sentiment  still :  "  Lord, 
Thy  will  be  done!"  His  heart  was  now 
lifted  up  in  prayer.  "Whither  shall  I  go, 
and  where  find  comfort  in  this  my  last 
night  upon  earth,  except  in  God?"  said 
he.  "What  Thou  doest  is  always  best. 
Then,  dear  Heavenly  Father,  do  with 
me  and  mine  as  seemeth  to  Thee  good. 
If  it  be  Thy  will  to  take  me  away  from 
my  dear  wife  and  children,  Thou  wilt 
provide  for  them  and  comfort  them  in 
their  sore  distress.  But  if  Thou  desirest 
to  spare  me,  Thou  canst  easily  open  these 
prison  doors  and  release  me  from  the  power 
of  mine  enemies.  My  whole  life  and  that 
of  my  family  shall  then  be  devoted  to 
Thy  service." 

While  the  good  man  was  thus  engaged 
in  these  thoughts,  there  was  suddenly  a 
great  noise  in  the  hall.  All  at  once  the 
door  of  his  cell  was  opened,  clouds  of 
smoke  came  rolling  in,  and  a  fearful 
glow  lighted  up  the  whole  prison.  A  young 
soldier  stood  at  the  door  and  shouted, 
"For  God's  sake  save  yourself!" 

The  speaker  was  Robert,  the  son  of 
old  Richard.  Through  the  carelessness 
of  a  drunken  soldier,  fire  had  broken  out 
in  the  prison.  The  soldiers,  who  stood 
guard  before  the  doors  of  the  cells,  had 
thrown  aside  their  outer  garments  and 
weapons,  and  had  hastened  to  subdue 
the  flames.  Young  Robert  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  first  moments  of  the 
excitement,  and  gathered  up  the  garments 
and  weapons  of  one  of  the  soldiers,  and 
hurried  with  them  to  the  cell  of  Count 
Brian. 

"Quick,  change  your  clothes!"  Robert 
continued;  and  assisted  him  to  put  on 
the  coat,  placed  the  hat  with  the  feather 
and  cockade  on  his  head,  and  laid  the 
gun  in  his  arms.  The  beard  of  the  good 
man,  which  had  not  been  shaved  off  or 
clipped  during  his  imprisonment,  made 


him  look  all  the  more  like  the  wild  soldiers 
of  those  days,  and  completed  his  disguise. 

"There,"  said  Robert,  "now  hasten 
boldly  down  the  steps,  and  out  of  the 
large  gate.  I  hope  that  in  this  disguise 
you  will  succeed  in  passing  safely  through 
the  guards.  Then  hasten  to  my  father, 
whom  you  will  find  with  his  brother,  the 
fisherman." 

To  Count  Brian  the  sight  of  the  young 
warrior  was  like  the  vision  of  an  angel 
from  heaven.  He  understood  his  part  at 
once.  With  an  air  as  though  he  had  the 
most  important  matters  on  hand,  he 
hastened  down  the  steps,  and,  without 
being  detained,  gained  the  street.  With 
rapid  strides,  he  walked  on  directly  toward 
the  city  gates;  and,  as  Robert  had  given 
him  the  countersign,  he  passed  safely  out 
of  the  city. 

About  midnight  he  reached  the  hut  of 
the  old  fisherman.  He  knocked  at  the 
window-blinds.  The  fisherman  came  out, 
and  was  frightened  not  a  little.  He 
thought  he  saw  before  him  a  soldier  who 
had  come  to  arrest  him  or  his  brother, 
because  both  had  made  many  enemies 
by  their  faithful  attachment  to  the  family 
of  Count  Brian.  But  when  he  knew  the 
Count,  he  cried  out,  overjoyed,  "Thank 
God!"  and  conducted  him  into  the  room. 
Richard,  who  had  watched  and  waited 
here  for  several  days  and  nights,  rushed 
up  to  him,  crying,  "O  my  dear  master!" 
and  the  two  men  embraced  amid  tears. 

The  first  question  of  the  Count  was 
with  regard  to  his  wife  and  children. 
Richard  told  him  that  Lady  Brian  and 
Charles  were  safe;  that  Lena  had  been 
very  ill,  but  was  well  again,  and  was 
then  sleeping  in  the  house.  She  had  been 
awakened  by  the  cry  of  Richard,  and 
knew  the  voice  of  her  father.  With  a 
cry  of  joy  she  flew  to  his  arms,  and  he  wept 
silent  tears  of  happiness  and  thanksgiving. 

He  insisted  on  crossing  the  Rhine  that 
very  night,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
land  that  had  once  been  a  paradise,  but 
had  now  become  a  den  of  thieves.  With 
the  same  skiff  that  had  borne  his  wife 
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and  son  across  the  stream,  he  would 
cross  over  to  German  soil.  He  hastened 
with  Lena  to  the  river  bank.  The  fisher- 
man went  in  advance,  and  Richard,  with  a 
knapsack  on  his  back,  followed.  It  was 
a  bright  starlit  night.  In  deep  silence 
they  reached  the  Rhine,  where  the  little 
skiff  lay  ready  to  receive  them. 

But  suddenly  they  heard  shooting 
behind  them,  and  a  rough  voice  called 
out,  "Halt!  halt!"  The  fire  in  the  prison 
had  readily  been  quenched.  The  soldiers 
had  missed  the  Count  and  the  clothing 
and  weapons,  and  had  succeeded  in 
tracking  the  fugitive.  With  fearful  cries 
they  came  nearer.  Count  Brian  and  Lena 
sprang  into  the  skiff;  Richard  followed. 
Both  men  took  hold  of  the  oars  and 
worked  with  might  and  main.  The  old 
fisherman  hastened  to  secrete  himself  in 
a  great,  hollow  willow-tree. 

The  skiff  was  scarcely  twenty  paces 
from  the  shore  when  the  soldiers  reached 
the  water's  edge.  They  commenced  firing 
on  the  fugitives.  The  bullets  whistled  past 
them  at  a  fearful  rate.  Count  Brian  bade 
Lena  lie  down.  The  two  men  then  re- 
doubled their  exertions.  A  bullet  passed 
through  Count  Brian's  hat;  two  or  three 
others  struck  Richard's  oar.  The  skiff, 
which  was  scarcely  the  breadth  of  a 
hand  above  the  water,  almost  sank  under 
its  weight.  But  they  escaped  unharmed, 
and  safely  reached  the  opposite  shore. 

The  Count  sank  on  his  knees  to  thank 
God  for  His  protecting  care;  Lena  and 
Richard  followed  his  example.  They  then 
sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which 
had  been  blown  down  by  the  wind, 
to  take  breath  and  compose  themselves. 
After  they  had  rested,  Richard,  with 
staff  in  hand  and  the  heavy  knapsack 
on  his  back,  led  the  way,  the  Count 
and  Lena  following.  He  took  the  road 
toward  the  forest-covered  hills  of  Suabia, 
which,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
pine-trees,  are  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Black  Forest. 

Count  Brian's  greatest  desire  now  was 
to  find  his  wife  and  son.  Richard 


acquainted  with  an  honest  countryman 
who  lived  near  the  Black  Forest.  To 
him,  first  of  all,  they  turned  their  steps, 
in  order  to  rest  for  a  few  days.  The 
Count,  however,  had  scarcely  reached  the 
rural  dwelling  when  he  already  spoke  of 
pressing  on. 

"I  shall  not  have  a  moment  of  peace," 
said  he  to  Richard,  "until  I  have  again 
found  my  wife  and  son.  You  tell  me 
that  they  are  in  Switzerland  without  a 
doubt.  But,  then,  how  are  we  to  get 
there?  Lena  can  not  possibly  go  on  foot, 
and  I  am  not  able  to  hire  a  conveyance. 
Blessed  Mother  of  God,  assist  us!" 

Richard  then  drew  forth  a  purse  filled 
with  gold,  and,  emptying  the  money  out 
on  the  table,  said: 

"You  are  not  so  poor,  dear  master,  as 
you  think.  This  is  your  property." 

The  Count  looked  at  the  money,  and 
then  at  his  faithful  servant,  and  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it. 

"When  you  were  still  wealthy,"  said 
Richard,  "you  were  always  kind  and 
benevolent.  To  how  many  persons  did 
you  not  advance  money  in  the  time  of 
their  need !  Some  of  this  money  I  collected 
for  you  during  your  imprisonment,  and 
while  your  wife  was  an  exile  from  home. 
Although  it  is  only  too  true,  and  I  found 
it  so,  that  there  are  many  men  who 
possess  neither  gratitude  nor  honesty,  I 
yet  found  many  honest  souls  who  not 
only  paid  back  what  you  lent  them,  but 
also,  out  of  love  for  you,  added  some- 
thing to  the  amount." 

Count  Brian  counted  the  money. 

"It  is  indeed  a  large  sum,"  said  he, 
"and  I  am  thankful  to  God,  to  you  and 
those  kind  friends  who  have  thus  re- 
membered me  in  my  distress.  But  how 
long  will  this  last,  with  no  income?" 

"We  will  economize,"  said  Richard. 
"But  for  all  that  we  shall  have  a  con- 
veyance to  take  us  to  Switzerland." 

Richard  purchased  a  horse  and  a  light 
wagon,  covered  over  with  canvas  to  serve 
as  a  protection  against  rains  and  storms, 
and  they  began  their  journey.  Richard 
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was  afoot  most  of  the  time ;  but  the  Count 
and  Lena,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
the  kind-hearted  old  man,  were  obliged 
to  ride  almost  constantly.  In  this  manner 
they  entered  Switzerland.  But  nowhere 
could  the  Count  hear" a  word  of  his  wife 
and  son.  All  his  inquiries  were  in  vain. 
He  finally  became  convinced  that  they 
must  have  gone  in  some  other  direction, 
and  the  little  party  returned  to  Suabia. 

In  the  meantime,  the  strength  of  the 
Count,  owing  to  his  cruel  treatment 
while  in  prison,  the  constant  anxiety  and 
fatigue  of  their  wearisome  journey,  was 
exhausted.  He  became  very  ill,  and  the' 
fugitives  were  compelled  to  stop  in  a 
small  Suabian  village  until  he  should 
become  well  and  strong  again. 

Richard  rented  a  few  rooms,  bought 
the  necessary  household  furniture;  and, 
as  he  was  quite  skilful  in  such  matters, 
he  conducted  the  household  affairs  of 
the  little  family.  Lena  aided  him  as  far 
as  her  strength  would  permit.  The  Count 
was  obliged  for  some  time  to  keep  his 
bed,  and  it  took  many  weeks  for  him 
to  recover  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  be  up 
and  about  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Lena  did  all  in  her  power  to  make  the 
time  of  convalescence  pass  pleasantly. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Titled  Engineers. 


About  Bells. 


Bells  were  used  in  far  remote  times, 
the  Assyrians,  Egyptians  and  Chinese 
having  manufactured  them  long  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  first  mention  made 
of  them  in  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity is  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  who 
states  that  they  were  used  A.  D.  680. 
The  first  Christian  services  having  to  be 
in  secret,  for  fear  of  persecution,  naturally 
bells  were  not  used.  One  of  the  first 
chimes  was  introduced  into  the  famous 
Monastery  of  Croyland,  and  consisted  of 
seven  bells,  which,  as  one  of  the  abbots 
writes  in  the  year  1109,  "produced  an 
admirable  harmony,  not  to  be  equalled 
in  all  England." 


.  When  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  papers  used  to 
recount,  every  once  in  a  while,  how  he 
broke  the  monotony  of  railway  travel  by 
taking  a  seat  in  the  cab  of  the  engineer 
who  was  running  the  train.  About  the 
same  period  a  number  of  titled  individuals 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  occa- 
sionally amused  themselves  by  not  only 
riding  on  the  engine,  but  actually  running 
it,  serving  for  the  time  being  as  genuine 
engineers. 

The  late  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 
once  afforded  the  French  papers  a 
delectable  news  item  by  acting  as  engine- 
driver  of  a  passenger  train  from  Calais 
to  Paris.  He  very  sensibly  wore  the 
usual  uniform  of  an  engineer,  and  rather 
astounded  the  folks  who  went  to  the 
Paris  depot  to  meet  him  by  getting  off 
the  engine  cab  dressed  in  common  blue 
overalls  and  blouse,  with  a  soiled  cap 
on  his  princely  head,  and  sundry  streaks 
of  soot  and  dirt  on  his  smiling  royal 
countenance. 

The  English  Duke  of  Sutherland  also 
used  to  be  (and,  'for  all  we  know,  still 
is)  an  enthusiastic  mechanic.  His  immense 
estate  is  linked  to  the  great  railway  lines 
by  a  private  branch  some  twenty-five 
miles  long;  and  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
no  unusual  sight  to  see  the  Duke  driving 
the  engine. 

In  the  Marquis  of  Devonshire's  park 
there  is  a  little  railway  three  or  four 
miles  in  length,  and  the  Marquis  is  his 
own  fireman  and  engineer.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  does  not  own  a  private  line; 
but  he  has  acted  as  engineer  on  the 
express  trains  of  the  big  lines  on  many 
a  trip,  covering  a  good  many  thousand 
miles.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  Canada's 
Governor  General,  is  another  noble  who 
has  frequently  run  a  railway  engine.  And, 
finally,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  during 
one  of  his  visits  to  England,  spent  a 
whole  forenoon  piloting  an  engine  about 
the  railroad  yards. 
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• — A  new  edition  of  "The  Dream  of  Geron- 
tius,"  with  illustrations,  is  promised  for  the 
holidays. 

— We  welcome  a  second  edition  of  "Stray 
Leaves  of  Travel,"  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander 
MacDonald.  It  is  published  by  the  Christian 
Press  Association. 

— It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new,  definitive 
edition  of  Lionel  Johnson's  poetical  works,  just 
issued  in  London,  will  bring  that  fine  poet 
yet  wider  recognition. 

— There  will  be  many  interested  readers  for 
"The  Sequel  to  Catholic  Emancipation,'-'  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Bernard  Ward,  soon  to  be 
published  in  two  volumes  by  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  It  is  the  story  of  the  English  Catholics 
continued  down  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
hierarchy  in  1850. 

— In  "The  Romanticism  of  St.  Francis,  and 
Other  Studies  in  the  Genius  of  the  Franciscans," 
announced  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Fr. 
Cuthbert,  O.  S.  F.  C.,  endeavors  to  set  forth  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  great  Franciscan 
movement  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  after- 
ward. He  sees  in  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  Franciscans  a  religious  consecration  of 
the  romantic  spirit  of  all  time. 

— Exceptionally  well  printed  on  paper  of 
extra  weight,  and  profusely  illustrated  with 
excellent  half-tones,  "Panama  and  Its  Bridge 
of  Water,"  by  Stella  Humphrey  Nida  (Rand 
McNally  &  Co.),  is  a  i6mo  of  196  very  interesting 
pages.  The  little  volume  is  divided  into  two 
parts — "The  Land  of  the  Panamanians"  and 
"Coming  of  the  Americans," — and  tells  the 
story  of  the  new  canal  with  detail  enough  to 
interest  the  ordinary  adult  as  well  as  the  youthful 
students  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

— That  place  was  found  in  the  Macmillan 
series  of  modern  poets  for  the  work  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Walsh  is  proof  that  this  poet  "has 
arrived."  "The  Pilgrim  Kings,  Greco  and 
Goya,  and  Other  Poems  of  Spain,"  is  the  title 
of  his  charming  volume.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  pages,  with  fewer  than  fifty  titles, 
indicates  that  Mr.  Walsh  is  not  a  carver  of 
cherry-stones;  his  poems  are  reasonably  long, 
no  common  character  in  these  days  of  marginal 
verse.  He  has  made  his  own  of  Spain,  the  land 
and  the  literature;  and  both  influence  his 
poetry,  distinguishing  it  in  point  of  subject, 
and  coloring  all  its  texture.  Richly  warm  that 
color  is,  touched  in  by  a  firm  craftsman.  Perhaps 


less  from  Spain  than  from  heaven  comes  the 
light  which  sets  these  poems  aglow;  for  Mr. 
Walsh  writes  as  a  Catholic  who  loves  and 
worships  his  Holy  Mother.  But  American 
•letters,  not  less  than  American  Catholics,  may 
have  pride  in  th'is  book. 

— Of  "The  White  Dove  of  Ind. — Historical 
Play  in  Three  Acts,"  its  author,  Ymal  Oswin, 
says:  "It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  this  is  an 
imaginary  drama,  with  the  slightest  thread 
connecting  it  with  the  history  of  the  century, 
but  penetrated  by  the  local  coloring  of  the 
East."  Published  by  the  author. 

— "Midsummer  Magic,"  by  Walter  Bamfylde 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  advertised  as  "an 
elemental  story,  .  .  .  full  of  deep-lodged  passion, 
jealousy,  fear,  love,  hate;  with  a  robust  fight 
in  it,  and  a  predominant  love."  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Christian,  or  at  least  the 
Catholic  reviewer,  it  belongs  among  those 
novels  of  which  Carlyle  wrote:  "They  are 
not  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
edification,  for  building  up  or  elevating  in  any 
shape;  the  sick  heart  will  find  no  beating  in 
them,  the  heroic  that  is  in  all  men  no  divine 
awakening  voice." 

— "A  student  of  the  Middle  Ages"  in  search 
of  the  most  voluminous  and  reliable  work  on 
the  subject  in  the  English  language  is  hereby 
referred  to  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh's  book,  "The 
Thirteenth  Greatest  of  Centuries."  The  best 
edition  of  it  is  the  one  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Catholic  Summer  School — a  handsome 
volume  of  490  pages,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions. With  the  addition  of  the  twenty-six 
chapters  planned  in  Appendix  II.  and  a  fuller — 
much  fuller — index,  "The  Thirteenth  Greatest 
of  Centuries"  would  be  a  monumental  work. 
As  it  stands,  it  is  a  most  important  and  useful 
one.  Price,  $2.70. 

—The  thrilling  adventure  of  loving  and 
serving  God, — that  is  the  substance  of  "For 
Greater  Things,"  by  William  T.  Kane,  S.  J. 
It  is  the  life  story  of  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  which 
furnishes  the  splendid  matter  of  this  engrossing 
narrative.  In  a  discerning  preface,  Fr.  James 
J.  Daly,  S.  J.,  writes:  "The  Lives  of  the  saints, 
contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  are  much  more 
interesting  to  the  child  than  they  are  to  the  man. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Catholic  parents  do  not  recognize 
this  outstanding  truth.  No  saint's  life  is  dull 
to  the  average  intelligent  child.  Grown-ups  are 
dull;  they  never  yield  to  sublime  impulses: 
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they  measure,  calculate,  practise  a  hard-and- 
fast  '  moderation,  reduce  the  splendid  possi- 
bilities of  life  to  a  drab  level  of  safe  actuality, 
and  pursue  ideals  at  a  canny  and  cautious  pace. 
Not  so  the  saints:  they  always  retained  the 
freshness  and  confidence  and  generous  impulses 
of  childhood.  .  .  .  And  every  child  can  see  the 
wisdom  of  it."  Fr.  Kane  has  keenly  realized 
this  truth;  and,  guided  by  it,  has  produced  a 
notably  superior  biography  of  a  young  saint 
for  the  perusal  of  the  young;  and,  for  freshening 
of  heart,  older  readers  might  well  follow  its 
lightsome  and  light-giving  pages.  Published  by 
B.  Herder. 

— "Clemencia's  Crisis,"  by  Edith  Ogden 
Harrison  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  is  a  story  of 
love  in  California,  the  immediate  setting  being 
the  picturesque  Mission  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Clemencia,  daughter  of  an  American  father 
and  Spanish  mother,  has  vowed  to  her  Spanish 
grandmother  to  enter  the  convent;  and  her 
crisis  is  the  moment  when  she  faces  the  alter- 
native of  keeping  her  youthful  vow  or  yielding 
to  her  acknowledged  love  for  Lieut.  Barrington. 
There  is  a  sprinkling  of  psychic  marvels  in  the 
book,  but  it  is  quite  Catholic  in  tone,  and 
will  be  found  sufficiently  interesting  by  the 
average  reader  of  light  literature. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
£s  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"For  Greater  Things."    William  T-.  Kane,  S.  J. 

50   cts. 
"Clemencia's    Crisis."     Edith    Ogden    Harrison. 

$1-25. 
"The  Pilgrim  Kings  and  Other  Poems."    Thomas 

Walsh.     $1.25. 
"Panama    and    Its    Bridge    of    Water."     Stella 

Humphrey  Nida.    50  cts. 
"Meditations  on  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord."    RtL 

Rev.   Abbot  Smith,   O.   S.    B.     77   cts. 
"Talks   about   Poets   and   Poetry."     Rev.   J.   J. 

Malone.     50  cts. 
"Spiritual    Journal    of    Lucie    Christine    (1870- 

1908)."     $1.50. 
"Studies   in    Church   History."     Rev.    Bertrand 

Conway,   C.  S.   P.     75  cts. 


"Mary:     A    Romance    of    the    West    County." 

Mrs.  Stackpoole-Kenny.     75  cts. 
"Sir  Christopher  Leighton."     Maria  Longworth 

Storer.     $i. 

"White  Eagle."  Mary  T.  Waggaman.  75  cts. 
"Felix  O'Day."  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  $1.35. 
"A  Book  of  English  Martyrs."  E.  M.  Wilmot- 

Buxton,   F.    R.   Hist.   S.     $1.10. 
"The     Bowmen     and     Other     Legends     of     the 

War."     Arthur  Machen.     75   cts. 
"  Popular  Sermons  on  the  Catechism."   Bamberg- 

Thurston,  Vol.  III.    $1.60. 
"The     Burden    of    Honor."      Christine    Faber. 

75    cts. 

"The  Scissors  Book."     WTilliam  Ludlum.     $i. 
"Mary's   Meadow    Papers."     $1.25. 
"The  Happy  Phrase."    Edwin  Hamlin  Carr.    $i. 
"The    Heart    of    a    Man."      Richard    Aumerle 

Maher.     $i-35- 
"Collected   Poems."     Conde   B.    Fallen.     $i-35- 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Alphonse  Schaeken,  of  the  diocese  of 
Newark;  Rev.  James  Dunn,  archdiocese  of 
Chicago;  and  Rev.  George  Costello,  archdiocese 
of  Boston. 

.Sister  M.' Julia  and  Sister  M.  Dolorosa,  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity;  Mother  M.  Hyacintha, 
O.  S.  D.;  Sister  M.  Baptista,  Sister  M.  Patrice, 
and  Sister  M.  Agnes,  Sisters  of  the  I.  H.  M. 

Mr.  John  Bratsing,  Mr.  L.  J.  Schmitt,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Freel,  Mrs.  Sarah  Markham,  Mr. 
Arthur  B.  Cosgrove,  Mr.  A.  J.  Langdon,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Connell,  Mr.  Jerome  Greenfield  Murphy, 
Mr.  Calixte  Bernier,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boyle, 
Mrs.  Mary  Brennan,  Mr.  Charles  Griswold, 
Mr.  Arthur  Foster,  Mr.  Joseph  Reilly,  Mr. 
Joseph  Offerman,  Mrs.  Myra  Kane,  Mr.  George 
Berger,  Mrs.  R.  Barry,  Mrs.  A.  Hilla,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Ribant,  Mr.  Thomas  O'Neil,  Mr.  Hugh 
Lappin,  Mrs.  E.  Picard,  Mr.  George  Locher, 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan,  Mr.  William  Mahoney, 
Mr.  Charles  Hauer,  Mr.  Richard  Grant,  and 
Mr.  William  Lawler. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  starving  children  in  China:  N.  C., 
50  cts.;  Josie  S.,  $i ;  J.  P.  D.,  in  honor  of 
Our  Lady  of  Victory,  $1.25;  P.  S.  C.,  $8;  Mrs. 
B.,  $i;  "A  Friend  of  Children,"  $5 ;  N.  O'C., 
$5;  Friend,  $54;  N.  N.,  $5. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL   GENERATIONS   SHALL  CALL   ME    BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Desolation. 


BY    CHARLES    L.   O'DONNELL,   C.  S.  C. 


J)EATH  of  all  I  yet  must  dree, 
Jesu,  miserere  mei! 

Thou  for  sinners  dead  on  tree, 
Jesu,  miserere  mei! 

How  should  I  comforted  be, 
Jesu,  miserere  mei! 

Save   by   Thy   most   agony, 
Jesu,  miserere  mei! 

Thou,  the  Second  of  the  Three, 
Jesu,  miserere  mei! 

Drinkest  of  my  drink  with  me, 
Jesu,  miserere  mei! 

Makest  death  a  victory, 
Jesu,  miserere  mei! 

And  the  grave  a  vanity, 
Jesu,  miserere  mei! 

Yea,  for  one  that  still  did  flee, 

Jesu,  miserere  mei! 
Love's  unmeasured  urgency, 

Jesu,  miserere  mei! 

Open  eyes  that  would  not  see, 
Jesu,  miserere  mei! 

Never  now  to  close  on  Thee, 
Jesu,  miserere  mei! 

Bitter,  bitter  as  the  sea, 
Jesu,  miserere  mei! 
Brims  the  cup  of   memory, 

Jesu,  miserere  mei! 

Strength  and   Immortality, 

Jesu,  miserere  mei! 
Holy,  Holy,  Most   Holy, 

Jesu,  miserere  mei! 


In  the  darkness  suddenly, 

Jesu,  miserere  mei! 
Death,   good  thief,   is  come  for  me, 

Jesu,  miserere  mei! 

Now  all  praise  and  glory  be, 

Jesu,  miserere  mei! 
To  the   deathless   Trinity, 

Jesu,  miserere  mei! 


A  Paraphrase  of  the  "Hail  Mary." 


It  is  an  expression  of  good- 
will and  congratulation.  The  Arch- 
angel Gabriel  very  probably  made 
use  of  the  common  greeting  among  the 
Hebrews — "Peace,"  a  salutation  which 
breathes  joy  and  happiness,  and  which 
St.  Luke  rendered  by  the  Greek  word 
meaning  "rejoice."  The  ordinary  word 
"Hail,"  addressed  to  the  Queen  of  Angels 
by  the  faithful,  is  accordingly  equivalent  to 
a  sublime  felicitation.  You  are  blessed, 
O  Mary,  and  it  is  our  joy  to  proclaim 
it!  Is  not  our  pronouncing  the  word  the 
verification  of  Mary's  own  prophecy  in 
the  house  of  Elizabeth,  "Henceforth  all 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed"? 

"Hail,  Mary!"  What  joy  and  conso- 
lation it  affords  our  hearts  to  be  able  to 
approach  your  throne,  to  address  you,  to 
converse  with  you  simply  and  privately, 
just  like  children  with  the  best  of  mothers! 
"Mary,"  sweetest,  holiest,  and  most 
beautiful  of  names  after  that  of  Jesus! 
Mary  signifies  "sovereign,"  "star  of  the 
sea."  It  is,  therefore,  no  meaningless  name, 
but  the  veritable  expression  of  your 

*  Adapted  from  the  French  of  the  Rev.  Pere  Laborde,  S.  J. 
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grandeur,  Heavenly  Mother.  It  is  a 
name  that  rejoices  heaven,  comforts  earth, 
and  causes  hell  to  tremble.  "Mary"  is 
written  on  all  truly  pious  Christian 
hearts.  Love  of  Our  Lady  is  a  safeguard 
against  sin,  a  sign  of  salvation. 

"Full  of  grace."  Behold,  O  Holy  Virgin, 
the  cause  of  my  congratulation,  the  reason 
why  heaven  and  earth  proclaim  you 
blessed:  you  have  received  from  God  the 
precious  gift  of  grace, — the  abundance, 
the  plenitude  of  grace.  In  the  world 
people  are  congratulated  on  their  rank, 
their  fortune,  their  physical  beauty,  or 
their  intellectual  qualities:  the  divine 
messenger  felicitates  Mary  only  on  the 
gifts  of  grace,  because  in  the  sight  of 
God  grace  alone  is  of  worth,  and  all 
external  advantages  are  as  nothing.  Full 
of  grace, — that  is,  rilled  with  the  most 
precious  gifts  of  the  Lord.  Desirous  of 
enriching  the  Mother  of  His  only  Son 
with  all  the  good  things,  all  the  advantages 
of  which  a  creature  is  susceptible,  God 
could  find  among  His  treasures  nothing 
so  inestimable  as  grace,  and  He  accordingly 
gave  it  to  her  in  its  plenitude, — sanctifying 
grace,  which  communicates  to  the  soul 
the  beauty  of  God;  and  actual  grace, 
which  gives  to  it  the  strength  necessary 
to  produce  the  works  of  God. 

"The  Lord  is  with  thee!"  How  can 
you  be  otherwise  than  full  of  grace,  sweet 
Mother,  since  the  Lord  is  with  you,  since 
He  proffers  you  His  loving-kindness,  favors 
you  with  His  love  of  predilection!  The 
Lord,  the  King  of  the  whole  universe,  is 
with  you,  constantly  near  you  to  protect, 
enlighten,  and  fortify  you;  to  aid  you  in 
all  your  works  and  all  your  perils.  Happy 
is  the  man  who  has  the  Lord  with  him. 
He  can  say  with  the  Psalmist:  "For 
though  I  should  walk  in  the  midst  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evils, 
for  Thou  art  with  me."  (Ps.  xxii,  4.) 
The  Lord  is  with  you,  as  a  father  with  a 
well-beloved  d'aughter,  as  a  husband  with 
a  cherished  spouse  from  whom  he  can 
not  bear  to  be  separated.  Not  only  is  He 
near  you,  but  He  dwells  in  you  as  in  a 


living  tabernacle.  He  is  with  you, — yes, 
and  you  are  with  Him.  You  walk  with 
Him;  and,  in  His  holy  presence,  of  which 
you  never  lose  sight,  you  think  only  of 
Him,  seek  only  Him,  act  and  live  only 
for  Him  and  His  good  pleasure.  Grant, 
dear  Mother,  that  the  Lord  may  also  be 
with  us, — with,  not  against,  us.  He  will 
surely  be  with  us  if  we  are  with  Him,  and 
if  we  frankly  and  resolutely  break  away 
from  the  ranks  of  His  enemies. 

"Blessed  art  thou  among  women!" 
The  blessing  of  men  is  either  a  congratu- 
latory greeting  or  a  prayer  addressed  to 
Heaven  in  behalf  of  the  person  blessed; 
the  blessing  of  God  is  a  gift,  or  else  it  is 
praise  accorded  to  true  merit,  to  holiness 
and  virtue.  God  praises  Mary  in  calling 
her  full  of  grace,  all  fair^  immaculate. 
It  is  primarily  to  her  that  the  King  of 
Heaven,  in  the  Book  of  Canticles,  addresses 
the  magnificent  panegyric:  "Thou  art  all 
fair,  O  My  love,  and  there  is  not  a  spot 
in  thee."  (Cant.,  iv,  7.) 

You  are  blessed,— blessed  by  God. 
God's  benediction  is  also  an  effusion  of 
His  gifts,  an  act  of  divine  munificence 
which  communicates  prosperity  and  fecun- 
dity to  His  creatures.  The  special  and 
peculiar  blessing  of  which  Mary  was  the 
object  had  for  its  principal  result  to  make 
her  virginity  fruitful.  Blessed  by  God, — 
how  superior  are  His  benedictions  to  the 
praises  and  favors  of  the  world!  May  we, 
too,  merit  to  be  blessed  by  Him,  especially 
on  that  last  day  when  He  will  say  to  His 
elect:  "Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father!" 
Virgin  and  Mother,  obtain  for  us  this 
blessing,  not  more  precious  than  neces- 
sary, since  without  it  our  heritage  will  be 
eternal  malediction. 

Blessed  among  women,  among  all 
women!  In  comparison  with  you,  sweet 
mother,  what  are  the  most  august  queens 
and  empresses,  or  even  the  most  glorious 
of  saintly  women!  Queen  of  Heaven,  you 
shine  among  them  as  the  moon  amid  the 
stars,  as  a  lily  in  a  field  of  thorns.  And  it 
was  precisely  because,  while  you  were 
on  earth,  you  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
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only  a  simple,  lowly,  obscure  maiden  of 
Nazareth,  that  God  deigned  to  raise  you 
to  such  heights  of  grandeur.  "Because 
He  hath  regarded  the  humility  of  His 
handmaid,"  says  your  Magnificat,  teaching 
us  that  it  is  only  humble,  pure,  and 
innocent  souls  whom  God  loves  and 
glorifies. 

"And  blessed  is  the  Fruit  of  thy  womb, 
Jesus!"  If  you  are  blessed,  Most  Holy 
Virgin,  by  the  Most  High,  by  angels,  and 
by  men,  it  is  because  of  Him  who  was 
born  of  you, — because  of  your  son,  Jesus. 
Who  is  this  Jesus,  born  of  Mary?  He  is 
the  Word  existing  from  all  eternity  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father;  the  true  Son 
of  God,  who  became  man,  who  dwelt 
among  us,  and  whose  glory  we  have 
seen, — a  glory  which  solely  belongs  to 
the  only  Son  of  the  Eternal  God.  Where 
is  there  grandeur  like  to  that  of  God  the 
Son  made  man,  the  Man-God!  "He  shall 
be  great,"  says  the  Archangel  Gabriel, 
"and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most 
High;  and  the  I/ord  God  shall  give  unto 
Him  the  throne  of  David,  His  father; 
and  He  shall  reign  in  the  house  of  Jacob 
forever." 

What  is  the  greatness,  the  grandeur  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  history  compared 
with  that  of  Jesus  ?  They  fade  away  before 
Him  as  the  most  brilliant  stars  before  the 
king  of  day.  Compared  wdth  Him,  what 
are  the  greatest  saints?  Mere  torches  at 
noonday, — torches  that  have  borrowed 
their  light  from  Him.  Alongside  of  His 
kingdom,  what  are  all  the  kingdoms 
and  empires  of  earth.  Alongside  of  His 
eternal  seat,  what  are  those  worldly  thrones 
that  totter  and  fall?  Jesus  towers  above 
all  the  children  of  Adam,  and  dominates 
them  from  the  height  of  His  divinity. 
This  is  He,  the  blessed  Fruit  of  the  Virgin's 
womb.  Well  might  the  woman  in  the 
Gospel,  ravished  by  His  words  and  works, 
lift  up  her  voice  and  cry:  "Blessed  is  the 
womb  that  bore  Thee  and  the  paps  that 
gave  Thee  suck!"  Jesus  is  Mary's  Son; 
He  will  be  so  forever.  Hence  His  deference 
to  Our  Lady;  hence  also  her  ascend- 


ency, her  power  over  His  Heart,  and 
that  all-powerful  intercession,  omnipotentia 
supplex,  which  we  do  not  fear  to  attribute 
to  her. 

"Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God!"  After 
praise  comes  pleading.  We  have  been 
praising  the '  Mother  of  God  in  herself 
and  in  her  Divine  Son,  have  been  exalting 
her  greatness  and  her  power;  now  we 
prostrate  ourselves  at  her  feet  to  implore 
her  intercession  with  her  Son,  our  God 
and  our  Judge.  Holy  Mary!  It  is  a 
phrase  of  respect  and  love, —  a  phrase 
that  breathes  the  purest  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  God.  Our  eyes  raised  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  the  sweetest  and  most 
merciful  of  sovereigns,  we  call  her  by  her 
fondest  name  in  saying,  "Holy  Mary." 
The  quality  of  holiness  is  that  which  is 
dearest  to  her.  Since  it  is  because  of 
holiness  that  she  is  pleasing  in  the  sight 
of  God,  she  prefers  it  to  her  royalty,  her 
power,  all  her  glory.  Sanctity  constitutes 
her  beauty,  her  wealth,  and  her  chief 
merit  before  God.  Because  she  is  holy, 
she  may  congruously  present  herself  before 
the  thrice-holy  Father  and  be  assured  of 
a  favorable  reception. 

Virgin  and  Mother,  you  wrell  deserve 
the  title  of  "holy,"  —you  who  surpass 
in  sanctity  all  other  creatures,  you  who 
are  Queen  of  all  Saints.  Your  holiness 
is  like  that  of  your  Son,  Jesus.  He 
is  the  refulgent  Sun  of  Justice;  you 
are  the  Mirror  of  Justice,  reflecting  the 
rays  of  His  sanctity.  You  are  holy,  not 
only  because  you  possess  the  treasures  of 
sanctifying  grace,  but  also  because  you 
practised  all  the  virtues.  Your  purity, 
your  faith,  your  confidence  in  God,  your 
charity,  your  patience,  your  meekness, — • 
all  glow  radiantly  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  universe,  and  constitute  so  many 
perfect  examples  proposed  for  the  imita- 
tion of  the  faithful.  Holy  Mary!  How 
far  are  we  not  from  being  as  holy  as  you! 
And  yet,  being  your  children  ever  since 
Christ  on  the  Cross  gave  you  to  us  as 
Mother,  we  should  resemble  you  and 
walk,  even  if  far  off,  in  your  footsteps. 
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This  is  why,  beloved  Mother,  we  beg  for 
a  participation  in  your  holiness  and  your 
virtues. 

"Mother  of  God!"  It  is  not  only  your 
sanctity  that  renders  you  agreeable  to 
our  Heavenly  Father:  you  have  a  further 
claim,  a  species  of  right  to  all  His  favors 
because  of  your  divine  maternity.  In 
truth,  what  favor  can  a  loving  son  refuse 
to  his  mother?  You  are  Queen  of  Heaven 
and  Virgin  of  Virgins;  but,  leaving  these 
and  other  glorious  titles  aside,  we  salute 
you  as  "Mother  of  God"  to  remind 
you  of  your  power  with  the  Most  High. 
Ineffable  mystery,  this,  that  you  are 
truly  God's  Mother,  since  your  Son  Jesus 
is  true  God, — is  God  the  Son,  second 
Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  To  the  great 
astonishment  of  all  created  beings,  you, 
a  creature,  gave  birth  to  your  Creator. 
You  became  a  mother,  too,  without  losing 
your  virginity;  so  that  your  motherhood 
is  the  most  admirable,  sublime,  nay,  divine 
that  is  conceivable  by  mortal  mind. 

Mother  of  God,  you  are  the  most' 
perfect  of  mothers;  no  other  can  compare 
with  you  in  kindness;  and  your  kindness, 
your  mercy,  is  not  greater  than  your 
power.  We,  therefore,  address  our  prayers 
to  you  with  entire  confidence.  Remember, 
august  Mother  of  God,  that  you  are  also 
our  own  Mother,  given  to  us  in  the  person 
of  St.  John  by  your  well-beloved  Son  a 
few  moments  before  His  death.  Why 
should  we  not,  then,  repose  unlimited 
confidence  in  you? 

"Pray  for  us!"  Intercede  for  us,  sweet 
Mother,  before  your  Adorable  Son,  who 
is  our  Master  and  our  Judge.  Your 
intercession  will  render  Him  favorable  to 
our  cause.  Pray  for  us;  for  your  prayers 
will  obtain  for  us  what  we  are  unworthy 
to  secure  for  ourselves.  Ask  for  us  all  the 
blessings  of  which  we  stand  in  need; 
but,  above  all,  ask  for  the  pardon  of  our 
sins  and  the  grace  so  to  live  that  we 
may  attain  salvation.  Pray  for  us, — first 
cf  all,  for  myself,  who  am  the  least  of 
your  children;  and  then  for  all  my 
brethren,  —  for  all  who  form  the  great 


Christian  family  of  which  you  are  the 
Mother.  Pray  for  us, — for  all  mankind. 
All  were  redeemed  by  the  Precious  Blood 
whose  sacred  stream  you  saw  flowing  on 
Calvary.  Pray  for  the  just  as  well  as 
sinners;  for  are  not  those  whom  on  earth 
we  call  just  in  reality  transgressors?  "If 
we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us." 
(St.  John,  i,  8.) 

"Sinners!"  Alas!  we  are  all  sinners,  and 
as  such  we  solicit  your  prayers.  There 
is  no  greater  misfortune  than  sin;  it 
alone  can  render  man  miserable.  "Justice 
exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  maketh  nations 
miserable."  (Prov.,  xiv,  34.)  Sinners  as 
we  are,— great  sinners,  all  unworthy  of 
your  love  and  care, — we  still  have  recourse 
to  you  with  unbounded  confidence,  for 
you  are  truly  refugium  peccatorum,—the 
refuge  of  sinners.  Poor  sinners,  such  we 
avow  ourselves  in  all  humility,  knowing 
that  God  gives  His  graces  to  the  humble. 
We  acknowledge,  too,  our  poverty,  that 
we  are  destitute  of  spiritual  goods, — 
holiness,  innocence,  purity,  charity.  But  he 
who  is  poor  in  his  own  sight  merits  to 
be  enriched  by  God.  You  yourself,  dear 
Mother,  have  said  so.  "He  hath  filled 
the  hungry  [the  poor]  with  good  things." 
(St.  Luke,  i,  53.)  We  have  sinned  and 
may  sin  again;  we  need  your  intercession 
for  the  past  and  the  future, — to  obtain 
forgiveness  and  to  amend  our  life. 

"Now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death!" — 
now,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  our 
life!  All  the  days  of  that  life  are  given 
to  us  in  order  that  we  may  serve  God, 
and  so  merit  heaven  by  avoiding  evil 
and  doing  good.  We  have  need,  gracious 
Virgin,  of  your  motherly  help  in  achieving 
a  purpose  so  desirable  and  necessary. 
We  need  it  now,  to-day,  for  it  is  in  the 
present  that  we  should  do  good  and  work 
out  our  salvation.  The  future  is  all 
uncertain;  we  know  not  whether  we  shall 
even  own  to-morrow.  Help  us,  Mother, 
to  work  now,  without  postponing  our 
good  deeds,  our  mortifications,  and  our 
prayers  till  an  indefinite  by  and  by.  As 
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long  as  our  life  endures,  we  are  exposed 
to  a  thousand  dangers,  suspended  between 
two  eternities,  heaven  and  hell.  At  the 
thought  of  so  terrible  an  alternative,  we 
feel  more  than  ever  that  surety  can  come 
to  us  only  through  your  powerful  pro- 
tection. Yet  the  Church  does  not  bid  us 
say:  Pray  for  us  always,  at  every  moment, 
but  pray  for  us  now,  so  that  we  may  learn 
to  have  unceasing  recourse  to  you. 

"And  at  the  hour  of  our  death!"  It 
is  especially  at  that  hour  that  we  shall 
need  the  powerful  aid  and  the  effective 
favor  of  the  Mother  of  Mercy, — then  when 
the  enemy  of  our  soul  will  redouble  his 
fury,  knowing  that  he  has  but  little  time. 
Solemn,  critical,  terrible  even  is  that  hour 
on  which  will  depend  our  eternal  destiny. 
Decisive  among  all  hours,  we  should  have 
it  constantly  before  our  eyes,  and  should 
prepare  for  it  every  day  of  our  life  under 
the  protection  of  Our  Lady.  Dreadful 
hour  for  the  sinner  when,  loaded  with  his 
iniquities,  he  is  torn  from  life  and  led  to 
the  tribunal  of  an  angry  God.  Consoling 
hour  for  the  just,  for  the  children  of  Mary. 
It  is  the  golden  door  that  ushers  them 
into  paradise.  O  Mary,  my  good  and 
tender  Mother,  let  my  death  be  that  of 
the  just!  Let  it  be  similar  to  that  of  your 
Son  on  the  Cross;  similar  to  your  own, — 
you  who  breathed  out  your  beautiful  soul 
in  a  sigh  of  love;  similar  to  that  of  St. 
Joseph,  your  august  spouse,  who  expired 
in  the  arms  of  yourself  and  your  Divine 
Son.  Amen ! 


The  Maker  of  Wax  Flowers. 


BY    ANNA    T.    SADLIER. 


THE  devotion — or  worship,  as  we  say 
in  our  Old  English  speech — to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  which  the  Catholic  Church  teaches 
to  her  children,  may  be  best  defined  in 
these  words:  It  is  the  love  and  venera- 
tion which  was  paid  to  her  by  her  Divine 
Son  and  His  disciples,  and  such  as  we 
should  have  borne  to  her  if  we  had  been 
on  earth  with  them;  and  it  is  also  the 
love  and  veneration  we  shall  bear  to  her, 
next  after  her  Divine  Son,  when  through 
grace  we  see  Him  in  His  kingdom. 

— Cardinal  Manning. 


VI. 

[HEN  prosperity  was  at  its  height, 
and  Susanna  was  able  to  tell  her 
now  eagerly  inquiring  master  that 
that  young  lady  had  almost  more 
pupils  than  she  could  manage,  and  would 
have  to  refuse  some  unless  she  were  able 
to  find  an  assistant,  the  dark  clouds  of 
adversity  began  suddenly  to  gather  round 
the  little  house  in  Garden  Street.  There 
had  gone  forth  a  rumor,  which  had 
emanated  directly  from  the  Van  Zandt 
household,  that  Marcia  was  a  Papist.  Now, 
ever  since  the  coming  to  the  throne  of 
William  of  Orange,  not  only  were  the 
laws  against  the  adherents  of  the  old 
Faith  exceedingly  strict  in  Manhattan, 
but  there  was  a  fanatical  hatred  of  them 
abroad  in  that  once  tolerant  colony. 

One  August  afternoon,  when  the  air 
was  heavy  with  the  odor  of  rich  flowers 
from  the  gardens ,,  which  had  given  the 
street  its  name,  Marcia  saw  approaching 
a  deputation  from  the  aggrieved  parents, 
headed  by  Councillor  Van  Zandt;  their 
mission  being  to  investigate  the  rumors 
against  her.  Marcia  faced  them  quietly, 
with  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  confused  each 
separate  questioner.  She  calmly  replied 
that  if  to  belong  to  that  Church -which 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  founded  were 
a  misdemeanor,  then  must  she  plead 
guilty,  nor  should  she  for  any  cause  what- 
soever make  denial  of  her  Faith.  She  was 
consequently  informed  that  her  pupils 
would  be  withdrawn  in  a  body;  and  that 
if  she  continued  obstinate  in  her  corrupt 
belief,  or  dared  to  put  it  into  practice, 
sterner  measures  would  be  taken.  With 
self-applied  encomiums  for  having  failed 
to  prosecute  the  girl,  they  filed  out  again, 
leaving  the  young  teacher  with  the  prospect 
before  her  of  penury;  since  not  only  her 
means  of  livelihood  had  been  removed,  but 
other  avenues  were  closed  against  her. 
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Susanna,  coming  next  morning  for  her 
lesson,  and  hearing  the  direful  news,  re- 
turned to  acquaint  Mynheer  Van  Aarnum 
and  to  stir  him  to  furious  indignation. 
"Fools  and  fanatics!"  he  cried,  pacing 
the  room;  and  it  was  long  before  he  grew 
calm  enough  to  ask  Susanna  if  the  young 
lady  would  now  accept  orders  for  her 
work.  He  was  prepared,  in  that  event, 
to  load  down  every  apartment  in  the 
house  with  wax  flowers  and  fruit;  and, 
further,  to  induce  certain  of  his  friends, 
beginning  with  the  Governor's  lady,  to 
make  purchase  of  those  ornaments  which 
he  had  determined  to  make  the  fashion. 

He  would  have  been  still  more  deeply 
disturbed  could  he  have  guessed  that  his 
own  imprudent  remarks  to  the  lady  of 
the  cherry  cheeks  had  helped  to  bring 
down  the  storm.  For  Carolyn  had  been 
consumed  with  fiercest^  jealousy  when 
she  saw  her  own  supremacy  threatened 
not  only  amongst  her  fellow-pupils  but 
with  this  fastidious  critic  of  feminine 
charms.  With  quick  intuition,  she  had 
suspected  that  there  was  more  in  Arnold's 
words  than  might  at  first  appear.  So  she 
had  loosened  her  tongue,  though  within 
the  bounds  of  due  caution,  and  held 
in  reserve  other  weapons  which  she 
determined  to  use  if  occasion  offered. 

Only  her  loyalty  to  the  Van  Aarnums 
prevented  Susanna  from  immediately 
leaving  her  place  to  throw  in  her  lot 
with  the  beloved  teacher.  In  the  course 
of  her  attendance  upon  the  invalid,  she 
so  feelingly  related  the  misfortune  that 
had  befallen  Miss  Honan  that  the  old 
lady's  sympathy  was  warmly  excited. 

"They  shall  deprive  her  of  her  pupils 
and  menace  her  with  worse  evils,"  she 
cried,  "because  she  worships  the  great 
Father  in  another  way  than  ours!  Oh,  it 
is  most  wicked!"  She  sat  still  a  while 
in  thought.  "And,  Susanna  Brett,  it  was 
not  always  so  in  our  Manhattan,"  she 
went  on.  "I  remember — oh,  I  remember 
to  have  seen  that  good  man,  Father 
Jogues!  Most  cruelly  he  was  treated  in 
the  wigwams  of  the  savages;  and  it  was 


the  great  patroon,  Van  Rensselaer,  who 
saved  him  from  their  clutches.  And  here 
in  our  city,  near  the  Fort,  I,  a  growing 
girl,  have  seen  the  worthy  dominie,  our 
minister,  kneel  down  upon  the  pavement 
to  kiss  the  hands  that  had  been  cruelly 
mutilated  by  the  Indians,  and  my  ears 
have  heard  him  say:  'Martyr  of  Christ!" 

Susanna  listened  with  profound  atten- 
tion, varied  by  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  admiration,  to  a  recital  which  appealed 
to  her  simple  and  kindly  nature. 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  with  my  own  ears," 
the  old  lady  added,  "our  dominie  make 
use  of  that  expression.  And  that  is  the 
spirit  that  should  be.  Oftentimes  in 
my  life,  Susanna  Brett,  especially  since 
I  have  been  lying  here,  have  I  seemed  to 
behold  the  countenance  of  that  holy  man 
as  he  turned  and,  seeing  me  standing  near 
in  tears,  laid  his  hand  upon  my  head 
and  gave  me  his  blessing." 

She  paused  and  relapsed  into  deep 
silence,  as  if  overcome  by  the  recollection. 
Rousing  herself  presently  with  character- 
istic energy,  she  cried: 

"And,  if  it  were  only  for  the  memory 
of  that,  I  say  to  you,  Susanna,  bring  the 
young  lady  here,  if  she  will  come,  till  I 
see  in  what  manner  we  may  befriend  her. 
For  not  since  that  time  have  I  knowingly 
looked  upon  the  face  of  a  Catholic." 

The  old  voice  ended  weakly,  and 
Susanna  advised  the  invalid  to  be  quiet, 
promising  that  Marcia  should  come  herself 
and  tell  her  story.  Which  happened, 
indeed,  upon  the  very  next  day.  For, 
although  Marcia  had  .hesitated  at  first, 
on  account  of  the  interview  which  she 
had  had  with  Mynheer  Van  Aarnum, 
and  because  of  his  presence  in  that  house, 
she  had  put  aside  all  such  ideas  as  un- 
worthy, on  hearing  that  the  lady  was 
old  and  helpless  and  had  a  desire  to 
see  her. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  Marcia 
entered  the  room,  and  the  sunbeams  were 
falling  in  solemn  splendor  on  the  darkness 
of  the  big  mahogany  furniture,  and  on 
the  tapestries  of  the  bed.  The  contrast 
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between  the  two  women  was  wonderful. 
It  was  the  whole  distance  between  youth 
and  age; — the  philosophy  of  life  contained 
in  a  single  page.  Marcia,  in  her  perfect 
health,  the  admirable  poise  of  her  body, 
the  smoothness  and  fairness  of  her  skin, 
seemed  to  fill  the  room  with  strength 
and  vitality.  She  stood  looking  down 
with  a  world  of  pity,  that  darkened  and 
beautified  her  eyes,  on  the  aged  figure, 
so  shrunken,  so  helpless,  the  face  carved 
into  innumerable  lines,  the  eyes  alone 
bright  and  clear.  The  girl's  own  troubles 
seemed  to  vanish  as  mist  before  the  sun; 
for  had  she  not  glorious  youth,  with  all 
its  infinite  possibilities,  and  vigor  of  mind 
and  body? 

Frow  Van  Aarnum  took  her  hand  and 
looked  earnestly  into  her  face. 

"Sit  down,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "and 
let  us  talk;  for  I  can  see  that  you  are 
not  one  who  will  grow  aweary  of  my 
chatter." 

As  Marcia  took  the  offered  chair  beside 
that  of  the  invalid,  the'  latter  asked: 

"And  may  I  talk  freely,  as  beseemeth 
an  old  woman  on  the  edge  of  the  grave 
to  one  who  has  the  path  of  life  before 
her?"  She  paused,  and  sighed  involun- 
tarily before  she  added:  "It  is  a  splendid 
path,  my  dear,  although  it  has  its  thorns 
and  ruggedness.  But  who  minds,  my 
good  young  lady?  For  the  joys  are 
there,  and  the  blessings  of  our  Father. 
It  is  as  if  one  upon  a  most  lovely  road 
upward  meets  with  obstacles  indeed,  but 
heeds  them  not  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty 
on  either  hand  and  that  which  awaits 
at  the  top." 

She  had  to  take  breath  after  so  long  a 
speech;  and  Marcia  silently  regarded  her 
with  a  deference  that  was  most  winning. 

"But  you  are  having,  they  tell  me,  sore 
troubles?"  the  invalid  inquired. 

Marcia  nodded. 

"Yes,  it  is  hard  that  my  school  should 
be  dispersed  just  when  it  had  become 
flourishing,  which  maketh  it  that  I  must 
go  elsewhere,  unless  I  can  procure  here 
other  employment." 


"But  they  will  follow  you,  these  narrow 
bigots,  these  fanatics,  these  wretches!" 

Marcia  smiled  at  her  warmth. 

"Perchance,"  she  said,  "there  may  be 
some  amongst  them  who  believe  they  are 
doing  right." 

"No,  no,  it  is  not  so, — ^it  can  not  be 
so!  The  children  of  our  loving  Father 
can  not  so  persecute  one  another/*  dis- 
sented the  old  lady.  "And  I  fear  much 
they  will  drive  you  away." 

"That  is  what  I,  too,  apprehend," 
said  the  girl,  thoughtfully;  "though  I 
resolved,  at  first,  on  having  recourse  once 
more  to  Mynheer  Jansen." 

"Mynheer  Jansen?"  the  old  lady  queried. 

Marcia  told  her  that  she  had  brought 
letters  to  him,  and  that  he  had  recom- 
mended her  present  place  of  abode,  and 
had  suffered  himself  to  become  a  reference 
for  her  pupils,  since  he  had  known  her 
father  intimately.  But  the  old  lady, 
sighing,  shook  her  head. 

"Herman  Jansen,"  she  said,  "whom  I 
have  known  my  life  long,  will  do  nothing 
for  you  now.  Little  enough  he  did  before; 
but,  once  trouble  has  come  upon  you,  I 
fear  me  he  will  say  always,  'No.'" 

Marcia's  own  intuitions  were  fully  in 
accord  with  Frow  Van  Aarnum's  estimate 
of  the  burgher,  which  she  made  no  attempt 
to  controvert. 

"If  that  be  so,  as  is  likely,"  she  remarked 
in  her  quiet  voice,  "then  I  have  no 
resource  but  to  go  away  from  here  as 
soon  as  may  be,  and  to  the  colonies  of 
Maryland,  where,  perchance,  persons  of 
my  Faith  may  abide  in  peace." 

The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes ;  for  it  seemed 
cruelly  hard  that  she  should  have  to  leave 
this  spot,  which  had  begun  to  seem  like 
a  new  home  to  her.  She  was  growing 
attached  to  this  quiet  town,  with  its  lovely 
glimpses  of  rivers,  and  its  glorious  Bay 
leading  outward  to  the  sea.  She  had  been 
struggling  during  those  days  with  a 
fierce  resentment  against  those  who  had 
been  her  persecutors,  and  her  impetuous 
nature  had  risen  in  revolt.  Until  a 
late  hour  on  the  night  previous,  she 
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had  knelt  before  her  crucifix,  trying  to 
bring  her  spirit  into  accord  with  its 
mute  teachings,  and  to  be  glad  that  she 
was  accounted  worthy  to  bear  something 
for  Christ.  So  that  the  little  old  lady 
was  surprised  that  there  was  no  bitter- 
ness, no  fierceness  of  resentment,  in  her 
manner  or  words. 

"Ah,  but  you  must  not  leave  here! 
You  must  not  go  away!"  the  old  lady 
cried.  "Susanna  Brett  will  break  her 
heart." 

Marcia's  laughter  broke  forth  at  this 
vehement  statement,  but*  it  was  a  mirth 
in  which  there  was  a  suspicion  of  tears; 
for  the  lonely  .girl  felt  deeply  the  devo- 
tion of  her  humble  friend,  and  the 
kindly  warmth  in  this  new  and  unex- 
pected ally. 

She  sat  beside  her  talking  until  the 
sunlight  faded  and  the  dusk  gathered. 
And  the  old  woman  told  the  younger  that 
incident  which  had  come  up  from  the 
shadows  of  the  past  on  the  previous 
evening, — how,  as  a  child,  she  had  seen 
the  holy  martyr,  Jogues,  and  had  been 
a  witness  to  his  meeting  with  the  Lutheran 
preacher  in  the  streets  of  Manhattan; 
and  how,  as  it  was  said,  in  sailing  thence, 
lie  had  given  his  blessing  to  the  burgh, 
with  all  its  denizens.  The  tears  came  into 
Marcia's  eyes  as  she  listened  to  that 
story,  which  was  quite  new  to  her,  and 
which,  in  its  deep  pathos,  and  the  signifi- 
cance which  she,  better  than  the  other 
understood,  made  a  new  bond  of  interest 
between  her  and  this  woman  of  an  alien 
race.  For  she  could  perceive  how  that 
chance  meeting  with  the  holy  Jesuit  had 
no  doubt  influenced  all  that  life  now 
wearing  to  its  close;  and  how,  if  it  had 
not  apparently  brought  the  frow  into  the 
true  Faith,  it  had  given  her  a  greater 
fervor  in  following  her  own  lights,  and 
had  saved  her  from  any  bitterness  toward 
those  of  another  belief  who  were  being 
so  frequently  persecuted.  Of  such,  Marcia 
reflected,  might  very  well  be  those  who 
belonged,  in  the  ignorance  of  good  faith, 
to  the  soul  of  the  Church.  As  the  young 


girl  presently  rose  to  take  her  leave,  Frow 
Van  Aarnum  said: 

"You  will  let  me  be  your  friend.  It 
may  not  be  for  long,  since  the  flame  of 
life  is  burning  low.  Let  me  be  of  help 
to  you  in  such  way  soever  as  I  can." 

Marcia,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  stooped 
and  kissed  her. 

"For  the  offer  of  your  friendship,"  she 
replied,  "I  thank  you  from  my  heart's 
depths.  But,  as  for  the  rest,  I  must  fight 
and  win  myself." 

"Come  here  often,"  urged  the  old 
lady, — "as  often  as  you  can  do  so.  Most 
welcome  shall  you  be.  And  you  shall,  at 
least,  tell  me  of  your  troubles." 

"I  will  most  gladly  come,"  Marcia 
responded. 

On  the  outer  steps  Marcia  encountered 
Mynheer  Van  Aarnum,  who,  perhaps  not 
quite  unintentionally,  was  standing  there. 
As  the  girl  would  have  passed  him  with 
a  grave  bow,  he  said: 

"You  will,  perhaps,  permit  me  now  to 
claim  acquaintance,  though  Susanna  has 
been  our  only  means  of  introduction, — 
at  least  as  the  son  of  my  mother,  whom 
you  can  not  choose  but  love." 

^Touched  and  softened  by  this  appeal, 
as  she  would  not  have  been  by  any  other 
words  that  the  young  man  might  have 
chosen,  Marcia  turned  to  him  quickly. 

"I  do  love  her,"  she  answered,  "though 
I  have  met  her  for  the  first  time 
to-day." 

"And,"  continued  Mynheer,  hesitatingly, 
"forgive  me  if  I  may  seem  to  intrude 
upon  your  affairs,  which  have  reached  us, 
as  I  freely  confess,  through  Susanna 
Brett.  But  I  have  some  little  influence 
with  certain  of  the  officials;  and  if  I 
can  be  of  any  service,  hesitate  not,  I  pray 
you,  to  call  upon  me — as  my  mother's 
son." 

"I  thank  you  most  heartily!"  said 
Marcia,  frankly.  "And,  though  it  seemeth 
most  likely  that  I  shall  have  to  endure 
my  troubles  alone,  I  shall  bear  your 
kind  words  in  mind." 

He  bowed  low  as  she  passed  him,  and 
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watched  her  with  singular  pleasure  as  she 
went  down  the  street,  her  erect  figure  so 
excellently  poised,  her  costume  so  well 
chosen,  though  simple  and  sombre  in  its 
coloring.  As  for  the  girl  herself,  she  was 
almost  vexed  at  the  interest  which  his 
appearance,  manner  of  speech,  and  the 
genuine  kindness  of  his  words,  had  in- 
spired. In  a  •  single  interview  she  had 
learned  to  love  the  mother,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  had  learned  to  feel 
that  there  was  one  whom  she  might 
love  as  though  she  had  been  a  friend  of 
long  standing  and  of  proved  sincerity. 
Nor  dared  she  deny  that  the  son  had  the 
same  gift  of  charm,  and  something  of  that 
simplicity  of  soul  and  warmth  of  heart, 
under  the  gay  trappings  of  his  more  worldly 
exterior,  that  must  inevitably  prt>ve  irre- 
sistible on  a  closer  acquaintanceship. 

Returning  to  her  house,  she  looked 
ruefully  upon  the  remnants  of  her  late 
flourishing  school,  with  a  sinking  at  her 
heart  that  no  friendliness  nor  kindness 
on  the  part  of  others  could  console.  For 
what  was  she  to  do?  She  could  never 
become  dependent  on  the  charity  or 
kindness  even  of  the  most  generous  or 
the  most  considerate.  Most  of  the  boxes 
containing  the  appliances  for  work,  or 
the  baskets  of  silks,  beads,  etc.,  for  em- 
broidery, had  been  removed  by  their 
owners.  There  still  remained  only  a  very 
few  belonging  to  those  who  hoped,  with 
the  connivance  of  their  more  liberal 
parents,  to  return  later  on,  when  the  storm 
had  blown  over,  to  a  teacher  whom  they 
loved,  and  to  an  art  which  they  had 
found  most  attractive.  She  gathered 
up  some  scraps  that  lingered  about  the 
various  tables  since  the  last  lesson,  and 
began  almost  mechanically  to  fashion 
them  into  a  bunch  of  the  more  humble 
flowers.  For  a  vague  hope  remained  in 
her  mind  that  she  might  be  enabled  to 
sell  some  of  these  articles,  now  that  she 
would  have  sufficient  leisure  for  their 
manufacture.  That  was,  indeed,  her  only 
hope,  the  alternative  being  to  leave  that 
colony  for  some  other. 


VII. 

The  following  morning,  Susanna  came 
over  as  usual  for  her  lesson  in  raised 
paste;  though  she  was  fast  becoming 
such  an  adept  in  that  work  that  Marcia 
felt  constrained  to  tell  her  that  further 
lessons  were  unneeded. 

"You  will,  then,  let  me  learn  some 
stitches  in  the  wool  work,"  Susanna  said, 
"if  but  my  fingers  are  not  too  rough." 

Marcia  took  hold  of  the  old  woman's 
extended  hand  and  pressed  it  warmly. 

"Dear,  faithful  hand,"  she  exclaimed, 
"nobler  and  better  than  that  of  a  queen! 
But  if  it  is  your  will  to  help  me  in 
that  way,  I  can  not  refuse  assistance 
from  you." 

Susanna  protested  that  the  favor  was 
all  upon  the  other  side,  and  strove  to 
keep  up  the  thin  disguise;  but  Marcia 
waved  it  aside  gaily. 

"And  you  shall  begin  this  very  morn," 
she  said;  "and  who  knows  what  progress 
you  shall  make!  My  one  pupil  will  almost 
suffice  to  feed  me.  And  I  have  saved  a 
little  money,  and  I  may  get  some  orders 
for  my  work;  and  so,  perchance,  I  shall 
be  enabled  to  wait  till  the  coming  of 
brighter  days." 

In  the  days  that  followed  Marcia  rarely 
saw  Arnold  Van  Aarnum  at  his  mother's 
house.  Susanna  brought  her  many  a 
pressing  invitation  to  visit  her  aged 
mistress;  and  the  young  man  occa- 
sionally came  into  the  room  and  lister  ed, 
mostly  in  silence,  to  the  talk  between  the 
old  woman  and  the  young.  He  noted 
with  singular  gratification  the  affection 
that  was  daily  growing  up  between  these 
two,  in  whom  he  was  most  vitally  inter- 
ested. For  he  had  thrown  off  all  secrecy 
with  himself  as  to  his  sentiments  toward 
this  Irish  girl,  who,  by  some  subtle  charm 
as  well  as  by  her  physical  and  mental 
attractions,  satisfied  every  instinct  of  his 
nature. 

At  length  he  was  usually  present  when 
Marcia  came  to  lighten  up  that  invalid 
room;  and  he  sat  and  toyed  with  some 
object  near  at  hand,  or  turned  the  pages 
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of  a  book,  half  ashamed  of  his  presence 
there,  but  unwilling  to  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  watching  the  girl  grow  ani- 
mated in  talking  to  his  mother,  or  listening 
interestedly  to  the  latter 's  mostly  remi- 
niscent discourse.  It  was  afterward  his 
office  to  escort  the  visitor  downstairs  and 
to  the  front  door,  where  he  might  hope 
for  an  instant  or  two  of  conversation;  for 
the  girl's  manner  was  always  such  as  to 
preclude  anything  like  intimacy. 

One  day  she  was  looking  particularly 
charming  in  a  gown  of  flowered  muslin, 
with  scarf  of  blue  taffeta,  and  wide  bonnet. 
Growing  bold  with  the  strength  of  his 
attachment,  which  had  been  daily  increas- 
ing in  fervor  and  intensity,  he  ventured 
to  take  from  her  hand  a  book  which  his 
mother  had  lent,  and  to  announce  his 
intention  of  carrying  it  home  for  her. 
Marcia  had  hesitated  for  a  brief  instant 
as  to  the  expediency  of  permitting  this 
forward  step  upon  the  young  man's  part. 
But  there  was  something  in  the  glory  of 
that  August  day,  in  the  rich  fragrance 
of  innumerable  flowers  from  the  many 
gardens  of  Manhattan,  and  in  the  cool 
air  blowing  up  from  the  sea,  that  seemed 
to  make  resistance  impossible.  And  why 
should  she  deny  herself  that  pleasure, 
which,  after  all,  was  permissible,  and 
which  she  knew,  despite  all  her  stern  self- 
repression,  was  an  exquisite  and  keen 
delight?  For  a  lonely  girl  does  not,  with 
anything  like  impunity,  spend  hours  in 
the  society  of  a  handsome,  gifted,  and  in 
every  way  eligible  young  man — one  who 
shows  a  lively  interest  in  her.  If  the  blind 
god  were  weaving  webs  for  Arnold  during 
those  afternoons  in  his  mother's  room, 
he  had  managed  to  ensnare  as  well  the 
warm  and  affectionate  heart  of  the  Irish 
exile.  She  knew  very  certainly,  in  fact, 
that  she  had  kept  him  at  a  distance  because 
she  distrusted  her  own  powers  of  resistance, 
and  did  not  know  how  far  his  present 
attitude  might  be  dictated  by  a  fickle 
love  of  novelty,  pity  for  her  forlorn  state, 
and  gratitude,  for  her  attention  to  his 
mother. 


So  together  they  walked  that  day,  each 
uncertain  of  the  other's  feelings;  and 
Arnold  artfully  prolonged  the  way  by 
offering  to  show  his  companion  an  ancient 
structure  upon  the  Beaver  Graft,  which 
had  served  many  purposes  in  the  succes- 
sive regimes  of  Dutch  and  English.  Now, 
in  that  single  walk  which  Marcia  had 
permitted  herself  to  take  with  this  too 
lovable  son  of  a  lovable  mother,  the  girl 
was  led  to  realize  her  own  imprudence  by 
meeting  with  many  acquaintances,  in- 
cluding Mynheer  Jansen  and  his  wife, 
who  gave  her  but  the  coldest  greeting.  In 
her  position  she  felt  with  dismay  that  she 
should  have  been  more  careful,  especially 
as  it  was  not  the  custom  for  young  men 
and  maidens,  except  during  betrothal,  to 
walk  out  thus  together.  Arnold,  indeed, 
saw  the  force  of  those  apprehensions, 
which  he  could  read  in  his  companion's 
face,  and  in  the  grave  and  constrained 
silence  into  which  she  fell  after  every  one 
of  those  meetings.  But  his  heart  was 
beating  high  with  the  resolve  to  place 
her,  if  only  she  were  willing,  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  wagging  tongues. 

Just  as  Marcia  had  rallied  again,  and 
the  two,  absorbed  in  interesting  talk,  were 
turning  into  Garden  Street,  they  suddenly 
were  confronted  by  Carolyn  Van  Zandt 
and  her  father.  Carolyn  gave  a  cere- 
monious greeting  to  Mynheer  Van  Aarnum 
and  a  little  toss  of  her  head  in  Marcia' s 
direction,  as  she  haughtily  passsd  on. 
Marcia  stood  still  a  moment,  her  face 
paling  and  then  reddening,  her  lip  quiver- 
ing; and,  turning  appealing  eyes  upon 
the  young  man,  she  said: 

"You  should  not  have  come, — oh,  you 
should  not  have  come!" 

"It  may  be  you  are  right,"  replied 
Arnold,  who  was  fairly  trembling  with 
indignation  at  Carolyn's  demeanor.  "But 
am  I  forever  to  be  denied  a  pleasure 
greater  than  anything  else  in  the 
world — 

Marcia  cut  him  short,  holding  out  her 
hand  in  farewell,  and  speaking  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  cold; 
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"You  must  leave  me  now  and  at  once." 
He  did  so,  with  a  low  obeisance ;  walking 
so  swiftly,  in  his  anger  and  emotion,  that 
he  passed  by  the  Van  Zandts,  father  and 
daughter,  scarcely  returning  their  salu- 
tation. A  flush  of  mortification  and  dis- 
appointment rose  to  Carolyn's  cheeks; 
for  when  she  had  heard  the  hurrying  steps 
coming  after  her,  she  had  hoped  that 
Arnold  had  forsaken  the  teacher  to  follow 
her.  Her  heart  swelled  with  furious 
rage  and  her  spite  overflowed.  She  set 
to  work  without  delay  to  influence  her 
father  against  this  detested  teacher,  whose 
school  he  had  already  been  foremost  in 
breaking  up. 

Mynheer  Van  Zandt  was  a  Councillor 
of  State,  an  elder  of  the  Dutch  Church, 
and  a  fierce  and  unrelenting  zealot. 
Affecting  her  sweetest  and  most  childish 
airs,  Carolyn  confided  to  this  stern  parent 
that  it  had  long  been  on  her  conscience 
to  inform  him  that  she  heard  the  ' '  Papist 
woman"  was  still  taking  pupils  privately, 
though  forbidden  by  law  to  do  so;  also 
that  she  but  made  a  pretext  of  teaching 
various  handicrafts  in  order  to  propagate 
the  abominable  doctrines  of  Popery. 
Carolyn  confessed,  with  well-acted  re- 
pentance, that  she  had  concealed  the 
efforts  which  Mistress  Honan  had  made 
to  entangle  her  in  Popish  superstitions. 
She  described  that  scene,  with  a  coloring 
of  her  own,  when  Marcia  had  shown  her 
such  idolatrous  objects  as  a  crucifix 
and  a  graven  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Great  was  the  father's  indignation  at 
this  intelligence;  and  Carolyn  did  not 
care  that  part  of  it  recoiled  upon  herself 
for  not  having  forthwith  informed  him 
of  such  traitorous,  illegal  and  pernicious 
doings.  She  disarmed  his  anger  against 
herself  by  pleading  that  she  had  been  led 
away  by  the  deceitful  beauty  of  those 
objects,  the  lovely  wax  of  divers  colors, 
and  the  articles  that  were  being  manu- 
factured, all  of  which,  she  doubted  not. 
were  employed  by  that  wicked  teacher 
for  the  ensnaring  of  souls. 

(Conclusion   next   week.) 


A  Daughter  of  Saint  Francis. 


BY    THOMAS    B. 


AMONG  the  very  old  cities  of  Rhenish 
Prussia  is  that  of  Aachen,  more 
familiarly  known  as  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It 
lies  jewel-like  in  the  heart  of  a  wooded 
valley  along  the  Wurm,  and  is  specially 
rich  in  Catholic  interests  and  memories. 
A  glimpse  of  its  olden  glories,  flashing 
from  pilgrimage  to  congress,  council  to 
coronation,  may  still  be  had  for  the  turn 
of  a  dusty  page.  Its  younger  fortunes, 
less  thrilling  only  in  kind,  are  generally 
familiar  to  modern  thought.  But  of  all 
its  gifts  and  memories  to  the  world  at 
large  few  are  worthier  present  acknowl- 
edgment than  the  career  of  one  of  its 
humblest  daughters,  whose  life  was  spent 
in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity. 

In  the  city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on 
January  3,  1819,  there  was  born  to  Mary 
Louisa  (Migeon)  and  her  husband,  John 
Henry  Caspar  Schervier,  a  daughter.  The 
infant's  godfather  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Emperor  Francis,  who  designated 
as  his  deputy  for  the  little  one's  baptism 
the  Rev.  Anthony  William  Deboeur, 
canon  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  child  re- 
ceived the  name  Frances.  She  was  one 
of  seven  children,  the  majority  of  whom 
died  at  early  ages.  Brought  up  under  the 
strict  French  method,  she  was  rarely 
permitted,  except  for  purposes  of  attend- 
ing services  at  church  or  school,  to  be 
upon  the  public  streets,  and  in  no  instance 
without  her  parents  or  nurse.  Even  in 
girlhood,  association  with  others  of  her 
sex,  unless  in  the  presence  of  her  parents, 
was  denied. 

Naturally  pious,  innately  charitable, 
she  was  rather  quick  of  temper,  and  pos- 
sessed a  striking  and  prophetic  penchant 
for  dolls!  Though  of  a  lively  disposition, 
she  had  a  marked  firmness  of  character, 
a  rare  perception,  and  a  faculty  for 
instant  and  wise  decision.  Her  conscience 
was  extremely  tender,  making  the  remem- 
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brance  of  her  slightest  fault  a  martyrdom. 
Her  father  narrowly  restricted  her  attend- 
ance at  church,  fearing  lest  she  become 
too  pious  and  wish  to  enter  a  convent. 
In  this  parental  precaution,  the  canon — 
who  had  come  to  spend  the  last  years 
of  his  life  in  the  home  of  his  friend, 
John  Schervier — shared  generously.  He,  it 
appears,  had  already  planned  the  girl's 
future.  She  was  to  be  his  heir  and  care 
for  him  in  his  old  age. 

Never  of  a  passive  nature,  restrained  by 
the  iron  will  of  her  father,  antagonized  by 
the  attitude  of  the  canon,  the  girl  sought 
an  outlet  for  her  piety  in  charity.  With 
her  small  personal  savings  she  bought 
cotton  yarn,  and  with  this,  at  early  dawn 
and  again  at  night,  ofttimes  in  bed,  she 
knit  stockings  for  the  poor  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. As  housekeeper,  a  position 
forced  upon  her  by  the  death  of  her 
mother  and  two  elder  sisters,  it  was  her 
duty  to  distribute  alms  to  those  begging 
at  the  door.  So  eager  was  she  to  give 
that  her  old  nurse,  finding  remonstrance 
in  vain,  had  to  hide  whatever  might 
prove  to  be  a  tempting  gift  to  strangers 
asking  aid. 

In  1837  the  hand  of  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment was  raised  against  the  Church. 
The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  im- 
prisoned. The  Catholics  of  Germany  were 
aroused.  A  wave  of  religious  fervor  swept 
the  land.  Faith  was  stiffened,  charity 
received  fresh  life,  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  filled  the  hour.  Duties,  hereto- 
fore slurred,  were  zealously  followed.  The 
poor  were  remembered.  In  the  city  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  special  society  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  s*ck  was  formed. 
The  assistance  of  Frances  Schervier  was 
besought.  Her  father's  consent  was  given, 
but  quickly  withdrawn  when  he  learned 
that  his  daughter  would  have  to  visit 
the  afflicted  in  their  homes.  He  feared 
contagion.  Later  on  he  relented,  even 
permitting  the  girl  to  spend  hours  each 
day  tending  the  stricken,  cleaning  their 
homes,  mending  their  garments,  and  caring 
for  their  neglected  children. 


Not  content  with  this  experience,  the 
girl  organized  an  additional  society.  She 
made  herself  the  common  servant  of  the 
poor,  going  in  person  to  the  rich  of  the 
city,  beseeching  them  that  on  certain  days 
they  set  aside  something  for  the  sick  and 
hungry.  While  her  charges  were  alive, 
she  comforted  them;  sick,  she  nursed 
them;  dying,  she  had  them  prepared 
for  the  Sacraments;  dead,  she  saw  to  it 
that  they  were  given  decent  burial.  Her 
heart  was  specially  moved  in  behalf  of 
fallen  women.  She  sought  them  out  in 
all  corners  of  the  city,  braving  insult  and 
even  danger. 

In  1841  she  came  under  the  influence 
of  a  saintly  priest,  Father  Istas,  whose 
love  for  the  poor  was,  like  her  own, 
boundless.  In  the  severe  winter  of  that 
year,  he  preached  so  eloquently  on  the 
needs  of  the  impoverished  that  another 
relief  society  was  formed;  while  he  himself, 
in  an  old  Dominican  convent,  founded  a 
hospice  that  was  later  known  as  "St. 
John's  Kitchen."  In  the  management  of 
this  latter  work  Frances  Schervier  was 
intimately  associated.  Her  days  were 
spent  in  weary  walks,  begging  help  for 
the  poor;  her  nights,  no  less  exacting, 
were  passed,  frequently  until  dawn,  watch- 
ing at  the  bedsides  of  the  sick.  And 
then  she  fell  ill  of  typhoid  fever.  It  was, 
spiritually,  a  profitable  experience,  giving 
her  a  keen  insight  into  the  needs  of 
the  soul  when  perilously  near  the  gates 
of  death.  The  founder  of  "St.  John's 
Kitchen"  dying,  the  girl,  on  her  own 
responsibility,  carried  forward  the  work 
of  his  foundation.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  she  became  a  member  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis.  And  shortly  there- 
after her  father  died. 

Beyond  a  longing  to  affiliate  herself 
with  some  religious  Order  devoted  to 
the  care  of  the  suffering  poor,  Frances 
Schervier,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  had 
no  definite  idea  regarding  her  special 
vocation.  Her  call,  like  many  embassies 
from  God,  came  by  way  of  an  humble 
and  pious  agent,  a  certain  Gertrude  Frank, 
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of  L,aurenceberg,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
This  woman's  strange  and  urgent  message 
demanded  that  Frances  Schervier,  leaving 
home  and  family,  should  found  a  religious 
Order,  whose  members  were  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  St.  Francis.  Here 
was  something  furthest  from  the  young 
woman's  mind.  Not  only  did  a  keen 
sense  of  unworthiness  make  her  reject  the 
proposal,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  idea  of 
giving  up  her  home  and  liberty  suddenly 
unnerved  her.  It  was  only  upon  the 
continued  and  somewhat  awesome  insist- 
ence of  Gertrude  Frank,  and  after  many 
interior  battles  and  countless  prayers, 
that  she  consented  'to  do  what  she  could.' 
The  old,  infirm  and  now  very  deaf  canon 
objected  vigorously,  but  in  vain.  Matters 
had  scarcely  begun  to  shape  themselves 
to  the  girl's  intentions  when  again 
a  violent  repugnance  seized  her.  The 
distress,  however,  passed  away;  and, 
on  October  3,  1845,  Frances  Schervier, 
together  with  four  other  devoted  women, 
foregathered  in  a  little  house  just  outside 
the  gate  of  St.  James,  in  the  city  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  That  night,  the  eve  of 
St.  Francis,  a  new  lamp  was  lighted  in 
the  dusks  of  the  world,  another  weapon 
drawn  in  defence  of  the  poor  of  Christ, 
another  glory  added  to  the  Church 
militant. 

In  spite  of  her  reluctance,  even  resist- 
ance, Frances  Schervier  was  chosen  leader 
of  the  little  band.  The  average  age  of 
the  members  was  less  than  twenty-eight. 
Not  least  among  the  self-imposed  tasks 
of  the  society  was  the  succoring  and 
reformation  of  fallen  women,  a  work  that 
brought  down  upon  the  little  community 
a  sweeping  storm  of  rebuke  and  ill  will. 
Where  certain  persons  in  the  city  had 
opened  their  purses  when  it  had  been  a 
question  of  relieving  the  wants  of  the 
honest  poor  and  the  helpless  sick,  they 
instantly  drew  taut  the  strings  when  it 
became  a  matter  of  feeding  and  lodging 
public  sinners. 

Mother  Frances,  however,  unswayed  by 
worldly  sanctions,  continued  to  beg  help 


for  her  charges.  Suspicion,  ridicule,  and 
insult  met  her  pleas.  So  violent  was  the 
opposition,  so  high  did  the  tide  of  public 
disapproval  run,  that  for  a  time  the  task 
of  collecting  alms  had  to  be  delegated  to 
another.  The  support  was  meagre,  the 
position  of  the  little  band  was  critical. 
In  time,  public  opinion  becoming  less 
acute,  Mother  Frances  resumed  her  solici- 
tations in  person.  And  it  is  worth  record- 
ing that  her  greatest  encouragement, 
moral  and  financial,  was  received  from 
the  poor, — a  compliment  and  a  prophecy. 

It  was  not  long  until  thirty  unfortunate 
women  were  being  sheltered  and  cared  for 
in  the  house  beyond  St.  James'  Gate.  The 
attic  had  to  be  impressed  as  a  sleeping 
room.  The  members  of  the  society,  sur- 
rendering their  own  cots  that  the 
wayward  might  have  a  night's  rest,  slept 
upon  the  floor.  So  great  was  the  lack  of 
bedding  that,  for  a  time,  Mother  Frances 
and  her  helpers  had  only  one  pillow  for 
their  own  use:  this  they  shared  turn  and 
turn  'about  during  the  night.  All  that 
they  possessed  was  shared  with  and  finally 
devoted  outright  to  their  penitent  charges. 
The  food  (and  it  was  always  scant)  was 
served  first  to  the  inmates;  the  remainder 
was  given  to  the  Sisters.  Distress,  poverty, 
and  not  a  little  physical  suffering  marked 
those  early  years;  but  likewise  abiding 
faith,  bright  courage,  and  much  happiness. 

Mother  Frances,  holding  a  high  concep- 
tion of  religious  life,  exacted  much  from 
her  followers.  It  was  her  heroic  example 
that  helped  save  the  little  community 
from  the  blight  of  lukewarmness.  Like  all 
great  founders,  she  preferred  to  lead 
rather  than  command.  She  chose  for 
herself  the  most  arduous  task  of  the  day, 
making  of  its  performance  an  example 
and  guide  for  her  co-workers.  So  impressed 
did  the  city  authorities  become  with  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  society's  min- 
istrations that  its  members  were  placed 
in  charge  of  certain  hospitals.  This 
official  recognition  was  not  only  gratifying, 
but  brought  about  a  substantial  increase 
of  membership.  In  time,  Mass  was  said 
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regularly  in  the  little  house  outside  St. 
James'  Gate. 

One  of  the  specially  severe  blows  en- 
dured by  Mother  Frances  at  this  period 
was  the  giving  up  of  her  penitent  charges, 
who  were  transferred  to  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  then  newly  introduced  from 
France.  It  was  providential,  since,  like 
a  bolt  from  the  blue,  there  fell  upon  the 
city  a  sweeping  scourge  of  small-pox. 
Victims  by  the  hundred  were  brought 
to  an  infirmary,  which  the  authorities  had 
established  in  an  old,  expropriated  Domin- 
ican building.  The  sufferers  were  nursed 
night  and  day,  Mother  Frances  being 
foremost  in  the  nauseating  and  toilsome 
labor.  Not  a  single  member  of  the  Com- 
munity was  attacked  by  the  dread  disease, 
though  many  were  brought  to  the  verge 
of  exhaustion  by  their  tireless  attentions 
to  the  great  number  of  victims. 

In  1849  a  new  election  was  called. 
Mother  Frances  firmly  declined  another 
term  as  superioress.  An  express  command 
of  the  brilliant  and  persecuted  Bishop 
Laurent  forced  her  to  reassume  leadership. 
A  constitution  was  confirmed  on  July  12, 
1851.  A  month  later,  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Clare,  twenty-four  members  were  invested 
with  the  adopted  habit.  From  that  point 
forward,  the  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  of  St.  Francis,  under  the  watchful 
eye  and  diligent  zeal  of  its  foundress, 
spread  rapidly. 

It  was  due  to  the  practical  thought  of 
one  Sarah  Peters,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
that  a  branch  of  the  Order  was  opened 
in  America.  This  was  in  1858.  Five  years 
later,  Mother  Frances  for  the  first  time 
visited  the  Western  world.  The  ocean 
voyage  with  its  physical  discomforts,  the 
long  train  journeys,  the  wagon  rides  over 
country  roads  in  Indiana,  the  sleepless 
nights  under  the  sweltering  heat  of  our 
mid- West,  the  shooting,  drilling,  and 
incessant  drum-beats  incident  to  the  Civil 
War, — the  memory  of  all  these  never  left 
her;  she  speaks  of  them  in  her  memoirs. 

She  experienced  the  real  horrors  of  the 


battlefield  the  following  year,  when  Prussia 
was  at  grips  with  Denmark  over  the 
unhappy  Schleswig-Holstein  affair;  again 
in  1866,  when  Prussia  was  up  in  arms 
against  Austria;  and  still  again,  four 
years  later,  in  that  woful  clash  of  France 
with  Germany.  In  the  course  of  her 
ministrations  on  those  fields  of  carnage, 
Mother  Frances  met  with  some  of  the 
most  rigorous  moments  of  her  career. 
Plague,  epidemic,  destitution,  and  the 
wounded  left  little  time  for  anything 
except  merciful  service.  It  was  one  of  the 
richest  of  her  many  valuable  experiences. 
She  was  first  in  accepting  the  privations 
and  martyrdoms  of  those  reddened  fields. 
As  a  tribute  to  herself  and  her  Sisters, 
she  received  from  the  King  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Cross  of  Merit. 

It  was  a  common  remark  upon  the 
streets  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  that  "there  is 
only  one  Mother  Frances."  This  recog- 
nition found  an  echo  elsewhere  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands.  Her  tact  was 
admirable,  her  courage  dauntless,  her  faith 
insistent.  Her  piety  was  as  practicable 
as  it  was  deep.  Later  on,  in  her  work 
in  the  prisons,  it  was  her  chief  care  to 
minister  to  the  condemned,  whose  souls, 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  roused  in 
her  womanly  heart  the  courage  of  martyrs. 
Not  content  with  having  seen  these  un- 
happy men  prepared  for  the  Sacraments, 
she  went  forth  with  them  to  the  end. 

That  eminent  Jesuit,  Father  Lessman, 
regarded  Mother  Frances  as  the  greatest 
woman  of  her  times.  Said  one  of  her 
confessors,  a  certain  Father  Fey:  "Could 
I  but  speak,  I  should  relate  astonishing 
things,  examples  of  an  intrepidity  so 
sublime  as,  in  truth,  I  have  never  found 
recorded  of  a  saint.  This  may  sound 
exaggerated,  yet  it  is  absolutely  true.  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena  held  a  criminal's  head  in 
her  lap  at  his  execution;  Mother  Frances 
did  bolder  things,  which  the  angels  will  relate 
to  you  on  the  great  day  of  retribution." 

Mother  Frances  loved  order,  cleanliness, 
and  decorum.  She  was  strongly  moved 
by  the  charms  of  poetry,  music,  and  the 
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beauties  of  nature.  Like  the  gentle-hearted 
St.  Francis,  she  was  very  fond  of  birds, 
flowers,  and  animals.  Of  music  she  was 
wont  to  say:  "The  poor  can  not  frequent 
concerts  and  delight  in  music,  which  is 
also  a  gift  from  God.  Nevertheless,  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  it. 
Let  us,  therefore,  give  them  good  music 
in  the  church."  That  phrase  "they  should 
have  an  opportunity"  hints  not  only  the 
tender  but  militant  side  of  her  character. 

From  her  spiritual  daughters,  at  work 
or  at  prayer,  she  demanded  smiling  faces 
and  cheerful  hearts.  She  never  forgot  an 
act  of  kindness  done  to  herself,  her  Sisters 
or  their  charges.  She  had  a  particular 
love  for  the  Jews,  of  whom  she  made  not 
a  few  converts.  Her  charity  was  no 
respecter  of  race  or  creed.  She  mothered 
all  alike,  without  discrimination  and 
without  fatigue.  One  instantly  remembers 
her  striking  penchant  for  dolls,  a  fondness 
she  indulged  until  long  after  the  ordinary 
years  of  such  interests.  God  frequently 
tried  her  faith  to  the  uttermost,  but  she 
never  wavered.  Often  at  the  mercy  of 
impostors  and  even  enemies,  she  came 
triumphantly  free  of  them  all. 

Few  women  of  her  day  did  more 
memorable  work  in  bringing  to  countless 
souls  the  truths  and  consolations  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  than  this  humble  foundress 
of  the  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
of  St.  Francis.  It  was  not,  however,  by 
preaching:  it  was  by  example.  It  is  this 
that  makes  her  life  so  persuasive.  Es- 
tranged from  the  world,  yet  mothering 
its  victims  with  surpassing  tenderness, 
this  smiling  follower  of  the  beloved 
Assisian  must  needs  appeal  to  every 
woman's  heart.  It  was  not  a  long  life  as 
lives  go,  since  she  died  in  her  fifty-eighth 
year,  December  14,  1876. 

Fame  and  applause  have  no  part  in 
the  day's  toil  of  these  mothers  of  the 
afflicted  and  the  homeless.  The  beauty 
of  their  silent  but  wonderfully  efficient 
career  is  obvious.  And  for  the  young 
woman  of  to-day,  capable  in  all  things 
else,,  and  wishful  of  ideal  service,  here  is 


a  work  to  hand.  For  while  some  must 
needs  be  the  mothers  of  men,  and  some, 
unwed, .  accept  life  in  the  world;  others, 
equally  necessary,  must  plead  the  cause 
of  the  sinner,  soften  the  anger  of  God, 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  suffering,  and 
feed  and  shelter  the  destitute. 

"If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  what 
thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  come 
follow  Me."  Mother  Frances  found  noth- 
ing cryptic  in  those  crystal-clear  words. 
To  her  self-denials,  charities  and  prayers, 
her  spiritual  and  physical  crosses,  she 
added  the  gift  of  her  life.  With  the 
passing  of  every  such  life,  the  world  is 
indeed  the  richer — spiritually ;  but  it  is 
likewise  materially  impoverished,  since,  if 
recruits  be  wanting,  who  is  to  feed  the 
hungry,  befriend  the  stranger,  clothe  the 
naked,  and  visit  the  sick?  The  hireling, 
perhaps.  But  what  of  love,  pity,  and 
tenderness?  What  could  ever  adequately 
replace  the  hearts  of  the  daughters  of 
St.  Francis! 


Autumn. 


BY    ERWIN    BYWORD. 


"\  COME  as   One  who  came 

The  day   He  entered  in 
The  city  of  sin  and  shame — • 
The  city  of  shame  and  sin. 

The  winds  that  go  before 

And  the  winds  that  follow  sing 
•To  me,   a  conqueror, 
"Hosannah  to  our  King!" 

The  trees  in  the  fields  that  meet  me — =• 
The  young  and  the  hoary-gray-^- 

Scatter,  in  homage  to  greet  me, 
Their  garments  in  the  way. 

But  I  know  that  they  who  cry 

Hosannahs  to   my  name, 
In  an  hour  that  now  is  nigh 

Shall  cry  me  to  death  and  shame. 

And  I  know  with  the  knowledge  of  God, 

'  Of  whom  I  am,   and  to  whom 
I  go,  I  shall  rise  from  the  sod 
Again,  and  burn  into  bloom. 
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The  Courage  of  Monsieur. 


BY    ANNA    CECILIA    DOYLE. 


WHEN  John  Illington  returned  from 
his  enforced  vacation  and  found  that 
the  much-heralded  new  system,  inaugu- 
rated during  his  absence,  had  swept  his 
faithful  old  bookkeeper  into  the  discard, 
there  was  a  storm  that  those  responsible 
for  the  dismissal  never  forgot.  They  had 
been  totally  unaware  that  the  gentle, 
unassuming  old  man  was  so  great  a 
favorite  with  the  head  of  the  house. 
That  fact  was  impressed  upon  them  now 
most  forcefully. 

"Why,  he  could  have  had  the  best 
position  in  the  house  had  he  so  desired!" 
John  Illington  informed  them.  "Yours, 
for  instance," — turning  to  the  general 
manager;  "or  yours," — nodding  sharply 
at  the  treasurer.  "When  he  first  came 
here  both  were  offered  to  him,  and  have 
been  offered  since.  But  he  was  that 
phenomenon,  a  contented  man.  You  may 
think  that  a  negligible  virtue,  content, — 
even  a  contemptible  one;  but  I  tell  you 
that  in  this  man  it  was  an  exceedingly 
wholesome  thing.  You  say  that  he  was 
getting  old;  that  he  would  not  fit  in  with 
the  new  order  of  things;  that  his  methods 
were  antiquated.  If  it  was  found  desirable, 
he  could  have  mastered  the  new  system 
without  the  slightest  difficulty;  for  he  is 
one  of  the  brainiest  men  I  have  ever 
met.  But  I  would  rather  have  his  way  of 
doing  things  than  any  new  system  in- 
vented. His  reports  were  a  marvel  of 
illumination  as  to  the  state  of  the  business. 
I  could  always  go  to  him  and  find  out 
exactly  how  everything  stood.  But  why 
waste  words?  Send  at  once  and  have 
him  come  to  me.  Or  no"  (again  to  the 
general  manager):  "go  yourself,  with  an 
explanation  and  an  apology,  and  ask 
him  to  return." 

Sad  of  face  and  thoughtful,  he  turned 
from  them  and  entered  his  own  office. 
It  had  come  to  him  that  Monsieur  Le 


Ores  must  have  thought  that  it  was  he 
who  had  ordered  the-  dismissal  during 
his  absence.  The  shock  of  Mrs.  Illington's 
sudden  illness  and  his  journey  with  her 
to  the  more  favorable  climate  made 
imperative  by  her  malady,  had  put  all 
thoughts  of  business  out  of  his  mind, 
and  he  had  not  discussed  with  any  one 
before  his  departure  the  contemplated 
changes.  Nor  had  he  thought  that  any 
would  be  made  until  his  return.  He  saw 
now  how  it  must  have  looked  to  the 
sensitive  old  gentleman.  With  a  groan, 
he  sank  into  the  chair  before  his  flower- 
decked  desk.  The  skeins  of  his  well- 
ordered  life  had  gotten  into  a  tangle. 

There  came  to  him  a  recollection  of  the 
day,  almost  twenty  years  before,  that 
Rene  L,e  Gres,  after  the  failure  and  death 
of  his  father,  had  come  to  that  very 
office,  at  his  request,  to  take  a  position  in 
the  Illington  establishment.  John  Illington 
had  done  business  with  the  firm  of  Le 
Gres  for  many  years.  He  knew  the 
upright  and  honest-  dealing  of  father  and 
son;  knew  that  no  one,  save  themselves, 
had  suffered  through  their  failure.  He 
had  offered  a  big  position  with  a  com- 
mensurate salary.  Monsieur  L,e  Gres  had 
thanked  him  courteously  and  as  courte- 
ously declined  it. 

"It  is  most  generous  of  you,  Monsieur 
Illington,"  he  said  in  his  slow,  careful 
way.  "It  is  not  that  I  do  not  appreciate 
your  great  kindness, — no,  it  is  not  that 
at  all.  But  I  would  like  better — oh,  so 
much  better — some  humbler  place!" 

While  Illington  with  raised  eyebrows 
received  this  unexpected  announcement, 
the  grave  dark  eyes  of  the  other  man 
wandered  for  an  instant  to  the  busy  scene 
without,  then  came  back  thoughtfully  to 
the  frowning,  waiting  face  before  him, 

"You  see,  Monsieur  Illington,  it  is  not 
so  good  for  me — money.  There  are  things 
here"  (he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart), 
"tendencies,  inclinations,  what  you  will, 
that  are  always  trying  to  get  the  best  of 
me.  Money,  much  money,  makes  it. very 
easy  for  them  to  do  that.  It  is  what 
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you    call    an    occasion    of    sin    for    me." 

Astounded  by  this  extraordinarily  frank 
and  unusual  presentment  of  a  difficulty 
people  do  not  often  acknowledge,  even 
to  themselves,  Mr.  Illington  had  rather 
brusquely  assigned  Rene  I^e  Gres,  erst- 
while partner  in  a  big  business  house,  to 
the  bookkeeping  department,  and  watched 
him.  It  seemed  incongruous  to  him, 
ridiculous  almost,  that  a  man  of  Monsieur 
Le  Gres'  standing  and  attainments  should 
accept,  or  rather  actually  seek,  such  a 
position.  The  thing  haunted  him  for 
months.  Then  he  went  to  the  book- 
keeper's department  one  day  when  no 
one  but  the  newcomer  happened  to  be 
there. 

"Monsieur  L,e  Gres,"  he  said  abruptly, 
"I  think  you  are  the  bravest  man  I  ever 
met." 

Rene  turned  to  him,  all  questioning 
astonishment. 

"Brave?  Monsieur  Illington?  I?  It 
must  be  that  you  have  made  a  mistake." 

John  Illington  laughed,  a  friendly, 
rather  embarrassed  laugh.  The  situation 
was  so  extraordinary,  so  unbusinesslike. 

"No,  I  think  not.  It  is  out  of  my  line 
of  experience  certainly,  but  not  a  mistake. 
I  see  you  are  puzzled.  I  am  referring  to 
your  rejection  of  my  offer  of  a  suitable 
position,  of  your  acceptance  of  this. 
Frankly,  I  was  suspicious.  I  could  not 
guess  what  vice  would  prompt  such  a 
choice,  but  I  wras  sure  of  the  existence  of 
one.  For  that  I  must  beg  your  pardon. 
Men  have  always  wanted  more  than  was 
offered;  you  are  the  first  one  who  ever 
asked  less.  And  I  say  you  are  brave 
because  of  the  reason  you  assigned.  It 
was  a  hard,  a  heroic  thing  to  do.  I  have 
thought  of  it  many  times.  I  could  never 
have  done  it, — never  in  this  world.  I 
admire  you  immensely,  Monsieur  Le 
Gres."  He  held  out  his  hand. 

The  bookkeeper  was  embarrassed. 

"No,  no,  Monsieur  Illington,  it  is  not 
that  I  am  brave, — no,  it  is  not  that  at 
all.  It  is  just  that  I  have  thought  it 
out — so.  When  I  was  very  young,  long 


ago,  I  used  to  dream  of  doing  great  things 
for  others.  I  was  going  to  help  them, — 
oh,  every  way!  When  the  money  came 
into  my  hands —  '  (he  paused  and  looked 
troubled).  "You  could  not  conceive, 
Monsieur,  what  foolish  things  I  did  with 
that  money.  I  gave  a  little — yes,  it  is 
true,  when  I  was  asked, — but  I  sought  out 
no  one  to  help.  It  was  frittered  away, 
that  money, — frittered  away  on  myself, 
always  for  more  and  more  pleasure  and 
luxuries, —  ah,  such  foolish  luxuries!  And 
then,  pouf!  it  was  gone." 

He  paused  again,  absorbed,  apparently 
regretfully,  by  recollections  of  the  past. 
His  honest  brown  eyes  were  dreamy,  his 
lips  compressed. 

"When  I  came  to  you,  you  see,  Monsieur 
Illington,  there  was  no  longer  any  one 
to  consider  but  myself.  My  mother  died, 
as  you  know,  long  ago.  Now  my  father, 
too,  was  gone.  I  had  no  other  ties.  I 
was  free  to  choose.  And  I  thought  it 
best  for  me  to  have  only  a  little  money, 
so  that  there  would  be  none  to  squander. 
Having  only  a  little  would  be  always  a 
reminder.  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  not 
carry  out  some  of  those  early  dreams.  I 
had  failed  with  wealth,  I  wanted  to  try 
with  meagreness." 

"And  have  you  succeeded?"  John 
Illington  asked  eagerly.  The  viewpoint 
was  novel. 

."A  little, — oh,  yes,  a  very  little!  It  is 
slow  work, — all  the  habits  to  conquer,  all 
the  extravagances  to  forget.  But  I  am 
learning,  Monsieur, — I  am  learning." 

He  smiled  happily  into  the  other's 
eyes.  That  day  saw  the  beginning  of 
their  long  years  of  friendship,  of  their 
learning  together  the  great  lesson  of  giving. 
John  Illington,  as  he  came  to  know  Rene 
Le  Gres  better,  had  grown  very  humble, 
with  the  humility  of  a  great  admiration. 
He  had  not  dreamed  that  there  could  be 
so  sweet,  so  simple,  so  noble  a  soul  as  he 
found  revealed  in  this  unassuming  man. 

He  knew  that  Rene  had  wrought  marvels 
with  his  little,  giving  himself  heart  and 
soul  with  his  gifts.  He  knew  of  plans 
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long  cherished,  about  to  mature,  that  the 
loss  of  his  position  must  have  frustrated. 
He  sprang  up  and  paced  the  floor  in  angry 
impatience.  Why  had  he  been  so  stupid 
as  not  to  stipulate  that  no  change  in  system 
should  affect  Rene's  position?  But  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  have  thought 
his  subordinates  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
and  appreciate  Monsieur  Le  Ores'  worth? 
No  one  in  the  place  knew  of  their  friend- 
ship. The  gentle  old  man  never  presumed 
upon  it  in  the  slightest  degree,  shrinking 
from  every  evidence  of  it  during  working 
hours.  He  sought  no  honor  that  would 
cause  jealousy  or  dissension. 

Mr.  Illington's  recollections  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  into  his  office 
of  the  junior  partner,  whose  face  wore  a 
very  troubled  look. 

"I  did  not  know,  John,"  he  said,  "that 
you  cared  so  much  for  old  Le  Gres." 

But  John  Illington  was  in  no  mood  for 
explanations. 

"Neither  did  I,"  he  answered  shortly, 
as  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  went  out, 
slamming  the  door  behind  him.  He 
had  resolved  to  seek  Rene  himself. 

But  at  the  well-known  lodgings  his 
quest  met  a  check.  Monsieur  had  left 
some  weeks  before,  to  go,  they  knew  not 
whither.  Bewildered,  he  sought  all  their 
old  haunts,  only  to  find  that  they  knew 
his  friend  no  more. 

Through  long  weeks  he  continued  his 
search,  following  many  clews  fruitlessly. 
It  was  as  if  Monsieur  Le  Gres  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Among  those  whose  lives  his  bounty  had 
brightened,  the  young  priests  he  had 
educated,  the  students  he  was  helping, 
were  several  who  had  seen  him  some- 
what recently,  who  could  testify  that  he 
had  looked  old  and  ill,  but  who  were 
unable  to  tell  anything  of  his  present 
whereabouts. 

Despair  settled  black  upon  John  Illing- 
ton. His  friend,  he  decided,  had  crept 
away  to  die,  heartbroken  and  alone.  He 
who  had  helped  so  many  had  found  none 
to  help  him  in  his  hour  of  need.  But  the 


habit  of  search  had  grown  upon  John 
Illington,  drawing  him  restlessly  to  all 
quarters  of  the  city.  He  explored  its  odd 
nooks  and  corners,  its  dark  and  dire 
places,  finding  many  strange  and  unex- 
pected people,  but  none  who  could  tell 
him  anything  of  the  one  he  sought. 

He  wandered  one  Sunday  afternoon  in 
October  to  a  small  park,  not  far  from  the 
business  district.  The  sun  was  shining,  but 
a  chill  wind  was  blowing,  bearing  evidently 
a  message  of  depression  for  the  men  on 
the  benches.  Nor  was  the  park  a  cheerful 
place,  now  that  its  trees  were  almost 
bare,  its  grassy  spaces  fading  into  grayness. 
The  men  sat  with  bowed  heads,  aloof, 
gloomy,  silent.  It  was  a  time  of  business 
depression,  and  many  were  without 
employment. 

Mr.  Illington  was  absorbed  in  an  effort 
to  enter  into  their  feelings,  to  find  some 
solution  of  their  difficulty,  when  his 
attention  was  caught  by  the  passing  of 
a  big,  important -looking  man,  with  a 
wide  red  face  and  square  neck.  He  was 
glancing  quickly  about  with  his  bold, 
rather  prominent  eyes,  stopping  to  speak, 
only  a  word  it  seemed,  to  several  as  he 
passed.  He  went  to  the  other  end  of  the 
park,  mounted  a  bench,  struck  an  oratorical 
attitude  and  began  to  speak.  The  men 
regarded  him  with  indifference  at  first, 
and  then  one  by  one  began  to  rise  and 
go  toward  him.  It  was  very  quiet,  and  as 
he  warmed  to  his  subject  his  words  could 
be  heard  very  plainly  even  where  Mr. 
Illington  was  sitting. 

"Ah,  my  poor  friends,"  he  was  saying, 
"you  have  permitted  yourselves  to  be 
betrayed  into  destitution  by  the  glowing 
promises  of  base  deceivers!  Have  these 
aristocrats,  these  fat  directors  of  corpo- 
rations, these  sleek  business  men,  for 
whom  you  formerly  toiled,  been  satisfied 
to  lay  up  treasures  in  the  world  beyond 
the  grave?  No,  indeed.  No  deferred 
dividends  like  that  for  them;  they  cut 
their  coupons  here  and  now.  They  grow 
rich  on  your  ill-paid  labor,  and  cast  you 
aside  when  they  no  longer  need  you,  like 
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a  worn-out  garment  that  has  served  their 
purpose.  Why  do  you  wait,  like  dumb 
fools,  for  death  to  relieve  you?  Why  do 
you  suffer  silently?  You  far  outnumber 
your  masters.  Rise  in  your  might  and 
slay  and  steal,  and  be  rich  and  great 
and—" 

But  his  words  were  lost  in  a  sudden 
confusion  and  stir  among  those  gathered 
about  him;  for  another  voice  had  begun 
to  rise  and  beat  against  his, — a  gentle, 
pleading  voice,  with  a  fervor  of  appeal, 
a  sweetness  that  caught  some  hearers 
from  the  ranter.  At  the  sound  of  it  John 
Illington's  heart  stood  still,  and  he  turned 
his  eyes  half  fearfully  in  the  direction 
whence  it  came.  His  long  search  was  ended : 
the  speaker  was  Monsieur  Le  Gres. 

He  was  very  thin,  and  the  hair  that 
had  been  iron-grey  was  snow-white.  His 
cheeks  were  sunken,  his  eyes  hollow,  his 
clothes  shabby,  and  it  was  plain  that  he 
was  very  weak.  He  looked  many  years 
older  than  sixty-five.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent to  John  Illington,  who  knew  his  ways 
so  well,  that  he  had  given  his  last  cent 
and  spent  his  strength  in  the  service  of 
the  needy.  His  first  impulse  was  to  call 
out  his  name,  to  rush  to  him;  but  he  was 
impeded  by  the  men,  the  majority  of 
whom  had  now  deserted  the  first  speaker 
to  hear  what  the  second  had  to  say.  Mr. 
Illington  had  heard  him  make  similar 
speeches  at  the  Workingmen's  Club  and 
at  the  Mission  of  Our  Lady,  but  there 
was  in  his  words  now  a  pathos  which  his 
other  hearers  were  far  from  realizing. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Lichfield  and  Saint  Chad. 


THERE  is  a  Persian  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  "to  him  who  wears  a  shoe 
it  is  the  same  as  though  the  whole  earth 
were  covered  with  leather."  This  is  a 
quaint  warning  against  excess  in  any 
indulgence.  No  one  can  wear  three  pairs 
of  shoes  at  one  time,  and  no  man  can  be 
in  three  rooms  at  the  same  moment.  As 
there  is  a  limit  to  actual  enjoyment,  or 
even  of  use,  this  suggests  a  rule  of  sim- 
plicity and  economy. 


TWELVE  centuries  of  earnest  religious 
work,  of  change  and  strife,  have 
come  and  gone  since  Lichfield  received  its 
Christianity  from  the  Irish  monks.  The 
city,  indeed,  had  earlier  got  its  name — 
Litchfield — from  the  great  number  of 
martyrs  who  suffered  there  under  Max- 
imianus  Herculeus;  and  its  armorial 
bearings  still  display  a  landscape  covered 
with  the  bodies  of  martyrs. 

Lichfield  was  the  capital  of  ancient 
Mercia,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms 
to  receive  the  Faith  of  Christ.  Its  first 
bishops  were  Irish;  its  fifth  and  most 
important  was  Saint  Chad,  or  Ceada,  one 
of  "  Aidan's  boys,"  trained  under  the  good 
and  pious  care  of  the  Irish  monks  in  the 
Northumbrian  monastery  of  Lindisfarne. 
After  years  of  study  there,  Saint  Chad 
proceeded  to  Ireland  for  "greater  im- 
provement in  sacred  letters  and  divine 
contemplation,"  and  spent  some  time  with 
vSaint  Egbert  in  Mayo.  He  was  called 
back  to  England  by  his  brother,  Saint 
Cedd,  to  assist  him  in  forming  his  mon- 
astery in  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire ;  and 
when  Saint  Cedd  left  the  North  to  take 
charge  of  the  diocese  of  London,  Chad 
became  abbot  of  Lestingay.  Soon  after  he 
was  appointed  to  the  See  of  York— vacant 
through  the  long  absence  of  Saint  Wilfrid 
in  France. 

When  Wilfrid  returned  to  York,  Chad 
meekly  stepped  aside,  saying  to  Theodore, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury:  "If  you 
judge  I  have  not  duly  received  that 
ordination  of  which  I  never  thought  myself 
worthy,  but  accepted  through  obedience, 
I  will  gladly  resign  the  charge."  This 
answer  so  pleased  the  new  ecclesiastic  that 
he  supplied  certain  rites  he  considered 
defective  in  the  former  ordination,  and 
Chad  retired  to  his  monastery,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  soon  taken  to 
assume  the  care  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield. 
There  is  a  story  told  that  Theodore 
forbade  the  aged  bishop  to  make  the  visi- 
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tation  of  his  diocese  on  foot,  and  supplied 
him  with  a  horse.  In  return  for  the  steed, 
Chad  gave  the  Archbishop  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  manuscripts  of  Irish  work- 
manship,— the  Gospels  of  Saints  Matthew 
and  Mark  and  a  portion  of  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  Luke.  This  precious  relic  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  Reformers,  and  was  restored 
to  the  cathedral  when  Charles  Stuart 
came  to  his  own.  Happily,  this  wondrous ' 
document  is  still  extant. 

Saint  Chad,  when  not  engaged  in  the 
actual  work  of  the  diocese,  was  accus- 
tomed to  retire  with  some  of  his  monks 
to  a  solitude  near  the  cathedral,  and  there 
spend  his  time  in  acts  of  devotion.  Once 
a  monk  heard  a  sound  of  sweetest  singing 
in  the  bishop's  oratory.  It  lasted  for  a 
length  of  time  and  then  passed  heaven- 
ward; and  Chad  came  forth,  with  a  look 
of  joy  on  his  aged  face,  to  tell  that  his 
brother  Cedd  had  come  with  an  angel 
train  to  inform  him  that  the  hour  of  his 
passing  was  nigh.  The  body  of  the  saint 
was  interred  in  his  beloved  church;  but 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
under  Henry  VIII.  his  relics  were  supposed 
to  have  been  scattered  abroad;  yet  a 
portion  of  the  holy  remains  is  at  present 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Birmingham,  now 
devoted  to  Catholic  worship. 

The  account  of  how  the  relics  were 
preserved  was  given  by  the  ' '  Derbyshire 
Archaeological  Society"  in  a  work  printed 
in  1879,  and  makes  strange  reading.  One 
Henry  Hodgetts,  dying  in  1620,  managed 
to  secure  a  priest  on  his  deathbed,  and 
confided  to  him  the  sacred  relics  of  the 
holy  bishop,  which  had  been  committed 
to  his  care  years  before  by  two  pious 
ladies  named  Dudley,  who  had  received 
them  from  their  brother.  The  priest 
entrusted  the  relics  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  Levesons  of  Wolverhampton,  and  the 
Fitzherberts  of  Boscobel;  and  in  1833 
they  were  finally  transferred,  with  befitting 
ceremony,  to  the  Catholic  Cathedral  of 
Birmingham.  By  a  strange  coincidence — 
in  this  case,  a  plain  design  of  Providence 
for  confirming  the  genuineness  of  the 


relics, — -some  Stale  papers  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  were  published  about  the 
time;  and  in  these  there  was  an  entry 
to  the  effect  that  Arthur  Dudley,  Preb- 
endary of  Lichfield,  was  a  recognized 
commissioner  for  holding  Catholic  articles 
seized  by  the  Crown.  Dudley  was  evi- 
dently a  sincere  Catholic,  though  generally 
regarded  as  a  Protestant  by  the  advisers 
of  Edward. 

The  Importance  of  Little  Things. 


ONE  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
failure  to  attain  either  material  pros- 
perity or  Christian  perfection  is  undoubt- 
edly the  disregard  of  little  things.  To 
neglect  details  in  the  business  world  is 
to  invite  bankruptcy;  to  contemn  small 
things  in  the  spiritual  life  is,  according  to 
Ecclesiasticus,  "to  fall  by  little  and  little." 
What  Arthur  Helps  styles  "an  almost 
ignominious  love  of  details"  is  an  indis- 
pensable element  of  success  in  all  enter- 
prises, temporal  or  spiritual;  and  it  is 
precisely  because  this  necessary  love  is 
so  often  replaced  by  a  careless  or  con- 
temptuous indifference  to  what  are  called 
trifles  that  thoroughly  successful  business 
men  and  relatively  perfect  Christians  are 
so  rarely  met  with,  and  so  notable  when 
they  are. 

That  little  things  should  be  so  commonly 
disregarded  as  the  experience  of  most  of 
us  proves  them  to  be  is  passing  strange 
when  we  consider  the  importance  attached 
to  them  in  all  didactic  and  religious 
literature.  If,  indeed,  men  were  always 
consistent,  if  they  reduced  to  logical 
practice  the  principles  of  conduct  which 
theoretically  they  believe  to  be  correct, 
the  lesson  so  often  inculcated  from  time 
immemorial  by  profane  and  sacred  writers 
would  need  no  reiteration  at  this  period 
of  the  world's  history.  As  one  poet  has 
expressed  it: 

Think  naught  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear; 
Small   sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the 

year, 
And  trifles  life. 
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Like  quotations  might  be  extended 
indefinitely,  even  though  we  confined  our 
attention  to  mere  moral  philosophers. 
In  so  far,  however,  as  fidelity  to  small 
things  is  an  essential  means  to  Christian 
perfection,  the  Fathers  and  Holy  Writ 
itself  furnish  us  with  instructive  maxims 
more  than  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
we  can  not  afford  to  neglect  the  most 
trifling  details.  "If  thou  wouldst  become 
great,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "begin  with 
that  which  is  little."  "  He  that  is  faithful," 
declares  Our  Lord,  "in  that  which  is 
least  is  faithful  ~also  in  that  which  is 
greater;  and  he  that  is  unjust  in  that 
which  is  little  is  unjust  also  in  that 
which  is  greater."  The  lives  of  saints 
and  sinners  illustrate  this  truth. 

Practically,  therefore,  in  the  spiritual 
life  there  is  nothing  so  insignificant  as 
to  justify  our  disregarding  it.  Little 
infidelities  to  grace  ultimately  lead  to 
grievous  lapses.  Carelessness  as  to  slight 
faults  of  the  tongue  is  the  forerunner  of 
inevitable  sins  against  truth  and  fraternal 
charity.  Occasional  postponements  of 
little  daily  duties  soon  degenerate  into 
systematic  neglect  thereof,  and  trivial 
concessions  to  the  spirit  of  indolence  or 
of  sensuousness  may  result  in  lamentable 
downfalls.  A  little  imprudence  in  relaxing 
the  custody  of  our  senses  may  be  the 
occasion  of  a  catastrophe  that  will  em- 
bitter a  whole  future;  and  contempt  of 
the  little  preservatives  against  temptation 
is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  weak  yielding 
to  the  tempter.  It  is  the  gradual  dropping 
of  the  water  that  wears  away  the  stone. 

The  mental  condition,  in  fine,  of  those 
who  aim  at  what  they  call  the  great 
lines  of  a  Christian  life,  ignoring  the 
details  of  the  Christian  law — the  Gospel — 
is  the  reverse  of  sanity.  Nothing  is 
surer  than  that  the  "great  lines"  will 
eventually  be  abandoned  if  the  details, 
the  little  things,  are  habitually  neglected. 
No  act  is  so  insignificant  that  it  may  not 
be  supernaturalized  and  made  a  source 
of  merit,  and  no  Christian  can  afford  to 
disregard  any  such  sources. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

One  of  the  most  forceful  and  scholarly 
members  of  the  English  hierarchy,  Bishop 
Keating,  of  Northampton,  is  convinced 
that,  no  matter  when  the  Great  War  ends, 
or  how,  one  good  result  has  already  been 
effected.  Preaching  recently  in  London, 
he  declared  he  was  not  a  prophet  and 
could  not  say  how  the  war  would  end  or 
how  it  would  eventually  affect  the  world. 
But  it  seemed  clear,  said  his  Lordship, 
that  a  profound  change  was  coming 
over  men's  souls.  Amid  the  horrors  of 
war,  they  read  with  gladness  of  the  change 
for  good  which  the  conflict  was  making 
in  people's  lives.  It  was  a  doubtful  matter 
now  how  far  that  would  survive  when 
peace  came,  and  how  long  it  would  outlive 
the  orgies  when  the  proclamation  of 
peace  was  made.  "But  this  is  beyond 
all  doubt,"  declared  the  Bishop  with 
emphasis:  "the  old  reign  of  the  intellec- 
tuals is  ended.  We  shall  have  no  more 
agnosticism,  new  philosophy,  or  new 
theology.  The  agnosticism  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  as  dead  as  the  Deism 
of  the  eighteenth  century." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Bishop  is  a  genuine 
prophet,  as  indeed  he  is  likely  to  prove, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  reports 
coming  from  all  the  battle-grounds  across 
the  Atlantic. 

The  following  suggestion  from  the  Social 
Service  Commission  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Catholic  Societies,  is  worth 
wide  reproduction,  and  should  be  very 
generally  adopted: 

The  working-girl,  through  her  own  lack  of 
knowledge,  is  influenced  by  the  constant  criticism 
and  accusation  against  the  Church.  With  the 
requisite  instruction  either  at  school  or  at  work, 
Catholic  girls  would  be  rendered  impervious 
to  petty  accusations  against  their  Faith;  or, 
better  still,  might  be  able  to  turn  them  aside 
with  an  intelligent  explanation. 

Clubs  for  Catholic  girls  are  generally  awaken- 
ing a  new  interest  among  Catholics  in  our 
big  cities.  Classes  for  religious  instruction 
could  easily  be  introduced  into  these  clubs 
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without  curtailing  any  of  the  social  features  of 
the  organization.  Catholic  women  who  would 
do  this,  or  who  would  organize  such  classes  in 
parishes  where  no  clubs  exist,  would  find  them- 
selves well  repaid  for  their  effort.  Besides  this, 
many  girls  who  are  in  great  danger  of  becoming 
"fallen-away "  Catholics  could  be  roused  to  a 
love  of  their  Faith,  which  would  ensure  their 
future  as  loyal  daughters  of  the  Church. 

Catholic  women,  with  a  due  sense  of 
their  duty  to  their  fellow-Catholics  less 
advantageously  placed  in  the  world,  could 
readily  effect  an  amount  of  genuine  good 
in  the  field  thus  outlined,  which  would 
be  a  very  pleasant  memory  through  their 
later  days  and  a  source  of  infinite  conso- 
lation at  the  hour  of  death. 


The  honors  paid  to  the  Liberty  Bell 
on  its  journey  to  San  Francisco,  during 
its  stay  there,  and  on  its  way  back  to 
Philadelphia,  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of 
those  who  object  to  the  veneration  of 
sacred  relics.  It  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  8,000,000  people  went  to  visit 
the  Bell  while  on  exhibition,  under  guard, 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Building.  At  the 
farewell  exercises  wreaths  were  placed 
on  it  in  the  name  of-  all  the  States  and 
nations  represented  at  the  Exposition; 
and  many  persons  sought  to  touch  the 
national  relic  with  watches,  lucky  coins, 
etc.  Similar  honors  will  be  paid  next 
year  to  the  old  shoes  which  Martin 
Luther  wore  at  the  Diet  of  Worms. 
(They  are  preserved  with  reverent  care 
in  the  Historical  Museum  at  Dresden.) 
Yet  Catholics  who  thus  honor  the  relics 
of  saints  and  martyrs  are  denounced  as 
superstitious. 

Father  Fahey,  a  chaplain  of  the  Aus- 
tralian troops  at  the  Dardanelles,  who, 
with  numerous  other  wounded  officers, 
was  taken  to  Malta  and  placed  in  a 
Sisters'  hospital,  where  he  underwent  a 
serious  operation,  writes  that  most  of  his 
companions  were  Protestants  and  had 
never  been  in  a  convent  before.  "It  is 
hard  to  say  what  they  expected  to  find 
it  like,  but  they  certainly  found  it  very 


different  from  the  traditional  non- Catholic 
idea  of  such  institutions. ...  It  is  assuredly 
breaking  down  the  barriers  of  bigotry 
and  bringing  Catholic  life  and  ideals 
before  men  who  were  almost  ignorant  of 
their  existence." 

In  a  former  letter  (to  his  archbishop) 
Fr.  Fahey  declared  that  he  had  witnessed 
no  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  Turks; 
however,  while  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  his  references  to  them  were 
"hardly  respectful,  and  savored  some- 
what of  the  trenches,"  as  the  surgeon 
guardedly  expressed  it.  "No  more  chloro- 
form for  me  during  the  war,"  says  Fr. 
Fahey.  "One's  nerves  become  too  highly 
strung,  and  one  is  apt  to  say  anything." 
Which  suggests  the  observation  that  much 
of  what  is  said  about  the  Great  War 
"savors  of  the  trenches." 

N 

The  recent  issue  of  America,  with  its 
valuable  paper  on  "The  Church  and  Birth 
Control,"  by  the  Very  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan, 
D.  D.,  does  not  represent  the  first  en- 
counter between  that  redoubtable  apologist 
and  the  so-called  eugenists.  But  in  the 
present  article  Dr.  Ryan  forbears  humor, 
meeting  the  issues  involved  on  the  ground 
of  reason  and  Catholic  moral  principles. 
The  following  statement  of  the  conserva- 
tive wisdom  of  the  Church  comes  with 
force  from  one  who  is  known  to  be  abreast 
of  modern  social  thought,  and  in  certain 
fields  its  leader.  Dr.  Ryan  writes: 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Church  may 
some  day  institute  a  new  matrimonial  impedi- 
ment which  will  exclude  those  whose  union  is 
a  social  danger.  But  it  is  certain  that  she  will 
take  no  such  step  until  the  laws  of  heredity 
are  much  better  understood  than  they  are  at 
present,  and  the  danger  to  society  from  inherited 
defects  is  much  greater  both  in  depth  and  in 
volume  than  it  appears  to  be  in  the  light  of 
existing  scientific  information.  She  has  had  a 
long  history,  and  has  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall 
of  innumerable  social  theories;  hence  she  is 
disposed  to  be  cautious  and  patient,  to  submit 
each  new  proposal  to  the  rigorous  test  of  ade- 
quate knowledge  and  experience,  and  to  refuse 
to  be  stampeded  into  making  radical  changes 
in  her  legislation  at  the  behest  of  every  novel 
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theory  that  proclaims  itself  to  be  scientific. 
And  it  is  well  for  both  the  individual  and  the 
race  that  she  is  thus  cautious  and  conservative — 
aye,  and  scientific  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term. 
It  is  well  that  she  refuses  to  take  theories  for 
established  facts  in  so  vital  a  matter  as  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  to  fulfil-  one  of  the 
two  primary  demands  of  his  nature.  It  is  better 
to  concede  too  much  to  individual  liberty  than 
to  exaggerate  the  interests  and  claims  of  society. 
The  latter  course  leads  inevitably  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  one  section  of  the  population  at 
the  expense  of  another  section,  and  to  such  a 
volume  of  dissension,  lawlessness,  social  expense, 
and  individual  demoralization  as  to  leave  .the 
latter  state  of  society  worse  than  the  first. 


Some  recent  acts  of  European  monarchs 
have  set  the  world  to  wondering  whether 
the  era  of  kings  is  not  about  to  close, 
and  whether  "after  the  war"  there  will 
not  be  a  re-alignment  of  governmental 
forces  and  administrators.  His  Majesty 
of  Greece  and  his  royal  brother  of  Bulgaria 
have  overruled  their  constitutional  advisers 
and  disregarded  the  wishes  of  their 
parliaments.  So  conservative  a  journal  as 
the  English  Guardian  thereon  remarks: 
"The  action  of  the  two  Balkan  Kings 
has  produced  the  strongest  practical 
argument  for  Republicanism  that  we  have 
ever  encountered."  And  the  London 
Catholic  Times  does  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  "kings  in  control  of  armies  are  a 
perpetual  peril  to  their  people.  This 
vast  war,  amid  all  the  changes  it  will 
cause,  may  be  found  to  have  dealt  a  blow 
to  kingship  from  which  it  will  never 
recover.  For  the  people  love  not  war, 
which  is  the  sport  of  kings." 


Restriction  of  the  sale  and  use  of  liquor 
in  Great  Britain  took  a  further  stride 
forward  last  month  when  the  Central 
Board  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  legislated 
against  the  "treating"  practice.  Says 
the  London  Universe: 

The  League  of  the  Cross,  in  common  with 
all  other  organizations  which  have  for  their 
object  the  minimizing  of  the  drink  evil,  will 
rejoice  in  the  effect  which  this  drastic  Order  in 
Council  must  have  in  stopping  promiscuous  and 
unnecessary  drinking.  We  believe  it  is  not  going 


too  far  to  say  that  the  Council,  by  a  simple 
stroke  of  the  pen,  has  done  more  for  the  moral 
health  of  the  nation  than  the  whole  of  the 
teetotal  and  temperance  societies  put  together 
in  the  whole  course  of  their  existence.  The 
question,  "What  will  you  have?"  had  become 
a  national  bane,  because  it  had  reached  this 
point — that  not  only  did  the  man  treated  feel 
it  incumbent  on  him  as  an  honorable  duty  to 
treat  in  return,  but  the  man  who  invited  him 
to  partake  expected  that  reciprocity,  so  deeply 
had  the  virus  of  the  abuse  of  this  traditionary 
social  custom — a  custom  which  in  its  origin 
was  all  that  was  hospitable — eaten  into  the 
national  life.  Now,  both  treating  and  "returning 
the  compliment"  (as  it  is  euphemistically 
termed — and  it  is  the  return  drink  which  is 
responsible  for  the  promulgation  of  the  order) 
are  relegated  to  the  limbo;  and  the  question 
which  is  seriously  agitating  the  mind  of  the 
publican  is,  will  they  ever  be  permitted  to 
return? 

Backed  in  this  manner  by  the  best  of 
public  opinion,  the  new  order  should 
have  complete  success. 


Of  timely  interest  in  this  Month  of  the 
Holy  Souls  is  the  following  reminiscence 
which  we  find  in  the  Buffalo  Echo.  Some 
years  ago,  in  Germany,  a  discussion  was 
going  on  between  a  priest  and  several 
preachers  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory.  A  venerable  old 
preacher,  Pastor  Volkhardt,  closed  the 
discussion  in  these  words: 

Gentlemen,  I  agree  with  our  Catholic  brother 
here.  I  find  the  doctrine  concerning  the  purging 
of  departed  souls  so  reasonable  that  because  of 
this  I  must  agree  with  him.  You  have  known 
my  wife,  colleagues.  She  was  a  model  of  piety 
and  virtue.  That  she,  at  her  death,  was  awarded 
a  merciful  judgment  and  that  she  was  not 
doomed,  I  confidently  take  for  granted  in  view 
of  her  faith  and  conduct.  But  that  she  on  her 
departure  was  so  absolutely  pure  as  to  be  imme- 
diately favored  with  the  beatific  vision — that, 
gentlemen,  I  dare  not  maintain  in  the  face  of 
God's  holiness.  This  circumstance  of  itself  leads 
me  to  accept  the  existence  of  a  third  place — • 
a  place  of  purification,  as  taught  by  the  Cath- 
olic,—in  which  souls  not  perfectly  pure  are 
purged  until  they  are  qualified  to  enter  into 
heaven. 

The  sweet  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine 
has  appealed  to  numberless  souls  besides 
the  old  German  pastor;  and  it  has  been 
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one  direct  cause  of  numerous  conversions 
to  the  Church.  So  thoroughly  in  accord 
indeed  is  the  doctrine  with  both  the 
common-sense  and  the  emotional  nature 
of  mankind  that  the  sectaries  who  con- 
demned Purgatory  at  the  Reformation 
epoch  have  in  large  numbers  come  back 
to  Catholic  teaching. 


The  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Lee  Greene, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  removes  a 
figure  prominent  in  the  world  of  botany 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Rhode  Island,  a  graduate  of  Albion 
College,  and  at  one  time  an  Episcopal 
clergyman.  From  1885  to  1895  he  was 
professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of 
California,  resigning  that  position  to 
become  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Washington.  From 
1904  until  last  spring  he  was  an  associate 
in  botany  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Then  he  retired  to  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  where  he  was  buried  last 
week.  His  published  works  show  wide 
reading  and  ripe  scholarship;  and  his 
botanical  collection,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  most  precious  private  one  in  the 
United  States,  is  also  a  substantial  achieve- 
ment. Modest  in  bearing,  of  amiable 
disposition,  unselfish,  and  deeply  religious, 
Dr.  Greene  will  be  missed  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Grief  at  his  loss,  however,  is 
mitigated  by  the  happiness  of  his  death, 
which  edified  all  who  witnessed  it. 


That  the  demon  of  religious  bigotry 
was  evoked  to  do  dirty  work  in  the 
recent  elections  is  clear  from  the  columns 
of  many  of  our  exchanges  in  several  States. 
That,  despite  the  evocation,  the  bigots, 
in  a  number  of  cases  at  least,  failed  to 
secure  the  triumph  they  confidently  an- 
ticipated, speaks  well  for  the  integrity 
and  common-sense  of  the  average  non- 
Catholic  voter.  Commenting  on  the  results 
in  its  own  immediate  field,  the  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times  remarks: 

The  victory  over  the  forces  of  bigotry  was 
not  cheaply  achieved.  In  order  to  secure  it, 


some  sacrifices  had  to  be  made, — just  as  at 
present  in  Europe  all  party  differences  have 
had  to  sink  in  order  that  the  paramount  issues 
on  either  side  should  not  be  obscured  by  the 
secondary  ones.  But  the  lessons  of  the  contest 
are  valuable,  and  ought  to  be  chastening  to 
men  of  conscience  on  whatever  side.  The  grand 
lesson  is  that  the  victories  for  the  cause  of 
good  government  must  be  won  by  moral  weapons 
or  none;  and  defeat  in  defence  of  moral  methods 
is  better  than  triumph  in  defiance  of  them. 

In  the  meantime  it  would  seem  that 
unceasing  vigilance  is  the  duty  of  the 
hour  for  the  Catholic"  public  man  and  the 
Catholic  voter  as  well. 


The  effect  produced  by  anti-Catholic 
papers  is  by  no  means  always  bad  when 
it  is  not,  as  perhaps  is  oftenest  the  case, 
utterly  negligible.  A  writer  in  the  Chicago 
Day  Book  says  he  once  asked  the  former 
editor  of  a  notorious  anti-Catholic  sheet 
whether  he  thought  his  attacks  on  the 
Church  had  really  weakened  it.  His 
reply,  without  the  least-  hesitation,  was 
that  they  had  invariably  strengthened 
it;  and  he  declared  that  Catholics  could 
well  afford  to  finance  similar  publications, 
"because  of  the  many  wanderers  driven 
back  to  the  religion  of  their  mothers" 
by  this  means. 

A  competent  judgment.  "Driven  back 
to  the  religion  of  their  mothers"  has  a 
special  significance. 


Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  director  of  the 
Hemmenway  Gymnasium  at  Harvard 
College,  is  not  the  only  expert  who  holds 
that  military  drill  is  injurious  in  its  effects 
on  boys  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age.  No  one,  however,  has 
expressed  his  opinion  more  graphically 
than  Dr.  Sargent,  who,  while  advocating, 
before  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
Military  Training  and  Reserve,  rational 
physical  training  in  our  schools  and 
deprecating  military  drills,  declared  that 
for  the  country's  defence  "more  athletic 
students  and  fewer  student  athletes,  more 
soldierly  schoolboys  and  fewer  schoolboy 
soldiers,"  are  needed. 


The  Exiles. 


V. 

INALLY,  Lena's  birthday  arrived. 
She  went  to  church  very  early, 
in  order  to  thank  God  for  this 
day,  and  to  pray  for  her  mother, 
father,  and  brother.  When  she  came 
home,  she  found  her  favorite  flowers,  the 
most  lovely  pinks,  on  the  window-sill; 
and  a  canary  bird  of  the  most  beautiful 
yellow  color,  with  a  topknot,  just  such 
a  one  as  she  had  at  home,  was  suspended 
in  a  cage  above  the  flowers.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  in  at  the  window,  and 
made  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  flowers 
more  beautiful  still.  Lena  was  in  ecstasy. 

"Dear  child,"  said  the  father,  "it  is 
all  I  can  give  you  at  present.  When  we 
were  in  our  castle,  things  indeed  were 
different.  Then  your  birthday  was  a  day 
of  joy  and  festivity  for  the  whole  village. 
To-day  our  joy  must  be  more  simple 
and  quietly  happy." 

A  better  repast  than  common  was  pre- 
pared. The  father  once  again  was  truly 
joyful.  Richard  was  obliged  to  sit  at  the 
table  with  them.  At  the  close  of  the  meal 
the  old  servant  brought  forth  a  frosted 
cake  covered  with  flowers.  The  Count 
hoped  his  daughter  would  live  to  see 
many  returns  of  this  happy  anniversary. 
But  the  recollection  of  his  wife  and  son 
produced  a  feeling  of  sadness,  and  caused 
a  tear  to  trickle  down  the  good  man's 
cheek,  as  he  said: 

"O  Lena!  where  may  your  mother 
and  brother  celebrate  your  birthday 
to-day?  What  may  be  their  lot?  A  woman 
and  a  child,  without  a  friend  and  pro- 
tector, banished  from  their  country  and 
home,  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  are 
subject  to  a  thousand  trials  and  dangers. 
God  only  knows  whether  we  shall  ever 


again  celebrate  this  anniversary  as  a 
united  family.  I  fear, — I  fear — " 

Lena,  weeping,  threw  her  arms  about 
her  father's  neck  to  comfort  him. 

"Dear  father,"  said  she,  "God  will  not 
forsake  us.  He  will,  O  He  certainly  will,, 
bring  us  together  once  more!  We  shall 
see  our  dear  mother  and  Charles  again. 
Think  how  wonderfully  He  has  saved  us. 
God  will  always  take  care  of  us." 

"Indeed  He  will,"  said  Richard,  wiping 
his  eyes. 

All  were  silent.  It  was  a  moment  of 
subdued,  solemn  feeling.  Suddenly  the 
little  canary  bird  began  singing  the  tune 
of  the  hymn: 

Look  up  to  God 

And  trust   His  grace : 
He'll  never  hide 

From  thee   His  face. 

"Why,  that  is  the  first  hymn  Charles 
played  on  the  piano  and  I  sang,  —  the 
one  we  were  singing,  dear  father,  at  the 
moment  when  you  were  taken  prisoner 
and  torn  from  us!" 

The  Count,  Lena,  and  Richard,  all  three 
looked  up  wondering  and  astonished  at  the 
little  songster.  He  repeated  the  notes  two 
or  three  times.  There  could  be  no  mistake 
with  regard  to  the  fact:  it  was  precisely 
the  same  tune;  not  a  note  was  missing. 

"This  is  very  wonderful,"  said  the 
father.  "Lord,  I  do  believe  Thou  wilt 
again  give  me  my  wife  and  child.  It  is 
only  from  them  that  the  bird  could  have 
learned  this  piece.  O  Richard,  where  did 
you  get  the  bird?" 

Richard  replied  that  he  had  bought 
it  of  a  young  Tyrolese  the  day  before. 

"O  then  run  and  find  him!"  said 
Count  Brian.  "Perhaps  he  can  tell  us 
something  more  definitely." 

Richard  went,  and  was  gone  a  long 
while.  The  Count  and  his  daughter  spent 
the  time  in  great  anxiety. 
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"How  great,"  said,  the  father,  "must 
have  been  their  distress,  if  they  were 
obliged  to  sell  even  this  dear  little  creature ! 
But  perhaps  they  are  dead,  and  the  bird' 
is  all  they  have  left  us." 

Finally,  Richard  came  back  with  the 
Tyrolese.  The  young  man  could  tell 
nothing  definitely  about  the  canary  bird. 
He  had  purchased  it  of  a  shepherd  lad 
in  Tyrol.  The  name,  "Countess  Brian," 
was  unknown  to  the  young  man.  But, 
upon  being  questioned  further  by  the 
Count,  he  said  that  such  a  lady  and 
such  a  boy  did  really  live  in  his  part 
of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  possible 
that  the  bird  had,  at  some  time  or  other, 
belonged  to  them.  He  had  seen  the  lady 
regularly  every  Sunday  in  church,  and 
often  met  the  lad,  who  was  taking  lessons 
at  the  parsonage.  He  thought  the  little 
fellow  must  be  a  great  scholar,  for  he 
always  carried  a  large  pack  of  books  in  a 
strap  thrown  over  his  shoulders.  The 
Tyrolese  described  the  lady  and  her  son 
so  correctly  that  his  auditors  all  joyfully 
declared  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  the  Countess 
and  Charles. 

All  thanked  God  for  thus  wonderfully 
directing  them  to  find  the  abode  of  their 
loved  ones.  The  Count  inquired  partic- 
ularly as  to  the  place  where  the  lady 
resided,  and  the  way  thither,  and  then 
gave  the  astonished  Tyrolese  a  handsome 
present  for  his  information. 

The  party  at  once  prepared  for  their 
journey.  Count  Brian  was  well  and  strong 
at  once.  All  his  former  weakness  and 
debility  was  gone.  The  good  news  did 
more  for  him  than  all  the  medicine  he 
had  taken.  Lena  helped  to  pack  up;  and 
Richard  went  to  put  the  little  wagon  in 
good  condition,  and  to  get  the  horse, 
which  had  been  left  with  a  neighboring 
farmer.  The  very  next  day  they  started 
for  Tyrol.  The  little  bird  was  not  left 
behind.  Its  cage  swung  beneath  the  cover- 
ing of  the  wagon,  and  the  Count  and 
Lena  were  made  glad  by  its  frequent 
bursts  of  song. 


VI. 

Count  Brian,  with  his  little  party  and 
simple  conveyance,  finally  reached  the 
village  in  which  resided  the  good  priest 
to  whom  Charles  was  indebted  for  his 
instruction.  The  Count,  of  course,  called 
upon  him  at  once.  He  confirmed  all  that 
the  young  Tyrolese  bird  dealer  had  said. 
The  Countess  and  her  son  were  still  living. 

"Only,"  said  the  pastor,  "the  lady  is 
in  deep  mourning.  She  considers  her 
husband  dead,  and  since  she  received  this 
sad  news  joy  has  departed  from  her  heart. 
She  hardly  rallied  from  the  illness  caused 
by  her  great  grief,  and  she  is  but  slowly 
recovering  her  strength." 

The  Count  inquired  where  this  untrue 
report  came  from.  The  priest  took  down 
a  package  of  newspapers,  picked  out  one 
of  them,  and  laid  it  before  him.  Count 
Brian  read  with  his  own  eyes  that  he  had 
been  executed  on  a  certain  day.  Much 
as  he  was  astonished,  he  could  easily 
explain  the  matter.  In  those  days  of 
confusion,  such  things  were  to  be  regarded 
as  among  the  slight  irregularities.  It  was 
the  result  either  of  neglecting  to  strike 
his  name  out  of  the  list  of  those  who 
were  executed,  or  perhaps  his  name  was 
left  standing  intentionally,  as  in  that  way 
the  prison  officials  hoped  to  escape  all 
censure  for  permitting  him  to  escape. 

The  Count  regretted  exceedingly  that 
this  false  report  had  reached  his  wife, 
and  had  caused  her  such  distress  and  so 
serious  an  illness.  The  priest  was  of  the 
•  opinion  that  care  must  be  taken  to 
divulge  to  her  the  joy  that  awaited  her. 
He  took  counsel  with  the  Count  as  to 
how  this  could  be  best  accomplished;  and 
all  started  for  Schwarzenfels,  although  it 
was  already  late,  and  the  weather  was 
extremely  bad.  It  had  rained  all  day, 
and  now  it  began  to  snow.  They,  how- 
ever, soon  reached  the  top  of  the  wooded 
mountain,  whence  they  could  see  the 
low  huts,  with  their  flat,  snow-covered 
roofs  and  smoking  chimneys  down  in  the 
valley  below.  The  company  sat  down  for 
a  few  moments  on  a  moss-covered  rock, 
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beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  a 
pine-tree,  which  afforded  them  shelter 
against  the  wind  and  snow.  Richard  was 
the  first  to  go  to  the  hut,  which  the  good 
pastor  pointed  out  to  him. 

Lady  Brian  was  seated  by  her  fireside, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning.  She  was 
knitting,  while  Charles  was  reading  to 
her  out  of  a  book.  When  she  saw  her 
faithful  old  servant,  with  his  snow-white 
hair,  enter  the  room,  she  gave  a  loud  cry, 
and  her  knitting  work  fell  from  her  hands. 
She  hastened  toward  him,  and,  amid 
tears  of  joy  and  sadness,  she  greeted  him 
as  heartily  as  though  he  had  been  her 
own  father.  Charles,  too,  was  overjoyed. 

"O  Richard!"  said  she,  when  he  was 
comfortably  seated  by  the  fire,  "is  it 
thus  that  we  meet  again?  I  will  say 
nothing  now  about  the  cruel  death  of 
one  of  the  best  of  men.  The  remembrance 
is  too  sad.  But  how  about  Lena?  Did 
the  dear  child  die  soon,  as  the  physician 
predicted?" 

Richard  now  related  to  her  that  the 
physician  had,  at  that  time,  made  the 
case  out  much  worse  than  it  really  was, 
in  order  to  induce  her  to  escape;  that 
Lena  had  soon  recovered,  and  was  now  well 
and  hearty.  The  mother  was  overjoyed. 

"But,"  she  continued,  "why  did  you 
not  bring  her  with  you?" 

But  before  she  could  say  another  word, 
the  door  opened  and  Lena  flew  to  her 
mother's  arms.  Charles,  too,  pressed  for- 
ward. Sweeter  tears  were  hardly  ever 
shed  than  those  wept  by  that  mother 
when  she  thus  had  both  her  children  in 
her  arms  again.  But,  then,  this  joy  again 
gave  place  to  sadness. 

"Oh,  that  my  dear  husband  were  yet 
alive!"  said  she,  looking  up  to  heaven  with 
tear-stained  face;  "then,  indeed,  would 
my  cup  of  joy  be  full.  But  now,  my 
dear  children,  you  are  fatherless,  and 
this  thought  fills  my  heart  with  sadness. 
For  what  can  I,  a  poor  friendless  widow, 
do  for  you?" 

Richard  now  began  again  cautiously 
to  speak  of  the  escape  of  his  master.  But 


Lady  Brian  was  more  composed  than 
Richard  thought.  The  great  joy  of  again 
seeing  the  good  old  man,  the  still  greater 
joy  of  again  clasping  her  daughter  in 
her  arms,  was  the  best  and  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  prepare  her  for 
the  further  joy  of  seeing  her  husband 
alive,  whom  she  had  believed  dead.  With 
beating  heart  he  had  stood  before  the 
door  for  some  time,  where  he  heard  every 
word  that  was  uttered. 

When,  therefore,  Lady  Brian  became 
satisfied,  from  the  remarks  of  Richard, 
that  her  husband  was  still  alive,  just 
when  she  cried  out,  "He  lives!  O  God 
of  mercy,  be  praised!"  Count  Brian 
opened  the  door,  and,  with  the  excla- 
mation, "My  dear,  dear  wife!"  folded 
her  to  his  breast. 

But  the  good  woman,  who  up  to  this 
hour  had  regarded  her  dear  husband  as 
dead,  and  now  saw  him  before  her  alive, 
felt  a  very  peculiar  sensation.  Shyly, 
as  though  she  doubted  whether  it  was 
really  true,  she  looked  at  him  as  he  stood 
there  before  her,  as  the  light  of  the  fire 
shone  upon  him.  She  could  not  express 
how  wonderfully  happy  she  felt,  and  she 
merely  said: 

"O  what  bliss  awaits  us  in  heaven, 
where  we  shall  see  so  many  loved  ones 
whose  loss  we  mourned!" 

The  father  and  mother,  son  and 
daughter,  the  good  priest  and  noble  old 
servant,  spent  a  very  happy  evening  around 
that  rural  fireside.  The  old  Tyrolese 
landlord  and  his  wife  also  joined  the 
company,  and  rejoiced  with  them  in  the 
happy  event. 

The  next  morning  another  came,  who, 
in  the  good  providence  of  God,  had  con- 
tributed most  to  reunite  this  excellent 
family.  Richard  brought  in  the  canary 
bird,  which  he  had  left  at  the  parsonage 
the  evening  before.  Charles  rejoiced 
greatly  to  see  his  bird  again.  During  the 
illness  of  his  mother  it  had  got  out  of  the 
window  and  disappeared. 

The  Count  now  told  how  they .,  had 
come  by  the  bird,  and  how  it  had  led 
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them  to  find  the  place  of  abode  of  his 
wife  and  son.  Lady  Brian  wondered,  and 
fervently  thanked  God  for  this  evidence 
of  His  care  and  guidance. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "it  was  the  good  God 
who  so  ordered  all  this.  He  made  use  of 
this  little  winged  messenger  to  tell  my 
dear  husband  and  daughter  in  what  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  earth  they  might 
find  me.  If  you  had  not  come  as  you  did, 
my  dear  ones,  I  should  certainly  have 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  grief  and  care." 

"Dear  mother,"  exclaimed  Charles, 
"was  it  not  a  happy  thought  that  I 
taught  my  little  bird  just  that  tune? 
But  who  could  have  imagined,  when  I  so 
grieved  at  the  loss  of  the  bird,  that  God 
had  taken  him  from  me  only  in  order  to 
give  me  my  father  and  sister?  And  the 
bird,  too,  has  come  back  again!" 

"And  thus  God  has  deprived  us  of  all 
our  possessions  in  order  to  give  us  better 
and  more  enduring  ones,"  said  the  father. 
"I  hope  that,  by  these  temporal  losses, 
we  have  all  gained  in  virtue  and  godliness, 
which  alone  have  true  worth.  And  perhaps 
God  may  yet  restore  to  us  our  possessions 
as  He  did  your  canary  bird." 

Count  Brian  resolved  that  he  would 
spend  the  winter  beneath  that  humble 
roof.  Lodging  was  found  for  Richard  in 
a  neighboring  cottage.  The  canary  bird 
took  the  place  it  occupied  before  its 
escape,  Lena  giving  it  the  best  of  care. 
And  often,  when  the  family  sat  together 
in  the  little  room,  and  looked  out  upon 
the  snow-covered  mountains  and  frosted 
pines,  the  bird  would  sing  the  tune  of 
the  little  hymn: 

Look  up  to  God 

And  trust  His  grace : 
He'll  never  hide 

From  thee  His  face. 

And  the  children  and  parents  would 
frequently  chime  in  and  sing  the  whole 
hymn,  and  find  it  a  source  of  great  comfort 
and  joy.  Indeed,  in  the  many  vicissitudes 
with  which  this  family  still  met,  when 
anxious  thoughts  of  the  future  filled  their 

(The 


hearts,  it  was  always  no  small  comfort, 
when  the  little  bird  would  suddenly  strike 
up  its  tune,  which  it  invariably  concluded 
with  a  joyous  warble. 

"Yes,"  they  would  then  say  one  to 
the  other,  "we  will  trust  in  Him  who 
has  already  helped  us  in  so  wonderful 
a  manner,  by  so  small  an  instrumentality 
as  this  little  bird.  He  who  can  help  in 
a  thousand  ways,  and  has  helped  us  thus 
far,  will  continue  to  help  us." 

"True,"  answered  old  Richard.  "I  think 
so  too.  Those  little  birds  out  there  before 
the  window  in  the  deep  snow  and  the 
biting  frost,  are  a  touching  sight  to  me. 
The  words  always  come  to  my  mind: 
'Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air:  they  sow 
not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather 
into  barns;  and  yet  your  Heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  better 
than  they?'  But,  then,  when  I  look  at 
this  bird,  the  words  have  a  still  greater 
significance;  and  when  it  sings  its  hymn, 
all  doubts  and  dark  forebodings  vanish, 
no  matter  how  dreary  things  may  look, 
and  how  hard  the  present  lot  may  seem. 
He  who  'cares  for  the  birds  can  not 
forget  us." 

Of  the  future  of  this  excellent  family 
but  little  more  needs  be  said.  They  were 
obliged  to  live  some  time  longer  in  re- 
stricted circumstances,  but  were  finally 
permitted  to  return  to  their  country  and 
home,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
possessions  were  restored  to  them.  Count 
and  Lady  Brian  rejoiced  in  this,  especially 
as  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  reward 
those  who  had  so  generously  befriended 
them  in  their  adversity.  Richard  and  his 
wife,  the  old  fisherman  and  his  wife,  were 
well  provided  for  during  the  rest  of  their 
days;  nor  was  Robert,  the  young  soldier 
who  had  aided  the  Count  in  his  escape 
from  prison,  forgotten.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  Lena  and  Charles  grew  up  to 
manhood  and  womanhood  without  ever 
forgetting  the  lessons  of  confidence  and 
trust  in  God  taught  them  in  so  strange 
a  manner  in  their  youth. 
End.) 
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Wise  Old  Crow. 


BY    MARY    KELLEY    DUNNE. 


Not  all  the  people  know 
The  wisdom  of  the  crow 
As  they  see  him  come  and  go. 

With  verdict  brief, 

They  say,  "You  thief!" 
And  wish  him  only  woe. 

That  he's  selfish  we  admit; 
But  he  has  a  lot  of  grit, 
And  on  favoi   not  a  bit 

Does  he  depend; 

Without  a  friend, 
He  must  live  by  mother  wit. 

— Garret  Newkirk. 

f@}\O  you  know,  that's  the  first  kindly 
^•^  word  for  the  black-feathered  brother 
I've  been  able  to  find?  It's  with  birds 
and  other  animals  much  as  with  people, 
you  see.  Once  give  a  dog  a  bad  name, 
and  no  one  is  too  insignificant  to  hurl  a 
missile  at  him.  You've  heard  that  many 
a  time,  no  doubt.  The  fact  is,  even  the 
blackest  of  scoundrels  has  his  white  spot. 
Even  the  malodorous  little  skunk  has 
been  discovered  to  be  a  very  useful  and 
industrious  citizen.  We  have  been  keeping 
our  noses  too  open  to  his  worst  side, 
that's  all. 

What  about  it?  Why,  turn  around  and 
look  for  the  redeeming  features  in  people 
and  crows  and  skunks.  Don't  believe  all 
the  evil  you  hear,  without  further  investi- 
gation. I've  been  living  close  neighbor 
to  a  very  large  crow  community  these  last 
three  summers,  and  I've  seen  Mr.  Crow 
do  a  number  of  interesting  and  funny 
things,  and,  I  must  admit,  some  things 
of  which  I  do  not  approve  at  all.  If  I 
knew  how  to  reprove  him  and  show  him 
the  error  of  his  ways,  I'd  do  it,  of 
course.  As  I  can't,  I  must  take  him  as 
I  do  so  many  of  the  human  brethren,  the 
good  along  with  the  not  so  good. 

Thief,  cannibal,  contriver  of  wanton 
mischief, — these  are  some  of  the  charges 
against  his  tribe.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  courage;  and  that  quality  offsets 
many  faults,  you  know.  He  is  a  pattern 
of  domesticity  and  has  a  strong  com- 
munity feeling.  Added  to  this,  he  keeps 


down  the  field  mice  which  destroy  the 
young  trees  by  gnawing  their  roots  in 
winter.  So,  you  see,  the  scale  of  good 
and  bad  rather  tips  over  on  the  side  of 
good.  Don't  you  think  so? 

Somehow,  I  have  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  the  big,  awkward,  black-coated  fellow 
who  is  so  universally  condemned.  An 
immense  flock  of  them  roosts  in  the  pines 
of  the  park  just  across  the  road.  To  be 
quite  accurate,  I  should  put  that  in  the 
past  tense  and  say  used  to  roost.  They 
have  gone  farther  up  the  hill  now.  Their 
cawing  and  jawing  disturbed  the  early 
morning  slumbers  of  the  park-keeper, 
whose  house  is  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
pine  grove;  so  the  roost  was  broken  up. 
I  liked  it  myself.  It  suggested  morning, 
a  new  day,  hot  coffee;  but,  then,  I  like 
to  get  up  with  the  sun  in  summer.  Before 
the  sun  was  quite  up  over  the  edge  of 
the  hill,  and  while  the  sky  was  soft  gray 
just  flushed  with  faint  rose,  I  would  hear 
their  voices,  a  continuous  chatter,  —  all 
their  voices  merged  into  one  rather 
pleasant,  cheerful  caw.  It  was  quite  a 
different  note  from  the  high-pitched,  sharp 
"caw,  caw"  of  warning  given  by  the 
sentinel  crow.  Now  and  then  a  sharper 
protesting  call  would  rise  above  the  other 
voices.  Probably  one  had  been  crowded 
off  her  perch  and  was  objecting.  I  could 
see  them  rising  up  and  circling,  and  then 
settling  back  on  the  treetops  to  preen 
their  feathers  a  bit  more.  They  were 
making  their  morning  toilets  preparatory 
to  going  out  to  breakfast;  although  I 
must  say  I  have  never  seen  any  of  them 
take  a  bath  at  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
as  they  should,  of  course,  to  be  properly 
civilized.  They  could  if  they  wished;  for 
there  is  a  little  brook  making  a  little 
pond  at  the  foot  of  the  grove.  Other 
birds  use  it  for  a  bath-tub  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  They  seem  to  prefer  to  wait 
until  the  sun  is  high  and  the  "air  warm. 

The  crows  usually  flutter  about  and 
chatter  in  various  tones,  high  and  low, 
sharp  single  notes,  —  and  a  continuous 
chatter  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Then 
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they  rise  up  in  groups  seemingly  hundreds 
in  a  flock, — one  ahead  a  bit,  as  if  he 
were  a  leader.  Each  crowd  goes  in  a 
little  different  direction,  but  all  are  headed 
for  the  flat  fields  along  the  river's  edge. 
All  day  long  they  remain  on  the  low  land, 
hunting  their  food  in  the  swamps  and, 
of  course,  in  the  grain  fields.  Just  before 
the  sun  starts  down  back  of  old  Round 
Top,  the  crows  are  seen  coming  from  all 
directions  up  to  the  park  on  the  hill  and 
their  sleeping  quarters  in  the  pines.  At 
first  they  are  mere  tiny  black  specks 
against  the  colored  sky;  gradually  the 
specks  converge  and  become  almost  a 
dense  mass,  and  presently  you  hear  the 
whir  of  their  wings  and  their  quick 
cawing.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight,  *  this 
gathering  of  the  crow  clans,  thousands 
strong.  Before  the  crow-roosts  in  the 
park  were  broken  up,  hundreds  of  people 
came  up  on  the  hill  every  pleasant  evening 
at  sunset,  just  to  watch  the  homing  of 
the  crows. 

For  anything  so  low  in  the  scale  as  a 
bird,  the  crows  have  a  curious  sort  of 
intelligence.  They  live  always  in  com- 
munities, and  they  seem  to  have  leaders 
and  sentinels.  Every  morning  last  summer, 
when  I  happened  to  look  out,  I  would 
see  old  sentinel  crow  perched  on  the 
topmost  branch  of  the  tallest  pine  beside 
the  road.  Silent  and  just  full  of  business, 
he  would  sit  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he 
would  spread  his  wings  and,  rising  a  few 
feet,  give  a  warning  "caw,  caw."  From 
all  directions  crows  would  rise  and  wheel 
and  fly  away,  or  perhaps  settle  back  in 
the  field  they  had  just  left.  I  could  not 
always  see  just  what  his  warning  was 
about.  Sometimes  it  was  a  farm  wagon 
coming  down  the  road.  Again  it  was  a 
hunter  and  his  dog.  Sometimes  I  would 
see  my  neighbor  across  the  field  waving 
her  broom.  Then  I  knew  they  had  been 
picking  up  her  corn  or  were  getting  too 
near  her  chicken  yard.  That's  his  shame, 
Mr.  Black  Crow.  He's  very  wise  and  has 
lot's  of  courage.  And  as  for  industry,  he's 
a  pattern,  working  from  daylight  to  dark. 


But  he  will  steal  little  chickens,  and  he 
invades  robin  homes  and  carries  off  baby 
robins.  Why  does  he  do  it?  Well,  crow 
motives  seem  to  be  a  bit  mixed,  just  as 
our  own  are  apt  to  be.  He  doesn't  care 
especially  for  that  diet  himself,  it  seems. 
He  would  much  prefer  a  good,  hearty 
meal  of  field  mice.  But  Mrs.  Crow  and 
the  babies  have  to  have  delicacies;  and 
if  baby  crow  is  not  quite  strong  and 
hearty,  nothing  will  build  him  up  like  a 
meal  of  robin  squab. 

But,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  lack 
of  civic  virtue  or  international  brother- 
hood, so  to  speak,  Mr.  Crow  is  a  pattern 
of  domesticity.  It  is  true  he  doesn't  do 
much  in  the  way  of  providing  a  house. 
You've  probably  noticed  the  bushel  basket 
of  chips  the  crow  seems  to  gather  for  a 
nest,  setting  it  always  in  an  apparently 
loose  heap  at  the  top  of  the  tallest  pine, 
and  in  the  most  exposed  place  he  can 
possibly  find.  How  mother  crow  hangs 
on  with  her  babies  under  the  shaking  and 
twisting  of  windy  gales  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. I've  seen  it  stated  that  Mr.  Crow 
picks  his  mate  for  life,  but  of  course  that's 
something  of  which  nobody  can  be  quite 
sure  just  yet. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  gr,eat  deal  to  be 
learned  about  bird  life.  And  if  you  want 
a  very  interesting  pursuit,  you  might  see 
what  you  can  find  out  from  first-hand 
observation  about  the  crows.  They  have 
a  hard  time  finding  a  living  in  winter. 
I'm  telling  you  that  just  as  a  hint.  What 
do  you  suppose  they  eat  after  the  ground 
is  frozen  and  the  corn  all  gathered  in  the 
cribs  ? 


A  Quaint  Epitaph. 


Much  is  expressed  in  the  quaint  words 
which,  in  early  days,  a  charitable  noble- 
man of  England  ordered  to  be  engraven 
upon  his  tomb  as  a  lesson  to  others: 

How  now,  who  is  heare? 

I,  Robin  of  Doncastere. 

That  I  spent,  that  I  had; 

That  I  gave,  that  I  have; 

That  I  left,  that  I  lost. 
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— A  list  of  new  novels  by  Stanley  Paul  & 
Co.  includes  a  new  one  by  Dorothea  Gerrard, 
entitled  "Passion  and  Faith." 

— The  new  Irish  poet  discovered  by  Lord 
Dunsany  stands  beside  Tennyson  and  Keats, 
according  to  Mr.  Arthur  Machen,  himself  a 
poet  above  the  minors. 

— Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  issued  a  new 
and  cheap  edition  of  "The  Inquisition,  A 
Critical  and  Historical  Study  of  the  Coercive 
Power  of  the  Church,"  by  E.  Vacandard,  trans- 
lated by  Bertrand  L.  Conway,  C.  S.  P.  It  is 
in  paper  covers  and  is  well  printed. 

— "Dick  Mehigan,"  by  Kingwith,  is  a  bro- 
chure which  presents  in  narrative  form  an 
argument  for  the  efficiency  of  Christian  edu- 
cation as  it  is  imparted  by  the  Presentation 
Brotherhood.  The  study  is  taken  from  life, 
and  amply  makes  its  point  on  the  record  of  the 
life  which  it  presents. 

— It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  our  notice  of 
"Felix  O'Day,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  has  brought  numerous  orders  for  it. 
There  is  about  this  book  a  wholesomeness  that 
makes  us  wish  it  were  in  the  hands  of  fiction 
lovers  everywhere  and  on  the  shelves  of  all 
lending  libraries.  It  has  a  special  appeal  to 
Catholic  readers. 

-"Quelque  vers  sur  la  Beige  heroique,"  by 
Georgette  Merle,  is  a  brochure  of  sixteen  pages 
containing  six  poems  commemorative  of  the 
heroism  of  Belgium  and  her  sons  and  daughters. 
The  verses  run  smoothly  and  are  both  suggestive 
and  inspiriting.  It  is  sold  at  10  cents  a  copy, 
to  promote  the  work  of  the  Sisters  of  Our 
Lady  of  Sion  among  orphans  and  refugees. 
Orders  should  be  sent  to  61  rue  N.  D.  des 
Champs,  Paris,  France. 

—The  sub-title  of  "What  is  a  Christian?" 
by  John  Walker  Powell  (The  Macmillan  Co.), 
is  "A  Book  for  the  Times";  and  we  take  the 
liberty  of  adding  "and  for  non- Catholic  readers." 
After  a  fairly  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
work,  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  the 
author  believes  in  the  divinity  of  Christ, — pre- 
sumptive evidence,  we  take  it,  that  he  does 
not.  There  is  nothing  in  the  book  for  Catholic 
readers,  unless  it  be  no  small  measure  of  exas- 
peration at  the  cavalier  treatment  accorded  to 
Catholic  beliefs  and  practices.  The  author's 
Christian  is  not  fettered  by  any  adherence  to 
specific  dogmas;  nor,  for  that  matter,  by  adhe- 


sion to  any  church:  his  Christianity  is  mainly 
a  question  of  character,  and  is  quite  indefinite 
enough  to  satisfy  the  indifferentist  who 'declares 
that  one  religion  is  as  good  as  another,  thereby 
implicitly  avowing  that  all  religions  are  equally 
worthless. 

— The  November  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Catholic  Educational  Association  is  given  over 
to  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  and  Addresses 
of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting,  held  this  year 
in  St.  Paul.  The  volume  is  a  mine  of  valuable 
information  on  matters  educational,  made 
readily  accessible  by  means  of  an  analytical 
table  of  contents  and  a  complete  index.  It  is 
at  the  same  time,  too,  a  milestone  along  the 
forward  path  followed  by  this  energetic  and 
disinterested  body. 

— Messrs.  Benziger  Brothers  have  brought 
out  a  new  edition  of  "The  Little  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,"  conformable  to  the  recent 
Pontifical  decrees,  with  the  Latin  and  English 
on  opposite  pages.  There  is  an  excellent  though 
brief  Introduction,  and  the  rubrics  to  be  ob- 
served in  reciting  the  Little  Office  are  given  in 
full.  The  book  includes  the  Office  of  the  Dead, 
and  the  Burial  Service,  also  in  Latin  and  English. 
It  is  printed  from  large,  clear  type,  on  paper 
of  superior  quality,  flexibly  and  durably  bound. 
Altogether  a  most  desirable  edition,  the  price 
of  which  is  75  cts.,  net. 

— An  issue  of  the  "Timely  Topics"  Series  of 
the  C.  B.  of  the  G.  R.  C.  Central  Verein  is 
"The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Pedagogues,"  by 
the  Rev.  Francis  O'Neill,  O.  P.,  Ph.  D.  This 
brochure  is  an  arraignment  of  the  modern 
fads  in  educational  theory  and  practice,  with 
particular  attention  to  certain  of  the  cruder 
sort  of  "Dark  Age"  text-books.  Dr.  O'Neill's 
criticism  is  based  on  sound  philosophy,  in 
which  common-sense  plays  no  inconspicuous 
part;  but  his  language  is  not  to  be  associated 
with  dull  and  dreary  sermonizing.  If  anything, 
fuller  effectiveness  might  have  been  secured  by 
a  more  restrained  tone. 

— Among  text-book  offerings  of  the  American 
Book  Co.  are  an  eminently  practical  volume, 
"Household  Science  and  Arts,"  by  Josephine 
Morris;  a  good  "Outline  for  Review  Civics," 
by  A.  M.  Wolfson,  Ph.  D.;  a  complete  and 
"up-to-date"  "  Elementary  Physiology "  for  ad- 
vanced grades,  by  J.  C.  Willis,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
M.  D.;  a  somewhat  vague  treatment  of  "The 
Training  of  Children,"  by  J.  W.  Dinsmore, 
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!  M.;  two  excellent  manuals  by  Frank  Overton, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  "General  Hygiene"  and  "Personal 
Hygiene";  an  accurate,  interesting  and  finely 
illustrated  volume  on  "Plant  Life  and  Plant 
Uses,"  by  J.  G.  Coulter,  Ph.  D.;  and  a 
children's  account  of  "Trading  and  Exploring," 
by  Agnes  V.  Luther  (in  Button's  "World  at 
Work"  series). 

— Two  other  books  which  "a  student  of  the 
Middle  Ages"  should  not  overlook  are  the 
collections  of  intensely  interesting  and  illumi- 
native studies  by  Cardinal  Gasquet,  entitled 
"The  Eve  of  the  Reformation"  and  "The  Old 
English  Bible."  Both  of  these  important  works 
should  have  a  place  in  every  library  worthy  of 
the  name.  A  useful  note  ^o  be  found  in  the 
latter  work  is  here  quoted  for  the  benefit  of 
another  student:  "In  the  collection  of  Bibles 
in  the  British  Museum,  according  to  the  Cata- 
logue of  1892,  there  are  n  German  editions 
of  the  Bible,  ranging  from  1466  to  1518;  3 
Bohemian  editions,  between  1488  and  1506; 
i  Dutch,  dated  1477;  5  French,  from  1510  to 
J53!;  7  Italian,  between  1471  and  1532.  These, 
be  it  remembered,  are  all  Catholic  in  their 
origin  and  execution;  and  they  by  no  means 
represent  all  the  editions  published,  but  only 
such  as  the  English  nation  has  secured  for  the 
British  Museum  collection." 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Inquisition."     E.  Vacandard.     50  cts. 
"For  Greater  Things."    William  T.  Kane,  S.  J. 

50  cts. 
"Clemencia's    Crisis."     Edith    Ogden    Harrison. 

$1-25. 
"The  Pilgrim  Kings  and  Other  Poems."    Thomas 

Walsh.    $1.25. 
"Panama    and    Its    Bridge    of    Water."      Stella 

Humphrey  Nida.    50  cts. 
"Meditations  on  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord."    Rt. 

Rev.  Abbot  Smith,  O.  S.  B.    77  cts. 
"Talks   about   Poets   and   Poetry."     Rev.   J.   J. 

Malone.    50  cts. 
"Spiritual    Journal    of    Lucie    Christine    (1870- 

1908)."     $1.50. 


"Studies   in    Church    History.''     Rev.    Bertrand 

Conway,   C.  S.   P.     75   cts. 
"Mary:     A    Romance    of    the    West    County." 

Mrs.   Stackpoole-Kenny.     75   cts. 
"Sir  Christopher  Leighton."    Maria  Longworth 

Storer.     $i. 

"White  Eagle."  Mary  T.  Waggaman.  75  cts. 
"Felix  O'Day."  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  $1.35. 
"A  Book  of  English  Martyrs."  E.  M.  Wilmot- 

Buxton,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.    $1.10. 
"The     Bowmen     and     Other     Legends     of    the 

War."     Arthur   Machen.     75   cts. 
"  Popular  Sermons  on  the  Catechism."   Bamberg- 

Thurston,  Vol.   III.     $1.60. 
"The    Burden    of    Honor."      Christine    Faber. 

75    cts. 
"The  Scissors  Book."     William  Ludlum.    $i. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB  ,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  John  Brady,  of  the  diocese  of  Provi- 
dence; Rev.  Joseph  Gaydusck,  diocese  of  Fargo; 
Rev.  F.  H.  Freckmann,  diocese  of  Winona; 
Rev.  N.  N.  Gosselin,  diocese  of  Covington; 
Rev.  James  McElroy,  P.  P.,  diocese  of  Clogher; 
and  Rev.  John  Molyneaux,  C.  M. 

Sister  M.  Josephine,  of  the  Order  of  the 
Visitation;  and  Sister  M.  Zotique,  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Names. 

Mr.  Hubert  Gantly,  Mr.  Joseph  Reity,  Mr. 
Joseph  Schmitt,  Mr.  Michael  Holleran,  Mrs. 
Alice  Bosset,  Mr.  Anthony  Bassman,  Miss 
Bridget  Gately,  Mr.  Eugene  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Lambert  Peters,  Mr.  Paul  Brandau,  Miss 
Margaret  O'Brien,  Judge  P.  T.  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Napoleon  Marcoux,  Mr.  Conrad  Bettinger, 
Mrs.  Mary  Hemming,  Mrs.  Bridget  Barrett, 
Mr.  Edward  Barrett,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Foley,  Mr. 
Edward  Eggeling,  Mr.  R.  K.  Grant,  Mr.  Robert 
Guy,  Mr.  William  Griffith,  Mr.  Edward  Mc- 
Dermott,  Mrs.  Catherine  McDermott,  Mrs. 
Mary  Conroy,  Mr.  William  Thornton,  Mr.  John 
Rapp,  Mr.  Henry  Kleinhoffer,  and  Mr.  A.  D. 
Angelica. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  starving  children  in  China:  G.  P.  J., 
$10;  Friends  (Baltimore),  $5.25 ;  Friend  (La 
Crosse),  $10;  Anne  F.,  $i;  Mrs.  L.  G.  W.,  $i; 
G.  S.  G.,  $100;  T.  Me.,  $5;  P.  M.,  $i ;  Mrs. 
E.  F.,  $i;  J.  M.  W.,  $10.  For  the  Chinese 
missions:  Reader  (Athens),  $10. 
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Advent. 


BY    M.   WOELLWARTH. 


UF)AS  this  the  sweetest  time  of  all, 

Before  His  waking, — 
As  one  who  watches  through  the  night 
For  day's  gold  breaking, 

Yet,  watching,  knows 
Where  falls  the  sun's  most  radiant  light, 

Darkest  the  shadow  grows? 
Was   this  the  sweetest  time  of  all 

Before  the  morn? 
For  joy  keeps  vigil  like  a  feast, 
When  joy  of  hope  is  born. 

Twixt  thy  dark  days 
And  thee,  O  Mary,  here  at  least 
There  lay  a  golden  haze. 

Was  this  the  sweetest  time  of  all, 

With  doubt  and  fear  at  rest; 
When  mother-dreams  lay  at  thy  heart, 
And   He  beneath  thy  breast; 

When  no -voice  said, 
'Wide  lie  her  dreams  and  life  apart 
Who  to  the  Cross  is  led"? 


"A  Self-Going  Concern." 


BY    J.  F.  SCHOLFIELD. 


O  any  one  who  knows  the  Anglican 
Church  from  within,  it  is  painfully 
evident  that  the  very  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  mission,  and  con- 
sequently of  lawful  jurisdiction,  has  almost 
disappeared  both  among  clergy  and  people. 
Curiously  enough,  this  matter  was  a  deep 
trouble  to  me  even  before  I  seriously 
doubted  of  the  validity  of  Anglican 
ordinations.  It  was  clear  who  sent  St. 


Augustine  and  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Ninian; 
it  was  clear  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
apostasy  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  was 
derived  from  a  spiritual  source,  and  that 
source  the  authority  of  the  Universal 
Church,  which  found  its  head  and  centre 
in  the  plenary  authority  possessed  by 
the  Vicar  of  Christ.  Not  a  primate  of 
the  Church  in  England  up  to  Reginald 
Cardinal  Pole,  not  one  of  her  bishops  until 
the  miserable  apostasy  of  Cranmer,  had 
been  consecrated  without  the  explicit 
sanction  of  the  Apostolic  See.  The  bishop 
elect  awaited  the  Briefs  from  Rome  before 
he  received  the  mighty  gift  of  the  sum- 
mum  sacerdotium,  and  by  those  Briefs  his 
mission  was  conferred  and  his  jurisdiction 
assigned.  If  his  consecration  (as  in  the 
case  of  a  translation)  had  already  taken 
place,  his  episcopal  powers  were  suspended 
in  their  exercise  until  he  received  that 
mission  and  jurisdiction.  In  the  mean- 
time he  was  as  a  judge  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  particular  court,  or  a  general 
officer  as  yet  ungazetted  to  a  particular 
command. 

This  was  all  plain  history.  And  now 
came  the  crushing  discovery  that — apart 
from  all  question  of  valid  ordination — 
for  the  last  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
Anglican  bishops  had  not  only  been 
nominated  by  the  Crown  (which  was 
common  enough,  whatever  the  abuse  in 
Mediaeval  and  later  times),  but  that  every 
bishop  had  on  his  appointment  done 
homage,  not  merely  for  the  temporalities 
of  his  See — which  was  tolerable  enough, 
since  he  held  a  barony  "in  fee  simple" 
from  the  Crown, — but  for  the  spiritualities 
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as  well.  He  had,  and  has  still,  to 
acknowledge  that  he  receives  both  from 
the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty.  If 
the  Church  is  a  mere  department  of  the 
State,  like  the  Home  or  Foreign  Office, 
nothing  could  be  more  appropriate.  This 
is  exactly  what  most  English  lawyers 
would  tell  you  that  she  is;  and  this  is 
exactly  what  all  that  is  best  in  the 
Church  of  England  (history  notwithstand-  . 
ing!)  would  tell  you,  with  the  utmost 
fervor  and  denunciatory  vehemence,  that 
she  is  not. 

The  High  Church  theory  is  that  the 
domination  of  Caesar  (i.  e.,  the  British 
Parliament,  or  rather  the  Prime '  Minister 
for  the  time  being- — our  kings  have  now 
nothing  to  do  with  it  except  on  paper)  is 
a  horrible  abuse  thrust  on  the  Church 
by  the  two  vilest  monarchs  that  ever 
wore  the  English  Crown,  and  since  con- 
tinued by  whatever  has  been  the  real 
ruling  power  in  the  State.  It  is  a  curious' 
thing,  if  this  be  so,  that  the  Church 
has  hugged  her  chains  so  contentedly. 
There  have  been,  indeed,  individual 
protests  by  both  clergymen  and  laymen 
of  the  better  kind;  but  I  never  heard 
that  a  parson,  when  nominated  by  the 
Premier  to  a  vacant  See,  refused  to 
do  the  accustomed  homage,  with  all  it 
involves.  Of  course  only  a  thoroughly 
Erastian  bishop  believes  that  he  receives 
mission  from  the  Government.  But  for 
the  rest — where  do  they  get  it? 

I  believe  the  usual  answer  to  this  is 
the  assertion  of  the  essential  autonomy 
of  a  provincial  Church.  I  could  never 
discover  whence  this  extraordinary  theory 
arose.  There  might  be  a  case  for  argu- 
ment, perhaps,  among  those  who  had  no 
sense  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  as  to  the  essential  independence  of 
a  diocese.  But  the  Anglican  idea,  so  far 
as  I  could  ever  make  it  out,  is  that  the 
consent  of  the  rest  of  the  province  gives, 
in  some  occult  way,  both  mission  and 
jurisdiction.  Both  were  possible  after  the 
separation  from  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
Anglicans  would  say,  because  the  power 


to  confer  them  resides  in  the  whole  body 
of  provincial  bishops. 

But  here,  even  granting  the  theory  for 
argument's  sake,  arose  a  fatal  difficulty. 
At  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
bishops  under  Elizabeth  there  was  no 
provincial  authority  existing,  except  that 
of  the  ancient  deprived  hierarchy.  On 
Anglican  principles,  even  supposing  that 
a  valid  form  was  used  for  the  "conse- 
cration" of  Matthew  Parker  (from  whom 
all  Anglicans  derive  their  Orders),  there 
was  not  a  single  diocesan  bishop  in 
England  to  confer  mission  or  jurisdiction. 
The  consecrator,  Barlow  (who,  I  suppose, 
on  the  whole,  probably  was  a  real  bishop), 
had  been  lawfully  deprived,  on  the 
strictest  canonical  grounds,  as  well  as 
by  English  law,  of  his  See  a  number  of 
years  before,  and  never  appointed  to 
another.  Of  the  assisting  prelates,  only 
one  was  a  true  bishop  (Hodgkin,  formerly 
assistant  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  with 
the  title  of  Thetford),  and  he  had  never 
possessed  diocesan  jurisdiction.  The  only 
men  who  could,  on  the  Anglican  theory 
itself,  either  give  mission  or  assign  juris- 
diction were  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  the  other  Catholic  bishops  who, 
with  utter  defiance  of  law  and  sickening, 
hypocritical  pretence  of  legal  process,  had 
been  forcibly  deprived,  and  were  now 
the  prisoners  of  the  State:.  And  if  Matthew 
Parker  had  no  mission  or  jurisdiction, 
assuredly  no  Anglican  bishop  from  that 
time  to  this  has  possessed  them.  There 
is  no  statute  of  limitations  in  things 
divine. 

No  Catholic,  therefore,  can  wonder 
that  the  question  came  on  me  like  a 
thunderclap:  'Even  supposing  I  am  a 
priest,  by  what  right  do  I  minister,  and 
who  gave  me  jurisdiction  to  exercise  my 
office  in  this  particular  parish?'  The 
^nly  answer  could  be,  'The  bishop  who 
appointed  me.'  But  this  merely  removed 
the  difficulty  a  step  farther  back.  On  my 
own  Church's  principles  (unless  I  were  to 
lapse  into  the  grossest  Erastianism),  that 
bishop  ultimately  depended  on  men  who 
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themselves  were  sent  by  no  spiritual  author- 
ity, and  to  whom  no  spiritual  authority 
had  assigned  a  sphere  of  jurisdiction. 

It  would  astonish  Catholics  to  know 
the  extraordinary  anarchy  that  reigns  in 
Anglicanism  as  to  these  things.  I  have 
known  High  Churchmen  as  bad  offenders 
in  this  way  as  any  ultra- Protestant.  The 
immensely  learned  and  much  revered  Dr. 
Pusey  used  to  hear  confessions  all  over 
the  country,  in  sublime  disregard  of  both 
bishops  and  parish  clergy.  I  remember 
one  bishop  coming  into  another's  diocese 
in  defiance  of  the  earnest  request,  and  I 
think  inhibition,  of  his  right  reverend 
brother,  and  ministering  in  a  non-Anglican 
place  of  worship.  Advanced  clergymen 
used  to  confess  people  in  other  dioceses 
and  parishes  without  .  a  thought  of 
"faculties";  this  may  be  better  now,  as 
I  imagine  the  idea  of  jurisdiction  is 
faintly  dawning  on  the  "extreme"  party. 

A  wrong-headed  misapplication  of  the 
ideas  of  mission  and  jurisdiction  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  good  deal  of  the  nonsense 
talked  about  the  "Italian  mission,"  when 
a  certain  kind  of  Anglican  wishes  to 
describe  the  Catholic  Church  in  Great 
Britain.  I  fear  the  late  Archbishop 
Benson  was  responsible  for  the  term.  He 
should  have  known  better.  Of  course 
there  is  a  truth  in  the  description,  as 
unquestionably  St.  Augustine  and  his 
fellow -monks  came,  as  an  "Italian 
mission,"  straight  from  San  Gregorio 
on  the  Coelian  Hill.  But  as  used  in  anti- 
Roman  controversy,  it  is  supposed  to 
connote  an  intrusion  of  foreign  ecclesi- 
astics on  the  ground  occupied  by  St. 
Augustine's  own  foundation! 

Could  anything  be  a  greater  perversion 
of  history?  Does  any  one  seriously  believe 
that  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  our  first 
English  archbishop,  would  have  con- 
demned, as  at  best  mistaken  men,  Nicholas 
Heath,  Edmund  Bonner,  and  the  other 
prelates  of  our  ancient  hierarchy,  and 
declared  for  Matthew  Parker  and  the 
rest  of  the  Elizabethan  crowd  that  were 
their  successors,  in  the  sense  that  a  man 


who  steals  my  property  may  be  called 
my  successor  in  the  possession  of  it? 
Surely  such  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  needs 
only  to  be  stated.  And  yet,  we  have  to 
remember,  on  the  position  of  those  poor 
apostates  depends  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  England  to-day.  The  fact  of 
higher  personal  character  among  most, 
and  comparative  approximation  to  the 
ancient  Faith  in  the  case  of  some,  of 
their  successors  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree,  of  course,  affect  the  official  status 
of  themselves  or  the  body  over  which 
they  theoretically  rule. 

With  the  death  of  Bishop  Goldwell,  of 
St.  Asaph,  at  Rome  in  1585,  the  ancient 
hierarchy — the  succession  of  St.  Augus- 
tine— came  to  an  end,  and  with  it  the 
last  bishop  holding  diocesan  authority. 
It  is  one  of  the  thousand  converging 
witnesses  to  the  need  of  one  supreme 
ruler  in  the  Church,  that  in  such  a  case 
as  this  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  otherwise 
fresh  mission  and  jurisdiction  could  be 
obtained.  They  can  not  be  produced  out 
of  vacancy;  they  can  not  be  derived  from 
any  secular  power;  and  they  must  be 
supplied  from  above,  not  from  below. 
The  Nonconformist  idea  of  the  people 
"calling"  and  bestowing  right  to  minister 
upon  a  "pastor"  (a  term  they  use  with 
very  slight  idea  of  its  real  signification) 
would  reduce  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
the  most  feeble  and  divided  of  democra- 
cies. She  is  a  kingdom,  not  a  democracy; 
and,  as  a  non-Catholic  writer  reminds  us 
in  a  book  that  had  a  considerable  .vogue 
a  generation  ago,*  "a  kingdom  is  no 
metaphor." 

Apart,  then,  from  the  cleavage  that 
separates  the  Catholic  episcopate-  of 
Reginald  Pole  from  the  Tudor  creation  of 
Matthew  Parker  in  their  inherent  char- 
acter, I  came  to  see  that  on  no  ground 
whatever  but  that  of  the  absolute  lordship 
of  the  State  in  spirituals  as  well  as 
temporals  could  a  case  be  made  out  for 
the  new  hierarchy.  Infallibility  in  teaching 
they  dared  not  claim  in  words,  though 

*   "Supernatural   Religion."     Published  anonymously. 
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they  tried  to  act  as  if  they  possessed  it; 
the  sacerdotal  power  they  repudiated  and 
detested,  and  did  their  best  (most  success- 
fully) to  root  out  from  the  new  Establish- 
ment; and  the  power  to  rule  the  flock  of 
Christ  was  evidently  not  theirs,  as  they 
had  never  been  sent  forth  and  given 
jurisdiction  except  by  the  secular  Govern- 
ment. There  was  no  wonder  if  their 
authority,  and  that  of  their  successors, 
became  a  mere  empty  claim,  and  from 
the  very  first  was  impotent  except  as  the 
expression  of  that  civil  law  which  had 
created  it,  and  on  which  it  rested. 

In  fact,  the  Church  of  England  never 
succeeded  in  making  her  own  laws  ob- 
served or  even  respected.  Her  rulers 
have  been  among  the  worst  offenders  in 
this  matter.  They  have  been  willing 
enough  (except  the  very  best  of  them, 
and  those  a  pitiful  number)  to  enforce 
whatever  the  State  enjoined  and  public 
opinion  demanded, — -public  opinion,  that 
is,  of  an  utterly  worthless  type.  Many 
of  them  administered  with  unconcealed 
enjoyment  the  Penal  Laws  against  the 
old  religion.  In  later  days  a  majority  of 
them  have  tried,  and  signally  failed,  to 
crush  the  revival  of  a  higher  faith  and 
practice  in  their  own  communion,  because 
anything  that  savored  of  England's  millen- 
nium of  faith  was  abhorrent  to  the  smug, 
respectable,  materially-minded,  commer- 
cial middle  class.  When  Parliament  altered 
the  marriage  law,  first  by  the  erection  of 
the  divorce  court,  and  then  by  legalizing 
the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  sister- 
in-law,  the  Anglican  bishops  did  not  dare 
to  dispute  the  omnipotence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  sanctioning  what  the 
Church  of  England  declares  to  be  adultery 
and  incest. 

An  influential  school  loves  to  identify 
as  nearly  as  it  can  the  church  and  the 
nation,  and  desires  a  platform  wide  enough 
to  admit  all  conflicting  beliefs — except 
the  Faith  that  St.  Augustine  brought 
from  Rome.  But  of  any  sense  that 
Anglican  laws  are  binding  in  foro  con- 
scienti<z  there  is,  except  among  High 


Churchmen,  none.  Not  only  so,  but  from 
experience  I  know  that  an  honest  attempt 
to  keep  them  as  thus  binding  is  not  the 
way  to  episcopal  favor,  and,  with  the 
majority  of  one's  coreligionists,  causes  the 
would-be  loyal  subject  to  be  regarded  as 
a  freak.  Just  as,  in  order  to  square  non- 
Catholic  Christianity  with  Holy  Scripture, 
the  Bible  has  to  be  in  many  places  ex- 
plained away,  and  whole  books  of  the 
Sacred  Canon  rejected,  so,  in  order  to 
square  popular  (not  the  best  and  most 
honest)  "Anglicanism  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  a  similar  process  has 
to  be  undertaken  with  that  authoritative 
manual. 

A  learned  and  much  respected  dignitary 
of  the  Established  Church*  was  reported 
to  have  said  in  a  public  speech  that  "the 
Church  of  England  was  a  self-going 
concern."  He  meant,  no  doubt,  that 
any  deference  to  the  rest  of  Christendom 
as  regards  either  belief  or  practice  was 
wholly  superfluous;  and  undoubtedly  this 
is  the  idea  of  the  self-sufficient  and  ex- 
tremely ignorant  average  Englishman. 
How  a  man  with  any  real  learning  could 
commit  himself  to  so  parlous  a  contra- 
diction of  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  inexplicable,  unless,  indeed — 
as  in  this  particular  case  was  quite  pos- 
sible— it  was  said  with  a  strong  spice  of 
mordant  humor. 

What  is  certain  is  that,  as  a  department 
of  the  State,  the  Church  of  England  has 
certainly  "gone,"  but  the  momentum  has 
been  supplied  by  prime  ministers  and 
Acts  of  Parliament;  and  that,  as  a 
spiritual  society,  she  has  signally  failed 
to  go  at  all.  She  has  had  men  of  great 
piety  and  great  intellectual  power,  and 
individual  works  of  charity  and  devotion; 
but  of  the  corporate  life  that  manifests 
itself  in  unity  of  ideal  and  belief,  of 
purpose  and  energy,  throughout  the 
Catholic  Church,  she  knows  nothing  what- 
ever. Two  Catholics  meet  each  other,  say, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Sahara  or  at  the 
North  Pole,  and  both  know  exactly  what 

*  The  late  Bishop  Creighton,  of  London. 
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each  other  believes,  and  what  both  must 
do  to  save  their  souls;  each  has  the 
same  ideal  of  life,  each  looks  up  to  the 
same  authority.  Two  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  encounter  each  other 
in  the  same  weird  solitudes,  and  have 
not,  of  necessity,  the  slightest  idea  of 
each  other's  religion,  or  if  either  has 
anything  really  worth  calling  a  religion 
at  all.  In  neither  of  these  supposititious 
cases  need  we  assume  that  the  travellers 
are  either  good  or  bad  men  according 
to  their  lights;  there  is  simply  in  the 
one  case  a  standard,  absolute  and  in- 
variable; in  the  other,  a  mere  welter  of 
conflicting  opinions,  or  an  absence  of 
definite  opinion  of  any  kind  whatever. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Angli- 
canism, whether  established  or  unestab- 
lished,  fails  entirely  to  secure  the  obedience 
of  her  children.  Her  rulers  themselves 
are  not  men  under  authority;  they  have 
not  learned  to  obey;  and  the  very  laws 
which  one  bishop  would  desire  to  enforce, 
his  brother  in  the  next  diocese  looks  upon 
as  survivals  of  Mediaeval  superstition,  or 
plague-spots  of  Protestant  heresy,  as  the 
case  may  be.  We  can  imagine  what 
chaotic  tumult  would  arise  if  a  Puritan- 
minded  bishop  were  nowadays  to  attempt 
to  enforce,  e.  g. : 

(i)  The  direction  in  the  Communion 
service  which  forbids  its  celebration  unless 
the  minister  knows  there  will  be  at  least 
three  persons  to  receive  Communion. 
(2)  The  prohibition  of  reservation  of 
the  consecrated  bread  for  communicating 
the  sick.  (3)  The  preaching  of  a  sermon 
or  reading  of  a  homily  at  every  Com- 
munion service.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  High  Church  bishop  were  to  insist 
on  every  parson  in  his  diocese,  e.  g. : 
(i)  Reciting  the  daily  Office  in  Dublic  or 
private.  (2)'  "  Moving "  every  person  who 
is  seriously  ill  to  sacramental  confession; 
and,  after  a  good  confession,  pronouncing 
the  absolution  provided  in  the  form  for 
"The  Visitation  of  the  Sick."  (3)  Exhort- 
ing all  intending  to  receive  Communion 
to  go  to  confession  if  their  conscience  is 


troubled,  as  provided  in  the  exhortation 
ordered  to  be  read  "when  the  minister 
giveth  warning  of  the  Communion."  Yet 
these  six  points  are  plain  enough  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  no  one 
man  would  dream  of  either  enforcing  or 
observing  a  1  of  them. 

I  might  take  one  more  point,  because 
it  is  laid  down  with  especial  insistence; 
and  yet,  except  among  the  most  intellectu- 
ally conscientious  and  spiritually  earnest 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
a  dead  letter.  I  mean  the  rules  as  to 
fasting  and  abstinence.  The  table  of  the 
days  on  which  one  or  both  of  these  are 
enjoined  is  in  substance  the  same  as  our 
own,  only  considerably  more  extensive, 
as  it  represents  (with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions) the  English  observance  of  the 
early  sixteenth  century.  There  is  a  special 
order  in  the  Communion  service  that, 
on  the  preceding  Sunday,  the  minister  is 
to  give  notice  of  every  fast  day.  In  part 
at  least  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  observance 
of  these  days  was  enforced  by  the  State 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  fish  trade!  And 
until  the  almost  entire  collapse  of  all 
religion  in  England  after  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  and  still  more  after  the  Hanoverian 
accession  in  1714,  the  old  tradition  lin- 
gered on. 

The  Tractarian  revival  of  the  last  cen- 
tury brought  back  what  was  best  in  the 
Established  Church  to  an  observance  of 
this  discipline,  which  would  now  seem 
terribly  severe;  and  hundreds  of  Anglican 
parsons  and  laymen  now  follow  the 
present  Catholic  regulations.  But,  taking 
Anglicanism  as  a  whole,  the  very  idea  of 
obedience  and  self-discipline  in  this  way 
is  either  ignored  or  scoffed  at.  Monsignor 
Benson,  in  his  "Confessions  of  a  Convert," 
tells  us  that  he  never  remembers  even  the 
Friday  abstinence  being  observed  at  Truro 
or  Lambeth;  and  yet  Archbishop  Benson 
was  a  High  Churchman,  and  took,  it  was 
believed,  Laud  as  his  model.  At  the  time 
of  my  own  ordination,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  two  or  three  of  us,  who 
looked  on  the  Anglican  rules  as  something 
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to  be  loyally  followed,  managed  to  observe 
the  Ember  Friday  and  Saturday. 

And  the  lack  of  all  discipline  went  side 
by  side  with  the  most  absurd  rigidity. 
At  one  time  a  friend  of  mine  used  to 
"proof"  the  sheets  of  an  ecclesiastical 
kalendar  as  an  act  of  friendliness  to  the 
compiler,  who  also  sought  my  help  in  a 
similar  way.  For  some  years  everything 
was  quite  reasonable,  from  our  own  point 
of  view;  but  the  good  man  suddenly  got 
bitten  with  an  unaccountable  but  quite 
hopeless  conviction  that  the  strictest 
Mediaeval  rules  as  to  fasting  were  still 
binding  on  us — I  suppose  because  no 
formal  Anglican  pronouncement  had  re- 
leased us.  He  insisted  that  every  Friday 
in  the  year  (even  in  Paschaltide)  and  the 
Rogation  Days  were  strict  fasts,  and  his 
kalendar  became  a  real  terror  to  study. 
If  the  question  had  been  brought  before 
the  bishops  or  the  Houses  of  Convocation, 
by  those  who  were  honestly  anxious  for 
guidance,  it  was  obvious  that  the  result 
would  have  been  futile;  for  any  pro- 
nouncement would  have  bound  nobody, 
and  would  have  been  made  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  real  merits  of  the  question. 

I  have  merely  mentioned  this  one 
detail  as  an  illustration  of  the  entire  lack 
of  discipline  in  my  former  ecclesiastical 
surroundings.  Here  and  there  a  bishop 
aims  at  better  things,  as  when  the  present 
Bishop  of  London  dispenses  his  diocese 
from  most  of  the  Lenten  observance; 
but  his  dispensations  affect  only  a  hand- 
ful of  clergy  and  laity;  the  average 
Anglican  looks  on  him  for  this  praise- 
worthy action,  as  either  a  "Romanizer" 
or  an  amiable  and  somewhat  eccentric 
gentleman.  The  spirit  of  subordination — 
of  the  Apostolic  injunction,  "Obey  your 
prelates"  (Heb.,  xiii,  17), — has  vanished 
from  the  State-founded  body  that  pos- 
sesses the  churches  and  enjoys  the 
revenues  of  the  old  Ecclesia  Anglicana. 

And  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Where 
there  is  no  ultimate  authority,  no  unity 
in  belief  or  practice,  no  certainty  of  faith; 
where  Mary  has  been  dethroned  and  dis- 


honored for  many  generations;  where  the 
supreme  pastorate  of  Peter  has  been  re- 
jected with  insult  and  blasphemy;  where, 
even  on  the  theory  of  a  self-sufficient, 
autonomous  provincial  Church,  there  has 
been  an  utter  end  both  to  mission  and 
jurisdiction,  —  where  all  this  has  been, 
and  is  to-day,  how  can  we  look  for  dis- 
cipline or  subordination? 

Vir  obediens  loquetur  victor  iam.  (Prov., 
xxi,  28.)  But  how  can  there  be  obedience 
where  Christ  has  not  given  the  right  to 
rule  ? 


The  Maker  of  Wax  Flowers. 
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VIII. 

ND  so  came  another  thunderclap 
upon  that  dwelling,  as  Marcia 
sat  there  endeavoring  to  initiate 
Susanna  into  the  mysteries  of 
wool  work.  The  serving  woman  was  in 
high  good  humor;  for  her  eyes  had  not 
been  idle,  and  a  certain  native  wit  which 
lurked  behind  her  slowness  informed  her 
that  matters  were  going  as  she  would 
have  them  go  between  Marcia  and  her 
young  master, — that  her  dream,  which 
had  at  first  appeared  wild  and  Utopian, 
might  at  some  time  be  realized. 

"Ach,  but  he  is,  then,  kind  and  good 
to  his  mother!  And  a  son  like  that  will 
be  some  day  a  good  husband." 

But  Marcia  responded  irrelevantly,  by 
some  remark  concerning  the  wools. 

"And  he  is  a  pretty  gentleman,  and  so 
full  of  the  learning  of  books." 

To  which  Marcia  replied  only  by  the 
smile  which  spread  in  sheer  mischief, 
and  perhaps  delight,  over  her  whole 
countenance. 

"Well,"  she  observed,  laughing,  "he 
tcan  not  make  raised  paste  like  our  Su- 
sanna, nor  wool  work,  nor — 

"Ach,  no!"  said  Susanna,  in  disgust. 
"That  will  be  for  the  fr-ow  which  he 
will  bring  home  some  day." 

At    which    point    Marcia    discontinued 
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the  conversation — which,  indeed  was  more 
rudely  interrupted,  by  the  sudden  arrival, 
like  a  bolt  from  a  clear  sky,  of  an  emissary 
of  the  law!  His  mission  was  to  summon 
to  the  court,  two  weeks  from  that  day — 
at  its  next  session,  in  fact,  — •  Mistress 
Marcia  Honan,  who  had  "insolently  and 
devilishly  defied  the  law  by  continuing  to 
practise  the  corruptions  and  superstitions 
of  Rome,  even  to  instilling  those  diabolic 
doctrines  into  the  minds  of  her  young 
pupils,  having  in  her  possession  idolatrous 
objects,  and  continuing  to  teach  after 
she  had  been  ordered  to  desist."  The 
official  further  attached,  by  authority  of 
the  law,  all  such  materials  for  work — 
wax,  silken  and  woolen  threads — as  he 
could  find  in  that  apartment. 

When  he  had  gone,  Marcia  turned  a 
wan  and  woful  countenance  upon  the 
terrified  but  at  the  same  time  indignant 
and  distressed  Susanna. 

"Well,  my  dear  pupil,"  she  said,  "you 
may  take  no  more  lessons.  And  that  is, 
in 'fact,  the  last  of  me  and  of  my  school." 

"Ach,"  Susanna  cried,  "but  it  is  horrid, 
and  such  doings  so  wicked!" 

Her  vocabulary  was  limited.  She  could 
express  no  more.  But  Marcia  said 
suddenly : 

"And  I  am  now  aware,  Susanna,  how 
it  has  been  brought  about,  and  who  is 
the  author  of  all  the  mischief  that  has 
befallen.  It  comes  from  Carolyn  Van 
Zandt.  It  is  to  her  alone  I  have  con- 
versed of  my  religious  belief,  and  did 
rashly  permit  her  to  see  my  objects  of 
piety." 

"And  also  she  fears,"  cried  Susanna, 
shrewdly,  "that  you  have  taken  from 
her  that  which  she  covets  most!" 

But  to  that  Marcia  would  not,  of 
course,  agree,  nor  pretend  to  be  aware  of 
her  humble  friend's  meaning;  though,  as 
in  a  flash  of  light,  she  remembered  the 
glance  which  Carolyn  had  cast  upon  her 
when  she  met  her  walking  with  Van 
Aarnum,  and  the  despiteful  words  which 
she  had  said. 

It  was  once  more  Susanna's  mission  to 


bring  home  to  the  Van  Aarnum  dwelling 
the  news  of  the  disaster  which  had  be- 
fallen the  teacher  of  flowers.  Susanna's 
young  Mynheer  listened  in  silence,  his 
face  paling,  and  his  agitation  displaying 
itself  by  a  quick  walk  up  and  down  the 
room.  It  stabbed  him  as  with  a  sharp 
knife  to  think  of  the  insult  of  that  visit 
from  the  officer  of  the  law,  which  Marcia 
would  meet  as  he  could  fancy,  denying 
nothing  and  pleading  for  no  favor.  And 
all  the  time,  in  the  background,  were 
those  worse  things  to  come, — the  appear- 
ance before  the  court,  a  target  for  many 
a  mean  and  envious  pair  of  eyes,  such  as 
Susanna  had  let  him  see  in  her  brief 
reference  to  Carolyn  Van  Zandt — "the 
viper,"  as  she  called  her, — and  the  sentence 
that  might  be  pronounced  Of  imprison- 
ment or  banishment.  Banishment!  The 
thought  brought  with  it  a  new  pang. 
That  might  mean  that  the  girl  would  have 
to  go  away  whither  he  might  not  follow. 
Nor,  as  matters  stood,  could  he  materially 
help  her.  There  was  an  alternative  which 
occurred  to  him,  but  would  she  be  willing 
to  accept  it?  At  least  he  was  determined 
that  she  should  have  the  option. 

He  mounted  the  stairs  to  his  mother's 
room,  whither  Susanna  had  already  pre- 
ceded him  with  news  of  all  that  had 
occurred.  When  she  had  withdrawn,  he 
took  his  place  beside  the  invalid  chair, 
the  occupant  whereof  was  so  full  of 
generous  wrath,  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion that  she  could  scarcely  find  voice 
to  speak. 

"So  infamous,"  she  cried,  "so  mon- 
strous! Oh,  shall  not  some  one  interfere 
to  stop  it?" 

"Little  mother,"  the  son  said,  "be 
calm.  Such  excitement  may  prove  harmful 
to  you.  I  have  thought  of  a  means, 
though  I  know  not  how  the  young  lady 
may  regard  it.  But,  first,  it  would  please 
me  to  have  your  approval." 

"You  have  it  for  any  means  that 
may  procure  her  help." 

"For  any  means,"  Arnold  said  slowly, — • 
"any  means  without  restriction?" 
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For  the  first  time  the  mother  stopped 
and  looked  fixedly  at  her  son,  and  the 
agitation  by  which  he  was  shaken  became 
apparent  to  her. 

"What  is,  then,  your  plan?"  she  in- 
quired very  quietly. 

"I  will  propose  marriage  to  her." 

There  was  dead  silence  in  the  room, 
while  all  the  years  loomed  up  before  the 
mother's  eyes,  as  distinct  as  if  they  had 
been  personages  instead  of  epochs.  She 
saw  her  son  as  an  infant,  a  boy,  a  youth 
just  grown  to  manhood  and  putting  on 
the  habiliments  of  a  man,  but  hers, — 
always  hers.  And  now  it  was  his  purpose 
to  divide  that  allegiance  with  a  stranger. 
Something  rose  up  and  threatened  for 
an  instant  to  choke  her;  for  the  aged 
heart  was  incapable  of  bearing  too  much 
strain.  She  could  neither  speak  nor  take 
her  eyes  from  the  beloved  face.  But  the 
innate  justice  and  generosity  of  the  woman 
triumphed.  What  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  seek  a  wife,  and  also,  from 
his  temperament  and  character,  that  he 
should  seek  to  please  himself?  She  was 
able  to  appreciate,  too,  the  nobility  of 
her  son's  thought,  seeking  to  place  himself 
as  a  shield  between  the  young  woman 
and  what  was  likely  to  befall  her;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  attractive  per- 
sonality and  lovable  qualities  of  the  girl, 
a  moment  obscured,  rose  up  to  plead 
her  cause. 

"My  good  and  loving  son,"  the  old 
voice  said,  "your  mother's  blessing  will 
rest  upon  whatever  you  may  do.  But — 
is  this  feeling  for  the  girl  pity  alone,  or 
shall  it  be  something  more?" 

A  wave  of  color  swept  into  the  man's 
face,  and  there  was  in  his  tone  the 
unmistakable  thrill  of  real  passion  as  he 
answered : 

"In  the  face  of  high  heaven  I  can  swear, 
little  mother,   that  it  is  real  love,   which 
for  the  first   time   I   feel." 
.    The  mother  smothered  a  sigh. 

"Go  to  her  then,  and  save  her  as  the 
Father  above  may  direct." 

"I    shall    save    her,"    the    son    said, — 


"or  endeavor   so    to  do,   if  only  she  will 
consent." 

"Ah,  she  has  not,  then,  spoken?" 
inquired  the  mother. 

"Not  by  word  nor  sign,  and  therefore 
am  I  afraid  to  go  and  put  such  a  question 
to  her." 

The  old  woman  smiled,  all  the  mother 
love  illuminating  her  aged  and  wrinkled 
face. 

"Be  not  afraid,"  she  urged.  "So  good 
a  woman  must  love  so  good  a  man." 

This  was  not  precisely  the  philosophy 
of  everyday  experience;  but  Arnold 
suffered  himself  to  be  cheered  thereby 
as  he  took  his  way  to  the  dwelling  in 
Garden  Street,  where  he  saw  that  the 
sign  had  been  forcibly  removed  from 
the  window. 

IX. 

For  the  second  time  Mynheer  Van 
Aarnum  found  himself  within  that  little 
room,  changed  in  one  important  respect, 
since  that  lovely  glow  of  color,  the  dainty 
or  rich  materials,  had  vanished  as  if  by 
magic,  and  all  was  dull  and  colorless. 
Marcia  rose,  pale  and  grave,  to  receive 
him;  though  there  was  a  courage  and 
nobility  in  her  aspect  that  touched  him 
more  than  ever. 

"I  have  heard  from  Susanna,"  the 
visitor  began,  ignoring  all  forms  of  cere- 
mony, "and  I  came  here  at  once." 

"It  is  most  kind  of  you,"  Marcia 
replied  vaguely,  wondering  what  his 
intention  might  be. 

"I  am  most  desirous  of  rendering  you 
assistance,"  he  said,  halting  in  his  speech 
from  unwonted  embarrassment,  "in  the 
distress  occasioned  by  these  infamous  laws 
that  foreigners  have  made  to  disgrace 
our  New  Amsterdam." 

Marcia  shook  her  head. 

"Nevertheless,"  she  said,  "there  is  little 
you  can  do." 

"I  have  some  power  and  influence  in 
this  Colony,  which  my  fathers  so  long 
have  served!"  the  young  man  replied.  "I 
would  wish  to  use  it  for  your  benefit." 

As  Marcia,  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
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watched  him,  perhaps  some  premonition 
of  his  meaning  troubled  the  still  air  of 
the  room. 

"You  can  yourself  perceive,"  she  said 
seriously,  "the  objections  to  your  inter- 
vention." 

"Not  in  the  way  I  mean,"  Arnold  burst 
forth  impetuously.  "I  can  not  tell  how 
it  may  appear  to  you,  since  you  have 
been  at  pains  to  discourage  all  attentions 
from  me.  But  it  seems  clear  that  some 
of  your  difficulties  may  be  solved,  while 
giving  me  great  happiness,  if  you  will 
but  consider  my  offer  of  marriage." 

"An  offer  of  marriage?"  echoed  Marcia, 
while  the  young  man  went  hastily  on: 

"As  my  wife  it  will  be  difficult  for  them 
to  proceed  against  you;  or,  if  they  do, 
at  least  we  shall  stand  together." 

"Oh,  this  is  noble,  generous!"  exclaimed 
Marcia,  her  voice  half  choked  with  con- 
flicting emotions.  "But  I  can  not  allow 
you  to  sacrifice  yourself,  your  prospects, — 
to  bring  trouble  upon  your  mother  and 
all,  for  an  emotion  of  pity — 

"An  emotion  of  love,"  interrupted  Van 
Aarnum,  "which  makes  the  very  thought 
of  evil  befalling  you  intolerable.  It  would 
shut  out  the  very  sunlight  from  the  sky 
if  you  were  to  go  hence." 

The  force  of  his  emotion  for  an  instant 
checked  utterance,  but  he  held  out  both 
hands  imploringly. 

"Marcia,  Marcia,  in  pity  to  me,  and 
for  the  love  I  bear  you,  give  me  the 
right  to  protect  you!" 

But  Marcia  dominated  and  held  him 
back,  as  it  were,  while  she  spoke  in  low, 
even  tones. 

"Consider,"  she  said,  "that  the  very 
charge  upon  which  I  am  summoned  to 
the  court  must  separate  us.  A  Catholic 
In  my  heart  ancj  soul,  I  dare  not  regard 
favorably  the  suit  of  an  outsider." 

"Marcia,"  answered  the  man  in  a 
voice  so  full  of  tenderness  that  she  feared 
least  it  might  imperil  her  resolution, 
"have  you  perchance  read  that  passage 
in  the  Scriptures,  'Thy  people  shall  be 
my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.'?" 


The  girl  glanced  at  him  quickly,  as  if 
to  catch  his  meaning. 

"Nor  is  this  a  passing  fancy,"  Arnold 
continued.  "I  have  long  turned  in  disgust 
from  religion  as  it  is  practised  here,  and 
which,  alas!  even  in  the  once  free  Colony 
of  Maryland  consists  but  of  hatred  and 
intolerance.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to 
have  acquaintance  in  these  latter  years 
with  some  of  the  Fathers  in  that  State, 
and  to  witness  the  straits  to  which 
they  are  reduced  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry  by  fanatical  laws.  I  am  willing 
to  embrace  your  Faith,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  procure  the  performance  of  our 
marriage  ceremony  by  a  Catholic  priest 
who,  in  disguise,  has  come  hither  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Post.  I  was  able  to  recognize 
him  at  a  glance,  having  met  him  years 
ago;  and  I  harve  also  informed  myself 
where  he  is  in  hiding." 

Thus  the  barriers  which  Marcia  had 
been  striving  to  erect  between  herself 
and  this  man  were  being  thrown  down, 
providentially,  as  it  could  not  but  seem; 
while  her  heart  was  being  drawn  to  him  so 
powerfully  that  it  appeared  as  if  she  could 
no  longer  have  the  strength  to  deny  his 
suit.  She  made,  however,  a  final  objection. 

"But  your  mother?" 

"She  has  begged  me  to  give  you  her 
blessing  and  her  dear  love,"  the  young 
man  said,  "and  will  open  wide  her  arms 
to  receive  her  daughter." 

The  tears  which  the  girl  could  no  longer 
restrain  began  to  course  down  her  cheeks, 
to  the  great  distress  of  that  ardent  lover, 
who  begged  her  not  to  weep,  since  all 
might  be  happily  arranged  if  only  she 
would  take  pity  on  him. 

"Take  pity  upon  you!"  said  Marcia, 
impulsively.  "Oh,  it  will  be  a  most  blessed 
way  out  of  my  difficulties,  if  only  it  may 
not  seem  like  shifting  my  cares  and 
troubles  to  other  shoulders."  She  paused 
an  instant,  because  of  the  pleading  look 
that  came  into  his  face.  "Nor  shall  you 
give  all,  since  I  will  return  love  for  love 
from  this  time  forward  and  forever." 

"Then   is   the   sky   blue   and   the   sun 
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shining,  no  matter  what  may  befall!" 
cried  Arnold  joyfully.  "And  I  will  seek 
out  this  very  day  the  missionary  lest  the 
Pennsylvania  Post  that  has  brought  him 
hither,  may  likewise  take  him  away  again. 
Therefore,  my  love,  we  must  make  haste 
in  securing  his  services!"  , 
X. 

Now,  all  that  matter  made  a  nine 
days'  wonder  in  the  city  of  Manhattan: 
though  it  was  not  publicly  known,  because 
of  the  peril  in  which  it  would  place  him 
and  them,  that  a  venerable  Jesuit  from 
Pennsylvania,  long  a  missionary  in  those 
Colonies,  had  united  Marcia  Honan  to 
Arnold  Van  Aarnum  in  the  sacred  bonds 
of  marriage.  To  gain  the  requisite  legal 
sanction,  it  had  been  necessary  for  the 
young  couple  to  go  before  a  civil  func- 
tionary, who  might  tie*  the  legal  knot, 
and  so  proclaim  Marcia  Honan  to  the 
world  as  Frow  Van  Aarnum. 

But  many  tales  were  told,  in  all  the 
talk  that  followed  upon  that  marriage 
ceremony,  of  how  Mynheer  Van  Aarnum 
had  previously  dashed  into  the  council 
chamber,  on  the  authority  of  his  father's 
name  and  influence,  and  had  denounced 
the  laws  of  intolerance  that  had  of  late 
been  made  to  the  detriment  of  his  country. 
He  had,  moreover,  applied  to  the  Governor, 
who,  though  active  in  making  those 
fanatical  laws,  was,  nevertheless,  and 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  my  Lady 
Bellomont,  enabled  to  quash  the  indict- 
ment against  Marcia.  So,  to  the  exceeding 
joy  of  Susanna  Brett,  who  thus  saw 
accomplished  her  heart's  desire;  to  the 
quiet  contentment  of  the  elder  Frow  Van 
Aarnum,  to  the  abounding  happiness  of 
Arnold  himself,  and  to  the  furious  rage 
of  Carolyn  Van  Zandt,  who  realized  that 
she  had  but  hastened  the  event  against 
which  she  had  struggled,  Marcia  Honan 
became  part  and  parcel  of  the  Van  Aarnum 
household.  There  she  exercised  her  charm- 
ing accomplishments  solely  for  her  own 
delectation  .and  that  of  a  circle  of  friends, 
which  included  many  of  her  former  pupils. 

(The  End.) 


The  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


BY    GABRIEL    FRANCIS    POWERS. 


H  had  been  told  of  the  spot 
°n  °ne  °f  the  hills  overlooking 
the  river,  that  from  it,  across 

1          r 

a  trace -work  of  ancient  oak 
boughs,  might  be  seen  the  shining  plane 
of  water,  and  the  stark  Palisades  misty 
against  the  west.  The  place  was  a  little 
difficult  to  find;  but  one  reached  it 
at  last,  on  an  elevation,  majestic  trees 
shading  the  green  slopes  around  it,  and 
all  the  foliages  and  grass  wind-swept  and 
murmurous.  The  house  is  one  of  those 
venerable  old  Hudson  River  mansions, 
traditional  in  their  day,  but  from  which 
the  lordly  race  of  tenure  has  departed  to 
more  fashionable  haunts.  The  front  door 
and  vestibule  open  upon  a  rather  sombre 
hall,  noble  and  of  fine  proportions,  with 
a  great  staircase  and  floor  of  lustrous 
wood. 

One  -feels  immediately  a  sort  of  ap- 
propriateness in  the  setting,  and  a  rela- 
tion between  the  surroundings  and  the 
figures  standing  in  that  hall.  Here  is 
another  family  in  possession, — a  family 
dating  back  to  the  days  of  aristocratic 
France;  and  theirs  is  a  nobility  of  the 
highest  kind — the  faith  in  an  ideal,  and 
unswerving  loyalty  thereto.  There  are 
Guards  of  Honor  of  all  kinds  and  for  all 
princes.  On  the  hill  by  the  Hudson,  a 
Guard  has  been  set  up  that  keeps  its 
incessant  watches,  night  and  day,  around 
its  Kucharistic  King.  The  same  sense  of 
awe  and  joy  came  over  us  as  once  before 
when  we  learned  that  under  one  roof,  in 
a  quiet  corner  of  Old  England,  the  sanc- 
tuary lamp  was  burning,  and  that  it  had 
never  been  once  extinguished  from  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  to  our  own  day.  No 
wonder  the  young  sons  and  daughters  of 
that  house,  though  not  rich  in  worldly 
goods,  modest  of  bearing  and  apparel, 
yet  walk  their  ways  with  beautiful, 
radiant  visages  like  to  the  faces  of  those 
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who    have    seen    visions    and   remember. 

In  the  house  by  the  Hudson,  up  and 
down  the  ancient  staircase,  figures  were 
moving  with  the  swift,  soundless  motion 
of  spiritual  presences,  with  faces  joyous 
as  those  of  the  English  children  of 
martyrs,  and  similar  perhaps  to  those 
mystic  beings  Jacob  saw, — angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  the  ladder  of 
his  dreams.  The  garb  struck  us  as  strange 
at  first,  different  as  it  was  from  any  relig- 
ious habit  we  knew:  a  black  tunic  with 
a  scapular  of  white  wool,  and  veil  of  the 
same  creamy  hue  worn  low  upon  the  head. 
(The  Sisters  who  were  passing  to  their 
"Adoration"  donned  white  mantles.)  It 
is  interesting  to  learn  that  this  "devout 
habit,"  as  an  early  chronicler  calls  it,  was 
devised  by  the  first  Dominican  Cardinal, 
Hugo  of  Saint-Cher,  for  the  use  of  the 
Fathers  of  Mount  Carmel  when  they 
were  preparing  to  come  to  Europe.  The 
Cardinal  proposed  to  use  for  them  the 
Dominicans'  colors,  reversed,  however,  in 
each  article  of  apparel, — black  where  the 
Dominicans  have  white,  and  white  where 
the  Dominicans  have  black.  Innocent  IV. 
did  not  adopt  the  Cardinal's  suggestion, 
so  the  habit  remained  unused  until  Father 
Anthony,  their  venerable  founder,  took 
possession  of  it  for  the  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  dress 
of  the  Sisters  is  the  shield  of  silver,  finely 
chased,  which  they  wear  upon  the  right 
arm  and  over  the  heart.  It  bears  for 
charge  the  Host  in  the  monstrance,  sur- 
rounded by  a  glory,  and  a  motto  reads 
around  it,  "Praised  be  the  Most  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar."  This  badge  takes 
one  back  to  the  early  years  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred, when,  in  many  countries  of  Europe 
(in  Italy  the  custom  holds  still  in  the 
families  of  princes),  retainers  wore,  besides 
the  livery  in  heraldic  colors,  a  silver 
shield  with  the  arms  of  their  lord  upon 
the  right  arm  and  on  the  left  breast  of 
the  coat.  In  the  old  days  the  emblem 
stood  for  the  double  service  of  action  and 
of  love;  so  for  the  Sisters,  too.  And  for 


them  it  means  furthermore  the  double 
stamp  of  the  Bridegroom's  signet  in  the 
Canticle,  "Put  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy 
heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thy  arm." 

Needless  to  say,  the  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  have  perpetual  adora- 
tion for  their  principal  end  and  object. 
They  were  founded  for  this  express  pur- 
pose; they  were  the  first  Order  founded 
for  it;  and  they  are  really  and  truly,  by 
all  their  prayers,  exercises,  and  practices, 
continually  and  uninterruptedly  devoted 
to  the  sacred  Mystery  of  the  Altar.  A 
question  has  been  raised  regarding  the 
Sisters'  priority  in  this  matter  of  perpetual 
adoration,  for  the  reason  that  the  Bene- 
dictine Sisters,  under  Sister  Mechtilda, 
began  the  practice  in  1654,  while  the 
Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  did  not 
obtain  the  reserve  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
until  1659.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Father  Anthony,  their  founder,  had  begun 
to  plan  their  organization  twenty  years 
earlier — about  1639,  — and  was  crossed 
and  held  back  by  innumerable  and  incred- 
ible difficulties  and  opposition ;  and  Sister 
Mechtilda's  work  was  not  even  projected 
until  1651.  Apart  from  the  issue  of 
priority,  it  should  be  observed  (and  the 
point  is  extremely  important)  that  the 
Benedictine  community  were  taking  up 
the  adoration  as  a  work  within  a  work, 
whilst  the  Order  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment was  founded  for  this  exclusive  pur- 
pose, and  had  the  Holy  Eucharist  for  its 
sole,  supreme  end  and  object.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  over  sixteen  hundred  years 
had  passed  since  the  institution  of  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament,  and  each  succeeding 
century  had  left  imperishable  monuments 
of  its  faith  in  and  veneration  of  this 
adorable  mystery,  but  not  one,  not  even 
the  thirteenth  with  its  impassioned  love 
and  prostrate  adoration  of  the  Eucharist, 
had  conceived  of  an  Order  devoting  itself 
wholly  and  entirely  to  its  worship. 

In  1 60 1  Father  Anthony  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  (Antoine  Le  Quieu)  was  born 
in  Paris.  His  father  had  been  a  brilliant 
lawyer,  and  the  son  distinguished  himself 
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by  his  remarkable  gifts  as  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Paris.  From  childhood 
he  had  shown  a  strong  inclination  to 
asceticism,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  resolved  to  break  definitely  with  the 
world  and  to  enter  the  Order  of  St. 
Dominic.  Even  as  a  novice  he  was  deeply 
impressed  with  amazement  and  regret  as 
he  reflected  that  in  the  vast  Catholic 
Church,  with  its  innumerable  Orders  and 
Congregations  supplying  every  known 
need,  there  was  not  one  instituted  in 
honor  of  the  God  of  the  Eucharist,  who 
seemed  to  him  the  centre  and  focus  of 
all  worship.  He  began  by  founding  an 
association  of  secular  priests  who  were  to 
become  adorers,  and  to  propagate  in  every 
way  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament; 
then  in  1631,  being  but  thirty  years  old 
himself,  he  brought  together  a  few  pious 
women  who  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
his  Order  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Their 
work  was  so  little  understood  that  every 
mark  of  contempt  and  derision  was 
showered  upon  them,  while  their  estab- 
lishment was  hampered  in  every  possible 
way.  Father  Anthony,  absorbed  by  his 
apostolate  of  preaching — an  apostolate  so 
arduous  to  himself  and  so  fruitful  to 
others  that  he  converted  whole  towns  and 
populations,  and  miracles  were  of  quite 
frequent  occurrence  during  his  missions, — 
Father  Anthony,  nevertheless,  wrote  fre- 
quently to  his  spiritual  daughters,  to  try 
to  keep  up  their  courage  under  the  perse- 
cution they  were  enduring,  and  to  foster 
this  undertaking,  which  of  all  others  was 
dearest  to  his  heart. 

The  Bishop  of  Marseilles  erected  them 
at  length  as  a  simple  Congregation,  and 
in  the  official  document  of  the  purchase 
of  their  house  gave  them  for  the  first 
time  their  beautiful  and  touching  name 
of  "Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament." 
Innocent  XI.  issued  a  brief  in  their  favor; 
and  Innocent  XII.  formally  recognized 
them  as  a  cloistered  religious  Order,  to 
which  he  granted  the  privilege  of  solemn 
vows.  Father  Anthony  permitted  the 
Sisters  to  take  up  teaching  as  a  secondary 


object,  but  they  were  never  to  forget  that 
their  first  object  was  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  upon  the  altar;  and  the  children 
they  trained  were  to  be  mad  2,  above  all 
else,  lovers  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Father  Anthony  died  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity  in  1676.  Detractors  had  said: 
"Wait  until  he  dies  and  then  you  will 
see  what  will  happen  to  the  Sisters." 
What  happened  when  he  died  was  that 
the  Sisters  began  to  multiply  and  spread, 
and  to  understand  that  the  powerful 
prayer  of  their  father  was  being  heard 
now  before  God. 

They  had  been  in  existence  over  a 
hundred  years,  and  had  a  number  of  houses 
throughout  Southern  France,  when  the 
Revolution  broke  forth.  At  the  head  of 
the  convent  of  Bollene,  a  picturesque  old 
town  in  the  foothills  of  the  Alps,  was 
the  Rev.  Mother  Mary  Madgalen  de  la 
Fare,  a  woman  of  rank  and  great  talents, 
but  greater  still  in  holiness.  Priests  and 
nuns  were  being  hounded  out  of  France 
or  thrown  into  the  foulest  prisons.  On 
the  i3th  of  October,  1792,  the  Sisters 
at  Bollene  were  ordered  to  evacuate  their 
convent,  and  Mother  de  la  Fare  stood  at 
the  door  watching  them  file  out,  thirty- 
,  one  in  number.  As  the  last  crossed  the 
threshold,  her  anguish  was  so  great  she 
fell  fainting  to  the  ground.  They  took 
a  little  house  in  the  town,  and  were  living 
there,  cramped  and  in  discomfort,  when 
the  civil  authorities,  thinking  it  was  due 
to  Mother  de  la  Fare's  influence  that 
the  Sisters  had  all  refused  to  sign  the 
so-called  "Little  Oath"  (of  liberty  and 
equality),  notified  her  that  she  should 
leave  immediately  or  all  her  nuns  would 
be  arrested.  Trembling  for  the  safety 
of  her  community,  she  went,  taking  with 
her  only  one  young  lay-Sister,  and  joined 
her  mother,  the  aged  Marquise  de  la 
Fare,  at  Pont-sur-Rh6ne. 

But  even  here  she  was  not  safe.  Before 
she  had  been  long  in  the  place,  she  and 
her  companion  were  arrested  "for  having 
entertained  fanaticism  at  Bollene,"  and 
for  conspiring  against  the  Republic.  They 
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were  put  in  the  common  jail,  amid  a 
crowd  of  other  prisoners;  and  Mother 
de  la  Fare  became  to  'the  many  sufferers 
in  that  sad  place  what  her  name  and  the 
symbolic  torches  the  De  la  Fares  bear 
on  their  shield  stand  for — a  beacon  light 
speaking  peace  and  hope.  She  went  about 
consoling  and  encouraging  all ;  and,  having 
found  many  nuns  of  other  Orders  scattered 
through  the  prison,  she  organized  them 
into  a  sort  of  provisional  community, 
which,  as  far  as  it  could,  conducted  its 
prayers  and  religious  exercises  within  the 
prison  regime,  and  made  its  preparation 
for  death  in  common. 

In  May,  Mother  de  la  Fare  learned  of 
the  arrest  of  her  daughters  of  Bollene, 
and  of  their  transfer  to  the  prison  of 
Orange  (Vaucluse).  Two  months  later, 
under  her  very  window,  she  heard  the 
crier  call  the  list  of  the  unfortunates 
guillotined  at  Orange,  and  thirteen  of 
the  names  were  those  of  her  own  children. 
Shocked  and  grieved  to  the  very  soul, 
the  holy  woman,  nevertheless,  thanked 
God  that  thirteen  of  her  daughters  had 
been  found  worthy  to  shed  their  blood 
for  Christ.  She  was  to  learn  later  of  their 
unshakable  constancy  and  of  the  "radiant 
gladness"  with  which  they  ascended  the 
scaffold.  They  went  to  death  jubilantly, 
singing  the  Magnificat,  and  the  song 
of  each  died  out  only  with  her  breath. 
The  executioner  •  himself  cried  out  in 
wonder  at  their  happiness.  "These 
miserable  women  all  die  laughing!"  (Ces 
coquines-la  meurent  toutes  en  riant.) ' 

The  executions  of  the  Sisters  occurred 
at  intervals  between  the  yth  of  July  and 
the  26th  of  the  same  month.  On  the 
27th,  the  very  day  after  the  beheading  of 
the  last  Sister  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament — 
Sister  Margaret  Bonnet,  a  venerable 
religious  of  seventy-four  years, — the  fall 
of  Robespierre  occurred,  and  the  Reign 
of  Terror  was  at  an  end.  Forty  thousand 
victims,  doomed  to  the  guillotine,  poured 
out  of  the  opened  prisons.  Mother  de  la 
Fare  was  one  of  the  number.  Her  first 
care  was  to  collect  information  and  details 


regarding  the  captivity  and  death  of  her 
"martyrs."  Their  cause,  together  with 
that  of  the  nuns  of  other  Orders  who 
perished  with  them  at  Orange,  has  been 
introduced  at  Rome,  a  Sister  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  heading  the  list:  " Dec- 
laration of  the  martyrdom  of  the  thirty-two 
servants  of  God,  Iphigenia  of  St.  Matthew 
and  her  companions."  (1907.) 

The  empty  convent  of  Bollene  had  been 
used  as  a  coffee-house,  and  as  a  barracks. 
In  the  quieter  days  that  followed  the 
storm,  Mother  de  la  Fare  bought  it  back, 
repaired  its  mutilations,  and  devoted 
friends  returned  many  of  the  objects  used 
by  the  nuns  in  former  days,  —  such 
as  the  refectory  tables,  at  which  the 
"martyrs"  'had  sat,  and  which  are  still 
in  use.  A  few  of  the  Sisters,  who  had 
escaped  the  guillotine  for  the  painful 
labor  of  carrying  stones,  managed  in  time 
to  make  their  way  back  to  Bollene;  and 
some  Benedictines  and  Ursulines,  homeless 
through  the  total  destruction  of  their 
communities,  were  only  too  glad  to  place 
themselves  under  Mother  de  la  Fare's 
rule,  and  became  exemplary  religious  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  They  organized 
a  school  for  the  children  of  the  poor — 
little  ones  born  during  the  Revolution, — 
to  whom,  owing  to  proscribed  worship, 
broken  altars,  and  exiled  priests,  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  and  teach  the  very 
name  of  God.  New  foundations  were 
made  at  Avignon,  Carpentras,  and  Aix- 
en- Provence;  so  that  when  Mother  de 
la  Fare  died  in  1828  she  left  the  Order 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  vigorous  and 
firmly  rooted  once  more.  It  continued 
to  extend. 

In  1859  the  house  of  Aix  found  itself 
able  to  send  six  professed  religious  to 
Bernay,  Normandy,  there  to  establish 
a  new  branch.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
Order  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  left  its 
native  region  of  Provence,  the  land  of 
poets  and  minstrels  and  of  the  old  sweet 
tongue  of  France.  Yet  Normandy,  too,  has 
her  traditions  and  singers,  and  holds 
the  long,  deep,  faithful  love  of  her  children. 
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The  Southern  Sisters  felt  that  they  were 
going  to  the  extreme  North  when  they 
came  to  the  apple  orchards  of  Normandy; 
but  their  enterprise  prospered.  The 
convent  of  Bernay  became  eminently 
flourishing  with  a  numerous  community, 
a  well-known  school,  and  fine  buildings 
and  grounds.  While  Bernay  branched 
from  Aix,  the  old  historic  house  of  Bollene 
was  petitioned  by  Bishop  Clifford  of 
Clifton,  in  1863,  to  make  a  foundation  in 
England.  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
were,  therefore,  established  in  his  diocese 
at  Taunton,  Somerset,  and  are  there  at 
the  present  day.  In  recent  years  a 
foundation  was  likewise  made  at  Hal, 
near  Brussels,  by  Sisters  from  Bernay. 

Only  too  soon  Bernay  was  to  send  her 
children  far  afield.  In  1903  the  iniquitous 
laws  of  France,  expelling  all  religious 
communities,  struck  the  Order  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  closing  the  convent 
and  school  of  Bernay,  in  the  midst  of 
universal  sorrow  and  regret.  Forty  Sisters 
were  evicted  and  took  the  hard  road 
of  exile,  some  to  Hal  (Belgium),  others 
to  England.  The  superioress  had  seen  an 
advertisement  in  a  paper  stating  that 
an  English  Catholic  gentleman  was  offer- 
ing his  place  in  the  country  near  Newport, 
Monmouth,  as  a  home  to  any  of  the 
exiled  French  sisterhoods,  who  would  care 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  shelter.  The 
Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  were 
only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
providential  opening;  and  so,  through  the 
generous  kindness  of  Mr.  Montagu  Godfrey, 
a  community  of  adorers  was  'established 
in  the  fine  old  manor  of  Whitson  Court, 
with  its  ancient  ivy-covered  walls,  green 
lawns,  and  iron  gates  that  shoto  in  their 
quaintly  wrought  devices,  memorials  of 
the  historic  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

The  Sisters  had  been  for  some  years 
at  Whitson,  quite  happy  in  their  pleasant 
place  of  abode — which,  nevertheless,  was 
exile,: — when  they  became  aware  of  one 
serious  drawback.  They  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  Protestant  country,  no  new 
subjects  applied  for  admission,  one  or 


two  aged  Sisters  passed  to  their  rest,  and 
it  was  feared  that  the  community  might 
die  out.  The  Rev.'  Father  Pichon,  S.  J., 
whose  name  is  known  to  many  as  the 
lifelong  director  of  the  "Little  Flower  of 
Jesus,"  encouraged  Rev.  Mother  St. 
Augustine,  the  superior,  to  attend  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  at  Montreal,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  location  in  Canada 
for  the  Daughters  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. Unfortunately,  in  that  land,  so 
faithful  and  so  devoted  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  no  place  could  be  found  to 
receive  the  Sisters.  It  was  then  they 
turned  South,  to  the  big  country  which, 
for  all  its  faults,  has  ever  had  arms,  wide 
as  its  own  sea  lines,  open  to  all  the  dis- 
tressed and  sorrowing  of  alien  lands. 
Cardinal  Farley  welcomed  the  Order  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  recommended 
Yonkers,  with  its  numerous  Catholic 
population,  as  a  good  site.  The  first  days 
were  very  hard.  The  struggle  with  poverty 
and  privation,  amid  novel  and  unfamiliar 
surroundings,  is  a  body-to-body  fight. 
The  Sisters  were  as  pioneers  in  a  new 
country.  Yet  before  long,  being  full  of 
kindness  toward  it  themselves,  and  desir- 
ing to  serve  it  like  their  great  ancestors 
on  its  battlefields,  they  in  turn  learned 
its  kindlier  aspect,  even  as  the  Lafayettes 
and  Rochambeaus. 

Perpetual  adoration  is,  of  course,  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  American  founda- 
tion, as  of  all  their  foundations;  but, 
from  the  centre  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
innumerable  works  of  charity  and  educa- 
tion, radiate  beneficently  upon  all  those 
who  come  in  touch  with  it.  Vocations 
have  multiplied  around  the  first  little 
group  of  French  Sisters;  and  the  time 
seems  ripe,  both  on  account  of  the  great 
love  of  this  century  for  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  faith  and 
reverence  of  the  people  of  these  States 
toward  It,  for  the  fulfilment  of  some,  at 
least,  of  Father  Anthony's  high  hopes. 
"It  would  be  too  much  to  take  for 
prophecies,"  says  his  biographer,  Father 
Potton,  "the  confident  hope  of  saints," 
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but  Father  Anthony  appears  to  have 
received  from  God  lights  and  promises 
which  made  him  certain  that  the  Order 
would  grow  and  extend,  and  bear  great 
fruit  for  souls. 

In  the  writings  of  Father  Gabriel 
Archange,  a  Dominican,  who  was  his 
contemporary  and  one  of  his  own  spiritual 
sons,  we  find  that,  after  Father  Anthony 
had  given  up  his  charge  as  prior  of  the 
house  of  his  Order  in  Paris  and  retired 
to  his  solitude  of  the  strict  observance 
at  Thor,  he  had  care  to  advance  even 
more  the  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. Wherefore,  not  being  able  to  go 
to  Marseilles  where  the  Sisters  were  under 
their  first  regular  superior,  the  holy  Sister 
Anne  Negrel,  he  sent  for  two  of  them  to 
come  and  confer  with  him  regarding  ways 
and  means  to  be  employed  for  advancing 
a  work  so  dear  to  God. 

"The  Lord  who  willed  the  new  insti- 
tute," pursues  Father  Gabriel,  "and  who 
had  already  given  Father  Anthony  a 
thousand  assurances  of  it,  and  also  to 
some  other  persons  of  great  virtue,  then 
established  that  faithful  servant  in  a 
still  more  constant  certainty  of  the 
accomplishment  of  his  desires.  The  night 
before  his  two  daughters  arrived  at  the 
convent  of  Thor,  God  granted  him  two 
mysterious  visions,  in  which  He  made 
known  to  him  the  future  of  the  new 
Order.  Whilst  he  was  in  prayer  after 
Matins,  God  showed  him  a  large  vessel 
full  of  carnations  of  the  most  ravishing 
beauty  and  of  a  wholly  celestial  odor; 
and  it  was  said  to  him  that  these  flowers 
were  the  Daughters  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, whose  virtue  would  be  sublime  and 
of  great  edification,  so  that  they  could 
say,  as  the  faithful  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  with  the  Apostle  St.  Paul, 
'We  are  the  good  odor  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

"The  spirit  of  the  Lord,  which  had 
then  taken  possession  of  that  man  of 
zeal,  withdrew  from  his  gaze  this  object 
which  ravished  him  and  filled  his  soul 
with  a  wholly  divine  sweetness,  and 
next  showed  him  a  procession  of  the 


Sisters.  These  religious  bore  something 
precious  upon  a  throne  similar  to  those 
which  are  used  to  carry  the  statues  of 
the  Mother  of  God  in  solemn  processions. 
Having  entered  by  the  door  of  the  convent 
of  Thor,  they  went  all  around  the  cloister 
and  withdrew  by  the  same  door.  The 
Father  understood  by  this  vision  that 
several  persons  would  embrace  his  new 
Institute  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the 
which  filled  him  to  overflowing  with 
incredible  joy,  and  made  him  conceive 
new  wishes,  even  more  ardent  than  the 
first,  to  spare  nothing  to  advance  it." 

It  was  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  in 
the  year  1659,  that  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment was  placed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
"throne  similar  to  those  which  are  used 
to  carry  the  statues  of  the  Mother  of 
God  in  solemn  processions."  In  the 
thought  of  those  who  erected  this  new 
triumph  for  Mary's  Son,  the  remembrance 
of  the  Mother  ever  inviolably  dear  to 
them  was  thus  indissolubly  united  from 
the  first  with  their  worship  of  the 
Eucharist.  There  is  a  legend  that  angels 
were  seen  assisting  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  chapel  where  the  Sisters  were 
to  begin  that  day  "to  make  their  court 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament."  It  is  going 
on  three,  hundred  years  now  since  they 
donned  their  white  mantles  for  the  first 
time,  and  they  have  never  ceased  from 
their  sacred  office.  The  mystic  procession 
is  moving  still,  the  lowly  Sisters  keeping 
among  them,  upon  the  altar  of  their 
adoration,  that  "Something"  so  inex- 
pressibly precious  to  them;  all  the 
treasures  of  the  earth  are  nought  com- 
pared to  It.  So  may  they  move  on, 
close-ranked  around  It,  singing  their 
hymns  of  praise,  a  sweet  odor  of  Jesus 
Christ  wafted  about  their  passing;  they 
who  have  chosen  for  the  object  of  their 
protection,  their  strong  Protector,  "  the 
frailest  and  most  indestructible  Thing 
on  earth." 

POVERTY  without  debt  is  independence. 

— Arabic. 
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His  Bow  in  the  Clouds. 


BY    FRANCIS    P.   DONNELLY,   S.  J. 


1TES,  span  your  sky  with  the  rainbow  arch, 

And  seek  where  its  bases  rest; 
Nor  ever  flag  in  your  onward  march, 
Nor  cool  in  your  ardent  fluest. 

What  if  the  clouds  should  thickly  roll 

To  darken  the  sky  again? 
Emblazon  the  bow  on  a  daring  soul 

And  plunge  through  the  blinding  rain. 

Ah,  aging  years — they  are  wary  and  cold — 
May  on  youth's  fair  visions  frown, 

And  doubt  of  the  hues  and  doubt  of  the  gold 
And  doubt  if  the  ends  come  down; 

But  on!     You  shall  find  the  golden  crock, 
All  your  ships  shall  sail  home  to  you, 

And  all  your  sheep  to  their  fold  shall  flock, 
And  all  of  your  dreams  come  true. 

The  Weaver  who  wove  that  irised  zone, 
Who  gives  the  heart  hopes  to  hold, 

He  binds  "a  rainbow  about  His  throne," 
And  "the  street  of  His  City  is  gold." 


The  Courage  of  Monsieur. 


BY    ANNA    CECILIA    DOYLE. 


(CONCLUSION.) 

IY  brothers,"  said  Monsieur  Le  Gres, 
beginning  his  speech,  "it  is  not  that 
I  am  wiser  than  any  of  you,  or  more 
gifted  in  any  way,  that  I  presume  to 
address  you;  but  only  that  I  am  one  of 
you,  and  happen  to  have  thought  of 
things  that  may  be  of  service  to  you.  I 
Jcnow  your  sorrows,  your  sufferings,  for 
that  reason, — that  I  am  one  of  you. 
Gladly  would  I  relieve  them  if  I  could. 
It  is  not  true,  my  brothers,  that  poverty 
is  the  greatest  evil  in  the  world.  Poverty 
can  be  a  sweet,  a  most  blessed  thing." 
He  threw  out  his  hands  and  smiled  at 
them.  "Poverty  can  be  a  beautiful 
adventure.  There  is  in  it  even  an  ecstatic 
freedom.  Possessions,  many  possessions, 
can  hamper,  can  bind  heart  and.  brain 
as  with  chains, 


"Hunger  and  weariness  and  anxiety 
are  hard  to  bear,  but  there  are  things 
that  are  far  worse, — oh,  so  much  worse 
I  have  not  words  to  tell  you!  Now  we 
are  free:  we  can  go  where  we  will;  we 
can  breathe  the  good  air,  can  enjoy  the 
bright  sunshine  by  day  and  the  beautiful 
stars  at  night.  If  we  sought  by  crime, 
by  murder,  by  theft,  to  rid  ourselves 
of  our  present  troubles,  it  is  very  likely 
that  we  should  lose  even  that  last  great 
blessing  that  is  left  to  us — our  freedom. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  we  should 
shortly  languish  within  narrow  cells,  with 
the  hardships  that  trouble  us  now  in- 
creased a  thousandfold,  and  added  to 
that  the  still  greater  weight  of  terrible 
guilt.  Not  lawlessly  and  by  criminal 
methods  may  we  right  our  wrongs;  'not 
in  that  way  may  we  win  friends  and 
obtain  help.  Rather  may  these  be  won 
through  patience  and  gentleness  and 
kindness. 

"Nor  is  it  true,  my  brothers,  that  the 
rich  are  always  hard  and  cruel  and  unkind, 
no  more  than  it  is  true  that  their  wealth 
sets  them  beyond  the  reach  of  sorrow  and 
suffering.  Their  hearts  are  human,  like 
yours  and  mine;  and  if  they  forget  some- 
times, even  as  you  and  I  have  often 
forgotten,  shall  we  not  forgive,  even  as 
the  good  God  has  so  often  forgiven  us?" 

But  the  murmur  of  protest,  originat- 
ing with  those  about  the  big,  red-faced 
demagogue  and  inspired  by  him,  grown 
into  outcries  of  derision,  was  making  it 
difficult  for  Monsieur  Le  Gres  to  proceed. 
They  said  that  he  was  making  out  a  case 
for  the  rich;  that  he  was  an  agent  of  the 
employers',  with  the  old  sickening  twaddle 
of  patience  and  endurance.  Rene  smiled 
at  them  sadly  and  tried  to  go  on  with 
what  he  had  been  saying.  But  a  spirit 
of  disorder,  of  'tumult,  had  entered  into 
the  hitherto  peaceful  gathering,  and  would 
not  be  quieted. 

John  Illington  could  see  that  his  old 
friend  was  keeping  his  upright  position 
by  sheer  force  of  will,  and  was  making 
his  way  toward  him  as  rapidly  a.s  he 
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There  was  fear  in  his  heart;  for  any 
hostile  demonstration  now  might  cause 
irreparable  harm.  And  it  might  come  at 
any  moment;  for  some  young  hoodlums, 
knowing  nothing  of  respect  for  age,  had 
joined  the  crowd  and  were  shouting 
derisive  epithets. 

While  he  was  still  a  few  feet  from  him 
he  called  out  Rene's  name;  and  the  tired 
eyes  were  turned  upon  him  with  inex- 
pressible joy  and  delight  shining  in  their 
depths.  But  the  sight  of  the  stalwart, 
well-dressed  stranger,  whom  the  old  man 
was  evidently  so  glad  to  see,  confirmed 
the  suspicion,  insinuated  by  the  ranter 
that  his  rival  speaker  was  no  toiler,  but 
some  agent  sent  to  keep  them  quiet  with 
soothing  words,  gaining  their  confidence 
through  his  benevolent  appearance.  At 
that  moment  a  missile  was  hurled,  fortu- 
nately only  grazing  the  side  of  Monsieur 
Le  Ores'  head. 

John  Iltington,  abandoning  gentleness, 
hurled  those  before  him  aside,  and  caught 
the  falling  Rene  in  his  arms.  That  blow, 
slight  though  it  was,  had  snapped  the 
last  thread  of  endurance,  and  he  was 
sinking  back  unconscious.  John's  heart 
was  grieved  at  the  lightness  of  the  weight 
he  supported,  at  the  thought  that  there 
seemed  now  so  much  more  than  the  ten 
years'  difference  in  their  ages.  He  faced 
the  crowd  with  anger  in  his  strong  grey 
eyes. 

"Back!"  he  cried.  "Have  you  no 
shame  left,  no  decency,  that  you  would 
thus  assault  a  gentle  old  man  who  could 
not  harm  you  if  he  would?  Why  do  you 
abuse  him  for  telling  you  the  truth?  He 
is  your  friend;  your  enemy  is  there."  He 
nodded  toward  the  red-faced  man  who 
was  glaring  at  him. 

Many  of  the  better  sort,  ashamed  of 
what  had  happened,  came  to  Mr.  Illing- 
ton's  assistance.  A  doctor  was  summoned, 
and  Monsieur  Le  Gres  revived.  As  his 
eyes  opened  they  turned  eagerly  to  John 
Illington's  face.  He  looked  at  it  long  and 
steadily.  Then  the  weary  lids  fell  again. 

J'It  is  really  you,  Monsieur  Illington, — 


it   is  really  you!     It  is   no   dream, — it  is 
true ! ' ' 

There  was  a  choking  sensation  in  John 
Illington's  throat,  but  he  managed  to 
speak  in  spite  of  it. 

"You  are  not  dreaming,  Rene:  it  is 
I.  All  these  months  since  my  return  from 
the  West  I  have  sought  you,  but  nowhere 
could  I  find  you,  or  even  get  word  of  you, 
until  to-day.  Where  have  you  been, 
Rene?  Why  did  you  not  come  to  me? 
You  should  have  understood  that  it  was 
a  mistake, — that  I  would  not  have  put 
up  with  it  for  an  instant  had  I  known.  I 
thought  I  should  never  find  you." 

But  Monsieur  Le  Gres  was  too  happy 
for  words, — too  happy  even  for  an  expla- 
nation just  then. 

"It  is  true,"  he  kept  murmuring,  "he 
did  not  forget.  It  is  no  dream." 

A  motor  car  was  called,  and  John 
helped  Rene  to  his  feet  and  led  him  toward 
it.  But  he  went  hesitatingly,  and  looked 
wistfully  back  at  the  men  who  were 
returning  in  dejection  to  the  benches. 
The  big,  red-faced  man  was  gone.  The 
setting  sun  was  hidden  by  a  cloud,  and 
the  place  looked  chill  and  gloomy  in  the 
gathering  dusk. 

"What  is  it,  Rene?"  John  asked  him. 
"Is  there  something  you  want  me  to 
say  to  them?" 

"If  you  could  help  them,  Monsieur! 
They  are  so  poor,  many  of  them.  They 
have  tried  so  hard  to  get  work,  but  nowhere 
will  they  listen  to  them.  There  are  the 
wives  and  children  at  home,  without 
anything  to  eat.  For  me  it  does  not  matter : 
there  is  no  one  but  myself.  But  for  them, — 
ah,  it  is  hard!  I  have  been  among  them: 
I  know." 

Mr.  Illington  helped  him  into  the 
machine  and  went  back.  He  told  them 
briefly  the  story  of  Monsieur  Le  Gres  and 
who  he  himself  was.  He  asked  them  to 
come  to  him  next  morning  at  his  office, 
when  he  would  try  to  arrange  for  em- 
ployment of  some  kind  for  all  of  them. 
He  told  them  that  he  did  this  for  the  sake 
of  hjs,  good  friend,  who  had  spoken,  to 
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them,  out  of  gratitude  for  having  found 
him  again.  He  gave  what  money  he  had 
to  those  who  seemed  to  need  it  most,  and 
went  back  to  Rene  with  a  light  heart. 

Monsieur  Le  Ores,  looking  brighter 
and  better,  greeted  him  with  a  warm 
handclasp. 

"May  the  good  God  bless  you,  Mon- 
sieur! I  could  tell  by  their  faces  that  you 
promised  them  assistance.  He  will  not 
be  slow  to  reward  and  to  help,"  he  said, 
as  the  machine  whirled  away  toward  the 
home  that  John  Illington  vowed  should 
be  also  that  of  Rene  Le  Ores  to  the  end 
of  his  days. 

And  his  words  proved  prophetic;  for 
the  city  was  roused  by  the  story  in  the 
papers  next  morning, — -a.  graphic,  heart- 
touching  story,  by  a  clever,  honest  re- 
porter who  had  taken  pains  to  ascertain 
the  real  facts.  Other  proprietors  of  big 
business  houses  came  to  the  meeting  at 
John  Illington' s  office,  and  concerted 
action  was  taken  to  find  employment  for 
all.  Mr.  Illington's  example  led  others 
to  take  on  more  help,  even  at  the  risk 
of  a  decrease  in  dividends,  and  within 
a  'week  the  distressful  situation  was 
relieved.  The  next  Sunday  there  were 
no  gloomy,  dejected  men  upon  the  park 
benches  for  the  red-faced  ranter  to  stir 
to  evil  action. 

At  the  Illington  establishment  a  new 
department  was  being  formed,  of  which 
Monsieur  Le  Gres  was  to  take  charge 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  for  the  work.  John 
Illington  had  decided,  with  the  approval 
of  his  wife,  now  restored  to  health,  to 
dispense  while  he  still  lived  the  wealth 
he  had  intended  to  leave  to  charity  at 
his  death.  He  wished  to  take  advantage 
while  he  could  of  Monsieur  Le  Gres' 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  task,  feeling  sure 
that  those  kind  hands,  animated  by  a 
heart  that  so  loved  to  give,  would  give 
wisely  and  well. 


Our  Loved  Ones  in  Heaven. 


EVERY  gift,  though  small,  is  in  reality 
great  if  it  be  given  with. affection. 

— Philemon. 


month  of  the  Holy  Souls  irre- 
sistibly  suggests  to  Catholic  hearts 
thoughts  of  dear  ones  passed  away, — of 
relatives  and  friends  who  are  either  now 
enduring  the  purgation  of  Love's  cleansing 
fires,  or,  that  purgation  effected,  are 
rejoicing  in  the  ineffable  bliss  of  the 
beatific  vision.  Since  all  the  inmates  of 
purgatory  will  eventually  become  citizens 
of  heaven,  and  since  we  ourselves  live  in 
hopes  of  one  day  sharing  their  present 
pains  and,  later  on,  their  transcending 
joy,  it  will  be  interesting  to  collate  some 
of  the  declarations  of  the  saints  as  to 
the  relations,  in  heaven,  of  those  who 
loved  one  another  while  here  on  earth. 
We  select  the  series  contributed  a  few 
years  ago  to  L'Ideal  by  S.  Coube".  The 
following  citations  conclusively  establish 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  saints,  the 
elect  in  our  Father's  Home  know  and 
love  one  another  and  participate  in  one 
another's  joy. 

First,  as  to  their  knowing  one  another. 
In  a  work  dating  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury and  attributed  to  St.  Athanasius,  we 
read:  "To  the  souls  of  the  just  in  heaven 
God  accords  a  great  boon,  which  is 
that  of  mutual  knowledge."  St.  Augustine 
says:  "We  shall  all  know  one  another 
in  heaven.  Do  you  imagine  that  you  will 
know  me  there  because  you  have  known 
me  here,  but  will  not  know  my  father 
because  you  have  never  seen  him?  I 
repeat  it,  you  will  know  all  the  saints." 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  teaches  the  same 
doctrine:  "The  elect  know  not  only 
those  whom  they  knew  on  earth — agnos- 
cunt  quos  in  hoc  mundo  noverant, — but 
they  know  also,  as  if  they  had  seen  and 
been  acquainted  with  them,  the  good 
whom  they  never  saw  here  below, — 
velut  visos  ac  cognitos  recognoscunt.  In 
heaven  all  see  in  the  full  brilliancy  of 
God,  who  knows  all." 

St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  wrote  to  the  poet 
Ausonius:  "The  soul  survives  the  body 
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and  it  must  preserve  its  sentiments  and 
affections  as  well  as  its  life.  It  can  no 
more  forget  than  it  can  die.  In  whatever 
place  our  common  Father  may  put  me 
after  my  death,  I  will  carry  you  in  my 
heart,  and  the  final  struggle  that  separates 
me  from  my  body  will  not  terminate 
the  love  I  bear  you." 

St.  Theodore  (eighth  century)  declares: 
"From  all  sides  there  come  to  us  arguments 
and  authorities  against  those  who  assert 
that  we  shall  not  know'  one  another  in 
heaven, — a  stupid  assertion  and  one  as 
impious  as  Origen's  fables.  As  for  us, 
my  brethren,  let  us  believe — -believe  now 
and  believe  always — -that  we  shall  rise 
again,  that  we  shall  be  incorruptible, 
and  that  we  shall  know  one  another,  as 
our  first  parents  knew  each  other  in  the 
earthly  paradise  before  they  had  sinned, 
when  they  were  exempt  from  all  corruption. 
Yes,  it  must  be  believed:  brother  will 
know  brother,  the  father  his  children, 
the  wife  her  husband,  friends  their  friends ; 
we  shall  all  know  one  another,  so  that 
our  dwelling  in  God  may  be  rendered 
more  joyous  by  this  blessing  added  to 
so  many  others." 

Honorius  of  Autun  (twelfth  century) 
has  this  passage:  "The  souls  of  the  just 
will  know  aH  the  elect;  they  will  know 
even  their  name,  their  race,  their  merits, 
as  if  they  had  always  lived  with  them. 
The  just  pray  for  those  whom  they  have 
loved  in  the  Lord,  or  for  those  who  invoke 
them.  But  their  joy  will  not  be  full  and 
entire  until  after  the  resurrection,  when 
they  shall  have  regained  their  bodies, 
and  we  shall  have  gone  to  rejoin 
them.  For  now  our  absence  causes  them 
a  certain  solicitude.  De  absentia  nostra 
sollicitantur." 

In  the  second  place,  the  joy  of  the  elect 
in  meeting  again  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  fervor  of  their  love  here  below.  St. 
Gregory  says :  ' '  The  good  in  heaven  rejoice 
all  the  more  for  seeing  those  whom  they 
loved  on  earth  rejoicing  with  them."  St. 
Thomas  teaches  that  every  beatified  soul 
preserves  a  special  affection  for  those 


with  whom  it  was  associated  on  earth, 
and  that  it  will  continue  to  love  them 
on  many  scores, — relationship,  friendship, 
alliance,  benefits  granted  or  received,  and 
even  nationality  and  vocation.  Hence  it 
is  apparent  that  honest  love  and  friendship 
will  not  cease  their  activities  in  the  home 
of  the  blessed. 

In  one  of  the  revelations  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena  we  are  told  that  God  said  to  her: 
"Although  all  My  elect  are  indissolubly 
united  in  the  bonds  of  perfect  charity, 
still  there  obtains  a  peculiar  commun- 
ication, a  joyous  and  holy  familiarity, 
between  those  who  mutually  loved  each 
other  in  the  world.  By  means  of  this 
mutual  love,  they  endeavored  to  grow 
in  My  grace  by  proceeding  from  virtue 
to  virtue;  through  its  action  one  became 
for  the  other  a  means  of  salvation;  and 
by  reason  of  that  mutual  love  both  con- 
tributed to  glorify  Me  in  themselves  and 
in  their  neighbor.  And  this  holy  love  is 
in  no  wise  diminished  in  their  souls  in 
eternal  life;  on  the  contrary,  it  brings 
them  a  greater  abundance  of  spiritual 
joy  and  contentment." 

The  foregoing  passages  render  it  clear 
that  earthly  affection  still  subsists  in 
heaven:  the  following  citations,  while 
confirming  this  general  truth,  make  par- 
ticular application  thereof  to  friendship, 
paternal,  filial,  and  conjugal  love. 

St.  Francis  of  Sales  assures  us:  "All 
the  blessed  will  know  one  another  by 
name.  .  .  .  But,  if  this  be  so,  what  will 
not  be  our  joy  in  seeing  again  those 
whom  we  have  loved  so  dearly  in  this 
world!  And  just  as  these  holy  friendships 
were  begun  for  God  here,  they  will  con- 
tinue for  all  eternity." 

The  following  lines  from  St.  Francis 
Xavier  not  only  show  how  affectionate 
was  the  soul  of  that  great  servant  of  God, 
and  consequently  that  the  highest  sanctity 
is  quite  compatible  with  the  most  tender 
friendship,  but  prove  that,  in  the  eyes  of 
this  glorious  saint,  heaven,  far  from 
destroying  human  affection,  crowns  and 
perfects  it.  Writing  from  the  Far  East 
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to  his  friend  and  spiritual  father,  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  he  says:  "You  write 
that  in  the  excess  of  your  friendship  for 
me  you  have  an  ardent  desire  to  see  me 
once  more  before  you  die.  Ah,  only  God, 
who  sees  the  intimate  depths  of  our 
hearts,  knows  what  a  lively  and  profound 
impression  has  been  made  on  my  soul  by 
this  sweet  testimony  of  your  love  for 
me!  Every  time  that  I  recall  it,  and 
that  occurs  frequently,  my  eyes  fill  with 
involuntary  tears;  and  if  the  delicious 
idea  that  I  might  once  more  embrace 
you  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  ...  I  find 
myself  giving  way  to  a  torrent  of  tears 
that  nothing  can  stop.  ...  I  pray  God 
that,  if  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  see  each 
other  again  here  below,  we  may  rejoice 
together  in  the  happy  eternity  of  rest. 
We  shall  not  meet  again  on  earth  save 
by  letters;  but  in  heaven, —  ah,  it  will 
be  face  to  face!" 

Speaking  of  one  of  his  friends,  St. 
Bernard  declared:  "He  was  mine  during 
life,  he  will  be  mine  after  death,  and  I 
shall  recognize  him  in  our  heavenly  home." 
The  same  great  saint  has  this  passage  in 
his  panegyric  on  St.  Victor:  "  'Tis  not  a 
land  of  forgetfulness,  that  wherein  abides 
the  soul  of  Victor.  Does  the  heavenly 
country  harden  the  hearts  of  those  whom 
it  receives?  Does  it  deprive  them  of 
memory  or  despoil  them  of  pity?  My 
brethren,  the  spaciousness  of  heaven 
expands  hearts  instead  of  contracting 
them,  rejoices  minds  instead  of  dissi- 
pating them;  does  not  diminish  affections, 
but  intensifies  them.  In  the  light  of 
God,  memory  is  refreshened,  not  dulled; 
in  the  light  of  God,  we  learn  what  we 
were  ignorant  of,  we  do  not  unlearn 
what  we  know." 

St.  Ambrose  wrote  some  touching  pages 
about  his  brother  Satyrus.  He  besought 
the  departed  brother  not  to  let  him 
languish  on  earth,  but  to  bring  about  as 
soon  as  possible  Ambrose's  own  advent 
into  the  glorious  home  where  they  would 
eternally  rejoice  together.  And  in  one  of 
St.  Teresa's  works  we  find  this  passage: 


"I  often  fix  my  attention  on  this  thought: 
when  children  taste  the  joys  of  heaven 
and  see  that  they  owe  them  to  their 
mothers,  by  what  acts  of  thanksgiving 
will  they  not  testify  their  gratitude!  And 
with  what  redoubled  bliss  will  not  the 
hearts  of  mothers  there  witness  the 
felicity  of  their  dear  ones!" 

St.  Theodore  wrote  many  letters  of 
condolence  to  parents  who  had  lost  their 
children,  and  he  always  assured  them 
that  they  would  one  day  find  their 
treasures  again  in  the  home  of  everlasting 
joy.  To  a  father  he  said:  "Your  children 
are  not  lost  to  you:  they  are  safe  and 
sound.  When  you  reach  the  end  of  life 
you  will  see  them  again,  joyous  and 
blessed."  In  a  eulogy  of  his  own  mother 
the  same  saint  frequently  gives  expression 
to  the  joy  that  will  be  his  when  they 
meet  again.  "Venerable  and  lamented 
mother,"  he  cries,  "where  have, you  left 
us,  and  whither  have  you  been  taken? 
I  know  well  enough  that  you  are  there 
where  sorrow  and  chagrin  enter  not; 
there  where  also  are  our  common  dear 
ones  whom  you  so  much  regretted  and 
with  whom  you  so  ardently  desired  to 
be  reunited." 

St.  Jerome  wrote  to  a  widow:  "Look 
upon  your  Lucinius  as  a  brother,  but 
rejoice  that  he  is  reigning  with  Jesus 
Christ.  Victorious  and  secure  in  his 
glory,  he  watches  you  from  the  heavenly 
heights;  he  supports  you  in  your  trials; 
he  prepares  a  place  for  you  near  himself 
with  the  same  love  and  charity  that 
always  animated  him."  To  another  widow 
St.  Augustine  wrote  in  much  the  same 
strain,  telling  her  that  she  had  not  lost 
her  husband,  but  had  only  allowed  him 
to  go  before  her  for  a  time,  when  she 
would  rejoin  him,  would  know  him  and 
love  him  a  thousand  times  more. 

St.  Chrysostom  also  wrote  many  tender 
letters  of  condolence.  In  one  to  a  youthful 
widow  he  promises  her  that  she  will  one 
day  recover  him  for  whom  she  weeps. 
"If  you  desire  to  see  your  husband  again, 
if  you  wish  to  rejoice  in  his  presence, 
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let  the  same  purity  of  life  that  character- 
ized him  be  manifest  in  yourself,  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  you  will  thus  reach 
the  same  angelic  choir  to  which  he  has 
attained.  You  will  dwell  with  him  not 
merely  five  years  as  on  earth,  nor  during 
twenty,  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  two 
thousand,  ten  thousand  or  more  years, 
but  during  endless  ages.  You  will  find 
your  husband  again  not  with  the  beauty 
he  had  on  earth,  but  with  a  far  greater 
beauty,  a  splendor  surpassing  the  radiance 
of  the  sun." 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  evident  that 
the  most  saintly  and  most  authoritative 
of  the  Church's  sons  are  unanimous  in 
holding,  not  only  that  we  shall  know  our 
own  in  heaven,  but  that  the  affection — 
the  honest,  Christian  affection — we  enter- 
tain for  our  friends  here  on  earth  will  be 
perpetuated,  and  immeasurably  enhanced 
when,  once  our  purgatorial  sojourn  is 
over,  we  are  admitted  into  the  ineffable 
bliss  of  the  courts  of  heaven. 


About  the  Advent-Season. 

THE  Liturgical  Year  is  divided  into 
five  periods:  ist,  the  time  of  Advent; 
2d,  the  Christmas  season;  3d,  Septua- 
gesima  and  Lent;  4th,  Paschal  Time; 
and  5th,  the  Sundays  after  Pentecost. 
These  periods  present,  as  it  were,  a  tableau 
of  the  principal  mysteries  of  the  life  of 
our  Divine  Saviour.  Advent  is  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  great  festival  of  Christmas, 
and  reminds  us  that  the  coming  of  the 
Redeemer  was  preceded  by  a  time  of 
expectation,  during  which  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  sighed  for  Him  who  was 
to  come.  Christmas  and  the  Epiphany 
show  us  the  Infant  Saviour,  and  the 
mysteries  connected  with  the  early  life 
of  the  Messiah.  Septuagesima  is  a  prepa- 
ration for  Lent,  which  in  turn  prepares 
us  for  the  mysteries  of  the  Passion  and 
death  of  the  Son  of  God  and  His  glorious 
Resurrection.  Easter  Day  and  Paschal 
time  are  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  this 
great  mystery,  and  this  period  includes 


the  Ascension  and  Pentecost.  Thus,  as 
Dom  Gueranger  says,  the  cycle  of  the  holy 
liturgy  ends  and  the  successive  series  of 
mysteries  finds  its  completion.  The  Church 
is  established;  we  have  but  to  recall  its 
teaching,  which  must  be  the  guide  and 
light  of  souls  until  the  end  of  time. 

Advent,  then,  is  a  season  of  prepara- 
tion,—a  time  set  apart  by  the  Church 
during  which  she  seeks  to  dispose  her 
children  for  the  celebration  of  the  great 
Christmas  solemnity.  The  word  itself — 
Adventus — means  a  coming,  or  an  arrival, 
and  was  at  first  applied  to  the  day  of  the 
birth  of  Our  Lord,  or  Christmas  Day.  The 
four  Sundays  preceding  the  feast  were 
then  called  the  Sundays  before  Advent. 

At  the  present  time  this  holy  season 
includes  the  four  Sundays  preceding  the 
festival  of  Christmas,  and  consequently 
covers  a  period  of  three  full  weeks  and  a 
fourth  week  at  least  begun.  It  begins  on 
the  Sunday  which  falls  between  the  2yth 
of  November  and  the  5th  of  December. 
Formerly  Advent,  like  Lent,  consisted  of 
forty  days.  It  began  on  the  i2th  of 
November,  the  day  after  the  festival  of 
St.  Martin,  and  was  sometimes  called  St. 
Martin's  Lent.  It  was  then  a  season  of 
fasting;  in  certain  countries  the  fast  was 
of  obligation,  in  others,  only  of  devotion. 
During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries the  fast  was  changed  into  abstinence. 
The  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of  Advent 
are  still  observed  as  fasting  days  in  many 
places;  in  others  only  the  Fridays. 

The  institution  of  Advent  dates  back 
to  very  early  in  the  fourth  century,  when 
the  festival  of  Christmas  was  established 
under  its  present  name.  In  the  ages  of 
faith  Christians  realized  that  no  festival 
could  be  fittingly  celebrated  without  some 
special  preparation.  And  as  Christmas 
was  the  most  solemn  festival  of  the 
year  after  Easter,  the  preparation  for  it 
should  be  in  proportion  to  its  importance. 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  seems  to  have 
ordered  an  Office  proper  to  the  season, 
and  the  Gregorian  Sacramentarium  (590- 
604)  contains  five  Masses  for  the  five 
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Sundays  which  then  formed  the  Advent 
season.  In  the  ninth  century  these  were 
reduced  to  four,  so  that  the  Office  of 
Advent  in  its  present  form  has  had  an 
existence  of  upward  of  one  thousand  years. 

Advent  is  a  time  of  penance  and  of 
prayer.  For  this  reason  the  priest  at  the 
altar  wears  violet  vestments;  the  Gloria 
•in  Excelsis  is.  omitted,  and  Benedicamus 
Domino,  instead  of  lie  Missa  est,  is  said 
or  sung  at  the  end  of  Mass.  The  Alleluia, 
however,  is  retained,  because  in  this 
holy  season  there  is  still  a  joyful  note 
pervading  the  aspirations  that  spring  from 
penitential  hearts,  as  they  long  with  eager 
expectation  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
God.  As  Dom  Gueranger  remarks:  "These 
vestiges  of  joy,  thus  blended  with  the  holy 
mournfulness  of  the  Church,  tell  us,  in 
a  most  expressive  way,  that  though  she 
unites  with  the  ancient  people  of  God 
in  praying  for  the  coming  of  the  Messias 
(thus  paying  the  debt  which  the  entire 
human  race  owes  to  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  God),  she  does  not  forget  that  the 
Emmanuel  is  already  come  to  her,  that 
He  is  in  her,  and  that  even  before  she 
has  opened  her  lips  to  ask  Him  to  save  her 
she  has  already  been  redeemed  and  pre- 
destined to  an  eternal  union  with  Him." 

There  are  three  comings  of  Jesus  Christ : 
the  first  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
flesh,  the  second  which  takes  place  in  our 
hearts,  and  the  third  which  will  occur  at 
the  last  judgment.  "The  first,"  says  the 
devout  Peter  of  Blois,  "was  at  midnight, 
according  to  •  those  words  of  the  Gospel : 
'At  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made,  Lo, 
the  Bridegroom  cometh!'  But  this  first 
coming  is  long  since  past;  for  Christ  has 
been  seen  on  the  earth,  and  has  conversed 
among  men.  We  are  now  in  the  second 
coming,  provided  only  our  dispositions 
are  such  that  He  may  thus  come  to  us; 
for  He  has  said  that  'if  we  love  Him, 
He  will  come  unto  us  and  will  take  up 
His  abode  with  us.'  So  that  this  second 
coming  is  full  of  uncertainty  to  us;  for 
who,  save  the  Spirit  of  God,  knows  them 
that  are  of  God?  They  that  are  raised 


out  of  themselves  by  the  desire  of  heavenly 
things  know  indeed  when  He  comes; 
but  '  whence  He  cometh  or  whither  He 
goeth  they  know  not.'  As  for  the  third 
coming,  it  is  most  certain  that  it  will  be, 
most  uncertain  when,  it  will  be;  for 
nothing  is  more  sure  than  death,  and 
nothing  less  sure  than  the  hour  of  death. 
'When  they  shall  say  peace  and  security,' 
says  the  Apostle,  'then  shall  sudden 
destruction  come  upon  them,  as  the  pains 
upon  her  that  is  with  child,  and  they  shall 
not  escape.'  So  that  the  first  coming  was 
humble  and  hidden,  the  second  is  mys- 
terious and  full  of  love,  the  third  will  be 
majestic  and  terrible.  In  His  first  coming 
Christ  was  judged  by  men  unjustly;  in 
His  second  He  renders  us  just  by  His 
grace;  in  His  third  He  will  judge  all  things 
with  justice.  In  His  first  a  Lamb;  in 
His  last  a  Lion;  in  the  one  between  the 
two,  the  tenderest  of  friends." 

The  object  of  the  Christmas  festival  is 
to  commemorate  the  first  coming — in  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  According  to  the 
chronology  received  by  the  ancients,  four 
thousand  years  passed  away  before  the 
Redeemer  came  into  the  world.  The  four 
Sundays  of  Advent  remind  us  of  this  time, 
during  which  Our  Lord  was  the  object  of 
the  eager  expectation  of  the  patriarchs, 
the  prophets,  and  the  people  of  Israel. 
The  Liturgy  is  especially  adapted  to  recall 
the  sighs  and  aspirations  of  the  patriarchs 
of  old,  who  awaited  with  sad  longing  the 
coming  of  the  promised  Redeemer. 

But,  as  St.  Bernard  says,  if  the  Son  of 
God  has  come  upon  earth  clothed  in  a  body 
like  our  own,  this  first  coming  has  been 
designed  to  prepare  for  His  coming  into 
our  hearts;  and  if  He  enters  into  our 
hearts,  it  is  that  we  may  be  ready  to 
receive  Him  with  joy  when  He  shall  come 
at  the  end  of  time,  with  all  the  majesty 
and  glory  of  the  Sovereign  Judge  and 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  This  is  the 
thought  to  be  kept  prominently  before 
the  mind,  in  order  to  realize  the  significance 
and  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  Offices  of 
the  holy  season  of  Advent. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Again  we  venture  to  urge  upon  Catholics 
the  advisability  of  sending  alms  for  any 
charitable  purpose  to  organizations  of 
their  own  rather  than  to  secular  ones. 
In  the  first  place,  the  money  goes  further; 
and,  secondly,  our  own  people  are  not 
discriminated  against,  as  was  the  case 
some  years  when  the  funds  for  the  relief 
of  Armenia  were  entrusted  to  the  agencies 
of  Bible  Societies.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Catholic  Patriarch,  Mgr. 
Azarian,  which  we  published  at  the  time, 
the  Catholic  Armenians  scarcely  partici- 
pated 'in  the  distribution  of  the  alms 
collected  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  declared  that  the  Red  Cross 
is  in  no  sense  a  sectarian  society;  never- 
theless, not  a  few  of  those  connected  with 
it  are  sectarians  filled  with  animosity 
toward  Catholics. 

In  reference  to  a  recent  appeal  in  behalf 
of  war  sufferers  in  Venice,  Mr.  George  B. 
McClellan,  former  mayor  of  New  York 
and  a  non-Catholic,  writes:  "If  any  one 
who  reads  this  appeal  desires  to  help 
the  people  of  Venice,  I  should  suggest 
that  the  money  will  be  most  wisely  spent 
by  the  Church  authorities.  The  charitable 
machinery  of  the  Church  in  Venice  is 
excellent;  the  Venetian  priesthood  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  self-sacrificing  in 
Europe,  and  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
people.  I  am  convinced  that  money  sent 
through  the  Church  will  go  further  than 
if  sent  through  any  local  committee  or 
Government  official." 


The  injury  to  the  work  of  Foreign 
Missions  wrought  by  the  great  European 
war  is  shown  by  a  letter  from  Bishop 
Streicher,  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Uganda,  who 
writes  that  thirty-five  of  his  priests  have 
left  their  posts  to  enter  the  service  of 
France;  that  they  can  not  be  replaced; 
and  that  there  are  thousands  of  converts 
and .  candidates  for  Confirmation  without 
pastors.  The  financial  situation  is  not 


less  deplorable.  Since  the  war  began,  the 
Vicariate  has  received  no  help  whatever 
from  Europe.  "With  the  scanty  resources 
which  can  be'  found  on  the  spot,"  writes 
the  Bishop,  "all  the  missionaries  who 
still  remain,  priests,  Brothers,  and  nuns, 
can  receive  enough  to  live  on.  But  our 
apostolic  labors,  those  cherished  works 
which  have  already  cost  us  so  much  toil 
and  money  and  which  are  in  full 
prosperity  —  seminaries,  Congregation  of 
native  Sisters,  schools,  etc.,  —  how  can 
they  continue  to  exist  without  support? 
Oh,  this  accursed  war,  which  compels  us 
to  witness  the  ruin  of  works  which  are 
dearer  to  us  than  life!" 

And  to  think  that  Uganda  is  only  one 
of  many  places  where  similar  ruin  has 
been  wrought!  Not  in  the  present  gener- 
ation will  it  be  repaired,  either. 


Among  several  beneficent  by-products 
of  anti-Catholic  tirades  from  fanatical 
preachers  and  a  malignant  press  is  this: 
that  reputable  Protestants  and  respect- 
able secular  journals  are  led,  in  self- 
defence,  to  repudiate  the  sentiments  to 
which  their  misguided  brethren  are  con- 
tinually giving  expression.  Following  the 
recent  election  in  Buffalo,  for  instance, 
the  Express  of  that  city  said  of  the  anti- 
Catholic  campaign  that  had  been  waged: 
"One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of 
yesterday's  election  was  that  only  one  of 
the  candidates  endorsed  by  the  religious 
bigots  was  chosen,  and  that  the  only 
representative  of  the  proscribed  creed  on 
the  ticket  was  elected." 

And  the  Hartford  C  our  ant — a  daily 
whose  prestige  dates  from  a  period  long 
ago — -thus  characterizes  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  the  anti-Catholic  movement: 

All  their  proceedings  are  based  upon  two 
utterly  false  assumptions.  The  first  is  that 
Roman  Catholics  are  aiming  to  control 
municipal,  State  and  national  government,  and 
to  bring  about  a  union  of  State  and  Church, 
in  which  the  Catholic  Church  shall  be  pre- 
dominant. In  view  of  the  facts  in  the  case, 
this  supposition  is  simple  nonsense.  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  than  whom  the  United  States  has  no 
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citizen  more  patriotic,  has  repeatedly  asserted 
that  any  such  union  of  Church  and  State  in 
this  country  would  be  harmful  to  both.  Similar 
declarations  have  been  repeatedly  made  by 
leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  great 
body  of  that  Church  is  devoutly  true  to  the 
principles  of  our  government. 

The  second  false  assumption  is  that  Roman 
Catholics  are  only  nominally  Christians.  This 
is  so  monstrous  an  assumption  that,  were  one 
to  judge  Protestants  by  those  who  make  it, 
he  should  be  strongly  tempted  to  conclude  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  are  the  only  Christians. 
At  the  point  of  this  political  fanaticism  and 
religious  bigotry,  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 
Pity  may  yet  survive,  but  not  unmingled  with 
indignation. 

.The  evil  here  complained  of  and  denounced 
lurks  and  works  in  other  movements  of  the 
present  time.  In  behalf  and  under  the  direction 
of  certain  organizations,  plans  of  proscription, 
intimidation  and  black-listing  are  boldly  pur- 
sued. .  .  .  We  have  enough  of  that  sort  of 
thing  in  our  politics  without  adding  thereto  an 
anti-Catholic  league,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  unreasonable,  more  unjust,  more 
detestable,  or  more  pernicious. 

Since  there  must  be,  apparently, 
rabid  calumniators  among  pur  separated 
brethren,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
they  are  discountenanced  by  some  of  their 
own  coreligionists. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  the  very  able  and 
progressive  New  York  Commissioner  of 
Education,  is  quoted  as  saying  on  a 
recent  occasion:  "My  visits  to  schools, 
large  and  small,  during  the  last  two  years, 
my  growing  acquaintance  with  superin- 
tendents, principals  and  teachers,  and  my 
increasing  appreciation  of  the  vastness  of 
our  educational  problem  in  this  State,  all 
bring  me  back  to  the  thought  that  the 
fundamental  problem  of  better  schools 
is  better  teaching — more  broadly,  richly 
educated,  soundly  trained  teachers,  with 
deep  human  sympathies,  with  professional 
pride  and  zeal,  and  with  a  willingness  to 
teach  for  the  love  of  teaching." 

This,  with  love  for  the  children  who  are 
being  taught,  is  the  supreme  element  in 
the  work  of  education.  Cardinal  Newman 
has  insisted  on  the  personal  influence  of 
the  teacher  as  being  of  far  greater  im- 


portance than  the  institution,  no  matter 
how  well  that  may  be  equipped.  It 
explains  the  success  of  Catholic  educational 
efforts  the  world  over.  Only  devotion 
can  produce  teachers  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  those  only  who  love  their  pupils 
make  any  lasting  impression  upon  them. 
Better  teaching  in  the  case  of  children 
means  more  education  of  the  heart.  As 
the  distinguished  American  sculptor, 
Hiram  Powers,  used  to  say,  this  is  the 
great  need  of  our  country — -more  edu- 
cation of  the  heart.  He  never  tired  of 
repeating  to  teachers  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact :  ' '  Educate  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Give  in  your  schools 
rewards  to  the  good  boy,  not  to  the  smart 
one.  God  gives  the  intellect, — the  boy 
should  not  be  rewarded  for  that.  The 
great  danger  of  our  country  is  from  its 
smart  men.  Educate  the  heart!  Let  us 
have  good  men." 


More  than  one  article  of  note  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fall  number  of  the  Dublin 
Review,  but  "The  Guarantees  of  Inter- 
national Honor,"  by  Cardinal  Gasquet, 
is  sure  to  be  perused  with  special  interest. 
In  face  of  the  breakdown  of  the  old 
guarantees,  his  Eminence  sees  no  prospect 
of  a  stable  base  for  international  relations 
except  in  the  general  acknowledgment  of 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  as  the  arbiter  of 
nations.  He  points  out  that  steps  in  this 
direction  were  made  after  the  last  great 
European  war,  and  that  the  r61e  is  one 
which  the  Popes  have  exercised  from 
early  times.  To  quote: 

Of  all  other  powers  in  this  world,  the  Pope 
alone  possesses  some  international  authority 
and  influence.  In  every  country  he  has  millions 
of  subjects  who  acknowledge  his  rule  in  matters 
which  pertain  to  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and 
listen  with  respect  and  obedience  to  his  voice, 
not  only  in  matters  of  faith,  but  in  the  broad 
domain  of  morals.  He  has  supreme  direction 
in  this  wide  sphere  over  the  consciences  of  his 
subjects  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  He 
does  not  depend  on  the  strength  of  his  armies 
or  the  number  of  his  ships,  neither  has  he  any 
national  interests  to  serve  by  his  diplomacy; 
for  he  is  of  §very  nation,  and  has  at  heart  the 
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well-being  of  all  peoples.  But,  precisely  because 
it  is  recognized  that  he  has  "no  axe  of  his 
own  to  grind,"  so  to  speak,  and  no  material 
power  wherewith  to  enforce  his  directions,  his 
voice,  when  he  speaks  to  the  Catholic  millions 
of  liberty  and  justice  and  morality,  is  listened 
to  with  respect  and  attention  by  the  peoples  of 
every  nation.  They  feel  and  know  that,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  he  declares  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  morality,  and  seeks 
to  protect  the  weak  from  unjust  aggression,  and 
to  safeguard  the  civilization  which  has  been 
slowly  built  up  upon  those  principles  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Church  in  the  course  of 
the  Christian  centuries. 

Many  readjustments  there  will  be  as 
the  result  of  this  war,  which  Cardinal 
Gasquet  terms  "the  most  terrible  fratricidal 
conflict  the  world  has  ever  seen";  but 
none  is  surer  than  that  the  Church,  and 
in  particular  the  Papacy,  will  stand  further 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  men. 


As  an  offset  to  many  instances  of  un- 
American  narrow-mindedness  and  bigotry, 
it  is  pleasant  to  read  of  the  good-will 
and  harmony  prevailing  among  non- 
Catholics  and  Catholics  in  the  town  of 
Nevada,  Missouri.  Following  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of  St.  Francis'  Convent 
and  Orphan  Asylum  of  that  place,  the 
Protestant  citizens  not  only  hastened  to 
supply  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Sisters 
and  the  children,  but  they  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  raising  the  funds  needed 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  buildings 
destroyed.  Obviously  the  good  people  of 
Nevada  do"  not  patronize  anti-Catholic 
literature. 

In  his  customary  thoughtful  and  forceful 
strain,  Cardinal  O'Connell  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  his  clergy  and  people  to  the  major 
importance  attaching  to  the  support  of 
the  Catholic  press.  In  the  course  of  his 
able  pastoral  on  the  subject  he  has  this 
to  say  of  one  aspect  of  the  question  too 
frequently  overlooked  or  minimized: 

Whatever  part  of  the  modern  mind  is  not 
influenced  by  the  daily  paper  is  directed  by 
current  fiction  and  books  on  topics  of  the  day. 
The  number  of  these  publications  is  legion. 
They  all  have  an  animus,  good  or  bad;  each 


one,  to  some  degree,  edifies  or  scandalizes 
the  reader.  There  is  great  need  of  a  guide — • 
a  dependable,  informed  guide  —  for  Catholic 
readers;  and  who  can  be  depended  on  for 
this  important  function  if  not  the  Catholic 
editor?  It  is  vain  to  expect  any  one  else  in 
the  world  of  print  to  have  our  interests  at 
heart.  If  we  want  the  work  done,  our  young 
readers  protected  and  advised,  we  must  look 
to  it  ourselves. 

It  is  pertinent  to  remark  on  the  fore- 
going passage  that  the  Cardinal's  words 
hold  a  lesson  for  the  editors  of  our  Catholic 
papers  not  less  necessary  than  that  given 
to  their  presumptive  readers.  It  is,  that 
reviews  or  notices  of  books  should  be 
conscientiously  written.  To  print  the 
ready-made  notice  supplied  by  a  book's 
publishers  as  the  Catholic  editor's  (or  his 
reviewer's)  own  opinion  is  neither  thor- 
oughly honest  nor  morally  safe.  Even 
reputable  publishers  occasionally  issue, 
volumes  unfit  for  the  home,  and,  conse- 
quently, altogether  undeserving  of  praise 
from  a  Catholic  paper. 

The  unanimity  of  both  the  English 
and  American  press  in  omitting  to  notice 
the  death  last  month  of  that  wonderful 
old  man,  Jean  Henri  Fabre,  would  be 
less  of  a  surprise  to  us  if  certain  of  his 
books  had  not  long  been  accessible  to 
English  readers,  and  if  his  name  and 
achievements  were  not  as  familiar  to 
specialists  as  those  of  Pasteur  and  Mendel, 
two  other  great  Catholic  scientists  of  our 
time.  A  few  extended  notices  of  Fabre 
have  appeared,  but  as  yet  there  has  been 
no  adequate  appreciation  either  of  himself 
or  his  work.  The  passing  of  the  master  of 
entomology,  the  "Homer  of  the  insects," 
as  Victor  Hugo  called  him,  is  of  little 
consequence  to  a  world  engaged  in  war 
or  devoted  to  business  and  athletics. 
Gladstone  used  to  refer  to  Fabre  as  one 
of  the  greatest  scientists  of  any  age. 
Darwin  styled  him  "the  inimitable  ob- 
server." Maeterlinck  praised  him  as  "one 
of  the  most  profound  and  inventive 
scholars,  .  .  .  one  of  the  purest  writers, 
and  .  .  .  one  of  the  finest  poets  of  the 
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century  that  is  just  past";  and  Edmond 
Rostand  characterized  him  as  "this  great 
scientist,  who  thinks  as  a  philosopher,  sees 
as  an  artist,  and  feels  and  expresses  himself 
as  a  poet." 

The  closing  years  of  Fabre's  long, 
laborious  life,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  spent  in  poverty  and  obscurity, 
brought  him  many  honors,  including 
membership  in  -the  French  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  has  given  fame  to  the  little 
village  of  SeYignan,  in  Provence,  the 
scene  of  his^  patient  researches,  where  he 
was  loved  and  venerated  for  his  sweet 
disposition  and  simple  faith. 


Dabbling  in  the  occult  is  always  a 
treacherous  business  and  seldom  other 
than  dangerous.  Even  as  a  matter  of 
intellectual  curiosity,  the  practice  is  a 
superfluous  playing  with  fire  or  pitch, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time  and 
waste  of  energy  which  it  entails.  We 
could  never  understand  how  a  Catholic, 
with  time  and  leisure  and  mental  equip- 
ment to  carry  him  beyond  the  Catechism 
and  the  Sunday  sermons,  could  turn  to 
the  Dead  Sea  fruit  of  occultism,  spiritism, 
personal  magnetism,  and  other  similar 
"isms";  while  all  the  time  there  waited 
the  inquiry  of  his  eager  mind,  the  whole 
wealth  of  ascetical  and  mystical  literature, 
the  lives  of  the  Saints,  and  the  unfathom- 
able depths  of  the  Holy  Mass.  God  has  not 
ordained  that  apparitions  or  "glimpses  of 
the  supernatural,'.'  of  whatever  character, 
should  be  ordinary  ministers  of  grace. 
For  that  purpose  He  has  appointed  the 
Sacraments  and  prayer  and  well-worn 
Christian  practices.  And  as  for  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  these  sources  of 
life,  neither  will  they  believe  though  one 
rise  from  the  dead.  If  not  Christianity, 
then  surely  not  necromancy. 


at  all  ready  to  admit  the  criticism  of  the 
civilization  of  Latin  America  which  the 
plans  proposed  for  its  "enlightenment" 
seem  to  imply.  A  vigorous  disclaimer  of 
any  such  odious  intention  is  made  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  S.  G. 
Inman,  who  avows:  "The  Church  which 
is  most  powerful  in  Latin  America  has 
attained  a  much  higher  and  purer  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States,  where  it  has 
grown  side  by  side  with  Protestantism. 
Latin  America  has,  so  far,  received  little 
of  the  influences  and  developments  growing 
out  of  the  European  Reformation,  which 
so  profoundly  affected  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life  of  Europe  and  North 
America." 

This  may  be  Brother  Inman's  concept 
of  the  "soft  answer,"  to  tell  Catholics 
in  the  United  States  that  their  develop- 
ment is  higher  and  purer  than  that  of 
their  South- American  coreligionists;  and 
all  because,  mind  you,  we  in  this  country 
have  been  more  exposed  to  the  blessed 
influences  of  the  "  European  Reformation." 
But  will  it  convince  anybody  that  the 
gentleman  is  altogether  sincere  when  he 
says  the  Congress  on  Christian  Work 
does  not  mean  to  criticise  the  Church  in 
South  America? 


The  Congress  on  Christian  Work,  which, 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  created  no  little 
stir  in  at  least  one  Protestant  body,  has 
had  to  meet  censure  from  without  as 
well.  Catholics  in  this  country  are  not 


The  synchronizing  of  the  sacerdotal 
Golden  Jubilee  of  Archbishop  Prendergast 
and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  Philadelphia's  noble,  cathedral 
made  last  week  a  memorable  one  for  the 
Catholics  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 
The  Most  Reverend  Jubilarian  fully  merits 
all  the  honor  and  all  the  eulogies  of 
which  he  was  made  the  subject.  His 
half  century  of  priestly  and  episcopal 
labors  has  been  eminently  fruitful  of 
spiritual  good;  and  the  efficiency  which 
he  has  shown  since  his  accession  to  the 
archiepiscopal  See  of  Philadelphia  has  won 
the  plaudits  of  all  who  are  conversant 
with  the  Church's  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  still  not  too 
late  to  wish  the  distinguished  prelate, 
ad  multos  annos! 


Signs  of  Winter. 


BY    ROBERT    MATTHEWS. 


leaves  are  all  yellow  and  gold  on  the  trees, 
And  hushed  is  the  robin's  sweet  song; 
The  little  brown  squirrel  has  his  nest  full  of  nuts, 
Which  shows  Winter's  re^gn  will  be  long. 

The  darkness  comes  earlier  each  afternoon, 
And  the  winds  seem  to  cry  as  they  blow, 

And  the  clouds  that  go  wandering  over  the  sky 
Are  carrying  burdens  of  snow. 


The  Caliph's  Villa. 


BY    FATHER    CHEERHEART. 


NCH  upon  a  time,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Bagdad,  a  poor  widow  occu- 
pied a  little  cottage  surrounded 
by  a  garden  of  roses  and  jasmines.  She 
had  one  son,  Selim,  a  fine  little  fellow, 
seven  years  old.  She  brought  him  up  as 
best  she  could,  making  her  living  and  his 
by  selling  her  flowers  to  perfume-makers, 
who  extracted  the  sweet  odors  from  their 
leaves.  It  was  a  very  modest  living  at 
best,  yet  she  was  content;  for  her  only 
ambition  was  to  make  an  honest  man  of 
Selim,  and  then  peacefully  to  await  old 
age  in  the  little  house  that  had  been  left 
to  her  by  her  father. 

Now,  it  happened  one  day  that  the 
caliph  of  Bagdad,  riding  with  a  number 
of  his  courtiers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  remarked  the  admirable  site  of  the 
widow's  cottage.  On  every  side  of  it 
the  landscape  was  delightful.  Orange  and 
citron  groves  sheltered  it  with  their  foliage 
from  the  hot  winds;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  caliph  concluded  that  his  ingenious 
architects  could  construct  for  him,  in 
place  of  the  small  house  and  garden,  a 
splendid  summer  villa.  He  accordingly 


sent  one  of  his  officers  to  the  widow, 
telling  him  to  purchase  the  property  at 
her  own  figures.  The  widow,  however, 
refused  to  sell. 

"I  desire,"  said  she,  "to  die  where  I 
have  lived  all  my  life." 

Her  refusal  chagrined  the  caliph  con- 
siderably. He  went  back  to  his  palace 
in  very  bad  humor.  As  he  was  a  good 
and  upright  ruler,  he  had  no  thought  of 
molesting  the  poor  woman,  who,  as  an 
offset  to  his  power  and  caprice,  had 
nothing  but  her  right  and  her  simple 
tastes.  His  courtiers,  however,  grew  tired 
of  seeing  him  continually  dreaming  of  this 
villa,  fated  to  be  an  unrealizable  project; 
and  one  of  them,  Harrik,  the  chief  of 
police,  imagined  that  he  would  be  doing 
himself  a  considerable  service  if  he  aided 
his  sovereign  to  attain  his  desire. 

"Master,"  said  he,  "without  your 
knowledge,  I  went  back  to  the  widow 
and  persuaded  her  to  let  you  have  the 
cottage  for  a  little  bag  of  gold." 

The  caliph  fairly  beamed  with  satis- 
faction. 

"Harrik,"  he  replied,  "the  day  my 
villa  is  completed,  I  shall  name  you  my 
grand  vizier  and  will  notably  increase  your 
fortune." 

The  next  day,  as  Selim  and  his  mother 
were  tending  their  flowers  in  the  garden, 
they  saw  their  property  invaded  by  a 
company  of  rough  soldiers.  The  chief  of 
police,  who  commanded  them,  exclaimed: 

"My  good  woman,  you  must  get  out 
of  here." 

She  did  not  dare  resist,  for  fear  the 
soldiers  would  ill-treat  her  or  her  boy. 
She  merely,  said: 

"The  caliph  is  master,  but  this  action 
is  not  just." 

Her  clothes  were  thrown  into  a  basket, 
which  was  placed  on  the  back  of  her 
donkey  that  had  been  turned  out  of 
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his  little  stable.  Then  Harrik  gave  the 
woman  a  piece  of  gold — a  single  piece, — 
,  and  pushed  her  out  on  the  highway. 
Little  Selim,  grasping  his  mother's  dress, 
asked  her  with  tears  in  his  voice: 

"Mamma,  why  do  they  turn  us  out  of 
our  home?" 

A  few  months  later,  a  handsome  white 
villa,  graced  with  verandas  and  colon- 
nades, stood  on  the  site .  of  the  former 
cottage.  Splendid  gardens  surrounded  it; 
and  yet  the  caliph,  with  his  dream  fully 
realized,  did  not  find  any  satisfaction  in 
its  realization.  In  vain  did  Harrik,  now 
become  grand  vizier,  provide  amusements 
and  distractions  for  his  master:  none  of 
them  afforded  him  any  pleasure.  A  veil 
of  sadness  seemed  to  rise  between  his 
vision  and  all  these  spectacles.  Some 
obscure  trouble,  sad  as  remorse,  habitually 
weighed  down  his  spirits.  Astonished  at 
his  lassitude  and  ennui,  he  often  asked 
himself : 

"Can  I,  without  intending  it,  have 
committed  some  injustice?" 

In  the  meantime  the  poor  widow  and 
her  son,  driven  from  their  home  by 
Harrik,  had  betaken  themselves  to  the 
city.  They  found  a  miserable  lodging  in 
its  poorest  quarter,  and  looked  about  on 
all  sides  for  some  work  by  which  to  earn 
their  support.  The  mother  succeeded  in 
getting  occasional  employment  at  mend- 
ing rugs,  and  Selim  used  the  donkey  in 
drawing  water  from  the  wells  of  the 
suburbs  to  the  stifling  interior  of  the  city. 
The  few  coins  earned  in  this  way  enabled 
them  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  to  pay 
their  rent,  and  supply  the  donkey  with 
his  necessary  provisions. 

A  number  of  years  went  by  without 
operating  any  change  in  their  condition, 
save  that  Selim  was  transformed  into  a 
tall,  fine-looking  young  man,  and  his 
mother  grew  a  little  greyer-  and  more 
bent.  The  older  he  grew,  the  less  could 
Selim  believe  that  the  caliph,  a  good  and 
upright  sovereign,  had  designedly  robbed 
them  of  their  home  simply  to  gratify  his 
caprice.  They  must  have  been  the  victims 


of  some  dark  plot  or  other,  which  he 
hoped  one  day  to  discover.  When  his 
mother  lamented  the  past,  as  she  some- 
times did,  he  would  say  to  her: 

"Never  mind,  mother!  Something  tells 
me  that  we  shall  be  happy  yet." 

One  day  this  idea  of  his  became  so 
strong  that,  forgetting  both  fear  and 
prudence,  he  determined  to  go  to  the 
caliph  and  expose  their  wrongs. 

The  sovereign  of  Bagdad  was  stretched 
out  on  a  couch  on  a  veranda  of  his  villa. 
He  had  just  giveji  orders  that  a  band  of 
jugglers  who  had  been  trying  to  divert 
him  should  be  turned  away. 

A  guard  approached  him  and  reported 
that  a  young  man  seated  on  a  donkey 
requested  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  him. 

"Send  him  about  his  business!"  cried 
Harrik,  who  rarely  left  the  caliph's  side. 

"Why  so?"  inquired  his  master.  "On 
the  contrary,  let  him  be  brought  to  me." 

Selim  made  a  profound  salaam  to  the 
caliph,  and  then  took  from  the  back  of 
his  donkey  a  large  sack. 

"Will  your  Highness,"  he  asked,  "per- 
mit me  to  fill  this  sack  with  earth  from 
this  garden?" 

"He's  a  fool!"  interjected  Harrik,  who 
did  not  recognize  the  son  of  his  victim. 

The  caliph  authorized  the  taking  of  the 
earth;  but  when  Selim  had  filled  the 
sack,  he  found  that  he  could  not  lift  it. 

"Your  Highness,"  said  he,  "if  I  dared, 
I  should  ask  you  to  help  me  to  put  this 
sack  on  my  donkey's  back." 

The  caliph  laughed  heartily  at  this 
request;  and,  despite  the  remonstrances 
of  Harrik,  went  down  to  help  the  young 
man.  But  he  found  the  task  beyond  his 
strength. 

"This  is  a  very  heavy  sack,"  he  said. 

"And  yet,  your  Highness,"  replied 
Selim  gravely,  "it  contains  only  very 
little  of  the  land  which  you  confiscated 
from  my  mother.  How,  then,  can  you 
support  on  your  conscience  the  weight  of 
the  whole  garden  and  the  cottage  that 
used  to  stand  here?" 

Then  the  caliph  understood  why  it  was 
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that  for  so  many  years  he  had  enjoyed 
no  peace  of  mind.  He  turned  to  his  vizier 
who,  pale,  trembling,  and  fearful,  fell  at 
his  feet,  and,  acknowledging  his  fault, 
begged  his  royal  master's  pardon. 

"I  leave  you  your  life,"  said  the 
caliph,  "but  you  will  redeem  your  fault 
by  working  for  your  living.  I  deprive  you 
of  all  your  possessions.  Take  the  exile's 
staff  and  pouch,  and  go  and  eara  your 
bread  outside  my  kingdom.  As  for  you, 
young  man,  since  I  can  no  longer  bear 
to  profit  by  fraud  and  injustice,  this 
villa  and  garden  are  yours  and  your 
mother's." 

It  is  worth  while  adding  that  the  caliph 
gave  Harrik  a  piece  of  gold — a  single 
piece — as  he  started  on  'his  exile;  and 
that  no  small  part  of  the  ex -grand 
vizier's  wealth  found  its  way  to  the  now 
rejuvenated  widow  and  her  son. 


Grayfriars'  Bobby. 

POOR  man 'by  the  name  of  Gray, 
nvmg  m  an  obscure  part  of  Kdin- 
burgh,  died  one  day,  and  was 
buried  humbly  in  old  Grayfriars'  church- 
yard. Conspicuous  among  the  few  who 
followed  the  coffin  to  its  last  resting- 
place  was  a  little  terrier  dog.  No  one 
knew  much  of  the  man  except  his  name; 
but  this  little  dog  knew  him  well,  and 
mourned  for  him  most  sincerely. 

There  was  a  notice  posted  over  the 
churchyard  gate,  which  stated  that  no 
dogs  were  permitted  to  enter.  But  this 
little  terrier  was  not  one  of  those  learned 
dogs:  he  could  not  read;  so  he  trotted 
in  when  no  one  was  looking,  and  laid 
himself  down  on  the  obscure  grave.  Old 
James,  the  guardian  of  the  churchyard, 
would  not  permit  such  an  innovation  as 
this,  and  drove  the  dog  away.  But  he  was 
at  the  gate  next  morning,  ready  to  dart  in 
at  the  very  first  chance.  Again  he  was 
driven  away  with  blows  and  hard  words, 
but  it  did  no  good.  The  third  morning 
was  £  cold  and  wet,  but  there  lay  the 
faithful,  shivering,  starving  creature  above 


the  dust  of  the  only  one  who  had  loved 
him.  It  would  have  taken  a  harder  nature 
than  that  of  the  old  sexton  to  resist  the 
pleading  of  those  pitiful  eyes.  He  turned 
back  into  his  little  house,  and  brought 
forth  a  good  breakfast  for  the  famishing 
creature,  who  devoured  it  gratefully  and 
eagerly. 

Hostilities  now  ceased  between  the  two. 
"Bobby"  felt  that  he  was  to  be  allowed 
a  home  in  the  churchyard,  and  he  showed 
his  gratitude  in  unmistakable  ways.  But 
no  new  attachments  could  make  him  un- 
faithful to  his  old  master.  Even  on  the 
coldest  nights  he  would  remain  at  his 
post.  If  shut  up  indoors,  he  howled  so 
dismally  that  his  new  friend  was  glad  to 
let  him  out. 

Year  after  year  passed  on,  and  the 
neglected  grave  was  well-nigh  obliterated, 
but  the  faithful  creature  still  kept  his 
post.  "Grayfriars'  Bobby"  became  known 
to  all  visitors,  and  all  his  wants  were 
abundantly  supplied.  For  several  years 
the  keeper  of  a  store,  a  Mr.  Traill,  fed 
him  regularly.  He  considered  the  midday 
gun,  fired  from  the  castle,  as  his 
summons  to  dinner,  and  immediately  left 
his  place  and  repaired  to  the  store.  On 
Sunday,  however,  he  did  not  go,  as 
experience  had  taught  him  that  it  would 
be  closed  on  that  day.  But  the  prudent 
dog  had  a  plan  which  was  better  than 
fasting.  He  saved  a  part  of  his  dinner 
on  Saturday,  and  laid  it  by  for  his 
Sunday  meal.  Surely,  that  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  reasoning. 

For  a  dozen  years  poor  Bobby  kept 
his  watch,  amid  the  feebleness  of  age 
and  growing  infirmities.  He  showed  his 
intelligence,  too,  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life,  by  sleeping  indoors  at  night,  and 
going  to  the  grave  only  in'  the  daytime. 
Many  inducements  were  offered  him  to 
leave  his  post  and  accept  the  hospitality 
of  comfortable  homes,  but  all  such  over- 
tures were  rejected.  Though  friendly  with 
all,  he  would  give  his  first  affection 
to  the  poor  dust  he  guarded.  The  rheu- 
matism stiffened  his  joints;  his  sight 
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and  hearing  failed;  a  sore  in  his  mouth 
caused  him  not  a  tittle  suffering, — yet  he 
would  drag  himself  to  the  graveyard  day 
after  day. 

Bobby  received  visits  from  many  dis- 
tinguished people.  A  noble  lord  sent  him 
a  handsome  collar,  and  every  comfort 
that  a  dog  could  have  was  given  him 
in  his  declining  years.  The  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts  caused  a  figure  of  Bobby 
to  be  modelled,  which  was  to  surmount 
a  handsome  monument  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory.  His  fidelity  has  been  a 
noble  monument  to  his  unknown »master. 
Bobby  lies  buried  near  the  churchyard, 
and  his  history  will  be  preserved  as  long 
,as  the  marble  lasts. 


Saved  by  a  Song. 


In  a  gloomy  prison,  in  a  foreign  land, 
lay  Richard  I.,  King  of  England.  He 
had  been,  with  some  other  kings,  to  a 
great  war  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 
had  won  battles,  and  taken  cities,  and 
gained  much  honor.  Men  called  him 
Richard  of  the  Lion-Heart,  because  he 
was  as  brave  as  a  lion  in  fighting;  and  his 
soldiers  loved  him  and  would  follow  him 
into  any  danger. 

Because  of  his  bravery  and  his  many 
victories,  all  men  praised  King  Richard; 
and  this  made  some  of  the  other  rulers 
jealous  that  he  should  have  more  honor 
than  they.  When  he  was  on  his  way  back 
to  England,  he  was  seized  and  thrown 
into  a  secret  prison. 

And  now  the  brave  King  could  fight 
no  more,  nor  could  he  see  the  blue  sky 
and  the  green  fields  which  he  loved. 
One  day,  as  he  sat  sad  and  lonely  in  his 
prison,  he  heard  a  voice  singing,  beneath 
the  window.  He  started.  "Surely,"  said 
he,  "that  is  the  voice  of  my  old  friend 
Blondel,  and  that  is  the  song  we  used 
to  sing  together!"  When  the  song  was 
ended,  the  King  sang  it  again  in  a  low 
voice.  Then  there  was  a  joyful  cry  from 
the  man  outside,  and  Richard  knew  that 
it  was  indeed  his  friend. 


Blondel  had  journeyed  many  days  seek- 
ing his  lost  master.  Now  he  hastened  to 
England,  and  told  the  people  where  to 
find  their  lost  King;  and  very  soon 
Richard  was  set  free,  and  went  back  to 
his  own  country. 


That  Birthday  Calculation.— A  Correction. 


Such  of  our  young  folk  as  have  taken 
enough  interest  in  .the  birthday  calcula- 
tion given  in  our  issue  of  Nov.  6  to  test 
it  in  the  case  of  their  friends  have  prob- 
ably discovered  that,  while  it  works  out 
correctly  with  grown-ups,  the  results  are 
not  exact  in  the  case  of  young  people 
fifteen  years  old  or  less.  The  trouble  is 
with  the  final  number  to  be  subtracted. 
We  mentioned  that  the 'unit  figure,  6,  of 
that  number,  24886,  must  be  changed  for 
1916;  and  we  should  have  added  that 
the  hundreds  figure,  8,  should  be  changed 
to  9  when  the  birth  occurred  in  the 
present  century.  Accordingly,  when  trying 
the  problem  with  any  one  born  in  1900 
or  later,  the  final  number  to  be  sub-  • 
tracted  is  24986,  not  24886.  Otherwise 
it  will  be  found  that  while  the  day  of  the 
month  and  the  year  are  correctly  given, 
the  number  of  the  month  will  be  wrong. 

If  father  or  big  brother  is  a  mathema- 
tician, he  will  probably  explain  why,  as 
the  unit  figure  changes  with  every  year, 
the  tens  figure  must  change  every  tenth 
year,  and  the  hundreds  figure  change 
every  century. 


A  Good  Lesson. 


A  father  once  taught  his  son  this  lesson. 
"Drive  a  nail  into  this  board,  John,"  he 
commanded,  and  the  boy  obeyed.  "Now 
pull  it  out  again."  The  boy  did  so. 
"Now,  John,  pull  out  the  hole." 

Ah!  you  may  think  you  have  con- 
quered a  habit,  pulled  it  up  by  the  roots; 
but  the  hole  is  there,  and  it  is  so  easy 
to  fall  back  into  the  old  ways. 
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— A  revised  translation  of  Leopold  von 
Ranke's  "History  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic 
Nations  (1494  to  1514)"  forms  a  new  addition 
to  Bohn's  Standard  Library. 

— "Since  First  I  Saw  Your  Face,"  by  Kath- 
arine Tynan  Hinkson,  just  published  in  London, 
is  the  story  of  a  boy  who  worked  in  a  coal-pit, 
made  a  fortune  in  the  United  States,  and  became 
an  Irish  peer. 

— A  new  book  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Finlay,  S.  J., 
one  of  the  ablest  of  living  theologians,  is 
announced  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Its 
title  is  "The  Church  of  Christ:  Its  Foundation 
and  Constitution." 

— Associations  of  the  Children  of  Mary 
would  do  well  to  provide  their  members  with 
"The  Path  of  Mary,"  a  compact  little  manual 
of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  based  on  the 
ideas  of  the  Blessed  Grignon  de  Montfort.  It 
is  published  by  the  Little  Company  of  Mary, 
Chicago. 

— A  witty  and  merry  tale  is  "The  Fox  that 
Wanted  Nine  Golden  Tails,"  by  Kathleen  Gray 
Nelson,  which  the  Devin-Adair  Co.  have  made 
into  a  beautiful  book  for  children.  "The  English 
is  flawless,"  says  the  advertisement,  but  we  are 
not  so  sure  of  that.  Sometimes  it  is  not  too 
well  accommodated  to  the  child  reader,  and 
the  split  infinitive  is  in  evidence.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  story  that  will  assuredly  delight  and  may 
instruct. 

— Lovers  of  detective  stories  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  Putnams  have  just  published 
another  collection  of  such  tales  by  that  past- 
mistress  in  the  art  of  telling  them,  Anna 
Katharine  Green  (Mrs.  Charles  Rohlfs).  The 
book  takes  its  title  from  the  first  of  the  nar- 
ratives, "The  Golden1  Slipper,"  and  all  nine 
stories  that  make  up  its  contents  are  thoroughly 
worth  while.  Complexity  of  situations,  tangled 
plots,  inductive  reasoning,  and  intuitive  pro- 
cesses are  of  course  the  principal  ingredients 
of  these  tales.  Of  religious  tone,  as  such,  there 
is  none. 

— To  say  that  Father  Finn's  latest  book, 
"That  Office  Boy"  (Benziger  Brothers),  is 
among  the  best  of  the  stories  with  which  he 
has  enriched  Catholic  juvenile  literature  is  to 
affirm  that  the  volume  will  be  found  as  en- 
joyable by  adult  readers  as  by  any  of  the  young 
folk.  The  author  is  an  expert  psychologist,  who 
understands  every  intricate  convolution  of  the 


child-mind,  and  writes  with  a  fulness  of 
knowledge  and  sympathy  that  ensures  the  only 
realism  truly  worth  while.  Let  it  be  said,  in- 
cidentally, that  the  grown-up  reader,  while 
enjoying  the  story,  will  be  receiving  an  excellent 
lesson  in  the  matter  of  parish  activities  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  should  be  carried  on. 

— Translations  of  the  late  Henri  Fabre's 
"Bramble -Bees  and  Others,"  "The  Mason 
Bees,"  "The  Life  of  the  Spider,"  and  "The 
Life  of  the  Fly"  are  published  in  this  country 
by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  These  volumes  are  from 
his  famous  "Souvenirs  Entomologiques,"  in 
which  thousands  of  readers  have  found  enter- 
tainment as  well  as  a  marvellous  fund  of  infor- 
mation. Another  book  by  M.  Fabre,  "The 
Hunting  Wasps,"  is  announced  by  the  same 
publishers. 

— An  admirable  spirit  has  gone  into  the 
making  of  "When  He  Dwelt  with  Us,"  by 
Margaret  B.  Downing,  a  slender  volume  which 
aims  to  treat  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
Holy  Land  in  relation  to  the  Word  made 
Flesh.  It  beautifully  serves  two  purposes,  one 
scientific,  the  other  devotional,  and  both  equally 
well.  Our  teachers  should  be  interested  in  this 
book.  It  may  be  ordered  from  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  or  the  Murphy  Co.,  Baltimore. 
The  price  is  35  cts.,  bound  in  boards. 

— Under  the  general  title  "Pages  Actuelles," 
Bloud  &  Gay,  of  Paris,  are  publishing  a  series 
of  1 2  mo  brochures  dealing  with  present-day 
occurrences.  Some  of  the  more  important 
numbers  that  have  reached  our  table  are: 
"Patriotisme  et  Endurance,"  the  famous  pas- 
toral of  Cardinal  Mercier;  "  Le  Martyre  du 
Clerge  Beige,"  by  A.  Melot;  "  Confiance, 
Priere,  Espoir,"  by  Archbishop  Mignot;  "La 
Basilique  Devastee"  (Rheims),  by  Vindex; 
"  Les  Lecons  du  Livre  Jaime,"  by  H.  Welschinger; 
"  L'Allemagne  et  la  Guerre  Europeene,"  by  A. 
Sauveur;  "Pendant  la  Guerre,"  by  Cardinal 
Amette;  and  "Le  Martyre  du  Clerge  Francais," 
by  the  Abbe  Griselle.  From  the  same  pub- 
lishers come  an  octavo  brochure  of  200  pages, 
" Le  Supplice  de  Louvain,"  by  Raoul  Marsy; 
a  i2mo  of  354  pages,  "Les  Barbares  a  la  Trouee 
des  Vosges,"  by  L.  Colin;  two  pamphlets, 
"La  Vie  Heroique"  and  "  Le  Clerge  et  la 
Guerre  de  1914";  and  "The  German  War 
and  Catholicism — Album  No.  i,"  a  series  of 
photographic  documents  published  by  the 
Catholic  Committee  of  French  Propaganda.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  have  received 
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from  the  Libraire  Plon  "Chiffons  de  Papier"; 
from  P.  Lethielleux  "La  Guerre,  Qui  la  Voulue?" 
from  A.  Colin  "Who  Wanted  War?";  and, 
finally,  from  the  "  Bibliotheque  des  Ouvrages 
Documentaires"  "La  Conversion  d'un  Catho- 
lique  Germanophile."  Evidently,  there  is  no 
lack  of  timely  literature  for  Frenchmen  or 
for  readers  of  French. 

—  A  curious  change  which  the  Great  War 
has  wrought  in  the  usages  of  English  society, 
we  are  told,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  people 
rush  into  marriage.  "The  Hope  of  the  House," 
by  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle,  of  which  D. 
Appletcn  &  Co.  are  the  American  publishers, 
is  the  story  of  one  of  these  hasty  unions,  —  a 
decidedly  absurd  one,  too,  most  readers  will 
consider  it.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Wales,  and  some 
amusing  side-lights  on  various  social  strata 
there  are  afforded.  The  plot  is  well  constructed, 
but  the  three  principal  characters  are  uncon- 
vincing, and  some  of  the  others  very  disagree- 
able. Doubtless  there  are  "society  people" 
who  talk  and  behave  in  the  manner  affected 
by  the  two  Belgian  dames;  but,  being  refugees 
and  Catholics,  they  might  have  been  allowed 
a  little  natural  gratitude  and  considerably 
more  religious  feeling.  "The  Hope  of  the 
House"  will  disappoint  admirers  of  "The 
Haunted  Heart"  especially,  and  not  enhance 
the  popularity  of  their  authors. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Golden  Slipper."    Anna  Katharine  Green. 

$1.35- 
"The  Hope  of  the  House."    Agnes  and  Egerton 

Castle.    $1.35. 
"That  Office  Boy."     Rev.   Francis  Finn,   S.   J. 

85    cts. 

"The  Fox  that  Wanted  Nine  Golden  Tails."   $i. 
"The  Inquisition."     E.  Vacandard.     50  cts. 
"For  Greater  Things."    William  T.  Kane,  S.  J. 

50  cts. 
"Clemencia's    Crisis."     Edith    Ogden    Harrison. 

$1.25. 
"The  Pilgrim  Kings  and  Other  Poems."    Thomas 

Walsh.    $1.25. 


"Panama    and    Its    Bridge    of    Water."      Stella 

Humphrey  Nida.    50  cts. 
"Meditations  on  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord."    Rt. 

'Rev.  Abbot  Smith,  O.  S.  B.     77  cts. 
"Talks   about   Poets   and   Poetry."     Rev.   J.   J. 

Malone.    50  cts. 
"Spiritual    Journal    of    Lucie    Christine    (1870- 

1908)."     $1.50. 
"Studies   in   Church    History."     Rev.    Bertrand 

Conway,   C.  S.   P.     75   cts. 
"Mary:     A    Romance    of    the    West    County." 

Mrs.   Stackpoole-Kenny.     75   cts. 
"Sir  Christopher  Leighton."    Maria  Longworth 

Storer.     $i. 

"White- Eagle."  Mary  T.  Waggaman.  75  cts. 
"Felix  O'Day."  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  $1.35. 
"A  Book  of  English  Martyrs."  E.  M.  Wilmot- 

Buxton,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.    $1.10. 
"The     Bowmen     and     Other.    Legends     of    the 

War."     Arthur   Machen.     75   cts. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HBB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Walter  Fardy,  of  the  diocese  of 
Superior;  Rev.  James  Regnery,  archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia;  Rev.  James  Mahoney,  diocese 
of  Davenport;  Rev.  Joseph  Tuohy,  diocese  of 
Columbus;  Very  Rev.  William  Coonan,  diocese 
of  Erie;  Rev.  James  Noonan,  S.  J.,  and  Rev. 
E.  D.  Croisier,  O.  M.  I. 

Mother  M.  Cecilia  and  Sister  M.  Patrick, 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic;  Sister  M.  Clemen- 
tine, Sisters  of  the  I.  H.  M.;  and  Sister  M. 
Cyril,  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mr.  David  Lawson,  Mrs.  Anne  Moran,  Mr. 
Frank  Thison,  Mr.  John  C.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Henry  Weber,  Mr.  Eugene  Corcoran,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Carver,  Mrs.  Mary  Pifer,  Mr.  David 
Mulholland,  Mrs.  Anne  Lavelle,  Mr.  Henry 
Riffenburg,  Mr.  Samuel  Terreault,  Mr.  John  F. 
Doyle,  Mr.  James  Trihey,  Mr.  Edward  Watters, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Perik,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Jansing,  Miss 
Teresa  Saul,  Mr.  P.  Grogan,  Mr.  Burkhard 
Rectenwald,  Mr.  Michael  Rectenwald,  Mr. 
Robert  Brown,  Mr.  Charles  Stephens,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Val  Leitsch,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Rowe. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 

"  Thy  Father,  who  seelh  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  starving  children  in  China:  B.  A.  D., 
$i;  Friend  (St.  Joseph),  $5;  M.  A.  Kelly,  $i; 
E.  V.  B.,  50  cts.;  Gal  way,  $i.  For  the  Foreign 
Missions:  J.  H.  I.,  $i.  For  Bishop  Charlebois: 
Mrs.  J.  R.  S.,  $2. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.     ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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To  One  Entering  Life. 


BY    EDWARD    WILBUR    MASON. 


ItOU  that  go  down  where  the  fishmongers  are, 
Where  the  changers  of  money  sit  in  the  mart, 
Keep  eye  on  the  clean  blue  height  of  the  star, — 
Take  a  flower  in  your  heart. 

The  gods  are  dead:    here  shall  you  meet  with 

men, 

And  banquet  boards   for   all  the   world   out- 
spread; 

But  scorn  the  wine  and  feasting  yet  again, 
For  life  is  more  than  bread. 

Here  in  the  desert  of  the  city  gray 

Let  some  good  angel  lead  your  steps  aright, — 
A  prayer,   a   song,   a  glowing  thought    by   day, 
A  mother's  face  by  night. 


The  One  Woman. 


BY    THE    REV.    BARTHOLOMEW    A.   HARTWELL. 


Thou  art  the  glory  of  Jerusalem,  thou  art  the  joy  of  Israel, 
thou  art  the  honor  of  our  people. — JUDITH,  xv,  10. 

N  that  first  Christmas  long  ago 
when,  as  the  Gospel  relates, 
there  was  tumult  in  the  sky, 
when  the  heavens  took  fire, 
and  the  chill  midnight  air  was  all  atremble 
with  angelic  music,  the  shepherds  of  the 
lonely  hills  were  told  that  they  might 
discover  the  cause  of  all  this  glow  and 
cheery  melody  over  in  Bethlehem,  where 
they  would  find  "the  Child  with  Mary, 
His  Mother."  Now,  the  Catholic  Church 
has  always  felt  and  maintained  that  no 
man  can  ever  find  Jesus  Christ  otherwise. 


She  has  always  believed,  she  believes  now, 
and  will  ever  believe,  that  the  surest 
way  to  make  men  tender  and  humble  and 
to  win  them  to  the  love  of  Christ  is  to 
present  Him  to  the  world  in  the  arms  of 
"Mary,  His  Mother." 

Naturally,  then,  our  thoughts  turn  to 
Mary  at  the  beginning  of  Advent,  these 
days  of  preparation  for .  the  coming  of 
the  God -Child.  At  the  very  threshold 
of  this  holy  season  we  commemorate 
her  most  glorious  privilege — namely,  her 
Immaculate  Conception.  How  well  this 
feast  harmonizes  with  the  purpose  and 
spirit  of  the  time!  The  Immaculate  Con- 
ception was  one  of  the  great  preparatory 
acts  of  God  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Incarnation.  By  it  Mary  was  fitted  for 
her  exalted  office  of  divine  motherhood, 
being  conceived  in  her  own  mother's 
womb  "full  of  grace,"  which  means  that 
sin  of  any  kind  never  touched  her.  In 
the  words  of  Origen  written  at  the  cradle 
of  Christianity,  "she  was  never  infected 
by  the  breath  of  the  venomous  serpent"; 
and  consequently  her  conception  in  the 
womb  of  St.  Ann  was  an  immaculate 
conception. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Prophet 
Jeremias,  as  we  learn  from  Holy  Writ, 
were  born  without  original  sin.  They 
were,  however,  conceived  with  original 
sin.  There  was  a  time  when  Adani's 
•guilt  rested  upon  them,  but  by  a  special 
favor  of  God  they  were  washed  clean  of 
its  guilt  while  they  were  yet  unborn,  in 
their  mother's  womb.  Unlike  these  two 
servants  of  God,  Mary  was  not  sanctified 
in  her  mother's  womb.  She  was  not  freed 
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from  original  sin  before  she  was  born, 
because  there  was  no  need  of  it.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  God  to  exert  His 
power  and  free  her  from  the  stain  of  sin, 
for  it  was  never  at  any  moment  of  her 
existence  upon  her  soul.  "She  was  never 
infected  by  the  breath  of  the  venomous 
serpent."  Her  soul  came  into  existence, 
said  Cardinal  Newman, x  "serene  and 
peaceful,  as  a  ship  glides  in  the  morning 
light  from  a  safe  harbor  into  a  tranquil 
sea,  with  the  glow  upon  her  sails  from 
the  sun  that  shall  not  set  in  all  her 
happy  voyage.  It  is  no  wonder  that  she 
has  left  behind  her  in  the  Church  an  odor 
like  cinnamon  and  balm,  and  a  sweetness 
like  to  choice  myrrh." 

With  reason,  then,  does  the  Church 
bow  down  before  this  wonderful  Woman 
whom  the  Immortal  King  of  Ages  so 
delighted  to  honor.  The  non-Catholic 
world  does  not  understand  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  because  it  does  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  original  sin. 
The  traditional  Protestant  doctrine,  that 
man  became  totally  depraved  by  the  sin 
of  Adam,  has  alienated  many  minds  from 
Christianity.  One  has  said:  "I  would 
rather  be  a  progressive  monkey  than  a 
fallen  man."  The  Catholic  Church  holds 
no  such  pessimistic  view  of  human  nature. 
She  teaches  that  when  Adam  fell,  he  fell 
to  the  level  of  man,  not  below  his 
human  nature.  All  his  powers  of  mind 
and  body  were  intact  after  the  fall 
as  before  it.  But  he  did  lose  the 
divine  prerogatives  and  supernatural 
powers  which  God  had  imposed  upon  his 
human  nature  at  the  creation.  "Let  us 
make  man  to  our  own  image  and  like- 
ness," said  God  in  the  morning  of  the 
world;  and  to  His  image  and  likeness  He 
made  him.  He  formed  man's  body  out 
of  the  slime  of  the  earth,  and  breathed 
into  it  a  living  soul.  Man  thus  created 
was  more  than  man.  God  had  conferred 
upon  him  an  unheard-of  dignity.  He  had 
made  him  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature. 
"I  will  not  call  you  servant,"  He  said, 
"but  friend."  He  had  made  him  "full  of 


grace"  and  constituted  him  His  own  son, 
placing  him  with  the  princes,  even  the 
princes  of  His  people. 

This  dignity,  in  the  plan  of  God,  was 
to  pass  down  to  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam;  and  every  child  was  to  be  con- 
ceived and  born,  as  Mary  was  conceived 
and  born,  with  an  immaculate  concep- 
tion, a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  But, 
alas!  we  know  that  by  the  envy  of  the 
devil  sin  entered  into  the  world;  man 
fell  from  his  high  estate  to  his  natural 
level,  and  by  some  mysterious  trans- 
mission his  guilt  passed  to  all,  except 
Mary.  By  a  special  favor  of  God,  the 
merits  of  her  Divine  Son  were  applied  to 
her  by  anticipation.  Through  her  the 
plan  of  God  in  man's  regard  is  saved 
from  utter  frustration.  She  alone  sur- 
vives the  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  sin  of 
Adam.  "She  was  never  infected  by  the 
breath  of  the  venomous  serpent";  and 
now,  though  resking  with  sin  and  shame, 
humanity  may  lift  up  its  head  and  cry 
to  Mary:  "Thou  art  the  honor  of  our 
people.  Thou  hast  rescued  us  from  total 
confusion." 

Mary  realized  the  dignity  that  had 
been  conferred  upon  her.  And  how  well 
she  praised  and  thanked  God  for  it! 
From  no  other  creature  has  God  ever 
received  praise  and  thanks  so  perfect  and 
so  excellent.  Mary  has  been  most  beauti- 
fully called  the  "Christian  Benedicite,"- 
the  Christian  hymn  of  praise.  In  the 
Sacred  Writings  God  is  continually  com- 
plaining of  man's  unthankfulness  and  lack 
of  recognition  of  His  favors.  "I  have 
brought  up  children  and  exalted  them, 
but  they  have  despised  me.  The  ox 
knoweth  his  owner  and  the  ass  his  master's 
crib;  but  Israel  hath  not  known  me, 
and  my  people  hath  not  understood.  .  .  . 
What  is  there  that  I  ought  to  do  more 
to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done 
to  it?" 

To  the  credit  of  the  human  race,  there 
is  one  who  gave  God  no  cause  to  complain 
in  this  regard.  There  is  one  who  gave 
God  perfect  praise,  perfect  thanks  for 
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all  His  benefits,  as  far  as  a  finite  creature 
can  render  such  a  return.  That  one  is 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord.  Mary  is 
all  praise,  all  thanks.  After  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Cross  and  Holy  Mass,  Mary  singing 
the  Magnificat  was  the  greatest  and  most 
perfect  act  of  praise  that  ever-  ascended 
from  earth  to  the  throne  of  God.  -  For 
Mary  was  not  as  "the  people  that  did 
not  understand."  "What  is  there  that 
I  could  have  done  for  My  vineyard  and 
have  not  done  it?"  To  this  Mary  could 
truly  answer:  "There  is  nothing."  God 
Himself  can  raise  her  no  higher,  and 
Mary  knew  it. 

Standing  within  the  threshold  of  the 
home  of  Zachary,  beside  her  cousin  Eliz- 
abeth, Mary,  by  inspiration,  grasped  her 
whole  situation.  Standing  there,  she 
learned  from  God  both  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  Standing  there,  she  saw  that 
God  had  had  her  in  mind  from  all 
eternity  for  a  special  dignity.  "The 
Lord  possessed  me  from  the  beginning  of 
His  ways."  Standing  there,  she  realized 
that  before  anything  was  created,  before 
the  everlasting  hills,  God  had  had  designs 
upon  her.  She  was  carried  back  in 
spirit  to  the  promise  made  to  Adam  at 
the  fall,  and  she  heard  the  oath  which 
He  swore  to  Abraham,  our  father.  And 
then  she  knew  that  as  she  was  in  God's 
mind  from  the  beginning  and  before  the 
ages,  so  unto  the  end  she  should  not 
cease  to  be;  for  God  Himself  would  praise 
her  eternally,  and  mankind  for  all  genera- 
tions would  call  her  blessed.  Then  she 
knew,  without  vanity  and  without  con- 
ceit, that  she  was  the  one  Woman  above" 
all  women  glorified,  and  her  whole 
inmost  being  trembled  and  struggled  for 
expression. 

What  could  she  say, — what  could  she 
say?  As  far  as  adequately  expressing  the 
emotions  of  that  hour,  she  could  say 
nothing;  the  vision  struck  her  dumb. 
No  one  can  realize  those  emotions, — no, 
not  even  the  angels  of  heaven.  God  alone 
could  perfectly  sound  their  depths,  and 
He  alone,  therefore,  heard  perfectly  the 


canticle  of  her  soul.  But  earth  must  hear 
it.  The  future  Church  must  hear  it,  if 
only  in  its  faintest  echo.  And  so  the 
Spirit  of  God  overshadowed  her  and  the 
power  of  the  Most  High  opened  her  lips, 
and  there  welled  up  from  her  soul's  soul 
that  hymn  of  perfect  praise,  of  perfect 
thanks:  "My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in 
God  my  Saviour.  Because  He  hath  re- 
garded the  humility  of  His  handmaid; 
for,  behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations 
shall  call  me  blessed.  For  He  that  is 
mighty  hath  done  great  things  to  me, 
and  holy  is  His  name." 

Grand  as  they  are,  soul-stirring  as  they 
are,  thrilling  as  they  are,  the  words  of  the 
Magnificat  fail  infinitely  to  express  the 
praise,  the  thanks,  the  joy,  the  ecstasy 
that  filled  and  swayed  Mary's  Immacu- 
late Heart.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
treasured  them,  and  she  will  treasure 
them  for  all  time  to  come.  They  can 
be  heard  daily  in  great  cathedrals  and  in 
mud-floored  chapels,  wherever  Jesus  Christ 
is  adored  and  loved.  But,  alas!  not  as 
Mary  sang  them.  The  strains  in  which 
she  sang  the  Magnificat  will  ever  remain 
the  lost  chord  of  Christianity.  Only  once 
did  she  chant  them  when  human  ears 
were  by  to  listen.  Oh,  happy  Elizabeth! 
happy  Zachary!  Blessed  are  the  ears 
that  heard  the  strains  that  you  heard! 
The  saints  of  every  Christian  age  have 
sighed  to  hear  them;  and  the  Church  of 
God  lives  in  the  longing  that  one  day 
she,  too,  shall  hear  them,  even  as  you 
heard  them, — yea,  from  the  lips  of  Mary 
herself.  And  the  Church  will  hear  them; 
and  we,  too,  ,shall  hear  them  if  we  are 
faithful  to  Jesus  Christ  until  death. 

When  time  shall  be  no  more;  when, 
amidst  the  crash  of  worlds,  all  things 
shall  pass  away  and  there  shall  come  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth;  when 
there  shall  dawn  the  perfect  day  wherein 
God  Himself  shall  wipe  the  tears  from  off 
all  eyes;  when  there  shall  be  no  more 
sin  and  no  more  sorrow,  no  more  moaning 
and  no  more  sighing;  when  Jesus  Christ 
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shall  call  heaven  and  earth  and  hell  to 
witness  His  final  and  eternal  triumph, 
and  God  shall  destroy  forever  the  works 
of  the  devil;  when,  followed  by  that 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number, 
from  every  race,  tribe  and  tongue,  Jesus 
Christ  shall  enter  into  His  kingdom  and 
ascend  the  throne  of  David  His  father 
forever;  when  He  shall  put  all  things 
under  His  feet  and  shall  be  crowned  by 
the  Father,  ' '  Lord  of  the  'living  and  the 
dead";  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all, — 
on  that  day  the  Immaculate  Mother  of 
God  will  be  the  very  first  to  step  forth 
from  that  mighty  throng,  and,  falling 
down  in  holy  adoration  before  Him,  she 
will  kiss  His  worshipful  feet.  And  He 
will  bow  down  to  her, — yes,  God  shall 
bend  down  to  her  and  raise  His  Mother 
up;  and,  bringing  her  to  the  throne,  He 
will  put  the  moon  under  her  feet,  clothe 
her  with  the  sun  and  crown  her  with 
twelve  stars.  And,  standing  there  with 
pure  uplifted  hands  and  her  eyes  riveted 
in  rapture  upon  His  holy  face,  before  the 
assembled  ages,  she  will  intone  again  her 
song  of  old:  "Magnificat!  Magnificat!  My 
soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord!" 

What  a  tumult  of  acclaim  will  then 
ring  through  heaven!  What  a  whirl- 
wind of  multitudinous  joy  will  sweep 
the  harps  of  the  angels,  while  all  the 
blue  arches  of  heaven  will  resound  and 
re-echo,  "Magnificat!"  There  will  be  a 
cry  like  the  sound  and  the  rush  .of  many 
waters  that  heaven  itself  shall  never  have 
heard  such  floods  of  unimaginable  music, — 
no,  not  when  at  creation's  dawn  the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy. 


The  Wings  of  Darkness. 


BY    VALENTINE    PARAISO. 


As  with  the  pagans  the  worship  of  the 
impure  gods  of  their  mythologies  could 
not  fail  to  corrupt  the  worshippers,  so 
with  Christians  the  worship  of  the  purity 
and  sanctity  of  the  Mother  of  God  has 
not  failed  to  purify  and  render  holy  thosa 
who,  in  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  were  careful  to  practise 
it. — Dr,  Brownson. 


i 


I. 

was  a  startling  story;  and  no 
^  one  could  explain  it — not  even  Mr. 
Quiggot,  the  lawyer.  He  told  it, 
and  left  it  a  mystery.  All  I  could 
think  was  that  it  was  one  of  the  strangest 
things  I  had  ever  heard.  And  it  was 
true;  as  Quiggot  said,  there  was  evidence 
enough  to  convince  any  court  of  law. 
Some  of  us  had  shuddered;  all  of  us 
were  still  wondering.  And  not  one  round 
the  dinner  table  had  the  vestige  of  a 
theory  to  oifer. 

The  story  came  out  during  dessert. 
Up  to  that  time  the  lawyer  had  been 
silent  almost  to  the  verge  of  discourtesy. 
He  just  sat  there  looking  as  wise  as  an 
owl.  He  had  uttered  at  least  one  groan, 
and  perhaps  he  could  not  stand  any 
more  of  Lady  Ducie's  chatter  about  the 
fashionable  palmist,  when  he  broke  in 
with  his  slow  voice,  and  gave  us  all 
something  to  marvel  at.  Before  that, 
Lady  Ducie  had  held  the  attention  of 
the  whole  circle.  Everyone  was  asking 
questions — some  laughing,  some  credu- 
lous— about  her  visit  to  a  clairvoyant  in 
the  Bond  Street  region. 

"My  dog  went  with  me  to-day,"  she 
said,  "and  he  was  so  funny. — No,  he  is 
not  a  Pekingese:  he  is  a  terrier.  He 
growled  and  stayed  outside.  I  had  to 
give  him  to  the  boy-in-buttons  to  keep. 
And,  do  you  know,  I  lost  half  my  char- 
acter! I  couldn't  wait  to  have  it  all  told, 
I  was  so  afraid  my  poor  Pat  would  bite 
that  boy  on  the  stairs.  (And  he  was  not 
a  healthy-loDking  boy  either!  It  would 
have  been  bad  for  both.)  What  was 
Astra  like?  Astra  della  Galaxea  she 
calls  herself.  Oh,  she  was  just  lovely,— 
so  very  Oriental!  She  is  brown,  my 
dear — positively  brown, — with  such  eyes! 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  there  was  not  much 
light  to  see  her  by.  There  was  a  wooden 
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lattice,  carved,  all  over  the  window,  and 
there  were  curtains  everywhere.  It  was 
so  romantic,  like  the  Arabian  Nights ! 
And  there  was  spicy  stuff  burning  in  a 
big  brass  affair  on  the  hearth.  Oh,  no, 
my  dear,  not  incense,  —  that's  Romish! 
This  was  a  heavenly  smell,  like  pudding 
spice  and  roses." 

It  was  then  that  the  lawyer,  who 
happened  to  be  seated  next  her,  gave  a 
faint  groan,  and  turned  it  into  a  rather 
prolonged  cough. 

Lady  Ducie  was  a  widow  indeed,  but 
not  in  the  least  desolate.  She  was  a 
young  brunette,  wearing  a  splendid  show 
of  pearls  and  a  superb  white  dress.  The 
few  touches  of  black  lace — the  court 
dressmaker  would  have  called  them 
"motifs" — were  a  slight  concession  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Lord  Ducie.  As  yet 
he  had  no  successor;  with  an  income  of 
many  thousands,  the  young  widow  was 
slow  to  believe  in  the  disinterestedness 
of  men.  She  had  been  three  or  four 
times  to  Madame  Galaxea.  Perhaps  she 
had  first  consulted  the  palmist  upon  some 
very  delicate  and  tender  question.  A 
little  character-reading  was  always  thrown 
in,  to  evade  the  law.  The  clairvoyant 
would  have  said  she  did  not  obtain  money 
by  false  pretences;  for  she  professed  to 
give  away  the  fortune-telling  to  persons 
who  paid  for  having  their  character  told. 
Else  how  could  her  advertising  men,  with 
their  sandwich  boards,  parade  Bond 
Street,  in  a  country  where  the  gypsy 
tinker's  wife  can  be  prosecuted  for  cheating 
a  servant  maid  out  of  sixpence  at  the 
back  door? 

Astra  della  Galaxea  had  a  sliding  scale 
of  flattery  for  her  clients  according  to 
the  worth  of  their  visits  in  gold.  Lady 
Ducie,  laughing,  refused  to  repeat  all  the 
charming  things  she  had  heard  to-day  even 
before  the  interview  was  cut  short  by  the 
barking  of  Pat  on  the  stairs.  Of  course 
it  was  all  nonsense,  she  said  at  the  end ; 
and,  looking  suddenly  serious,  even  sad, 
she  gave  a  little  sigh. 

Few   people    suspected   that   the   lively 


young  widow  had  any  serious  side  to  her 
nature.  There  was  only  one  at  the  table 
who  understood  her.  Lady  Ducie  had, 
like  most  people,  her  earnest  moments. 
After  five  years  of  idleness  and  independ- 
ence, she  was  tired  of  society  as  a  pastime. 
Most  of  her  invitations  were  declined, 
and  there  were  times  when  she  lived 
quite  by  herself,  or  with  one  chosen 
visitor,  at  her  luxurious  little  flat  in 
Mayfair.  Life  lacked  something  which 
she  had  never  yet  found.  A  vague  un- 
easiness was  pressing  upon  her.  A  woman's 
soul,  after  all,  could  not  live  upon  social 
intercourse  only, — no,  not  even  with  the 
joys  of  a  Parisian  wardrobe.  Dress  and 
amusement,  ease  and  admiration,  all 
forms  of  idolatry  of  self,  seemed  at  times 
but  a  mean  way  of  trying  to  fill  the  hours. 
She  was  tired  of  dances,  sick  of  theatres. 
There  had  been  so  much  of  the  material 
world  in  her  life,  she  wanted,  by  a  reaction, 
something  spiritual.  She  began  to  take 
up  new  ideas,  and  to  pursue  them  keenly 
for  a  while.  Her  mind  was  really  in  a 
state  of  receptiyeness,  a  phase  of  transition, 
when  great  things  were  possible.  The 
years  were  passing.  She  faced  that  secret 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  or  in  the  cold 
grey  dawn,  when  one  could  do  nothing 
but  lie  stilt  and  think,  and  it  was  yet 
too  early  to  begin  another  day.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  great  void  beyond  her 
small  experience.  This  life  was  very 
unsatisfactory.  There  must  be  unseen 
realities  behind  such  a  fading  world.  How 
could  one  find  the  truth  about  it  all,  amid 
the  "contradictions  of  sects,"  the  clamor 
of  tongues?  Was  it  not  the  only  thing 
worth  finding?  It  would  surely  make  life 
more  worth  while. 

She  had  been  nearly  caught  by  a  modern 
sect,  and  had  shaken  off  its  claims  as 
fanciful,  even  vulgar.  If  she  was  to  have 
a  religion,  she  did  not  want  to  have  a 
modern  invention  that  was  run  as  a  specu- 
lation. Then,  she  had  some  chats  with 
a  girl  who  sometimes  stayed  with  her, — 
a  girl  who  was  very  sweet  and  bright, 
but  whose  ideals  were  extraordinarily 
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high;  and  it  was  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
her  that  this  girl  knew. 

The  next  phase  was  not  so  sincere.  An 
article  in  a  magazine  gave  her  one  or  two 
superficial  ideas  about  an  Eastern  religion. 
She  was  able  to  talk  with  an  affectation 
of  cleverness  to  some  hearer  who  was 
safe  not  to  detect  her  ignorance.  It  was 
during  this-  insincere  period  that  she 
heard  of  Madame  Astra  della  Galaxea 
practising  character-reading  and  clair- 
voyance, palmistry  and  crystal-gazing. 
The  fascination  increased  with  every 
visit.  She  was  in  touch  now  with  a  new 
excitement,  and  it  threatened  to  become 
absorbing.  The  clairvoyant  told  her  she 
was  of  a  very  high  degree  of  spiritual 
sensitiveness,  that  she  could  easily  develop 
new  powers  giving  her  communication 
with  other  astral  planes;  and,  although 
this  jargon  was  not  very  definite,  the 
inquirer  understood  that  she  was  quite 
an  unusually  gifted  person. 

Practical  mundane  matters  were  also 
hinted  at.  Galaxea  said  there  were  pros- 
pects beginning  to  appear,  though  yet 
undefined  —  like  the  outlines  of  objects 
taking  shape  in  a  sunny  mist.  The  only 
thing  certain  was  that  Lady  Ducie  was  to 
leave  London  and  live  in  Paris,  where 
astral  influences  would  be  favorable,  and 
where  she  would  meet  a  great  personage 
connected  with  an  embassy,  who  was  to 
worship  her  with  a  genuine  affection  and — 
but  here  the  palmist  had  broken  off, 
unable  to  see  distinctly  without  a  few 
more  consultations.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  that  Galaxea  intended  going  to 
Paris,  too — she  was  transferring  her  trade 
to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Lady  Ducie  only  talked  of  these  visits 
lightly  in  public;  in  fact,  she  mentioned 
only  one,  and  that  as  if  it  were  a  freak  to 
be  laughed  at  afterward.  But  sometimes 
she  wondered  if  there  was  any  known 
instance  proving  that  clairvoyance  was 
a  reality.  The  question  crossed  her  mind: 
Was  she  being  fooled,  or  was  this  worth 
going  on  with?  To  go  on  would  mean  a 
change  of  residence  to  Paris,  the  scene 


of  the  events  that  were  yet  hardly  dis- 
cernible, "taking  shape  in  a  golden 
mist."  This  thought — that  it  might,  after 
all,  be  deception — had  caused  the  sudden 
look  of  sadness  and  the  little  sigh. 

Mr.  Quiggot,  who  had  spoken  so  few 
words  during  the  dinner,  now  joined  in 
the  conversation,  saying  in  his  .slow, 
judicial  tones  that  all  this  toying  with 
the  fringe  of  occult  science  was  very 
undesirable.  "A  college  friend  of  mine 
took  up  that — what  shall  I  call  it? — brain- 
destroying  pastime,  and  carried  it  to 
such  excess  that  he  ruined  his  career  and 
literally  died  of  it." 

There  was  a  man  opposite,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  bit  of  a  wag,  in  spite  of  his  bald 
head  and  lank  cheeks;  and  he  remarked 
that  excess  in  anything  was  ruinous. 
Why,  we  had  all  heard  Sam  Weller's 
story  of  the  single  gentleman  who  died  of 
eating  muffins! 

The  girl  next  him  had  an  instant's 
radiant  merriment  over  this  happy 
thought.  She  was  a  pretty,  dark-haired 
girl  in  blue,  with  a  piquant  little  angle 
at  the  inner  corner  of  her  straight  black 
eyebrows.  I  knew  the  face  quite  well — 
somewhere — somewhere;  but  I  could  not 
think  where  I  had  seen  it.  There  was 
a  subtle  charm  about  the  quietness  of 
her  manner,  when  her  face  held  such 
bright  possibilities.  I  ought  to  have  been 
devoted  to  the  dowager  in  black  velvet 
with  gold  spectacles, — the  partner  I  had 
brought  down  from  the  drawing-room. 
But  it  was  quite  impossible  not  to  steal 
a  glance  now  and  then  at  the  girl  in 
blue. 

Mr.  Quiggot  looked  severe  after  the 
remark  about  the  muffins.  He  was  going 
to  entertain  the  company,  and  that 
irreverent  man  had  disturbed  the  atmos- 
phere of  seriousness  proper  to  his  very 
remarkable  story.  However,  we  were  all 
soon  enough  serious  again;  for  in 
emphatic  tones  he  went  on  as  gravely  as 
an  oracle,  saying  he  had  intended  to 
observe  that  the  son  of  his  college  friend 
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developed  something  of  the  same  dis- 
torted taste,  and  it  led  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary thing  he  had  ever  met  with 
in  his  life — "a  prediction  fulfilled  in  the 
most  amazing  way.  And  this  I  know  of 
my  own  experience  to  be  absolutely  true, 
for  I  heard  the  prediction  made." 

Of  course,  we  all  asked  for  the  story, 
and  the  table  was  instantly  silent.  He 
had  hardly  begun  to  speak  when  I  recog- 
nized the  first  scene,  and  I  could  have 
supplied  many  details  that  he  did  not  give. 
I  could  never  forget  that  fe"te  in  Paris 
a  few  years  ago,  where  a  French  actress 
was  personating  the  Spirit  of  the  Night 
and  telling  fortunes  with  a  crystal.  All 
the  sellers  at  the  stalls  were  in  gorgeous 
fancy  costume,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
crowd  in  ordinary  dress;  we  had  slipped 
in— an  artist  friend  and  I — to  make  notes 
and  sketches  for  an  illustrated  paper. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Night  was  accompanied 
by  a  well-known  deputy  with  the  star 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  on  his  breast — 
a  grey-bearded  man,  old  enough  to  be 
wiser.  He  carried  a  little  bag  heavy  with 
gold  earned  by  the  guesswork  and  pretty 
speeches  of  the  fortune-teller. 

She  was  darkly  dressed,  as  graceful  as 
a  figure  on  a  Greek  vase,  and  swathed 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  cloudy  veil  sparkling 
with  diamonds.  Now  and  again  she  pulled 
a  black  cloak  over  her  head,  hiding  all 
but  her  face,  which  was  artificially 
beautified  as  if  for  a  stage  play,  rouged 
on  the  cheeks,  and  darkened  about  the 
fringes  of  the  eyes.  Women  shrank  from 
her,  whispering  that  there  was  a  chauve 
souris,  and  that  it  was  alive;  but  I  saw 
no  bat.  An  admiring  court  of  men  sur- 
rounded her  wherever  she  went;  there 
was  a  brisk  trade  in  palmistry  and  crystal- 
gazing,  as  well  as  an  exchange  of  com- 
pliments and  wit. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when,  nearing 
the  crowd  about  the  Spirit  of  the  Night, 
I  heard  the  sound  of  my  own  language, 
and  I  saw  the  very  fair  young  English- 
man who  was  unconsciously  risking  his 
doom.  He  was  safe  then,  and  full  of 


life.  He  was  doomed  soon  enough  after. 
For  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  palm 
upward,  between  the  shoulders  of  the 
other  men,  saying  "Mademoiselle,  will 
you  read  my  fortune?" 

The  woman  looked  at  it,  and  pushed 
it  quietly  aside. 

"I  can  tell  the  past,"  she  said  in  English, 
with  a  pretty  French  accent,  "but  not 
the  future.  It  is  not  there." 

"Give  me  half  a  chance,"  he  said. 
"You  might  look  in  that  crystal." 

She  took  the  glass  ball  between  her 
jewelled  hands,  and  stood  still  for  a 
while.  Then  she  gave  a  start,  and  her 
lips  parted  as  if  she  was  going  to  cry 
out;  yet  the  actress  was  so  quick  and 
clever  that  the  start  became  a  little  French 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  her  parted 
lips  said:  "O  Monsieur,  do  not  ask  me! 
I  have  told  for  one  evening  too  many 
fortunes."  He  did  ask  her  again,  but 
she  pleaded  fatigue.  "No,  please, — no 
more!" — with  an  imperious  gesture.  "It 
is  so  late:  I  can  not  stay  longer.  Will 
some  one  go  outside  and  find  my 
chauffeur?  Thank  you!  The  automobile 
is  white — closed — with  large  lamps." 

She  had  gathered  her  cloak  about  her, 
revealing  a  pair  of  coquettish  little  shoes, 
with  greenish  pin-point  gems  shining  on 
the  instep  like  glowworms,  and  with 
diamonds — real  diamonds! — in  the  heels. 
Something  else  I  saw,  too.  I  saw  the  bat. 

It  was  there,  and  alive,  hanging  by  its 
little  hooks  at  the  edge  of  the  lining  of 
her  cloak.  It  flitted  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  crept  away  to  hide  itself  in 
the  folds.  None  of  the  men  appeared  to 
notice  it;  and,  as  for  her,  she  seemed 
quite  without  fear  that  it  might  climb 
to  her  neck  or  get  entangled  in  her  hair. 
What  was  it?  Was  she  unconscious  that 
any  bat  was  there?  Or  was  it  part  of  her 
theatrical  "make-up"?  Surely  the  shoes 
with  diamonds  in  the  heels  ought  to  have 
been  eccentricity  enough. 

The  young  Englishman  made  a  graceful 
bow,  and  went  off  to  a  distant  cigar  stall. 
No  doubt  he  thought  the  clairvoyant 
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capricious  and  tired.  But  he  had  a  grey- 
haired  friend,  who  remained  and  asked 
questions.  I  now  knew  the  elder  man 
was  Mr.  Quiggot. 

"Mademoiselle,  you  were  going  to  tell 
that  fortune.  Will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  say  why  you  changed  your  mind?" 

She  answered  lightly  that  it  was  a 
woman's  privilege  to  change  her  mind, — 
so  men  said. 

"Do  you  think"  (incredulously)  "that 
you  saw  something  in  the  crystal?" 

"But  yes,  Monsieur.  I  saw.  It  was  to 
make  one  cry  out." 

Then  Quiggot  succeeded  by  a  blunder 
where  persuasion  would  have  failed.  In 
after  years,  at  the  dinner  table,  he  said 
nothing  about  his  clumsy  compliment; 
but  I  remembered  well  how  he  vexed 
the  Spirit  of  the  Night. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "I  know  what 
you  saw  in  the  crystal.  You  saw  your 
own  charming  face,  and  it  should  be  only 
reflected  in  a  mirror.  To  see  it  out  of 
shape  in  a  glass  ball — that  was  enough 
to  make  anybody  jump." 

"You  English,"  she  said,  "make  your 
compliments  with  the  hammer.  Do  not 
give  yourself  so  much  trouble,  Monsieur. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  saw?  It  was  not 
my  face.  I  saw  the  death  of  the  gentleman 
with,  the  blonde  mustache.  There,  now 
you  know!  He  had  no  future  in  his  hand 
but  for  three  months.  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
you  in  three  months  he  dies.  Pardon  me 
if  I  go!  Good-evening!" 

(Conclusion  next   week.) 


A  Pilgrim  at  Lourdes. 


O  HOW  wonderful  is  the  human  voice! 
It  is  indeed  the  organ  of  the  soul.  The 
intellect  of  man  sits  enshrined  visibly  upon 
his  forehead  and  in  his  eye;  and  the 
heart  of  man  is  written  upon  his  counte- 
nance. But  the  soul  reveals  itself  in  the 
voice  only,  as  God  revealed  Himself  to  the 
prophet  in  the  still  small  voice,  and  in  a 
voice  from  the  Burning  Bush.  The  soul 
of  man  is  audible,  not  visible.  A  sound 
alone  betrays  the  flowing  of  the  eternal 
fountain  invisible  to  man.— Longfellow. 


BY    PATRICK    J.  GIBBONS. 

^HE  trampling  feet  have  passed  away; 

Hushed  is  the  sound  of  hymn  and  prayer; 
The  long  processions  of  the  day 
Leave  silence  on  the  evening  air: 
Now  I,  too,  come  to  plead, — 
No  less  than  theirs  my  need. 

Lord,   at  this  shrine  among  the  hills 
Thou,  of  Thy  mercy,  still  dost  show 

The  selfsame  power  that  healed  our  ills 
When  in  Thy  manhood,   long  ago, 
The  suffering  came  to  Thee 

By  hill-girt  Galilee. 

f 

I  praise  Thee,  who  have  seen,  O  Lord! 
Leaping  and  giving  thanks,  the  lame, 
The  blind  look  up  with  sight  restored, 

The  dumb  with  tongues  to  bless  Thy  name : 
Now,  of  Thy  grace,  fulfil 
A  greater  miracle. 

And  thou,   Our  Lady!  who  didst  here 

Reveal  thyself  unto  a  maid, — 
Thou  that  in  danger  standest  near, 

And  grantest  them  that  want,  thine  aid, 
Shield  from  the  greatest  harm, 
With  thine  encircling  arm, 

That  one  for  whom  my  prayers  ascend, 

For  whom  my  prayer  must  always  be, 
Whom  I  will  never  call  my  friend, 
Since  no  friend  is  so  dear  as  he: 
O  fill  him  with  that  faith 
Which  saves  the  soul  from   death! 

I  pray  for  him  who  will  not  pray 

To  Thee,  the  God  whom  he  denies; 
His  feet  are  wandering  from  Thy  way, — 
O  make  it  plain  before  his  eyes: 
Thou,  whom  he  has  not  known, 
O  make  his  soul  Thine  own! 

Thou  knowest  the  striving  of  his  heart, 

His  toil  for   man,  his  fear  to  fail; 
But  where  Thy  Spirit  hath  no  part, 
Not  all  man's  effort  can  avail: 
Grant  him  Thy  grace,  lest  all 
Should  unregarded  fall. 

Our  Lady,   thou  didst  feel  the  sting 

When  they  of  thine  own  house,   on  earth 
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Mocked  at  the  message  of  thy  King, 
And   put  to  scorn   His  lowly  birth: 
Such  pain  from  him  I  bear, — 
O  hearken  to  my  prayer! 

Lord,   break  his  body  with   disease, 

If  in  his  strength  he  will  not  hear; 
Smite  him  with  sorrow  to  his  knees, 
Or  make  some  grief  Thy  messenger, 
That,  sick  and  crippled,  he 
May  know  Thy  hand  and  Thee. 

Do  with  him  as  Thou  wilt;    remove 
His  joy,   and  girdle  him  with   pain; 
But  give  him  knowledge  of   Thy  love, 
That  all  his  striving  be  not  vain, — 
That  he  may  find  delight 
Forever  in  Thy  sight. 


Beverley. 


BY    RICHARD    CECIL    WILTON. 


F  there  is  no  Catholic  church  in 
Beverly,  U.  S.  A.,  as  I  saw  it  stated 
not  so  very  long  ago,  the  American 
Beverly  is  less  fortunate  than  her 
English  mother.  The  newer  Beverly  has 
retained  the  more  ancient  spelling  of  the 
name,  and  something  perhaps  also  of  the 
Puritan  traditions  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  We  know  that  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  even  those  "rags  of  Rome,"  as 
they  called  them,  which  still  remained  in 
the  English  Establishment,  were  so  ab- 
horrent to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  that  they 
emigrated  by  thousands  to  a  wild  and 
distant  land  rather  than  endure  them. 
And  as  to  the  Catholic  Faith  itself,  it  was 
absolute  anathema.  The  tradition  perhaps 
still  lingers,  though  the  stern  Calvinistic 
doctrines  which  gave  rise  to  it  have 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  living  force.  In  the 
course  of  the  Christian  centuries,  how 
often  the  same  contrast  has  been  seen 
between  the  Church  and  the  sects  which 
the  Psalmist  notes  between  Almighty  God 
and  the  things  of  time,  "They  shall 
perish  but  Thou  remainest"! 

There  is  a  Catholic  church  in  the  English 
Beverley   now,  for  which   let  us  be   duly 


grateful;  though,  as  we  look  at  its  humble 
proportions,  we  must  sometimes  feel  like 
the  aged  Jews,  who  remembered  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  and  wept  when  they 
saw  all  that  a  later  day  could  do  for 
them.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers 
of  the  last  century  described  the  Mediaeval 
churches  of  Beverley  as  "those  dreams 
in  stone."  For  the  men  who  built  the 
Minster  and  St.  Mary's  were  dreamers 
of  dreams.  Their  minds  soared,  with 
their  architecture,  into  the  unknown. 
Like  St.  Peter  at  the  Transfiguration,  they 
longed  to  build  here  some  tabernacle  in 
which  they  might  enshrine  their  glorious 
vision.  And  surely  they  succeeded,  so 
that  even  in  the  twentielh  century,  when 
we  behold  their  dreams  in  stone,  something 
of  their  vision  is  ours  also. 

Beverley,  like  so  many  English  towns, 
owes  its  origin  to  a  saint.  As  in  America 
the  pioneers  of  civilization  braved  the 
horrors  of  forest  and  swamp  to  leave 
behind  them  a  habitation  and  a  name, 
so  in  England  the  pioneers  of  Christianity 
have  handed  down  a  lasting  memorial  of 
themselves  in  the  towns  which  grew  up 
around  their  humble  sanctuaries. 

The  great  St.  John  of  Beverley  was  born 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  future  fame, 
at  the  little  village  of  Harpham;  and 
perhaps  as  a  boy  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  fish  or  look  for  nests  in  the 
marshy  and  woody  ground  where  after- 
ward, as  a  man,  he  sought  his  monastic 
retreat.  Brought  up  in  the  famous  schools 
of  St.  Hilda,  it  was  his  privilege  as  Bishop 
of  Hexham  to  ordain  St.  Bede  the  Vener- 
able, and  so  earn  for  himself  a  very  special 
nook  in  the  records  of  the  first  historian 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  In  his  old  age, 
St.  John  followed  the  admirable  custom 
of  the  bishops  of  his  time,  and,  leaving 
strenuous  work  to  younger  hands,  devoted 
the  evening  of  his  years  to  religious 
retirement.  Possibly  he  remembered  the 
haunts  of  his  childhood  when  he  retired 
in  718  to  the  little  monastery  which  he 
had  built,  where  now  Beverley  Minster 
forever  bears  witness  to  his  virtues. 
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St.  Paul  tells  us  how  the  Holy  Spirit 
manifests  Himself  in  different  ways  in 
various  people.  "To  one  the  word  of 
wisdom,  ...  to  another  the  working  of 
miracles."  And  so  in  the  successive  ages 
of  the  Church  some  saints  have  been 
especially  famous  for  miracles.  This  was 
the  case  with  St.  John  in  his  lifetime ;  and 
after  he  had  passed  beyond  the  veil,  his 
relics  were  visited  by  thousands  in  each 
generation,  as  long  as  England  remained 
a  Catholic  nation,  because  of  the  miracles 
worked  at  his  shrine.  Indeed,  the  Bol- 
landists  have  published  four  books  of 
miracles  wrought  through  the  relics  of  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  written  by  eye-witnesses. 

In  those  early  struggles  which  prepared 
our  race  for  its  glorious  destiny  whether 
as  a  kingdom  or  a  republic  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  memory  and  the 
.prayers  of  St.  John  played  an  important 
part.  Athelstane,  the  grandson  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  is  said  to  have  spent  a  night 
in  prayer  at  the  altar  in  Beverley  before 
that  victory  which  has  been  made  famous 
by  one  of  the  earliest  poems  in  the  English 
language.  The  King  left  his  dagger  on  the 
altar  as  a  pledge;  and  when  he  returned 
triumphant  he  founded  and  richly  endowed 
.a  college  for  secular  Canons;  and  granted 
a  charter  of  privileges  and  immunities 
for  the  church  and  town.  This  was  the 
practical  beginning  of  Beverley's  impor- 
tance, which  continued  to  increase  until 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  Minster  had 
also  a  right  of  sanctuary, — the  Mediaeval 
method  of  tempering  with  mercy  the 
rough  justice  of  those  days.  The  result  of 
all  these  privileges,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
may  still  be  seen  in  one  of  the  most 
lovely  churches  in  England;  for  the 
architectural  glories  of  the  Minster  at  its 
best  still  survive,  and  nowhere  perhaps 
can  be  found  a  more  perfect  specimen  of 
a  Gothic  church. 

Beverley  Minster  indeed  has  been  far 
more  fortunate  than  most  old  churches 
in  being  spared  that  kind  of  restora- 
tion, which,  like  the  "Reformation,"  only 
destroyed  what  it  professed  to  improve. 


This  church  still  has  an  extraordinarily 
fresh  appearance,  and  the  perfection  of  its 
proportions  gives  it  a  charm  which  never 
tires.  All  the  ancient  glass  in  the  Minster 
has  been  collected  into  the  east  window, 
and  upon  the  subdued  glow  of  its  varied 
colors  the  eyes  can  rest  with  ever  new 
delight.  This  grand  window  still  gives  a 
special  dignity  to  the  spot  where  probably 
the  shrine  of  St.  John  gleamed  with  gold 
and  jewels  immediately  beneath  it. 

If  my  American  readers  have  the  chance, 
when  peace  is  restored,  of  coming  to 
England,  they  should  not  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  visit  to  Beverley,  not  only 
because  it  had  its  share  in  the  making 
of  New  England,  but  because  of  its 
peerless  Minster.  Let  Catholics  come,  as 
their  predecessors  did  in  days  gone  by, 
to  venerate  the  relics  of  St.  John,  which 
still  repose  beneath  that  "  high-embowed 
roof."  And  if  they  bring  there  some 
petition,  Almighty  God  will  surely  bless 
their  faith,  as  so  many  found  in  past 
centuries,  and  have  realized  also  in  these 
latter  times. 

The  kings  of  England  in  the  Ages  of 
Faith  loved  Beverley  Minster.  We  have 
seen  how  Athelstane  endowed  it,  and 
even  the  Conqueror  stayed  his  ruthless 
hand  when  his  devastating  hosts  reached 
the  limits  of  St.  John.  The  Minster  was 
dear  to  Edward  I.,  the  greatest  of  the 
Plantagenets,  whose  tall  figure  was  often 
seen  within  its  walls.  The  unhappy 
Edward  II.  and  his  warlike  son  were  also 
visitors  to  the  shrine.  But  we  particularly 
associate  Henry  V.  with  Beverley  Minster; 
he  won  his  greatest  victory  on  St.  John 
of  Beverley's  Day,  October  25,  and  did 
not  forget  afterward  to  make  his  thanks- 
giving here.  One  of  the  most  devout  of 
our  kings,  we  can  understand  with  what 
emotions  he  passed  up  the  stately  nave, 
and  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  St.  John, — 
accompanied  no  doubt  by  some  of  those 
bold  yeomen 

Who  drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Ajincour. 

The    Minster    had    then    reached    that 
stage   of   completion   in   which   we   see   it 
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now.  So  we  can  picture  King  Henry,  his 
beautiful  French  queen,  and  their  train, 
preceded  by  the  Canons  of  Beverley, 
walking  in  procession  to  offer  their  homage. 
How  well  this  grand  church  must  have 
lent  itself  to  such  processions  and  mag- 
nificent ceremonies!  Oh,  that  we  might 
have  witnessed  one  of  those  great  Mediaeval 
solemnities  in  such  a  perfect  setting  of 
architectural  glory!  But  no  effort  of 
imagination  can  reconstruct  the  past; 
and  now,  in  this  twentieth  century,  a 
sense  of  desolation  will  sometimes  steal 
upon  the  soul  in  the  old  cathedrals  or 
minsters  of  England. 

Catholics  visiting  them  for  the  first 
time  may  indeed  be  reminded  rather  of 
religious  museums  than  of  churches.  But 
nothing  can  exceed  the  loving  care  of  the 
present  custodian  of  Beverley  Minster. 
And  at  the  same  time  we  have  here  still 
the  relics  of  St.  John,  who  has  not  deserted 
his  ancient  foundation.  In  some  way 
these  relics  were  spared  when  the  splendid 
shrine  was  despoiled.  And  so  late  as 
1736  we  read:  "They  were  taken  up  and 
replaced  in  the  same  situation  [at  the 
east  end  of  the  nave],  and  were  honored 
with  an  arched  vault  of  brickwork." 
Rather  a  sorry  honor,  perhaps,  after  what 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  a  more 
generous  and  Catholic  age;  but  let  us 
be  thankful  for  small  mercies. 

There  was  a  shrine  of  Our  Lady  also 
at  the  Minster.  No  doubt  there  were 
several,  but  one  was  distinguished  as 
"Our  Lady  of  the  Red  Ark,"  probably 
because,  as  at  York  Minster,  the  statue 
with  this  name  stood  above  a  large  red 
chest,  in  which  contributions  for  the 
fabric  fund  were  placed..  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  for  instance,  "William  Bird 
bequeathes  to  the  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Marye,  above  the  Red  Ark  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
one  piece  of  his  best  silk  velvet."  There 
is  a  certain  quaint  confidence  in  the  faith 
of  our  ancestors,  when  they  thus  make 
offerings  of  their  personal  effects. 

But  the  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God 


is  rather  associated  with  that  church  in 
Beverley  which  bears  her  name.  Through 
the  old  part  of  the  town  a  street  still 
called  Ladygate  leads  up  to  St.  Mary's. 
The  name  of  this  thoroughfare  probably 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  way*  by  which  pilgrims  came  in  great 
numbers  to  visit  some  special  shrine  here. 
As  one  enters  by  the  southeast  door  of 
the  nave  to  which  Ladygate  leads,  the 
architectural  vista  looking  toward  the 
choir  is  very  remarkable.  This  result  is 
partly  produced  by  the  small  chantry  of 
Corpus  Christi,  which  has  an  interior 
unglazed  window  of  the  best  decorated 
period.  From  the  fact  that  in  the  roof 
of  this  little  chapel  there  is  a  carved  boss 
representing  two  figures  carrying  in  a 
sheet  the  Body  of  Our  Lord,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  may  have  been  used  as 
an  Easter  sepulchre. 

But  we  were  speaking  particularly  of 
the  devotion  to  Mary  in  this  church. 
Most  likely  there  was  more  than  one 
shrine  or  Lady  Chapel.  We  know,  for 
instance,  that  at  York  Minster  there  were 
nine  altars  in  different  parts  of  the 
cathedral  specially  associated  with  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

So  it  was,  no  doubt,  at  St.  Mary's, 
Beverley.  There  is  an  exquisite  canopy 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  which 
probably  once  contained  an  equally  lovely 
statue  of  Our  Lady.  What  in  a  special 
sense  would  be  described  as  the  Lady 
Chapel,  we  may  suppose  as  at  York 
Minster,  occupied  the  space  between  the 
high  altar  and  the  east  window.  But  the 
most  popular  devotion  was  to  "Our  Lady 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Nave,"  as  this  image 
was  always  called.  The  door  leading  from 
Ladygate  most  likely  opened  almost  imme- 
diately upon  it.  And  the  statue,  or  shrine, 
was  perhaps  placed  in  what  might  seem 
to  us  this  peculiar  position  to  give  more 
room  for  the  large  number  of  the  faithful 
who  came  to  pray  around  it. 

We  have  several  allusions  to  this  shrine 
in  the  records  of  the  past.  For  instance, 
"Dionisia  Holme,  of  Beverley,  by  her 
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will  in  1470,  bequeathes  a  silk  belt  adorned 
with  silver  and  gold  to  the  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Marye  in  the  Nave  of  the 
Church."  It  is  very  likely  her  husband, 
Henry  Holme,  who,  in  the  following 
year,  "leaves  to  adorn  the  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Marye  in  the  Church  of 
Our  Ladye  at  Beverley,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Nave  of  the  said  church,  a  pair  of 
beads  of  six  tens  of  gold."  Thomas 
Dixon,  weaver  of  Beverley,  desires  to  be 
buried  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  "leaves 
to  the  image  of  the  most  sweet  Virgin 
Marye  his  belt  of  red  silk,  embroidered 
with  silver,  and  one  good  napkin."  Agnes 
Hilyard  (a  distinguished  local  name) 
"bequeathes  one  old  noble  to  be  offered 
for  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Marye 
at  Beverley,  to  hang  round  the  neck." 

We  can  well  understand  how  full  the 
churches  in  those  days  must  have  been  of 
treasures  of  various  descriptions,  when  this 
custom  of  giving  jewels  and  valuables  of 
all  kinds  to  the  shrines  was  so  universal. 
At  Lincoln  cathedral,  which  was  especially 
rich  in  this  respect,  we  may  still  see  the 
window  in  the  priest's  room  from  which 
a  watch  might  be  kept  on  the  church  at 
night.  At  St.  Mary's,  Beverley,  there  is 
quite  a  spacious  priest's  room  with  night 
and  day  apartments.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  nowadays  to  have  any  conception  of 
what  the  interior  of  these  great  churches 
must  have  been  in  the  days  of  their 
glory, — the  shrines  glittering  with  jewels, 
all  the  more  wonderful  for  the  mysterious 
half  lights  cast  through  the  stained-glass 
windows,,  then  in  their  perfect  beauty.  As 
there  are  twenty-eight  stalls  in  the  choir 
at  St.  Mary's,  there  was,  no  doubt,  a 
large  staff  of  clergy,  many  of  them  chantry 
priests,  so  that  everything  combined  to 
make  it  one  of  the  finest  parish  churches 
in  the  country. 

The  faithful,  if  they  come  on  a  pil- 
grimage, are  advised  at  the  Catholic 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  local 
saint,  to  go  to  the  Minster  itself;  just 
as  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  St.  Edward's 
Day,  so  many  Catholics  may  be  seen 


kneeling  at  the  surviving  shrine  there. 
But,  though  the  shrine  itself  has  gone 
at  Beverley,  we  can  not  be  too  thankful 
that  so  much  remains  to  remind  us  of 
olden  days. 

What  is  called  the  Percy  tomb,  or  shrine, 
is  in  itself  worth  a  visit,  with  its  wealth 
of  exquisite  stone  carving.  It  reminds  us 
of  that  romantic  family  famous  in  ballad, 
and  once  so  powerful  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Beverley.  It  is  said  that  their  beautiful 
monument  was  preserved  in  the  worst 
times  by  the  retainers  of  the  Percys 
standing  about  it  with  drawn  swords.  In 
those  horrible  days,  when  it  was  a 
Protestant  merit  to  break  down  all  such 
carved  work  with  axes  and  hammers, 
special  measures  must  have  been  neces- 
sary to  preserve  a  tempting  treasure  of 
antiquity.  The  Percys  remained  longer 
than  most  noble  families  true  to  the 
Faith  of  their  ancestors,  and  one  Earl 
is  now  commemorated  as  a  martyr. 

Talking  of  martyrs  reminds  us  that 
there  is  another  John  of  Beverley,  the 
Blessed  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
That  very  distinguished  scholar,  and  hero 
of  the  Renaissance,  was  born  at  Beverley, 
and  received  his  early  education  at  the 
school  attached  to  the  Minster.  Here 
little  "Jack  Fisher,"  as  he  was  then 
called,  nourished  a  youth  divine;  and 
we  can  think  how  in  this  holy  fane  he 
received  not  only  his  first  ideas  of  learning, 
but  also  of  devotion.  In  later  days  his 
was  something  of  the  experience  of  Seneca 
with  the  Emperor  Nero.  That  philosopher 
was  murdered  by  his  ungrateful  pupil; 
for  the  dissolute  tyrant  felt  that  the  very 
existence  of  his  aged  master  was  a  rebuke 
to  his  own  degeneracy.  So  also  Henry 
VIII.  killed  his  old  tutor,  Bishop  Fisher, 
whose  almost  silent  disapproval  galled 
him  to  the  quick. 

How  touching  was  the  meeting  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  the  Bishop  beneath 
the  portal  of  Lambeth  Palace  in  that 
critical  moment  when  the  oath  was  about 
to  be  administered, — that  fatal  oath  which 
marked  the  limit  where  duty  to  Caesar 
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stopped  and  duty  to  God  began!  Yet 
even  then  their  sense  of  humor  did  not 
forsake  them.  "Well  met,  my  I/ord," 
said  Sir  Thomas.  "I  hope  we  shall  meet 
in  heaven."-  "This  should  of  a  surety 
be  the  way  thither,  Sir  Thomas;  for  we 
are  in  the  strait  gate,"  answered  the 
aged  Bishop.  His  seventy-seven  years  and 
the  veneration  of  all  Christendom  could 
not  suffice  to  save  him  from  the  block 
of  shame, — nay,  rather  let  us  say  the 
martyr's  crown  of  glory.  And  in  the  dim 
solemnity  of  Beverley  Minster  we  can 
praise  God  for  that  little  boy  who  so 
often  knelt  there  at  Holy  Mass. 

Let  us  conclude  by  calling  attention  to 
the  striking  motto  upon  a  sundial  near 
the  southwestern  door,  for  it  has  a  message 
for  us  all.  "Now  or  When."  I  will 
quote  a  sonnet  on  the  subject  by  my 
father,  the  late  Richard  Wilton: 

On  the  tall  buttress  of  a  minster  grey, 
The  glorious  work  of  long-forgotten  men, 
I   read   this   dial-legend,    "Now   or   When." 

Well  had  these  builders  used  their  little  day 

Of  service, — witness  this  sublime  display 

Of  blossomed  stone,  dazzling  the  gazer's  ken. 
These  towers  attest  they  knew  'twas  there  and 
then, 

Not   some  vague  morrow,  they  must    work  and 

pray. 
Oh,  let  us  seize  this  transitory   Now 

From  which  to  build  a  life-work  that  will  last! 
In  humble  prayer  and  worship   let  us  bow 

Ere  fleeting  opportunity  is  past. 

When  once  Life's  sun  forsakes  the  dial-plate, 
For  work  and  for  repentance  'tis  too  late. 


The  Wayside  Grave. 


BY    ANNA    C.   MINOGUE. 


Is  it  not  a  truth  that,  even  when  we 
know  what  is  required  of  us  to  be  good, 
self-knowledge  is  insufficient  to  impel  us 
to  it,  and  that  reading  and  reflection  will 
not  accomplish  it?  It  is  only  the  living 
speech  of  a  man  gifted  with  power 
which  can  here  be  of  avail.  The  mind 
is  more  strongly  moved;  the  impressions 
it  receives  are  more  profound  and  lasting. 
In  the  words  of  the  brother  who  speaks 
to  you  there  is  a  living  and  breathing 
spirit,  which  you  will  vainly  seek  for  either 
in  books  or  in  your  own  thoughts. 

• — Silvio   Pellico. 


S  far  back  as  any  one  could  remern- 

f\  I  ber,  the  narrow  ridge  of  earth, 
marked  at  top  and  bottom  by  a 
rock  set  endwise,  had  stood  on 
the  side  of  the  road  where  it  climbs  the 
hill  to  Glen  Mary.  In  spring,  the  grass 
covered  it  with  its  tender  green;  in 
winter,  the  snow  hid  it  with  its  not  un- 
tender  white;  but,  save  for  these  and 
the  indigo  bird,  which  on  any  summer 
day  might  be  seen  on  the  rail  of  the 
fence  that  ran  alongside  of  it,  nothing 
else  gave  heed  to  the  lowly  tent,  beneath 
which,  it  was  currently  believed,  a  human 
creature  was  buried. 

Who  had  thus  lain  down  to  sleep,  when 
and  by  whose  hands  the  folds  of  the  door 
were  fastened,  none  could  say.  Nor, 
perhaps,  did  any  care  to  know,  unless  it 
were  Jerry  Mahony,  the  little  dry-goods' 
peddler,  who  was  firmly  convinced  the 
inmate  of  the  nameless  grave  was  an 
Irish  pioneer;  for  did  not  the  road  follow 
the  old  Buffalo  Trace,  and  could  the 
most  ancient  inhabitant  recall  a  time 
when  the  grave  was  not  there?  Just  why 
the  lonely  sleeper  must  have  been  an 
Irishman  some  of  Jerry's  audience  around 
the  hearthstone  could  not  grasp,  as  was 
plainly  shown  from  the  arguments  wont 
to  ensue;  but  all  admitted  a  certain  awe 
came  with  his  mention  of  the  grave. 

It  was  a  night  like  many  another  we 
had  seen  creep,  soft-footed,  velvet-cloaked, 
across  the  familiar  places.  In  the  kitchen 
had  been  the  bustle  attendant  on  Aunt 
Dinah's  preparation  of  the  evening  meal; 
at  the  table,  the  quiet  talk,  broken  by 
childhood's  irrepressible  laughter;  around 
the  lamp,  the  hour  of  study  and  play, 
followed  by  prayers;  then  the  gloom  and 
stillness  of  the  great  country  settling  down 
upon  the  house,  standing,  white-walled, 
green-shuttered,  among  the  hills. 

It  seemed  that  long  waves  of  time  had 
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rolled  over  us,  when  we  were  routed  from 
sleep  by  a  pounding  on  the  front  door, 
like  to  nothing  we  had  heard  in  all  our 
lives.  At  last  we  heard  a  match  struck, 
and  some  of  our  emotions  subsided:  we 
had  our  defender! 

When  the  lamp  shed  its  friendly  rays 
over  the  place,  and  the  sound  of  the 
Master's  heavy  tread  was  on  the  stairs, 
we  were  no  longer  afraid,  and  ventured 
out  to  the  landing.  As  the  big  door 
swung  back,  we  felt  the  sweep  of  the 
night  air,  and  heard: 

"What's  the  matter,  man,  that  you 
come  pounding  like  that  at  this  hour  of 
the  night?"  Then,  in  the  same  breath: 
"Why,  Jerry  Mahony!  It's  not  you?" 

"It  is,  sir!"  (Could  that  be  Jerry's 
voice,  creeping  over  the  words!)  "And  it's 
sorry  I  am  to  come  like  this — 

"That  will  do,  Jerry!  You're  free  to 
come  at  any  hour,  as  you  ought  to  know." 

"God  bless  you,  sir!  I  can't  tell  you 
what  it  meant  to  me  to-night,  to  feel  that 
I  could." 

Jerry  had  staggered  in  and  fallen  into 
a  chair.  We  could  see  the  Master's  face 
in  the  lamplight  and  it  looked  troubled, 
the  while  he  regarded  the  shivering  form 
before  him. 

"Are  you  sick,  Jerry?" 

"No,  sir:  just  a  bit  shook  up." 

"I  will  call  Aunt  Dinah  to  get  you 
something  to  eat — 

"No!  no!"  interrupted  Jerry.  "Icouldn't 
eat  a  mouthful.  But  if  you'd  give  me  a 
drop  of  something,  I'd  go  to  bed." 

"Oh-h!"  We  could  not  restrain  the 
shocked  exclamation.  Jerry,  who  could 
hardly  be  induced  to  drink  a  glass  of 
sweet  cider,  asking  for  "something"! 
Then  a  pair  of  hands  from  behind  drew 
us  back  to  our  little  beds. 

The  surprise  of  Jerry's  coming  past 
midnight  was  intensified  the  next  morning, 
when  we  found  that  he  had  left  before 
any  one  had  risen. 

"I  can't  understand  this  in  staid  old 
Jerry,"  said  the  Master. 

"  He  will  explain  it  all  sometime,"  replied 


the  Mistress;  but  the  terrifying  coming  of 
the  peddler  and  his  mysterious  departure 
afforded  three  youthful  minds,  for  many 
a  day,  a  prolific  theme  for  chatter. 

Some  six  months  later  Jerry  came 
back,  but  his  manner  of  appearing  this 
time  was  normal.  After  we  had  re- 
assembled in  the  sitting-room,  he  remarked, 
apologetically,  looking  from  his  host  to 
his  hostess: 

"I  don't  know  what  you  must  have 
thought  of  me  the  last  time,  coming  and 
going  as  I  did?" 

"We  thought  you  exercised  your  priv- 
ilege to  do  as  you  wished  in  your  friends' 
house,  Jerry,"  said  she. 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,  for  that!"  said 
Jerry,  and  his  voice  was  shaky.  Then 
he  began:  "I'm  getting  to  be  an  old 
man,  ma'am,  and  I've  seen  many  strange 
things  in  my  days,  heard  stranger;  but, 
indeed,  nothing  ever  passed  the  thing 
that  sent  me  to  your  door  that  midnight; 
and  I  wonder  now  I  had  the  strength  to 
make  the  house  at  all.  But  tell  me,  sir, 
before  I  go  on,  did  any  one  ever  notice 
anything  wrong  with  the  grave?" 

"What  grave?"  asked  the  Master. 

"Why,  the  grave  along  the  road  to  Glen 
Mary,  sir,  of  course!" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  he  answered; 
while  a  young  voice,  whose  owner  missed 
little,  supplied  the  information  that  they 
had  hauled  rock  along  the  side  of  the 
road  now,  and  they  had  thrown  it  over 
the  grave,  too. 

"That's  the  reason,  then!  When  they 
spread  that  rock  on  Glen  Mary  road, 
there'll  be  no  grave  before  them." 

Two  pairs  of  eyes  exchanged  question- 
ing glances;  but  three  pairs  showed  no 
fear  as  to  the  lucidity  of  the  mind  of  the 
speaker.  Jerry  was  the  hero  of  too  many 
a  romance  for  us  to  doubt  the  one  he 
was  to  relate. 

"In  Ireland,"  he  went  on,  "they  say 
the  sea  will  always  give  up  its  secrets; 
and,  standing  by  that  grave,  I  used  to 
ask  myself  why  should  not  the  land  do 
the  same  thing.  The  first  time  I  saw  it 
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I  knelt  down  and  said  an  'Our  Father' 
and  'Hail  Mary'  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul,  and  I've  been  doing  it  ever  since. 
I  have  no  graves  of  my  own  in  this  country, 
and  mebbe  that's  the  reason  I  took  such 
an  interest  in  this  one.  I  used  to  have 
strange  fancies  about  that  grave,  as  a 
person  will  about  things  when  he  spends 
as  much  time  in  his  own  company  as  I 
do.  One  of  these  was  that  that  little 
bluebird  y©u'll  always  see  on  a  rail  of  the 
fence  was  trying  to  tell  me  the  secret  of 
the  grave;  but  I  was  so  stupid  I  never 
could  get  anything  more  than  '  Here  lies, — • 
here  lies — '  I  always  intended,  when  I 
got  a  little  money  together,  to  put  an 
Irish  cross  at  the  head  of  the  grave — and 
sure  he  wasn't  an  Irishman  at  all,  but  a 
Britisher!" 

"Jerry,  do  you  really  mean  to  say 
you  have  discovered  the  history  of  the 
wayside  grave?"  asked  the  Master;  "or 
are  you  telling  us  a  dream?" 

"If  you  dreamed  that  I  came  pounding 
on  your  door  one  night  at  two  o'clock 
and  left  the  next  morning  before  daylight, 
then  I'm  telling  you  a  dream,  sir,"  said 
Jerry,  with  dignity.  "And  if  that's  true, 
then  so  is  what  I  am  going  to  tell." 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  that  being 
true,"  said  the  Master,  with  his  mellow 
laugh;  "so  go  on  with  your  story." 

"In  my  younger  days,"  continued 
Jerry,  "I  used  to  travel  from  Cincinnati 
to  New  Orleans,  but  of  late  I  never  go 
farther  than  Tennessee.  But  on  the  last 
trip  down  I  felt  that  I'd  like  to  go  to 
New  Orleans  again,  and  see  how  time  was 
using  my  old  friends  along  the  way.  I 
found  changes,  ma'am,  everywhere,  but 
not  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  left. 
There  was  one  house  outside  of  the  city 
where  I  used  to  be  as  much  at  home  as 
I  am  here.  They  had  only  one  child,  as 
bonny  a  lass  as  those  blue  skies  covered; 
and  when  they  told  me  that  she  had 
married  and  gone  off  into  the  country 
to  live,  I  decided  that,  on  my  way  back, 
I  would  detour  and  visit  her.  Her  parents 
did  not  say  much  about  her,  but  one  of 


the  neighbors  told  me  that,  while  her 
husband  was  of  a  good  family,  he  was 
very  poor,  and  all  felt  the  girl  had  thrown 
herself  away  when  she  took  him.  It  was 
hard  for  me  to  think  of  Rosemary  being 
poor,  but  I  was  not  ready  for  the  poverty 
that  met  me  when  I  reached  her  new 
home.  Why,  ma'am,  your  black  Dinah 
lives  like  a  queen  compared  with  her! 
But,  such  as  it  was,  she  made  a  home 
out  of  it,  and  was  as  happy  as  a  bird  in 
its  nest.  If  I  had  been  one  of  her  own 
kith  and  kin  she  could  not  have  given  me 
greater  welcome;  and  in  a  little  while  I 
had  her  two  children  on  my  knees,  the 
same  as  these  do,  God  bless  them! 

"The  husband  was  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  but  not  strong,  I  saw;  and  I 
couldn't  help  wondering  how  he  expected 
to  make  a  living  out  of  the  poor  land, 
with  nobody  to  help  him.  We  walked 
over  the  farm  together,  and  he  told  me 
that  it  had  been  inherited  through  several 
generations.  As  it  was  entailed,  each 
tried  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  it, 
and  put  nothing  back  on  to  it.  His 
father  had  left  and  gone  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  engaged  in  trade;  but  the  war 
had  ruined  his  fortune,  as  it  took  his 
life.  His  children  had  been  scattered 
among  relations.  The  ones  who  had 
taken  Rosemary's  husband  had  done  the 
best  they  could  for  him;  but  he  had 
disappointed  them  by  marrying  so  young, 
and  they  had  left  him  to  shift  for  himself. 
I  knew  his  wife's  people  had  adopted  the 
same  attitude  toward  her,  and  I  felt 
angry  at  the-  heartlessness  of  all  of  them 
for  the  young  couple.  But,  both  being 
fervent  Catholics,  their  faith  helped  them 
to  bear  their  burdens,  and  they '  were 
not  without  hope  for  the  future.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  prayed  more  fervently  in 
my  life  than  I  did  under  their  poor 
roof,  as  we  recited  the  Rosary  together. 
At  the  end  of  the  devotions,  Rosemary 
said:  'We  will  now  say  an  "Our  Father" 
and  "Hail  Mary"  that  we  may  find 
granduncle's  grave.' 

"While  I  thought  it  a  strange  thing  to 
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be  praying  for,  I  paid  no  heed  to  it.  But 
after  Rosemary  had  put  the  children  to 
bed,  she  came  back  to  her  chair  and  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  to  hear  a  story.  I  said 
that  I  did,  and  she  began  to  tell  me  that 
long  ago  her  husband's  people  had  lived 
in  England,  where  they  were  well-to-do. 
Two  brothers  then  came  to  Louisiana  and 
entered  business,  becoming  wealthy.  One 
of  them  married,  but  in  a  year  or  so  the 
wife  died,  leaving  an  infant  son.  All  the 
hopes  of  the  father  and  uncle  were  fixed 
on  this  child;  and,  as  he  was  a  healthy 
chap,  they  felt  the  family  would  be 
continued  in  the  New  World.  They  were 
Protestants,  of  course;  and,  though  the 
community  was  chiefly  Catholic,  they 
reared  the  lad  in  their  own  belief,  which, 
in  their  case  at  least,  included  a  hatred 
of  the  Pope  and  Papists. 

"But  their  training  didn't  help  any 
when  the  boy  fell  in  love  with  a  young 
Creole  girl,  as  pious  as  she  was  poor. 
The  father  and  uncle  were  enraged,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  shipping  the  lad  off 
to  England,  when  he  took  matters  in  his 
own  hands  and  got  married.  The  shock 
killed  the  father;  and,  as  he  died  before 
he  could  make  a  will,  cutting  off  the  son, 
of  course  the  young  couple  received  his 
part  of  the  fortune  of  the  brothers.  But 
the  boy  had  not  been  trained  in  trade, 
and  the  wealth  began  to  slip  through  his 
ringers,  while  the  uncle  grew  richer. 

"They  named  their  first  son  after  the 
uncle,  hoping  to  soften  his  heart.  It  did 
so  far  that  he  bought  this  tract  of  land, 
off  in  the  wilderness,  and  deeded  it  to 
his  grandnephew,  entailing  it.  Then  he 
sold  all  his  property,  turned  it  into  gold, 
and,  with  only  his  body-servant,  left  New 
Orleans.  For  several  years  nothing  was 
heard  of  him ; '  then  one  day  the  Negro 
appeared  at  the  nephew's  door,  alone. 
He  told  them  that  his  master  had  gone 
toward  the  North.  As  he  went,  he  would 
buy  property  and  sell,  always  making 
well  on  his  deals,  and  always  turning  his 
money  into  gold,  which  he  carried  with 
him  in  an  iron  box,  He  had  heard  of  rich 


land  being  sold  cheap  in  Kentucky,  and 
they  had  started  for  that  State,  travelling 
on  horseback.  They  camped  out,  shooting 
game  for  food.  As  they  were  passing 
through  an  uninhabited  part  of  the 
country,  the  master  fell  ill,  and  after  three 
days  he  died.  When  he  felt  the  end  was 
near,  he  gave  his  orders  to  the  slave.  He 
was  to  dig  the  grave  with  their  hunting 
knives,  line  the  bottom  and  sides  for  two 
feet  with  rock,  of  which  an  abundance 
was  lying  around.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
grave  the  iron  box  was  to  be  placed,  as 
a  pillow  for  the  dead  man's  head;  then 
he  was  to  be  covered  with  stones,  the 
earth  raked  in,  and  a  rock  set  up  at  the 
head  and  foot  of  the  grave.  The  Negro, 
whom  the  master  had  freed  and  liberally 
rewarded,  was  then  to  go  back  to  New 
Orleans  and  tell  his  nephew  that,  when  he 
found  his  uncle's  grave,  he  was  welcome 
to  his  uncle's  wealth.  But,  as  the  master 
had  bound  the  Negro  by  a  solemn  oath 
never  to  aid  any  one  in  locating  the  grave, 
the  nephew  was  helpless.  All  the  servant 
ever  revealed  was  that  he  had  buried  his 
master  and  his  gold  along  the  side  of  a 
Buffalo  Trace. 

"Now,  ma'am,"  said  Jerry,  solemnly, 
"I'll  ask  you  to  believe  a  strange  thing. 
As  Rosemary  said  a  'Buffalo  Trace,'  I 
heard  through  the  open  door  that  little 
bluebird  singing,  the  same  as  I'd  heard 
him  many  a  time  on  the  rail  fence  near 
the  grave— and  it  ten  o'clock  at  night! 
I  began  to  bless  myself,  and  Rosemary 
asked  me  what  was  the  matter.  'Didn't 
you  hear  the  bluebird  singing?'  said  I. 
And  then  it  all  came  over  me,  and  I  felt 
my  head  going  around.  I  don't  know 
how  I  managed  to  get  them  to  under- 
stand me,  I  was  that  excited;  but  I  tell 
you,  ma'am,  none  of  us  slept  any  that 
night,  I  was  so  certain  the  grave  along 
the  road  to  Glen  Mary  was  that  old 
Englishman's  (and  I  thinking  him  a 
good  Irishman  and  praying  for  him  all 
the  time!)  that  I  made  them  think  so, 
too.  The  young  man  met  me  in  Chatta- 
nooga, I  left  my  pack  there,  and  we  came 
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by  rail  as  far  as  Paris.  There  he  hired  a 
horse  and  spring  wagon,  and  bought  a  pick 
and  shovel.  Outside  of  Paris  he  overtook 
me;  and,  by  driving  slow,  it  was  after 
midnight  when  we  reached  Glen  Mary. 

"We  found  they  had  thrown  a  string 
of  rock  along  the  road,  covering  the  grave. 
I  soon  located  it,  however;  and  to  my 
dying  day  I  won't  forget  that  hour,  in 
the  dead  of  night,  digging  up  that  grave. 
When  we  struck  the  rock  which  the  Negro 
said  he  had  piled  up  for  a  coffin,  I  threw 
down  the  pick.  My  hands  were  shaking 
and  I  was  as  wet  as  if  I  had  been  dragged 
through  the  creek.  The  moon  was  rising, 
too;  and  you  know  how  the  moon,  in 
its  last  quarter,  looks  coming  into  the  sky! 
I  told  the  young  man  I  couldn't  go  on; 
and  he  answered  back  that  neither  could 
he,  if  it  were  not  for  the  thought  of 
Rosemary  and  the  babies  praying  to  find 
their  granduncle's  grave.  That  pulled 
me  together  and  I  went  on  with  the  work. 
When  the  dirt  was  shovelled  out,  we 
lifted  the  flat  stones — and — ma'am, — is  it 
any  wonder  I  came  like  a  dying  man  to 
your  door,  when  I  tell  you  the  light  of  our 
lantern  showed  us  a  skull  grinning  up  at 
us  from  the  top  of  an  iron  box?" 

"O  Jerry,  that  was  terrible!" 

"I  dropped  in  my  tracks,  but  that 
young  fellow  was  plucky.  He  first  looked 
up  to  the  sky  and  thanked  God;  then  he 
picked  up  the  box.  It  fell  to  pieces  in  his 
hands,  and  when  we  saw  all  the  gold 
coins,  we  knew  the  -Negro  had  not  exag- 
gerated his  master's  wealth.  Among  them 
he  found  a  piece  of  parchment,  duly  drawn 
up,  leaving  all  the  money  to  the  finder, 
and  signed  with  the  old  man's  name. 
In  the  spring  wagon  there  was  a  small 
box,  and  into  this  the  young  fellow  gathered 
the  bones  of  his  relation,  who,  he  declared, 
must  sleep  with  the  rest  of  his  kin  back 
in  New  Orleans.  Then  we  filled  in  the 
grave,  laid  the  sods  over  it,  and  threw 
back  the  rocks  as  we  had  found  them. 

"Mebbe  it  was  not  kind  of  me  to  let 
Rosemary's  husband  make  the  long  trip 
to  Paris  alone,  with  what  he  was  carrying 


with  him  in  the  spring  wagon;  but, 
ma'am,  I  could  not  help  it.  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  dying  myself.  I  think  he  saw  my 
condition,  and  understood.  I  hope  so, 
for  Rosemary's  sake. 

"Now,  sir,  you  know  what  it  was  that 
brought  me  to  your  house  at  that  unearthly 
hour,  and  why  I  could  hardly  speak  my 
name.  It  was  an  experience  I  would 
not  go  through  again  for  all  the  money 
in  Kentucky." 

"But  if  Rosemary  or  some  other  friend 
were  to  be  served,  Jerry,  you'd  do  it  all 
over  again,"  said  the  Master. 

"Mebbe  so,  sir, — mebbe  so!"  said 
honest  Jerry,  smoothing  the  black  ringlets 
of  a  little  head  against  his  shoulder. 


A  Recent  Upheaval  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Society. 


BY    J.   P.   H. 


HE  dispute  and  attendant  com- 
motion in  the  recent  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  amounts  to  some- 
thing vastly  more  than  a  passing  dis- 
turbance in  that  very  dignified  body,  and 
is  fraught  with  possibilities  which  must 
dismay  all  thoughtful  and  earnest  Epis- 
copalians. It  is  too  reminiscent  of  the 
secessions  to  the  Catholic  Church  by 
clergy  and  laity  upon  the  passing  of  the 
Open  Pulpit  Canon  in  1907.  It  mattered 
little  that  its  open  advocates  suavely 
"explained"  that,  while  the  Preface  to 
the  ordinal  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  required  "episcopal  ordination," 
yet  these  "preachers"  were  not  accounted 
lawful  ministers  "of  this  church";  but, 
for  mutual  edification,  it  was  permissible 
to  invite  them  into  Episcopal  pulpits  to 
unfold  their  revelation  and  expound  their 
doctrine.  (I.  Cor.,  xiv,  26.)  In  other  words, 
they  were  admitted  to  the  Episcopal 
preserves,  but  first  reminded  that  they 
were  only  poachers.  The  consequent  dis- 
quiet and  alarm  continued  unabated, 
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until  the  very  words  "church  unity" 
stirred  up  a  feeling  of  distrust. 

In  this  recent  upheaval,  however,  the 
causes  for  alarm  are  even  greater.  In 
1907,  while  the  rush  of  the  tempest  might 
be  heard  without,  it  never  penetrated  the 
official  precincts  of  the  Board  Room  in 
the  Church  Missions  House  in  New  York. 
In  the  episode  of  a  fortnight  ago,  though, 
several  bishops  donned  "breastplate  and 
buckler  and  helmet,"  and  took  part  in 
the  fray  with  intensity  and  vigor — Bishop 
Weller,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  particularly 
so, — until  three  of  them  brought  matters 
to  a  dramatic  climax  by  joining  with  two 
of  the  clerical  members  in  resigning  from 
the  Board.  At  a  second  session  the  next 
day,  the  resignations  were  not  accepted, 
but  they  were  not  withdrawn;  and  by 
a  vote  of  26  to  13  the  Board  decided  to 
"stand  by  its  guns."  And  there  the 
matter  rests,  though  the  end  is  not  yet; 
for,  even  as  I  write,  word  reaches  me  that 
the  Low  and  Broad  Churchmen  have 
pushed  their  victory  in  the  Board  of 
Missions,  and  have  defeated  Dr.  Manning 
as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Convention 
next  year.  This  is  not  a  punishment  of 
him  alone,  but  an  open  triumphing  over 
their  opponents  and  all  they  have  con- 
tended for. 

To  understand  the  controversy  better, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  call  to  mind  (i) 
the  casus  belli,  (2)  the  belligerents,  and 
(3)  the  conflict. 

(i)  Last  February  or  thereabouts,  our 
separated  Protestant  brethren  of  many 
and  diverse  names  and  doctrines  were 
moved  to  "call  a  Congress  on  Christian 
Work  in  Latin  America,"  to  meet  next 
year  in  Panama.  Invitations  to  send 
delegates  were  scattered  broadcast.  Even 
Catholic  bishops  were  not  forgotten.  As 
to  the  number  of  acceptances,  we  can 
not  definitely  state — save  that  those  sent 
to  Catholics  were  ignored.  Naturally, 
amongst  the  first  to  be  remembered  was 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  This  invitation  was  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Board 


of  Missions  of  that  body,  and  accepted. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  P.  E. 
Church  consists  of    all    the    bishops,    ex- 
officio,   and   a   certain   number  of  clerical 
and    lay    delegates    from    each    diocese. 
This  forms  the  corporation  which  meets 
at    the     triennial     convention.      At    this 
convention  of  a  Board  of  Managers  con- 
sisting of  1 6  bishops,   15  clerical  and  15 
lay  delegates,  is  elected.    This  Board  of 
Managers  has  the  actual  direction  of  all 
the  mission  work,   foreign  and  domestic, 
and  meets  at  least  quarterly.    It  is  made 
up  of  all  the  four  "schools  of  churchman- 
ship":    Low    (or    avowedly    Protestant), 
Broad  (or  Modernist),  High  (or  Laudian), 
and  Ritualistic  (or  "Catholic").    These  all 
unite  to  direct  the  spread  of  the  "faith" 
upon  which  they  are  not  agreed!    To  be 
elected  to  it  presupposes  a  diocese  of  impor- 
tance, or  a  parish  of  size  and  wealth;    or, 
as  a  layman,  a  place  of  eminence  in  the 
community.  As  a  consequence,  to  be  listed 
amongst   its   number   is   a   dignity   which 
is  very  highly  prized. 

(3)  When   it  became  known   that  the 
' '  Panama  Congress ' '  invitation  had  been 
accepted    at   the    meeting   last   February, 
"the  wheels  began  to  go  round."    Letters 
were  written  to  the  press,  speeches  were 
made,    editorial    comment     was     evoked; 
and  during  the  summer,  in  various  caves 
of  Odollam  "those  that  were  in  distress 
and    under    affliction    of    mind    gathered 
themselves."      When     fall     came,     active 
work  was  begun  to  correct  or  circumvent 
or  in  some  way  to  thwart  the  sending  of 
a  delegation  to   this   obnoxious   congress. 
It  was  finally  arranged,  it  appears,  that 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
in    the    early    part    of    this    month,    the 
Rev.  Dr.  Manning,  rector  of   Old  Trinity 
parish,    New    York,    was    to    introduce    a 
resolution   to   reconsider   and   rescind   the 
action    of    the    Board    in    February.     Dr. 
Manning    is    at    once    a    scholar    and    an 
administrator    of    rare    ability.     He    is    ^ 
High  Churchman  of  the  Laudian  stamp, 
and  in  no  way  could  be  accused  of  any 
"pro-Roman"    tendencies:      on    the    con- 
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trary,  he  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
most  extreme  Anglican  principles.  He 
argued  that  the  very  evident  object  of 
this  Congress  was  to  intrude  into 
South  American  countries,  which  had 
been  evangelized  centuries  before  many 
of  the  bodies  represented  had  come  into 
being,  and  that  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  her 
devoted  priests  and  religious,  and  under 
conditions  which  would  be  simply  insuper- 
able to"  the  Protestant  missionary  of 
to-day.  To  ally  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  with  such  a  gathering  "would 
surrender  its  principles  and  divide  it 
from  three-fourths  of  the  Christian  world, 
besides  creating  a  very  grave  situation 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  itself." 

He  continued  his  argument  at  some 
length,  speaking  for  one  hour  and  a  half, 
or  longer.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  other 
members  —  bishops,  clerics,  and  laymen. 
He  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Low 
and  the  Broad  Churchmen,  all  of  whom 
referred  to  the  presumption  of  the  "  Church 
of  Rome"  and  the  ineffective  work  of  her 
clergy,  the  vices  of  the  laity  in  Latin- 
American  countries,  etc.,  etc.  Bishop 
Greer,  of  New  York,  formerly  rector  of 
the  millionaire  St.  Bartholomew's  Church, 
thought  the  Congress  would  counteract 
the  tendency  to  a  materialistic  civilization 
in  Latin  America.  (What,  in  the  name 
of  righteous  heaven,  is  the  prevalent 
civilization  in  the  U.  S.  America?)  The 
result  of  the  protracted  discussion  was 
defeat  for  Dr.  Manning  and  company, 
and  the  resignations  of  the  bishops  of 
Washington,  Northern  Michigan,  and 
Fond  du  Lac;  and  of  Dean  Delaney,  of 
Milwaukee,  and  of  Dr.  Manning.  We  are 
informed  that  two  other  bishops  declined 
to  resign,  but  expressed  a  determination  to 
remain  in  the  Board  and  fight  from  within. 

Quarrels  under  any  circumstances  are 
deplorable  and  to  be  avoided,  the  more 
so  when  they  have  anything  to  do  with 
matters  pertaining  to  religion.  But  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Dr.  Manning 
had  the  right  of  the  argument;  for  there 


is  not  the  ghost  of  a  doubt  that  the  whole 
object  of  the  proposed  Congress  is  an 
incursion  into  the  territory  evangelized 
and  ministered  to  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  has  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
pagan  aborigines  of  these  countries  since 
long  before  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  sanctified  Plymouth  Rock.  While 
these  last  were  discovering  the  toothsome 
delights  of  Indian  corn,  burning  witches, 
maintaining  cruel  persecutions  of  those 
who  did  not  agree  with  them  in  matters 
of  religion  (they  came  here  for  religious 
freedom!)  the  priests  and  religious  in 
Latin  America  were  establishing  univer- 
sities, printing-presses,  founding  orphan 
asylums  and  schools  for  the  Indians,  and 
teaching  them  the  arts  of  agriculture. 
The  writings  of  Bryce,  and  the  other  great 
South-American  travellers,  all  of  whom 
testify  to  these  things,  are  accessible  in 
any  public  library,  and  are  far  more 
reliable  than  the  lucubrations  of  those 
Protestant  missionaries,  resident  in  Buenos 
Aires,*  who  hold  forth  with  assurance 
concerning  the  conditions  among  the 
Indians  in  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Some  of  the  dogmatic  assertions  of 
these  people  would  be  absurdly  funny 
were  they  not  so  evidently  colored  for 
effect  as  to  excite  only  the  indignation 
of  any  fair-minded  person.  Thus  C.  L. 
Thompson,  D.  D.,LL.D.,  of  the  Congress 
on  Christian  Work  •  in  Latin  America, 
says :  ' '  There  are  probably  40,000  students 
in  her  [the  Roman  Catholic  Church] 
various  universities,  of  most  of  whom 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  of  religion  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  no  longer  make 
any  strong  appeal  to  them."  Why  not 
establish  missionaries  amongst  the  students 
of  some  of  our  leading  universities  here, 
under  Protestant  auspices,  where  a  like 
condition  really  exists?  But  enough  has 
been  said  upon  the  subject.  It  is  always 
uninteresting  to  nail  lies,  and  the  more 
so  when  there  is  another  subject  infinitely 
more  sad  confronting  one. 

*  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  Nov.,  1915. 
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This  controversy  has  thrown  a  dazzling 
light  upon  a  group  of  men,  devoted  and 
zealous  withal,  whose  hope  has  been 
taken  away.  (Job,  xii,  10.)  All  their  lives 
they  have  been  firmly  persuaded  that 
they  were  the  children  not  of  ^the  bond- 
woman but  of  the  free  woman  (Gal.,  iv, 
22);  and  now  they  are  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  even  in  worse  case 
than  Ismael.  For  his  foes  were  from  without 
(Gen.,  xvi,  12),  but  theirs  are  "of  their 
own  household."  (St.  Matt.,  x,  36.)  The 
Catholic  Church  ignores  them  until  they 
learn  that  "obedience  is  better  than 
sacrifices"  (I.  Kings,  xv,  22);  the  Eastern 
Churches  make  polite  inquiries — and  also 
ignore  them;  their  Protestant  brethren 
rejoice  in  their  discomfiture  and  sneer  at 
them.  Now  the  brethren  of  their  own 
household  arise  and,  smiting  them,  put 
them  to  an  open  shame.  What  will 
they  do? 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  name  nor 
of  practice,  but  of  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  authority;  for  God  is  not  the 
God  of  dissension  and  tumult.  (I.  Cor., 
xiy>  33-)  Some  of  them  will  submit  in 
dreary  acquiescence ;  others  will  remain, 
and,  as  in  a  house  divided  against 
itself,  maintain  an  insurgent  warfare 
against  their  opponents;  others  will  drift 
into  the  wilds  without,  and,  with  Satan, 
"go  round  about  the  earth  and  walk 
through  it"  (Job,  i,  7)  as  ecclesiastical 
free  lances;  and — blessed  be  God! — 
there  are  others  who,  like  the  prodigal 
son,  will  return  to  themselves  and 
realize  that,  while  bread  abounds  in  the 
Father's  house,  they  are  perishing  with 
hunger.  They  will  rise  up  and  yield 
themselves  to  His  authority,  which  they 
have  so  long  ignored  or  defied  in  the 
pride  of  their  "private  judgment"  or  by 
their  ecclesiastical  politics,  or  it  may 
even  be  in  innocent  ignorance,  but  which 
they  now  find  centred  in  the  one  Throne 
built  upon  the  rock,  and  against  which 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail. 

These  things  are  no  allegory,  they  are 
no  mere  possibility,  they  are  more  than 


a  probability;  for  God  will  work,  and 
who  shall  turn  it  away?  (Isa.,  xliii,  13.) 
Let  Catholics,  then,  renew  their  faith, 
strengthen  their  hope,  and  enkindle  afresh 
the  flames  of  love;  with  Mary  and  the 
Saints,  make  prayer  unceasing  for  them; 
and  then  wait  with  silence  for  the  salva- 
tion of  God  (Lam.,  iii,  26),  when  He  will 
turn  again  their  captivity  as  streams  in 
the  south.  (Psa.cxxv,  4.)  '  O  God,  come  to 
their  assistance!  O  Lord,  make  haste  to 
help  them!' 


Sharper  than  a  Serpent's  Tooth. 


ALL  accredited  critics  of  contemporary 
literature  -  have  noted  the  fact  that 
authors  nowadays  make  far  fewer  Biblical 
allusions,  quote  far  less  copiously  from 
Holy  Writ,  and  wield  a  vocabulary  much 
more  free  from  any  tincture  of  Scriptural 
phraseology,  than  did  the  writers  of  a 
hundred  or  fifty  or  even  thirty  years  ago. 
The  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
people  of  our  day  are  not  so  familiar  with 
the  language  of  the  Bible  as  were  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers.  The  inference 
is  borne  out  by  the  frequency  with  which 
certain  familiar  phrases  or  sentences,  really 
quotations  from  profane  authors,  are 
attributed  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
inspired  writers.  "God  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb,"  for  instance,  is  found, 
not  in  the  Bible,  but  in  one  of  the  works 
of  Lawrence  Sterne,  who  borrowed  it 
from  a  French  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  So  with  the  phrase  which  forms 
the  title  of  this  article :  it  is  Shakespearian, 
not  Biblical.  The  following  paragraph,  how- 
ever, which  emphasizes  the  lesson  suggested 
by  the  English  dramatist  is  Biblical;  it 
may  be  found  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Ecclesiasticus : 

"He  that  honoreth  his  mother  is  as 
one  that  layeth  up  a  treasure.  He  that 
honoreth  his  father  shall  have  joy  in  his 
own  children,  and  in  the  day  of  his  prayer 
he  shall  be  heard.  He  that  honoreth  his 
father  shall  enjoy  a  long  life;  and  he 
that  obeyeth  the  father  shall  be  a  comfort 
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to  his  mother.  He  that  feareth  the  Lord 
honoreth  his  parents,  and  will  serve  them 
as  his  masters  that  brought  him  into  the 
world.  Honor  thy  father  in  work  and  word 
and  all  patience,  that  a  blessing  may 
come  upon  thee  from  him,  and  his  blessing 
may  remain  in  the  latter  end.  The  father's 
blessing  establisheth  the  houses  of  the 
children,  but  the  mother's  curse  rooteth 
up  the  foundation.  Glory  not  in  the  dis- 
honor of  thy  father;  for  his  shame  is  no 
glory  to  thee.  For  the  glory  of  a  man 
is  from  the  honor  of  his  father,  and  a 
father  without  honor  is  the  disgrace  of 
his  son.  Son,  support  the  old  age  of  thy 
father,  and  grieve  him  not  in  his  life.  And 
if  his  understanding  fail,  have  patience 
with  him,  and  despise  him  not  when  thou 
art  in  thy  strength;  for  the  relieving  of 
the  father  shall  not  be  forgotten.  ...  Of 
what  an  evil  fame  is  he  that  forsaketh 
his  father,  and  he  is  cursed  of  God  that 
angereth  his  mother." 

The  foregoing  paragraph,  which  is 
merely  a  series  of  corollaries  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  may  well  give  rise  to 
serious  reflection  in  the  minds  of  a  number 
of  men  and  women  who  are  accustomed  to 
regard  that  Commandment  only  as  their 
"bill  of  rights,"  and  not  at  all  as  a  state- 
ment of  their  duties.  "Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother"  is  a  divine  injunction 
addressed,  not  solely  to  little  boys  and 
girls  or  even  to  youths  and  maidens  in 
their  teens,  but  to  men  and  women 
grown, — to  all  whose  parents  still  survive. 
It  is  the  Heaven-granted  charter  of  those 
who  have  "fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yellow 
leaf,"  not  less  than  of  those  who  are  yet 
in  life's  vigorous  prime;  and  it  is  not 
always  the  latter  who  have  most  reason 
to  grieve  that  the  charter  has  been  vio- 
lated, that  the  honor  due  them  is  not  paid. 

One  of  the  saddest  and  most  pitiful 
sights  in  domestic  life  is  the  poor  old 
grandfather  whom  the  disrespect  and 
inattention  and  neglect  and  bitter  up- 
braiding and  habitual  nagging  of  grown-up 
sons  and  daughters  have  taught  to  reflect, 
with  Lear, 


How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child! 

Nor  is  such  a  sight  so  rare  as,  for  the 
honor  of  Christian  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, it  ought  to  be.  Downright  physical 
cruelty  to  the  old  is  not  perhaps  very 
common;  but  utter  disregard  of  their 
advice,  contemptuous  indifference  to  their 
likings,  habitual  impatience  with  their 
foibles,  angry  retorts  to  their  complaints, — 
all  this  is  of  daily  occurrence  in  households 
of  every  grade  in  the  social  scale;  and  to 
the  sensitiveness  of  old  age  a  bitter  word 
or  sneering  smile  is  ofttimes  more  cruel 
than  would  be  an  actual  blow.  "  Despised" 
is  the  most  poignant  epithet  in  Lear's 
description  of  himself, — "a  poor,  infirm, 
weak,  and  despised  old  man." 

That  the  old,  and  more  especially  the 
very  old,  are  often  enough  a  trial  and  a 
vexation  to  their  adult  children  is  no 
doubt  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
while  we  may,  and  do,  outgrow  the  obli- 
gation of  obeying  our  parents,  the  duty 
of  loving  and  respecting  them  ends  only 
with  their  life;  and  love  that  merits  the 
name  at  all  is  gentle  and  patient  and 
forgiving  and  long-suffering.  A  common 
inconsistency  is  to  say  of  an  old  man 
that  he  is  in  his  second  childhood,  and 
yet  to  make  for  him  none  of  the  allowance 
shown  to  the  young,  but  rather  to  treat 
him  as  rigorously  as  if  he  were  at  his 
intellectual  zenith. 

No  son  or  daughter  ever  lived  to  regret 
the  wealth  of  tender  love  and  gentle  words 
and  delicate  attentions  lavished  day  after 
day,  even  through  long  years,  upon  an 
aged  father  or  mother;  but  many  a 
grieving  grandfather  or  grandmother  can 
discern  in  the  harshness  and  misery  of 
their  present  lot  a  just  and  fitting  retri- 
bution for  their  oldtime  lack  of  honor  and 
respect  to  their  own  parents.  "Honor  thy 
father  in  work  and  word  and  all  patience," 
then,  and  thou  needst  not  fear  unhappiness 
in  thine  own  declining  years, — 

But  an  old  age  serene  and  bright 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night 
Shall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Not  inappropriately,  there  is  a  certain 
solidity  and  weight  to  Judge  Taft's  public 
utterances,  which  suggests  that  in  more 
ways  than  one  the  style  may  be  the 
man.  The  difficulty  with  such  a  dictum 
as  that  which  we  quote,  good  though  it 
is  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  that  it  resembles 
what  is  known  as  talking  in  round  numbers. 
Assuredly,  there  can  be  no  morality 
without  religion.  Judge  Taft  and  others 
may  say  this  emphatically;  but  where  is 
the  authority  that  will  force  men  to 
recognize  their  obligation  to  have  a 
religion  and,  what  is  more,  to  live  up  to 
it?  But  let  our  former  President  speak: 

I  agree  that  there  are  good  citizens  without 
religious  faith,  but  they  are  exceptions.  Religion 
and  morality  are  essential  to  each  other;  and 
the  spirit  of  religion  energizes  moral  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  it  promotes  the  obligations  of 
universal  brotherhood  above  the  selfish  desires 
of  the  individual.  We  hear  much  about  our 
rights;  but  if  you  do  your  duty,  your  rights 
will  follow.  We  can  not  demand  the  right 
unless  the  element  of  duty  precedes.  The 
moving  cause  of  our  governmental  success  was 
implanted  by  the  Puritans,  who  were  endowed 
with  the  strict  sense  of  duty  obtained  from 
God.  . . .  The  spread  of  religion  in  a  government 
like  ours  is  imperative. 

It  is  most  true  that  democracy  needs 
the  guidance  and  co-operation  of  religion 
if  it  is  to  attain  its  highest  end  as  a 
mode  of  government.  Is  not  this  a  strong 
argument  for  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  the  land? 


The  Anglican  Bishop  of  Manchester 
(England)  is  out  with  a  war  Pastoral, 
in  which  he  advocates  a  return  to 
Puritanism.  There  must  be  national 
repentance,  he  says,  if  the  sense  of  duty 
to  God  is  to  gain  any  hold  on  national 
life.  The  Catholic  Times  of  London  takes 
issue  with  his  Lordship  of  Manchester. 
"We  feel  sure,"  says  its  editor,  "that 
Dr.  Knox's  hope  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  return  to  Puritanism  will 
be  completely  disappointed.  The  Puritans, 


we  admit,  rendered  exceedingly  valuable 
public  service,  especially  in  helping  the 
people  to  curb  royal  encroachments  on 
their  rights.  But  Puritanism  is  not  a 
natural  and  healthy  form  of  religion.  The 
Puritans,  besides  being  intolerant,  did 
much  to  sink  British  society  in  gloom. 
There  is  no  reason  why  joy  should  be 
banished  from  this  country.  Its  presence 
is  quite  consistent  with  innocence  and 
self-mortification.  In  the  lives  of  the 
people,  there  is  need  not  for  more  gloom 
but  for  more  brightness." 

The  editor's  point  is  well  taken,  es- 
pecially in  that  last  sentence.  It  shows  a 
far  truer  perspective  and  a  much  better 
sense  of  proportion  than  does  the  Anglican 
dignitary's  utterance. 


Catholic  readers  would  not  agree  with 
very  much — the  greater  part,  in  fact — of 
what  is  contained  in  a  new  book  on 
"Practical  Socialism,"  by  the  late  Canon 
Barnett  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Barnett;  but  in 
the  chapter  entitled  "The  Real  Social 
Reformer"  there  occurs  this  sensible,  direct 
and  forcible  passage: 

Is  it  reasonable  that  business  men  should 
look  to  cure  with  their  gifts  the  injuries  they 
have  inflicted  in  their  business,  —  that  they 
should  build  hospitals  and  give  pensions  out  of 
profits  drawn  from  the  rents  of  houses  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  and  gained  from  wages 
on  which  no  worker  could  both  live  and  look 
forward  to  a  peaceful  old  age?  Is  it  possible 
for  a  human  being  to  divide  his  nature  so  as 
to  be  on  the  one  side  charitable  and  on  the 
other  side  cruel? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  plain 
enough.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  genuine  charity  in  the  world;  still,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  much  of  what 
poses  in  the  name  of  "charity"  will  not 
stand  examination. 

Members  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Catholic  Societies  have  recently  been 
gratified  by  the  news,  conveyed  to  their 
national  secretary  by  his  Excellency  the 
Apostolic  Delegate,  that  Cardinal  Gasparri 
has  forwarded  to  the  Federation  the 
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Apostolic  Blessing  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
In  writing  to  the  Delegate,  Cardinal 
Gasparri  gratefully  acknowledges  the  copy 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  Toledo  Conven- 
tion, and  states  that  the  deliberations 
concerning  the  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  Holy  See  and  the  rules  to  govern 
the  social  and  religious  life  of  American 
Catholics,  as  well  as  the  activity  dis- 
played by  the  latter  in  behalf  of  Mexico, 
are  deserving  of  praise.  The  Holy  Father 
approves  of  these  deliberations,  and  en- 
courages the  Federation  to  continue  the 
good  work  it  has  begun. 


The  regrettable  necessity  of  combining 
schoolhouse  and  church  in  one  building 
has,  according  to  the  Rev.  John  Talbot 
Smith,  writing  in  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
not  only  lost  its  objectionable  features, 
but  also  has  been  the  occasion  of  develop- 
ing a  new  variation  of  authentic  archi- 
tecture. The  architect  who  has  succeeded 
in  this  difficult  and  important  achievement 
is  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  of  New  York.  Speaking 
of  the  three  specimens  of  this  work  which 
he  has  seen,  Father  Smith  declares  that 
"the  three  structures  are  examples  of 
how  the  useful  can  be  combined  with  the 
beautiful,  at  very  little  cost,  when  the 
intelligent  and  well-trained  architect  has 
the  sincere  support  of  the  intelligent  priest. 
For  the  larger  cities  and  for  crowded 
districts,  where  the  church  must  be  built 
in  the  center  of  congestion,  or  where 
property  is  dear,  the  combination  church 
building  will  prove  a  Godsend  to  pastor 
and  people.  Its  chief  objection  was  for- 
merly its  ugliness  and  inconvenience.  Mr. 
Van  Pelt  has  removed  both." 


It  has  been  commonly  pointed  out  that 
the  Catholic  opposition  to  Socialism  is, 
in  some  details,  an  opposition  to  methods 
and  motives  rather  than  to  the  end 
sought;  for  example,  it  is  possible  to 
desire  and  labor  for  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  this  world's  goods,  only 
the  desire  must  be  safeguarded,  and  the 
means  employed  must  not  fall  foul  of 


higher  laws.  It  is  accordingly  gratifying 
to  come  upon  a  statement  of  this  aspect 
of  the  subject  in  a  recent  issue  of  America. 
Speaking  of  possible  signs  of  the  decay 
and  death  of  Socialism,  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Doherty,  Jr.,  writes: 

But  we  should  not  wish  Socialism  merely  to 
die.  We  wish  it  to  reach  the  real  haven  of  some 
of  its  hopes,  although  not  in  the  way  it  desirea. 
Socialism  has  emphasized  some  things  which 
it  has  been  valuable  to  know,  although  it  has 
discovered  other  things  which  it  will  be  even 
more  valuable  to  forget.  The  real,  supreme 
discovery  still  lies  before  it,  fof  which,  rightly 
considered,  Socialism's  Wanderings  have  been 
but  preliminaries.  This  Supreme  discovery  is 
the  realization  that  corporate  Christianity  alone 
is  the  true  foundation  for  human  society. 

Indeed,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
more  Socialist  individuals,  if  not  the 
entire  Socialist  body,  may  go  deep  enough 
and  actually  discover  the  Church. 


In  a  timely  article,  "In  Spirit  and  in 
Truth,"  contributed  to  the  Irish  Eccle- 
siastical Record,  Dom  B.  Steuart,  O.  S.  B., 
differentiates  true  religion  from  its  various 
substitutes  or  imitators.  Asserting  that 
the  strength  of  Christianity  against  the 
forces  of  the  world  lies  in  her  union  of 
worship  and  prayer,  and  that  this  union 
again  draws  its  strength  from  the  fact 
of  Christ's  presence  amidst  the  wor- 
shippers, he  says:  "Only  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  is  this  Presence  fully 
realized;  for  there  alone  does  Jesus 
Christ  exercise  in  its  true  sense  the  office 
of  His  high-priesthood.  The  liturgy .  . . 
is  the  worship  not  only  of  the  disciple 
but  of  the  Master  also;  not  only  of  the 
Spouse  of  Christ  but  of  Christ  Himself." 
Having  shown  that  external  worship  when 
rightly  understood  is  not  a  mere  worship 
of  form  and  ritual,  but  a  worship  "in 
spirit  and  in  truth,"  Dom  Steuart  goes  on 
to  say  that  one  result  of  the  war  would 
seem  to  be  that  men  are  beginning  again 
to  understand  it,  to  realize  its  necessity, 
and  to  appreciate  its  value: 

We  hear  much  of  the  revival  of  religion 
and  religious  fervor  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  especially  in  France.  In  that  country 
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the  religion  that  is  thus  reviving  among  men 
who  formerly  mocked  at  and  even  pursued  it 
with  hatred  is  a  religion  that  our  modern 
mystics  would  contemptuously  describe  as 
thoroughly  "institutional."  It  is  a  religion 
that  materializes  in  external  rites  and  practices: 
some  of  the  latter  many  "wise  and  prudent" 
ones  of  earth  consider  even  puerile, — the  Rosary, 
for  instance,  or  the  wearing  of  scapulars,  medals, 
and  the  like.  But  human  nature  is  ever  the 
same  in  spite  of  "education,"  and  those  who 
formerly  scoffed  at  such  things  regard  them 
now  in  a  very  different  light.  What  use  would 
"spiritual  religion,"  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term,  be  to  those  "little  ones"  who  find 
strength  and  consolation  and  help  to  face  death 
and  the  horrors  of  war  in  the  rites  and  practices 
and  devotions  so  glibly  stigmatized  as  puerile 
and  superstitious?  "Spiritual  religion,"  a  vague 
sentiment  of  "personal  contact  with  a  mys- 
terious power,"  whose  presence  is  somehow 
felt  without  being  understood,  —  this  is  no 
religion  for  the  soldier  dying  on  the  field  of 
battle.  This  is  not  the  religion  for  mankind, — 
for  the  poor,  the  humble,  the  weak  ones  of  the 
earth.  It  is  not  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Is  there  not  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  well  as  on  the  other,  too  much  of  this 
so-called  spiritual  religion,  this  vague  sen- 
timent that  is  utterly  powerless  in  time 
of  need  to  encourage  or  support  its 
devotee?  It  is  not  only  no  religion  for 
the  soldier  dying  on  the  field  of  battle: 
it  is  no  religion  for  any  combatant  on 
life's  battlefield. 


and  from  others  the  occasions  of  sin.  .  .  .  And  if 
by  their  fault  or  co-operation  religion  is  brought 
into*  disfavor  and  men  into  ruin,  let  them  know 
that  in  heaven  there  is  an  Avenger  who  will 
visit  upon  such  the  severest  punishments. 


It  is  often  said  there  is  no  Catholic 
"position"  on  the  liquor  question;  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  this  is  true.  Questions 
of  popular  interest  are  generally  very 
much  bigger  than  their  glib  canvassers 
have  any  notion  of,  and  in  much  discussion 
issues  become  hopelessly  confused.  With- 
out any  attempt  at  application,  we  subjoin 
a  paragraph  from  the  Decrees  of  the  Third 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  to  which 
attention  has  frequently  been  drawn: 

We  warn  those  of  our  faith  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  consider  seriously 
how  many  and  how  great  are  the  dangers  and 
occasions  of  sin  which  surround  their  business 
even  when  it  is  not  illicit  in  itself.  They  should 
choose,  if  possible,  a  more  honorable  method 
of  making  a  living.  At  least  they  should  strive 
with  all  their  power  to  remove  from  themselves 


The  classic  American  anecdote  of  the 
distinguished  senator  who,  on  being 
quizzed  for  having  removed  his  hat  and 
bowing  courteously  to  an  old  Negress  that 
had  made  him  a  "curtsy,"  replied  to  the 
quizzer,  "Do  you  think  I  would  allow 
myself  to  be  outdone  in  politeness  by  a 
colored  woman?"  is  recalled  by  a  recent 
incident  noted  in  a  Washington  paper. 
Laden  with  a  basket  which  seemed  filled 
with  vegetables  of  every  kind  grown  in 
America,  a  little  old  black  woman  waited 
for  a  north-bound  car.  Some  one  jostled 
her  and  spilled  the  farm  products  on  the 
pavement  just  as  Chief  Justice  White 
emerged  from  a  shop  at  the  corner.  Seeing 
her  plight,  he  stopped  quickly  and  re- 
covered the  rolling  apples  and  potatoes. 
He  then  took  the  basket  on  his  arm 
and  waited  for  the  right  car.  When  it 
arrived,  he  helped  the  old  woman  aboard, 
and  then  lifted  on  the  basket,  replying 
kindly  to  her  profuse  thanks. 

The  oldtime  distinction  between  a 
connoisseur,  "one  who  knows,"  and  a 
dilettante,  "one  who  thinks  he  knows," 
is  well  illustrated  in  a  brief  polemic 
between  Mgr.  Casartelli,  the  scholarly 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Salford,  and  Dr. 
Welldon,  the  Anglican  Dean  of  Man- 
chester. In  a  sermon  dealing  with  the 
relations  of  the  Eastern  Churches  generally 
and  those  of  the  Armenian  Church  in 
particular  with  the  Holy  See,  the  reverend 
Dean  was  unfortunate  enough  to  declare 
that  even  at  the  present  day  the  Ar- 
menian, like  the  other  Eastern  Churches, 
is  "even  further  removed  than  the 
Church  qf  England  from  the  Church 
of  Rorne-"  To  which  declaration  Mgr. 
Casartelli  replies: 

I  confess  I  am  quite  unable  to  understand 
how  the  Dean  can  really  suppose  that  the 
Armenian  and  other  Oriental  Churches  are 
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further  removed  from  the  Church  of  Rome  than 
is  the  Anglican  .Church.  Their  Orders  are 
acknowledged  by  Rome,  which  all  know  is 
not  the  case  with  Anglican  Orders;  and  they 
retain  doctrines  and  usages  which  the  Anglican 
Church  long  ago  rejected.  Their  catechisms 
still  give  a  list  of  seven  Sacraments;  they 
believe  in  the  Real  Presence  and  Transub- 
stantiation;  in  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice; 
devotion  to  the  "all-holy  Mother  of  God,  the 
Ever- Virgin  Mary"  (to  quote  their  liturgy), 
and  other  saints;  venerate  relics;  and  believe 
in  an  intermediate  state  in  which  souls  are 
helped  by  our  prayers.  All  their  bishops  must 
be  celibates.  To  me,  at  least,  all  this  seems 
sufficient  to  indicate  that,  apart  from  the  non- 
recognition  of  Papal  Supremacy,  even  the 
Gregorian  Armenian  Church  is  vastly  nearer 
to  us  in  doctrine  and  practice  than  is  the 
Anglican. 

Like  a  good  many  other  dilettanti,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Welldon  evidently  only  thought 
he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about 
when  he  made  his  animadversions  on  the 
Eastern  Churches. 


A  veteran  leader  in  the  Army  of  the 
Lord  was  the  late  Bishop  Hedley  of 
Newport, — a  man  of  many  great  natural 
abilities  and  of  sterling  character;  a 
monk  with  the  spirit  of  St?  Benedict  and 
St.  Gregory  the  Great;  an  abbot  who 
ruled  wisely  and  prudently,  and  was  ever 
an  initiator  and  exemplar;  a  bishop  who 
was  recognized  everywhere  as  a  great 
father  of  souls,  and  whose  influence 
was  felt  throughout  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world. 

His  death  will  be  widely  and  deeply 
mourned.  The  highest  consolation  of  it 
is  that  he  has  left'  enduring  memorials  of 
himself  in  his  writings,  which  for  genera- 
tions to  come  will  afford  instruction  and 
enlightenment,  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment, to  laity  and  clergy.  "I  have  tried," 
Bishop  Hedley  once  said,  "to  render 
service  to  the  utmost  of  my  power." 
Being  dead,  he  will  still  influence  others 
to  be  as  God-fearing  as  he  was  himself; 
still  permeate  levites  with  the  highest 
conception  of  their  vocation;  still  exhort 
priests  to  be  all  that  they  seem,  to  labor 
for  souls  as  if  everything  depended  upon 


effort  and  as  if  nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished without  prayer. 

A  long  career,  full  of  honor  but  far 
richer  in  virtue,  is  closed;  a  valiant 
champion  of  the  Church  .has  fallen;  a 
faithful  steward  has  been  called  to  his 
accounting.  Intro,  in  gaudium  Domini  tut! 
*** 

Another  recent  death  that  elicits  regret 
unrestricted  by  geographical  limitations  is 
that  of  Father  David  Fleming,  the  learned 
and  well-known  Irish  Franciscan.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Seraphic  Order  in  modern  times. 
He  held,  successively,  the  offices  of  Lector 
in  Philosophy,  Guardian  of  the  convent  at 
Forest  Gate,  London,  Provincial-Minister 
of  the  English  Province,  Definitor- 
General,  and  Vicar  General  of  the  United 
Franciscans.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Commission  appointed  in  Rome  in 
1895  to  examine  the  validity  of  Anglican 
ordinations;  acted  as  consultor  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office; 
and,  finally,  was  a  member  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Commission  on  Biblical  Studies. 
His  death  while  still  only  on  the  threshold 
of  old  age  is  a  distinct  loss  to  his  Order, 
of  which  he  was  a  bright  ornament;  and 
to  the  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  de- 
voted champion. 

Discussing  the  official  and  universal 
Catholic  attitude  to  Modernism,  the  Chris- 
tian Register  (Unitarian)  observes: 

So  far  from  expecting  this  Church  [The 
Church]  to  come  to  terms  with  these  new 
heretics,  we  learn  from  its  history  that  it  will 
rather  run  the  risk  of  overthrow  and  ruin,  if 
there  can  be  any  such  risk  to  a  divinely  sup- 
ported institution.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
no  coward,  as  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
shows.  It  will  stand — as  it  stood  then,  and  as 
it  must  stand  or  lose  its  right  to  stand  at  all — 
upon  its  belief  that  it  is  "founded  upon  the 
divine  warrant  of  Christ,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.  None  of  us  could 
respect  this  Church  if  it  did  otherwise. 

In  quoting  "these  strong,  true,  and 
significant  words,"  the  Republic  remarks 
that  the  time-serving  Catholic  would  do 
well  to  meditate  upon  them. 


Fair  Mary  without  Stain. 


BY    D.   G.,   S.  J. 


111$  AIL,  hail,  sweet  Mother  Mary, 
s<4«The  cause  of  all  our  joy! 
Thy  crown  it  is  of  jewels 
And  gold  without  alloy; 
No  other  child  of  Adam 

Can  boast  'so  great  a  gain, — 
Hail  Mary,  Virgin  Mary, — 
Fair  Mary  without  stain! 

Thy  name,   dear   Mother   Mary, 

Is  music  in  our  ears; 
Its  sound  hath  power  to  calm  us 

And  banish' all  our  fears; 
It  lightens  every  burden 

And  sweetens  every  pain, — 
Hail   Mary,  Virgin  Mary, — 

Fair  Mary  without  stain! 

When   Death   shall  come   to  call   us 

To  leave  this  house  of  clay, 
What  dangers  can  appall  us 

If  thou  wilt  be  our  stay! 
In  that  dread  hour  of  conflict 

To  help  us,   Mother,   deign, — 
Hail    Mary,    Virgin   Mary, — • 

Fair  Mary  without  stain! 


How  Zeke  Saved  the  Family  Fortunes. 


BY    MARY    ALLIS. 


I. 

OME,  come,  little  brother!  You 
aren't  playing  fair!  You  were  to 
have  the  table  cleared  and  the 
dishes  ready  to  wash  while  I  'tended  to 
mamma  and  made  the  beds.  What  are 
you  looking  at,  pray?" 

"I'm  looking  at  Ras;  he's  sharpening 
his  big  knife,"  answered  the  little  boy, 
who  stood  by  the  window.  His  tone  was 
rather  doleful;  and  when  his  sister  came 
up  behind  him  and  put  her  hand  on  his 


shoulder,  he  looked  up  at  her  so  wistfully 
that  she  turned  abruptly  away. 

"Well,  that  isn't  keeping  your  promise, 
you  know.  Come  now,  Dicky;  this  water's 
piping  hot.  We'll  do  the  dishes  up  in  a 
jiffy,  and  then  we'll  go  out  and  help  Ras 
catch  the  turkey;  and  to-morrow — oh, 
won't  we  have  a  feast!  Why,  I  actually 
believe  you  don't  even  know  the  smell  of 
turkey,  much  less  the  taste  of  it.  It's  three 
years  since  we  had  any  ourselves;  and 
you  were  only  three  and  a  half  years 
old  then,  so  of  course  you  can't  remember 
it.  But  before  that,  before  father  died, 
we  always  had  turkey  for  Thanksgiving, 
and  Christmas.  And,  then,  there  was 
cranberry  sauce  and  pumpkin-pie — or 
maybe  mince-pie, — and  cider  and  nuts 
and  apples,  and  everything  like  that.  But 
you  can't  remember." 

The  girl  stole  a  sidelong  look  at  her 
brother,  to  see  whether  her  description  of 
the  delights  of  turkey  had  had  any  effect. 
He  was  trotting  briskly  to  and  fro  between 
the  table  and  the  cupboard,  putting  away 
the  few  dishes  and  knives  and  forks  they 
had  used  at  their  frugal  meal,  and  which 
were  now  being  washed  and  wiped  by- 
deft  and  long-accustomed  hands.  For 
Susie  had  been  housekeeper  and  maid- 
of-all-work,  though  she  was  but  thirteen 
years  old,  ever  since  their  mother's  health 
and  strength  had  suddenly  failed;  and 
that  was  almost  a  year  ago. 

"Susie,"  said  the  little  boy,  still  some- 
what wistfully,  "is  turkey  better  than 
chicken, — ever  so  much  better?" 

"Oh,  my,  yes!  It's  just  like  what  roast 
beef  is  to  soup-meat,  or  brown  sugar  to 
maple  sugar,  or — or— chocolate  drops  to 
gum  drops." 

Now,  chocolate  was  a  delicacy  of  which 
Dicky  was  particularly  fond,  though  the 
poor  little  chap  had  seldom  indulged  in 
it.  But  sometimes,  when  Farmer  Veith 
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went  to  town,  he  came  back  with  a- 
deliciously  fragrant  package  in  his  pocket 
for  his  neighbor's  little  boy.  At  the 
mention  of  chocolate  drops  Dicky's  visage 
brightened  very  perceptibly,  much  to  his 
sister's  relief;  for  she  feared  a  state  of 
affairs  that  would  put  an  end  to  a  Thanks- 
giving dinner.  So  she  added,  gayly: 

"Now  everything  is  done,  and  mamma's 
all  comfortable,  so  we'll  go  and  see  if 
Ras  is  ready  for  us.  Here's  your  coat, 
little  brother;  and  you'd  better  put  on 
your  mittens  and  pull  down  your  earlaps, 
for  it's  as  cold  as  cold  can  be  outdoors. 
Ready?  Come  on,  then;  we'll  run  a  race 
as  far  as  the  chicken  house." 

It  was  bitterly  cold  outside.  There  had 
been  a  light  flurry  of  snow  some  days 
earlier,  followed  by  a  wind  that  cleared 
the  northern  exposure  of  fence,  tree,  or 
hummock,  and  left  the  southern  side,  in 
consequence,  with  double  its  original 
allotment.  Then  it  had  turned  cold.  And 
to-day  the  sun  shone  from  a  deep  blue 
sky  on  a  land  that  glittered  and  sparkled 
with  frosty  brightness,  and  rang  sharp  as 
iron  under  the  heel. 

When  the  girl  and  boy  reached  the  lee 
of  the  chicken  house,  where  they  were 
sheltered  from  the  piercing  wind,  they 
faced  toward  the  barn,  and  saw  Ras  just 
stepping  out  of  its  door,  his  big  knife 
bright  with  sharpness  in  his  hand;  while 
behind  him  in  the  barn  the  grindstone  still 
made  some  feeble  whirring  revolutions. 

"  I  thought  you  two  were  never  coming! " 
he  called,  as  he  walked  briskly  toward 
them.  "I  chased  that  turkey  ten  good 
minutes  before  I  sharpened  my  knife. 
Thought  I'd  get  him  fastened  up  in  the 
chicken  house,  and  have  him  all  ready 
for  operating  on  without  your  assistance. 
But  I  tell  you  he's  spry.  I  couldn't  come 
within  salting  distance  of  him.  Did  you 
bring  some  salt,  little  brother?" 

"No,  I  didn't,"  said  Dicky.  "I  can 
catch  him  without  any." 

Ras  and  Susie  Looked  at  each  other 
expressively,  for  Dicky's  voice  sounded 
very  near  to  tears.  Then  Ras  whistled 


softly  under  his  breath,  and  slipped  the 
big  knife  out  of  sight. 

"See  here,"  he  said,  "it's  too  cold  for 
you  to  be  out.  Better  go  in  the  house, 
and  I'll  take  charge  of  his  turkeyship.  I 
reckon  I  can  manage  him." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Susie,  for  she  saw  that 
Dicky  was  determined  to  stay,  and  feared 
that  if  he  was  obliged  to  go  in  against 
his  will,  the  catastrophe  might  be  pre- 
cipitated. "Dicky  never  tasted  turkey 
since  he  can  remember;  and  I've  been 
telling  him  how  much  better  it  is  than 
chicken,  and"  about  the  cranberry  sauce, 
and  all  that.  You'll  catch  him,  won't 
you,  little  brother?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  dolefully.  And 
then  he  began  to  call,  in  a  spiritless  voice: 
"Here,  Zeke!  Here,  Zekie,  Zekie,  Zekie!" 

Presently  a  fine  fat  turkey  made  his 
appearance  from  the  far  side  of  the  chicken 
house,  and  eyed  the  group  suspiciously. 
He  evidently  knew  that  Ras  was  his 
enemy,  and  refused  to  approach.  So  Dicky 
went  slowly  forward  with  some  kernels  of 
corn  in  his  hand,  and  met  his  pet  more 
than  half  way.  The  turkey,  who  had 
always  found  the  little  boy  gentle  and  well 
supplied  with  corn,  was  wholly  unsuspi- 
cious of  double-dealing;  and  so  when  Ras 
slipped  around  the  chicken  house  he  found 
Mr.  Turkey  quite  unprepared  for  a  real 
attack;  and,  seizing  him  suddenly,  he 
bore  the  bird,  squawking  and  fighting, 
toward  a  big  log,  which  was'  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  execution. 

"Better  get  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,"  advised  Ras;  "'cause  I  warn  you 
that  this  gentleman  is  going  to  do  some 
fancy  dancing  directly." 

"Let's  go  in,  little  brother;  I'm  'most 
frozen,"  cried  Susie. 

But  the  dreadful  proceedings  seemed 
to  have  a  horrible  fascination  for  Dicky, 
who  perched  himself  on  top  of  the  fence, 
his  short  legs  dangling  over  into  the 
chicken  yard.  Susie  stood  behind  him  to 
steady  him,  and  unrolled  her  hands  from 
her  apron  to  shield  her  eyes  from  the 
sight  when  the  blow  should  fall.  Ras 
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poised  his  gleaming  knife,  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  strike — when,  almost  simulta- 
neously, there  came  a  loud  squawk  from 
Zeke  and  a  wavering  howl  from  Dicky. 

"You  shan't  kill  him!"  cried  the  little 
boy;  and  then,  more  vehemently,  as 
Ras  made  an  ineffectual  slash:  "You 
shan't,  I  say!  He's  'my  turkey,  and  I 
won't  have  him  eaten.  Let  him  go,  Ras; 
let  him  go!" 

Ras  looked  at  Susie,  undecided  what 
to  do.  She  protested  pleadingly: 

"O  Dicky!  Why,  don't  you  know 
that's  what  he's  for?  When  Mr.  Veith 
gave  him  to  you  he  said:  'Here,  Dicky; 
here's  your  Thanksgiving  dinner.'  Don't 
you  remember?" 

"Yes;  and  he  was  a  little  weeney 
chicken,"  sobbed  Dicky;  "and  just  as 
soft!  And  I  took  him  in  every  night,  and 
fed  him  my  own  self;  and  he  came  every 
time  I  called  him.  And  if  you  think 
I'm  going  to  eat  him  for  any  old  Thanks- 
givings, you're  mistaken,  Susie  Dodger. 
Ras,  you  let  my  turkey  go!" 

"But  say,  Dicky,  don't  you  want  any 
good  dinner?"  pleaded  Ras.  "We  haven't 
had  anything  good  for  a  month.  And  I 
know  poor  mamma  would  like  some 
turkey." 

"No,  she  wouldn't.  She  wouldn't  want 
to  eat  Zeke  any  more  than  I  do,  and 
you're  mean  to  say  so." 

And  the  little  boy's  tears  and  protesta- 
tions rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  his  sister 
and  brother  were  obliged,  with  great 
reluctance,  to  let  him  have  his  own  way. 
The  turkey,  with  much  fluttering  and 
squawking,  retired  to  the  roof  of  the 
barn,  and  the  three  children  returned 
slowly  to  the  house.  Ras  and  Susie 
were  grievously  disappointed;  but  Dicky, 
having  gained  his  point,  protested  that 
he'd  "just  as  lieve  eat  broiled  ham  as 
anything  else  in  the  world."  So  the  whole 
matter  was  laid  before  the  invalid  mother, 
who  couldn't  blame  Dicky  for  shielding 
his  pet;  while  her  glance  at  the  same 
time  commiserated  the  others  for  their 
disappointment,  and  praised  them  for  so 


kindly  giving  in  to  their  little  brother's 
whim. 

"Well,"  said  Ras  at  length,  "I  may 
as  well  be  getting  over  to  Veiths';  they 
want  a  lot  of  wood  sawed  and  split. 
Would  you  mind,  mamma,  if  I  don't  get 
back  to-night?  You  know  the  more  I  do 
the  more  money  I'll  get.  And  maybe  I 
can  buy  a  turkey  over  there  for  Thanks- 
giving,— if  Mrs.  Veith  hasn't  sent  them 
all  to  market." 

Mrs.  Dodger  gave  her  consent,  as  there 
was  really  nothing  to  be  feared  in  that 
isolated  neighborhood;  and  Ras  started 
for  his  four-mile  walk  to  Farmer  Veith's, 
the  blue  smoke  from  whose  chimney  was 
the  only  sign  of  human  life  to  be  seen 
from  Mrs.  Dodger's  farm. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Gretchen's  Prize. 


SCHILLER,  of  Nuremberg, 
returned  home  one  evening  not 
only  tired  out  with  his  day's  work, 
but  almost  discouraged.  The  wages  he 
received  every  week  from  the  toy  factory 
in  which  he  worked  did  not  suffice  to 
keep  his  wife  and  seven  children  in 
comfort,  and  he  wondered  whether  he 
would  not  do  well  to  become  an  exile 
and  try  for  better  luck  in  a  foreign  land. 

November  is  not  a  very  pleasant  month 
in  Nuremberg.  Snow  covered  the  ground 
and  the  wind  was  more  than  chilly.  Yet 
Hans  did  not  hurry  to  enter  his  house: 
he  was  dreaming  of  better  times  to  come. 
Accordingly,  when  he  did  go  in  the  house 
he  was  half  frozen.  He  found  eight 
beloved  heads  bent  at  work  or  play 
beneath  the  glow  of  the  oil-lamp.  The 
mother  and  elder  daughters  were  knitting, 
while  the  little  ones  were  amusing  them- 
selves with  bits  of  painted  wood  which 
their  father  would  later  on,  when  he 
had  time,  transform  into  dolls  or  other 
playthings. 

While  they  were  eating  their  frugal 
supper  Mrs.  Schiller,  seeing  that  her 
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husband  was  looking  thoughtful  and  de- 
pressed, asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

The  matter!  Heavens!  It  was  simple 
enough.  He  worked  very  hard  and  earned 
very  little.  They  managed  to  get  on 
fairly  well  as  it  was;  but  supposing  that 
the  mother  or  one  of  the  children  got 
sick,  then  what  would  become  of  them? 
And  there  was  that  contest  to  bother 
him, — the  famous  contest  of  toys  which 
the  Prince  Regent  had  organized.  The 
lucky  candidate  who  should  invent  a  new 
kind  of  doll,  or  a  top  spinning  for  a  full 
hour,  or  a  more  perfect  railway  in  minia- 
ture, would  win  a  prize, — and  no  less  a 
prize  than  ten  thousand  francs  (two 
thousand  dollars) . 

"You  must  win  it,  papa!"  cried 
Gretchen,  a  little  blue -eyed  blonde, 
clapping  her  small,  lean  hands.  "You 
must,  and  you  can,  too,  since  you  are 
the  smartest  man  in  the  factory." 

"It's  nice  of  you  to  say  so,  my  dear! 
But  how  can  I?  How  think  of  anything 
that  hasn't  been  invented  already?" 

"Make  a  doll  such  as  no  one  has  ever 
seen." 

Hans  shook  his  head.  "I  haven't 
imagination  enough,"  he  said  sadly. 

That  night,  if  Hans  was  so  tired  that 
he  had  to  sleep,  Gretchen  lay  awake  a 
good  half  of  the  time,  and  she  had  a 
queer  dream  when  she  did  doze  off.  At 
daylight  she  was  up  and  helping  her 
mother  to  prepare  breakfast;  and  when 
her  father  came  downstairs  to  eat  it  she 
told  him  of  her  dream.  It  was  all  about 
a  splendid  lady,  simply  but  very  grace- 
fully dressed,  who,  opening  her  mouth,  had 
sung  several  exquisite  melodies.  Then, 
before  disappearing,  she  had  put  her  finger 
to  her  lips  and  said:  "Sh-h-h,  little  one! 
I  am  the  doll  made  by  Hans  Schiller, 
that  won  the  prize  in  the  toy  contest." 

"It's  too  bad  it  was  only  a  dream!" 
sighed  the  father  with  a  smile  as  he 
applied  a  match  to  his  briar  pipe. 

"A  dream,  yes;  but  an  inspiration 
as  well,  perhaps,"  ventured  Gretchen's 
mother. 


"Papa,"  exclaimed  Gretchen,  "there 
are  dolls  that  speak,  though  their  words 
are  not  very  smooth;  but  there  are  also 
musical  boxes.  If  you  were  to  place  a 
little  one  inside  the  doll,  -and  had  some 
plan  of  winding  it  up  with  a  spring! 
Then  there  are  phonographs:  you  might 
try  them.  There  must  be  some  method 
of  making  a  singing  doll." 

But  Hans  only  continued  to  smile  and 
shake  his  head.  He  set  out  for  his  work. 
When  he  returned  at  dinner  time,  he 
was  no  longer  the  same  man.  His  eyes 
were  brilliant,  his  face  wore  a  resolute 
expression :  he  had  determined  to  compete 
in  the  toy  contest.  His  little  daughter's 
idea  of  a  singing  doll  had  impressed  him 
deeply.  He  would  expand  the  idea. 
The  ^central  .notion  of  his  proposed  toy 
had  come  to  him  while  he  was  at  work 
and  while  listening  to  the  gossip  of  his 
comrades.  All  at  once  he  saw  light,  and 
understood  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

Little  Gretchen  was  delighted,  as  was 
her  mother  also,  though  the  latter  was 
not  enthusiastic:  she  was  not  sure  that 
Hans'  plan  would  succeed.  It  would  not 
be  Hans'  fault,  however,  if  it  did  not 
succeed;  for  during  a  whole  month  all 
his  spare  moments  were  devoted  to  the 
new  toy.  He  gave  to  it  an  hour  or  two 
before  going  to  work  in  the  morning  and 
two  or  three  hours  after  returning  home 
at  night. 

At  length  came  the  day  when  the 
contest  was  to  close.  In  a  big  hall,  well 
lighted,  all  the  toys  were  spread  out  on 
great  long  tables.  The  public  were  to 
be  admitted  to  see  them  only  when 
the  Prince  had  looked  them  over.  The 
only  judge  and  jury  for  the  occasion  was 
his  small  daughter,  the  Princess  Berta. 
The  toy  that  amused  her  most  was  to  be 
declared  the  winner. 

While  the  Prince  and  his  little  girl 
were  making  their  rounds,  only  the  makers 
of  the  toys  were  allowed  in  the  hall,  though 
each  contestant  was  permitted  to  bring 
with  him  either  his  wife  or  one  of  his 
children.  Much  as  she  would  have  liked 
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to  accompany  her  husband,  Mrs.  Schiller 
ceded  her  place  to  her  daughter;  and 
Gretchen,  very  much  excited,  went  with 
her  father.  Both  were  pretty  nervous, 
and  their  hearts  were  beating  almost  as 
rapidly  as  that  of  Wanda. 

"  'Wanda,'  you  say?  And  who  is  Wanda, 
pray  ? ' ' 

Why,  Wanda  was  of  course  the  auto- 
matic doll  invented  by  Hans. 

Well,  the  Prince  and  little  Princess  had 
already  examined  a  number  of  toys.  Berta 
had  laughed  at  the  grimaces  of  the  rubber 
monkey,  and  trembled  with  fear  at  the 
small  bombs  which  were  set  off  by 
mechanical  soldiers.  It  was  all  very  inter- 
esting and  amusing.  Berta  would  have 
given  first  prize  to  everything,  she  thought, 
so  embarrassed  did  she  become  at  sight 
of  so  many  playthings. 

At  last  she  stopped  before  Wanda,  who 
bowed  profoundly  to  her. 

"What  does  she  do?"  asked  Berta, 
somewhat  languidly.  "I  see  that  she 
bows  well  enough,  but  can  she  do  any- 
thing else?" 

Hans  stepped  forward  and  touched  a 
spring.  At  once  the  doll  opened  her  rosy 
mouth  and  began  to  sing.  And  it  was 
real  singing,  too.  The  voice  was  a  little 
weak  and  thin,  but  there  was  no  question 
about  its  being  pure  and  true.  Berta, 
who  was  herself  quite  a  little  musician, 
recognized  this  at  once. 

Hans  had  taken  a  great  -deal  of  trouble 
to  furnish  Wanda's  interior  with  a  music 
box  playing  three  airs,  each  one  lasting 
five  minutes.  But  that  was  not  all. 
Quite  charmed,  the  young  Princess  took 
the  doll  in  her  arms,  turned  it  round  and 
round,  pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  and  then 
suddenly  exclaimed: 

"Why,  her  heart  is  beating!  You'd 
think  she  was  alive!" 

Considerably  amused,  the  Prince  picked 
up  Wanda  and  in  his  turn  examined  her 
make-up.  It  was  true  enough  that  a 
heart  was  beating  in  this  wooden  doll, 
and  beating  as  regularly  as  does  that  of 
a  human  being.  A  watch  spring  wound 


up  to  go  for  twenty-four  hours  produced 
the  illusion.  It  was  simple  enough, — 
and  yet  one  had  to  have  the  idea  before 
using  it.  Wanda  was  really  a  wonderful 
doll. 

Finally  a  bell  rang  for  the  decision 
to  be  made.  Berta  was  to  name  the 
winning  toy ;  and  both  Hans  and  Gretchen 
felt  the  cold  sweat  break  out  on  their 
faces  in  dread  that  they  should  lose  the 
prize;  but  their  anxiety  was  soon  relieved. 
Berta  walked  over,  picked  up  Wanda, 
and  exclaimed: 

"Here  is  the  best  of  all!" 

There  was  great  rejoicing  that  night  at 
the  home  of  the  Schiller s,  all  of  whom 
declared  that  the  prize  was  due  to 

Gretchen. 

— > « »> « — , 

A  Little  Girl's  Choice. 


Everyone  knows  how  fond  of  children 
is  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Italy.  Not 
only  does  she  "adore"  her  son  and  little 
daughters,  but  she  loves  to  surround 
herself  with  the  bambini  of  the  Court, 
and  even  with  the  young  peasant. children. 
In  the  country,  at  Stupinigi  where  she 
usually  passes  the  summer,  she  is  con- 
stantly giving  treats  to  all  the  small 
people  of  the  neighborhood;  and,  no 
matter  how  numerous  .they  may  be,  she 
never  overlooks  a  single  one;  for  she  is 
as  thoughtful  as  kind. 

Of  course  the  little  peasants  are  at  first 
rather  awkward  and  shy;  but  they  are 
welcomed  so  kindly  and  affectionately 
that  they  soon  forget  that  they  are  at 
the  home  of  the  King,  and  are  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen  and  her  Court;  and 
accordingly  make  themselves  comfortable 
and  act  quite  naturally. 

One  instance  of  this  naturalness  is  that 
of  a  little  tot  of  five  or  six  to  whom  the 
Queen  said  not  Jong  ago:  "Come  now, 
what  shall  I  give  you?  A  kiss  or  this 
piece  of  cake?"  The  little  girl  promptly 
bent  forward  and  held  out  her  hand  as 
she  replied:  "Please,  Madame,  give  me 
both." 
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• — A  new  illustrated  edition  of  "The  Little 
Flowers  of  St.  Francis,"  translated  from  the 
Italian,  and  edited  by  Cardinal  Manning,  is 
announced.  The  illustrations  are  from  paintings 
by  Mr.  F.  Cayley-Robinson. 

— It  will  gratify  many  readers  to  learn  that, 
according  to  Father  Martindale's  own  statement, 
his  Life  of  Monsignor  Benson  is  near  com- 
pletion, and  that  there  will  probably  be  issued 
also  a  volume  of  sermon  notes. 

— It  is  not  easy  to  decide  sometimes  how  far 
a  certain  sort  of  realism  may  go;  but  we  agree 
with  a  secular  critic  that  the  freedom  which 
a  reputable  author  has  allowed  himself  in  a 
new  novel,  issued  by  a  leading  publishing 
house,  is  "undeniably  unhealthy." 

— Originally  written  in  French,  translated 
into  German,  and  from  that  language  done 
into  English,  "Little  Peter"  is  a  series  of  letters 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  a  real  boy 
in  support  of  the  practice  of  frequent  Com- 
munion for  the  young.  The  suggested  story 
is  both  touching  and  edifying.  The  pamphlet 
comes  from  St.  Xavier's  Church,  Cincinnati. 

— In  a  review  of  a  recent  work  by  Sax  Rohmer, 
which  contains  a  mass  of  information  concerning 
occult  practice,  the  London  Athen&um  remarks: 
"No  one  observant  of  literature  can  fail  to 
remark  a  great  psychic  change  within  the 
last  decade  or  so  from  the  strangely  stupid 
anti-spiritualism  of  Dickens,  which  fairly  repre- 
sented John  Bull's  beefy  materialism,  formidable 
despite  the  discipline  of  the  Church." 

— From  the  Philadelphia  publisher,  John 
Joseph  McVey,  comes  "The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Educational  Gymnastics,"  by  William 
A.  Stecher,  B.  S.  G.  It  is  an  octavo  volume 
of  184  pages,  and  systematically  discusses  free 
exercises,  rhythmic  steps,  track  and  field  work, 
games,  and  apparatus  work.  A  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  book,  which  is  supplied  with 
illustrative  cuts,  prompts  the  opinion  that  it 
is  a  fairly  complete  exposition  of  school  gym- 
nastics for  both  boys  and  girls. 

— The  Rand  McNally  Co.'s  Dramatic  Reader 
Series  is  likely  to  prove  a  veritable  treasure- 
trove  for  the  little  folks,  provided  the  future 
numbers  attain  the  excellence  of  Books  One, 
Two,  and  Three.  The  first,  "Storyland  in  Play," 
by  Ada  M.  Skinner,  is  evidently  designed  for 
the  tiniest  tots  of  the  schoolroom,  and  is  sure 
to  delight  them.  The*  second,  "Stories  to  Act," 


by  Frances  Wickes,  is  equally  satisfactory  for 
pupils  a  little  further  advanced;  while  Book 
Three,  "Story-Hour  Plays," by  Frances  S.  Mintz, 
affords  full  scope  for  such  histrionic  talent  as 
may  be  latent  in  those  of  the  third  and  fourth 
grades.  All  three  volumes  are  stoutly  bound, 
and  illustrated  in  colors. 

—We  had  high  hopes  of  "The  Irish  Abroad," 
by  Elliot  O'Donnell — a  likely  octavo  of  400 
pages, — until  we  got  past  the  title-page.  A 
better  subject  there  could  hardly  be.  "The 
Irish  abroad"!  They  have  never  been  more 
at  home  than  when  abroad — for  "the  earth  is 
starred  with  work  of  Irish  brain,  and  rich  with 
Irish  dust."  The  tremendous  historic  and 
romantic  possibilities  of  the  subject  are  all 
but  entirely  missed  by  the  writer  of  this 
volume,  a  fair  specimen  of  which  is  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurring  on  page  336:  "Lady 
Butler,  the  well-known  painter  of  military  and 
North-American  scenes,  her  most  famous  works 
being  'The  Roll  Call,'  'The  Great  Lone  Land,' 
etc."  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  publish  this 
remarkable  book. 

— "Belgium,  Neutral  and  Loyal,"  by  Emile 
Waxweiler,  is  neither  a  plea  nor  an  apologia, 
its  author  avers,  but  a  simple  and  frank  state- 
ment of  what  she  is  and  what  she  has  done. 
The  volume  was  first  issued  in  Switzerland, 
then  in  France  and  Germany.  In  the  last-named 
country  it  received  the  warm  support  of  the 
Socialists  and  others  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
German  war  program.  The  present  English 
edition  is  made  with  fuller  reference  to  all 
that  has  come  to  light  upon  the  subject  with 
which  it  is  concerned.  It  is  questionable  whether 
at  this  date  the  last  word  can  be  said  on  any 
aspect  of  the  Great  War,  but  readers  of  Pro- 
fessor Waxweiler's  volume  some  decades  hence 
may  find  in  it  little  to  attribute  to  party  spirit 
and  overwrought  patriotism.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

— French  publishers  are  continuing  to  issue 
numerous  pamphlets,  booklets,  and  brochures 
about  the  war.  From  Bloud  &  Gay  come  three 
further  numbers  of  "Pages  Actuelles":  "L'Armee 
du  Crime,"  by  Vindex;  "Rectitude  et  Per- 
version du  Sens  National,"  by  Camille  Jullian; 
and  "  Les  Precedes  de  Guerre  des  Allemands 
en  Belgique,"  by  H.  Davignon.  The  Nouvelle 
Librairie  Nationale  issues  "Les  Cruautes  Alle- 
mandes,"  a  brochure  of  300  pages,  by  a  neutral; 
and  the  Armand  Colin  house  publishes  (in 
English)  "German  Atrocities  from  German 
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Evidence,"  and  "How  Germany  Seeks  to  Jus- 
tify her  Atrocities,"  both  pamphlets  being 
translations  from  the  French  of  Professor 
Bedier,  of  the  College  de  France.  The  future 
historian  of  the  war  will  have  a  superabundance 
of  material  from  which  to  draw. 

—  In  the  seventh  chapter,  (page  82),  of  "The 
Passionate  Crime,"  by  E.  Temple  Thurston 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  Father  Dorgan  says  to 
the  author  —  the  story  is  autobiographical  in 
form  —  "Ye've  got  dangerous  talk  in  ye,  young 
man";  and  the  comment  may  unforcedly  be 
applied  to  the  whole  book,  charming  in  many 
respects  as  the  narrative  undoubtedly  is.  It  is 
a  tale  of  Irish  mysticism  and  "quaint  super- 
stitions" and  unhackneyed  romance  and  tragic 
outcome,  with  the  mountain  scenes  of  Knock- 
shunahallion,  Moonavaullagh,  and  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Ballysaggartmore  as  the 
setting;  and  a  strange  young  poet,  a  stranger 
young  woman,  and  an  unusually  gifted  old 
mountain  peasant  as  the  principal  characters. 
There  is  too  much  introspection  and  self- 
analysis  and  fairy  lore  in  the  progress  of  the 
story  to  interest  the  average  novel-reader 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  although  the 
exceptional  reader  will  find  something  to  admire 
in  the  character  drawing,  and  especially  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  various  figures. 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  •  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The     Theory     and     Practice     of     Educational 

Gymnastics."    William  A.  Stecher,  B.  S.  G. 

$1.50. 
"Belgium,    Neutral    and    Loyal."     Emile    Wax- 

weiler.    $1.25. 
"  Dramatic   Reader   Series."     3    books.     45    cts. 

each. 

"The  Irish  Abroad."     Elliot  O'Donnell.     $2.50. 
"The  Golden  Slipper."    Anna  Katharine  Green. 

$1-35- 
"The  Hope  of  the  House."    Agnes  and  Egerton 

Castle.     $1.35. 
"That  Office  Boy."     Rev.   Francis  Finn,   S.  J. 

85   cts. 
"The  Fox  that  Wanted  Nine  Golden  Tails."    $i. 


"The  Inquisition."    E.  Vacandard.    50  cts. 
"For  Greater  Things."    William  T.  Kane,  S.  J. 

50  cts. 
"Clemencia's    Crisis."     Edith    Ogden    Harrison. 

$1-25- 
"  The  Pilgrim  Kings  and  Other  Poems."    Thomas 

Walsh.    $1.25. 
"Panama    and    Its    Bridge    of    Water."      Stella 

Humphrey  Nida.    50  cts. 
"Meditations    on    the    Passion    of    Our    Lord." 

Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Smith,  O.  S.  B.     77  cts. 
"Talks   about   Poets   and   Poetry."     Rey.   J.   J. 

Malone.     50  cts. 
"Spiritual    Journal    of    Lucie    Christine-   (1870- 

1908)."    $1.50. 
"Studies   in   Church   History."     Rev.    Bertrand 

Conway,   C.  S.   P.     75  cts. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hedley,  O.  S.  B.;  Very  Rev. 
James  Freeman,  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln;  Rev. 
Thomas  Shannon,  archdiocese  of  Philadelphia; 
Rev.  W.  H.  Reany,  U.  S.  N.;  Rev.  David 
Fleming,  O.  F.  M.;  and  Rev.  Anton  Adams, 
O.  M.  Cap. 

Mr.  John  Durkin,  Mr.  Patrick  Quinn,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Marchal,  Dr.  Valentine  Browne, 
Mrs.  Anastasia  Woods,  Mrs.  John  Foster, 
Mr.  Joseph  Hogan,  Mr.  James  Hogan,  Mrs. 
Katharine  Hogan,  Mr.  Edward  Miller,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Brennan,  Mr.  Matthias  Stier,  Mr. 
John  Culkin,  Mrs.  C.  Roper,  Mr.  John  Moriarty, 
Mrs.  Ernestine  Nievergelder,  Mr.  John  Church, 
Mr.  Samuel  Ewing,  Mrs.  Peter  White,  Mr. 
Edward  Gibon,  Miss  Sarah  Hollywood,  Miss 
Hannah  McGowan,  Mr.  William  Gleich,  Mr. 
Thomas  Melvin,  Dr.  John  Papin,  Miss  Catha- 
rine O'Brien,  Mrs.  Ellen  McDonough,  Mr. 
Frederick  Schmidt,  Mr.  William  Stoops,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Dougherty,  Mr.  Michael  Conway. 
Mr.  Joseph  Straehle,  Mr.  J.  H.  Stegemann,  Mr. 
Charles  Owens,  Miss  C.  S.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand Koers,  and  Mr.  William  Corbett. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  starving  children  in  China:  A.  K., 
36  cts.;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conference,  $4.25; 
Friend  (Kansas),  $3;  Mrs.  John  T.,  $i ;  B.  A.  D.. 
$i;  Child  of  Mary,  $2;  Miss  S.  P.,  $i;  Mrs. 
M.  J.  C.,  $5;  M.  B.  S.,  $i;  Mrs.  B.,  $i;  A. 
G.  C.,  $60.  For  the  Foreign  Missions:  Friend 
(Kansas),  $2. 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATIONS   SHALL  CALL   ME    BLESSED.      8T.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Solace. 


BY  KATHLEEN  COONEY. 

""IF  but  the  tears  that  blur  the  printed  page 

Could  widen  to  the  ocean  of  our  grief, 
And,  with  their  healing  sympathy,  assuage 

Dumb-stricken  woe  denied  of  tears  relief; 
If  we  could  comfort  little,  sire-robbed  hearts 

That  wait  his  coming  home  nor  understand; 
If  we  could  minister  when  joy  departs 

Each  home  in  each  so  desolated  land; 
If  we  could  share  our  peace  where  peace  has  fled, 
We,  in  our  women's  hearts,  were  comforted. 

Yet  that  the  widow  for  her  orphaned  ones 

Has  heritage  beyond  the  worth  of  gold; 
That  mothers,  dreaming  of  their  stalwart  sons, 

Read  shining  names  among  the  brave  enrolled; 
That  sister  love  and  maiden  worshipping 

Find  larger  tribute  to  their  heroes'  praise; 
That  Duty  crowns  them  every  man  a  king 

Who  murmurs  not  but  valiantly  obeys; 
That  life  is   debtor  to  the  noble   dead, 
We,  in  our  women's  hearts,  are  comforted. 


What  I  Saw  at  Tersatto. 


BY  THE  RT.  REV.  ALEXANDER  MACDONALD. 


YEAR  ago  last  June  I  visited 
Tersatto.  Hither,  on  the  loth 
of  May,  1291,  according  to  the 
tradition,  was  borne  by  angels, 
from  Nazareth  the  Holy  House  which  is 
now  at  Loreto.  The  village  of  Tersatto 
occupies  a  commanding  position  on  a 
high  hill  overlooking  the  city  of  Fiume 
and  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Quarnerd.  To 
me  its  one  object  of  interest  was  the 


sanctuary  which  has  made  it  the  goal  of 
innumerable  pilgrimages.  It  is  a  chapel, 
built  within  the  chancel  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  of  Tersatto,  on  the  spot  where 
once  stood  the  Holy  House. 

Of  this  chapel,  which  is  a  fae-simile 
of  the  Holy  House,  Glavinich  writes  in 
his  "Historia  Tersattana " : *  "When  the 
Holy  House  left  Tersatto,  Count  Nicholas 
Frangipane,  in  order  to  console  the  people 
for  the  loss  of  so  great  a  heavenly  gift, 
caused  a  chapel  to  be  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  House  stood.  It  was  built  in 
the  old  Greek  style,  with  low  roof, 
and  was  but  half  as  long  as  the  Holy 
House.  .  .  .  The  chapel  was  enlarged  to 
the  same  size  as  the  House  of  I/oreto 
in  the  year  1614,  when  the  Very  Rev. 
Francis  Glavinich  was  guardian  for  the 
first  time."  (Cap.  7,  page  10.) 

Francis  Glavinich,  descended  from  a 
noble  Bosnian  family,  was  born  in  Istria 
in  1578,  and  in  his  twentieth  year  joined 
the  Friars  Minor.  In  1610  he  became 
guardian  of  the  monastery  at  Tersatto, — 
an  office  which,  as  he  himself  intimates  in 
the  words  cited  above,  he  held  a  second 
time.  In  1646  he  wrote  the  story  of  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  House  to  Tersatto 
and  its  departure  thence.  It  is  written  in 
Italian.  I  translate  some  passages  that 
are  of  exceptional  interest  and  importance 
as  attesting  the  fact  of  the  miraculous 
translation : 

"In  1509,  during  the  first  war  between 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  the  Re- 

*  This  work,  now  out  of  orint,  was  published  at  Udinc, 
in  1648.  My  citations  are  made  from  the  original  MS., 
written  in  a  bold,  clear  hand,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Franciscan  monastery  at  Tersatto. 
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public  of  Venice,  Tersatto  was  taken  by 
the  Venetian  army.  Then  the  Francis- 
cans, to  save  their  documents,  carried 
them  to  their  monastery  in  the  fortress 
of  Meduid  in  Slavonia.  Thence  they  were 
brought  back  after  three  years;  but  in 
1628  were  burnt,  with  the  monastery. 
From  these  documents  most  of  the  matter 
contained  in  this  work  was  drawn,  as  I 
have  also  stated  in  the  preface"  (p.  53). 

In  further  reference  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, he  writes: 

"Our  Fathers  of  the  Province  of  Bosnia- 
Croatia,  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  public  documents  of  the 
Province,  placed  them  in  the  archives  of 
the  monastery  at  Tersatto,  deeming  this 
the  most  secure  place.  ...  In  the  castle  of 
Tersatto  were  preserved  the  documents 
considered  of  greatest  importance;  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  monastery  were  kept  the 
notes  of  the  translation  of  the  Holy 
House;  in  the  library  were  divers  manu- 
scripts. The  documents  mentioned  in  the 
first  and  second  places  escaped  destruc- 
tion in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
monastery,  but  those  mentioned  in  the 
third  place  were  burnt.  Nevertheless, 
from  all  of  these  writings,  as  well  as  from 
other  authentic  sources,  I  have  compiled 
the  present  little  work,  as  I  have  related 
at  greater  length  in  my  History  entitled 
^Origins  of  the  Province  of  Bosnia- 
Croatia.'" 

Again,  speaking  of  the  documents  that 
were  destroyed  by  the  fire: 

"There  were  divers  manuscripts  of 
great  value,  including  especially  the  annals 
of  our  Province,  which  embodied  the 
Meduid  records  and  the  itinerary  of  Don 
Alexander,  parish  priest  of  Tersatto,  who 
went  to  Palestine  at  the  instance  of  Count 
Frangipane,  when  the  Holy  House  was 
brought  from  Nazareth  to  Tersatto,  in  order 
to  certify  the  translation"  (pp.  55,  56). 

He  had  summed  up  in  the  preface  the 
points  to  which  he  wished  to  draw  par- 
ticular attention: 

"The  first  is  that  when  the  Holy  House 
came  to  Tersatto,  Count  Nicholas  Fran- 


gipane caused  it  to  be  surrounded  with  a 
wall  of  posts  and  planks  (for  the  time 
being)  to  safeguard  it,  and  especially  to 
prevent  animals  from  having  access  to  it — 

"Secondly,  immediately  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Holy  House  at  Tersatto,  he  sent 
to  the  East  Don  Alexander,  parish  priest 
of  Tersatto,  with  three  other  trustworthy 
persons,  to  procure  evidence  of  the 
translation. 

"Thirdly,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Holy  House  from  Tersatto,  he  erected  on 
the  same  spot,  for  a  memorial  of  its  having 
been  there,  a  chapel  with  an  altar,  a  little 
belfry,  and  a  bell,  which  is  the  one  in  our 
chapel  to-day,  according  to  the  tradition. 

"Finally,  he  caused  to  be  inscribed  on 
certain  marble  slabs  the  fact  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Holy  House  at  Tersatto  and  its 
departure  thence  to  Loreto.  One  of  these 
inscriptions  is  still  to  be  seen  midway 
the  stone  steps  that  lead  from  Fiume  to 
Tersatto." 

It  seems  worth  noting  about  this  stone 
stairway,  which  rises  steeply,  terrace  upon 
terrace,  that  there  are  in  all  some  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six  steps,  and  that 
pilgrims  are  known  to  make  the  ascent  on 
their  knees.  Midway  stands  a  little  chapel, 
of  which  our  Franciscan  author  says: 
"We  have  it  also  by  tradition  that  this 
chapel  was  built  at  that  time  [December 
10,  1294];  although  it  has  since  been 
restored  several  times,  and  latterly,  in  the 
year  1645,  was  frescoed  by  order  of  our 
Fathers  of  Tersatto"  (p.  30). 

One  of  the  most  famous  images  of  Our 
Lady  is  the  Madonna  of  Tersatto.  An 
inscription  on  the  right  wall  of  the  chapel, 
which  is  built  in  the  place  where  once 
stood  the  Holy  House,  tells  how  it  came 
there.  The  inscription  runs:  "In  the 
year  1367,  his  Holiness  Urban  the  Fifth, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Frangipani,  and  in 
order  to  allay  the  grief  of  the  people  of 
Tersatto,  sent  them  by  B.  Boniface- of 
Naples  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
painted  by  the  hand  of  St.  Luke  on  a 
cedar  tablet."  Of  the  Madonnas  attributed 
to  St.  Luke  Father  Maas,  S.  J.,  says: 
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"The  Byzantine  representations,  said  to 
be  painted  by  St.  Luke,  belong  only  to 
the  sixth  century,  and  reproduce  a  con- 
ventional type.  There  are  twenty-seven 
copies  in  existence,  ten  of  which  are  in 
Rome."  *. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel  at 
Tersatto  is  an  ancient  hymn  which  voices 
the  tradition  of  the  miraculous  transla- 
tion: "O  Mary,  hither  didst  thou  come 
with  thy  House  to  dispense  grace  as  the 
loving  Mother  of  Christ!  Nazareth  was 
thy  cradle;  but  when  thou  didst  seek  a 
new  country,  Tersatto  was  thy  first 
harbour."  This  is  an  English  rendering 
of  the  first  two  stanzas,  which  run  in  the 
original : 

Hue   cum    Dorao   advenisti, 

Ut  qua  pia  Mater  Christi 
Dispensares  gratiam. 

Nazarethum  tibi  ortus, 

Sed   Tersactum   primus  portus 

Petenti  hanc  patriam. 

This  hymn,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  in  the 
same  metre  as  the  Stabat  Mater  and  the 
Lauda  Sion,  which  are  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  We  do  not  know  when  ^it  was 
composed,  or  by  whom.  But  it  probably 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  or  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth; 
for  after  that  period  the  metre  is  no 
longer  found  in  liturgical  hymns. 

Of  ''the  annals  of  Fiume,"  as  Canon 
Chevalier  in  his  "Notre  Dame  de  Lorette" 
calls  the  documents  above  referred  to  by 
Glavinich,  that  author  declares:  "They 
are  unknown,  and,  without  any  doubt 
at  all,  never  did  exist.  They  could  not 
fail  to  have  been  inserted  in  one  of  those 
great  collections  of  scriptores  which  gather 
together  with  the  greatest  care  chronicles 
even  of  the  least  importance"  (p.  316). 
The  hardihood  of  lawless  criticism  could 
scarce  go  further.  The  existence  of  these 
annals  is  attested  by  as  many  as  five 
independent  witnesses:  Glavinich  and 
Pasconio  in  Dalmatia;  Angelita,  Riera, 
and  Tursellini  in  Italy.  Yet  Canon 
Chevalier  is  positively  sure  that  they 
never  existed.  On  what  grounds?  Because, 

*    The  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 


forsooth,  they  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
inserted  in  one  of  the  great  collections  of 
the  writings  of  the  time.  But  the  archives 
of  the  world  even  at  this  day  contain  no 
end  of  documents  that  "never  were  so 
inserted. 

A  far  greater  authority  than  Chevalier, 
Benedict  XIV.,  observes  on  this  point: 
"The  loss  of  these  annals  matters  little, 
as  we  see  in  the  appendix  to  Marotti's 
dissertation;  for  we  ought  to  have  con- 
fidence in  distinguished  historians  such 
as  Angelita  and  Tiwsellini,  who  had  them 
in  their  hands  when  they  wrote  their 
narration,  and  drew  their  accounts  from 
them,  after  the  manner  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  who  composed  his  work 
on*  Roman  antiquities  after  having  pre- 
pared it  for  twenty-four  years,  partly  by 
conversation  with  learned  men,  and  partly 
by  consulting  the  memoirs  of  distinguished 
persons  of  preceding  ages.  And  is  not 
Dionysius  a  great  authority,  although  the 
documents  which  ,he  consulted  have  dis- 
appeared?"* We  should  have  to  set 
aside  the  whole  of  ancient  history,  and 
much  even  of  the  modern,  if  we  could 
believe  only  what  is  vouched  for  by  extant 
original  documents. 

But  even  were  documentary  evidence 
wrholly  wanting,  the  very  stones  would 
cry  out  at  Tersatto  against  those  who 
deny  the  miraculous  translation.  The 
tradition  of  Tersatto  is  writ  plainly  there 
for  all  who  care  to  read  it.  And  the  origin 
of  it  must  forever  remain  inexplicable 
save  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  House 
which  now  stands  at  Loreto  without 
foundations  once  stood  on  the  spot  where 
the  fac-simile  of  it  is  to  be  seen  to-day 
at  Tersatto.  As  Father  Eschbach  justly 
observes — and  I  make  his  words  my  own 
in  closing:  "It  is  possible  to  forge  docu- 
ments; but  no  power  on  earth  could  have 
originated  such  a  tradition  in  a  country 
and  among  a  people  of  a  race  so  different, 
separated  [from  Italy]  by  a  sea,  and  having 
interests  so  divergent."  f 

*    De  Serv.   Dei  Beatif.  1.  3,  c.   10,  n.  5. 

t    "La  Verite  stir  le.Fait  de  Lorette,"   p.  259. 
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The  Wings  of  Darkness. 


BY    VALENTINE    PARAISO. 


II. 

R.  QUIGGOT  told  us  he  noted 
the  words  of  the  clairvoyant  in 
his  pocketbook  as  soon  as  she 
was  gone,  intending  some  day 
to  laugh  the  young  man  out  of  his 
credulity  about  palms  and  crystals.  The 
actress  had  said  the  Englishman  was 
to  die  in  three  months,  and  the  person 
most  concerned  never  knew  there  was 
any  prediction.  Mr.  Quiggot  and  his 
friend  left  Paris  that  very  night  by  a 
late  train.  Three  months  afterward  the 
friend  was  away  in  Scotland,  when,  as 
he  -was  riding  home  one  evening,  the 
horse  shied,  reared,  and  fell  back  upon 
him,  and  he  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

Such  was  the  lawyer's  story.  It  sent 
a  shudder  round  the  table.  "By  Jove!" 
said  one.  "Awful!"  whispered  another. 
The  young  man  peeling  peaches  thought  it 
was  "rotten  luck  for  the  poor  chap  with 
.he  blonde  mustache." 

The  girl  in  blue  said :   ' '  Oh,  how  creepy ! ' ' 

"Creepy!"  (This  was  the  baldheaded 
man  next  her.)  "Makes  me  feel  like  a 
centipede." 

Mr.  Quiggot  looked  at  him  with  the 
shadow  of  a  frown.  The  facts  had  been 
stated  in  deadly  earnest,  and  the  centipede 
was  frivolous. 

"There  is  just  one  more  point,"  added 
the  teller  of  the  story.  "And,  as  there 
were  many  witnesses  to  the  scene  in 
Paris,  and  the  entry  is  in  my  note-book, 
and  the  cutting  from  the  newspaper, 
everyone  will  observe  that  in  this  case 
the  evidence  is  strong  enough  to  convince 
any  court  of  law.  Just  one  more  point. 
I  was  counting  by  the  day  of  the  month, 
waiting  for  a  certain  date  to  pass,  when 
I  read  the  had  news  in  the  paper,  and 
cut  out  the  paragraph  and  pasted  it 
under  the  cover  of  my  pocketbook.  It 
was  twelve  weeks  after  —  to  the  exact 
hour — quite  beyond  the  theory  of  mere 


coincidence!  Now,  notice  there  seemed 
to  have  been  some  other  intelligence  at 
work,  reckoning  by  lunar  months,  while 
I  was  thinking  of  calendar  months.  Two 
ways  of  calculating,  you  see.  'Something 
else'  took  the  other." 

"O  Mr.  Quiggot,"  said  the  girl  in  blue, 
"don't  tell  us  any  more,  or  I  shan't  sleep 
to-night!" 

Mr.  Quiggot  smiled  and  selected  an 
orange,  which  he  began  delicately  dividing 
into  segments.  But  Lady  Ducie,  next 
him  on  the  right,  would  not  let  the 
story  drop. 

"And  how  do  you  explain  it?" 

"I  don't  explain  it  at  all." 

"O  Mr.  Quiggot,  I  thought  you  clever 
men  understood  everything!" 

"Good  Lord,  no!"  said  Quiggot,  warmly. 
"That  would  be  a  shallow  universe." 

The  widow  was  a  little  abashed,  but 
she  returned  to  the  charge. 

"And  how  do  you  think  that  French- 
woman really  knew?" 

"I  don't  think  anything  at  all  about 
it,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  finality.  "We  have 
always  Shakespeare  to  fall  back  upon." 

To  Lady  Ducie  this  was  the  greatest 
puzzle  of  all.  Her  eyes  sought  the  other 
guests,  to  see  if  they  understood.  She 
took  a  sip  from  her  glass,  and  thought 
profoundly;  gazed  at  the  painted  flowers 
on  the  plate,  and  could  not  imagine  any 
connection  between  Shakespeare  and  Mr. 
Quiggot.  So  she  gave  up  the  conundrum. 
I  am  afraid  the  girl  in  blue  just  opposite 
perceived  the  whole  of  the  little  comedy. 

And  now  in  gaps  of  the  conversation  at 
my  corner  (we  were  on  University  Exten- 
sion by  this  time)  I  heard  the  widow  in 
white  pressing  this  girl  to  visit  Galaxea 
with  her  next  day. 

"I  can't,  Lady  Ducie."  The  manner 
was  demure,  but  that  little  angle  at  the 
inner  corner  of  the  eyebrows  hinted 
playfulness  still.  "I  am  going  to  be  like 
Pat,  who  growled  and  stayed  outside." 
Then  she  added  as  if  to  soften  the  refusal, 
"I  do  love  Pat!" 

"Lucky  dog!"   thought   I. 
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"Oh,  don't  be  afraid!"  said  Lady  Ducie. 
"  Galaxea  tells  one  only  such  sweet  things." 

Then  the  quiet  answer  came: 

' '  We  Catholics  never  go  to  palmists  and 
that  sort  of  people." 

At  that  moment,  with  an  electric  touch 
of  joy,  I  knew  that  there  was  something 
in  common  between  me  at  my  far-off 
corner  and  the  girl  in  blue,  —  something 
in  common,  and  that  the  one  most  glorious 
thing  of  all. 

"My  dear,"  said  Lady  Ducie  in  a 
patronizing  tone,  "I  forgot.  It  must  be 
tiresome  not  to  have  one's  liberty." 

Sudden  silence.  All  eyes  were  upon  the 
guest  before  whom  the  gauntlet  had  been 
flung  down  almost  rudely.  She  was  only 
a  girl,  but  she  must  have  known  that  the 
moment  was  come  when  she  had  to  step 
down  into  the  lists  alone. 

"We  Catholics  have  more  liberty  thah 
any  others  in  the  world- — if  you  only 
knew,"  the  clear  voice  said  amid  the 
silence.  "But  we  know  what  is  true: 
we  are  not  free  to  think  two  and  two 
may  make  five  or  something  else.  And 
we  are  not  free  to  kill  ourselves.  The 
Church  labels  all  the  poison  bottles 
'Poison,'  and  we  don't  touch  them." 

The  flicker  of  a  smile  darted  across  the 
table  from  the  face  of  the  old  lawyer. 
Perhaps  he  admired  her  courage. 

"Clever  child!"  said  Lady  Ducie. 

And  then  there  was  a  stir  and  we  all 
stood  up;  for  the  hostess  was  leading  her 
train  of  ladies  away,  perhaps  to  escape 
from  a  subject  that  she  thought  embarrass- 
ing. Of  all  things,  she  would  have  said, 
religion  was  the  one  thing  that  should 
never  be  mentioned.  It  was  possible,  of 
course,  to  mention  a  bishop  without  bad 
taste:  bishops  were  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  One  might  allude  to  a  rector,  who 
was  a  man  of  social  position.  But  religion 
itself  was  quite  another  thing;  well-bred 
people  kept  it  for  Sunday — when  it  some- 
times spoiled  country-house  mornings. 

But,  as  for  me,  T  could  have  applauded 
my  little  champion  with  both  hands  and 
my  whole  heart.  She  had  not  been 


ashamed  of  her  Lord  before  men.  She 
had  gone  down  quite  bravely  into  the 
lists  alone,  and  stood  victorious. 

Of  course  I  asked  to  be  presented  to  her 
afterward  in  the  drawing-room;  and  there 
we  were  in  our  blissful  corner,  just  outside 
the  edge  of  all  the  rest  of  the  talk.  The 
first  thing  we  did  was  to  ask  each  other 
a  question;  and,  as  both  questions  were 
alike,  and  were  asked  breathlessly  at  the 
same  time,  we  began  to  laugh  like  two 
children.  We  agreed  that  Mr.  Quiggot's 
story  was  a  mystery  without  a  solution. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  the  girl,  with  her 
closed  fan  against  her  chin,  "we  must 
fall  back  upon  Shakespeare." 

And  we  exchanged  a  smile,  without 
naming  the  bewilderment  of  the  lady  in 
white. 

After  that  it  Was  a  great  discovery 
that  each  knew  Barford  and  Appleworth. 
Ah,  I  remembered  now  where  I  had  seen 
her  face! 

"This  week,"  she  said,  "I  am  staying 
in  town  with  Lady  Ducie.  I  am  so  sorry 
she  has  begun  going  to  that  horrid  Galaxea 
woman.  A  little  time  ago  she  used  to  talk 
to  me — about  things — you  know?"  (Yes, 
I  did  know.  She  meant  the  real  things.) 
"Lady  Ducie  said  she  would  come  with 
me  some  day  to  Benediction.  But  now — !" 

She  spread  the  fan  flat  on  her  blue 
muslin  lap,  and  looked  down  at  it  with 
one  little  hard-drawn  breath.  Then  we 
said  no  more.  Some  one  was  at  the 
piano.  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  but  the 
music  was  of  the  sort  that  expresses 
longing  and  accentuates  pain.  I  saw  a 
tear  fall  on  the  fan.  She  lifted  it  quickly, 
and  its  fluttering  feathers  hid  her  face, 
flapping  lightly  in  time  to  the  melody. 
When  the  music  ceased  we  talked  of 
quaint  old  Barford,  where  she  lived  in 
the  corner  house  on  the  green,  and  Apple- 
worth  so  pretty  now  with  the  orchards 
in  bloom.  We  talked  of  anything  but  the 
sorrow  in  her  heart. 

You  may  have  heard  that  the  new 
church  at  Appleworth  was  built  in  thanks- 
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giving  by  that  delightful  family  who  lived 
at  the  Grange.  It  is  a  white  Gothic 
gem,  complete  in  every  way  from  the 
first,  except  in  one  important  particular: 
at  the  beginning  it  had  no  congregation. 
That  was  why  there  was  a  mission  to 
non-Catholics.  It  was  advertised  all  over 
the  country-side.  Our  people  came  from 
Barford,  bringing  their  friends;  the  villages 
round  sent  many  a  group;  half  Apple- 
worth  had  looked  in  before  the  end, 
coming  on  those  dark  November  evenings 
furtively,  as  Nicodemus  came  by  night. 
Many  gathered  courage  to  attend  regularly, 
and  to  put  away  fables  and  prejudice, 
and  give  Catholics  a  chance  of  speaking 
for  themselves.  The  country-folk  of 
England  are  full  of  an  old  tradition  that 
crops  up  .  in  most  unexpected  places. 
"Oh,  yes,"  they  say,  "I've  always  heard 
tell — that  was  the  first  religion  and  it 
will  be  the  last!" 

One  evening  in  the  porch  a  voice 
whispered  to  me, — a  voice  with  something 
like  a  smile  in  it:  "I  have  put  a  question 
in  the  box!"  And  there  was  the  girl  I 
had  first  seen  in  blue.  We  had  often 
met  since. 

Before  the  sermon,  the  missioner  on 
his  red  platform  answered  all  the  queries 
found  in  the  question  box.  I  knew  that 
dear  girl  had  not  asked  about  the  Inqui- 
sition. Nor  was  hers  the  silly  question, 
why  did  not  the  six  big  candles  ever  burn 
down?  Nor  the  yet  more  silly  question 
about  Catholics  paying  for  absolution. 
"How  much  do  they  pay?"  the  priest 
repeated.  "Ask  them.  Go  to  any  Catholic 
church  on  a  Saturday  night  and  ask  any 
of  the  people  coming  out,  'How  much 
did  you  pay?'  And  see  what  sort  of  an 
answer  you  will  get."  , 

I  was  still  appreciating  his  dry  humor 
wrhen  the  next  slip  of  paper  was  read 
aloud:  "A  clairvoyant  with  a  crystal 
foretold  a  man's  death.  Exactly  at  the 
date  named,  he  was  killed  by  accident. 
Is  there  any  way  of  explaining  this?" 

Ah,  here  was  the  question! 

The   missioner   walked   to   and   fro   on 


his  red  platform,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back.  Then  he  came  to  a  standstill, 
facing  his  audience.  As  people  say, 
"one  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop." 

"There  is  an  explanation,"  he  said, 
"that  fits  perfectly,  and  I  know  of  no 
other  that  fits  at  all.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  accident  was  contrived 
by  the  malice  of  the  evil  spirit  to  strengthen 
belief  in  these  superstitious  practices.  The 
death  may  have  occurred  because  the 
man  went  to  the  crystal-gazer;  and,  if 
he  had  not  consulted  her,  it  is  possible 
that  he  might  now  be  alive.  You  will 
say,  How  could  diabolical  power  do 
physical  injury?  Remember,  we  are  on 
the  edge  of  mysteries;  we  don't  know 
what  might  be  permitted.  You  must  not 
forget  how  the  evil  spirit  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark  flung  his  victim  sometimes 
into  the  fire  and  sometimes  into  the  water, 
and  the  devil  was  at  last  cast  out  of  the 
boy,  'greatly  tearing  him.'  In  later  times 
we  hear  of  injuries  done  at  the  moment  of 
exorcism.  The  well-known  Bishop  Brown, 
who  held  the  See  of  Newport  and  Menevia 
for  a  long  part  of  a  lifetime,  told  an  awful 
instance  of  an  exorcism  in  Wales;  some 
said,  it  was  the  origin  of  that  unearthly 
scene  in  'Callista,'  where  the  woman  flings 
the  'uncouth  beast'  at  Juba  and  he 
becomes  possessed." 

The  missioner  reminded  us  that  the 
fallen  angels  were  beings  of  a  mighty 
intelligence;  all  the  most  brilliant  scien- 
tists, statesmen,  diplomatists,  financiers 
were  children  and  fools  compared  to  them. 

"The  future  is  known  to  no  one  except 
the  All-Holy  God;  but  these  spirits  have 
been  seeking  to  frustrate  millions  of 
human  lives  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
they  must  be  able  to  watch  the  moves 
and  make  shrewd  guesses.  It  may  be 
sometimes  to  their  interest  to  push  forward 
those  modern  superstitions,  which,  we  all 
know,  bear  evil  fruit.  It  would  be  reason 
enough  for  a  startling  prediction,  if  one 
soul  was  to  be  influenced  by  it,  at  some 
far-off  place  and  time.  Numbers  of  such 
souls  there  are,  taking  up  these  spurious 
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sciences  when  they  were  meant  to  quench 
their  thirst  in  the  truth  of  God.  '  They 
have  forsaken  Me,  the  Fountain  of  living 
water,  and  have  dug  for  themselves 
cisterns — broken  cisterns  that  hold  no 
water.'" 

He  was  glad  to  have  been  asked  this 
question,  because  it  brought  out  again 
the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
Church  of  the  Bible.  The  convert  is 
sometimes  afraid  of  losing  the  Bible;  but 
he  is  really  coming  to  the  one  religious 
body  that  accepts  the  whole  of  the  Gospel 
teaching  and  leaves  nothing  out.  We  do 
not  explain  away  the  miracles:  miracles 
are  going  on  yet.  We  do  not  leave  the 
existence  of  active  evil  intelligences  out 
of  our  belief:  they  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels,  and  they  are  quite 
active  to-day. 

"I  would,  then,  ask  you,"  he  added, 
"to  be  sure  that  no  matter  how  large  a 
percentage  of  palmistry,  and  clairvoyance 
of  all  sorts,  is  made  up  of  pretence  and 
of  ignorant  theories,  there  remains  a  per- 
centage which  has  something  behind  it, 
giving  results  beyond  all  chance,  beyond 
all  guesswork.  Do  not  ever  risk  playing — 
just  for  fun,  as  people  say— with  the  spirit 
that  hates  Christ  crucified." 

All  eyes  were  on  the  speaker.  I  think 
I  was  the  only  one  that  saw  the  girl 
listening  near  a  white  pillar  not  far  off. 
She  was  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross. 

When  I  met  Mr.  Quiggot  some  time 
after,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  me 
any  more  details  about  the  end  of  that 
"uncanny  story." 

"It  was  a  common  enough  mishap," 
he  said:  "the  horse  shied." 

"Any  details  of  that?" 

"Well,  yes.  The  servant  man  said  it 
was  a  bat  that  flapped  down  out  of  the 
trees  and  kept  flying  against  the  horse's 
face.  Yes,  a  bat.  You  afe  surprised ?  There 
are  plenty  of  bats  in  the  country." 

For  a  moment  the  surprise  had  chilled 
me  to  the  bone. 

(The  End.) 


A  Visit  to  the  American  Ambulance  at 
Neuilly. 


BY    M.   BARRY    O'DELANY. 


THERE  is  no  more  delightful  suburb 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  than 
Neuilly,  the  Lullioco,  or  Lugniacum,  of 
the  ancients,  that  in  the  course  of  time 
became  Nully,  the  immediate  ancestor  of 
its  present  name.  But  a  poor  little 
fishing  village  originally,  it  owed  its  sub- 
sequent importance  to  an  accident  that 
very  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Henry  IV. 
and  his  Queen  in  1606.  The  royal  pair 
were  driving  from  Saint  Germain,  having 
as  fellow-travellers,  Cardinal  du  Perron, 
Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Dukes  of  Mont- 
possier  and  Vend6me,  when  the  coachman 
urged  the  tired  horses  to  the  river's  brink 
to  drink.  Not  contented  with  quenching 
their  thirst,  however,  the  animals  seemed 
to  have  desired  a  bath  as  well;  for  they 
suddenly  darted  into  the  Seine,  dragging 
the  state  coach  after  them  and  upsetting 
King,  Queen,  and  courtiers  into  the 
rushing  river.  A  rescue  was  effected  by 
some  gentlemen  of  the  suite,  who,  fully 
dressed  and  armed,  plunged  boldly  into 
the  water. 

"It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,"  says  the  proverb;  and  King  Henry, 
who  had  been  suffering  from  a  very  bad 
toothache  up  to  that  moment,  said  that 
the  shock  of  the  immersion  cured  him 
instantly  and  completely.  He  added, 
however,  that  it  was  a  remedy  he  would 
not  care  to  try  again.  The  second  good 
resulting  from  the  accident  was  that,  to 
guard  against  a  recurrence  of  anything  of 
the  kind,  the  King  caused  a  bridge  to 
be  constructed  on  the  spot  occupied  by 
the  old  ferry,  and  on  the  site  of  which 
the  present,  and  more  modern,  bridge  is 
standing.  The  building  of  the  bridge 
gave  a  certain  importance  to  Neuilly, 
which  little  by  little  lost  its  village  aspect 
and  assumed  that  of  a  thriving  suburb. 

Pauline  Bonaparte,  the  favorite  sister 
of  the  great  Napoleon,  lived  in  splendid 
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luxury  at  Neuilly  in  the  Maison  Saint 
James,  which  was  afterward  used  as  a 
residence  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
his  staff.  The  Chateau  de  Neuilly  was 
the  favorite  residence  of  Louis  Philippe, 
who  preferred  it  to  even  the  stately 
palaces  of  Versailles,  Fontainebleau,  or 
Saint  Cloud.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
mob,  however,  in  1848;  and  it  is  on  the 
ground  once  occupied  by  its  beautiful 
park  that  most  of  Neuillyls  present  pretty 
villas  stand. 

In  1842  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Ferdi- 
nand, Duke  of  Orleans,  was  mortally 
injured  by  a  fall  from  his  carriage  while 
driving  through  Neuilly.  He  was  carried 
to  a  peasant's  cottage,  where  he  expired 
shortly  after.  The  memorial  chapel  of 
Saint  Ferdinand  now  occupies  the  site 
of  the  cottage. 

There  is  little  else  in  the  Neuilly  of 
to-day  calculated  to  awaken  memories  of 
either  its  royal  or  imperial  past;  but 
what  it  has  lost  in  romance  it  has  gained 
in  size  and  commercial  importance.  Many 
magnificent  private  villas  and  several 
public  buildings  have  sprung  up  within 
recent  years;  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
being  the  Lycee  Pasteur,  destined  as  a 
government  school  for  boys,  but  now 
occupied  by  the  American  Ambulance. 
The  first  pupils  were  to  have  arrived,  in 
October,  1914;  but  the  mobilization  called 
so  many  masters  to  the  front,  and  the 
progress  of  the  war  itself  took  such 
numbers  of  the  prospective  pupils  from 
Paris,  that  the  Lycee  Pasteur  shared  the 
fate  of  other  lycees  and  was  given  over  to 
the  wounded.  Some  five  million  francs 
were  spent  on  the  construction  of  this 
enormous  building,  the  principal  entrance 
>to  which  is  in  the  Boulevard  d'Inkerman, 
and  which  even  now  is  not  completely 
finished;  for  blue-bloused  workmen  may 
still  be  seen  at  every  hour  of  the  day 
laboring  cheerfully  beneath  the  Stars  and 
Stripes, — cementing  here,  chiselling  there, 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  painting  some- 
where else. 

The     Ambulance    was    started    almost 


simultaneously  with  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, and  before  the  end  of  August, 
1914,  the  famous  Abbe  Klein  was  made 
chaplain.  Born  in  1862  at  Chateau 
Chinois,  Nievre,  France,  he  was  educated 
at  the  Petit  Seminaire  of  Meaux  and  at 
Saint  Sulpice,  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  1886.  Besides  having  filled  the  post 
of  professor  of  French  literature  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  Paris,  he  is  himself 
the  author  of  several  popular  books. 
His  latest  work,  "La  Guerre  vue  d'une 
Ambulance,"  has  been  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  of  "The  Diary 
of  a  French  Army  Chaplain";  and  for 
Americans  in  particular  it  should  have 
an  especial  interest  just  now. 

The  Ambulance  was  organized  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  Hospital,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  branch  of  it ;  the  American 
colony  in  France  subscribing  fully  half 
the  needed  funds,  and  the  remainder 
being  sent  direct  from  the  United  States. 
As  the  Abbe  Klein  also  points  out  in  his 
book,  the  American  Red  Cross  Society  is 
doing  splendid  work  among  the  wounded 
everywhere;  reserving,  however,  as  is 
but  just,  the  cream  of  her  service  for  the 
compatriots  of  •  Lafayette  and  Rocham- 
beau, — an  attention  which  "France  will 
never  forget."  Speaking  of  Lafayette, 
I  may  add  that  when  a  wreath  was 
placed  upon  his  grave  this  year  by  the 
American  colony  in  Paris  —  as  is  the 
annual  custom, — it  was  the  widows  of 
French  soldiers  killed  at  the  front  who 
guarded  the  entrances  to  the  various 
avenues  in  the  cemetery,  and  directed 
visitors  to  the  tomb:  duties  always  per- 
formed by  men  in  time  of  peace. 

The  American  Ambulance  stands  on 
the  site  of  a  portion  of  the  royal  park 
of  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe,  and,  being 
close  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  from  the  point  of 
view  of  situation.  .Thanks  to  the  able  and 
disinterested  co-operation  of  the  zealous 
cure  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Pierre  and  of 
the  convent  of  Saint  Thomas  de  Ville- 
neuve,  seconded  by  the  generosity  of 
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other  pious  sympathizers,  the  Abbe  Klein 
was  able  to  furnish  a  chapel  for  the 
wounded  without  calling  on  the  funds 
of  the  Ambulance.  The  Amphitheatre 
de  Chimie,  one  of  the  finest  halls  in  the 
building,  was  placed  at  his  disposal  for 
the  purpose:  one  end  being  used  by  the 
Catholics  and  the  other  by  the  Anglicans. 
The  altar  where  Mass  is  celebrated  is 
hidden  by  a  temporary  screen  on  week- 
days, when  the  salle  is  given  over  to  the 
dentist.  When  I  visited  the  Ambulance 
chapel,  it  was  being  used  for  this  latter 
purpose,  and  soldiers  were  seated  in  the 
various  operating  chairs.  And,  thinking 
of  the  hidden  altar,  I  could  not  help 
observing  to  the  Abbe  Klein,  who  was 
acting  as  my  conductor,  that  the  arrange- 
ment was,  perhaps,  not  so  very  incon- 
gruous, after  all,  provided  the  salle  were 
christened  "The  Martyrs'  Hall,"  and 
that  its  partition  between  the  Catholics 
and  Anglicans  might  be  admitted  as  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  entente  cordiale! 
Writing  recently  on  the  subject  of 
military  hospitals,  Mr.  Harold  Begbie, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  short 
visit  to  the  front,  said:  "War  is  horrible, 
devilish,  unutterably  loathsome;  but  I 
speak  sober  truth  when  I  say  that  you 
see  nothing  of  these  abominations  in  a 
hospital.  A  military  hospital  is  definitely 
one  of  the  workshops  of  destruction;  for 
it  is  a  place  where  the  bodies  of  men 
are  repaired  in  order  that  they  may  go 
back  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  fighting 
line.  But  the  feelings  of  humanity  are 
too  much  for  the  full  rigor  of  military 
necessities;  and  the  broken  bodies  of 
men  are  patched  up  with  a  certain  tender- 
ness and  with  an  absolute  enthusiasm 
for  success  on  the  part  of  the  repairers, 
whether  they  are  ever  likely  to  fight 
again  or  not.  Thus  it  is  that  a  military 
hospital  is  a  kind  and  restful  place, 
breathing  no  atmosphere  of  war,  gentle 
with  the  presence  of  women,  and  bright, 
hopeful,  stimulating,  with  all  the  admirable 
delight  of  the  doctors  in  the  work  of  their 
science." 


In  connection  with  the  American  Am- 
bulance at  Neuilly,  the  Abbe  Klein 
expresses  himself  in  somewhat  similar 
terms:  "A  salle  for  the  wounded  is  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see,  with  its  snow- 
white  beds,  glass-covered  tables,  great  bay 
windows  filled  with  light,  spotless  floors 
and  walls,  revolving  shelves  for  bandages 
and  disinfectants;  and  its  nurses  at  once 
brisk  and  calm,  cheerful  at  all  moments, 
and  yet  so  serious;  noiselessly  moving 
from  place  to  place;  and  with  its  sick — 
carefully  combed  and  washed  and  shaved — 
stretched  at  ease,  resting,  some  sleeping, 
others  cheered  by  light  reading,  or  greet- 
ing an  approaching  visitor  with  a  faint 
smile.  But  how  much  of  suffering  and 
resignation  is  hidden  under  this  peaceful 
exterior!" 

When  the  American  Ambulance  was 
started,  so  close  was  Paris  to  the  battle- 
field that  automobiles  leaving  for  the 
front  in  the  morning  returned  to  Paris 
the  same  evening  with  the  wounded. 
The  Abb£  Klein  seems  to  have  been  often 
summoned  in  the  case  of  Protestant  as 
well  as  Catholic  soldiers.  "Last  night 
I  was  waked  at  two  o'clock  for  an  English 
soldier  who  had  just  died,"  he  writes  in 
his  diary  of  the  igth  of  September,  1914. 
"It  was  rather  late  to  call  me;  and, 
besides,  he  was  an  Anglican,  as  I  saw  by 
his  military  badge.  (C.  E.,  Church  of 
England.)  I  blessed  the  poor  corpse,  and, 
praying  meanwhile,  accompanied  it  to  the 
mortuary  chamber  with  the  night  watchers ; 
all  lights  being  extinguished  in  the  dor- 
mitories through  which  we  were  obliged 
to  pass,  so  as  not  to  give  a  shock  to  the 
sick.  But  once  we  were  in  the  corridors 
the  electricity  was  turned  on,  which 
pleased  me  better;  for  death  is  not  a  fall 
into  darkness.  Arrived  in  the  mortuary 
chamber,  we  found  another  dead  English- 
man there  before  us.  He  had  died  under 
an  operation  and  was  there  all  alone  in 
the  dark.  I  prayed  for  him  also." 

Elsewhere  the  Abbe  says,  alluding  to 
the  soldiers'  being  led  to  believe  that  a 
comrade  who  is  being  carried  to  the 
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mortuary  chamber  is  only  changing  his 
room:  "Go  on  believing  this,  my  friends! 
It  is  not  I  who  will  undeceive  you. 
Besides,  your  error  is  not  so  far  from 
the  truth.  He  who  has  just  been  taken 
away  has  indeed,  as  you  say,  only 
changed  his  room:  his  body  will  be  put 
in  an  obscure  and  narrow  dwelling,  nailed 
between  four  boards;  but  his  dazzling 
soul  will  penetrate  the  spaces  flooded  with 
infinite  light." 

The  American  Ambulance  has  an  enor- 
mous advantage  over  many  others  in 
possessing  a  magnificent  roof  garden,  to 
which  the  wounded  are  carried  for  change 
of  air,  and  where  they  certainly  pass 
some  of  their  most  enjoyable  hours, — 
admiring  the  beautiful  view  over  Paris, 
and  breathing  the  pure  and  wholesome 
breezes  wafted  from  the  neighboring 
'Bois.'  The  best  doctors  are  in  charge 
of  the  wounded,  and  everything  that 
modern  science  can  do  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings  and  restore  them  to  health  is 
done.  The  Abbe  Klein  says  that,  owing 
to  the  painstaking  care  expended  on  the 
sufferers,  he  has  witnessed  cases  of  almost 
miraculous  cures  at  the  American  Ambu- 
lance; as,  for  instance,  when,  in  cases 
where  there  seemed  no  hope  of  recovery, 
he  was  obliged  to  hasten  the  giving  of 
absolution,  and  the  man  came  round  in 
the  end,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
practically  been  given  up. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  the 
wounded  allies,  of  no  matter  what  nation- 
ality, could  be  numbered  among  those 
entered  at  the  American  Ambulance;  but 
now  the  French  predominate;  the  English 
being  sent  home  whenever  possible;  or, 
failing  that,  placed  in  English  hospitals 
elsewhere. 

In  connection  with  the  number  of 
wounded  now  in  Paris  alone,  Dr.  Crawford 
(of  Brooklyn),  who,  during  a  recent  visit 
to  the  French  capital,  was  attached  to 
the  American  Ambulance,  says :  "  Patching 
up  and  nursing  maimed  soldiers  can  be 
made  a  fairly  cheerful  business;  but  when 

a  poor  peasant,  who  a  few  weeks  before 


was  peacefully  tilling  his  potato  patch, 
dies  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to 
save  him,  I  feel  the  desperate  reality  of 
war.  One  who  has  seen  the  suffering  I 
have  seen  can  not  but  believe  that  the 
scientifically  constructed  machinery  for 
killing  has  been  so  perfected,  enabling 
men  to  kill  one  another  on  so  vast  a  scale, 
that  war  has  become  positively  indecent. 
It  is  the  general  feeling  among  medical 
men  with  whom  I  associated  in  Paris  that 
this  great  war  represents  the  last  struggle 
between  Medieval  and  modern  civiliza- 
tion. .  .  .  Paris  is  one  vast  hospital  of 
wounded  soldiers.  There  are  already  five 
thousand  blind  and  fifty  thousand  minus 
an  arm  or  a  leg.  One  of  the  best  forms  of 
charity  in  France  to-day  is  to  furnish 
artificial  limbs  for  these  poor  fellows." 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that,  at 
a  moment  of  such  almost  universal  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
average  hospital  is  ten  times  more  melan- 
choly than  in  normal  times,  and  that  the 
celebration  of  the  great  Feast  of  Peace 
and  good  will  within  its  walls  is  surrounded 
with  difficulties  that  would  seem  almost 
insurmountable  at  first  sight.  But  a 
moment's  reflection  shows  that  Christmas 
in  a  hospital  need  not  necessarily  be  out 
of  keeping  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
first  of  Christian  festivals,  which,  in  its. 
earliest  celebration,  was  as  closely  allied 
to  -sorrow  as  it  has  ever  been  since  to 
joy.  The  Birth  filled  the  world  with  joy, 
it  is  true;  but  the  Child  was  born  to 
suffering.  His  tender  limbs  were  destined 
to  be  tortured,  and  His  pure  body  to 
endure  agonies  compared  to  which  all 
the  pains  of  the  wounded,  though  mul- 
tiplied a  thousandfold,  are  trivial  and 
unimportant.  Besides,  the  wounded  know 
they  suffer  for  their  sins;  and  the  thought 
of  the  far  greater  sufferings  that  Innocence 
endured  for  those  same  sins  should  help 
to  make  their  own  pangs  bearable.  No: 
Christmas  is  no  more  out  of  place  in  a 
hospital  than  anywhere  else  in  this  world, 
where  joy  and  sorrow  will  §Q  hand  in 
hand  till  the  end.  of  time, 
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Mother  of  God. 


BY    GEORGE    BENSON-HEWETSON. 


The    Holy  which   shall  be  born  of   thee  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  God. — ST,  LUKE,  i,  35. 

/"JN  angel  first  to  thee  this  title  gave 

In   lowly  Nazareth,  when  thou  wast  weak 
In   years   and   strength,    O   Virgin   ever   meek. 
Whose  name  defies  all  darkness  and  the  grave! 
Though  weak  in  years,  thou  wast  in  soul  most 

brave 

When  the  glad  angel  heard  thee  greatly  speak: 
'Behold   the  handmaiden  the   Lord   doth   seek: 
His  be  my  will,  that  He  the  world   may  save.' 
The    miracle   begun   in   thee,    thy   feet 
Sought   out   Elizabeth,    as   it   was   meet, 
The    mother   of   the    Baptist   yet   to   be, 
Who,  as    His   herald,  should   thy  Son  proclaim 
To  be  the  Christ;    and  did  not  she  exclaim, 
'  The  Mother  of  my  Lord  hath  come  to  me'? 


Jean's  Little  Annette/ 


BY    MARY    E.  MANNIX. 


WAITING  every  morning  on  the 
threshold  for  the  postman,  Jean's 
mother  saw  that  important  messenger 
pass  daily  without  the  letter  for  which 
she  and  his  old  father  longed  with  a 
longing  they  had  never  felt  for  anything 
before  in  all  their  peaceful,  uneventful 
lives.  Every  morning  came  the  same 
inquiry,  "Have  you  anything  in  your 
bag  for  me,  Paul  Bregy?"  and  the  same 
answer,  "Nothing  this  morning,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  Mere  Renard.  But  it  will 
come  some  of  these  days, — it  will  come!" 
And  he  would  proceed  on  his  way  to 
sadden  or  gladden  other  waiting  mothers 
and  wives. 

Then,  with  a  sigh  and  sometimes  a 
tear,  the  old  woman  would  close  the  door 
and  return,  shaking  her  head,  to  the  side 
of  her  invalid  husband,  who  could  not 
move  unassisted  from  his  chair  near  the 
window. 

"It  has   been  long, — so   long,    Pierre," 

*  Adapted  for  THE  AVE  MARIA  from  the  French. 


she  said  one  morning,  taking  up  the  grey 
sock  she  was  knitting.  "Three  months, — 
quite  three;  and  that  last  short  post- 
card said  'To-morrow  we  shall  have  our 
baptism  of  fire.  I  will  write  to  you  after 
it  is  over.'  Pierre,  what  if  he  should  have 
fallen?" 

"No,  no,  mother!"  replied  the  old  man, 
cheerfully.  "In  that  case  we  should  have 
heard.  Perhaps  he  has  ,been  wounded  and 
can  not  write  yet.  Or  he  may  have  been 
taken  prisoner,  which  is  better  still.  He 
would  probably  be  interned  during  the  war, 
and  will  return  to  us  when  it  is  ended." 

"You  may  be  right.    I  hope  you  are." 

"Of  course  I  am.  One  of  these  fine 
days  we  shall  have  a  long  letter.  Jean 
was  always  so  good  with  the  pen." 

"Certainly  he  was.  Otherwise  how 
could  he  ever  have  been  under-steward  at 
the  Chateau.  But  he  is  not  very  strong, 
our  Jean." 

"Not  strong?"  exclaimed  the  father. 
"What  would  you  have?  A  gross  fellow 
like  Joseph  Blin,  or  a  bully  like  Louis 
Michaud?" 

"Not  at  all;  but  all  our  village  lads 
are  not  like  those,  Pierre." 

"I  know  that  well,  Marie.  But  our 
Jean  is  quick  on  his  feet.  Who  can  cover 
the  distance  between  here  and  Pont  de 
Joux  faster  than  he?  It  will  serve  him 
well  in  the  infantry.  He  will  be  a  good 
marcher — Jean. ' ' 

A  shadow  darkened  the  doorway.  It 
was  the  postman,  doubling  up  on  his 
route.  He  had  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"Here  it  is!"  he  cried.  "A  queer  thing 
I  could  have  missed  it,  —  dropped  it, 
rather,  on  the  floor  of  the  office.  Or 
maybe  the  postmaster  did  it  himself.  I 
fancy  he  did,  poor  old  purblind  fellow! 
For  he  sent  Jean  Bailey's  boy  with  it  as 
fast  as  he  could  run.  Here,  Mere  Re"nard, 
and  may  it  bring  you  good  news!" 

"It  must, — it  is  in  Jean's  own  writing, 
and  it  is  thick.  At  any  rate,  he  is  alive, 
Paul  Bre"gy!"  cried  the  joyous  mother. 

Trembling,  she  ran  with  it  to  her  hus- 
band, .who  dismissed  the  little  servant 
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busily  engaged  in  dusting  the  already 
shining  furniture,  and  bade  his  wife  sit 
down  and  compose  herself.  She  obeyed, 
drawing  a  small  ottoman  to  his  side.  After 
turning  the  envelope  over  and  over  several 
times,  the  old  man  opened  it  and  began 
to  read: 

"DEAR  PARENTS: — As  you  may  have 
concluded,  no  doubt  with  anxiety  at  my 
long  silence,  I  have  been  under  fire,  as 
I  had  anticipated  in  my  last  postal.  And 
what  an  ordeal  it  was!  We  lost  a  great 
many  of  our  brave  men,  and  have 
hundreds  of  wounded,  among  them  myself. 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  was,  dear  ones.  We 
drove  them  back  at  last,  and  I,  with  ten 
others,  rushed  to  a  final  charge,  on  our 
own  account,  capturing  the  flag,  which 
I  had  the  honor  of  placing  in  my  captain's 
hands.  But  I  lost  one  of  my  own  in  the 
squabble, — the  left,  as  well  as  my  right 
leg,  which,  pierced  by  a  bayonet,  had  to 
be  amputated  some  days  later — 

"Alas!  alas!"  sobbed  the  mother, 
"that  such  a  dreadful  thing  should  have 
happened  to  our  Jean!  So  handsome,  so 
brave,  so  loving  to  his  old  parents  and 
his  little  Annette!  How  can  we  bear  it?" 

"Mother,"  said  the  old  man  sternly, 
"we  have  only  to  be  thankful.  Think  of 
the  thousands  who  have  lost  their  sons, — 
think  of  them!  Now  let  me  finish  the 
letter." 

"Yes,  yes,  go  on,"  she  murmured.  "I 
must  hear  it  all.  Can  there  be  worse  to 
come?" 

Pierre  Renard  continued: 

"After  all  this,  you  will  understand, 
dear  father  and  mother, — you  will  under- 
stand that  I  can  no  longer  hold  my 
darling  Annette  to  her  promise.  No:  I 
love  her  too  well.  She  who  is  so  sweet, 
so  beautiful,  so  charming  in  every  way, 
can  not  be  asked  to  marry  a  cripple, — a 
piece  of  a  man,  minus  one  arm  and  one 
leg.  Break  the  news  as  kindly  as  possible 
to  her,  dear  parents;  and,  in  order  to 
make  it  less  hard  for  her,  I  have  thought 
of  a  plan.  Tell  her  that,  since  I  have 
become  a  soldier,  war  has  so  filled  my 


thoughts  and  purposes  that  I  no  longer 
love  her.  And  tell  her  also  (which  is 
true)  that  I  have  been  promoted,  and 
am  to  be  sent  into  Africa  for  a  long  term 
of  service.  I  am  not  going  to  Africa, 
a^  a  matter  of  fact — what  could  I  do 
there? — but  to  an  invalid  home,  where  I 
can  be  of  some  use  in  making  up  accounts, 
etc.  Therefore,  my  dear  ones,  should  you 
never  see  me  again,  we  can  write  and  love 
each  other  as  dearly  as  before.  I  could 
never  return  home  looking  like  this,  to  be 
a  burden  upon  you,  my  dear  parents,  who 
sacrificed  so  much  to  give  me  an  education. 

"It  is  better  for  Annette  to  forget  me, 
which  she  will  do  sooner  if  she  thinks 
I  no  longer  love  her.  I  have  written 
Monsieur  le  Cure"  also.  He  will  no  doubt 
go  to  console  you. 

"  Do  not  grieve,  dearest  ones !  Remember 
I  am  still  alive. 

"Your  affectionate, 

"JEAN." 

The  father  and  mother  regarded  each 
other  in  silence.  They  were  both  quietly 
weeping. 

"Well,  what  shall  we  do?"  asked  the 
old  man  at  last. 

"Do?  What  can  we  do?"  replied  his 
wife.  "Only  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
thank  God  our  Jean  is  still  living." 

"I  mean  about  Annette." 

"About  Annette,"  answered  Mere  Re- 
nard, with  a  quick  uplift  of  her  grey 
head.  "Do  you  think  for  one  moment 
that  I  shall  pay  any  attention  to  what 
he  says  about  Annette?  It  will  be  misery 
for  her  to  hear  the  sad  news,  but  we 
also  have  had  to  hear  it.  As  to  the  rest — 
stuff!  Do  I  not  know  that  child?  Have 
I  not  known  her  since  she  was  born?  I 
am  proud  of  my  boy, — proud  of  him  that 
he  can  be  so  unselfish,  but  I  shall  not 
pay  the  least  attention  to  what  he  advises 
us  to  do.  Annette  would  never  believe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  love  which  has 
lasted  all  his  life  so  far,  could  suddenly 
become  extinguished  on  account  of  the 
war.  Does  not  everybody  know  that  the 
son  loves  his  parents,  the  soldier  his  sweet- 
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heart,  a  hundred  times  more  for  absence 
and  separation?  Annette  will  be  proud — 
proud,  I  tell  you,  P.erre  Renard, — to  marry 
our  Jean.  And  she  has  reason  to  be." 

"Well,  mother,"  said  her  husband, 
"women  ought  to  know  women  better  than 
we  men  can — ah,  there  she  comes  now!" 

In  another  moment  a  young  girl  had 
opened  the  door  and  stood  gazing  inquir- 
ingly at  the  old  couple.  She  was  small 
and  slight,  with  sweet  brown  eyes,  and  a 
wealth  of  chestnut  hair,  in  two  great 
braids,  encircling  her  small  head.  She 
was  very  pretty.  No  wonder,  from  his 
point  of  view,  that  Jean  had  thought  it 
would  be  cruelty  to  ask  her  to  link  the 
future  with  a  helpless,  disabled  man. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked,  the 
smile  vanishing  from  her  lips  as  she  saw 
the  troubled  look  upon  the  face  of  the 
old  people.  "Have  you  heard  from  Jean? 
Have  you  heard  bad  news?" 

"Bad  and  good,"  answered  the  mother, 
drawing  the  girl  toward  her.  "Jean  has 
been  wounded." 

"Seriously?" 

"Yes,  seriously.  But  the  wound  is  not 
fatal.  See,  he  has  written  himself." 

"He  is  not  dead,  then.  Oh,  what 
happiness!" 

"But  he  has  changed!"  said  the  old 
man,  in  a  solemn  voice. 

"Changed?  What  do  you  mean,  Pierre 
Regard—" 

"Be  still,  old  man!  Let  me  manage 
this  affair,"  interrupted  the  mother. 

"Afterward  you  may  do  as  you  please," 
replied  the  father,  in  a  stern  voice.  "But 
first  I  shall  obey  the  request  of  my  son. 
It  is  my  duty." 

Mere  Re*nard,  who  had  not  contem- 
plated the  contingency  of  the  husband 
taking  the  initiative,  was  entirely  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed;  yet,  gentle  and 
reasonable  as  he  had  always  been,  she 
knew  that  when  he  had  once  conscien- 
tiously determined  on  a  course  of  action, 
it  was  useless  to  oppose  him.  The  sight 
of  Annette  must  have  made  him  decide 
that  he  had  a  certain  duty  to  perform, 


and  would  perform  it.  She  turned  away 
her  head,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the 
girl's  expectant  face. 

"Annette!"  continued  Pere  Re"nard, 
stiffening  his  neck  and  looking  at  her 
with  a  fixed  expression  which  he  en- 
deavored to  make  very  convincing,  "he 
no  longer  loves  you." 

"No  longer  loves  me?"  echoed  Annette, 
glancing  from  husband  to  wife.  The  old 
woman's  eyes  were  cast  down,  she  could 
not  see  what  they  concealed. 

"No  longer,"  he  went  on.  "War  and 
battles  now  fill  his  mind,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  things  tender  and  sentimental." 

"And  you,  his  parents, — has  he  ceased 
to  love  you  also?" 

"Certainly  not.  That  is  a  different 
thing  altogether.  Besides,  he  has  been 
promoted  for  bravery;  he  goes  to  foreign 
parts  to  serve  his  country;  he  will  have 
no  time  to  marry." 

"No  time  to  marry,  Pere  Renard!  That 
seems  to  me  trifling.  Generals,  colonels, 
many  soldiers  have  married." 

"Eh,  bien!"  replied  the  father.  "I  am 
telling  you  only  what  he  bade  me  tell  you." 

"And  I  do  not  believe  it!"  cried  Annette. 
"You  are  concealing  something  from  me. 
You  are  playing  a  part,  and  look  so 
funny,  with  that  sour  face  and  staring 
eyes,  that  I  can  not  help  laughing.  May 
I  see  the  letter?" 

"Give  her  the  letter,"  said  Mere  Renard, 
once  more  resuming  her  place  as  ruler  of 
the  household.  "Give  her  the  letter, 
Pierre  Renard!" 

The  old  man  obediently  placed  it  in 
Annette's  hand. 

"I  have  executed  my  son's  wishes,"  he 
said;  "I  have  done  my  duty;  now  it 
is  for  you  women  to  do  yours." 

As  Annette  read,  many  emotions  suc- 
ceeded each  other  across  her  fine  counte- 
nance. Surprise,  anguish,  sympathy,  in- 
dignation, and  at  the  end  an  expression 
of  tolerant  and  humorous  compassion  that 
finally  broke  into  a  smile,  which  irradiated 
her  sweet  face  and  was  reflected  in  the 
faces  of  her  companions. 
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"O  my  poor  Jean,  my  poor  Jean!" 
she  cried.  "To  think  that  he  could  have 
known  me  so  little!  Why,  it  is  easily  to 
be  seen  that  he  loves  me  better  than 
ever.  And  I — oh,  I  simply  worship  him 
now !  Come,  let  me  show  this  letter  to 
Monsieur  le  Cure*,"  she  continued.  "I 
already  have  thought  of  a  plan.  I  want 
to  ask  his  opinion.  Oh,  we  shall  have  our 
Jean  back  again  very  soon!  You  shall 
see,  dear  ones." 

"Annette,  you  are  an  angel!"  cried 
Mere  Renard,  clasping  the  girl  to  her 
breast.  The  women  wept  in  each  other's 
arms,  while  the  father  wiped  his  eyes 
with  a  large  red  handkerchief. 

Annette  found  the  Cure  at  the  gate  of 
his  garden. 

"I  was  just  starting  for  your  home,"  he 
said.  "Have  you  had  a  letter?" 

"No,  mon  pere,  but  the  Renards  have 
had  one.  Here  it  is!" 

"Let  us  go  in.  I  was  going  to  show 
you  mine." 

"Probably  one  like  this,"  said  the  girl. 

"I  can  not  say  till  I  have  read  it," 
responded  the  priest.  . 

In  the  bare '  little  salon  the  Cure  read 
Jean's  letter.  Then  he  handed  his  to 
Annette.  It  ran  thus: 

"Mv  DEAR  MONSIEUR  LE  CURE;: — This 
is  from  Jean  Renard,  who  has  just  told 
(or  written)  a  lie,  and  who  wishes  to 
crave  pardon  for  the  same,  with  the 
assurance  that  he  has  committed  no  great 
wrong,  and  that  it  will  be  forgiven,  as 
it  seems  to  him  nothing  else  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  To  be  harsh 
sometimes  is  to  be  kind.  You  will  see 
farther  on,  I  hope,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  that 
I  am  right. 

"I  have  been  wounded  grievously  in 
battle,  mon  Cure.  I  have  lost  an  arm 
and  a  leg, — left  arm,  right  leg.  It  was  a 
miracle,  they  tell  me,  that  I  did  not  die. 
Many  better  men  have  gone.  I  am  a 
helpless  creature  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
How  could  I  ask  Annette,  whom  I  love 
better  than  life,  to  link  hers  with  a  hope- 
less cripple?  I  am  going  to  an  invalid 


home  in  Paris  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 
But  I  have  written  my  parents  (who  know 
the  truth)  to  tell  her  that  I  have  been 
promoted  and  am  taking  foreign  service, 
and  that  war  has  so  encompassed  my 
thoughts  and  aspirations  that  I  no  longer 
love  her, — no  longer  think  of  marrying. 
If  she  believes  me  faithless,  she  will  soon 
forget  me.  What  do  you  think,  Monsieur 
le  Cure"?  Was  it  not  wise?  Have  I  done 
wrong  ? 

"Comfort  my  little  Annette;  for  I 
know  she  will  grieve  at  first.  Tell  her 
le  bon  Dieu  will  make  it  all  right  for  her 
after  a  while.  And  do  not  let  her  think 
too  badly  of  me. 

"I  try  to  be  patient  and  resigned.  God 
knows  best.  I  am  not  the  only  one. 
Yes,  God  knows. 

"Respectfully, 

"JEAN  REJNARD." 

"O  my  poor  Jean, — my  brave  Jean!" 
cried  Annette,  laying  down  the  letter. 
' '  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  child  when 
it  comes  to  a  test?  He  was  always  so 
brave  and  sweet,  gentle  and  unselfish! 
Well,  we  shall  see." 

The  eyes  of  the  good  Cure  were  moist 
as  he  handed  Jean's  letter  to  his  parents. 

"What  do  you  propose?"  he  asked. 
"You  realize,  of  course,  that  I  consider 
it  all  foolishness;  otherwise  I  would  not 
have  shown  you  his  letter.  But  he  is  fine, 
our  Jean." 

"I  will  tell  you,  Monsieur  le  Cure*," 
answered  the  girl.  "There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  Jean  should  not  resume 
his  work  as  steward  accountant  at  the 
Chateau,  since  he  can  no  longer  fight. 
The  Count  will  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
him  back,  I  am  sure.  And  there  will  be 
room  for  me  there  also.  Only  yesterday 
the  Countess  was  asking  me  to  come, 
with  my  mother,  and  live  in  that  little 
cottage  near  the  orchard.  She  wants  some 
one  she  can  trust  to  do  up  her  fine  linens 
and  laces.  You  know  how  well  we  can 
both  do  that  kind  of  work,  mon  Pere." 

"I  do,  indeed,"  replied  the  priest.  "I 
have  no  doubt  all  can  be  easily  arranged. 
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Go,  my  child;  and  if  I  can  help  you,  call 
on  me.  But  I  fancy  you  will  succeed 
quite  well  alone." 

That  night  Annette  wrote  to  her  lover. 

"Mv  JEAN: — I  have  read  both  letters — 
your  parents'  and  Monsieur  le  Cure's! 
That  is  not  what  you  expected,  was  it? 
Well,  sometimes  we  must  be  disappointed. 
Things  can  not  always  turn  out  as  we 
wish  or  have  planned. 

"To  know  that  you  are  still  alive! 
Ah,  what  joy!  I  am  proud  of  you,  even 
though  you  do  not  want  to  marry  me 
because  of  your  misfortune.  0  mon  ami, 
how  could  you  for  one  instant  have 
thought  I  would  or  could  renounce  you? 
When  I  gave  you  my  heart  (I  can  not 
remember  the  time  when  it  was  not 
yours)  I  gave  it  for  life,  through  joy  and 
sorrow,  through  sickness  and  health, 
through  good  and  evil  fortune. 

"Your  former  place  at  the  Chateau  is 
waiting  for  you,  Jean.  The  Count  and 
Countess  will  be  delighted  to  have  you 
back.  They  have  had  a  great;  deal  of 
annoyance  since  your  departure.  The  good 
men  seem  all  to  be  in  the  war.  We  shall 
have  the  little  cottage  near  the  orchard. 
Mother  and  I  are  to  do  the  fine  linens  and 
laces  for  the  Countess.  A  room  on  the 
ground-floor  will  be  prepared  for  your 
work, — a  fine,  bright  room. 

' '  Your  father  and  mother  are  in  para- 
dise,— an  earthly  paradise.  They  thought 
never  to  see  you  more.  We  have  all  dis- 
obeyed your  orders,  but  you  will  pardon 
us  when  we  meet  again. 

"Let  us  have  confidence  in  God,  arid 
He  will  bless  us.  I  shall  always  love  you, 
and  promise  to  be  an  obedient  wife.  I 
ask  only  one  thing:  that  you  banish 
from  your  mind  forever  the  thought  that 
what  has  happened  can  make  the  slightest 
difference — except  that  it  will  make  me 
love  you  more. 

"This  I  enclose  in  the  letter  of  Monsieur 
le  Cure",  who  will  make  all  arrangements 
for  your  return. 

(<A.s  ever,  your  own 

'•ANNETTE," 


A  fortnight  later,  Jean's  parents  sat 
awaiting  their  son  in  the  pleasant  little 
sitting-room  where  old  Pere  Re"nard  spent 
all  his  days.  There  were  flowers  on  the 
mantel  and  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
which  was  covered  with  a  fine  white 
linen  cloth  and  laid  with  five  covers. 
From  the  kitchen  where  their  housemaid 
was  singing  came  delightful  odors  of  the 
fricassee  prepared  by  the  mother  in  her 
own  inimitable  way,  which  Jean  thought 
the  best  in  the  world. 

"The  train  has  arrived,"  said  the  old 
woman,  as  the  sound  of  a  whistle  at  some 
distance  pierced  the  soft  midsummer  air. 

A  silence  of  some  moments  followed; 
the  mother  spoke  again. 

"What  if  he  should  not  have  come?" 
she  said.  "They  ought  to  be  here  by  this." 

"He  has  come,"  replied  her  husband, 
with  conviction.  "Remember  it  is  nearly 
two  miles  to  the  station." 

Another  pause.  The  beads  of  the  Rosary 
slipping  through  the  old  woman's  fingers. 
At  last  she  lifted  her  head.  She  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 
She  arose  and  went  to  the  window. 

"They  are  coming!"  she  said,  in  a 
whisper.  "They  are  here!" 

Ah,  yes,  there  they  were!  A  light  wagon, 
drawn  by  a  dozen '  boys  of  the  village ; 
on  the  front  seat,  Monsieur  le  Cure  and 
the  schoolmaster,  Maitre  Legand;  behind 
them,  on  a  small  cushioned  settee,  fastened 
,  to  the  wagon  with  stout  ropes  so  that  it 
might  remain  firmly  in  place,  were  Jean 
Renard,  very  thin,  very  pale,  but  smiling; 
and  beside  him,  her  arm  around  his 
shoulder,  her  right  hand  clasping  his,  little 
Annette,  with  such  a  proud  and  rapturous 
look  on  her  expressive  face  that  those 
who  saw  it  could  never  forget. 

The  old  man  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
The  mother  hastened  to  open  the  door. 

THE  way  to  subject  all  things  to  thyself 
is  to  subject  thyself  to  reason;  thpu 
shalt  govern  many  if  reason  govern  thee. 
Wouldst  thou  be  a  monarch  of  a  little 
world,  command  thyself, — Quarks, 
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The  Son  of  His  Right  Hand. 


BY    A    NUN    OF    TYBURN    CONVENT. 


"N 


OT  so  bad,  after  all,  for  a  man  of 
my  age,"  the  old  woodcarver  would 
say  as  he  took  up  some  fine  piece  of 
handicraft  in  the  morning.  It  is  true, 
he  was  wont  to  feel  discontent  with  his 
work  as  the  day  went  on,  but  that  was 
probably  the  result  of  natural  weariness. 
Besides,  in  justice  to  one's  self,  it  is  not 
well  to  be  satisfied  too  easily.  That  is 
what  he  had  always  taught  his  son  Dick, 
who  had  certainly  profited  by  his  teaching. 
Then  again  the  short  autumnal  afternoons 
and  long  evenings  were  trying.  Things 
looked  so  differently  by  morning  light. 

And,  surely  enough,  as  each  morning 
came  round,  it  was  with  other  eyes  he 
viewed  the  work  which  the  evening  before 
had  appeared  clumsy  and  ill-wrought.  He 
would  show  it  to  his  son  on  these  occasions 
with  a  pride  that  had  in  it  something  of 
the  pathetic. 

"What  do  you  say  to  that?"  he  would 
repeat.  "Eyes  and  hands  are  good  for 
something  yet.  We'll  carve  our  way  to 
fame  and  fortune  before  we've  done." 

And  there  would  be  a  brightness  in  his 
son's  eyes  as  he  smiled  acquiescence  in 
the  queer,  silent  way  which  had  been  his 
of  late. 

About  this  time  a  great  offer  came  to 
young  Dick  Gerson.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  that  he  should  be  responsible  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  wood-carving  in  a 
church  about  to  be  built  in  a  town  some 
forty  miles  away.  It  was  his  design  for 
the  rood-screen  which  had  earned  him 
this  honor.  Yet  it  was  not  from  Dick 
that  his  father  learned  this  important  news, 
but  from  a  neighbor  whom  he  chanced 
to  meet  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon  stroll 
through  the  streets  of  the  quiet  old  town. 

."You  may  well  be  proud  of  your 
son,"  the  other  began. 

"He  does  his  best,"  the  father  answered 
modestly,  as  if  listening  to  his  own  praises. 


Then  he  was  silent,  while  the  gossip 
continued  to  recount  all  he  had  heard 
relating  to  the  matter. 

"And  to  think  he  should  have  refused 
such  an  offer!  That  is  what  none  of  us 
can  rightly  understand.  You  will  be  able 
to  tell  us  if  it  is  really  true.  Such  a  chance 
does  not  come  every  day;  but,  then, 
young  people  seem  to  think  all  the  big 
prizes  in  the  world  are  going  to  falji  at 
their  feet,  for  them  to  take  or  leave." 

Old  Richard  Gerson  replied  in  vague 
terms.  People  were  too  ready  to  talk  and 
to  mistake  rumors  for  definite  facts.  And 
he  hurried  away,  nodding  his  head  mys- 
teriously, as  if  he  could  have  said  more 
on  the  subject  had  he  chosen.  At  least 
he  would  not  add  to  the  gossip  by  letting 
it  be  known  that  he  had  been  the  last  to 
get  word  of  what  touched  him  so  closely. 

He  quickly  retraced  his  steps  homeward 
and  mounted  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
studio.  It  was  a  long,  low  room,  lying 
under  the  gables  and  reaching  from  end 
to  end  of  the  house.  Here  was  a  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  finished  and  unfin- 
ished work,  —  carved  panels  and  clocks, 
brackets,  picture  and  mirror  frames,  dainty 
statuettes  and  grotesque  animals,  chessmen 
and  all  manner  of  toys  for  old  and  young. 
Prominent  above  all  were  the  models  and 
designs  for  the  rood-screen  which  had  won 
Dick  the  first  prize  in  the  competition. 

Richard  Gerson  clasped  his  son  by  the 
hand,  mingling  reproaches  and  congratu- 
lations; for  he  would  not  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  idea  of  his  losing  so  splendid 
an  opportunity.  At  the  same  time  he 
let  it  be  seen  that  he  was  pained  by  such 
reticence.  It  was  all  very  well  to  wish 
to  surprise  him  with  the  news  when  all 
was  finally  arranged,  but  surely  not  well 
that  such  a  secret  should  already  be 
public  property  while  his  father  was  le 
in  the  dark.  True  he  would  miss  him; 
for  the  work  would  mean  some  months 
of  separation,  except  for  brief  intervals. 
But  even  that  regret  was  forgotten  when, 
to  his  dismay,  he  learned  from  Dick's 
own  lips  that  he  had  ^no  intention_  of 
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accepting  the  offer.  Was  it  possible  that 
he  did  not  realize  the  greatness  of  the 
future  prospect  laid  open  to  him?  It 
appeared  necessary  to  supply  enthusiasm 
for  both.  He  had  never  known  Dick  to 
be  guilty  of  affectation.  As  a  boy  he  had 
taken  a  simple  pleasure  in  sharing  with 
his  father  the  successes  and  triumphs  of 
his  school  of  art  career.  This  new  attitude 
of  seeming  indifference,  the  resolute  front 
he  presented  to  every  argument,  the 
insufficient  and  almost  childish  reasons 
he  advanced  for  his  refusal,  served  only 
to  mystify  the  old  man  to  the  point  of 
irritation.  It  was  all  so  unlike,  the  Dick 
he  had  always  known! 

Reasoning  and  persuasion  having  failed, 
Richard  Gerson  assumed  a  tone  of  gentle 
sarcasm. 

"I  suppose  you  think  you  can  not  be 
spared,  seeing  I  am  so  dependent  on  you," 
he  said,  glancing  with  satisfaction  at  a 
piece  of  carving  lately  completed. 

This,  too,  having  no  effect,  he  presently 
returned  to  the  charge.  The  young  man- 
was  bending  over  his  work,  ostensibly 
tracing  a  design  on  a  drawing  block,  but 
in  reality  half  asleep.  His  father  was 
spurred  to  a  sudden  burst  of  wrath. 

"So  you  prefer  to  sit  slumbering  there 
while  the  work  you  are  too  idle  to  take 
up  falls  to  the  lot  of  another!  Is  the 
night  not  long  enough  in  which  to  sleep?" 

Dick  opened  his  eyes  but  did  not  attempt 
to  excuse  himself,  and  his  father  left  him 
to  himself.  The  boy  was  surely  not  well. 
Perhaps  the  father  had  been  too  hasty. 
At  all  events,  the  morning  would  bring 
its  own  light  with  it. 

Few  words  were  spoken  during  supper, 
and  those  merely  on  indifferent  topics. 
The  one  closest  to  the  heart  of  each  was 
carefully  avoided. 

Again  that  evening  Richard  Gerson 
had  laid  down  his  work  with  a  chill  sense 
of  dawning  failure,  further  increased  by 
the  sense  of  physical  chill.  The  winter 
was  setting  in  early  that  year,  and  the 
housekeeper  had  lighted  a  fire  in  his 
room.  He  drew  up  a  big  chintz-covered 


armchair  adapted  to  shut  out  the  draught 
from  three  sides,  and  sat  down  to  have 
a  quiet  smoke  to  soothe  his  nerves. 

Above  the  mantelpiece  there  was  a 
picture  representing  the  Holy  Family  at 
Nazareth.  Dick,  as  a  small  boy,  had 
always  admired  it,  and  found  it  a  subject 
of  engrossing  interest.  That  was  in  the 
days  when  his  mother  was  alive. 

"The  little  Jesus  was  far  the  cleverest, 
and  knew  best  how  to  make  things — -even 
how  to  make  the  world, — but  He  let  Saint 
Joseph  teach  Him,"  he  had  repeated  as  he 
pondered  over  the  wonder  of  the  mystery. 

"Saint  Joseph  will  teach  my  little  boy 
too,  if  we  ask  him.  He  will  teach  him  to 
work  and  play  in  union  with  the  Child 
Jesus,  and  to  forget  himself  for  others, 
as  well  as  to  be  a  good  craftsman,"  the 
young  mother  had  told  him. 

It  was  strange  how  the  scene  in  which 
Richard  Gerson  had  taken  a  silent  part 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  should  have 
reproduced  itself  so  vividly  in  his  memory. 
He  must  have  slept  after  that,  for  the 
clocks  in  the  town  were  striking  midnight 
when  he  became  conscious  of  an  unearthly 
light  proceeding  from  the  picture  above 
the  fireplace.  The  Holy  Group  was  instinct 
with  life  and  movement;  and  in  the 
midst  stood  his  son  Dick,  working  with 
the  joy  and  awe  of  one  who  performs  an 
intense  act  of  worship.  Saint  Joseph  had 
placed  the  plane  in  his  hand  and  was 
directing  his  task,  and  the  Child  v  Jesus 
was  holding  the  other  end  of  the  wood, 
while  the  Virgin  Mother  smiled  encourage- 
ment over  her  distaff. 

Richard  Gerson  started  to  his  feet, 
and  in  another  moment  would  have  been 
down  on  his  knees;  but  again  all  was 
darkness  and  silence,  save  for  the  glow 
from  the  dying  embers  on  the  hearth. 

With  an  effort  he  crossed  the  border- 
land which  lies  between  waking  and 
sleeping.  The  impression  left  by  his 
dream  was  strong  upon  him  and  not 
easily  to  be  shaken  off.  His  annoyance 
and  anxiety  about  Dick  were  evidently 
accountable  for  it.  He  would  reassure 
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himself  that  his  son  was  sleeping  soundly 
in  his  bed,  and  so  bring  himself  back  to 
a  sense  of  reality.  He  went  quietly  into 
the  bedchamber  next  his  own,  but  Dick 
was  not  there,  nor  did  his  bed  show  signs 
of  having  been  slept  in.  While  he  stood 
wondering,  there  came  the  sound  of 
some  one  moving  in  trie  studio  above.  As 
he  mounted  the  stairs,  a  faint  streak  of 
light  lay  athwart  the  threshold. 

Dick  was  seated  at  his  bench,  so  intent 
on  the  work  in  hand  that  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  opening  of  the  door  which 
had  been  left  unlatched.  •  There  was  the 
same  look  of  rapt  attention  on  his  face 
as  in  the  pictured  scene.  Richard  Gerson 
saw  at  once  what  his  son's  fingers  were 
busy  about.  It  was  the  piece  of  work  he 
himself  had  left  with  feelings  of  weariness 
and  disenchantment  some  few  hours  ago, — 
his  work  which  the  morning  always 
showed  to  him  in  such  a  different  light. 
Now  full  well  he  knew  wherein  the 
difference  lay. 

"Dick!"  he  said,  and  the  one  word 
was  eloquent  of  many  things. 

Caught  like  a  culprit,  the  young  man 
made  his  father  sit  down,  and  then  stood 
silent  to  await  his  verdict. 

"So  this  is  why  you  refused  such  an 
offer!  Well,  it  is  not  too  late.  There  was 
till  to-morrow — or  rather  to-day — to  send 
in  your  final  decision."  Then  he  repeated 
the  words,  in  which  there  was  no  trace  of 
irony  now:  "You  thought  you  could  not 
be  spared,  seeing  I  am  more  dependent 
on  you  than  I  knew.  You  preferred  to 
set  aside  your  prospects  and  let  another 
take  your  place,  so  that  your  old  father 
might  delay  a  little  longer  learning  the 
truth  about  himself  —  that  he  can  no 
longer  turn  out  such  fine  work  as  of  yore. 
Just  as  if  your  success  was  not  mine! 
Have  I  not  more  reason  to  be  proud  of 
your  work  than  of  any  I  ever  did  in  my 
best  days?" 

And  his  heart  was  echoing  still  more 
•loudly  and  exultantly: 

"Have  I  not  good  re.as.0n  to  be  proud. 
Of  my  SOfl?M 


A  Word  about  Rhymes. 


IN  the  preface  of  a  certain  "Rhymer's 
Lexicon,"  the  statement  is  made  that 
"it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  there 
are  not  20,000  monosyllabic  and  final 
rhymes  in  the  English  language."  Possibly 
the  majority  of  verse-readers,  and  even 
of  verse-makers,  will  be  rather  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  language  possesses 
half  that  number  of  such  rhymes.  The 
poverty  of  English  in  rhyming  words  has 
been  the  bane  of  would-be  poets  ever 
since  the  days,  of  Dan  Chaucer;  and  the 
consequent  monotony  of  repetition,  the 
lack  of  variety,  in  their  verses  have  been 
satirized  by  literary  critics  from  Pope  to 
Dr.  Holmes.  The  poet  of  Twickenham 
devotes  half  a  dozen  lines  of  his  "Essay 
on  Criticism"  to  such  poetasters  as 

.  .  .  ring   round   the   same   unvaried   chimes 
With    sure   returns   of   still    expected   rhymes; 
Where'er  you  find  "the  cooling  western  breeze," 
In  the  next  line  it  "whispers  through  the  trees": 
"If    crystal    streams    "with    pleasing    murmurs 

creep," 
The    reader's    threatened— not    in    vain — with 

"sleep." 

The  "Autocrat"  of  the  oldtime  "break- 
fast-table," as  of  the  later  "teacups," 
laments  the  paucity  of  available  rhymes 
in  this  fashion:  "Sometimes  I  run  over 
a  string  of  rhymes;  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  strange  what  a  short  list 
it  is  of  those  that  are  good  for  anything. 
This  is  the  pitiful  side  of  all  rhymed 
verse.  Take  such  words  as  home  and 
world.  What  can  you  do  with  chrome,  or 
loam  or  gnome  or  tome?  You  have  dome, 
foam,  and  roam,  and  not  many  more  to 
use  in  your  pome,  as  some  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  call  it.  As  for  world,  you 
know  that  in  all  human  probability  some- 
body or  something  will  be  hurled  into  it 
or  out  of  it;  its  clouds  may  be  juried  or 
its  grass  impearled;  possibly  something 
may  be  whirled  or  curled  or  swirled." 

Among  the  English  words  that  have 
only  a  single  rhyming  mate — monogamous 
words  Dr,  Holmes  calls  them, — such  as 
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anguish  (languish),  blackness  (slackness), 
and  mountain  (fountain),  Brander 
Matthews  places  winter;  yet  Loving  fur- 
nishes as  available  mates  for  that  word 
no  fewer  than  nine  rhymes:  stinter, 
squinter,  sprinter,  splinter,  printer,  minter, 
imprinter^  hinter,  and  aquatinter.  Of 
words  that  have  no  mates  at  all,  the 
celibates  or  foreordained  spinsters  of  verse, 
there  are,  even  among  monosyllables  and 
words  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  about 
sixty.  Youthful  versifiers  may  spare  them- 
selves the  futile  labor  of  trying  to  find 
rhymes  for  alb,  amongst,  avenge,  bilge, 
breadth,  brusque,  bulb,  coif,  depth,  doth; 
eighth,  fifth,  film,  forge,  forth,  fourth, 
fugue,  gulf,  hemp,  lounge,  month,  morgue, 
mourned,  ninth,  oblige,  of,  peart,  pint, 
porch,  pork,  prestige,  puss,  sauce,  scarce, 
scarf,  sixth,  spoilt,  swoln,  sylph,  tenth, 
twelfth,  unplagued,  volt  (not  the  electric 
term),  warmth,  wasp,  wharves,  width, 
with,  wolf,  or  wolves. 

True,  some  of  the  foregoing  words  may 
be  harnessed  to  others  that  are  supposed 
to  be  rhymes;  but  that  simply  proves 
that  the  versifier  is  not  proficient  in 
orthoepy. 

Take   words  that  have  some  pith 

To  end  a  sentence  with, 

for  instance,  is  not  a  rhyming  couplet, 
because  the  sound  of  th  in  pith  is  different 
from,  instead  of  being  the  same  as,  its 
sound  in  with. 

Humorous  versifiers  occasionally  over- 
come the  handicap  imposed  by  these 
unmarrying  words  by  coining  others  to 
fit,  as  in  the  couplet: 

I   bid  my  muse  to  hail  another  vernal   month; 
Bluff    March    has    passed    away;     of    April    'tis 
the  oneth, — 

but  such  coinage  exceeds  even  the  widest 
bounds  of  poetic  license. 

Apropos  of  humor  in  verse,  a  popular 
recreation  of  literary  people  has  always 
been  the  finding  of  rhymes  for  unusual 
words.  A  recent  instance  is  that  of  the 
poet  who,  on  being  told  that  there  were 
no  rhymes  for  the  feminine  name,  Decima, 
volunteered  the  limerick: 


There  was  once  a  young  lady  named  Decima, 
Whose  conduct,  it  seems,  was  quite  pessima; 

She   amended   at  last 

On  the  eve  of  the  fast 
Of  the   Sunday  called  Septuagesima. 

A  similar  instance,  occurring  a  good 
many  years  ago,  has  served  to  perpetuate 
in  some  memories  a  false  pronunciation 
of  a  proper  name: 

I    went   a-hunting   on   the   plains, — 

The   plains   of   Timbuctoo; 
I    shot    one    buck    for    all    my    pains, 
And  he  was  a  slim  buck,   too. 

Timbuctoo  is  pronounced,  nowadays  at 
least,  with  the  accent  on  the  second,  not 
the  third,  syllable;  so  the  quatrain  would 
be  more  correct  in  this  form: 

I    went   a-hunting   on   the   plains, — 

The    plains    of    far    Timbuctoo; 
I   met  one  buck  for  all  my  pains, 
And   him   I   had   to   duck   to. 


A  Master  Quibble. 


'  I  ^HE  English  Oath  of  Supremacy  was 
-L  a  work  of  genius  from  the  first, 
and  so  consummately  adapted  to  catch 
consciences  tough  and  tender  that  the 
Arch -Fiend's  own  intelligence  need  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  its  composition. 
Reinterpreted  from  time  to  time,  it  was, 
under  Henry  VIII.,  not  quite  the  same 
slippery  agency  which  it  became  under 
Elizabeth  and  succeeding  sovereigns.  For 
bold  comprehensive  tactics,  a  general 
gassing  of  the  atmosphere  and  fouling  of 
the  wells,  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  a 
gloss  put  upon  it  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I. 

In  Brydall's  collection  of  State  Papers 
(still  existing  among  the  manuscripts  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford)  is  a  most  in- 
structive document  illustrating  the  posi- 
tion of  "aleyns  borne"  who  wish  to 
become  denizens  of  "this  Kingdome  of 
England."  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
original  Oath  contains  a  clause  about 
" utterly  renouncing  and  forsaking"  all 
"foreigne  Jurisdictions,  Powers,  Superi- 
orities, and  Authorit'es."  But  it  is  now 
officially  explained  (A  D.  1631)  that  "the 
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true  Intention  •  of  said  Clause  is  to  bee 
apply'd  onely  to  the  usurped  authority  of 
the  pope  and  sea  oj  Rome,  or  others  within 
the  domain  of  the  King  of  England;  and 
in  this  sense  onely  this  Oath  is  admin- 
istered and  is  to  bee  taken  and  under- 
stood. .  .  .  And  any  who  is  bound  to  any 
other  foreigne  prince  or  stales  may  safely 
take  this  Oath  without  any  maner  oj 
scruple  .  .  .  and  bee  a  subject  to  eyther,  .  .  . 
giving  to  each  prince  or  state  due  allegiance 
and  fidelity'  within  the  severall  jurisdic- 
tions and  dominions:  and  the  one  doth  not 
cross  the  other." 

The  italics  in  these  passages  represent 
merely  the  grimace  of  a  modern  reader 
who  may  have  weathered  many  astonish- 
ments in  studying  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  England,  but  has  never 
before  been  confronted  by  such  a  burst 
of  opera  bouffe  duplicity.  It  all  really 
amounts  to  this:  that  a  stranger's  sworn 
declaration  that  he  "  utterly  renounces  and 
forsakes  all  foreigne  Jurisdictions"  means 
nothing, whatever  but  that  he  ceases  to  be 
a  Papist,  or  will  refrain  from  Papistry  in 
future  and  for  evermore.  "The  pope  and 
sea  of  Rome,  or  others,"  is  brilliant  diplo- 
matic bluff.  There  were  no  appreciable 
"others,"  spiritual  or  temporal,  and  every- 
body knew  it.  The  realm,  autonomous  but 
de-supernaturalized,  saw  but  one  cor- 
rective face  and  hand  barring  its  new- 
found way,  and  at  them  spurted  the  whole 
tricky  machinery  of  national  defiance. 

So  the  inquiring  "aleyn  borne,"  looking 
for  adoption  as  a  Londoner,  is  told  on 
some  fine  foggy  morning  that  he  may 
keep  his  old  political  love  and  yet  put 
on  the  new.  Moreover,  he  gets  the 
amazing  assurance  that  "the  one  doth 
not  cross  the  other."  Left  to  his  natural 
lights,  he  had  inferred  that  it  might,  or 
even  must.  It  appears  that  he  may  still 
with  all  his  heart,  "without  any  manner 
of  scruple,"  cling  to  the  sovereign  whom 
he  had  thought  to  discard;  and,  if  he  is 
clever,  he  gathers  implicitly  that,  in  peace 
or  war,  he  may  do  so  at  the  expense 
of  the  King  who  has  signed  the  accom- 


modating bit  of  legislation  before  him. 
Bewildered  "aleyn"!  But  he  becomes 
English  automatically  simply  by  eschewing 
the  Pope.  Let  him  only  understand  that 
he  is  flouting  the  Petrine  commission,  the 
vicarious  fatherhood  of  all  souls  in  the 
world;  and  flouting  also  the  thousand- 
year-old  religious  tradition  of  Christian 
unity  (divine  things  which  to  right  legis- 
lation in  every  land  run  parallel  and  never 
counter) ;  and,  lo !  in  some  strange  fashion 
he  is  properly  orientated,  and  is  instantly 
fit  for  society  in  the  bemuddled  isle  where 
his  rosy  lot  is  now  cast.  He  has  bought 
at  one  stroke  the  proud  privilege  of  being 
a  Briton  and  a  Gull. 


A  Witty  Compliment. 


PRINCE  DE'  CONTI,  brother  and 
companion-in-arms  of  the  great 
Conde,  had  sent  an  invitation  to  dinner 
to  the  Abbe  Voisenon,  a  noted  wit  and 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  The 
Abbe"  had  forgotten  all  about  the  invita- 
tion; and,  the  day  after  the  dinner,  he  was 
told  by  a  friend  who  had  been  present 
that  he  had  been  expected  all  the  previous 
evening.  "The  Prince,"  added  the  friend, 
"is  exceedingly  displeased  with  you." 

The  Academician  admitted  his  fault, 
and  took  care,  the  next  time  there  was 
"an  audience,"  to  place  himself  near  the 
Prince  and  begin  to  excuse  himself.  As 
soon  as  his  Highness  noticed  him,  he 
deliberately  turned  his  back  on  the  Abbe. 

"Ah,  your  Highness,"  exclaimed  the 
latter,  "your  kindness  overpowers  me! 
They  told  me  that  you  wished  me  ill, 
but  I  see  that  it  is  just  the  contrary." 

"How  so?"  inquired  the  Prince,  with 
a  frown. 

"Your  Highness  turns  your  back  on  me, 
and  you  are  not  accustomed  to  show 
your  back  to  your  enemies."  ^. 

The  Prince's  frown  disappeared  as  he 
smilingly  put  out  his  hand.  How  was 
he  to  resist  so  clever  and  so  pointed  a 
compliment ! 
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"The  Everlasting  Name." 


THERE  are  aspects  of  the  present  great 
international  conflict  which  will  never 
fall  under  the  eye  of  your  war  corre- 
spondent, as  the  following  account  from 
the  master  hand  of  John  Ayscough  proves. 
What  reporter  would  have  lain,  as  did 
the  priest,  by  the  side  of  this  dying  soldier? 
What  eye  but  a  priest's  could  even  have 
seen  this  "story"?  The  author  of  a  half 
dozen  splendid  novels  has  written  nothing 
finer  than  this  page,  which  occurs  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Month: 

And,  next,  an  enemy.  God  save  the  silly 
mark,  for  the  priest  has  none!  A  Pole;  a  lad 
of  nineteen,  but  of  a  big,  stalwart  figure;  tall, 
strong  and  stout,  and,  somehow,  oxlike:  heavy 
of  build,  broad  of  chest  and  shoulder,  slow  (one 
would  say)  of  motion,  when  life  and  strength 
were  his,  and  now  all  life  ebbing  fast. 

He  had  been  wounded  on  Sunday,  and  this 
was  Friday,  —  shot  through  the  base  of  the 
spine  so  as  to  be  utterly  helpless,  incapable  of 
all  movement,  and  yet,  alas!  not  killed.  They 
had  found  him  early  to-day,  lying  on  his  face 
in  the  dank,  sodden  woods;  his  body  sodden 
and  dank,  too:  all  gangrened  now  from  head 
to  foot.  Through  five  horrible  nights  of  pitiless 
rain  he  had  lain  alone,  unfed,  untended,  an- 
guished, slowly  rotting  from  youthful  life  to 
inevitable  death.  Pitiful  Jesus,  what  a  purgatory 
for  such  little  faults  as  his!  He  could  not  move: 
he  could  only  lie  upon  his  face  and  wait. 

He  had  no  French,  little  German,  but  enough 
of  the  latter  to  confess  himself.  He  could  not 
move,  and  the  priest  could  only  lie  down  beside 
him  in  the  blood-reeking  straw,  to  get  near 
enough  to  hear  the  sobbing  whispers  of  his 
confession. 

He  had  no  beauty  nor  comeliness,  like  a 
Greater  than  he:  only  a  big,  once  strong  body, 
all  rotted  now;  an  ungainly  head,  of  a  low 
mentality  as  to  shape;  lips  green  and  terrible; 
eyes  like  the  eyes  of  an  ox — slow,  large,  inex- 
pressive; and  the  one  expression  in  them, 
"Why?" 

He  had  no  talk  of  home, — of  father,  mother, 
brethren,  or  of  fatherland;  no  talk  of  any  sort; 
hardly  words  enough,  in  the  speech  of  his 
country's  thief  and  spoiler,  to  confess  himself. 
And  no  time:  the  dregs  of  life  almost  all  spilled 
at  life's  threshold.  Yet  he  confessed,  as  though, 
throughout  the  ineffable  anguish  of  those  five 
ghastly  nights  of  rain,  he  had  been  preparing 
for  the  chance  encounter  of  a  priest;  or,  if 


not,  for  the  certain  coming  of  the  Great  Priest 
of  all,  who  surely  would  not  suffer  him  to  die 
alone.  Then  the  anointing.  He  tried  to  turn 
outward  the  palms  of  the  terrible  hands  on 
which  he  lay,  but  could  not.  He  tried,  with 
awful  endeavor,  to  turn  his  head  for  the  anointing 
of  eyes  and  ears  and  nostrils  and  mouth,  but 
could  not.  All  that  remained  to  him  of  power 
he  used  to  lift  himself,  as  he  lay  face  downward, 
at  each  recurrence  of  the  Name  Ineffable,  in 
the  Latin  Office;  and  each  time  he  forced  the 
stiffened,  frightful  lips  to  form  the  sound  of  the 
Name  Incorruptible — "Jesus!  Jesus!" 

All  the  rest  of  the  Latin  was  to  him  incom- 
prehensible; but  that  supreme  word  he  knew, 
and  waited  for;  and  for  every  recurrence  of 
it  he  was  ready;  and  the  great,  half-dead 
body  obeyed  the  dying  will  and  undying  loyalty 
of  the  simple  peasant-soul;  and  slowly,  with 
awful  insistence,  the  soul  bade  the  body  lift 
itself,  and  the  bowed  head  bowed  lower,  and 
the  fearful  lips  formed  themselves  into  the 
sound  that  is  for  the  saving  of  the  nations: 
"Jesus!  Jesus,  .  .  .  misericordia!"  So  that  the 
old  priest,  lying  beside  the  dying  lad  in  the 
blood  and  straw,  shrank  almost,  for  truth  and 
reverence,  from  uttering  It,  knowing  that  He 
whose  It  is  was  there,  and  that  the  Greater 
Priest  than  he  was  waiting  for  that  loyal  soul 
to  fold  it  to  His  Heart.  And  at  the  last 
recurrence  of  that  Name,  the  Polish  peasant- 
warrior,  feeling  himself  called  to  the  Great 
Peace,  twisted  the  ghastly,  gangrened  lips  into 
a  childish  smile,  lifted  himself  in  a  supreme 
effort,  bowed  his  head  at  his  King's  Feet,  and 
whispering  "Jesus!"  needed  no  further  speech 
of  ours. 

About  the  dead  lad,  who  had  died  in  no  quarrel 
of  his  country's,  but  in  that  of  one  of  his 
country's  merciless  riflers  and  despoilers,  at 
the  hard,  plain  call  of  sheer  obedience,  hung  no 
terrible  odors  such  as  Nature  would  have  told 
us  should  be  there,  but  s,uch  a  fragrance  as 
those  who  know  the  sweetness  of  the  Name  he 
worshipped  might  expect. 

Which  shows  that  truth  is  not  only 
stranger  than  fiction,  but  also  capable 
of  rising  to  heights  which  the  imagination 
hardly  dare  anticipate.  The  criticism  may 
be  recalled  of  John  Ayscough's  "  Dromina" 
that  this  or  that  character  was  idealized, 
particularly  the  boy  "Mudo," — that  such 
persons  are  not  met  with,  if  indeed  they 
can  exist  at  all.  But  this  poor  dying 
Polish  peasant  is  a  higher  and  greater 
creation  than  any  of  the  author's;  he 
was  born  of  God. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Listed  as  three,  the  enemies  of  the 
soul  of  man  are  fairly  sure  of  recognition; 
they  are  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil.  In  actual  contact,  however,  these 
forces  may  unite  under  one  head,  and 
that  somewhat  of  a  disguise.  We  think 
this  has  already  come  to  pass  in  our 
own  day,  and  that  the  disguise  is  "modern 
life."  Modern  life,  as  an  evil,  most  nearly 
represents  the  "world"  of  the  ancient 
category;  but  the  other  two  companions 
are  not  absent  from  the  dread  complexus 
which  it  is.  For  example,  the  comfort 
and  luxury  of  modern  life  appeal  to  the 
flesh,  while  they  are  really  the  armor  of 
the  "world."  Nor  is  the  appeal — in 
reality,  the  attack — made  in  vain.  And 
its  results  are  havoc.  "In  all  ages  of  the 
world,"  says  the  Catholic  Universe  edi- 
torially, "luxury  has  been  the  forerunner 
of  the  ruin  of  nations.  Americans  seem 
to  nurse  it.  They  invent  impossible 
desires  to  make  possible  their  fulfilment. 
It  keeps  them  on  a  constant  strain,  first 
to  have  the  supply  of  money  equal  to 
their  demands  upon  it,  and  then  to  make 
their  demands  sufficiently  extravagant  to 
exhaust  the  supply.  The  rich  woman 
frets  herself  into  discontent,  thinking  up 
means  of  spending  her  money  for  personal 
adornments.  The  poor  woman  wears 
herself  out  in  the  effort  to  buy  imitations 
of  them.  The  passion  for  luxury,  more 
than  anything  else,  is  sapping  the  vital 
forces  of  American  life.  No  class  of 
citizens  has  too  much,  and  none  has  too 
little,  to  escape  this  most  degraded  of 
ambitions.  We  are  so  possessed  with  the 
craze  for  luxury  that  we  relinquish  comfort 
in  the  strife  to  attain  it." 

Alas,  if  that  were  all 'we  lost!  But  it 
is  only  the  beginning  and  the  least  of  the 
tolls  paid  to  Mammon. 


months  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  chronicle  one  instance  in  which  a 
Catholic  weekly  has  justified  its  existence, 
even,  we  presume,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
severest  critics.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
notoriety  given  to  the  case  of  the  per- 
mitted death  of  the  defective  baby  in 
Chicago,  the  Northwest  Progress,  of 
Seattle,  published  an  itemized  statement 
of  Catholic  principles  relative  to  the  case, 
the  statement  having  been  drawn  up  by 
the  priests  of  the  diocese.  Omitting  the 
more  general  principles,  we  reproduce 
the  concluding  half-dozen  set  forth  in 
the  columns  of  our  contemporary: 

That  it  is  no  more  allowable  to  forego  medical 
attention  in  the  case  of  defective  infants  than 
in  the  case  of  adults,  whether  normal  or 
defective.  That  the  duty  of  the  medical  atten- 
dant is  to  look  to  the  alleviation  of  present 
distress  rather  than  the  prospective  well- 
being  of  society.  That  human  beings  "made 
to  God's  own  image  and  likeness"  are  not 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  or  judged  by 
the  same  standards,  as  the  lower  animals.  That 
as  Christians  we  are  not  to  take  our  principles 
or  practices  from  pagans  or  savages.  That, 
on  the  contrary,  in  accordance  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Gospel,  we  must  "seek  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice,"  in  preference 
to  the  physiological  betterment  of  the  race. 

Here,  as  in  innumerable  other  instances, 
the  Catholic  paper  does  excellent  work, — 
work  that  renders  its  existence  imperative, 
even  if,  occasionally,  the  paper,  like  the 
Chicago  baby,  be  defective. 


The  shortcomings  of  the  Catholic  press 
of  this  country  have  been  dwelt  upon 
with  such  insistence  during  the  past  few 


No  one  doubts  the  good  intentions  of 
Mr.  Henry  Ford,  the  multi-millionaire 
automobile  manufacturer  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  of  men;  with  an 
ardent  desire  for  international  peace,  and 
an  inveterate  aversion  to  tobacco  in  any 
form,  especially  the  cigarette,  against  which 
he  waged  unceasing  war  until  the  notion 
entered  his  head  to  get  up  a  jitney 
peace  excursion  to  The  Hague,  and  in 
some  way  or  other  prevail  upon  the  men 
in  the  trenches  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
go  home  for  Christmas.  The  world  is  at 
war,  and  it  ought  to  be  at  peace,  says  Mr. 
Ford;  and,  because  he  has  had  great 
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success  in  promoting  the  supply  of  cheap 
automobiles,  he  sees  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  successful  in  promoting 
universal  peace.  He  is  an  optimist  as 
well  as  a  pacifist.  If  he  were  not  also 
a  man  with  more  money  than  he  knows 
what  to  do  with,  as  he  expresses  it,  his 
present  project  would  be  generally  charac- 
terized as  preposterous,  and  he  himself 
as  a  visionary.  Mr.  Ford's  peace  voyage 
to  Europe  is  really  as  inane  as  Gen. 
Coxie's.  labor  march  to  Washington  a 
few  years  ago. 

That  a  different  variety  of  international 
morality  from  that  which  has  become 
conspicuous  during  the  past  year  and  a 
quarter  will  be  one  outcome  of  the  war 
seems  to  be  the  conviction  of  a  good 
many  publicists;  but  not  all  of  them 
apparently  apprehend  the  truth  that 
general  morality  inevitably  depends  on 
religious  education.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  following 
judicious  statements  of  two  publicists 
of  repute.  The  first  quotation  is  from  a 
Catholic,  Professor  Lammasch,  of  Vienna, 
a  member  of  the  International  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  the  Hague: 

Evidently  war  will  not  disappear  from  the 
globe  through  the  efforts  of  societies  and  the 
speeches  of  pacifists.  Successfully  to  attain 
this  end,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity govern  our  whole  life  and  above  all  our 
political  life.  If  the  dreadful  hatred  and  terrible 
sacrifice  of  blood  are  to  be  driven  from  the 
world  forever,  at  least  from  the  Christian  world 
of  the  West,  then  above  all  else  that  hatred  with 
which  every  nation  looks  upon*  the  progress  in 
wealth  and  power  of  the  other  must  be  expelled 
fro^m  the  hearts  of  men.  But  this  will  be  possible 
only  when  we  really  cease  to  acknowledge 
power  and  wealth  as  the  sole  measure  of  the 
progress  of  mankind;  when  we  do  away  with 
the  heathen  idea  that  the  State  stands  above 
the  laws  of  morality,  that  things  are  becoming 
a  statesman  as  such  which  would  dishonor  him 
as  a  man. 

Of  similar  tenor  is  the  pronouncement 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  F.  W.  Foerster,  a 
non- Catholic  professor  at  Munich: 

We  Svhall  only  make  real  progress  in  the 
social  spirit  if  the  social  idea  has,  also  penetrated 


into  international  relations:  if  international 
conflicts  are  no  longer  treated  in  an  egocentric 
but  in  a  social  way.  And  also  for  religion  the 
great  hour  will  strike  only  when  heathenism 
disappears  from  politics,  when  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  whole  theory  of  material  power  is  clearly 
seen,  and  when  the  nations  learn  to  understand 
that  the  light  of  life  is  not  only  given  to  elucidate 
the  Sunday  but  also  to  illumine  the  weekday, 
to  connect  all  things  temporal  with  the  eternal^ 
and  to  strengthen  our  political  life  by  ever- 
lasting truth. 

In  other  words,  merely  Sunday  religion, 
or  merely  Sunday-school  religious  educa- 
tion, is  insufficient:  religion  must  be  part 
of  the  warp  and  woof  of  daily  life,  and  of 
daily  schooling  no  less. 


A  young  woman,  a  Catholic  nurse 
from  Boston,  writes,  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  Review,  of  the  same 
institution  which  forms  the  subject  of 
an  article  in  the  present  number  of  THE 
AVE  MARIA.  The  nurse,  however,  writes 
not  as  a  visitor  but  as  one  who  knows 
the  American  Ambulance  from  the  inside. 
One  item  of  information  which  she  fur- 
nishes will,  we  think,  be  noted  with  special 
interest  by  readers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  seems  that,  though  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  priests  in  France 
is  chaplain  of  the  Ambulance,  and  though 
nearly  all  its  patients  are  Catholics,  the 
ministration  of  religion  is  only  tolerated. 
The  nurse  writes: 

In  June,  when  our  chaplain  was  away  for  a 
fortnight's  holiday,  the  Dental  Department, 
with  true  American  enterprise,  made  up  its 
mind  that  it  needed  the  chapel,  and  both  chap- 
lains were  notified  to  vacate  it.  The  Anglican 
clergyman  did  so,  as  he  might  with  a  clear 
conscience,  there  being  no  Protestant  patients; 
even  in  the  first  months  when  they  had  British 
patients,  all  the  Irish  and  nearly  all  the  English 
officers  and  privates  were  Catholics.  However, 
the  acting  Catholic  chaplain  notified  M.  1'Abbe 
Klein,  who  wrote  and  begged  the  committee 
to  do  nothing  until  his  return.  Then,  with  his 
infinite  tact,  he  managed  to  keep  one  end  for 
the  altar,  which  is  curtained  off  excepting  during 
Mass.  There  was  much  agitation  over  this  action 
of  the  Dental  Department  for  awhile;  an  English 
Catholic  nurse  left  the  hospital  in  protest,  and 
some  of  the  patients  refused  to  be  treated  in 
the  chapel ;  but  after  a  while  quiet  was  restored, 
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at  least  outwardly.  The  chaplain  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  endure,  however;  and  of  the  three 
Catholic  nurses  in  the  Dental  Department 
not  one  remains.  .  . . 

I  am  sorry  to  say.  that  the  American  Ambu- 
lance is  a  very  anti-Catholic  spot.  One  by  one 
they  got  rid  of  every  influential  Catholic  con- 
nected with  it.  Perhaps  they  thought  they 
were  going  to  take  care  of  Protestants,  Jews, 
and  unbelievers,  and  it  is  rather  a  blow  to 
them  to  find  it  is  not  so.  At  the  time  that  three 
thousand  patients  had  passed  through  the 
hospital,  the  chaplain  told  me  that  he  had  only 
met  three  Protestants  and  three  Jews. 

All  of  which  raises  the  question  as  to 
whose  support  goes  to  the  maintenance 
of  this  work,  and  whether  these  bene- 
factors are  aware  of  the  anti-Catholic 
spirit  in  which  it  is  conducted. 


The  staggering  contrast  between  the 
attitude  of  Catholics  in  this  country 
toward  the  foreign  mission  movement 
and  that  of  the  sects  furnishes  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Husslein,  S.  J.,  with  a  theme 
suited  to  his  mind,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
America.  There  is  no  arraignment  of  the 
Catholics  of  this  country,  and  it  is  even 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  rather  general 
interest  in  the  foreign  mission  field  growing 
among  us;  but  compared  with  what 
non-Catholics  are  doing  our  efforts  are 
weak  enough.  Fr.  Husslein  writes: 

It  may  be  difficult  to  understand  why,  at  a 
time  when  Protestants  have  in  great  numbers 
lost  their  belief  in  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  are  openly  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
the  sects  should,  nevertheless,  develop  a  new 
and  widespread  missionary  propaganda.  It  is 
needless  to  suggest  reasons:  the  fact  remains. 
In  their  missionary  campaign,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  Protestants  have  practically  brought 
about  for  the  present  a  working  union,  agreeing 
to  disagree  about  their  religious  principles. 
Their  motives  or  methods  in  this  propaganda 
do  not  concern  us  here.  One  thing  we  know 
from  past  experience:  that,  even  though  they 
fail  to  produce  lasting  religious  results,  they 
too  often  succeed  in  implanting  in  the  mind 
of  the  foreigner  among  us,  and  of  the  native 
in  distant  lands,  a  profound  misunderstanding 
and  a  senseless  hatred  of  everything  Catholic. 

Lacking  our  genuine  "catholicity"  of 
belief  and  mission,  these  sects  are  aiming 


at  a  genuinely  catholic  extension  of  what 
truth  they  have,  and — the  pity  of  it! — 
what  error  they  have.  It  is  a  challenge 
to  the  Church  of  America,  the  distin- 
guished Jesuit  concludes,  particularly  to 
the  layman. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  good 
many  Americans  who  discuss  the  religious 
affiliations  of  the  belligerent  European 
powers  set  Bulgaria  down  as  a  purely 
schismatical  country.  That  characteri- 
zation would  not  have  been  inexact  a 
hundred  years  ago,  for  at  that  time  the 
Church  numbered  in  all  Bulgaria  and 
Roumania  only  one  bishop  and  two 
priests.  During  the  past  century,  however, 
things  religious  have  improved.  At 
present  there  are  numerous  Bulgarian 
Catholics,  some  belonging  to  the  Latin 
rite,  others  to  the  Slavic.  Of  the  former 
rite  are  the  diocese  of  Nicopolis,  wherein 
the  Passionist  Fathers  serve  seventeen 
parishes;  and  the  vicariate-apostolic  of 
Philippopolis,  with  fifteen  parishes  under 
the  direction  of  the  Capuchin  Fathers. 
In  both  districts  there  are  also  native 
parochial  priests.  To  the  Slavic  rite 
belong  two  vicariates  of  the  Uniat  Bul- 
garian Church  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  Mgr. 
Miroff,  residing  in  Constantinople.  These 
vicariates  are  equipped  with  seminaries, 
orphan  asylums,  colleges,  boarding  and 
day  schools  in  charge  of  Sisters,  hospitals, 
etc.  Whatever  be  the  result  of  the  present 
upheaval  in  the  Balkans,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  Bulgaria  will  come  out  of 
the  war  more,  rather  than  less,  Catholic 
than  when  she  entered  it. 


The  most  discriminating  notice  of  the 
late.  Bishop  Hedley  as  a  writer  to  attract 
our  attention  is  an  appreciation  contrib- 
uted to  the  London  Catholic  Times  by 
"J.  A.  W."  One  excerpt  will  be  permis- 
sible in  these  columns,  in  which  the 
deceased  prelate's  name  has  so  frequently 
figured  during  the  past  decades.  Com- 
menting on  the  difference  between  the  late 
Bishop  and  Cardinal  Newman,  of  whom 
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it  is  said  that  he  scarcely  ever  wrote 
anything  unless  some  particular  occasion 
called  for  it,  the  Times  writer  says: 

With  the  certain  truth  of  God's  great  revela- 
tion before  him,  Bishop  Hedley  pondered  it, 
his  gaze  fascinated  by  its  wonderful  light,  his 
ears  filled  with  its  melodious  harmonies;  and  he 
was  impatient,  or  thought  it  needless,  to  trouble 
with  what  seemed  some  darkening  cloud  or 
some  jarring  discord.  The  evidence  of  the  whole 
was  to  enlighten;  and  the  tide  of  truth  welled 
up  so  fresh  and  powerful  to  convince,  that  he 
would  not  turn  aside  to  discuss  or  try  to  unravel 
perplexities  which  became  stumbling  -  blocks 
only  because  men  looked  at  them  alone  and 
would  not  raise  their  eyes  to  that  full  revelation 
which  he  contemplated.  We  might  wish  that 
he  had  looked  around,  and  more  directly  met 
the  particular  difficulties  of  the  times;  that  he 
had  more  actively  set  himself  to  guide  and  lead 
thought,  and  more  directly  brought  the  power 
of  his  mind  to  oppose  error.  .  .  .  Yet  if  he  had 
turned  himself  to  other  ways,  then  we  might 
have  missed  that  which  we  have  from  him; 
the  better  thing,  that  for  which  personally 
we  must  feel  more  grateful. 

This  is  well  said.  Especial  timeliness 
in  a  given  work,  while  an  advantage  at 
the  moment,  may  be  a  disadvantage 
when  the  occasion  that  called  it  forth  has 
passed;  a  book  that  deals  with  the  ever- 
lasting truth  is  never  ephemeral,  is  timely 
forever. 


Notable  New  Books. 


A  brand  new  theory  is  credited  to  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Clark,  of  some  place  in  Wis- 
consin. He  is  said  to  have  made  a  lifelong 
study  of  insanity;  and  he  is  quoted  as 
saying  that,  although  he  has  treated 
hundreds  of  patients  supposed  to  be  non 
compos  mentis,  he  has  yet  to  meet  with  a 
single  baldheaded  one.  Let  persons  with 
shining  domes  take  all  the  comfort  they 
can  from  this  statement,  and  throw  hair 
restorers  to  the  dogs.  But  Dr.  Clark's 
theory  may  be  ignored  by  all  others 
until  it  is  more  fully  established.  In  all 
probability,  it  never  will  be.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary how  many  people,  male  and 
female,  there  are  in  this  country  nowa- 
days whose  sanity  is  questionable.  As  for 
the  men,  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
will  bear  watching  best  and  have  hair 
to  wear,  wear  it  long. 


The  Lord  My  Light.    By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J. 

Burns  &  Gates;     B.   Herder. 

A  post  octavo  of  326  pages  and  well  printed, 
this  volume  is  fair  to  see  and  agreeable  to 
handle.  It  is  a  book  of  sermons,  with  a  difference. 
Their  author  says  of  them:  "These  papers  were 
originally  addressed,  some  at  Oxford,  some  at 
Cambridge,  to  the  Catholic  undergraduates  of 
those  Universities.  They  are  now  cleared  of 
local  allusions,  and  adapted  to  a  wide  circle  of 
readers,  young  and  old.  They  are  not  difficult 
reading,  still  they  are  addressed  rather  to  the 
better  than  to  the  less  well  educated^  They 
aim  at  removing  current  prejudices  and  mis- 
conceptions concerning  the  Church,  and  at 
instructing  the  layman  on  points  of  theology 
that  he  ought  to  know.  They  will  thus  be 
helpful  to  converts,  and  to  that  ever-widening 
circle  of  inquirers  who  are  curious  to  under- 
stand the  Catholic  system  better  at  first  hand." 
There  is  no  doubt  there  is  place  for  just  such  a 
volume,  and  an  examination  of  Father  Rickaby's 
book  proves  that  he  has  realized  the  aim  he  had 
in  mind.  It  only  remains  to  recommend  his 
work  to  the  perusal  of  such  readers  as  are 
qualified,  according  to  his  own  notion,  to  take 
it  up.  New  subjects  and  old  will  be  found  here; 
for  example:  "The  Extension  of  Salvation," 
"The  Church  and  the  Bible,"  "Inspiration  and 
Historical  Accuracy  of  Holy  Scripture,"  "A 
Religion  without  a  Polity,"  "A  Religion  without 
a  Creed,"  "Religion  in  the  Modern  Novel,"  etc. 

In  general,  we  believe,  it  will  be  the  effect 
of  these  discourses  to  enlighten  the  mind  rather 
than  to  move  the  will;  and  on  some  subjects 
that  are  "open"  they  but  expose  opinions, 
and  do  not  settle  controversy.  Thus,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  acquainted  reader  will  not 
accept  the  theory  of  sacrifice  which  Father 
Rickaby  advances  in  the  discussion  of  "The 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass."  For  ourselves,  we  find 
it  difficult  to  credit  the  definition  of  death  as 
the  separation  of  body  and  blood;  the  separation 
of  soul  and  body  is  the  usual  one.  In  the  very 
case  in  question,  there  was  blood  in  the  dead 
body  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross. 

The  Secret  Bequest.    By  Christian  Reid.     THE 

AVE  MARIA  Press. 

The  theme  of  this  novel  springs  from  a  not 
uncommon  incident  in  American  life — the  dis- 
inheriting of  Catholic  heirs  because  of  their 
religion.  Every  little  while  the  courts  reveal 
incidents  of  this  kind,  which  display  a  most 
unholy  prejudice  against  the  Catholic  Faith. 
Rarely  is  the  incident  made  the  theme  of  a 
novel,  but  Christian  Reid  has  found  it  a  fruitful 
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one.  In  this  story,  the  Protestant  girl  who 
inherits  the  fortune  comes  into  business  relation- 
ships with  the  Catholic  man  who  lost  it  because 
he  became  a  convert  to  the  Church;  both  are 
high-minded  and  generous,  and  from  these  facts 
and  conditions  the  story  springs. 

It  is  a  pleasant  and  interesting  tale,  written 
with  the  grace  and  distinction  peculiar  to  the 
author.  It  owns  one  or  two  faults:  hero  and 
heroine  are  a  shade  too  perfect  for  the  romantic 
world,  and  there  is  some  delay  in  getting  to 
the  climax.  The  wickedness  of  Cecily  and  the 
mixed  motives  of  Julian  relieve  the  monotony 
of  perfection,  however,  and  give  the  tale  its 
proper  relish.  But  whatever  comes  from  the 
pen  of  Christian  Reid  is  well  worth  while,  no 
matter  what  the  faults  may  be.  The  sincerity 
and  nobility  of  Bernard  and  Honora,  the  general 
atmosphere  of  the  circle  to  which  they  belong, 
are  so  fine  and  sweet  and  lofty  that  the  reader 
feels  himself  in  another  world;  particularly  so 
if  he  has  had  a  course  of  the  current  novels, 
with  tkeir  trivial  people,  sensational  style,  and 
sordid  atmosphere. 

Storied  Italy.     By   Mrs.    Hugh   Fraser.     Dodd, 

Mead   &   Co. 

This  is  in  every  way  a  delightful  volume, — 
interesting  from  first  page  to  last,  charmingly 
written,  illustrated  with  ten  full-page  pictures 
and  a  frontispiece  in  color,  beautifully  printed, 
and  sumptuously  bound.  The  publishers  as 
well  as  the  author  have  good  reason  to  -  be 
proud  of  it.  It  is  an  ideal  gift  book.  For 
Catholics  it  will  have  especial  attraction.  Our 
readers  have  already  enjoyed  the  chapter  en- 
titled "Santa  Susanna":  the  others  are  hardly 
less  enjoyable.  The  story  of  St.  Frances  of 
Rome  is  exquisitely  told,  and  there  is  a 
wondrously  vivid  description  of  the  earthquake 
at  Avezzano.  "A  Roman  Christmas"  is  another 
delightful  chapter.  If  the  recipient  of  this 
volume  does  not  find  enjoyment  in  it,  he  will 
be  hard  to  please — like  those  reviewers  who 
overlook  all  merits  in  their  search  for  possible 
defects.  Why  is  it,  we  wonder,  that  Mrs. 
Fraser's  books  so  often  fall  into  the  wrong 
hands  when  sent  to  Catholic  periodicals?  We 
have  in  mind  a  review  of  "Seven  Years  on  the 
Pacific  Slope"  and  a  brief  notice  of  the  present 
volume  that,  to  say  the  very  least,  are  decidedly 
inadequate. 

Recollections  of  an  Irish  Judge.  Press,  Bar 
and  Parliament.  By  M.  McD.  Bodkin,  K.  C. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

One  day  in  the  middle-nineteenth  century 
a  Christian  Brother  in  an  Irish  school  was 
giving  his  usual  half  hour's  discourse  on  religion 
and  morals  when  he  noticed  one  of  his  boys 


withjiis  arms  on  his  desk  and  his  head  on  his 
arms,  apparently  sound  asleep.  "Bodkin," 
cried  the  Brother  sternly,  "you  have  not 
listened  to  a  single  word!"  The  little  fellow 
protested  that  he  had,  and  proved  it  by  repeating 
word  for  word  all  that  his  teacher  had  said, — 
the  whole  lecture,  up  to  and  including  the 
reproof  administered  to  him  for  his  inatten- 
tion. To  the  remarkable  memory  thus  early  in 
evidence  is  no  doubt  due  much  of  the  charm 
of  this  book,  in  which  Judge  Bodkin  recounts 
so  many  of  his  varied  experiences,  tells  such  a 
multitude  of  good  stories,  and  draws  extremely 
interesting  portraits  of  a  whole  host  of  celebrities 
famous  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Judge  Bodkin  is  a  Catholic  who  is  not  ashamed 
to  write,  apropos  of  his  audience  with  Leo  XIII. : 
"Though  not  more  used  than  most  men  to  the 
melting  mood,  I  cried  like  a  child  during  the 
audience."  And  he  is  a  Nationalist  who  expresses 
the  confident  hope  that  "I  shall  live  to 
administer  the  laws  of  an  Irish  legislature  in 
which  Irishmen  of  all  classes  and  creeds  will 
combine  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their 
common  country." 

The  volume  is  handsomely  printed  and 
bound,  is  enriched  with  more  than  a  score 
of  excellent  illustrations,  and  will  be  found 
thoroughly  enjoyable  by  all  cultured  readers 
that  are  not  too  preternaturally  serious  to 
smile. 

Pioneer  Laymen  of  North  America.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  J..  Campbell,  S.  J.  Vol.  I.  The 
America  Press. 

Having  done  full  justice  in  a  former  series 
of  volumes  to  the  pioneer  priests  of  the  northern 
half  of  this  continent,  Father  Campbell  has 
set  about  performing  a  like  service  for  the 
notable  laymen  who  have  equal  claim  to  the 
title  of  pioneers.  In  the  present  volume  he 
discusses  seven  of  these  early  heroes  of  America: 
Cartier,  Menendez,  Champlain,  De  La  Tour, 
Maisonneuve,  Le  Moyne,  and  Radisson.  The 
sketches — "condensed  and  somewhat  rapid 
narrations  of  the  lives  of  a  number  of  men 
who  were  conspicuous  in  the  days  when  civil- 
ization was  being  brought  to  this  continent," 
as  the  author  styles  them — are  of  unequal 
length,  ranging  from  eighteen  pages  devoted 
to  Le  Moyne  to  four  times  that  number  given 
to  Champlain;  but  they  are  almost  uniformly 
interesting,  and  are  historically  valuable  as 
well.  The  editing  might  perhaps  have  been 
somewhat  more  carefully  done.  The  opening 
paragraph  of  the  chapter  entitled  "Hudson 
Bay  Company,"  for  instance,  lacks  lucidity, 
pronouns  being  used  where  substantives  are 
called  for. 


A  Morning  Prayer. 


BY    C.  M. 


morning  comes  and  it  is  day, 

w 

I  bless  myself  and  then  I  say: 
"Dear  Jesus,  all  the  time  I  slept 
Your  angels  guard  around  me  kept; 
Now,  if  the  angels  of  the  night 
Must  go  away  when  it  is  light, 
Dear  Lord,  send  daylight  angels  then, 
To  watch  me  till  it's  dark  again." 


How  Zeke  Saved  the  Family  Fortunes. 


BY    MARY 


II. 

OTHER,"  said  Farmer  Veith 
next  morning,  as  he  pushed 
back  his  chair  from  the  break- 
fast table,  "I  was  thinkin'  that 
we'd  oughter  send  Mrs.  Dodger  a  turkey 
when  Ras  is  goin'  home.  I  reckon  they 
ain't  got  none  too  many  to  his  house." 

"Better  give  him  an  extra  dollar 
instead,"  answered  his  wife.  "They  may 
have  to  scrimp  other  times,  but  they're 
provided  for  to-day;  'cause  they've  got 
that  turkey  you  gave  Dicky  last  spring 
for  this  very  day.  And  a-Monday  I  sent 
Susie  over  some  cranberries  and  a  squash. 
No,  it's  not  to-day  I'm  worryin'  about, 
but  how  they're  goin'  to  get  through  the 
winter,  with  their  mother  sick  abed." 

"Oh,  well,  well!  We'll  have  to  see 
about  that.  An'  I  clean  forgot  all  about 
the  little  turkey." 

The  farmer  went  out  to  the  wood-pile, 
where  Ras,  with  a  big  woolen  comforter 
around  him,  was  sawing  away  lustily. 

"That's  right,  Ras!  You  don't  waste 
no  time.  That  lazy  fellow,  Sam  Gorham, 
t'other  side  the  Ridge,  he  ain't  worth  a 


lick  'longside  o'  you.  I  was  just  tellin' 
the  Missus  she'd  oughter  donate  you  a 
dinner;  but  she  reminded  me  of  Dicky's 
turkey.  Can  Susie  cook  it  nice?" 

Ras  straightened  himself  up. 

"No  turkey  for  us!"  he  said;  and  went 
on  to  describe  the  scene  of  yesterday, 
when  the  turkey's  life  had  been  spared  at 
the  expense  of  the  table. 

The  farmer  listened  with  mingled  amuse- 
ment and  vexation. 

"Well,  well!  To  think  of  you  givin'  in 
to  Dicky  like  that!  .An'  the  little  chap 
bein'  so  attached  to  him!  You'd  oughter 
killed  him  anyhow;  I  reckon  Dicky'd  get 
over  his  cryin'  long  enough  to  eat  some. 
But  what  you  going  to  do?  Ain't  got  no 
chickens,  have  you?" 

"No,  sir.  Susie's  got  a  little  piece  of 
beef  she's  going  to  cook  for  mamma,  and 
the  rest  of  us  will  have — boiled  ham." 
And  the  tone  of  his  voice  as  he  uttered 
the  last  two  words  showed  what  little 
store  he  set  by  the  oft-repeated  dish. 

The  farmer  said  no  more,  but  returned 
to  the  kitchen,  where  he  lost  no  time  in 
repeating  Ras'  story  to  his  wife. 

"Now,  did  you  ever!"  she  exclaimed 
more  than  once  during  the  recital.  "And 
to  think  I  ain't  got  a  blessed  young  turkey 
left  to  send  them!  Sent  every  one  to 
market  a-Monday." 

"Why  can't  I  fetch  them  over  here 
in  the  spring-wagon  before  I  go  to  the 
station  after  Josephine?"  queried  the 
kind-hearted  farmer. 

"That  poor  woman'd  never  stand  the 
cold.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll 
send  them  a  good  fat  pullet — it's  almost 
as  good  as  turkey, — and  I'll  fix  up  a 
basket  just  the  same's  we're  goin'  to  have 
ourselves;  and  you  can  take  it  and  Ras 
along  when  you're  goin'  after  Josephine. 
Let  Ras  knock  off  at  'leven  o'clock — and 
mind  you  give  him  that  extra  dollar, — 
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and  then  you  can  have  a  talk  with  Mrs. 
Dodger  before  it's  time  to  meet  the  train." 

This  arrangement  was  carried  out,  and 
shortly  after  eleven  Ras  found  himself  in 
the  carryall,  with  Farmer  Veith,  and  such 
a  hamper  of  edibles  as  had  made  his 
mouth  water  while  he  watched  it's  being 
packed.  He  had  entered  a  feeble  protest, 
being  unused  to  accept  this  kind  of  bounty 
from  the  neighbors ;  but  both  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  refused  to  listen,  asserting  that 
anything  they  could  do  for  his  mother, 
and  for  his  dead  father's  sake,  was  only  a 
return  of  kindnesses  long  past  and  gone. 

Arrived  at  Mrs.  Dodger's,  Farmer  Veith 
dismounted  at  the  barnyard  gate  and  took 
out  that  precious  hamper;  directing  Ras 
to  cover  the  horse  and  loosen  the  check- 
rein,  as  he  intended  to  have  a  chat  with 
the  boy's  mother.  Then  he  made  for  the 
house,  stopping  at  the  foot  of  the  porch 
steps  to  search  in  his  overcoat  pocket  for 
a  cake  of  maple  sugar  he  was  bringing  to 
Dicky.  While  he  stood  there  he  heard 
Susie's  voice  calling  to  Dicky,  who  had 
entered  the  other  room.  No  one  seemed 
to  have  heard  the  good  farmer  and  Ras 
approaching. 

"Little  brother,"  called  Susie,  "come 
here  and  order  your  dinner!" 

The  farmer  heard  Dicky's  small  boots 
cross  the  uncovered  floor,  though  he  him- 
self could  neither  see  nor  be  seen.  Then 
Dicky's  voice  answered: 

"Are  we  going  to  play  dinner  again? 
Why?  'Cause  we  ain't  got  nothing  but 
bacon?  Oh,  well!  I  guess  it's  as  good 
as  ham." 

"What  will  you  have,  little  brother?" 

"Well,  I  guess  we  might  as  well  have 
turkey  as  anything  else." 

"Of  course — turkey  on  Thanksgiving. 
But  what  part?" 

"What   are   you   going   to   have?" 

"I  think—  "  Susie  deliberated  as  if  she 
found  it  difficult  to  choose,  —  "well,  I 
think  I'll  take  a  drumstick  and  a  bit  of 
white  meat." 

"I'll  take  a  drumstick  too,"  announced 
her  brother. 


"Oh,  then  there  won't  be  any  for  Ras. 
But  never  mind.  He  may  have  mine. 
I'd  just  as  soon  have  the  thigh.  Black 
meat  is  always  the  sweetest,  father  used 
to  say.  Will  you  have  some  dressing, 
Dicky?  It's  got  sage  in  it — or  thyme,  I 
mean, — and  it's  just  as  brown  on  the 
outside!  Maybe  you'd  rather  have  it 
stuffed  with  oysters?" 

But  Dicky  was  not  familiar  with  oysters, 
and  declared  highly  in  favor  of  the  bread 
dressing. 

"And  here's  some  fine  cranberry  sauce. 
Isn't  it  clear?  Some's  sour  and  some's 
sweet.  Which  will  you  have?" 

"I'll  have  the  sweet.  Have  we  got 
sweet-potatoes  too?"  asked  the  little  boy. 

"Of  course, — anything  you  want.  And 
there's  mashed  potatoes  as  white  and 
light  as  cream.  And  the  gravy — my!  the 
gravy!  It'll  make  your  mouth  water.  Will 
we  have  cider  or  coffee?" 

"Let's  have  both,"  said  Dicky. 

"All  right.  Mamma  likes  cider  and 
Ras  likes  coffee,  so  we'll  have  both." 
Then,  in  a  different  tone  of  voice:  "Ras 
ought  to  be  here  pretty  soon." 

The  farmer  still  stood  on  the  porch 
step,  hardly  knowing  what  to  make  of 
the  dialogue. 

"I  never  knew  Ras  to  tell  a  lie,"  he 
thought;  "and  there  isn't  any  one  near 
enough  to  bring  them  anything;  and  yet 
they're  talkin'  about  dinner  as  if  there 
wasn't  anything  at  all  they  needed." 

The  chat  went  on: 

"What's  for  dessert,   Susie?" 

"Dessert!  Why,  we  haven't  near  fin- 
ished dinner  yet!  There's  squash,  and 
there's  pickled  onions,  and  there's  fried 
giblets.  And  I'm  going  to  have  some 
more  dressing  and — and  a  wing." 

"Oh,  all  right!  Can  I  have  some  black 
meat  now?" 

"Yes;  here's  some.  How  nice  and  juicy 
it  is!  Some  more  gravy?  When  we  come 
to  dessert,  Dicky,  you'll  open  your  eyes. 
There's  going  to  be  pie  first,  and  then 
nuts  and  raisins, — different  kinds  of  nuts, 
you  know;  all  heaped  up  in  the  big  glass 
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dish.  And  maybe  there'll  be  candy, — 
maybe  chocolate  drops." 

But  Farmer  Veith  could  wait  to  hear 
no  more.  Leaving  his  hamper  on  the 
porch,  he  opened  the  door,  expecting  to 
smell  and  view  the  glories  -  of  Susie's 
bounteous  feast;  and  he  saw  instead  a 
bare  table,  and  a  cupboard  whose  open 
door  revealed,  on  a  platter,  a  small  piece 
of  steak  and  some  slices  of  bacon. 

"I  swan  to  goodness,  Susie,"  he  cried, 
"I  thought  you  had  enough  in  here  to 
feed  a  whole  regiment  of  sojers!  What 
was  you  tryin'  to  do,  talkin'  like  that?" 

"Oh,  Dicky  and  I  often  play  we've  got 
different  things  for  dinner,  when  it's  only 
bacon!  You  see,  we  get  tired  of  bacon 
sometimes." 

Poor  Farmer  Veith  groaned  audibly  at 
the  thought  of  the  brave  misery  to  which 
he  had  been  for  many  months  a  next- 
door  neighbor. 

"Can  I  see  your  mother?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  yes!"  And  Susie  opened  the  bed- 
room door.  "Mamma,  here's  Mr.  Veith." 

"What  do  these  children  mean?"  he 
said,  standing  beside  the  invalid's  chair, 
"by  playing  they've  got  fine  things  to 
eat?  Don't  they  have  enough?" 

"Oh,  yes,  they  have  enough!  You  know 
how  many  hogs  were  killed — if  it  hadn't 
been  for  you,  neighbor,  how  should  I 
have  had  them  killed!  But  they  don't 
have  much  variety,  and  then  they  play. 
I  didn't  like  it  myself  at  first,  but  Susie 
says  they  like  it;  and,  then,  it's  one  way 
of  keeping  Dicky  amused." 

"A  mighty  poor  way,  I'm  thinking! 
But  look  here,  Mrs.  Dodger,  why  didn't 
you  let  us  know  you  was  in  such  straits? 
Do  you  think  we'd  a  stood  by  and  done 
nothin'?" 

"Oh,  no,  no!  You've  always  been  too 
kind.  But  I  thought  if  I  got  better  we 
might  be  able  to  manage.  And  I  really 
am  a  little  better,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
eagerly. 

But  the  farmer  was  what  he  called 
"riled." 

"I    always    said   you    was    too    proud," 


he  continued.  "Now,  Ben,  he'd  ask  for 
a  day's  help  as  freely  as  he'd  give  it;  but 
you  go  pottering  on  by  yourself,  till  you 
ruin  your  own  health,  and  then  starve 
your  children.  Now,  what  are  you  cryin' 
for?  Ain't  I  here  to  help  you  out?"  And 
he  stamped  up  and  down  the  small  room. 
"I'm  goin'  to  run  this  farm  on  shares; 
and — well,  I  ain't  got  time  to  fix  "plans 
now,  'cause  I've  got  to  meet  Josephine 
at  the  station;  but  I'll  come  over  next 
week  and  talk  to  you  about  it.  Now 
stop  cryin,'  that's  a  good  woman!" 

"I'm  cryin'  because  I'm  glad  you  found 
me  out,  and  because  you're  so  good  to 
us,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Dodger,  from  whose 
shoulders  a  load  of  misery  had  slipped. 
"If  I  only  had  some  one  to  help  with 
the  farm  for  a  couple  of  years,  until  Ras 
is  grown  up  and  gets  some  schooling,  I 
know  I  could  make  it  pay." 

"Well,  now  you've  got  me;  and  you 
could' ve  had  me  long  ago  for  the  askin'. 
But,  land!  I  must  go.  Susie,  where's  that 
boy?  Where's  Ras?  Nevermind:  I'll  send 
him  in.  And  see  here,  Dicky.  Next  year 
you  shall  have  a  wrhole  brood  of  turkeys. 
And  you  can't  love  'em  all  too  much  to 
eat  'em.  And  Zeke,  he'll  be  boss  of  the 
yard;  'cause  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him  we'd 
never  got  to  know  —  here,  here's  some 
maple  sugar  for  you,"  and  he  thrust  a 
small  package  into  Dicky's  hand.  Then 
he  went  out,  drowning  a  very  decided 
sniffle  in  the  banging  of  the  door. 

As  the  farmer  drove  away,  Ras  came 
in  with  the  hamper,  which  he  and  Susie 
proceeded  to  unpack  with  unbounded 
delight;  talking  meanwhile  of  the  good 
times  that  were  coming,  when  Farmer 
Veith  should  work  their  farm  on  shares. 

When  the  hamper  was  at  last  quite 
empty,  Dicky  ran  to  the  window  and 
addressed  Zeke,  whom  he  could  see 
strutting  about  the  barnyard: 

"Next  year,  Zekie,  you'll  be  boss  of  a 
yardful;  'cause  if  I'd  let  Ras  kill  you, 
Mrs.  Veith  wouldn't  have  sent  us  a  basket- 
load  of  stuff.  And  we'll  never  eat  him, 
will  we,  Susie?"  he  finished. 
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"No,  indeed,  little  brother.  He's  like 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg,  and 
we  can't  afford  to  kill  him." 

So  it  happened  the  next  day  at  Mrs. 
Dodger's  that  the  children  said,  after 
grace:  "Hurrah  for  Farmer  Veith!"  And 
the  farmer  said,  as  he  held  up  to  the 
light  his  glass  of  sparkling  cider:  "Here's 
to  Dicky  Dodger's  Zeke,  that  saved  his 
own  life  and  the  family  fortunes!" 

(The  End.) 


Napoleon's  Clemency. 


§NE  day  as  Napoleon  I.  and  the 
Empress  Josephine  were'  driving  by 
the  barracks  at  Saint-Cloud,  the 
Empress  noticed  a  placard  attached  to 
a  string  that  was  being  alternately  let 
down  and  pulled  up  on  the  outside  of 
the  barracks  wall. 

"Look  there!"  she  said  laughingly. 
"Your  barracks  are  being  put  up  for  sale 
or  for  auction." 

"Eh!  What's  that  writing  about?" 
replied  the  Emperor;  and  he  at  once  sent 
an  orderly  to  see  what  was  written  on 
the  moving  placard. 

"Only  one  word,  Sire,"  said  the  orderly 
on  his  return,— "the  word  'Pardon.'" 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  Emperor.  "Go 
find  the  colonel,  and  bid  him  make  .an 
investigation.  I  wish  him  to  present  to 
me  at  to-morrow's  review  the  fellow  who 
has  taken  this  queer  method  of  attracting 
our  attention." 

The  next  day  Napoleon  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  matter  when,  at  the  review, 
he  noticed  a  grizzled  old  soldier  standing 
with  downcast  eyes  in  the  middle  of  the 
yard. 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  man?" 
asked  the  Emperor  sternly. 

The  colonel  reminded  him  of  his  order 
of  the  day  before,  and  explained  that  the 
solicitor  of  the  imperial  pardon  was  a 
brave  old  fellow  who  had  drunk  so  much 
that  he  forgot  himself  even  to  the  point 
of  striking  his  officer, — a  death-meriting 
crime. 


Then  Napoleon  got  off  his  horse,  ap- 
proached the  criminal,  arid,  taking  him 
by  the  mustache,  said: 

"Well,  what's  all  this?  One  gets  drunk, 
strikes  one's  officer,  and  is  condemned  to 
death — -where  did  you  get  that  cross  you 
are  wearing?" 

"Your  Majesty  gave  it  to  me  at 
Austerlitz,"  replied  the  veteran. 

"What's  that?  You  were  at  Auster- 
litz— and  conduct  yourself  like  this !  What 
would  have  happened  to  you  if  the 
Empress  had  not  noticed  your  placard?" 
Then,  turning  to  the  regiment,  he  asked: 
"Is  he  a  good  comrade,  and  do  you 
men  wish  me  to  pardon  him?" 

"Yes!  yes!  yes!"  rang  out  hundreds 
of  voices. 

"All  right,  then.  Get  back  to  your 
place  my  brave,  and  see  that  you  don't 
get  tipsy  again,"  said  Napoleon;  and  the 
regiment  enthusiastically  acclaimed  his 
act  of  clemency. 


A  Limited  Edition. 


At  Peterhof  in  the  days  of  Alexander  I., 
the  great  Russian  nobles  vied  with  their 
sovereign  in  their  luxurious  expenditures. 
The  most  splendid  and  prodigal  of  their 
number  was  Prince  Narishkine,  a  prime 
favorite  of  the  Czar's.  As  often  as  the 
Prince  ruined  himself — and  that  was  not 
rarely — the  Emperor  came  to  his  assistance 
in  some  amusing  way  or  other. 

One  day  when  Narishkine  had  lost  a 
fortune  at  play,  Alexander  presented  him 
with  a  volume  every  page  of  which  was 
a  bank-note  for  a  thousand  rubles.  And 
there  were  two  hundred  pages. 

Some  weeks  later,  the  Prince,  looking 
rather  moody,  met  the  Czar.  "What's 
the  trouble?"  asked  the  latter.  "Sire, 
you  recently  sent  me  a  very  interesting 
book;  I'm  waiting  for  the  second  volume." 

That  very  evening  Prince  Narishkine 
received  a  book  just  like  the  first  one;  only 
on  the  cover  Alexander  had  caused  to  be 
printed:  "Second  Volume  and  Last." 
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— A  neat  little  pamphlet  is  "Meditations  for 
Advent,"  by  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.  J.,  a 
republication  by  the  International  Catholic 
Truth  Society.  Each  of  its  twenty-eight  pages 
has  a  complete  meditation  designed  to  prepare 
the  heart  for  Christmas. 

— A  worthy  souvenir  of  a  great  occasion  is 
that  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  of  Philadelphia  and  the  dedication 
of  the  Cathedral  of  that  city.  Engravers,  book- 
makers, printers,  artists,  historians,  will  find 
in  this  brief  booklet  a  model  of  its  kind.  It 
is  our  idea  of  perfect  fitness. 

-  — A  beautiful  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  inspired  the  writing  and  editing  of 
"The  Fair  Flower  of  Eden,"  by  M.  D.  Forrest, 
M.  S.  H.  It  is  fully,  if  not  profusely,  illus- 
trated; and,  as  "an  Australian  May  Book," 
it  is  not  lacking  a  certain  original  charm. 
There  is  no  mistaking  its  piety.  Published  by 
Louis  Gille  &  Co.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

—"The  New  Missal  in  English,  according 
to  the  Latest  Decrees,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  a  Book  of  Prayer,"  by  the  Rev. 
F.  X.  Lasance  (Benziger  Brothers),  has  much 
to  recommend  it,  being  carefully  edited,  of 
convenient  size,  well  printed  on  superior  paper, 
and  durably  bound.  But  the  inner  margin  is 
too  scant,  and  the  gilding  of  the  leaves  renders 
it  almost  impossible  to  separate  them. 

—The  publishers  of  "Thoughts  of  Soeur 
Therese  of  the  Child  Jesus,"  P.  J.  Kenedy  & 
Sons,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent 
format  they  have  given  the  little  book.  Grouped 
under  such  headings  as  Love,  Simplicity, 
Detachment,  etc.,  these  thoughts  fairly  well 
represent  the  principles  and  motives  which 
animated  their  saintly  author  and  which  con- 
stitute her  "little  way"  to  God.  The  translation, 
by  an  Irish  Carmelite,  is  very  creditable.  A 
"five-minute"  book  of  genuine  value. 

— The  sanctified  enterprise  of  the  Catholic 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  America  is 
responsible  for  the  issue  of  a  second  volume  of 
"Field -Afar  Tales,"  a  cloth-bound,  sturdy  little 
volume  of  some  hundred  and  sixty  pages.  The 
contents  of  this  entertaining  and  edifying  work 
are  derived  from  the  blithe  pages  of  the 
magazine  published  at  Maryknoll.  Accordingly, 
their  spirit,  is  that  of  the  apostolic  seminary 
from  which  they  emanate — devotion  to  a  great 
cause,  devotion  to  making  it  known,  and  a 
genuinely  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  hardships 


which  that  apostleship  and  that  propaganda 
involve.  Much  information  as  to  the  foreign 
mission  field  is  conveyed  in  these  bright  and 
brave  narratives.  The  numerous  illustrations 
deserve  a  special  word  of  praise:  they  are 
original,  carefully  selected  and  well  printed. 
Published  at  Maryknoll,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

— From  the  Paulist  Press  come  two  new 
pamphlets,  in  particularly  good  form,  by  the 
way, — "St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Patroness  of 
the  Poor,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Reilly,  an  ex- 
cellent study  of  a  saint's  "social  service"; 
and  "Martyrs  according  to  Bernard  Shaw," 
by  Daniel  A.  Lord,  S.  J.,  a  well-justified  criticism 
of  a  certain  play  by  this  modern  master  of 
cheap  cynicism. 

— "The  Shepherd  of  My  Soul,"  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  J.  Callan,  O.  P.  (John  Murphy  Com- 
pany), is  a  devotional  work  in  the  form  of  an 
extended  commentary  on  the  Twenty-second 
Psalm, — the  Psalm  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  An 
interesting  portrayal  of  Oriental  shepherd  life 
prefaces  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  many 
beautiful  relations  existing  between  the  soul 
and  the  divine  Shepherd.  An,. admirable  little 
work  for  spiritual  reading  in  families  and 
religious  communities. 

— A  hundred  years  of  Catholicity  in  Kentucky, 
as  centered  around  St.  Augustine's  Church, 
of  Lebanon,  forms  the  subject  matter  of  a  vitally 
interesting  issue  of  St.  Mary's  Sentinel.  It  is 
a  record  extending  from  the  heroic  days  of 
the  pioneers,  when  great  names  stand  out  on 
every  page,  down  to  our  own  times  when  men 
not  less  devoted  have  kept  up  and  developed 
the  work  of  the  fathers  of  their  faith.  Our 
cordial  congratulations  to  the  present  staff  of 
St.  Augustine's  Church,  and  to  the  faithful 
who  are  privileged  to  live  in  such  a  tradition 
of  Catholic  glory. 

— The  reminiscences  of  an  old  lady  of  seventy- 
six,  even  if  she  has  been  a  lecturer  and  an 
authoress  of  more  or  less  note,  are  apt  to  be 
interesting  chiefly  to  her  personal  friends  and 
to  such  readers  as  are  familiar  with  her  former 
-Works.  This  is  probably  why  "Memories  and 
Anecdotes,"  by  Kate  Sanborn  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons),  has  not  afforded  us  all  the  pleasure 
which  we  anticipated  from  the  publishers' 
announcement  that  it  is  "a  gossipy,  informing, 
waggish,  and  altogether  delightful  volume." 
The  chief  characteristic  of  the  book  is  a  patent 
lack  of  co-ordinated  sequence,  chronological  or 
other;  and  the  outstanding  quality  of  Miss 
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Sanborn's  style  is  a  fondness  for  the  ellipsis. 
Some  of  her  sentences  would  seem  to  have  been 
modelled  on  the  headlines  of  the  daily  paper. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  not  a  little  to  interest 
and  amuse  in  these  memories  of  an  amiable 
and  most  estimable  old  lady. 

— Certain  notes  of  originality  are  not  to  be 
denied  the  brochure  of  Mr.  Leo  Gregory  entitled 
"The  Kaiser  and  Other  Poems,"  issued  by  the 
Angelus  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  It  opens 
with  a  poem  dedicated  to  the  author  by 
"H.  H.";  and  every  other  poem  in  the  volume 
bears  at  its  end  the  author's  own  name  in  full, 
and  often,  too,  as  if  further  to  clinch  the  matter 
of  authorship,  the  name  of  the  place  where 
the  particular  piece  was  committed  in  writing. 
However,  Mr.  Gregory  states  in  a  sonnet, 
It  was  a  woman  brought 

Me  to  the  pinnacle  on  which  I  wrought 

My  masterpiece. 

Among  poems  all  of  such  even  merit  it  is  difficult 
to  single  out  the  masterpiece;  but  we  think  the 
author  may  regard  as  such  "Erin  and  Ruth," 
which  begins: 

Dear  children  of  Erin  and  Ruth!   Ye  ask  me  to  sing 
Ye  a  song.     I'll  do  it. 

And  he  does  in  numerous  numbers,  all  of  which 
we  have  not  yet  enjoyed.  The  price  of  this 
work  is  only  25  cts. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Lord  My  Light."    Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J. 

$2,  net. 

"The  Secret  Bequest."  Christian  Reid.  $1.25. 
"Storied  Italy."  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.  $3.50,  net. 
"Recollections  of  an  Irish  Judge."  M.  McD. 

Bodkin,   K.   C.     $3,  net. 
"Pioneer    Laymen    of    North    America."      Rev. 

T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.    Vol.  I.    $1.75. 
"The   Fair   Flower  of   Eden."     M.    D.    Forrest, 

M.   S.    H.     75   cts. 
"Thoughts     of     Sceur     Therese     of     the     Child 

Jesus."     60  cts. 

"Field   Afar   Tales."     Vol.    II.     60   cts. 
"The    Shepherd    of    My    Soul."      Rev.    Charles 

Callan,   O.   P.     $i. 


'Memories    and    Anecdotes."      Kate    Sanborn. 

$1-75. 
'  The     Theory     and     Practice     of     Educational 

Gymnastics."    William  A.  Stecher,  B.  S.  G. 

$1.50. 
'Belgium,    Neutral    and    Loyal."     Emile    Wax- 

weiler.    $1.25. 
'Dramatic   Reader   Series."     3    books.     45    cts. 

each. 

'The  Irish  Abroad."     Elliot  O'Donnell.    $2.50. 
'The  Golden  Slipper."    Anna  Katharine  Green. 

$1.35- 
'The  Hope  of  the  House."    Agnes  and  Egerton 

Castle.     $1.35- 
'That  Office  Boy."     Rev.   Francis  Finn,   S.  J. 

85  cts. 

'The  Fox  that  Wanted  Nine  Golden  Tails."   $i. 
'The  Inquisition."    E.  Vacandard.    50  cts. 
'For  Greater  Things."    William  T.  Kane,  S.  J. 

50  cts. 
'Clemencia's    Crisis."     Edith   Ogden   Harrison. 

$1.25. 
'  The  Pilgrim  Kings  and  Other  Poems."    Thomas 

Walsh.    $1.25. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Francis  Hughes,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Boston;  Rev.  John  Solnce,  archdiocese  of  St. 
Paul;  Rev.  Z.  L.  Chaudonnet,  diocese  of 
St.  Cloud;  Rev.  John  Biedermann,  diocese  of 
Fort  Wayne;  Rev.  Thomas  Wallace,  S.  J., 
and  Rev.  Joseph  Altenhofen,  C.  S.  C. 

Mother  M.  Berchmans,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Ursula;  and  Sister  M.  Edward,  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Names. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Peterson,  Mr.  Paul  Fuller, 
Mr.  William  P.  Rend,  Mr.  Thomas  Desmond, 
Mr.  John  Grimes,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connor,  Mrs. 
Mary  Wolf,  Mr.  Theodore  Kennedy,  Mrs. 
Marie  Nemoth,  Mr.  Henry  Buss,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  Mr.  William 
Peters,  Mr.  John  Brennon,  Mr.  Francis  Hasting, 
Mr.  Thomas  Knight,  Mrs.  Mary  Ryan,  Miss 
Eliza  Ryan,  Mr.  Joseph  Schneider,  and  Mr. 
P.  E.  White. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 
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The  Lesson. 


BY    A.   F.   D. 


(@)IFE  was  a  goal  but  to  be  won; 

I  ran  released  and  fleet; 
But  ere  that  bitter  race  was  run, 

I   fell  on   wounded  feet. 

I   built  a   house   of  thatch   and  clay 
Where  seagulls  wheel  in  flight, 

Brief  empire  of  a  summer's  day 
That  waves  o'erthrew  by  night. 

I   sang   a  song   of  journeys   done, 
Of  happy,   home-bound  ships; 

From  a  wild  sea  at  set  of  sun 
Came  that  which  closed  my  lips. 

Where  is  the  prize   I  ran  to  win? 

Low  lies  my  strong-thatched  cot; 
My  happy  fishers  come  not  in, — 

The  ship  of  death   moves  not. 

Out  of  the  whirling  twilight  wind, 

Across  that  stormlit  sea, 
Far-flung,  entreating,  wounded,  kind, 

What  clear  cry  came  to   me? 

'I   am  the   Keeper  of  the  Goal, 

0  weak,  blind,  erring  one! 

I  chose  the  prize,   I  set  the  toll, 

1  made  your  feet  to  run. 

'Alone,  you  wrought  upon  the  sand 
A  thing  of  straw  and  staves, 

The   while   I   held   you  in  the   Hand 
That  looses  wind   and   waves. 

'I  am  Life;    I  am   Death; 

I  poise  the  night  and  day; 
Son,   ere  you  tune  your  little   breath, 

Uplift  your  voice  to  pray." 


Suffering  in  the  Light  of  Faith. 


BY    THE    REV.  H.  G.  HUGHES. 


i  HEN  pain  and  trouble  and  suffer- 
ing come,  as  they  come  to  all  of 
us,  even  Christians  are  tempted 
to  cry  out  upon  God  for  allowing 
it;  or,  if  they  do  not  actually  complain 
of  God,  they  will  often  ask,  Why  must 
I  suffer?  Why  are  pain  and  suffering 
allowed  by  God?  Why  is  there  so  much 
suffering  and  so  much  misery  in  the 
world  ? 

Especially  are  people  tempted  in  this 
way  and  their  faith  put  to  a  trial  on  the 
occurrence  of  great  catastrophes,  in  which 
perhaps  hundreds  or  thousands  of  good 
and  pious  people  perish,  as  in  an  earth- 
quake, or  a  great  shipwreck  like  that  of 
the  "Titanic,"  or  some  terrible  accident 
like  the  fire  at  the  Charity  Bazaar  in 
Paris  some  years  ago,  in  which  there 
died,  by  a  most  terrible  death,  a  number 
of  good  Catholics  actually  engaged  in 
working  for  the  cause  of  Catholic  charity. 
Why  does  God  let  these  things  happen, 
people  ask,  since  He  is  a  good  and  loving 
God,  our  Father?  And  evil  and  unbelieving 
men  take  occasion  of  these  things  to 
blaspheme,  and  say  that  there  can  not 
be  a  God;  for  if  there  were,  He  would 
not  let  such  things  be.  I  think  many 
people  are  asking  this  kind  of  question 
now — Why  does  God  allow  this  dreadful 
war  in  which  so  many  who  are  innocent 
are  suffering  so  terribly? 

We  have  to  be  very  careful  in  answering 
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such  questions  as  these  about  pain  and 
suffering,  and  about  the  great  woes  and 
catastrophes  that  come  upon  large  numbers 
of  mankind  from  time  to  time.  We  must 
be  very  careful  how  we  answer  such 
questions  in  our  own  minds;  and  very 
careful  indeed  how  we  answer  them,  if 
we  are  called  upon  to  answer  them,  for 
others.  There  are  mistakes  that  we  must 
avoid  making,  and  precautions  that  we 
must  take,  before  we  venture  to  discuss 
even  with  ourselves  this  problem  of  pain 
and  suffering  and  human  misery.  I  do 
not  say  it  is  wrong  ever  to  think  of  these 
things,  and  to  ask  reverently  what  it  is 
right  to  think  about  them.  It  would  be 
a  grand  thing  if  we  could  always  dismiss 
the  problem  of  suffering  from  our  minds 
with  a  simple  act  of  trust  in  God's  Prov- 
idence. But  that  is  sometimes  not  possible. 
The  trial  of  our  faith  will  arise;  the 
question  of  human  misery  and  suffering 
sometimes,  as  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
will  force  itself  upon  us;  and  this  very 
trial  of  our  faith  is  permitted  by  God  for 
our  greater  merit  and  reward.  But,  as 
I  said,  when  this  question  forces  itself 
upon  us,  there  are  certain  mistakes  to 
be  avoided,  and  certain  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  be  observed. 

I  will  consider  the  precautions  first.  To 
begin  with,  we  must  summon  to  our  aid 
the  strong  motives  we  have  for  faith 
and  trust  in  God's  love  and  goodness.  We 
must  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things  as 
well  as  at  the  dark  side;  and  at  the  bright 
side  much  more  than  the  dark.  We  must 
remember  that,  if  God  has  chosen  to 
leave  the  terrible  problem  of  evil,  which 
includes  pain  and  suffering,  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  dark,  He  has  brought  out 
into  the  bright  light  of  day  His  !ove, 
His  providence,  His  mercy  and  compas- 
sion, and  His  fatherly  care  for  us.  If 
at  times  the  clouds  of  perplexity — per- 
plexity caused  in  our  minds  by  the  prob- 
lem of  suffering- — overshadow  our  sky, 
there  shines  always,  steady  and  brilliant 
behind,  edging  the  very  clouds  themselves 
with  light,  the  sun  of  the  revelation  of 


God's  everlasting  love  for  us  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord. 

Before,  then,  you  let  the  problem  of 
evil,  of  sin  itself,  of  pain  and  suffering 
overwhelm  you,  think  of  the  love  of  God 
in  Jesus.  No  evil,  no  sin,  no  suffering,  no 
misery,  no  catastrophe,  no  wars  nor 
plagues  nor  famines,  no  sudden  and  violent 
deaths,  no  cruelties  of  men  to  one  another, 
can  alter  the  fact  that  God  so  loved  the 
world  as  to  send  His  only-begotten  Son, 
that  all  who  believe  in  Him  shall  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  Think 
of  all  that  God  has  done  for  us  in  Jesus, — 
how  He  has  given  Him  to  be  our  Saviour; 
has  given  us  His  Church,  in  which  we 
have  Jesus  for  our  very  own, — in  which 
we  have  the  means  of  grace  and  the  gift 
of  everlasting  life. 

There  is  another  bright  aspect  of  things, 
a  proof  of  the  fatherly  love  and  goodness 
of  God.  Not  only  should  we  thankfully 
remember  His  dealings  with  us  in  the 
supernatural  order  of  grace  and  salvation, 
but  we  must  acknowledge,  we  can  not 
but  acknowledge,  His  goodness  and  His 
providence — His  abundant  goodness  and 
most  faithful  providence — in  the  things 
of  this  life.  He  maketh  His  sun  to  shine 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust;  He  sends 
refreshing  rain  from  the  skies;  He  gives 
us  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  season. 
The  day  and  night,  the  seasons  of  the 
year  come  in  their  Border;  the  earth  is 
upheld  in  her  course;  the  sun  is  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  pursue 
their  way;  and  all  by  His  appointment, 
all  with  constant  beneficent  effect  upon 
our  daily  life  on  earth.  Despite  all  evil 
and  suffering,  Nature  itself  shows  us  so 
much  of  beauty,  of  good,  of  beneficence 
that  we  can  learn  from  her  that  her  Maker 
is  good  and  loving. 

So,  then,  to  think,  not  only  with  profit 
but  even  with  safety,  of  the  problem  of 
evil  and  of  suffering,  we  must  hold  to 
our  faith  and  trust  in  God's  goodness  and 
love;  we  must  look  steadily  at  these  clear 
proofs  and  manifestations  of  that  goodness 
and  that  love.  God  says  to  us:  Here  are 
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clear  proofs  of  My  love,  clear  proofs  of 
My  goodness  and  merciful  designs  for 
you.  I  hide  from  you  largely  the  place 
that  pain  and  suffering  have  in  My 
great  plan;  I  do  not  reveal  the  mystery 
of  evil;  but  I  have  shown  you  My  love, 
and  you  can  trust  Me  for  the  rest. 

Then  there  are  mistakes  that  we  must 
avoid.  We  must  avoid  the  presumption 
of  imagining  that  human  reason  can  find 
a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of 
suffering, — a  full  answer  to  the  anxious 
questionings  of  suffering  hearts.  Even 
Revelation  itself  has  withheld  the  full 
and  complete  explanation  of  evil  and 
misery.  We  must  not  rebel  against  this; 
we  must  not  seek  to  pry  into  the  secret 
counsels  of  God,  or  want  to  know  more 
than  He  is  pleased  to  tell  us.  If  it  were 
good  for  us  to  know  more,  He  would 
have  told  us  more.  He  has  told  us  this: 
that  the  trial  of  our  faith  in  this  matter — 
and,  indeed,  it  is  a  trial — is  for  our  eternal 
good.  Says  the  Apostle  St.  Paul:  "We 
glory  in  tribulations,  knowing  that  tribu- 
lation worketh  patience;  and  patience 
trial,  and  trial  hope."  (Rom.,  v,  3,  4.) 
And  St.  Peter  writes:  "You  shall  greatly 
rejoice  (hereafter),  if  now  you  must  be 
for  a  little  time  made  sorrowful  in  divers 
temptations ;  that  the  trial  of  your  faith — 
much  more  precious  than  gold  which  is 
tried  by  the  fire — may  be  found  unto 
praise  and  glory  and  honor  at  the  appear- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ."  (I.  Pet.,  i,  6,  7.) 

Most  pleasing. to  God,  most  perfective 
of  our  souls  and  of  a  true  Christian 
character — the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
martyrs  and  confessors — are  unswerving 
trust  in  God  and  the  patience  that  comes 
from  this  in  all  trials.  The  heavier  the 
trial,  the  greater  our  merit  for  eternity, 
and  the  greater  the  honor  we  give  to  God 
by  our  childlike  trust. 

Another  and  a  common  mistake  is  to 
make  God  responsible  for  evils  and  catas- 
trophes in  a  way  in  which  He  is  not 
responsible.  People  talk  as  if  God  made 
this  war,  or  as  if  a  thing  like  the  Paris 
Bazaar  disaster  were  due  to  His  direct 


action.  It  is  true  that  He  permits  these 
things,  and  He  has  a  good  reason.  That 
reason  we  do  not  always  know;  we  must 
confess  ignorance.  Some  good,  some 
beauty,  some  use  in  the  vast  divine  plan 
of  things  is  brought  by  God  out  of  such 
happenings,  dreadful  as  they  seem.  Again, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  dogmatize  about  such 
things  and  say  that  God  brought  them 
about  as  a  direct  punishment  of  sin, 
especially  the  sins  of  these  or  those 
individuals.  We  have  no  right  to  say 
that.  We  want  very  clear  and  positive 
proof  that  such  things  are  what  is  called 
a  judgment.  The  fact  is  that  God  has 
constituted  this  great  universe  according 
to  certain  natural  laws,  and  He  usually 
lets  those  laws  take  their  course.  If  men 
do  certain  things,  certain  results  will  follow. 
Carelessness  will  bring  about  a  railway 
accident;  an  uncharted  rock  will  sink  a 
ship;  pride,  ambition,  greed,  race-hatred 
will  cause  wars.  To  ask  that  God,  by 
miraculous  interventions,  should  be  con- 
stantly interfering  with  the  natural  laws 
which  operate  in  His  universe  is  to  ask 
what  we  have  no  right  to  ask.  To  ask 
why  the  universe  is  made  as  it  is,  is  to 
be  guilty  of  a  monstrously  unpardonable 
presumption. 

And  now,  let  us  go  back  to  the  consol- 
ing teachings  of  our  faith.  I  might  point 
out  a  hundred  beauties  that  come  from 
suffering,  that  make  themselves  known 
in  times  of  -  great  tribulation.  I  might 
speak  of  heroism,  of  compassion  and 
sympathy,  of  self-sacrifice  for  others,  of 
patient  endurance.  I  might  picture  the 
soldier  in  battle  saving  his  comrade  at 
the  risk  of  his  life;  of  nurses  and  doctors, 
of  priests  and  nuns  tending  the  wounded 
arid  the  dying.  I  might  enumerate  many 
a  virtue,  many  an  instance  of  nobility 
that  times  of  suffering  and  widespread 
calamity  bring  forth.  All  these  things 
show  us  that  there-  is  a  very  saving 
virtue  in  suffering;  and  we  may  perceive 
in  such  things  Almighty  God's  action, 
visibly,  as  it  were,  bringing  good  out  of 
pain  and  distress. 
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But  the  only  real  and  effectively  con- 
soling solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be 
found  in  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
Catholic  religion.  The  truth  is,  not  that 
this  world  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  pleasant 
place,  accompanied  by  certain  disad- 
vantages,— a  place  in  which  the  pleasure 
is  to  be  sought  after,  and  the  pain  regarded 
as  an  unhappy  and  annoying  accident; 
but  the  truth  is  that  the  world  is  a  place 
of  penance,  of  expiation, — of  salutary  and 
remedial  penance,  and  of  purifying  expi- 
ation; and  the  way  of  this  life  is  a  road 
hard  and  toilsome,  but  leading  to  the 
life  above,  where  sorrow  and  pain  shall 
be  no  more. 

This  life  is  not  our  real  life;  this  world 
is  not  our  lasting  home.  The  world  as 
it  is  is  not  what  God  made  it:  it  is  what 
men's  sins  have  mad^  it.  But  through 
•all  there  shines,  for  those  who  bow  before 
the  inscrutable  decrees  of  the  Almighty, 
who  accept  pain  and  trouble  with  humble 
resignation  and  unfaltering  faith  and 
confidence,  who  believe  the  teachings  of 
God  and  His  Church, — for  them  there 
shines  the  light  of  a  vast  hope,  a  sure  and 
certain  hope, — the  hope  of  a  new  life,  a 
new  and  restored  world, — the  hope  of 
heaven  and  of  the  glorious  life  to  come, 
where  those  who  have  sown  in  bitter  tears 
shall  reap  in  joy. 


Martha's  Daughter. 


BY    LUCILE    KLING. 


PETRARCH  observes  that  we  change 
language,  habits,  laws,  customs,  manners, 
but  not  vices,  not  diseases,  not  the 
symptoms  of  folly  and  madness:  they  are 
still  the  same.  And  as  a  river,  we  see, 
keeps  the  like  name  and  place,  but  not 
water,  yet  ever  runs,  our  times  and  per- 
sons alter,  vices  are  the  same,  and  ever  will 
be.  Look  how  nightingales  sang  of  old, 
cocks  crowed,  kine  lowed,  sheep  bleated, 
sparrows  chirped,  dogs  barked;  so  they  do 
still:  we  keep  our  madness  still,  play  the 
fool  still;  we  are  of  the  same  humors  and 
inclinations  as  our  predecessors  were;  you 
shall  find  us  all  alike,  much  as  one,  we 
and  our  sons,  and  so  shall  our  posterity 
continue  to  the  last. — Burton, 


[T^ftf)  RS.  MCNEIL,  plump  and  com- 
fortable, seated  on  the  east  porch 
beside  a  basket  piled  high  with 
mending,  nodded  and  smiled  at  the  priest 
who  had  opened  the  gate. 

"How  is  Martha's  Daughter  to-day?" 
he  asked,  returning  her  greeting.  "I'm 
going  over  to  see  Mrs.  Hollis'  Jimmie,  so 
I  can't  sit  down." 

"Mis'  Hollis'  Jimmie?"  Mrs.  McNeil 
rose,  her  crisp  gingham  skirt  billowing 
about  her,  and  she  started  into  the  house. 
"Just  wait  a  minute,  Father.  I've  got  a 
bottle  of  raspberry  shrub  you  can  take 
over.  You  can  tell  her  he'll  find  it  real 
coolin'  these  hot  days." 

"Martha's  Daughter — I  thought  she 
would  have,"  said  the  priest  softly,  as 
she  departed,  "God  bless  her!" 

When  he  had  gone,  the  bottle  of  rasp- 
berry shrub  stowed  away  in  one  capacious 
pocket,  the  girl  in  the  rocking  chair 
looked  up  and  asked  her  question  eagerly. 

"Martha's  Daughter?"  Mrs.  McNeil 
laughed  comfortably.  "Yes,  they  do  call 
me  that  consider'ble,  specially  Father 
Kelly.  It  all  begun  last  year,  the  time 
the  young  ladies  got  up  those  'retreats.' 
Molly  Ferguson  come  up  here  with 
Father — she's  a  sweet,  friendly  little 
thing, — and  I  was  settin'  on  this  very 
porch  restin'  after  gettin'  my  wash  out. 
Ten  o'clock  Monday  mornin'  it  was,  an' 
you  know  how  you  feel  after  you've 
done  a  big  wash, — all  steamy  an'  sort  of 
bedraggled  outside  and  pretty  empty  in? 
Well,  if  it  had  been  anybody  but  Molly 
with  Father  K.,  I'd  a  sent  'em  off  pretty 
short,  I  can  tell  you.  But  you  just  can't 
with  Molly,  someway.  'Mis'  McNeil,' 
says  she,  in  that  pretty,  pleadin'  way 
she  has,  'we  want  you  should  make  that 
retreat.  If  you  do,  every  other  woman 
in  the  Altar-and- Rosary  will.'  Not  that 
I'm  such  a  leader  as  all  that:  it's  just 
Molly's  way.  Retreats?  Oh,  I  forgot  you 
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didn't  know,  not  bein'  a  Catholic!  Why, 
you  go  off  to  a  convent  for  four  or  five 
days,  an'  you  just  sort  of  go  over  your 
life,  same  as  I  do  when  I  plan  my 
preservin'.  So  many  glasses  of  grape  jell 
lasted  so  long  last  winter;  got  to  have 
more  this  time;  that  means  so  many 
pounds  of  sugar  an'  baskets  of  grapes. 
Well,  you  go  through  your  life  that  way; 
sort  o'  see  what  you'd  ought  to  be  doin' 
and  what  you  ain't  done;  if  you're  agoin' 
to  treat  God  an'  your  neighbors  the  way 
you  should.  An'  the  priest  that  gives  the 
retreat,  he  helps  you  all  he  can.  You  make 
your  plans  an'  some  good  resolutions.  It 
certainly  does  you  good;  like  a  spring 
house  cleanin'  of  your  soul. 

"Well,'  says  Molly,  'we  want  you 
should  make  it.  Us  young  ladies  is  awful 
anxious  to  have  it  a  success.' 

"An*  I'd  just  got  through  that  wash 
an'  cleaned  house  the  week  before;  an' 
I  knew  I  had  a  Confirmation  dress  to 
make  for  El'nor  the  next  week.  So  I  just 
looked  at  her  an'  says,  pretty  short: 

'"Who  do  you  s'pose  would  keep  my 
house  an'  look  after  the  children  while 
I  went  retreatin'  around  the  country? 
You  just  wait  till  you're  married,  Molly 
Ferguson,  an'  got  five  o'  your  own  to 
take  care  of.' 

' '  But  couldn't  Helen'  (she's  my  oldest, 
you  know),  —  'couldn't  Helen  take  care 
of  'em?'  says  Molly. 

"'No,'  says  I,  'Helen  couldn't.  She 
ain't  out  o'  the  academy  till  next  spring; 
an'  even  then  she  won't  be  responsible 
enough.  An'  I've  got  to  make  El'nor's 
dress  for  Confirmation,  an'  put  up  the 
screens,  an'  see  that  Frankie  passes  his 
examinations,  an'  get  them  sweet-peas 
wired,  an'  head  off  the  white  hen  from 
settin',  an'  start  my  strawberry  preservin', 
an'  make  sugar  cookies  for  Leo,  an' 
doughnuts  for  his  father,  an'  gingerbread 
for  somebody  else.  An',  what's  more,  I 
never  was  no  hand  for  meditatin'  even 
when  I  was  a  girl  in  school;  an'  if  you 
think  you  can  meditate  when  every  other 
minute  you're  wonderin'  what  the  baby's 


into  now,  or  if  the  biscuits  has  burned, 
you're  welcome  to  try  it,  —  I  shan't 
though.' 

"An'  then  I  stopped,  all  out  o'  breath. 

"Father  Kelly  he  just  leaned  back  an' 
laughed  an'  laughed.  Not  disagree'ble, 
you  know, — just  a  nice,  understandin' 
laugh.  So  pretty  soon  I  was  laughin',  too. 

' '  All  the  same,  Father,  that's  the  way 
I  feel,'  says  I. 

''You  are  one  of  Martha's  Daughters, 
ain't  you?'  says  he. 

"You  mean  Martha  in  the  Bible?' 
says  I,  kinda  sharp,  —  'the  Martha  that 
was  "careful  about  many  things"?  Well, 
let  me  tell  you,  Father,  a  married  woman 
has  to  be.  If  she  wasn't,  her  house  would 
go  to  rack  an'  ruin;  an'  her  family,  too. 
An'  my  sympathies  has  always  been  with 
Martha;  Mary  didn't  show  much  con- 
sideration, seems  to  me.' 

"Father  Kelly  give  me  a  look  then. 
'You  don't  mean  it  quite  that  way,'  says 
he.  'You  know  Our  Lord  was  rebukin' 
Martha's  worryin'  over  her  dinner,  and 
thinkin'  He  cared  more  for  it  than  to 
talk  to  her.  An'  you  don't  want  to 
forget  that  when  it  says  a  little  further 
along,  '  Now,  Jesus  loved  Martha,  and 
Mary,  her  sister,'  it  mentions  Martha 
first.  What  Our  Lord  wanted  was  that 
Martha  should  stop  frettin'  for  fear  the 
biscuits  would  burn,  and  pay  a  little 
'tenshun  to  'the  one  thing  necessary.' 

"'All  the  same,'  says  I,  stubborn  as 
you  please,  '  I  shan't  make  no  retreat, 
an'  there's  an  end  of  it!' 

"Well,  they  hadn't  more  than  gone 
when  over  cross-lots  come  little  Marietta 
Veronica  Farrington.  Mis'  Farrington  had 
been  dead  a  year  an'  a  month,  an'  I 
declare  I  know  she  turned  over  in  her 
grave  that  mornin',  Marietta  was  such  a 
sight.  She's  the  palest,  pimpinest  little 
thing  ever  was,  anyway;  an'  that  day  her 
hair  was  stragglin'  all  down  her  back, 
an'  her  dirty  little  petticoat  showed  below 
her  torn  dress,  an'  one  stocking  was  down 
over  the  top  of  her  shoe;  an'  her  face 
was  as  white  as  skim  milk. 
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'"For  the  land's  sake,  Marietta  Veron- 
ica,' says  I,  'fasten  up  that  stockin'!' 

"Marietta  just  looked  at  me.  'It's 
busted,'  she  says,  an'  went  on  without 
takin'  breath;  an'  her  poor  little  eyes 
bulgin'  out  of  her  head,  she  was  that 
scairt.  'Mis'  McNeil,'  says  she,  'won't 
you  come  over  to  our  house,  please,  right 
now?  I'm  'fraid  something  dreadful's  goin' 
to  happen.  My  papa's  walked  up  an' 
down,  up  an'  down  all  night;  an'  Hughie, 
he's  cleanin'  his  revolver;  an'  Ingeborg's 
gone,  an'  we  ain't  had  no  breakfas — ' 

"I  got  on  my  feet  then,  an'  got  a  pin 
an'  fixed  her  stockin'.  Then  I  grabbed 
up  the  baby  an'  put  him  an'  his  sand  bucket 
an'  shovel  right  over  the  fence  into  Mis' 
O'Farrell's  backyard. 

"You  'tend  to  him,'  I  calls;  'an'  stop 
Frankie  an'  El'nor  on  their  way  home  an' 
give  'em  some  dinner,  if  you  will.  I  got  to 
go  over  to  Judge  Farrington's  right  off.' 

"I  knew  Mis'  O'Farrell  would:  she's 
the  salt  o'  the  earth.  An'  before  she  got 
her  mouth  open  to  answer,  I  was  halfway 
home  with  Marietta,  an'  gettin'  the  rest 
of  her  story  out  of  her  a  piece  at  a  time. 

"Hughie  (that's  her  brother)  hadn!t 
been  home  at  all  the  night  before. 
Seventeen  he  was,  an'  not  to  say  wild, — 
just  curious  an'  high-spirited,  the  kind 
that's  got  to  touch  the  stove  to  see  if 
it's  hot.  You'll  know  when  you  get  a  boy 
of  your  own,  my  dear.  An'  when  the 
Judge  finally  found  him  an'  brought  him 
home,  both  of  'em  was  lookin'  like  thunder- 
'clouds.  Marietta  heard  something  about 
killin'  an'  everlastin'  disgrace,  an'  that 
was  all;  but  I  could  guess  pretty  near 
where  Hughie  had  been.  There's  a  pool- 
hall  down  street  a  ways,  that  ain't  any 
too  respectable;  an'  the  police  around 
there  get  a  spasm  o'  morality  every  once 
in  a  while,  an'  raid  it.  I  knew  they'd 
done  it  the  night  before,  an'  I  could 
surmise  that  that  boy  had  been  down 
there  Seein'  if  the  stove  was  hot. 

"Now,  the  Judge  is  a  good  Catholic, 
but  he's  one  of  these  proud  men  that's 
harder'n  rock  with  their  own,  an'  his 


wife's  death  hadn't  helped  him  any.  An' 
when  Marietta  told  me  that  Ingeborg,  the 
kitchen  girl,  had  up  an'  gone  that  mornin' 
without  gettin'  him  so  much  as  a  cup  of 
coffee,  I  knew  just  about  the  mood  he'd 
be  in. 

"Well,  I  give  Marietta  some  milk  and 
crackers  in  the  kitchen,  an'  sent  her  right 
back  cross-lots  after  the  pan  of  ginger- 
bread I'd  made  for  lunch. 

"My  dear,  such  a  lookin'  house  you 
never  saw!  If  that  lazy  girl  had  ever 
touched  a  broom  to  it,  I  don't  know  when 
it  was.  Every  dish  was  sticky,  the  silver 
spoons  was  in  the  garbage  can,  the  milk 
pitcher  was  so  sour  you  could  smell  it 
way  out  on  the  porch;  an'  flies!  My 
land!  you  could  hardly  breathe  they  was 
so  thick.  I  could  hear  the  Judge  pacing 
up  an'  down  the  library,  but  of  Hughie 
there  wasn't  a  sign.  Locked  in  his  room, 
he  was,  an'  still  as  the  grave. 

"Now,  maybe  you  know — but,  not  bein' 
married,  I  'spose  you  don't — there  ain't 
a  thing  that'll  set  a  family  snarlin'  at 
each  other  quicker  than  a  dirty  house  an' 
poor  food;  an'  when  I  went  through  that 
pantry  I  didn't  need  no  one  to  tell  me 
that  they  hadn't  had  a  decent  meal  in 
that  house  since  Ingeborg  had  been  there. 
There's  a  plain,  old-fashioned  name  used 
to  be  give  that  kind  of  women.  It  ain't 
han'some,  but  its  truthful.  We  used  to 
call  'em  'sluts.'  An'  that's  what  Ingeborg 
was.  There's  only  one  thing  worse,  to 
my  mind,  an'  that's  the  pizen  neat  kind. 
The  Judge's  oldest  sister  was  like  that, — - 
her  that  kept  the  house  the  first  six  months 
after  Mis'  Farrington  died.  So,  all  in 
all,  I  didn't  wonder  that  Hughie  an'  his 
father  was  quarrelin'  like  Kilkenny  cats. 

"Says  I  to  myself:  'Here's  where  they 
need  Martha's  Daughters,  every  last  one 
of  'em.'  An'  I  rolls  up  my  sleeves  an' 
jumps  in. 

"The  coffee  I  sent  them  men  folks  come 
back  without  bein'  tasted,  but  do  you 
think  that  phased  me?  Not  much!  I 
cleaned  the  kitchen  enough  so  I  could 
turn  round  without  stickin'  to  anything; 
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then  I  took  Marietta  Veronica  an'  got 
out  clean  clothes  for  her,  an'  packed  her 
off  to  take  a  bath.  An'  let  me  tell  you  I 
never-  prayed  harder  in  my  life  than  I 
did  all  the  time  I  was  mendin'  that  child's 
little  stockings.  '  Dear  Lord,'  I  kept 
say  in',  'show  me  something  to  do  quick 
before  the  Judge  sends  that  poor,  head- 
strong boy  off  to  his  ruin !  Show  me  some- 
thing to  do!  Blessed  Mother,  help  me!' 

"It  come  to  me  while  I. was  out  in  the 
hen-yard  killin'  a  couple  o'  frys,  though 
I  didn't  dream  the  Lord  had  answered 
my  prayer.  I  just  thought  I  was  plannin' 
dinner.  Just  come  into  my  mind  like 
that:  'I'll  make  a  lemon  pie.'  Mis' 
Farrington  an'  me,  we  used  to  be  pretty 
near  neck  an'  neck  in  the  lemon  pie  race, 
so  I  .knew  the  family  liked  'em.  An'  I 
hustled  right  in  and  went  after  it — an' 
I  made  a  plate  of  tarts,  too,  while  I  was 
about  it.  '  Marietta  Veronica '11  like  those,' 
says  I.  Poor  little  Marietta  Veronica! 
If  anybcdy'd  thought  of  what  she  liked 
an'  didn't  like  since  her  mother  died,  the 
child  certainly  didn't  show  it. 

"I  set  the  back  stair  open,  so  the 
smell  would  stir  Hughie  up  a  little;  an' 
while  the  pie  Was  bakin'  I  give  the  dinin' 
room  a  lick  here  and  there.  Hughie  heard 
my  broom  agoin',  an'  pretty  soon  down 
he  come.  I  never  saw  anything  in  trousers 
yet  that  wasn't  curiouser'n  a  cat,  anyway. 

"'Oh!'  says  he,  kinda  startled.  'Beg 
pardon,  Mis'  McNeil!  I  thought  it  was 
that  she-devil  come  back  again.' 

"'Hughie,'  says  I,  'that's  no  name  to 
call  your  aunt.  There's  some  tarts  in 
the  kitchen  your  little  sister'll  make 
herself  sick  on  if  you  don't  go  an'  help 
her  eat  'em.'  An'  I  went  on  sweepin'. 

"He  looked  kind  o'  superior  for  a 
minute,  an'  made  believe  he'd  come  after 
something  or  other;  but  when  he  saw  I 
wasn't  noticin'  him,  he  sidled  over  toward 
the  kitchen  door,  an'  after  a  little  I  heard 
it  squeak.  Poor  boy!  His  face  was 
haggard  with  the  tears  he  wouldn't  let 
come;  an'  if  there's  any  tears  in  the 
world  that'll  turn  the  heart  bitter  an' 


old  an'  hard,  it's  the  tears  a  boy  is 
ashamed  to  shed  for  fear  somebody'll 
think  he  ain't  a  man. 

"I  let  'em  alone  a  while,  for  I  knew 
Marietta  Veronica  was  out  there  in  a 
clean  dress  and  fresh  hair-ribbons.  An', 
anyway,  I  wanted  that  dinin'  room  to 
look  halfway  decent.  When  I  did  go  out 
at  last  they  was  sittin'  on  the  table 
finishin'  off  the  crumbs,  and  Hughie 'd 
stopped  lookin'  superior  long  enough  to 
lick  the  jelly  off  his  fingers  like  a  ten-year- 
old.  Marietta  give  me  one  of  her  shy  little 
smiles  as  she  slid  down  an'  went  off  to 
feed  her  kitten.,  I  went  ahead  mixin'  a 
pan  of  biscuits,— -not  ignorin'  him,  you 
know,  but  just  bein'  too  busy  to  see  how 
embarrassed  he  was.  He  swung  his  feet 
a  minute  an*  then  he  began: 

"'You  used  to  be  my  mother's  friend, 
Mis'  McNeil,  an'  I  want  you  should  know 
the  straight  of  this.  I  honor  her  memory 
every  bit  as  much  as  he  does;  but  there's 
some  things  no  fellow  can  bear,  an'  this 
house  has  been  one  of  'em  this  last  year. 
First  it  was  my  aunt,  an'  she  was  so 
clean  she  couldn't  stand  to  have  me 
underfoot.  Then  it  was  Ingeborg.  You 
saw  what  she  made  of  it.  A  fellow  has 
to  go  somewhere.  So — I  got  to  goin' 
down  there.' 

"I  didn't,  so  to  say,  answer  him, — just 
agreed  with  him  enough  to  keep  him 
talkin'  an'  kept  right  on  at  my  work. 
But  I  could  see  out  o'  the  tail  of  my  eye 
he  was  gettin'  real  interested  in  that 
fried  chicken. 

"I  know  you  think  I'm  a  tough  kid,' 
says  he,  'but  I'm  not.-  I  never  drunk 
more'n  a  glass  or  two  of  beer,  an'  the 
bunch  of  us  only  just  played  a  little 
poker  for  fun.  It  ain't  such  a  bad  place, 
Mis'  McNeil, — honest,  it  ain't.  But  he 
won't  believe  that,  so  I'm  goin'  away. 
If  I'm  such  a  disgrace  to  her  name  an' 
her  memory,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is 
to  get  out.'  His  voice  kept  gettin'  bitterer 
an'  bitterer,  -an'  just  there  it  broke.  By 
an'  by  he  stood  up  an'  kind  of  squared 
his  shoulders.  'I'll  never  speak  to  him 
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again,'  he  says;  'but  I  wanted  you  to 
know;  an'  —  an'  I  wish  you'd  explain  it 
to  Marietta  Veronica  when  she's  old 
enough  to  understand.'  An'  with  that 
he  stalks  off  upstairs. 

"'These  chickens'll  be  ready  in  half 
an  hour  or  so!'  I  calls  after  him.  'I'll 
send  Marietta  up  to  tell  you  when.' 

"Did  he  come  down?  Well,  I  should 
say  he  did;  an'  the  Judge,  too,  after 
Marietta  Veronica' d  tapped  on  his  door 
a  couple  o'  times  an'  told  him  real  plain: 
'Mis'  McNeil  says  please  come  to  dinner.' 

"But,  my  dear,  that  was  the  queerest 
meal  I  ever  set  down  tp  in  all  my  life. 
First  off  the  Judge  come  marchin'  in,  with 
his  face  like  the  granite  tombstun  on  his 
wife's  grave. 

"'Don't  expect  me  to  speak  to  Hugh, 
Mis'  McNeil,'  says  he,  with  Hughie 
standin'  right  there.  '  He's  forgotten  what 
he  owes  his  mother's  memory,  an'  he's 
bound  to  drag  the  name  she  gave  him  in 
the  dust.  He'll  not  stay  under  this  roof 
while  he  does  it.' 

"Hughie  turned  white  an'  his  mouth 
hardened.  He's  his  father's  own  son.  An' 
neither  of  'em  would  look  at  the  other; 
an',  naturally,  neither  one  had  much  to 
say  to  me  or  Marietta  Veronica;  so  you 
can  guess  things  was  kind  o'  stiffish  until 
everyone  was  served.  But  they  ate, — 
oh,  yes,  they  ate  that  chicken  and  biscuit 
fast  enough!  I'm  a  good  cook,  if  I  do  say 
it;  an'  I  guess  it  had  been  so  long  since 
they'd  ate  a  decent  meal  that  they'd  sort 
of  accumulated  an  appetite.  An'  by  the 
time  the  Judge  had  helped  Hughie  twice 
to  chicken  an'  eaten  five  biscuits  himself, 
his  face  wasn't  quite  so  hard-lookin'. 

"Then  I  brought  in  the  pie.  It  did 
look  pretty  nice,  I  can  tell  you,  with 
the  meringue  all  heaped  up  in  little  crispy 
golden-brown  hills.  I  cut  into  it,  an' 
put  a  good,  generous  piece  on  the  Judge's 
plate.  You  know  how  a  real  lemon  pie 
looks  when  you  cut  it?  I  dunno  as  there's 
anything  more  appetizin'. 

"Marietta  Veronica's  eyes  had  kept 
gettin'  bigger  an'  bigger,  an'  when  she  set 


her  father's  plate  down  in  front  of  him, 
she  give  the  most  heartfelt  sigh  you  ever 
heard.  'Oh,'  she  says,  'I  wish  I  wras 
twins, — one  for  lemon  pie  an'  one  for 
biscuit  an'  gravy!' 

"We  all  laughed.  You  couldn't  a 
helped  it  if  you'd  been  a  corpse  at  a 
funeral.  An'  the  Judge  looked  across  at 
me  and  said,  as  polite  as  you  please: 
'It  z's  a  fine  pie,  Mis'  McNeil,  —  an'  a 
fine  dinner.  We  are  indebted  to  you.' 

" '  Mother  was  always  makin'  lemon  pies,' 
went  on  Marietta.  '  'Member,  Hughie, 
she  used  to  make  us  little  ones,  when  we 
was  babies.  'Member?'  (She  took  another 
big  mouthful.)  'She  made  one  just  the 
week  before  she  died.  It  tasted  just  like 
this,  didn't  it, — didn't  it,  Hughie?' 

"An'  that  was  just  the  drop  too  much 
for  Hughie.  He  kind  o'  choked,  an'  then 
jumped  up  so  quick  he  tipped  his  chair 
over.  'Mis'  McNeil!'  he  says.  'Father! 
I — I — oh!'  An'  he  put  his  arm  over  his 
face  an'  bolted  out  o'  the  room. 

"His  father's  mouth  was  workin'  now 
an'  his  eyes  kind  o'  misty.  'You'll  excuse 
me,  I  know,'  he  says,  an'  up  he  gets.  'I 
guess  I've  been  too  hard  on  the  boy.  His 
mother —  An'  with  that  he  goes  after 
Hughie. 

"A  little  thing?  Well,  yes,  mebbe  so, 
my  dear!  Lemon  pie  does  seem  kind  of 
ordinary  to  switch  things  'round  like  that. 
But  it  ain't  angels  with  flamin'  swords 
that's  appearin'  to  bar  most  of  us  out  o' 
the  wrong  path:  it's  just  such  common, 
everyday  things  as  that.  If  we  get  to 
lookin'  for  angels,  we're  liable  to  go  astray. 
You  remember  what -the  Bible  says  about 
the  weak  things  of  this  world  confoundin' 
the  strong  things? 

"Well,  Hughie  an'  his  father  settled  it 
in  the  library,  Farrmgton  fashion;  an' 
man  fashion  too,  for  that  matter,— a 
hand-shake  or  two  an'  not  many  words. 
When  they  come  out,  the  Judge's  hand  was 
on  Hughie' s  shoulder,  an'  the  way  he 
looked  at  him  just  choked  me  right  up, 
it  had  so  much  motheriness  mixed  up  with 
a  man's  pride.  I  was  thankful  to  be 
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puttin*  dishes  away  in  the  pantry,  where 
I  could  wipe  my  eyes  on  my  apron  without 
their  seein'  me. 

"The  retreat?  Yes,  I  did  get  to  make 
it.  You  see,  when  the  Judge's  youngest 
sister  come — the  widow  with  the  two  little 
boys  you  was  talkin'  to  this  mornin', — 
she  an'  he  just  insisted  that  my  folks 
come  over  there  to  meals  while  I  took  a 
vacation.  It  didn't  come  till  the  last 
of  July,  anyhow,  so  I  had  the  worst  of  the 
summer's  work  out  of  the  way.  An'  the 
Sisters  let  me  bring  the  baby  with  me; 
one  of  the  young  ladies  that's  a  kinder- 
gartner  agreed  to  tend  him  an'  four  or 
five  others  their  mas  couldn't  leave.  An' 
when  Father  Kelly  heard  about  the 
lemon  pie  business — an'  he  generally  does 
hear  things  about  his  people — what  do 
you  'spose  he  said?  That  he  was  glad  his 
parish  had  one  o'  Martha's  Daughters 
that  took  right  after  her  mother, — the 
kind  that  could  work  an'  pray  both.  An' 
that  made  me  feel  pretty  good." 


The  Consolations  of  Bigotry. 


Three  Lilies. 


BY    MAGDALEN    ROCK. 


white  lilies  grew  together 
In  a  sheltered  garden  bed, 
In  the  pleasant  summer  weather, 
'Mid  the  roses  white   and  red. 

And  around  them  fluttered  daily 
Butterflies   and   honeybees; 

And  above  them  song   birds   gaily 
Wove  their  simple  harmonies, 

'Mid  a  scene  of  mirth  and  splendor, 

In   a  hand   as  lily  fair, 
One   white   blossom   tall   and   slender 

Faded  in  the   ballroom's  glare. 

And  one  flower  of  the  number 
Pr-oqped  upon  a  maiden's  breast, 

As  she  lay  in  endless  slumber, 
With  her  folded  hands  at  rest. 

And  the  last  one  faded  slowly, 
Breathing  fragrance  o'er  and  o'er, 

Where,   in  silence  deep  and  holy, 
Worshippers  their  God  a.dors, 


BY'  T.   J.   BRENNAN,    S.  T.  I,. 


HEN  I  speak  of  the  consolations 
Bigotry,  I  do  not  mean  the 
consolations  of  the  bigot,  but 
rather  of  those  against  whom  the  bigotry 
is  directed.  Of  course,  the  bigot  also  has 
his  consolations,  otherwise  the  species 
would  be  extinct  long  ago.  He  has  the 
consolation  of  indulging  in  a  perpetual 
frenzy,  which,  like  the  hum  of  a  motor 
engine,  fills  an  otherwise  vacant  mind 
with  a  substitute  for  thought.  He  has 
the  joy  of  an  unending  guerrilla  warfare, 
wherein,  though  the  captures  seldom  pay 
for  the  ammunition  expended,  yet  there 
is  always  "something  doing."  He  has  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  that  by  casting  his 
brother  out  of  the  synagogue  he  doth  a 
service  to  God.  As  to  the  sincerity  of 
this  third  consolation  I  shall  politely 
refrain  from  inquiring.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  violent  antics  of  many  bigots 
are  done,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul, 
"ignorantly  in  their  belief."  I  shall  add 
one  other  consolation  —  namely,  that 
bigotry  being  as  a  general  rule  a  family 
heirloom,  the  heirs  feel  the  consciousness 
of  discharging  a  debt  to  worthy  ancestors 
and  of  being  the  means  of  transmitting 
the  precious  treasure  a  generation  further. 
With  this  brief  resume  of  the  consolations 
of  the  bigot,  we  shall  pass  to  those  of  the 
bigot's  victims. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  in 
leaving  the  bigots,  we  also  leave  the 
consolations;  for  we  find  ourselves  imme- 
diately in  the  ranks  of  the  persecuted, — 
of  those  wrhose  fathers  were  beaten  with 
whips,  and  wrho  themselves  are  being 
beaten  with  scorpions;  of  those  who_  eat 
their  bread  amidst  mockery,  and  who 
even  in  their  sleep  have  a  latent  fear  that 
the  enemy  is  abroad  ever  sowing  cockle 
among  the  wheat.  You  may  ask  me, 
where  is  the  consolation?  You  may  point 
to  the  bigots  and  say  with  holy  Job, 
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"Why  then,  do  the  wicked  live,  are 
they  advanced,  and  strengthened  with 
riches?  .  .  .  Their  houses  are  secure  and 
peaceable,  and  the  rod  of  God  is  not  upon 
them.  .  .  .  Their  little  ones  go  out  like  a 
flock,  and  their  children  dance  and  play. 
They  take  the  timbrel  and  the  harp  and 
rejoice  at  the  sound  of  the  organ."  I  am 
prepared  to  hear  all  these  things  and  more, 
and  yet  I  say,  You  have  your  reward. 

And  the  first  reward  is  the  conscious- 
ness that,  in  being  the  objects  of  bigotry, 
we  are  made  like  unto  our  Divine  Master. 
Bigotry  pursued  Him  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  Herod  sought  His  life  as  a 
child;  the  Pharisees  tried  to  catch  Him 
in  His  speech;  the  priests  took  counsel 
against  Him.  Watched  by  spies  when  He 
sat  at  table;  surrounded  by  eavesdroppers 
and  scandal -mongers;  reported  to  the 
authorities  for  imaginary  violations  of  the 
la.w;  misrepresented  in  His  words  and 
works;  plied  with  sinister  questions  and 
temptations, — in  fact,  the  methods  of  the 
bigots  of  all  ages  were  crowded  into  that 
little  space  of  three  years.  They  owned 
the  governor,  the  priesthood,  the  soldiery, 
and  even  the  common  people.  Sometimes 
one,  sometimes  all  of  these  forces  were 
put  in  motion  against  the  Lord  and  against 
His  Christ,  and  manipulated  by  masters 
in  the  political  game.  Indeed,  if  I  were 
asked  to  name  a  manual  for  an  advanced 
course  in  Bigotry,  I  should  unhesitatingly 
suggest  the  New  Testament. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  selected  for 
the  gibe  or  the  sneer  or  the  unjust  accu- 
sation; when  the  leaders  of  the  bar  or 
the  army  or  the  pulpit  are  arrayed  against 
us;  when  our  words  are  distorted  and 
our  rights  denied;  when  we  are  clothed 
in  the  garment  of  mockery  and  made  the 
sport  of  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar, — 
then  we  can  claim  a  fellowship  with  no 
other  than  the  Son  of  God  Himself, — a 
fellowship,  of  course,  in  kind  but  not  in 
degree;  for  the  bigots  in  our  day  are 
only  following  afar  off  their  predecessors 
of  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  are 
but  clumsy  performers  in  an  art  wherein 


the  former  displayed  a  talent  amounting 
to  genius. 

Again,  let  us  take  another  consolation. 
Our  catechism  says  that  the  attributes  of 
the  Church  are  unity,  sanctity,  catholicity, 
and  apostolicity.  A  cursory  reading  of 
the  New  Testament  will  reveal  another 
attribute — namely,  that  the  True  Church 
must  be  the  object  of  bigotry.  I  shall 
prove  this  in  the  old  theological  way  from 
Scriptures  and  reason. 

The  New  Testament  represents  Our 
Lord  not  only  as  founding  the  Church, 
but  as  giving  indications  of  its  future 
history.  And  on  more  than  one  occasion 
He  clearly  implied  that  it  was  never  to 
expect  immunity  from  unjust  accusation 
and  unjust  aggression;  that  its  preachers 
would  have  to  fly  from  city  to  city;  that 
the  gates  of  hell  would  ever  be  trying 
to  prevail  against  it.  It  was  no  primrose 
path  He  pointed  out;  He  promised  neither 
plenty  nor  peace.  "They  will  put  you  out 
of  the  synagogues:  yea,  the  hour  cometh 
that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think 
that  he  doeth  a  service  to  God."  And, 
indeed,  we  have  an  early  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy.  St.  Paul,  writing 
to  the  Corinthians,  gives  them  a  few 
hints  of  what  the  Christians  had  to  put 
up  with;  and  his  description  reads  like 
a  report  from  some  out-of-the-way 
American  town  during  the  Know-Nothing 
regime.  "Not  many,"  he  says,  "are 
wise  according  to  the  flesh;  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble."  However,  the 
neighbors  single  them  out  for  annoyance: 
"We  are  reviled,  and  we  bless;  we  are 
persecuted,  and  we  suffer  it.  We  are 
blasphemed,  and  we  entreat.  We  are 
made  as  the  refuse  of  this  world,  the 
off  scouring  of  all  even  till  now." 

And  so  down  through  the  ages.  The 
bigots  are  but  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy:  "They  have  persecuted  Me: 
they  will  persecute  you  also."  They  know 
not  that  the  more  copiously  they  water 
the  soil  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs, 
the  more  abundant  will  be  the  harvest  of 
saints.  They  are  a  sign  unto  all  who 
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choose  to  learn  that  the  object  of  their 
attack  and  their  envy  is  the  city  not  built 
with  hands,  and  that  its  enduring  quality 
is  the  best  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 
Of  course  a  great  many  of  them  continue 
mud-slingers  to  the  end,  never  pausing 
to  ask  the  reason  for  their  hostility,  or 
its  effect  both  on  the  Church  and  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  however,  a 
great  number  both  among  themselves  and 
the  on-lookers  do  make  some  inquiries; 
and  instead  of  being  confirmed  in  their 
aggressiveness,  they  generally  finish  like 
St.  Paul,  by  becoming  all  things  to  all  men 
so  as  to  gain  all  to  the  Church  which  they 
once  persecuted  in  their  unbelief.  Bigots 
are  in  fact  one  of  our  best  advertisements. 
They  turn  the  eyes  of  the  public  in  our 
direction,  and  as  they  nearly  always 
assert  many  things  that  are  false,  the 
onlookers  very  often  end  by  disbelieving 
the  few  things  that  are  true.  Here  is  the 
testimony  of  one  of  them:  "It  was  abuse 
of  all  things  Catholic  that  aroused  within 
me  a  desire  to  learn  something  of  a 
religion  so  strongly  opposed  and  so 
roundly  abused."* 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  Scriptural 
proof  of  the  probability  of  bigotry,  I  shall 
now  turn  to  the  proof  from  reason.  The 
Church  is  a  society,  and  a  very  big  one 
at  that, — in  fact,  the  biggest  and  oldest 
in  the  world.  One  would  imagine  that  this 
would  win  her  the  love  and  the  admira- 
tion of  all.  But,  no;  there  are  certain 
aggravating  circumstances  which  the  world 
can  neither  understand  nor  tolerate.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Church  makes  certain 
claims  which  an  irritable  and  self-sufficient 
world  looks  on  as  impudent  assumptions. 
For  example,  she  claims  what  we  call 
authority,  that  is  to  say  the  right  to  teach 
and  to  rule.  Now,  this  being  an  age 
when  every  man  is  a  law  and  a  teacher 
unto  himself,  the  very  fact  of  the  existence 
of  a  society  claiming  to  monopolize  these 
two  functions  is  an  insult  to  the  spacious 
age  in  which  we  live.  She  must  be  sought 
out  and  hunted  down;  she  must  be  made 

*    See  THE  Avu  MARIA,  Aug.  21,  1915. 


to  do  business  like  all  the  other  churches; 
she  must  give  the  world  the  modern 
privileges  of  the  initiative  and  the  refer- 
endum and  the  recall;  otherwise  her 
franchise  will  be  recalled,  or  her  taxes 
raised  or  her  children  penalized.  And 
instead  of  listening  to  the  howlings  of 
the  mob,  she  simply  ignores  them 
altogether  and  lives  on  in  her  sin. 

Then  again  not  only  does  she  claim 
authority,  but  infallible  authority.  This  is 
going  a  little  too  far.  Of  course  it  is  logical, 
but  what  percentage  of  the  mob  has 
specialized  in  logic.  It  must  be  stopped 
right  here  and  now.  So  Gladstone  and 
Bismarck,  and  the  French  atheists,  and 
the  American  A.  P.  A., — all  get  together 
for  one  grand  assault.  ' '  Cannons  to  right 
of  her,  cannons  to  left  of  her"  is  the 
result.  The  neighboring  hilltops  are 
covered  with  spectators  awaiting  the  end. 
The  siege,  however,  becomes  rather  weari- 
some; the  spectators  go  home  and  go 
to  bed.  And  a  few  days  afterward  they 
read  that  old  Bismarck  has  gone  to  Canossa, 
Gladstone  is  asking  the  Pope  to  coerce 
the  Irish,  and  the  A.  P.  A.'s  have  retired 
to  their  last  line  of  defences,  muttering 
that  the  Church  is  a  menace  to  the 
country. 

Besides  these  sins,  the  Church  adds 
others.  She  has  the  impertinence  to  make 
laws  that  penetrate  into  the  family  circle. 
For  example,  she  says  to  her  children, 
You  must  not  eat  meat  on  certain  days; 
you  must  not  marry  within  the  fourth 
degree  of  kinship,  nor  before  any  one 
except  a  Catholic  priest,  and  so  on. 
Immediately  all  Ulster  is  up  in  arms. 
Of  course  it  is  that  portion  of  Ulster 
not  bound  by  these  laws.  But,  then,  are 
they  to  stand  by  and  see  their  beloved 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen  subjected  to 
such  ignominious  treatment?  They  drill 
and  parade  and  shoot  off  cannons  into 
space;  and  the  more  the  Church  does  not 
notice  them,  the  more  they  show  the 
martial  stuff  of  which  they  are  made — 
till,  fortunately,  there  is  a  call  for  fighting 
men  elsewhere.  Then  the  Ulster  con- 
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tingent  declares  that  fighting  is  not  their 
business;  and  they  all  go  home  and  ask 
for  a  raise  of  wages  in  recognition  for 
their  past  services. 

I  might  adduce  many  other  reasons  why 
we  "get  in  wrong"  with  the  world;  but, 
really,  the  list  would  be  tedious.  I  shall 
merely  add  a  few.  For  instance,  there  is 
the  vow  of  celibacy.  One  would  imagine 
that  the  Catholic  priests  and  Sisters  were 
the  only  old  bachelors  and  old  maids  in 
the  world,  whereas  every  hotel  and 
apartment  house  is  full  of  them;  many 
of  them,  of  course,  because  'they  never 
get  the  chance,'  but  the  majority  because 
they  had  not  sufficient  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice  to  contribute  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  nation.  The  great  difference  between 
the  celibates  of  the  world  and  the  celi- 
bates of  the  Church,  however,  is  that 
the  latter  are  so  for  a  supernatural  reason, 
and  the  former,  as  a  general  rule,  through 
motives  of  ease  and  selfishness.  But, 
then,  what  right  have  priests  and  nuns 
to  remain  single  unless  they  do  so  for 
the  same  reason  as  their  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  world?  It  is  an  outrage 
and  an  insult.  Away  with  them ! 

Again,  take  the  vow  of  poverty.  In 
practice  it  amounts  to  this:  that  the 
individual  religious  give  their  lives,  talents, 
and  earnings  to  the  community,  leaving 
it  to  the  latter  to  use  the  same  for 
the  community's  upkeep  and  for  the 
spread  of  its  ideals.  '  Now,  this  seems 
awfully  like  what  the  Socialists  are  advo- 
cating, and  yet  you  can  not  listen  to  a 
Socialist  for  five  minutes  without  hearing 
a  denunciation  of  monks  and  religion; 
and  wherever  the  Socialists  have  got 
into  power,  they  begin  by  despoiling  the 
religious.  The  reason  is  the  same.  The 
religious  do  what  the  Socialists  preach, 
but  they  commit  the  unforgivable  sin  of 
looking  for  their  reward  not  in  this  world 
but  in  the  world  to  come. 

Again,  take  the  idea  of  confession.  It 
is  the  red  flag  that  sets  the  bigot's  eye  in 
a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  and  causes  the  anti- 
Catholic  to  foam  at  the  mouth.  Those 


two  angelic  leaders,  Villa  and  Carranza, 
who  are  fighting  for  the  liberation  of 
Mexico,  have  made  the  hearing  of  con- 
fessions a  capital  offence.  Oh,  no!  Pardon 
me!  I  must  make  a  distinction.  There 
are  confessions  and  confessions.  A  doctor 
hears  confessions  every  day;  so  does  a 
lawyer,  so  does  a  fortune-teller;  and  all 
these  do  it  at  so  much  per.  Did  Carranza 
and  Villa  forbid  such  confessions?  Of 
course  not.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the 
fortune-teller  may  continue;  but  these 
two  great  patriots  think  that  the  well- 
being  of  Mexico  requires  that  the  only 
kind  of  confession  which  can  be  had  for 
the  asking,  must  be  discontinued.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  be  a  generally  established 
rule  that  if  the  Church  presumes  to  do 
anything  better  than  the  world  does  it, 
or  does  the  same  with  a  supernatural 
motive,  she  will  be  accused  of  trespassing 
or  of  hypocrisy,  or  of  a  policy  '  deliberately 
unfriendly'  to  the  rights  of  man.  And 
there  you  are! 

If  the  Church  would  only  listen  to  the 
world,  she  could  obviate  all  unfriendliness 
and  forestall  all  bigotry.  I,et  her  consult 
the  general  public  before  she  initiates  any 
new  legislation;  let  her  study  the  popular 
tendencies,  as  real  estate  men  study  the 
growth  of  a  city,  and  raise  or  lower  her 
bars  accordingly;  let  her  drop  the  pre- 
sumptuous habit  of  maintaining  that  she 
has  divine  guidance  in  her  work,  or  that 
she  is  to  be  heard  in  her  own  specialty; 
let  her  convert  herself  into  a  social  service 
bureau,  and  drop  all  that  nonsense  about 
sacraments  and  mysteries  and  a  hereafter; 
let  her  just  accede  to  these  and  a  few  other 
trifling  conditions,  and  diplomatic  relations 
will  be  renewed  with  the  world,  an  entente 
cordiale  will  be  established,  and  she  and 
the  world  can  go  "joy-riding"  together 
for  the  rest  of  her  natural  life.  The  world 
says,  "Let  us  make  the  Church  to  our 
own  image  and  likeness,"  and  fixes  a  day 
on  which  the  Church  is  to  be  in  the  dry 
dock.  The  Church  says,  "I  move  that 
the  motion  be  marked  'read,'"  and  fails 
to  appear  for  the  overhauling.  That  is 
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the  whole  trouble,  or  at  least  a  great  part 
of  it.  It  will  end  only  by  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
conflict;  but  the  military  critic  who  can 
fix  even  approximately  the  date  of  such 
an  eventuality  has  not  yet  expressed 
himself  in  print. 

And  here  I  am  led  to  a  final  question. 
Would  it  be  a  good  thing  if  such  a 
rapprochement  did  take  place?  Would  it 
be  a  good  thing  if  the  gates  of  hell  ceased 
trying  to  prevail  against  the  Church? 
Or,  in  other  words,  would  it  be  a  good 
thing  if  there  were  no  bigotry?  I  doubt 
it,  and  a  little  thought  will  show  there 
is  some  reason  for  the  doubt. 

The  Church,  though  founded  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  preserved  and  guided  from 
above,  is  made  up  of  human  beings.  The 
Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardinals;  the 
clergy,  both  secular  and  regular;  the 
religious  communities,  both  contemplative 
and  active,  —  all  are  men  and  women 
tainted  with  original  sin,  subject  to  error 
and  passion,  having  within  them  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit  warring  one  against 
the  other.  And,  what  is  more,  the  victory 
is  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  spirit. 
For  the  forces  of  evil  sometimes  invade  the 
sanctuary,  bringing  it  into  captivity  unto 
sin.  Of  the  twelve  Apostles  there  was  one 
who  betrayed  his  Master,  another  who 
denied  Him  with  an  oath.  There  have 
been  Popes  (though  only,  a  few)  who 
brought  disgrace  to  the  Chair  of  Peter. 
There  have  been  bishops  and  priests  and 
whole  religious  communities  who,  instead 
of  being  beacon  lights  of  truth  and  sanctity, 
were  a  scandal  and  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  faithful. 

Now,  these  are  the  very  things  on  which 
bigotry  fattens,  without  which  it  could 
barely  exist.  It  serves  them  up  for  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  tea  with  all  the  art 
of  a  French  pastry  cook.  It  utters  them 
on  the  platform,  in  the  press,  in  works  of 
history  and  fiction.  The  result  is  a  great 
sorrow  to  the  pious,  a  great  scandal  to 
the  weak,  but  a  great  and  valuable  lesson 
to  all.  For  it  shows  us  the  reality  of  the 


human  element  even  among  the  Princes 
of  the  Church;  it  shows  to  .what  that 
human  element  when  uncontrolled  and 
undisciplined  may  descend;  and  it  shows 
the  double  injury — loss  to  ourselves  and 
a  target  for  the  enemy — which  results 
when  evil  manifests  itself  within  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  During  the  present 
war  all  lights  are  extinguished  in  border 
cities  during  the  night,  lest  some  maraud- 
ing aeronaut  might  find  a  target  for  an 
explosive.  So  the  Church  has  ere  now 
learned  that  the  keen  eye  of  the  bigot 
is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  a  mark  for  his 
raillery  and  criticism;  and  this  knowledge 
makes  her  more  careful  in  the  selection 
of  her  officers  and  in  the  detection  and 
elimination  of  abuses. 

Criticism  is  necessary  for  the  Church, 
even  though  it  may  come  from  a  hostile 
source,  and  may  be  uttered  brutally  and 
maliciously;  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
uttered,  and  uttered  so  persistently,  is  a 
hint  to  the  Church  that  she  must  have 
given  some  basis  for  it  ui  the  past,  and 
that  she  must  beware  of  giving  further 
ground  for  it  in  the  future.  If  our  enemies 
did  not  point  out  our  faults,  we  might  get 
into  the  habit  of  assuming  that  we  had 
none,  which  would  be  the  greatest  fault 
of  all.  Our  Divine  Lord  said:  "It  must 
needs  be  that  scandals  come."  When 
they  do  come,  we  should  thank  the  bigots 
for  making  the  most  of  them,  because  in 
that  way  they  are  helping  to  reform  us. 
It  is  one  of  the  strange  things  in  politics 
that  there  will  be  very  little  progress  if 
there  is  not  a  strong  opposition;  and  an 
interesting  subject  for  investigation  in 
ecclesiastical  history  would  be  the  Church's 
indebtedness  to  the  bigots  by  whom  she 
has  always  been  surrounded.  "Moral 
evil,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Sheehan,  "begets 
virtue.  The  narrow,  distorted,  and  vicious 
soul,  prone  to  deceit  and  aggression,  and 
chuckling  at  its  own  trivial  and  transitory 
success  over  some  large  and  noble  mind, 
is  quite  unconscious  that  it  has  been  the 
means,  the  fertilizing  agent,  of  a  larger 
growth  in  the  latter." 
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The  Price  of  Peace.* 


BY    KRAN^OIS    COPPIJE. 


I. 

|  HAT  a  Christmas  Eve  it  was, 
to  be  sure!  The  fog  was 
thick  enough  to  be  cut  with 
a  knife,  and  the  cold  was 
intense.  The  street  lamps,  lighted  at  four 
o'clock,  gleamed  faintly  within  yellowish 
halos;  and  the  passers-by  —  fantastic 
silhouettes  —  hurried  along,  their  hands 
thrust  in  their  pockets  and  their  collars 
turned  up  to  their  ears. 

On  such  evenings,  comfort  is  to  be  found 
inside;  and  in  his  modest  apartment  on 
the  third  floor,  Abbe  Moulin,  the  elderly 
vicar  of  Trinity  Church,  sat  in  front  of 
his  grate  fire,  with  his  feet  to  the  blaze, 
reading  his  Breviary. 

This  priest  was  a  simple  soul,  possessed 
of  perfect  faith  and  all  the  homely  virtues. 
He  had  served  long  years  in  the  poorest 
districts,  where  he  had  ever  given  proofs 
of  the  most  indiscriminating  charity.  His 
patrimony  (no  small  sum)  had  been 
devoted  to  the  needy,  to  the  very  last 
cent;  and  he  had  even  incurred  in  the 
good  cause  some  debts  which  he  had 
had  difficulty  in  settling. 

His  superiors  smiled  indulgently  on  the 
good  man,  and  also  respected  him.  When 
he  was  absolutely  penniless,  he  was,  out 
of  sympathy,  appointed  vicar  of  the  rich 
parish  of  Trinity.  Here  at  least  he  would 
not  starve,  in  view  of  the  number  of 
times  he  would  be  invited  out  to  dine. 

But  the  Abbe  was  in  no  sense  an 
epicurean,  and  in  the  depths  of  his  heart 
he  regretted  the  beloved  poor  of  his 
former  parish,  whom  he  used  to  visit 
often  at  nightfall,  carrying  on  his  arm 
a  heavy  basket  filled  with  sugar,  coffee, 
tea,  woolen  stockings,  warm  shirts,  and 
many  other  comforting  things. 

At  the  present  moment,  forgetting  his 
Breviary,  which  was  lying  open  under 

*   Translated  for  THE  AVE  MARIA,  by  H.  Twitchell. 


the  lamp,  somnolent  before  the  fire,  his 
cassock  slightly  raised,  his  feet  resting 
comfortably  on  the  fender,  he  was  busy 
thinking  of  those  poor  who  found  it 
so  hard  to  exist.  A  year  ago-  he  had 
still  been  with  them,  and  he  had  sold 
his  last  bond  in  order  to  give  the  children 
Christmas  gifts  of  clothing  and  other 
necessities.  This  year,  alas!  his  purse 
was  empty  and  he  would  not  have  that 
pleasure. 

At  his  last  dinner  out,  where  shellfish 
and  truffles  had  been  served,  and  rare 
old  wine  been  drunk,  he  tried  to  make 
an  appeal  for  charity  in  favor  of  his  poor, 
but  he  failed  to  make  any  impression. 
Now  he  thought  sadly  of  the  material 
needs  of  the  five  orphans  who  had  re- 
ceived shelter  from  their  old  grandmother, 
and  of  little  Celeste,  who,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  was  dying  of  anaemia,  and  who 
needed  fresh  meat  and  red  wine  much 
more  than  did  his  last  hostess,  who  looked 
as  if  she  might  die  of  apoplexy  almost 
any  day.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  promise 
of  marriage  between  Alexandrine,  who 
worked  at  making  false  pearls,  and  Joseph, 
a  charman.  They  would  need  some 
hundred  francs  to  set  up  housekeeping, 
and  where  was  the  money  to  come  from? 

The  good  Abbe  had  just  reached  this 
point  in  his  reflections,  when  he  was 
startled  by  the  violent  ringing  of  his 
bell.  As  he  had  no  servant,  he  rose,  took 
his  lamp  and  went  to  the  door.  Opening 
it,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
large,  heavily  built  man,  wearing  a  double- 
caped  travelling  ulster  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hat.  The  visitor  had  an 
air  of  alertness  and  self-confidence,  and, 
judging  from  his  clean-shaven  upper  lip 
and  long,  grey  whiskers,  was  an  American. 

"Have  I  the  honor  of  addressing  Abbe 
Moulin? "inquired  the  man, ceremoniously. 

"I  am  the  Abbe  Moulin,  sir,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Permit  me  to  introduce  myself.  I 
am  Adam  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  dealer  in 
pork,  and  I  request  the  favor  of  an  inter- 
view. Don't  be  frightened  at  my  long 
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bea^d  and  my  rough  dress,"  he  added 
quickly,  as  if  to  reassure  the  priest,  who 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  overwhelmed 
at  this  unexpected  visit.  "I  feel  sure 
that  you  will  render  me  the  service  I  am 
about  to  ask  of  you;  and,  in  return,  I 
shall  not  forget  your  poor." 

The  last  words  had  an  immediate  effect 
upon  the  Abbe\  He  invited  his  caller 
into  his  little  apartment  and  offered  him 
the  easy-chair  in  front  of  the  fire.  He 
then  sat  down  a  slight  distance  away,  and 
waited  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  visit. 

The  American,  as  he  had  styled  himself, 
threw  off  his  ulster  and  dropped  into-  the 
proffered  chair,  entirely  at  his  ease.  He 
crossed  his  legs,  presenting  to  the  blaze 
the  heavy  soles  of  his  travelling  shoes. 
He  stroked  his  beard  reflectively  for  a 
moment,  then  said: 

"Do  you  really  think  I  am  an 
American  ? ' ' 

"I —  began  the  priest  in  evident 
embarrassment. 

"It  is  true  that  I  live  in  Chicago; 
from  which  city  I  have  just  arrived, 
travelling  by  the  shortest  routes.  My 
name,  however,  is  not  Adam  Harrison.  I 
am  Renaudel,  former  banker  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Honore,  who  some  years 
ago  absconded  with  the  funds  of  that 
institution,  and  who  was  sentenced  to 
twenty  years  of  hard  labor." 

As  he  listened,  the  priest  shrank  back 
in  his  chair  with  an  involuntary  movement 
of  repugnance. 

"Without  ever  having  seen  me,  Mon- 
sieur, you  doubtless  know  of  my  existence, 
as  you  were  my  deceased  wife's  confessor. 
If  she  had  lived,  I  should  probably  have 
remained  an  honest  man.  You  also  must 
have  heard  of  my  crime  and  my  sentence." 

The  Abbe  nodded  in  silence. 

"And  I  knew  you,  too.  My  wife  often 
spoke  of  you  and  of  your  kindness  to  the 
poor.  So,  knowing  you  to  be  a  good 
man,  incapable  of  delivering  me  up  to 
justice,  I  have  come  to  you  in  confidence. 
Was  I  right?" 


"  Most  assuredly,"  stammered  the  priest, 
"you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me.  My 
profession  makes  it  my  duty  to  show 
compassion.  But  in  what  way  can  I 
serve  you?" 

Renaudel  could  not  conceal  a  smile  at 
his  host's  evident  uneasiness.  Noticing 
this,  the  latter  said  with  some  spirit: 

"You  may  smile,  Monsieur;  but  I  must 
not  forget  that  you  committed  a  sinful 
act,  ruined  several  families,  and  caused 
a  great  deal  of  suffering." 

"But  \vhat  if  I  have  come  back  to 
make  reparation?"  exclaimed  the  ex- 
banker,  taking  a  large  bill-book  from  an 
inside  pocket  and  laying  it  on  the  table, 
beside  the  Abbe's  Breviary.  "There  are 
in  this  book  three  drafts  drawn  on  the 
most  reliable  banking  houses;  and  these 
represent  to  the  cent,  with  interest,  what 
I  owe  my  chief  creditors :  I  settled  by 
mail  with  my  smaller  ones  long  ago. 
Now,  Monsieur,  this  is  the  service  I  ask 
of  you.  I  have  the  present  addresses  of 
my  former  clients.  I  ask  permission  to 
remain  here  and  smoke  a  few  cigars 
while  you  carry  these  drafts  to  three  people 
and  bring  back  the  signed  receipts.  A 
cab  is  waiting  below.  I  gave  the  coachman 
an  extra  louis,  so  he  is  at  your  service. 
You  are  to  make  no  mention  of  the 
source  of  the  money  that  you  bring.  The 
receipts  are  in  the  purse  all  ready  for  the 
signatures.  When  you  return,  I  shall 
take  the  sanie  carriage  for  the  St.  Lazare 
station,  where  I  am  to  take  the  train 
for  Havre.  To-morrow  morning  I  shall 
embark  from  there  for  the  New  World. 
As  a  compensation,  there  will  be  a 
thousand  francs  for  your  poor.  Do  you 
consent?" 

The  priest  was  quite  overwhelmed.  It 
was  really  most  bewildering.  A  defaulter 
and  himself  sitting  before  his  fireside  like 
a  pair  of  friends!  And  the  thief  drawing 
millions  from  his  pocket,  as  if  the  money 
had  fairly  rained  down!  Then  a  thousand 
francs  for  his  own  poor, — enough  for  a 
Christmas  celebration  for  his  five  orphans, 
wine  and  meat  for  little  Celeste,  and  a 
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happy  marriage  for  Alexandrine  and 
Joseph. 

It  must  all  be  a  fairy  tale,  pure  and 
simple.  The  old  priest  rose  from  his 
chair,  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not  dreaming. 
But  yes,  it  was  real.  There  before  him 
sat  the  man  with  the  long  beard,  as  much 
at  his  ease  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  home. 

"Do  you  consent?" 

The  priest  did  not  reply  at  once.  He 
was  arrested  by  a  conscientious  scruple. 
Where  did  that  money  come  from?  It 
might  be  impure,  the  price  of  blood, 
perhaps. 

"Permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question,"  he 
said  haltingly.  "How  did  you  get  such 
an  enormous  sum?" 

"Honestly,"  replied  Renaudel,  without 
hesitation.  "In  the  American  fashion, — 
by  labor,  enterprise,  and  will.  All  this 
money,  and  what  I  have  left  with  which 
to  continue,  I  earned  in  the  packing 
business.  I  lost  in  speculation  the  funds 
I  embezzled.  When  I  landed  in  New 
York,  with  my  little  son  in  my  arms — he 
is  eight  years  old  now, — I  had  only 
twenty  francs  in  my  pocket.  This  is  clean 
money.  But  I  see  that  you  still  hesitate. 
Why?  Speak  frankly." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  you  by  asking 
one  more  question.  You  have  not  the 
attitude  of  a  penitent.  What  caused  you 
to  decide  to  make  this  restitution?" 

"I  am  not  offended,  and  your  curiosity 
is  quite  natural.  To  tell  the  truth,  a  year 
ago  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
I  was  living  under  the  name  of  Harrison, 
passing  for  an  Englishman  brought  up 
at  Marseilles.  Fortune  had  smiled  on  me 
and  I  had  no  regret  for  the  past.  The 
awakening  of  my  conscience  occurred  at 
a  Christmas  celebration  last  year." 

The  old  priest  started  in  surprise,  and 
his  guest  went  on: 

"You  know  how  the  day  is  celebrated 
in  English-speaking  countries.  Well,  the 
wife  of  one  of  my  business  associates 
gave  a  Christmas  party  and  invited  me 
and  little  Victor.  (I  might  add  that  I 
adore  my  son,  who  reminds  me  of  hi§ 


mother  and  of  the  days  when  I  had 
nothing  on  my  conscience.)  I  took  him 
to  the  party.  He  ate  sweets  and  romped 
around  a  tree  which  was  laden  with  gifts 
and  candles.  I  watched  him  and  was 
happy  with  him.  Although  I  am  not  a 
religious  man,  I  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing truly  delightful  in  that  Christian 
celebration,  when  the  little  ones,  in  their 
joy,  communicate  some  of  their  innocence 
and  purity  to  older  persons.  For  the  first 
time  since  my  crime,  I  felt  an  inter- 
mingling of  sweet  and  bitter  sensations, 
which  softened  my  heart.  Just  then  my 
little  son,  tired  out  from  sheer  joy,  climbed 
up  on  my  knee  and  laid  his  head  on  my 
shoulder.  He  was  sleepy,  and,  to  rouse 
him,  I  said: 

'"You  mustn't  forget  to  put  your  shoes 
beside  the  chimney  to-night,  Victor.' 

"He  opened  his   eyes   and  replied: 

"'Oh,  no,  I  won't!  And  do  you  know, 
papa,  what  I  want  Santa  Claus  to  bring 
me?  A  box  of  tin  soldiers, — real  soldiers 
in  red  trousers,  like  the  ones  I  used  to 
see  in  the  big  park  where  my  nurse  used 
to  take  me  when  I  was  little, — you  know; 
the  one  filled  with  images  and  trees  in 
green  boxes.  You  remember,  don't  you? 
I  wore  dresses  like  a  little  girl,  and  my 
name  was  Toto  Renaudel.' 

"At  the  last  word,  the  child  dropped 
off  to  sleep. 

"So  Victor,  who  was  four  years  old  at 
the  time  of  my  flight,  had  remembered 
his  name, — the  name  I  had  disgraced! 
Cold  chills  passed  over  me  at  the  thought. 
That  night  I  watched  beside  his  bed,  a 
prey  to  my  accusing  thoughts.  I  said  to 
myself  that  I  was  enjoying  a  happiness 
that  I  did  not  deserve,  and  that-  at  some 
future  day  justice  might  make  use  of 
that  child  to  punish  me.  As  Victor  knew 
his,  name,  a  hazard  might  make  him 
learn  that  it  was  that  of  a  thief.  The 
thought  was  insupportable.  Then  and 
there  I  vowed  to  restore,  with  interest, 
all  that  I  had  taken,  and  to  get  receipts, 
(written  proofs)  to  show  to  my  boy  in 
Q9.se  he  eyer  should  come  to 
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truth.  My  decision  once  made,  I  worked 
unceasingly  to  carry  it  out.  A  good  part 
of  my  fortune  is  in  that  pocketbook. 
I  have  enough  left,  however,  to  start 
anew." 

The  priest  had  been  watching  the 
speaker  intently,  and  when  he  saw  two 
great  tears  roll  down  on  the  grey  beard 
his  last  scruple  disappeared.  Holding  out 
both  hands,  he  said: 

"I  am  at  your  service,  Monsieur. 
Please  give  me  my  final  instructions,  and 
remember  that  I  must  be  back  at  my 
church  in  time  for  the  Midnight  Mass." 

"That  is  the  hour  of  my  train  for 
Havre,"  replied  Renaudel.  "It  is  now 
six  o'clock,  the  hour  for  dinner,  and  I 
feel  sure  you  will  find  your  people  at 
home." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  from  his  pocket 
a  folded  paper. 

"Here  is  your  list.  First,  and  farthest 
away,  is  Louis  Duble,  an  author.  When 
I  left  he  was  a  very  young  man,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  Bohemian  tastes 
and  manners.  He  has  had  some  success 
since  then,  it  seems.  But,  if  he  keeps  up 
his  old  habits,  this  money  will  not  come 
amiss.  Second  on  the  list  is  Mile.  L,atour- 
nure,  who  keeps  a  day-school  for  girls. 
She  is,  or  was,  an  imaginary  invalid.  This 
money  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  her  in 
medicine  for  a  long  time,  and  enable 
her  to  change  her  mineral  water  as  often 
as  she  chooses.  The  third  is  Henri  Burtal, 
an  architect.  All  I  .remember  about  him 
is  that  he  lived  for  pleasure  only.  He  is 
married  now,  and  the  money  will  furnish 
a  dowry  for  his  daughters,  if  he  has  any. 
Now,  Monsieur,  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost." 

Renaudel  rose,  took  the  lamp,  lighted 
the  way  into  the  vestibule,  helped  the 
priest  into  his  overcoat,  and  closed  the 
door  upon  him.  This  done,  he  sat  down 
again  before  the  fire,  drew  a  cigar-case 
from  his  pocket,  took  out  a  cigar,  lighted 
it,  and,  with  his  feet  on  the  fender,  began 
to  smoke  like  a  steam  engine  under 
high  pressure, 


II. 

Outside,  the  glacial  fog  had  grown  still 
denser.  The  priest  shivered  slightly,  gave 
his  list  of  addresses  to  the  coachman,  and 
started  off  on  his  strange  mission.  Soon 
he  was  at  the  residence  of  Louis  Duble. 

"Fifth  floor,  first  door,"  grumbled  the 
concierge. 

The  Abbe  had  pictured  this  author  as 
poor,  half-starving  perhaps,  living  in  an 
attic.  The  money  would  surely  be  most 
welcome  to  him.  Excited  by  his  fancy, 
the  good  priest  hurried  up  the  long 
flights  of  stairs,  forgetful  of  his  asthma. 
He  discovered,  however,  that  the  fifth 
floor  was  not  the  last;  and  he  was  no 
little  surprised  at  finding  himself  before 
a  very  decent  door,  pulling  a  bell-cord 
that  might  have  belonged  to  the  domicile 
of  any  respectable  bourgeois. 

A  young  man,  in  elegant  evening  dress — 
the  author  himself  who  was  going  out 
to  dinner — opened  the  door.  When  the 
priest,  greatly  astonished  and  a  trifle  dis- 
appointed, it  must  be  confessed,  asked 
for  an  audience,  the  host  led  the  way 
into  a  spacious,  comfortably-furnished 
room.  A  large  table,  littered  with  books 
and  magazines,  a  shaded  lamp,  and  an 
open  wood  fire,  suggested  hours  of  quiet 
study  and  reflection. 

When  both  were  seated,  the  Abbe 
made  known  the  object  of  his  visit.  He 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  be 
slightly  dramatic.  He  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  pocket  of  his  cassock,  drew  out 
his  snuff-box,  his  rosary,  his  spectacles, 
and  finally  the  pocketbook.  After  putting 
all  the  other  objects  back,  he  opened  the 
book,  took  out  the  draft,  and  presented 
it  to  the  author  with  a  little  flourish. 

"My  visit,"  he  explained  with  a  benev- 
olent smile,  "has  no  other  purpose  than 
to  present  you  with  this;  a  receipt  ex- 
pected, of  course." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Duble",  as  he  looked 
at  the  paper.  "Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  thousand,  three  hundred  and  ninety 
francs!  And  in  my  name?  What  does, 
this  mean?'1 
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"It  means  that  M.  Renaudel — 

"My  former  banker?  That  infamous 
thief?" 

"Has  been  seized  with  remorse  and  is 
about  to  return  to  his  clients  the  money 
he  took  from  them.  He  merely  wishes 
to  satisfy  his  conscience  in  the  matter." 

"So  the  scoundrel  has  become  an  honest 
man!" 

"He  is  a  debtor  who  is  paying  his 
obligations,  that  is  all,"  replied  the  priest, 
with  some  severity. 

Perceiving  his  visitor's  discomfiture,  the 
author  began  to  explain: 

"You  are  perhaps  astonished,  Monsieur, 
because  I  do  not  manifest  more  joy  at 
the  receipt  of  so  much  money.  I  am 
really  very  glad  to  get  it,  as  it  will  give 
me  more  freedom  and  time  to  devote 
to  my  own  productions.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  might  tempt  me  to  slip 
back  into  my  former  habits  of  dreaming 
and  idling.  You  seem  to  be  a  kind  man, 
who  is  touched  by  Renaudel's  act.  Well, 
I  can  help  you  calm  this  repentant  sinner, 
and  silence  any  retrospective  remorse  he 
may  feel.  Let  him  know  that  in  taking 
away  my  fortune  he  rendered  me  the 
greatest  of  services.  I  was  idle,  careless, 
and  unknown.  Since  then,  I  have  worked 
hard,  and  a  few  rays  from  the  great 
sun  of  success  have  fallen  upon  me." 

As  time  was  pressing  the  visitor  rose 
to  take  his  leave. 

"Pardon  me,  Monsieur,"  continued  the 
author.  "I  note  that  it  is  a  Santa  Claus 
that  has  brought  me  this  gift.  I  must  at 
least  thank  him.  I  can  not  cash  this 
to-night,  but  I  have  here  five  hundred 
francs.  Accept  the  money.  You  doubtless 
know  some  poor  children  to  make  happy." 

"Thank  you!"  said  the  priest,  taking 
the  bills.  "I  know  just  where  to  place 
them.  There  are  five  orphans — 

"We  must  not  forget  the  old  either," 
interrupted  the  young  man.  "I  know  an 
old  song  writer  who  was  almost  a  genius 
in  his  day.  Now  he  is  poor,  and  sick 
besides.  Since  I  am  so  rich,  I  can  make 
his  last  Christmas  a  pleasant  one.  I  shall 


send   him  South,   where   he  may  perhaps 
find  still  another  song." 

With  a  charming  smile,  he  accompanied 
the  Abbe  to  the  door,  and  bade  him 
good-night. 

"How  true  it  is,"  mused  the  priest  on 
his  .way  to  his  next  address,  "that  money 
can  not  buy  talents,  and  that  it  often 
prevents  their  development!  Who  knows 
but  what,  in  returning  his  money  to  this 
young  man,  Renaudel  is  not  depriving 
literature  of  a  masterpiece?  Still,  we  are 
commanded  not  to  steal.  Thieves  who 
return  their  booty  are  rare  enough.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  discourage  them." 

The  second  number  was  soon  reached. 
Here  the  Abbe  found  a  healthy,  joyous 
old  lady,  at  a  feast  with  a  dozen  of  her 
pupils.  A  huge  turkey  ornamented  the 
center  of  the  table,  and  great  was  the 
dismay  when  the  hostess  was  called 
away  to  confer  with  a  visitor. 

"This  is  Mile.  Latournure,  I  suppose," 
said  the  priest.  "I  am  extremely  sorry 
to  disturb  you  at  this  time,  but  I  have 
some  important  news  for  you." 

Then  the  priest,  who  was  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  a  diplomat,  and  who  was 
in  a  hurry  besides,  abruptly  mentioned 
the  name  of  Renaudel,  spoke  of  restitu- 
tion, and  thrust  forward  the  scrap  of 
paper  on  which  was  written  "365,443 
francs  payable  to  Mile.  Latournure." 

The  healthy  red  of  the  old  lady's 
cheeks  deepened  into  purple.  She  burst 
into  tears  and  began  to  talk  volubly  and 
incoherently,  thanking  the  Abbe,  God,  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  the  Saints  in  Paradise; 
and  calling  down  the  blessings  of  Heaven 
upon  that  scoundrel, — no,  that  excellent 
man  Renaudel.  She  even  announced  her 
intention  of  sending  her  little  maid  at 
once  to  the  pawn-shop  to  redeem  the 
silver  spoons  and  plate,  not  forgetting 
the  sugar-tongs  and  fish-knife  that  were 
there,  with  only  three  days  left  for 
redemption. 

The  priest  was  greatly  embarrassed  by 
all  this,  but  his  curiosity  prompted  him 
to  ask  one  question: 
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"How  is  it,  Mademoiselle,  that  I  find 
you  in  such  perfect  health?  Renaudel 
assured  me  that  you  were  a  semi-invalid." 

"When  he  knew  me,  I  was  a  very 
ridiculous  and  s:lfish  old  maid,"  replied 
the  lady.  "You  may  inform  him  that,  in 
ruining  me  financially,  he  put  me  on  the 
road  to  health  and  happiness.  I  was 
obliged  to  forget  my  ills  and  earn  my 
living,  and  I  am  in  reality  his  debtor.  I 
shall  never  return  to  my  old  habits;  and 
I  shall  use  this  money  in  making  my 
school  more  complete  arid  helpful,  es- 
pecially to  poor  children." 

"I  congratulate  you,  Mademoiselle,  on 
your  cure,"  said  the  priest,  rising  to  go. 
"It  is  certain  that  money  can  not  always 
bring  health  and  that — as  in  your  case — 
it  may  injure  it.  Still,  I  have  among  my 
poor  a  child  of  thirteen,  who  is  pitifully 
anaemic.  She  needs  fresh  meat  and  red 
wine,  and  they  are  costly." 

"I  understand  you  perfectly,"  answered 
the  old  lady.  "Privations  are  good  only 
for  the  overfed.  Send  me  the  name  of 
your  invalid.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  a 
financier,  and  I  assure  you  she  shall  have 
a  supply  of  meat  and  wine." 

Rejoicing,  the  Abbe"  now  took  his  leave. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  at  his. 
third  address,  the  home  of  Henri  Burtal, 
the  architect.  When  the  draft,  with 
explanations,  was  presented  to  him,  the 
young  man  exclaimed: 

"What  luck!  I  must  tell  you,  Monsieur, 
that  my  wife  and  I  have  not  found  life 
very  easy.  To  gain  a  livelihood,  I  have 
had  to  accept  all  sorts  of  humble  jobs." 
Then  he  added,  musingly,  as  he  signed 
the  receipt:  "More  than  half  a  million! 
Again  the  wealth  of  long  ago, — of  the 
time  when  I  was  not  happy;  for  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  known  happiness 
only  since  my  poverty.  When  I  was  rich 
I  was  a  man  of  the  world.  Now  I  love 
and  am  beloved  by  my  wife,  and  that 
affection  has  made  us  endure  our  com- 
parative poverty  with  courage.  As  I  am 
rich  again,  my  loved  one  shall  no  longer 
want,  and  I  am  free  to  follow  out  my 


ideals.  But  I  am  too  happy!  I  must  do 
some  good  to  some  one.  You  doubtless 
have  many  poor,  Monsieur.  Tell  me  of 
some  one  I  can  help." 

The  priest  was  only  too  willing  to  tell 
him  of  the  case  of  Alexandrine  and  Joseph, 
who  needed  money  to  set  up  housekeeping. 
This  was  readily  promised,  and  the  visitor 
took  his  leave. 

"A  quarter-past  eleven  already!"  he 
exclaimed,  looking  at  his  watch  by  the 
light  of  the  carriage  lamp. 

The  fog  had  now  disappeared  and  the 
moon  shone  full.  But  when  the  priest,  quite 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  threw 
open  the  door  of  his  apartment,  he  thought 
all  the  outside  fog  had  taken  refuge  within 
its  walls.  This  fog,  however,  had  the  odor 
of  Havana  tobacco.  Finally,  he  discerned 
the  figure  of  the  pseudo-American,  who, 
with .  his  feet  still  on  the  fender,  was 
tranquilly  smoking  his  eighth  cigar. 

"Here  are  your  receipts,"  said  the  Abbe", 
offering  the  papers,  and  opening  a  window 
so  he  could  breathe. 

"Good!"  replied  the  visitor,  rising  and 
putting  on  his  ulster.  "I  will  spare  you 
a  recital  of  what  you  have  seen  and 
heard.  You  will  find  there  under  your 
Breviary  a  check  for  one  thousand  francs. 
We  are  even,  I  hope.  No,  I  will  ask  you 
to  buy  a  hundred  francs'  worth  of  toys 
and  distribute  them  among  your  poor,  in 
the  name  of  the  American  Santa  Claus — • 
but  the  express  will  not  wait.  Good-bye, 
and  many  hearty  thanks  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me!  I  shall  not  forget  that 
I  am  your  debtor." 

Then,  without  permitting  the  Abbe"  to 
show  him  out,  he  hurried  away. 

'  Left  alone,  the  priest  went  to  the  window 
and  reflected.  That  night,  when  such 
large  sums  had  passed  through  his  hands, 
he  had  had  proof  that  fame,  health,  and 
love — so  much  that  is  worth  living  for — 
can  not  be  bought  with  gold;  and  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  he  resolved 
to  remember  this,  and  to  thank  God  for 
it,  when  he  celebrated  the  Mass  at 
midnight. 
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Our  Lady's  Island. 


BY    N.    F.    DEGIDON. 


OF  churches  and  wells  dedicated  to  our 
Blessed  Lady  up  and  down  the  land 
there  are  many  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere  in 
all  Christendom,  but  it  is  rather  unusual 
to  find  an  island  consecrated  to  the  Mother 
of  mankind.  In  the  Barony  of  Forth, 
in  the  County  of  Wexford,  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  English  first  landed  in 
the  country,  there  is  a  lake — -or,  rather, 
one  of  those  curious  winding  inlets  of 
the  sea  so  common  in  the  Irish  coast — 
called  Logh  Togher.  This  loch,  which  is 
about  three  miles  in  length  and  half  a 
mile  in  width,  is  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  causeway,  at  the  end 
of  which  there  is  a  tongue  of  land  about 
twelve  acres  in  extent,  which  is  named 
Our  Lady's  Island.  It  possesses  a  church 
dedicated  to  her,  and  was  time  out  of 
time,  as  it  is  to-day,  the  scene  of  pil- 
grimages in  her  honor.  A  strong  wall, 
or  battlement,  right  across  the  causeway 
preserves  the  privacy  of  the  island, 
although  the  church  is  now  but  a  ruin; 
the  stones  having  been  taken  therefrom 
in  the  year  1803  to  build  a  new  church, 
also  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  which  stands 
fronting  the  island  at  the  entrance  to  the 
causeway. 

To  quote  a  seventeenth-century  writer, 
possibly  a  priest:  "Within  this  island 
[Our  Lady's  Island]  is  a  church  builded 
and  dedicated  to  the  glorious  and  Immac- 
ulate Virgin  Mother;  by  impotent  and 
infirm  pilgrims  and  a  multitude  of  persons 
of  all  qualityes,  from  all  provinces  and 
parts  of  Ireland;  daily  frequented  and 
with  fervent  devotion  visited,  who,  praying 
and  making  some  oblacions  or  extending 
charitable  Benevolence  to  Indigents  there 
residing,  have  been  miraculously  cured  of 
grievous  Maladyes  and  helped  to  perfect 
use  of  naturally  defective  Limmes,  or 
accidentally  enfeebled  or  impaired  Sences." 

To-day,  nothing  remains  of  this  ancient 


testimony  to  Oar  Lady's  power  as  help 
of  Christians  but  a  life-size  statue  of  grey 
stone  standing  at  the  remotest  point  of 
the  island,  looking  out  to  sea  with  out- 
stretched arms,  as  if  she  would  embrace 
that  other  nation,  only  a  few  leagues 
beyond,  which  has  done  so  much  to  dis- 
honor her  Son  and  His  Church.  Coarse 
grass  and  stunted  shrubs  clothe  the  island, 
melancholy  cattle  browse  thereon,  the 
lonely  cry  of  the  heron  is  the  only  sound 
to  break  the  stillness;  strange  water- 
fowl haunt  the  beach  where  the  ebbing 
tide  has  cast  the  sea- wrack.  But  on  Our 
Lady's  feasts  in  the  golden  summer  time 
the  place  is  a  place  of  devotion  and  cheer 
and  music.  From  hill  and  dale  and  low- 
lying  flats  they  come — men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls — to  do  honor  to  their 
Virgin  Queen.  The  fishing  boats  are  gaily 
decorated,  and,  filled  with  devout  pilgrims, 
are  rowed  thrice  around  to  the  island, 
to  the  singing  of  hymns  and  the  recital 
of  the  rosary.  Chant  and  psalm  and 
prayer  proclaim  her  power  and  her 
motherly  care  and  tender  protection  of 
her  children  here  on  earth;  and  the 
grey  statue  looks  out  to  sea,  as  if  the 
stone  lips  would  say:  "Other  sheep  there 
are  who  are  not  of  my  Son's  fold.  These 
also  I  must  win  for  Him." 

A  story  goes  that  one  day  some  children 
from  the  Barony  of  Forth  came  to  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  on  the  mainland  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  catechism.  The 
day  was  hot,  and  the  priest  old  and  feeble. 
The  little  ones  tried  to  be  good,  but  ever 
and  anon  their  eyes  sought  the  door 
beyond  which  the  summer  sun  was  shining 
brilliantly,  whereupon  he  bade  them  go 
and  play.  Their  young  footsteps  led  them 
into  the  Island  of  Our  Lady,  and,  naturally, 
her  image  called  them.  When  they  arrived 
in  front  of  the  statue,  it  was  no  longer 
cold  stone  that  confronted  them,  but  Our 
Lady  herself,  smiling,  beautiful,  benign. 
The  oldest,  a  girl  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  affirmed  again  and  again  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  spoke  to  her  as  she 
spoke  to  Bernadette  at  the  Grotto  of 
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Lourdes;  but,  without  more  authentic 
evidence,  it  was  thought  better  not  to 
place  absolute  credence  in  her  assertion. 
As  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  I  believe 
she  afterward  became  a  nun;  so  perhaps 
Our  Lady  did  come  to  the  Barony  of 
Forth  on  that  hot  summer's  day  to  express 
her  wishes  to  this  young  votary.  Stranger 
things  have  happened.  Mayhap  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  often  here  on  earth, 
but  in  our  blindness  and  worldliness  we 
can  not  see  her. 

On  such  another  hot  summer  day  I 
visited  the  island  alone;  and  as  I  walked 
on,  oppressed  with  the  eerie  stillness  of 
the  place,  I  came  rather  suddenly  on  the 
grey  stone  statue.  For  quite  a  minute  I 
could  almost  have  sworn  that  it  was 
alive;  but  the  set  lips  had  no  message 
for  me;  the  steadfast  eyes  seemed  to  look 
through  my  very  soul, — the  soul  that  had 
lost  the  purity  of  a  little  child.  I  left  the 
island  more  thoughtful,  if  sadder,  after 
I  had  knelt  on  the  ground  before  the 
statue  and  prayed  from  my  heart  that 
beautiful  prayer  embodied  in  one  of  the 
hymns  of  Our  Lady  which  every  Catholic 
learns  at  a  mother's  knee: 

Mother  of  Christ,  Star  of  the  Sea, 
Pray  for  the  wanderer,  pray  for  me! 

And  as  I  returned  to  the  church  on  the 
mainland  to  wait  for  the  kindly  soggarth 
who  had  told  me  of  the  island  and  its 
history  the  while  he  gave  me  a  "lift" 
on  his  car  over  the  intervening  miles, 
I  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  short- 
sightedness of  grown-ups  when  things 
holy  come  the  way  of  little  children,  and 
they  refuse  to  believe, — in  their  narrow 
wisdom,  all  forgetful  of  the  words  of 
Him  who  said:  "Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  Me,  for  of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Surely  those  little 
ones  who  were  dear  to  His  Sacred  Heart 
must  be  dear  also  to  the  heart  of  His 
sinless  Mother. 


Dovecots. 


VIRTUE  beameth  from  a  generous  spirit 
as  light  from  the  moon,  or  as  brilliancy 
from  Jupiter. — Nizami. 


STRANGERS  travelling  through  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  partic- 
ularly through  the  counties  that  look  out 
on  the  dark  waters  of  the  Northern  Sea, 
must  have  felt  some  surprise  at  the 
number  of  dovecots  to  be  seen.  These 
are  strong  stone  structures,  with  a  square 
solid  waif  that  generally  looks  north- 
ward. The  opposite  face  is  pierced 
with  numerous  openings,  generally  called 
pigeonholes. 

In  former  times  no  estate  of  any 
importance  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Lowlands  was  without  its  dovecots.  A 
common  opinion  prevails  that  they  were 
erected  by  the  careful  owners  of  the 
property  as  a  means  of  providing  sport, 
and  perhaps  for  the  dainty  dishes  that 
the  housewife  could  prepare  from  the 
birds.  The  pigeons,  it  was  said,  did  not 
feed  on  the  crops  of  their  owners:  they 
flew  far  afield  and  ravaged  the  lands  of 
the  neighbors. 

But  the  dietetic  explanation  of  the 
pigeon-houses  is  most  probably  an  in- 
correct one.  The  little  edifices  were  all 
erected  long  before  the  days  of  the 
so-called  Reformers,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  erection  of  dovecots  was  due  to 
a  religious  motive.  The  frequent  mention 
of  the  dove  both  in  the  Old  arid  New 
Testaments  would  naturally  induce  the 
people  to  regard  the  bird  as  a  symbol  of 
happiness  and  peace.  In  an  act  passed 
in  the  reign  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland 
robbers  of  dovecots  were  held  guilty  of 
felony;  while  another  act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  Stuart's  unworthy  son  put 
a  stop  to  the  erection  of  these  structures. 
That  they  were  regarded  with  reverence 
is  shown  by  the  number  still  standing 
even  when  the  castles  or  halls  to  which 
they  belonged  have  been  entirely  swept 
away.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  there 
is  yet  extant  an  old  superstition  which 
says  that  the  death  of  the  lady  of  the 
house  would  soon  follow  the  destruction 
of  the  dovecot. 
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The  International  Ideal. 


IT  was  a  commonplace  of  Socialist 
orators  only  a  year  or  two  ago  that 
the  triumph  of  Socialism  would  mean  the 
cessation  of  all  wars.  Internationalism, 
the  recognized  and  effective  brotherhood 
of  all  men  irrespective  of  racial  affiliations, 
would  render  armed  conflicts  impracticable. 
Then  came  the  greatest  of  all  wars — and 
the  Socialist  idea  went  by  the  board,  and 
individual  Socialists  forthwith  became  very 
pronounced  nationalists.  Yet  the  inter- 
national concept  is  still  advanced  and  is 
advocated  by  the  Humanists  with  unre- 
mitting ardor.  In  a  recently  published 
work,  "Citizens  to  Be,"  by  Miss  M. 
Hughes,  we  find  this  political  and  edu- 
cational creed:  "As  Humanists,  we  can 
not  stand  for  any  tribal  or  purely  national 
ideal.  .  .  .  Upon  a  Humanistic  foundation 
of  social  individuality  and  freedom  no 
educational  system  can  be  maintained 
that  stops  short  of  international  fellow- 
ship." An  excellent  example  of  the  golden 
mean  that  is  a  virtue  in  political  as  well 
as  moral  questions  is  the  Earl  of  Cromer's 
discussion  of  these  principles  in  his  article, 
"The  Teaching  of  Patriotism,"  contributed 
to  a  recent  numbsr  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  We  have  space  for  but  one 
paragraph : 

Internationalism,  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
establish  amity  between  nations,  to  check 
national  arrogance  and  self-sufficiency,  to  en- 
courage the  youth  of  one  country  to  assimilate 
all  that  is  best  in  the  moral  characteristics  or 
intellectual  attainments  of  other  countries,  to 
enforce  the  sacredness  of  treaty  obligations,  to 
ensure  respect  for  the  weak,  to  disparage  the 
abuse  of  power  by  the  strong,  to  blast  as  false 
doctrine  the  theory  that  "might  is  right," 
and  to  point  out  the  moral  obliquity  of  giving 
practical  application  to  that  theory,  is  alto- 
gether commendable.  Internationalist  teaching 
may  also  very  properly  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
exclusive  nationalism  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  only  a  stepping-stone  to  the  conception  of 
a  higher  ideal  which  embraces  the  whole  human 
race,  and  which,  though  extremely  difficult  of 
attainment  at  any  time,  and  quite  impossible 
of  attainment  in  any  but  a  remote  future,  should 
none  the  less  be  regarded  as  the  polestar  to 


which  the  compass  of  political  action  and 
educational  effort  may  profitably  be  directed. 
But  if  it  goes  further  than  this;  if  it  is  used 
as  a  didactic  agency  to  decry  legitimate  patriot- 
ism and  to  substitute  a  flabby  cosmopolitanism 
in  its.  place;  if  it  omits  to  inculcate  into  the 
minds  of  the  youth  of  the  country  that,  though 
their  thoughts  may  soar  to  the  skies,  their  feet 
must  rest  on  the  earth;  if  it  does  not  tell  them 
that,  society  being  constituted  as  it  is,  their 
first  dtity  is  to  love  their  country  and,  if  needs 
be,  to  fight  and  die  for  it,  and  that  this  concep- 
tion of  duty  must  be  allowed  to  hold  good  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  sacrifice  of  the  international 
ideal, — -if  international  teaching  fails  in  any  of 
these  respects  and  becomes  visionary  to  the 
extent  of  losing  all  sense  of  practical  require- 
ments, then  it  is  not  only  pernicious  but  in 
the  highest  degree  dangerous. 

Without  in  any  way  decrying  the 
aspirations  of  American  pacificists,  we 
submit  that  the  foregoing  paragraph  may 
be  read  by  them  with  some  little  profit. 
Ideals  are  good,  but  realities  must  be 
faced. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  matters  of  either 
social  ethics  or  governmental  polity,  the 
"golden  mean"  is  to  be  advocated  in  the 
"preparedness"  that  has  sprung  to  the 
forefront  of  congressional  and  popular 
interest  in  this  country  within  recent 
months.  Between  the  optimistic  pacificists 
who  deny  the  necessity  of  any  preparation 
whatever  for  possible  future  conflicts  in 
which  our  country  may  become  involved, 
and  -their  extreme  opponents  who  insist 
on  the  absolute  necessity  of  so  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  our  army  and  navy  that, 
given  the  occasion,  we  shall  be  able  (in 
the  oldtime  bragging  phrase)  to  "whip 
all  creation,"  there  is  the  middle  way  of 
putting  both  army  and  navy  on  such  a 
footing  as  contemporary  history  demon- 
strates to  be  only  congruous  in  a  great 
world-power,  without  magnifying  either 
to  an  extent  justifiable  only  on  the  rather 
violent  assumption  that  we  shall  one  day 
be  forced  to  fight  single-handed  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  arms  against  us.  It  may 
be  permitted  at  this  time  to  remind  both 
the  ultra-pacific  and  the  unduly  bellicose 
pf  the  excellent  motto,  Ni  quid  nimis, — 
Avoid  excess. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Most  persons  must  have  found  President 
Wilson's  annual  address  to  Congress  dreary 
reading, — the  greater  portion  of  it.  The 
most  noteworthy  part  is  that  in  which 
he  advocates  national  preparation  for 
military  and  naval  defence,  and  denounces 
anarchy  and  unpatriotism.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  a  master  of  expression,  and  he  ate  his 
words  of  a  year  ago  on  the  subject  of 
preparedness  with  grace  and  even  a  show 
of  relish.  He  has  learned  at  last  the 
lesson  of  the  great  European  war,  which 
is  plainly  this — that  our  nation  must 
have  power  to  compel  other  nations  to 
respect  their  agreements  with  us,  regard- 
less of  how  much  their  interests  may 
suffer,  or  to  what  extent  their  ambitions 
may  be  frustrated.  Mr.  Wilson's  denun- 
ciation of  disloyalty,  too,  is  fine,  though 
wordy.  He  would  have  done  better  by 
being  brief.  Col.  Roosevelt  was  more 
happy  in  saying  on  a  recent  occasion: 
"It  is  treason  to  the  State  to  try  to 
float  two  flags  to  one  flagstaff,  for  one 
must  be  under  the  other  all  the  time." 
Some  such  phrase  as  this  would  have 
been  quite  as  effective,  without  causing 
misunderstanding  or  exciting  resentment 
in  any  quarter.  Indeed,  it  was  applauded 
at  the  time  it  was  uttered,  by  the  very 
men  who  are  now  so  vigorously  protesting 
against  the  president's  alleged  reflections 
upon  them. 

In  referring  to  the'  Administration's 
Mexican  policy,  Mr.  Wilson  was  evidently 
embarrassed,  and  resorted  to  what  is 
termed  dust-throwing.  He  declares  that 
we  have  been  put  to  the  test  in  Mexico 
and  have  "stood  the  test."  There  is  no 
telling  what  this  means;  but,  then,  it 
may  not  have  been  meant  to  mean  any- 
thing. Our  grave  Chief  Executive  must 
have  laughed  in  his  sleeve-^-as  we  fear 
he  has  the  habit  of  doing— when  he 
characterized  the  Administration's  course 
in  Mexico  as  'the  application  of  a  heroic 
principle.'  If  the  President  .  wrote  in 
seriousness,  we  have  only  to  say  that  he 


and  his  former  Secretary  of  State  are 
probably  the  only  two  men  in  the  whole 
country  that  can  discern  anything  but 
weakness  and  expediency  in  our  dealings 
with  the  Mexican  situation. 


An  appeal  to  which  there  should  be  a 
prompt  and  generous  response  on  the 
part  of  Catholics  everywhere  is  that  of 
the  Polish  bishops  in  behalf  of  their 
suffering  flocks.  The  huge  armies  that 
have  fought  their  way  backward  and 
forward  through  the  country  have  devas- 
tated it  so  completely  that  large  districts 
are  like  deserts.  Hundreds  of  towns  and 
thousands  of  villages  have  been  ruined, 
and  the  food  stores  exhausted  by  the 
destruction  of  the  crops  and  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  contending  armies.  Of  her 
unfortunate  people,  the  men  of  military 
age  have  been  forced  to  fight  against  each 
other  in  three  hostile  armies;  while  the 
aged,  the  women,  and  the  children  have 
been  subjected  to  untold  sufferings,  sunk 
in  a'destitution  so  terrible  as  to  be  probably 
unprecedented.  And  the  Poles  have  other 
claims  on  their  coreligionists  besides  the 
calamities  which  have  befallen  them  during 
the  past  year.  In  spite  of  cruel  and  long- 
continued  persecution,  they  have  been 
true  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  enduring 
poverty,  exile,  and  death  rather  than 
abandon  it.  •  Catholics  of  all  races  in  the 
United  States  should  unite  with  Polish 
Americans  in  relieving  the  dire  misery 
described  by  the  bishops  of  Austrian, 
German  and  Russian  Poland  in  their 
appeal,  which  is  heartily  seconded  by 
the  Father  of  all  the  Faithful. 


•  In  a  pastoral  letter  exhorting  his  flock 
to  more  frequent  and  fervent  prayer,  as 
a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  Catholics 
during  the  Advent  season,  and  ordering 
special  devotions  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  to  the  world,  the  Bishop  of  Menevia 
writes:  "In  preparing  for  the  feast  of 
Christmas,  we  are  preparing  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  coming  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  This  world  at  the  present  time, 
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and  especially  Europe,  is  anything  but  a 
home  of  peace.  Nations  warring  against 
nations,  men  using  all  their  knowledge 
and  science  to  invent  and  manufacture 
engines  of  war  with  which  to  slaughter 
one  another, — such  is  the  state  of  affairs 
in  which  we  are  to  celebrate  this  corning 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  It  is  difficult  for  man  to  see  how 
a  true  and  lasting  peace  is  to  be  brought 
about,  but  to  God  all  things  are  possible. 
It.  behooves  us,  then,  to  pray  earnestly, 
especially  at  this  time  of  Advent  and 
Christmas,  that  God  will  so  shape  cir- 
cumstances that  a  real,  true,  and  lasting 
peace  may  be  brought  about;  that  He 
will  so  move  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
those  in  power  that  soon  this  terrible 
bloodshed  may  stop;  that  nations  may 
live  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  that  this 
war  may  have  the  effect  of  making  men 
think  more  of  eternity  and  their  eternal 
salvation;  that  it  may  prove  to  men  the 
emptiness  of  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  make  them  realize  to  the  full  extent 
the  meaning  of  those  words  of  our  Divine 
Lord:  'What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  suffer  the 
loss  of  his  own  soul?'  Let  us,  then,  beseech 
the  Prince  of  Peace  to  grant  to  us  not  a 
mere  patched-up  peace,  but  a  true  and 
lasting  peace,  —  a  peace  that  will  not 
only  unite  nation  with  nation,  but  a 
peace  that  will  unite  still  more  closely 
man  with  God,  his  Creator." 


Advocating  "less  politics"  on  the  part 
of  our  Catholic  young  men,  a  Boston 
correspondent  of  America  says:  "It  seems 
to  be  the  marked  duty  of  every  intelligent 
and  generous  Catholic  layman  to  warn 
the  rising  generation  of  our  young  men, 
and  particularly  the  products  of  eur 
Catholic  colleges,  against  the  folly  of  a, 
political  career,  and  to  call  to  their 
attention  the  evident  profit  of  entering 
into  business  life,  where  there  is  a  demand 
for  talents  and  ability.  It  is  certainly 
high  time  for  the  race  to  begin  the  salu- 
tary and  necessary  worfc  of  teaching  ttlS 


individual  to  capitalize  himself,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  allowing 
the  individual  to  suffer  exploitation  for 
the  benefit  and  profit  of  the  few.  The 
way  is  clear  and  defined,  and  already  a 
start  has  been  made  in  this  city." 

The  advice  needs  qualification.  To 
warn  our  young  men  against  politics  as 
their  sole  career  is  one  thing;  to  advise 
them  to  eschew  all  relations  with  politics 
is  another,  and  an  evil  thing.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  our  Catholic  business 
and  professional  men  should  not  only  be 
interested  but  take  an  active  and  intel- 
ligent part  in  the  public  affairs  of  city, 
State,  and  country.  In  fact,  until  they 
do  so,  it  is  utterly  useless  to  expect  the 
reform  of  a  good  many  abuses  and  the 
righting  of  not  a  few  wrongs  that  are 
patent  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see.  From 
the  cheap  and  too  often  sordid  "ward 
politics,"  in  the  reprehensible  sense  of 
that  phrase,  all  young  men  may  be  dis- 
suaded; from  the  political  action  that 
has  to  do  with  the  science  and  practice 
of  government,  whether  in  the  municipal 
or  State  or  national  field,  it  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  hold  aloof. 


In  a  recent  address  delivered  in  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.,  Cardinal  O'Connell  referred 
to  the  ridiculous  contention  that  Catholics 
in  this  country  are  endeavoring  to  create 
a  State  within  a  State,  to  seize  the  govern- 
ment for  their  own  purposes,  to  rifle  the 
public  treasury,  to  effect  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  etc.,  etc.  Instancing 
his  own  conduct  as  head  of  the  arch? 
diocese  of  Boston,  he  puts  the  matter 
thus  forcibly: 

The  C^tholjcs  in  public  office  who  are  accused 
of  being  in  league  with  all  this  nonsense,  know 
perfectly  well  how  abaolutely  false  it  is.  They 
know  that,  for  instance,  we  have  never  even 
r-emotely  hinted  at  what  they  ought  to  do  or 
ought  not  to  do.  They  know  that  even  on  the 
extremely  rare  occasions  when  we  meet  them, 
and  that  is  merely  at  open  public  social  gather- 
ings, we  have  never  even  mentioned  a  word 
concerning  ^heir  public  position  or  public  duty; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  by  mutual  silent 
assent,  we  studiously  and.  religiously  avoided 
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even  the  remotest  mention  of  such  matters. 
They  know  this, — the  Governor,  the  Mayor, 
and  whatever  other  Catholic  officials  we  have. 
They  know  that  more  than  once  we  have  dis- 
countenanced in  general  terms  any  appearance 
that  could  be  construed  as  the  slightest  shadow 
of  ecclesiastical  influence.  They  know  that  in 
a  certain  sense  we  have,  perhaps,  gone  too 
far,  even  leaned  backward  to  avoid  any  such 
possible  suspicion. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many,  if  any,  dignitaries  of  the  different 
sects  can  affirm  of  themselves  the  same 
non-interference  with  public  officials  be- 
longing to  their  respective  denominations. 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbyterian 
governors,  attorney  generals,  mayors,  sen- 
ators, and,  for  that  matter,  presidents, 
could,  very  probably,  a  tale  unfold  quite 
the  opposite  of  that  vouched  for  by  his 
Eminence  of  Boston. 


In  the  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Catholic  theology  delivered  in  Univer- 
sity College,  Dublin,  Father  Finlay,  S.  J., 
discussed  "The  Wish  to  Believe,"  or  the 
influence  of  our  will  upon  the  intellectual 
assent  by  which  we  hold  the  revealed 
doctrines  of  religion.  He  emphasized  the 
fact  that  very  many  of  the,  truths  we 
hold  in  ordinary  life  are  not  so  self- 
evident  as  actually  to  compel  the  assent 
of  the  intellect, —  that  indeed  they  are 
wevident.  To  quote: 

Even  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  life 
we  adopt  views  and  opinions,  which  we  hold 
for  certain,  for  which  we  are  prepared  to  risk 
fortune  and  life;  and  which,  however  recom- 
mended they  may  be  by  reason  or  by  authority, 
we  are  not  physically  forced  to  accept.  I  am 
persuaded  of  the  affection  and  of  the  loyalty 
of  a  friend;  he  has  approved  himself  in  an 
experience  of  many  years;  I  am  ready  to 
entrust  all  my  most  valued  interests  to  his 
keeping;  and  yet  I  have  no  compelling  proof 
that  he  really  deserves  my  confidence.  Again, 
we  take  it  almost  for  granted,  without  inves- 
tigation of  any  kind,  that  those  are  really  our 
parents  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  regard 
as  such.  We  have  no  absolutely  unquestionable 
proof  that  they  are.  We  know  that  others 
have  been  mistaken  who  at  one  time  felt  as 
certain  of  their  parentage  as  we  do.  Yet  we 
entertain  no  deliberate  doubts;  we  give  father 
and  mother  a  love  and  reverence  and  self- 


sacrificing  devotion  which  no  higher  certainty 
could  increase.  ...  In  the  ordinary  conduct  of 
life,  indeed,  in  the  gravest  and  most  prudent 
decisions  which  we  come  to,  and  in  the  most 
vital  undertakings  in  which  we  engage,  we 
are  guided  nearly  always  by  a  certainty — 
when  we  do  attain  to  certainty — which  falls 
far  short  of  evident  and  compelling  truth. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  religious  truths. 
They  are  not  brought  home  to  us  with 
such  irresistible  force  that  we  are  com- 
pelled, nolens  volens,  to  give  our  intellectual 
assent  thereto;  and  consequently  if  we 
hold  them  with  unwavering  certainty,  it 
is  because  of  the  influence  of  our  will, 
or  the  wish  to  believe. 


These  be  unpalatable  truths  which  a 
writer  in  the  Pacific  proffers  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  separated  brethren  in 
the  New  England  States: 

Congregationalists  are  still  the  most  numerous 
of  the  Protestant  bodies,  but  Roman  Catholics 
are  now  in  the  majority  in  all  these  States. 
Plymouth,  where  the  Pilgrims  first  landed  on 
the  rock,  has  become  in  recent  years  a  Portu- 
guese town.  The  French  from  Canada  now 
control  scores  of  townships.  The  Poles  are 
fleeing  from  their  home-land  by  thousands 
annually,  to  occupy  the  farms  of  New  England. 
Boston  is  ruled  by  the  Irish.  One-third,  almost, 
of  the  population  of  New  Haven,  the  home  of 
Yale  University,  is  Italian.  The  Jews  already 
control  entire  industries  where  a  generation 
ago  these  people  were  unknown. 

What  would  you?  If  a  people  will  persist 
in  disregarding  the  command  of  God  to 
increase  and  multiply,  if  they  deliberately 
adopt  race  suicide  as  their  practice,  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  eventually 
they  die  out? 

A  crusade  well  planned  and  wisely 
conducted,  attendant  with  no  risk  and 
involving  no  hardship,  yet  offering  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  the  most  fruitful 
zeal,  is  that  of  the  Association  of  the  Holy 
Childhood.  The  object  of  this  Society 
is  to  interest  Catholic  children  in  the 
spread  of  the  Faith  in  pagan  lands,  par- 
ticularly among  pagan  children.  The 
means  by  which  the  organization  works 
are  exceedingly  simple.  Bands  of  twelve 
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children  are  formed  in  the  schools;  the 
dues  are  a  penny  a  month,  and  the  prayers 
to  be  said  are  a  daily  "Hail  Mary,"  with 
the  aspiration,  "Holy  Virgin  Mary,  pray 
for  us  and  for  poor  pagan  children." 
The  Society  has  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
approbation,  and  is  one  very  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Holy  Father.  The  records 
of  what  it  has  already  achieved,  so  far 
as  results  can  be  gauged  this  side  of  heaven, 
are  both  consoling  and  inspiring.  A 
pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Husslein, 
S.  J.,  "The  Children,"  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  organization  and  its  work.  The 
address  of  the  Rev.  Director  is  Post 
Office  Box  598,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  the  English  pub- 
licist, from  whose  contributions  to  the 
Fortnightly  Review  and  other  periodicals 
we  have  sometimes  quoted,  has  an  article 
in  the  current  North  American  Review, 
in  which  occurs  this  interesting  bit  of 
national  psychology: 

What  was  it  at  bottom  that  made  the  English 
atmosphere  before  the  war  so  difficult  for  an 
American  to  breathe  in  freely?  It  was,  I  believe, 
that  he  felt  himself  in  a  country  where  the 
dignity  of  life  was  lower  than  in  his  own;  a 
country  where  a  man  born  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances expected,  and  was  expected,  to  die  in 
ordinary  circumstances;  where  the  scope  of  his 
efforts  was  traced  beforehand  by  the  accident 
of  position ;  where  he  was  handicapped  in  all 
cases  and  crushed  in  most  by  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  convention,  "good  form," 
and  the  deadening  artificialities  and  traditions 
of  an  old  society.  That  unconquerable  buoyance 
which  infects  the  American  air  like  a  sting 
and  challenge,  and  braces  every  American  with 
the  inspiration  that  he  has  a  chance  in  life; 
that  here  are  open  opportunities,  unreserved 
possibilities,  no  battering  at  locked  doors,  no 
floundering  down  blind  alleys;  that  here,  in 
short,  it  is  the  man  himself  who  makes  his 
career — is  something  which  England  before  the 
war  had  so  disastrously  lost  as  to  be  hardly 
capable  of  realizing  it. 

Mr.  Brooks  says  there  will  be  momentous 
changes  "after  the  war." 


The  most  notorious  of  the  disreputable 
anti- Catholic  sheets  whose  passage  through 
the  United  States  mails  is  a  standing 


disgrace  to  American  manhood  and  de- 
cency recently  varied  its  usual  foul 
calumnies  against  priests  and  nuns  with 
a  ribald  attack  on  the  memory  of  the 
late  Anthony  Comstock.  As  a  result  some 
Protestant  editors  have  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  the  sheet  in  question  is  dis- 
reputable. The  Presbyterian  Continent  of 
Chicago  conduces  to  their  awakening  in 
this  fashion: 

At  length,  however,  -  the  Menace  has  broken 
out  in  a  new  place,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Catholics;  and  by  this  overweening 
example  of  its  malignant  spirit,  assailing  one 
of  the  noblest  Protestant  laymen,  we  trust 
that  all  but  the  blindest  of  its  partisans  will  be 
convinced  that  the  nasty  sheet  is  not  worthy 
of  patronage  from  any  person  of  decency.  .  .  . 
Is  there  a  Protestant  in  the  United  States  so 
mean  in  spirit  that  he  can  fail  to  repudiate  the 
championship  of  Protestantism  by  a  publication 
capable  of  such  a  dastardly  insult  to  a  great 
Protestant? 

Yes,  apparently  there  are  a  good  many 
persons — whether  Protestants,  infidels,  or 
simply  and  solely  anti  -  Catholics  —  so 
mean  in  spirit  that  they  encourage  the 
infamy  of  the  publication  by  buying  it, 
reading  it,  and  even  circulating  it  gratis 
in  communities  too  clean  to  desire  its 
nastiness,  and  too  sane  to  accept  its 
falsehoods. 

If  newspaper  reports  about  the  repeated 
bombardment  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims 
have  left  any  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  that  magnificent  edifice  must  gener- 
ally be  regarded  as  an  irreparable  ruin. 
However,  a  correspondent  of  the  Central 
News  Agency  of  London,  who  lately 
visited  Rheims,  declares  that  the  Cathedral 
•is  by  no  means  beyond  repair.  "The 
outer  wooden  roof,  which  was  needed  to 
protect  the  stone  roof  from  the  weather, 
has  been  burned;  the  stone  roof,  except 
for  a  small  hole,  is  entirely  as  it  was.  A 
new  roof  will  probably  be  made  of  slate 
and  asbestos.  Half  of  the  celebrated  orange 
window  is  broken,  but  much  glass  has 
been  saved  wherewith  to  repair  it.  The 
organs  are  untouched,  as  are  the  paint- 
ings, pulpits,  and  chapels." 


The  White  Coins. 


BY   UNCLE    AUSTIN. 


'HEN  the  Most  Noble  and  Most 
High  Lady  of  Castle  Grim- 
pettes  died,  everybody  thought 
that  her  heir  would  be  her  old 
cousin,  the  Vidame  (or  judge)  of  Pr£- 
Fleuri.  That  personage  himself,  a  country 
gentleman  of  good  stock,  having  paid  his 
last  respects  to  the  remains  of  the  Most 
Noble  and  Most  High  Lady  aforesaid, 
betook  himself  to  the  office  of  the  notary 
who  had  charge  of  the  will.  Greatly  to 
his  astonishment,  he  found  that,  instead 
of  being  named  his  cousin's  heir,  he  was 
appointed  merely  her  executor,  and  was 
charged  with  the  business  of  distributing 
her  worldly  goods  among  the  most  honest 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  little  village  near 
which  for  more  than  a  century  Castle 
Grimpettes  had  reared  its  turrets. 

Now,  as  the  Vidame  was  an  excellent 
Christian,  and  moreover  had  a  fortune 
sufficiently  large  to  provide  for  all  his 
wants,  he  entertained  no  ill  will  against 
his  deceased  cousin  for  not  leaving  him 
at  least  a  good-sized  legacy;  and  he 
undertook  to  carry  out  her  last  wishes  to 
the  best  of  his  ability. 

"The  most  honest  persons  in  'the 
village!"  he  mused  as  he  left  the  notary's. 
"That's  an  easy  enough  phrase  to  write. 
But  how  am  I  to  know,  when  I  make  a 
selection,  that  I  have  not  chosen  wrong? 
Honesty  isn't  a  figure  that  we  find  written 
on  people's  faces." 

And,  shaking  his  head  with  a  pre- 
occupied air,  the  Vidame  of  Pre"-Fleuri 
returned  home  and  shut  himself  up  in 
his  study  in  order  to  think  out  the 
difficult  problem  that  confronted  him. 
He  remained  there  several  hours,  turning 


over  in  his  mind  one  project  after 
another,  only  to  reject  them  all,  when  all 
at  once,  like  Archimedes  of  old,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Eureka!"  or,  in  up-to-date 
American,  "I've  got  it!" 

The  Vidame  had,  indeed,  thought  of  an 
ingenious  plan  for  discovering  the  honesty, 
or  lack  of  it,  resident  in  the  villagers  of 
Grimpettes;  and  he  proceeded  to  put  the 
plan  in  execution  on  the  very  next 
Saturday,  the  usual  market-day  of  the 
village.  On  that  day  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Grimpettes  made  it  a  practice  to 
assemble  on  the  square  in  front  of  the 
parish  church  and  make  their  provision  of 
food  for  the  coming  week;  so  the  Vidame 
was  safe  to  have  them  all  within  reach. 

All  the  same,  when  the  Saturday  arrived 
and  he  walked  toward  the  square,  the 
Vidame  was  not  altogether  free  from 
anxiety. 

"I  hope  to  goodness  the  villagers  will 
all  be  there  to-day,"  he  murmured. 

Fortunately  for  him,  the  census  was 
easily  taken.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  population  of  Grimpettes,  children  in- 
cluded, scarcely  came  up  to  a  hundred; 
and  as  there  was  nobody  sick  on  this 
particular  market-day,  he  soon  convinced 
himself  that  everybody  was  present. 

As  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  noble 
Vidame  had  deigned  to  dignify  the  weekly 
market  with  his  presence,  his  advent 
caused  not  a  little  surprise. 

"Hello!"  said  one.  "Here's  the  Vidame!" 

"What  can  he  have  come  for?"  asked 
another. 

"Who  knows?"  said  a  third.  "Perhaps 
he  has  discovered  that  his  cook  is  dis- 
honest and  is  going  to  buy  his  provisions 
for  himself." 

In  reality  none  of  the  crowd  suspected 
the  true  reason  of  the  Vidame's  presence 
as  -he  strolled  leisurely  among  them. 
Above  all,  none  noticed  that,  as  he 
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walked  along,  he  allowed  to  let  fall  to  the 
ground,  apparently  without  being  aware 
of  it,  a  number  of  white  pieces  of  money, 
with  a  large  provision  of  which  coins  he 
had  partially  filled  his  coat  pockets  before 
leaving  his  residence. 

If,  however,  the  villagers  who  were 
moving  about  did  not  perceive  the 
Vidame's  little  trick,  they  were  not  so 
blind  as  not  to  notice  the  coins  which 
lay  on  the  ground  glittering  in  the  sun- 
light. Accordingly,  at  every  moment 
some  one  among  them  was  stooping  down 
to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

"One — and  two — and  three,"  said  the 
Vidame  to  himself,  as  he  marked  the 
stooping  forms,  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction — quickly  repressed,  however — 
mantling  his  features. 

And  so,  for  almost  an  hour,  the  executor 
of  the  will  continued  dropping  the  silver 
coins  up  and  down  the  church  square. 
The  most  near-sighted  of  the  villagers 
could  not  but  see  them,  and,  in  fact, 
everybody  was  picking  them  up. 

The  Vidame  was  rubbing  his  hands  in 
satisfaction  when  he  arrived  home,  where 
he  quietly  awaited  the  next  turn  of  events. 
Two  or  three  days  passed,  and  he  heard 
nothing  of  the  unprecedented  shower  of 
coins  on  the  square.  Not  one  of  the 
villagers,  for  fear  of  being  called  to  account 
for  the  money,  dared  avow  the  harvest 
he  had  reaped. 

Then  the  Vidame  began  to  fear  that 
there  was  nobody  at  all  in  the  village 
who  was  worthy  of  being  the  heir  of  her 
late  Ladyship  of  Castle  Grimpettes.  De- 
sirous, however,  of  having  a  clear  con- 
science in  the  matter,  he  took  his  hat 
and  cane  one  evening  and  made  another 
tour  of  the  village.  The  folks  were  resting 
after  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  were 
gathered  in  groups  here  and  there  before 
some  cottage  doors,  while  the  boys  and 
girls  were  enjoying  noisy  games  up  by 
the  square. 

"Well,  friend  Martin,"  said  the  Vidame 
to  an  elderly  peasant,  "what's  the  news 
in  the  village?" 


"  Nothing  at  all,  Monsieur  the  Vidame, — 
nothing  that  I  know  of." 

"And  your  news,  friend  Frangois?" 

"The  only  news  I  have  is  that  the 
fields  are  beginning  to  suffer  from 
drought." 

Similar  inquiries  put  the  Vidame  in 
possession  of  all  the  little  gossip  of  the 
village;  but  not  a  single  allusion  was 
made  by  any  one  to  the  pieces  of  silver 
picked  up  three  days  before  in  the  market- 
place. 

"Decidedly,"  said  the  good  Vidame  to 
himself,  "my  fears  were  all  too  well 
grounded:  none  of  my  neighbors  are 
honest  enough  to  inherit  the  wealth  of  the 
dowager." 

And,  retracing  his  steps  somewhat  sadly, 
he  asked  himself  what  he  should  do  now 
in  order  to  acquit  himself  of  his  duty  as 
executor.  Then,  at  the  corner  of  a  path, 
he  witnessed  a  scene  that  dispelled  his 
sadness  and  brought  a  brighter  glance 
to  his  eye.  At  the  door  of  a  rude  cabin 
where  a  blind  man  was  enjoying  the 
fresh  evening  air,  a  girl  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  fresh  and  fair  as  an  April 
morning,  had  just  stopped.  It  was 
Bertrande  Auradoux,  whom  everybody  in 
the  village  liked  and  praised  because  of 
her  good-humor  and  kindness. 

"Hello!"  said  the  Vidame  to  himself. 
"What  is  this"- little  maid  doing  here  at 
Blind  Pierre's?" 

Stepping  behind  a  hawthorn  bush,  he 
noted  what  was  going  on.  Bertrande  had 
just  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  the 
old  man. 

"Good-evening,  Pierre!"  she  began. 
"How  are  you  this  evening?" 

"Poorly,  poorly,"  replied  the  old  fellow. 
"Age  and  poverty,  you  see,  are  two 
pretty  heavy  burdens  for  the  shoulders 
of  an  unfortunate  blind  man." 

"Well,  here,  take  this,"  said  the  pretty 
maiden.  "I'm  not  rich,  but  take  this, 
anyway." 

So  saying,  she  slipped  two  or  three  white 
coins  into  Pierre's  hand,  and  then  hurried 
away,  to  avoid  listening  to  his  thanks. 
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"Oh,  ho!"  murmured  the  Vidame. 
"What's  all  this,  I  wonder?  I  must 
investigate." 

Leaving  his  place  of  hiding  and  walking 
a  little  more  rapidly  than  usual,  he  took 
the  same  road  as  Bertpande  in  order  to 
observe  her  further  actions.  The  brave 
little  maid  spent  an  hour  in  visiting  all 
the  poor  and  the  infirm  in  the  village, 
leaving  with  each  a  few  of  the  coins  which 
she  carried  in  her  pocket. 

More  and  more  interested,  and  beginning 
to  suspect  the  state  of  affairs,  the  Vidame 
decided  to  accost  the  girl. 

"Good-evening,  Bertrande,"  said  he. 
"It  seems  you  are  quite  rich,  from  the 
way  in  which  you  are  lavishing  your 
charity  on  everybody." 

"Oh,  no,  Monsieur  the  Vidame!"  she 
replied  modestly,  "it  is  not  that  I  am 
rich.  Those  coins  I  have  given  away  I 
picked  up  in  the  market-place  last  Saturday. 
I've  gone  the  rounds  of  the  village  trying 
to  discover  who  lost  them;  and,  as  I 
didn't  succeed,  I  concluded  to  give  them 
to  the  poor.  Our  cure,  Father  Brousseau, 
approved  of  my  plan,  and  so  I  have  just 
been  carrying  it  out." 

"That's  fine!"  commented  the  Vidame 
to  himself,  delighted  to  learn  that  there 
was  at  least  one  thoroughly  honest  person 
in  Grimpettes, — all  the  more  so  as  this 
young  girl  was  an  orphan  whose  only 
means  of  support  was  her  needle,  and  her 
sewing  jobs  were  neither  too  numerous 
nor  too  well  paid. 

Nevertheless,  wishing  to  be  quite  sure 
that  the  maiden  was  too  honest  to  yield 
to  temptation,  the  dowager's  executor  said: 

"But  since  no  one  claims  these  coins, 
why  didn't  you  keep  them  for  yourself?" 
.  ' '  Keep  other  people's  money ! ' '  exclaimed 
Bertrande.  "Oh,  no!  I'd  be  afraid  that 
the  coins,  that  I  didn't  earn,  would  bring 
me  misfortune." 

"Yet  you  are  poor,  and  this  money 
would  doubtless  have  proved  very  useful 
to  you." 

"No  matter  about  that:  I  had  no  right 
to  keep  it,  for  there  are  people  much 


poorer  and  worse  off  than  I  am.  They 
had  a  better  right  to  it;  and  I'm  very 
glad  I  gave  it  to  them." 

"You  are  a  noble  little  girl!"  cried  the 
Vidame,  drawing  her  to  him  and  surprising 
her  by  giving  her  a  kiss  on  each  cheek. 
"And  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  you  will 
shortly  be  rewarded  for  your  honesty  and 
disinterestedness. ' ' 

The  reward  came  soon;  for  the  very 
next  day,  all  the  legal  formalities  being 
complied  with,  Mademoiselle  Bertrande 
Auradoux  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
whole  fortune  of  the  late  Most  Noble  and 
Most  High  Lady  of  Castle  Grimpettes. 


Queen  Margaret's  Cave. 


THERE     were     once     two     kings    of 
England  at  the  same  time.    One  was 
Henry,,  VI.      He    was^the^  rightful 
king,    but   a   very   weak   man,    and   quite 
unfit  to  rule  his  people.    The  other  was 
young    Edward,    Duke    of    York,    called 
Edward  IV.    He  was  made  king  by  some 
of  the  nobles  who  grew  weary  of  Henry, 
and  his  foolish  deeds. 

A  number  of  the  English  people 
were  faithful  to  King  Henry,  but  many 
others  went  over  to  King  Edward's 
side;  and  there  were  quarrels  between 
the  two  parties,  which  ended  in  a  war. 
This  conflict  was  called  the  War  of  the 
Roses,  because  the  followers  of  Henry 
wore  a  red  rose  as  their  badge,  and 
Edward's  friends  wore  a  white  one. 

In  a  battle,  fought  at  Hexham,  the 
White  Roses  beat  the  Red  ones,  and 
King  Henry  was  taken  prisoner  and 
sent  to  the  Tower  of  London.  His  wife, 
Queen  Margaret,  with  her  little  son, 
Prince  Edward,  escaped  after  the  battle, 
and  hid  themselves  in  a  wild  forest.  As 
they  wandered  among  the  trees,  seeking 
some  place  where  they  might  be  safe 
from  their  enemies,  they  met  a  band 
of  robbers.  These  rough  men  took  away 
the  Queen's  money  and  jewels,  and  even 
the  rings  from  her  fingers.  Then  they 
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began  to  dispute  as  to  who  should  have 
most  of  the  stolen  goods. 

While  they  quarrelled,  Queen  Margaret 
and  her  little  boy  escaped  to  a  thick 
part  of  the  wood.  There  they  stayed 
until  the  angry  voices  of  the  robbers 
could  no  longer  be  heard;  and  then,  in 
the  growing  darkness,  they  came  stealthily 
from  their  hiding-place.  They  wandered 
on,  knowing  not  where  to  go,  earnestly 
hoping  to  meet  some  of  their  friends, 
and  fearing  still  more  to  be  found  by 
their  enemies,  the  soldiers  of  the  White 
Rose.  But,  alas!  they  saw  no  kind  face, 
and  night  came  on.  Then,  as  they  crept 
fearfully  from  tree  to  tree,  they  met 
another  robber. 

The  poor  Queen  was  much  afraid 
that  this  robber,  who  looked  very  fierce, 
would  kill  her  and  the  prince,  because 
she  had  no  riches  left  to  give  him.  In 
despair  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees 
before  him,  and  said:  "My  friend,  this 
is  the  son  of  your  King.  I  give  him 
into  your  care." 

The  robber  was  much  surprised  to  see 
the  Queen  and  the  prince  alone,  with 
their  clothes  torn  and  stained,  and  their 
faces  white  from  hunger  and  fatigue. 
But  he  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  though 
a  robber;  and  he  had  once  been  a  follower 
of  King  Henry,  so  he  was  quite  willing 
to  do  his  best  for  the  little  prince.  He 
took  the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  led  the 
way  to  a  cave  in  the  forest  where  he 
lived.  And  in  this  poor  shelter,  the  Queen 
and  her  son  stayed  for  two  days,  listening 
to  every  sound,  and  fearing  that  their 
enemies  would  find  them.  On  the  third 
day,  however,  the  friendly  robber  met 
some  of  the  lords  of  the  Red  Rose  in 
the  forest,  and  led  them  to  the  cave. 
The  Queen  and  prince  were  overjoyed  to 
see  their  friends,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
escaped  with  them  to  a  place  of  safety 
and  peace. 

Their  hiding-place  has  been  called 
"Queen  Margaret's  Cave"  ever  since 
that  time;  and  it  is  often  visited  by 
travellers  in  England. 


The  First  Prince  of  Wales. 


In  old  days,  Wales  was  not  a  part  of 
Britain,  but  had  its  own  rulers.  It  is 
said  that  a  prophet  once  declared  that 
when  money,  was  made  round,  a  prince 
of  Wales  would  be  crowned  in  London. 
This  really  happened  in  a  strange  and 
sad  way.  When  Edward  I.  was  king, 
there  was  in  Wales  a  brave  prince  called 
Llewellyn,  who  thought  he  would  soon 
become  a  great  British  king,  because  at 
that  time  pennies  had  just  been  made 
round  coins.  He  therefore  made  war 
against  England,  but  was  soon  defeated 
and  killed.  His  head  was  sent  to  London 
by  Edward,  who  cruelly  ordered  that  it 
should  be'  fixed  on  the  walls  of  the  Tower, 
with  a  crown  of  willow  upon  it,  so  that 
the  saying  of  the  old  prophet  might  be 
fulfilled. 

The  people  of  Wales  were  not  pleased 
to  have  for  their  king  an  Englishman 
who  did  not  even  know  their  language. 
But  they  were  beaten,  and  could  not  help 
themselves;  so  they  came  at  Edward's 
order  to  a  castle  in  Wales  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  During  the  war,  a  son  of  the 
king  had  been  born  in  this  castle;  and, 
when  the  people  assembled,  Edward  took 
the  baby  in  his  arms  and  showed  him  to 
them,  saying: 

"Here  is  a  prince  who  was  born  in  your 
own  beloved  land.  I  give  him  to  you 
for  a  ruler;  and  I  think  you  will  be 
pleased  with  him,  for  he  can  not  speak 
a  word  of  English." 

So  the  little  baby  became  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the 
oldest  son  of  the  King  of  England  has 
always  had  that  title. 

Making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross. 


must  be  careful  when  we  bless  ourselves 
To  make  a  real  cross  and  say  each  word 
As  if  the   Blessed   Trinity  were  by 

And  saw  each  move  and  every  accent  heard. 
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— Blackie  &  Son's  list  of  new  gift  books 
includes  "Narcissa's  Ring,"  by  Rosa  Mul- 
holland  (Lady  Gilbert);  and  "Margery  Dawe," 
by  Katharine  Tynan.  Both  are  illustrated  in 
duo-tones.  They  are  juvenile  works. 

— A  new  book  by  Fr.  Vincent  McNabb,  O.  P., 
entitled  "The  Wayside,"  just  published  by 
Burns  &  Gates,  is  described  as  "gleanings 
from  the  pen-harvest  of  an  active  priest."  It 
is  made  up  of  articles  on  subjects  of  timely 
interest  contributed  to  the  Catholic  press  of 
England.  Fr.  McNabb  writes  vigorously  and 
with  logical  keenness. 

— Are  such  and  such  things  proved  facts  of 
science,  or  are  they  only  more  or  less  plausible 
theories?  These  are  the  questions  Sir  Bertram 
Windle  considers  in  his  new  work,  "A  Century 
of  Scientific  Thought,  and  Other  Essays."  It 
is  sure  to  prove  one  of  the  most  important  and 
scholarly  of.  recent  Catholic  publications.  Burns 
&  Gates,  publishers. 

—"The  Life  of  Saint  Monica,"  by  F.  A. 
Forbes,  is  a  tastefully  bound  volume  in  whose 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pages  is  graphically 
narrated  the  history  of  the  mother  of  one  of 
the  Church's  greatest  saints  and  Doctors.  The 
value  of  the  present  work  lies  in  the  emphasis 
it  puts  upon  the  mother's  influence  upon  her 
son.  Three  original  illustrations  by  Frank 
Ross  Maguire  are  a  sincere  attempt  to  add 
vitality  to  the  text.  For  sale  in  the  U.  S.  by 
B.  Herder. 

— We  welcome  a  new  issue  of  "A  Divine 
Friend,"  by  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Schuyler,  S.  T.  L., 
from  the  press  of  Peter  Reilly,  Philadelphia. 
This  work  is  now  included  in  the  author's 
estimable  and  popular  "Virtues  of  Christ" 
series,  and,  like  the  other  numbers,  sells  for 
fifty  cents.  It  is  beautifully  bound  and  illus- 
trated. Of  the  text  we  have  nothing  further 
to  say  than  that,  as  we  have  frequently  said 
of  Father  Schuyler's  books,  it  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  to  "know 
God, -and  Him  whom  He  has  sent." 

— From  the  first  breezy  page  of  its  opening 
in  Chicago  down  to  the  very  last,  through  a 
series  of  adventures  that  make  it  impossible 
to  lay  aside  the  story  until  the  end  is  reached, 
"The  Camp  by  Copper  River,"  by  the  Rev. 
H.  S.  Spalding,  S.  J.,  is  a  book  that  will  gladden 
the  heart  of  its  boy  readers.  Father  Spalding 
has  the  genuine  art  of  story-telling.  He  creates 
characters  that  live  and  situations  that  convince. 


While  never  obtruding  a  moral,  he  sees  to  it, 
if  we  may  paraphrase  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the 
powers  of  evil  do  not  have  the  best  of  every- 
thing. An  all-around  good  story,  and  a  story 
that  will  do  good.  Published  by  Benziger 
Brothers. 

— "The  Catholic  Faith,"  by  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Girardey,  C.  SS.  R.,  a  brochure  of  94  pages, 
published  by  B.  Herder,  is  a  reprint  of  a  series 
of  articles  that  have  appeared  in  The  Liguorian. 
It  contains  a  lucid  and  interesting  doctrinal  and 
devotional  exposition  of  the  various  subjects 
suggested  by  its  title. 

— We  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  —  some 
time  ago  in  Vienna — of  Mrs.  Julius  Longard  de 
Longarde,  better  known  as  "Dorothea  Gerard." 
She  was  the  author  of  "The  Waters  of  Lethe," 
"Lady  Baby,"  "The  Austrian  Officer  at  Work 
and  at  Play,"  and  many  other  popular  books. 
There  were  still  others  written  in  collabora- 
tion with  her  sister,  Mrs.  de  Laszowska.  She 
was  a  sister  of  the  lamented  Fr.  Gerard,  S.  J. 
Her  husband,  who  survives  her,  is  an  officer 
in  the  Austrian  Army.  Both  were  intimate 
friends  of  Mark  Twain,  who  lost  much  of  his 
anti-Catholic  prejudice  as  a  result  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  them.  R.  I.  P. 

— Another  new  sermon-book,  "Homilies  on 
all  the  Sunday  Gospels  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Year,"  comes  to  us  from  B.  Herder.  It  is  a 
translation,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  E.  M.  Dunne, 
Bishop  of  Peoria,  from  the  Italian  of  the  Rev. 
G.  Finco.  The  episcopal  translator  has  not 
restricted  his  work  to  a  slavishly  literal  rendering 
of  the  original,  but  has  modified  the  text  for 
the  greater  profit  of  the  American  reader.  The 
discourses  are  marked  by  simplicity  of  style 
and  by  a  commendable  brevity:  they  run  from 
about  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  words. 
In  a  second  edition,  the  table  of  contents  might 
be  so  far  improved  as  to  contain  the  specific 
theme  or  themes  of  the  homily,  and  not  merely 
the  designation  of  the  Sunday. 

-"A  Manual  -of  Apologetics,"  a  ismo  of 
220  pages,  published  by  Joseph  F.  Wagner,  is 
an  excellent  as  well  as  a  timely  volume,  service- 
able as  a  text-book  in  seminaries  or  for  the 
studious  reading  of  the  educated  laity.  In  its 
present  form  it  has  been  revised  and  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruehl,  of  St.  Charles'  Seminary, 
Overbrook,  Pa.,  from  A.  M.  Buchanan's  trans- 
lation of  the  original  German  work  by  the 
Rev.  F.  J.  Koch.  A  systematic  vindication  of 
our  faith,  thoroughly  lucid  in  statement, 
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although  minus  purely  technical  phraseology, 
its  study  or  even  its  attentive  perusal  will  arm 
the  student  or  reader  with  valuable  weapons 
of  defence  in  the  present  day  of  warfare  against 
supernatural  religion. 

— Many  interesting  particulars  of  the  early 
English  bell-founders  and  their  work  may  be 
gleaned  from  "The  Church  Bells  of  Sussex," 
by  Amherst  D.  Tyssen,  a  new  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  which  has  appeared.  The  county  to 
which  the  author's  studies  have  been  restricted 
possesses  more  than  one  hundred  pre- 
Reformation  bells,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
bear  inscriptions.  They  vary  in  date  from  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  first  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Many  of  them  were 
cast  by  London  bell-founders,  but  some  are  the 
work  of  Sussex  men.  Only  one  is  certainly  a 
foreign  bell — the  second  at  Duncton,  on  which 
a  French  inscription  records  that  it  was  cast 
at  La  Hague  in  1369.  The  oldest  inscribed 
bell,  that  at  West  Thorney,  is  considered  by 
some  authorities,  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  but  it 
is  not  dated,  as  many  early  foreign  ones  are. 
Its  shape  and  general  character  suggest  that 
it  goes  back  at  least  to  1250.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  several  Sussex  bells  were  brought  from 
a  foundry  at  Wokingham;  and  a  little  later 
the  Reading  bell-founders  did  good  work  for 
the  county. 

The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this -list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The     Catholic     Faith."       Rev.    Fr.    Girardey, 

C.  SS.  R.      15   cts. 
"The    Life   of   St.    Monica."     F.  A.  Forbes.     30 

cts. 
"The    Camp    of    Copper    River."      Rev.    H.'S. 

Spalding,  S.  J.     85   cts. 
"Homilies    on    all   the    Sunday   Gospels   of  the 

Ecclesiastical  Year."     Finco-Dunne.     $i. 
"A  Manual  of  Apologetics."     Koch-Bruehl.     75 

cts. 
"The  Lord  My  Light."    Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J. 

$2,   net. 

"The  Secret  Bequest."     Christian  Reid.    $1.25. 
"Storied  Italy."    Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.    $3.50,  net. 


"Recollections   of   an   Irish   Judge."     M.    McD. 

Bodkin,   K.   C.    $3,  net. 
"Pioneer    Laymen    of    North    America."      Rev. 

T.    J.    Campbell,    S.   J.     Vol.    I.     $1.75. 
"The   Fair   Flower  of   Eden."     M.    D.    Forrest. 

M.  S.  H.     75  cts. 
"Thoughts     of     Soeur     Therese     of     the     Child 

Jesus."     60  cts. 

"Field  Afar  Tales."     Vol.   II.     60  cts. 
"The    Shepherd    of    My    Soul."      Rev.    Charles 

Callan,    O.    P.     $i. 
"Memories    and    Anecdotes."      Kate    Sanborn. 

$1.75- 
"The     Theory     and     Practice     of     Educational 

Gymnastics."    William  A.  Stecher,  B.  S.  G. 

$1.50. 
"Belgium,    Neutral   and    Loyal."     Emile    Wax- 

weiler.     $1.25. 
"Dramatic   Reader   Series."     3    books.     45    cts. 

each. 
"The  Irish  Abroad."     Elliot  O'Donnell.     $2.50. 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Joseph  Beucler,  of  the  diocese  of  Toledo; 
Rev.  John  Moran,  O.  F.  M.;  and  Rev.  John 
Condon,  O.  S.  A. 

Brother  Leonard,  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools. 

Sister  M.  de  Pazzi,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy; 
and  Sister  M.  Ann,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Mr.  Frank  Ames,  Capt.  Owen  S.  Willey,  Mr. 
Henry  Aubuchon,  Dr.  George  Welty,  Mr.  James 
Quinlan,  Mr.  Peter  Farrell,  Mrs.  Mary  Harri- 
son, Mrs.  Hannah  Maurer,  Miss  Jennie  Conley, 
Mr.  William  Hadd,  Mr.  John  Bowen,  Mrs. 
James  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Mary  Scott,  Mr.  Henry 
Heil,  Mr.  Patrick  Connor,  Miss  Margaret 
Connor,  Mr.  J.  C.  Lucas,  Mr.  Charles  Lecka, 
Mr.  John  Flynn,  Miss  Isabella  Burns,  Mr. 
Charles  Sloup,  Miss  Mary  Higgins,  Mr.  James 
Kieran,  Mr.  George  Garrell,  Mrs.  Alice  Garrell, 
Mr.  John  C.  Burns,  Mr.  George  Murphy,  Miss 
Esther  Hempen,  Mr.  W.  F.  Uelk,  Mrs.  Josephine 
O'Brien,  Miss  Julia  Costigah,  Mr.  Edward 
Steffen,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  La  Barge. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  starving  children  in  China:  T.  L.,  $i; 
A.  G.,  $4;  S.  M.  H.,  50  cts.;  Mrs.  F.  B.,  in 
honor  of  St.  Anthony,  $i;  E.  R.,  50  cts.;  Child 
of  Mary,  $i ;  Franciscans,.  $2  ;  Mrs.  M.  S.,  $5. 
For  the  Indian  Missions:  E-  R.,  $2. 
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Angels  at  Bethlehem. 


BY    CHARLES    L.    O'DONNEI-I.. 


6\7  OW  at  length  they  look  on  Him, 
c7  v  „ 

Unbeginning  Awe — 

Cherubim  and  Seraphim, — 
On  the  oaten  straw. 

Dost  thou  know,  who  dost  not  speak, 

Woman  all  benign, 
They   have   come   from   far   to   seek 

Little  Son  of  thine? 

They  have  stored  their  gold  and  myrrh, 

Ages  who  shall  tell, 
Frankincense,  since  Lucifer 

Quenched  his  name  in  hell. 

Thrones  and   Dominations,  Powers, 

Trembling  on  that  doom, 
Waited  all   the  timeless  hours 

On  thy  nine   months*  womb. 

Michael,  Raphael,  Gabriel, 

In  the  stable  dim, 
Come  with  ox   and  ass  to   dwell, 

Serving   Elohim. 


At  the  Manger  with  the  Saints. 


T.  KPHRAIM:  "The  Son  of 
God  is  born.  Light  has  shone 
forth;  darkness  has  fled  from 
the  earth,  and  the  world  is 
enlightened;  let  it  praise  the  newborn 
Babe  that  gave  it  light.  He  has  risen 
from  the  Virgin's  womb;  the  shades  of 
night  have  seen  Him  and  fled;  the  dark- 
ness of  error  has  been  scattered.  Let 
the  whole  earth  sing  praise  to  Him,  by 
whom  it  has  been  illumined." 

St.   Bernard:     "A   voice    of    peace    has 


sounded  throughout  the  world, — a  voice 
of  jubilee  and  salvation  throughout  the  ' 
tents  of  sinners.  Rejoice  in  praise,  ye 
mountains;  and  all  ye  trees  of  the  forest, 
exult  before  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
for  He  cometh.  Hear,  O  heavens,  and 
understand!  O  earth,  magnify  and  laud 
Him  together!  All  creation,  rejoice  before 
Him.  Jesus  Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem, 
in  the  land  of  Judea.  What  tidings  more 
precious  can  be  announced,  what  gift 
more  costly  bequeathed?  O  holy,  im- 
maculate birth,  merciful  to  the  world, 
blessed  for  mankind,  inscrutable  even  to 
the  angels,  novel  and  unheard  of  by  all! 
O  painless  birth,  above  nature,  and  yet 
for  nature !  An  angel  appears  as  messenger ; 
the  'powers  of  the  Most  High'  draw 
nigh;  the  Holy  Spirit  approaches;  a 
Virgin  believes,  c  inceives  in  faith,  and  yet 
remains  a  virgin.  The  Son  of  the  Highest, 
the  God  of  Eternity — the  Word — is  born 
as  a'  Child  of  time!  Ye  who  grovel 
in  the  dust,  arise;  extol  Him,  laud  His 
Name  to  the  heaven  of  heavens.  See, 
the  Lord  comes!  Jesus  is  His  name, — 
He  comes  'with  healing  in  His  wings.' 
He  shall  be  called  Christ.  He  brings 
eternal  unction.  He  is  the  spirit  of  God. 
Everlasting  glory  is  His  gift.  Breathe 
once  more,  ye  forsaken  and  forlorn: 
Jesus  comes  to  seek  and  save  that  which 
was  lost.  Revive,  ye  sick  ones:  Christ 
comes  to  bind  the  broken  heart.  Exult, 
ye  who  look  for  glory:  the  Son  of  God 
has  descended  to  make  you  heirs  of  His 
kingdom." 

St.  Leo:    "Let  us  give  thanks  to  God 
the  Father,  through  His  Son,  in  the  Holy 
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Ghost:  because,  through  His  exceeding 
charity  wherewith.  He  hath  loved  us, 
He  has  had  compassion  upon  us;  and 
when  we  were  dead  in  our  sins,  quickened 
us  unto  life  together  with  Christ,  that 
we  -might  be  a  new  creature  in  Him,  and 
a, new  substance.  Therefore,  let  us  put 
off  the  old  man  with  his  acts;  and,  having 
been  made  partakers  of  the  generation 
of  Christ,  let  us  renounce  the  works 
of  the  flesh.  Learn  thy  own  worth, 
O  Christian!  and,  having  been  made  a 
partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  scorn  to 
become  again  the  vile  thing  of  old. 
•Remember  of  what  Head  and  of  what 
Body  thou  art  a  member.  Remember 
how  thou,  having  been  snatched  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  hast  been  translated 
into  the  Light  and  Kingdom  of  God." 

St.  Augustine:-  "In  the  beginning  of 
the  world  God  made  man  to  His  image 
and  likeness.  To-day  the  reverse  takes 
place:  God  takes  to  Himself  the  image 
and  likeness  of  man.  In  order  to  partake 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  the  first  man, 
imprudently  weak,  and  urged  on  by  an 
unfortunate  ambition,  sought  to  appro- 
priate the  divinity  of  the  Lord,  hearkening 
to  the  serpent:  'You  will  be  like  gods.' 
Let  us  acknowledge  the  wonderful  goodness 
of  God,  our  tender  Father.  Man  in  his 
pride  wished  to  be  God:  God  in  His 
mercy  is  made  man.' 

"The  Virgin  brings  forth  Him  who  is 
to  raise  up  children  to  God,  who  is  to 
efface  the  sentence  decreed  after  the  fall, 
who  is  to  triumph  over  death,  and  give 
eternal  life  to  those  who  believe  in  Him. 
The  Mother  brings  forth  her  Son,  who 
should  nourish  her  rather  than  be  nour- 
ished by  her.  In  her  mortal  bosom  she 
receives  the  immortal  Guest,  and  in  her 
earthly  dwelling  she  receives  the  King 
of  Heaven. 

"Let  all  anxiety  cease;  for  Christ,  our 
true  security,  has  come.  Let  all  weakness 
be  at  an  end,  to-day  the  Saviour  has 
appeared.  Let  wars  and  dissensions  be 
no  more,  for  to-day  the  Prince  of  Peace 
has  come  down  from  heaven.  Let  all 


bitterness  be  removed,  to-day  the  heavens 
shed  their  sweetness  over  the  earth.  Let 
Death  fly,  for  Life  to-day  is  given  us 
from  on  high.  To-day  angels  sing  upon 
earth,  archangels  are  glad,  prophets  are 
glorified,  the  saints  are  called,  the  wicked 
tremble,  the  good  rejoice,  the  blind  see, 
the  deaf  hear,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers 
are  cleansed,  the  sorrowful  are  made 
glad,  the  sick  are  restored  to  health,  and 
the  dead  rise  again.  Satan  alone,  and  all 
his  demons  with  him,  tremble,  because 
the  human  race  is  restored  by  his  defeat. 
"Let  my  lips  proclaim  the  praises  of 
the  Lord,  who  Himself  made  all  things, 
and  who  is  Himself  made  Flesh  in  the 
midst  of  His  creatures.  The  7  Word  of 
God  before  all  time,  the  Word  made 
Flesh  in  time.  The  mysterious  figures 
of  the  past  are  now  realized,  the  oracles 
of  the  prophets  are  fulfilled,  the  wonders 
of  nature  are  revealed,  the  torrents  of 
graces  flow  afresh,  .because  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  is  born  in 
Bethlehem  of  Juda.  We  see  the  bush 
burning  without  being  consumed,  the  rod 
of  Aaron  blossoming  and  bearing  its 
fruit.  We  see  the  King  of  kings,  the 
invisible  bread  under  the  form  of  visible 
bread,  the  heavenly  food,  the  ble'ssed 
nourishment,  the  bread  of  eternal  life, 
the  pledge  of  our  redemption,  the  saving 
Victim  whom  we  receive  with  all  love 
into  our  souls.  This  is  the  bread  and  the 
food  prefigured  by  that  given  to  the 
people  of  Israel — the  manna,  having  in 
it  all  that  is  delicious  and  the  sweetness 
of  every  taste.  This  is  the  bread  given 
to  HHas,  in  the  strength  of  which  he 
walked  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and 
was  enabled  to  ascend  unto  the  mountain 
of  God.  This  is  the  bread  with  which 
angels  are  nourished,  Apostles  supported, 
martyrs  strengthened,  confessors  sus- 
tained, virgins  nurtured,  and  all  the  elect 
satiated.  He  who  eateth  worthily  of  this 
bread  shall  never  die,  because  it  is  the 
Spirit  of  life,  and  life  itself.  This  bread 
which  hath  come  down  from  heaven  the 
Virgin  Mother  offers  us  to-day. 
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"Oh,  how  great  the  wonders  our  good 
God  has  wrought  for  our  sakes!  How 
great  has  been  His  love  for  us!  For  it 
is  God  Himself  who  is  made  man,  the 
Creator  who  is  made  a  creature.  He  has 
loved  us  to  take  us  to  Himself;  He  has 
humbled  Himself  to  raise  us  up  to  Him; 
He  has  annihilated  Himself  to  give  us 
His  power. 

"The  Son  of  God  is  made  man  for  the 
redemption  of  man — that  from  Him  as 
man  might  come  the  price  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  human  race, — that  the  remedy 
might  be  found  where  the  malady  had 
been  contracted.  But  as  man  was  to  be 
delivered  from  corruption,  the  remedy  and 
the  price  of  redemption  should  be  in- 
corruptible. Mary  was  chosen  as  Mother, 
predestined  before  all  creatures,  filled 
with  all  grace,  all  virtue,  all  holiness,  to 
the  end  that  of  a  Mother  most  pure  might 
be  born  the  Son  infinitely  pure.  And  as 
in  heaven  the  Son  has  a  Father  immortal 
and  eternal,  so  on  earth  He  has  a  Mother 
exempt  from  all  corruption.  As  in  heaven 
the  Son  is  like  the  Father,  so  on  earth 
the  Son,  according  to  the  flesh,  is  like 
the  Mother.  In  heaven  He  is  eternal  and 
immense  with  the  Father;  on  earth,  like 
the  Mother,  He  is  in  time  and  full  of  all 
meekness.  In  heaven  with  the  Father  He 
is  supreme  and  eternal;  on  earth  with 
the  Mother,  as  He  lies  in  His  Crib,  He 
appears  humble  and  mortal.  '  In  heaven 
He  is  the  image  of  the  Father,  on  earth 
He  is  the  Son  of  Mary. 

"Mary,  the  Virgin  Mother,  brings  forth 
to-day  the  Author  of  grace.  She  is  the 
Mother  and  Sovereign  of  the  universe; 
she  remains  a  virgin  as  she  gives  birth 
to-day  to  her  Son.  The  sun  begets  the  Sun, 
the  creature  gives  birth  to  the  Creator. 
She  is  His  child  and  she  is  His  Mother." 

St.  Fulgentius:  "God  is  born  of  man 
in  order  that  man  may  be  born  of  God. 
The  first  nativity  of  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  is  of  God;  the  second  is  of  man. 
Our  first  birth  is  of  man,  the  second 
of  God.  And  because  God  is  made  man 
He  has  given  us,  in  our  birth  through 


baptism,  the  spirit  of  adoption.  In  His 
first  nativity  He  belongs  not  to  human 
nature;  by  His  second  nativity,  by  His 
being  man  through  love  for  us,  we  become 
through  grace  what  we  were  not  by  nature. 
For  God  in  becoming  man  has  brought 
us  grace,  that  we  may  be  made  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature  through  the  Word 
made  Flesh.  And  the  Son  of  God  becomes 
the  Son  of  man  that  He  may  give,  as 
the  Evangelist  St.  John  says,  'to  as  many 
as  receive  Him  the  power  to  be  made 
the  sons  of  God,  to  them  that  believe 
in  His  name;  who  are  born,  not  of  blood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God.' 

"But  if  the  only-begotten  Son,  born  of 
the  Father  by  a  birth  eternal,  had  not  in 
His  infinite  goodness  undergone  a  second 
nativity  for  the  sanctification  of  humanity, 
man,  conceived  in  iniquity,  would  never 
have  been  delivered  from  the  chains  of 
his  first  nativity.  Now,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  St.  John,  'the  Son  of 
God  hath  appeared  that  He  might  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil,'  He  who  had 
no  beginning  in  His  first  nativity,  because 
of  the  same  nature  and  eternal  life  as 
the  Father,  took  in  time,  from  a  Virgin, 
the  beginning  of  a  second  nativity.  Thus 
the  living  Word  of  God,  His  eternal  life ,  ' 
with  the  Father  remaining  unchanged,  is 
born  according  to  the  flesh,  in  order  to 
die  for  the  good  of  mortals.  For  if  the 
God  of  truth  and  life  eternal  had  not 
become  true  man,  He  could  not  have- 
suffered  death;  and  if  the  same1  Man  who 
suffered  death  were  not  true  God  and  life 
eternal,  He  could  not  have  conquered 
death.  He  alone  who  is  both  God  and 
man  can  destroy  death  by  His  own 
death." 

St.  Gregory  the  Great:  "Why  is  it 
that  when  Our  Lord  was  about  to  be 
born,  the  world  is  enrolled,  if  not  that 
hereby  is  shown  that  He  who  appeared 
in  the  flesh  is  He  that  would  enrol  His 
elect  in  eternity?  Just  as,  when  speaking 
of  the  reprobate,  the  Prophet  says:  'Let 
them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  '  of 
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the  living;  and  with  the  just  let  them 
not  be  written.'  Then,  again:  'Jesus 
is  born  in  Bethlehem.'  "Tis  well;,  for 
Bethlehem  signifies  a  House  of  Bread, 
and  Jesus  said  of  Himself:  'I  am  the 
living  Bread,  that  came  down  from 
heaven.'  The  place,  therefore,  in  which 
He  is  born  had  had  the  name  of  House 
of  Bread  given  to  it,  because  in  the 
material  reality  of  our  flesh  there  He 
would  appear  who  was  to  refresh  the  souls 
of  the  elect  with  spiritual  repletion.  And 
why  is  He  born,  not  at  His  Mother's  home, 
but  away  from  it?  Is  it  not  to  show  how, 
by  His  assuming  human  nature,  He  was 
born,  so  to  say,  in  a  foreign  country?" 

St.  Anselm:  "O  Virgin  most  holy, 
obtain  for  me,  through  the  merits  of  thy 
sacred  and  virginal  maternity,  the  strength 
to  resist  all  my  enemies.  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Mary,  who  hast  borne  the  Lord 
of  all  things,  the  Creator  of  ages!  Thou 
hast  given  birth  to  Him  who  made  thee, 
and  thou  remainest  a  virgin  for  eternity. 
Blessed  is  the  womb  that  has  borne  the 
Son  of  the  Eternal  Father;  blessed  are 
the  paps  that  have  given  suck  to  Christ 
the  Lord. — Beata  viscera  qua  portaverunt 
ceterni  Patris  F  ilium;  beata  ubera  qu(E 
lactaverunt  Christum  Dominum. — -Thou  art 
blessed  amongst  women,  O  Virgin  Mary, 
because  Jesus  Christ,  our  God,  born  of 
thee,  purchases  pardon  for  the  fault  of 
the  first  man,  and  bestows  the  sweet 
benediction  of  new  grace  and  eternal 
salvation.  O  Virgin  Mother  of  Peace,  as 
the  birth  of  thy  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  put  an  end  to  the  frightful  gloom 
that  had  overspread  the  earth,  and  gave 
universal  joy,  so  let  it  be  for  me  the 
beginning  of  a  pious  life,  a  salutary  con- 
tinence, the  destruction  of  all  false  sadness, 
the  spiritual  birth  of  joy,  and  the  love  of 
my  heavenly  home.  Holy  Mother  of  God, 
come  to  my  aid;  intercede  for  me  with 
thy  Son,  who  is  now  born.  Amen." 


The  Call  of  the  Bells. 


As  scon  as  Christ  is  born  in  your  her.rt, 
take  ye  care  to  nrrse   Him. 

— Spanish  Mystics. 


,T  was  Christmas  Eve.  The  bells 
of  the  little  church  of  Saint  Par- 
doux  were  ringing  the  midday 
Angelus,  as  the  parishioners  has- 
[T  tened  home  from  High  Mass  on 
this  bleak,  snowy  Sunday  morning.  Many 
were  too  anxious  to  get  in  out  of  the 
cold,  nipping  air  to  exchange  more  than  a 
passing  greeting;  while  others  lingered 
to  discuss  the  great  news.  For  had  not 
Monsieur  le  Cure  just  told  them,  with 
a  faltering  voice  and  tear-dimmed  eyes, 
that  he  was  to  leave  them  on  Tuesday, 
the  day  after  Christmas,  and  that  he 
would  bid  them  good-bye  at  the  Mid- 
night Mass? 

All  were  ready  to  express  their  views 
on  the  expulsion  of  their  old  pastor. 
Some  remarked:  "Well,  it  is  too  bad,  but 
we  can  not  help  it!"  And  they  seemed 
quite  resigned  to  the  inevitable.  Others, 
with  even  greater  indifference,  said:  "If 
he  is  put  out  of  the  presbytery,  why  does 
he  not  get  another  house  and  wait 
patiently  for  the  dawn  of  better  days?" 
Others  again,  in  sarcastic  tones  and  with 
even  a  note  of  derision  in  their  voice, 
exclaimed:  "Who  is  putting  him  out? 
If  he  feels  so  sad  at  leaving,  why  does 
he  not  stay?" 

Poor  old  priest,  who  for  more  than 
twenty-fi  e  years  have  tended  this  little 
flock!  You  have  given  them  your  time 
and  your  labor,  and  this  is  the  gratitude 
which  you  now  find  in  their  hearts.  Only 
the  old  bell  high  up  in  the  belfry  seems 
to  be  voicing  its  grief  at  parting,  and  the 
wind  is  sighing  and  the  sky  is  clouded. 

And  the  tear-dimmed  eyes  of  old  An- 
gelique,  the  Cure's  faithful  servant,  can 
scarcely  see  the  way  to  the  presbytery, 
as,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  La  Benoite 
and  sheltered  by  the  latter's  old  cotton 
umbrella,  she  seeks  comfort  in  the  sym- 
pathy of  this  one  true  friend. 
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"And  so  you  are  really  going?" 

"Yes,  we  must  go.  But,  oh,  how  sad  it 
is  to  leave  our  little  home  and  the  dear 
old  church!  What  will  become  of  us?'* 

"And  of  us  without  our  good  Cure"!" 
La  Benoite  heaved  a  sigh.  "You  will 
write,  will  you  not,  Angelique,  and  give 
us  news  of  him?  Poor  old  man,  how  weak 
and  depressed  he  has  grown  since  the  sad 
news  has  come!  What  an  ungrateful 
world  this  is,  and  what  should  we  do 
without  the  hope  of  a  better  one 
hereafter!" 

The  snow  was  falling  fast.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  white  Christmas. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  An- 
geT.que  said,  as  she  turned  the  key  in 
the  door  of  her  little  kitchen: 

"You  will  'be  here  to-morrow  to  help 
me  with  the  Crib?" 

"Yes,"  answered  La  Benoite;  "and  it 
may  be  for  the  last  time." 

Vespers  were  over,  and  the  Cur6  was 
busy  packing  his  books.  But  while  he 
worked  his  mind  was  filled  with  thoughts 
that  saddened  and  depressed  him.  These 
people  wished  to  banish  God  from  their 
lives,  —  God  who  alone  can  bring  light 
into  the  darkness  of  the  world;  God  who 
helps  and  comforts ;  God  who  loves,  blesses 
and  protects.  This  good  God — le  Bon 
Dieu  —  these  ungrateful  and  senseless 
people  wished  to  put  out  of  their  lives, 
and  so  banish  joy  from  their  hearts  and 
peace  from  their  souls.  And  so  the  Abb£ 
Nolin  must  go,  driven  away  by  Pe"jouin, 
the  President  of  the  Council,  who  had 
become  a  willing  tool  of  the  impious 
government. 

As  the  Cure"  took  up  one  by  one  each 
cherished  volume  and  fingered  it  with  a 
loving  touch,  his  mind  was  filled  with 
memories  of  the  past.  Many  were  the 
sermons  he  had  prepared  with  the  aid  of 
these  wise  counsellors, — his  plain  Sunday 
talks,  and  the  more  pretentious  sermons 
for  feast-days  and  other  momentous  occa- 
sions. He  thought  of  his  archaeological 
studies,  pursued  with  such  interest  in  the 
long  winter  evenings  by  his  lonely  fireside ; 


and  of  the  many  pleasant  hours  spent 
with  his  favorite  authors  in  the  drowsy 
heat  of  a  summer  afternoon  beneath  the 
shade  trees  of  his  little  garden.  Some  of 
these  books  were  bought  while  he  was 
still  a  student  at  the  seminary,  and  others 
were  presented  to  him  by  the  children  of 
his  numerous  catechism  classes  during  the 
long  years  of  his  ministry.  These  same 
men  who  were  driving  him  out  to-day 
were  the  children  who  once  sat  at  his 
feet  to  learn  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Pejouin  himself  was  once  head  of  his 
class,  and  it  was  even  thought  that  he 
would  enter  the  seminary.  These  mem- 
ories of  the  past  filled  the  old  priest's 
heart  with  sadness.  But  presently  he 
seemed  to  repent  of  his  weakness  in 
giving  way  to  this  depression.  Was  not 
to-morrow  the  joyous  feast  of  Christmas, 
the  Birthday  of  the  Divine  Babe  of  Beth- 
lehem,— Le  jour  du  Redempteur? 

He  turned  from  his  books,  and,  walking 
to  the  window,  threw  open  the  blinds. 
Night  was  coming  on,  and  the  twilight 
shadows  of  a  winter  sunset  were  deepening 
into  darkness.  The  snow  which  had 
fallen  so  thick  and  fast  in  the  morning 
was  now  melting,  and  rising  in  vapor 
in  the  damp  atmosphere.  The  world 
seemed  shrouded  in  sadness. 

Taking  his  cane  and  his  biretta,  the 
Abb£  Nolin  stepped  out  on  the  veranda. 
Before  leaving  his  parish  he  must  to-night 
take  a  last  walk  through  the  village, — 
not  to  visit  his  parishioners — oh,  no!  His 
heart  was  too  full  of  sorrow  and  his  eyes 
too  full  of  tears  for  this.  But  he  must 
walk  through  the  village  streets  once 
more,  and  fill  his  eyes  for  the  last  time 
with  those  familiar  sights  so  dear  to  his 
heart.  Deep  in  thought,  he  followed  the 
main  road"  up  the  hill. 

"Well,  Monsieur  le  Curd,  I  hear  you 
are  to  leave  us  soon!"  The  speaker  was 
Bujadoux,  the  woodcutter,  whose  banter- 
ing manner  was  assumed  to  hide  the 
embarrassment  he  felt  at  meeting  the 
priest.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  more  fool 
than  knave,  and  one  of  the  many  whose 
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faith  is  hidden  through  human  respect: 
he  dared  not  even  show  the  sympathy 
he  felt  for  his  old  friend.  To  the  good 
Cure"  this  was  another  arrow  to  pierce 
his  grief-stricken  heart. 

"Yes,  I  am  going.  You  know,  Buja- 
doux,  I  baptized  your  six  children,  and 
your  pious  old  mother  received  the  last 
Sacraments  from  my  hands.  But  there 
will  be  no  one  to  do  this  for  you  or 
yours  now." 

The  man  seemed  dazed  for  an  instant 
at  this  thought.  He  had  not  been  seen 
in  church  very  often  of  late  years;  still, 
he  felt  that  Monsieur  le  Cure"  was  always 
there  when  he  was  needed.  And  a  new 
light  seemed  to  penetrate  his  dull  intellect. 
But  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
passed  on,  leaving  the  old  priest  even 
sadder  than  before. 

With  bowed  head  and  weary  step)  he 
trudged  up  the  road.  A  shadow  crossed 
his  path.  He  looked  up  and  saw  before 
him  Toinette,  the  village  belle,  whose 
smiling  lips  and  laughing  eyes  told  of 
youth  and  happiness.  For  was  she  not 
soon  to  be  married  to  Jean,  the  wealthy 
farmer's  son?  Even  now  the  wedding 
bells  seemed  ringing  in  her  ears.  And 
so  Toinette,  the  care-free,  light-hearted 
girl,  had  no  time  for  more  than  a  passing 
nod  to  the  old  priest,  who  would  not  be 
there  to  bless  her  on  her  wedding  day. 
The  Abbe"  Nolin's  head  dropped  a  little 
lower  on  his  breast  and  he  moved  even 
more  slowly  and  wearily  on  his  way. 

But  who  was  this  now  coming  toward 
him?  It  was  Rosalie,  whose  long  career 
of  unselfish  devotion  to  others  had  crowded 
all  other  happiness  out  of  her  life.  Now 
she  was  old  and  lived  alone,  still  giving  a 
helping  hand  J  to  all  who  came  to  her 
in  need.  Her  old  worn  rosary  slipped 
through  her  fingers  as  she  came  slowly 
down  the  road;  for  Rosalie  was  known 
as  "the  devotee"  by  the  witty  scoffers 
of  the  village  who  had  outgrown  the 
traditions  of  their  early  years.  With 
tears  in  her  clear  blue  eyes,  which  had 
never  lost  the  innocent  look  of  childhood., 


she  saluted  the  Abbe*  Nolin  with  a  sigh, 
for  both  were  too  deeply  moved  to  speak. 
She  had  been  his  faithful  assistant  always, 
in  all  his  works  of  charity  for  the  poor 
of  the  village;  and  she,  poor  soul,  now 
realized  that  her  last  years  would  be 
bereft  of  all  consolation,  both  human 
and  divine. 

Cadet,  his  little  altar  boy,  came  running 
down  the  hill,  and  jostled  the  old  priest 
as  he  passed  him,  in  eager  haste  to  the 
village  for  a  peep  at  the  toys  in  the.  shop 
windows.  Cadet  was  to  have  .made  his 
First  Communion  at  Easter.  What  would 
become  of  the  good  seed  the  Abbe"  .had 
sown  in  this  young  soul  ?  And  .what  of 
all  the  others  whom  he  had  advised  and 
encouraged,  and  of  the  many  lost  sheep 
whom  he  had  brought  back  to  the  fold? 
What  would  become  of  them  now?  They 
were  losing  their  pastor  without  any 
apparent  regret.  Would  they  realize  their 
loss  when  it  was  tqo  late?  Oh,  if  they 
only  knew  .what  an  important  place 
their  old  Cure"  really  filled  in  their  lives! 
What  a  void  would  be  left  when  he  was 
gone!  The  Abb6  Nolin  blamed  and  pitied 
them  by  turns.  His  heart  accused  and 
then  excused  them.  ,  Because  of  his  love 
for  them  he  suffered  all  the  more. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  was  the  cemetery, 
with  its  crumbling  walls  and  its  slanting 
crosses,  and  the  grass  still  green  on  its, 
unmarked  graves.  The  voice  of  the 
wind  through  the  trees  seemed  like  the 
moan  of  a  soul  in  its  agony,  and  the 
swaying  grass  had  the  soft  murmur  of 
prayer.  Here  all  spoke  of  rest.  .  t  •  • 

"  Farewell,  my  dead !  To  you  I  give 
my  blessing.  You  at  least,  were  faithful 
to  me  to  the  end.  .You  loved  me,  and  I 
loved  you  all.  Can  you  not  call  back 
your  children  who  are  wandering,  far 
away?  Oh,  if  only  the  dead  could  speak 
to  the  living!" 

The  old  priest  made  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  over  the  graves,  and,  wiping  the 
tears  from  his  eyes,  turned  homeward. 
Old  Angdlique  was  anxiously  waiting  his 
return.  He  was  very  pale  and  shivering 
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with  cold,  and  he  leaned  heavily  on  his 
cane.  He  seemed  weary  with  the  weight 
of  sorrow  and  the  burden  of  his  long  years 
of  labor.  He  scarcely  touched  the  food 
which  Angelique  placed  before  him. 

And  now  the  vigil  of  the  Midnight  Mass 
began.  In  other  years  it  had  been  a  time 
of  joyous  anticipation,  but  to-night  it 
was  a  weary  watch.  The  old  clock  in 
the  corner  marked  the  slowly  passing 
hours.  On  the  hearth  the  burning  logs 
crumbled  into  glowing  coals;  and  even 
these  had  grown  dim  till  only  a  few  bright 
sparks  remained.  Outside,  the  wind  was 
rising;  the  night  grew  colder. 

At  last  the  bells  pealed  forth — 

The   Christmas  chimes 
Of  the  good  old  times, — 

which  the  Abbe"  Nolin  would  never  hear 
again.  Oh,  those  Christmas  bells!  Their 
sweet-toned  voices  seemed  to  awaken  the 
slumbering  souls  of  the  peasants  of  Saint 
Pardoux.  Their  echoing  chimes  were 
heard  in  every  home  in  the  village,  and 
recalled  long-forgotten  memories.  They 
brought  a  realization  of  all  that  the  good 
Cure"  had  done  for  them,  his  ungrateful 
people.  Even  that  morning  many  had 
remarked,  with  perfect  indifference:  "The 
Cur£  is  going.  Well,  we  can  do  without 
Mass,  sermons,  the  Sacraments.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  not  to  blame.  What  can  we 
do  about  it?" 

But  to-night  all  seemed  changed;  and 
the  change  had  been  wrought  by  the 
blessed  bells,  which  seemed  to  plead, 
to  pray,  and  weep.  All  those  consciences 
were  aroused  from  their  guilty  lethargy, 
and  every  heart  was  filled  with  a  secret 
sadness.  Even  the  most  indifferent  were 
made  to  realize  the  long  years  of  tender, 
loving  care  that  had  been  spent  for  them 
by  the  Abb6  Nolin  at  Saint  Pardoux. 
To-night  the  bells  were  calling  them  to 
hear  the  old  priest's  farewell  words  to 
them,  and  they  had  shown  neither  sorrow 
nor  regret  at  his  departure.  Their  faith 
had,  indeed,  grown  cold,  and  many  had 
fallen  off  from  the  practice  of  their 
religion.  But  to-night  the  smoldering 


spark  grew  brighter,  and  their  eyes  were 
opened  to  a  realization  of  their  duty  to 
God  and  to  their  kind  old  pastor.  Deep 
in  their  hearts,  they  all  loved  the  Cure 
still,  —  all  but  Pe"jouin,  whose  ambition 
had  stifled  the  nobler  feelings  in  his 
breast.  The  Abbe"  Nolin  was  going  because 
he  was  driven  away.  But  why  was  he 
driven  away?  At  last  they  seemed  to 
understand  the  flagrant  injustice  of  this 
expulsion. 

The  village  streets  were  soon  so  filled 
vrith  moving  lights  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  stars  had  fallen  from  the  heavens 
upon  the  parish  of  Saint  Pardoux.  The 
little  church  was  crowded.  All  were 
there  to-night,  Toinette  and  Rosalie, 
Bujadoux  and  his  little  family.  Pe"jouin's 
place  alone  was  vacant.  Presently  the 
Abbe"  Nolin  appeared.  How  old  and 
feeble  he  seemed  to-night!  His  heart  was 
weary  and  his  soul  oppressed  by  the 
ingratitude  of  his  people.  He  believed 
that  he  was  forsaken  by  all, — that  those 
whom  he  had  loved,  and  whom  he  still 
loved  so  dearly,  had  no  place  in  their 
hearts  for  him.  He  turned  to  the  Crib 
and  looked  with  appealing  eyes  on  the 
Infant  lying  there  on  His  bed  of  straw. 
"0  Jesus,  where  are  the  men  of  good 
will  to  whom  Thou  didst  bring  peace  on 
that  first  Christmas  night?" 

Monsieur  le  Cure",  open  your  eyes. 
No,  you  are  not  dreaming:  you  are  in 
your  own  little  church,  and  it  is  filled 
with  your  own  people,  who  have  come 
to  show  their  love  and  gratitude  to  you. 
Oh,  you  may  weep,  but  they  must  be 
tears  of  joy  now !  In  his  deep  humility 
he  thinks:  "Who  can  have  wrought  this 
miracle?"  Yes,  it  is  a  miracle  of  God's 
grace.  But  you,  Monsieur  le  Cure",  have 
sown  the  seed  which  has  blossomed  this 
night.  Your  words  of  advice  and  warning 
have  not  been  wasted,  nor  in  vain  your 
deeds  of  loving-kindness  to  your  little 
flock.  In  time  of  peace  and  security  they 
may  have  grown  careless  and  indifferent; 
but  the  fear  of  impending  danger  has 
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made  them  rally  round  their  faithful 
shepherd. 

And  now  the  Mass  begins.  Cadet,  the 
little  server,  is  at  his  place  at  the  altar- 
steps.  At  the  Communion,  when  the 
Cure,  with  the  sacred  Host  in  his  hand, 
turns  toward  the  people,  his  eyes  are 
dim  with  tears  as  they  rest  in  loving 
tenderness  on  each  one  of  his  little  congre- 
gation,— on  the  faithful  who  have  never 
forsaken  their  Father's  House,  and  on 
the  lost  sheep  who  have  now  returned  to 
it;  and  for  each  one  he  breathes  a  blessing 
and  a  prayer.  Ecce  Agnus  Dei, — ecce  qui 
tollis  peccata  mundi!  Oh,  now  he  sees 
it  all!  Where  sin  and  sorrow  abounded, 
the  grace  of  God  superabounds.  The 
Lamb  of  God  who  came  down  from 
heaven  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  to 
wipe  away  sin  from  the  world,  is  still 
our  Saviour,  our  Emmanuel. 

Mass  is  over.  The  Cure  is  the  last  to 
leave  the  church.  At  the  door  Bujadoux 
and  others  are  waiting  for  him.  "We 
can  not  let  you  go,  Monsieur  le  Cure! 
What  would  we  do  without  you?  We  will 
send  a  petition.  Something  must  be 
done."  The  stars  are  shining  brightly 
now,  and  seem  to  the  old  priest  to  be  a 
symbol  of  joy  and  of  hope. 

Once  more  the  Abbe  Nolin  is  seated 
in  his  little  room,  by  a  warm  fire  which 
Angelique's  watchful  solicitude  has  pre- 
pared. The  heat  of  the  glowing  logs, 
however,  can  not  dispel  the  numbness 
which  has  been  gradually  creeping  over 
him.  But  his  soul  is  comforted  and  his 
heart  is  steeped  in  gratitude.  As  he  sits 
and  muses  with  half -closed  eyes,  all  the 
joys  of  his  priesthood  come  back  to  him. 
Yes,  the  Master  has  indeed  been  good 
to  him.  His  labor  has  been  rewarded  a 
hundredfold. 

And  as  the  Cur£  dreams  on,  all  shadow 
of  sin  and  sorrow  seems  to  pass  out  of 
his  life,  and  peace — that  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding — fills  his 
soul.  He  is  going  upward  along  a  starlit 
way,  where  all  those  whom  he  has  helped 


come  out  to  meet  him;  and  the  love  and 
pity  he  has  given  to  others,  the  sorrows 
he  has  comforted,  the  sinners  he  has 
brought  back  to  repentance,  are  the 
wealth  which  he  carries  with  him  to  meet 
the  Master,  who  is  calling  His  faithful 
servant  home. 

"Monsieur  le  Cure"!" — -'tis  Angelique 
who  calls, — -"Monsieur  le  Cure",  it  is  now 
time  for  the  morning  Mass.  The  bells 
are  ringing!" 

Poor  Angelique,  you  call  in  vain! 
Monsieur  le  Cure"  will  never  again  hear 
your  voice.  He  has  reached  the  end  of 
his  journey  and  will  spend  this  Christmas 
Day  in  heaven. 


An  Excellent  Ballad  of  the  Birth  of  Our 
Saviour  Christe.* 


came  to  Jerusalem 
(All  the  worlde  was  taxed  then) ; 
Blessed   Mary  brought  to  Bethlehem 
More  then  all  the  worlde  againe, — 
A  gift  soe  blest, 
Soe  good,  the  best 

That  e'er  was  scene  or  heard  or  done: 
A   King,   a  Christ, 
Prophet  and  Preist, 
A  Jesus,  God;    a  Man,  a  Sonne. 

Happie  night!     A  day  was  never 

Halfe  soe  happie,  sweete,  and  faire. 
Singing  souldiers,  blessed  ever, 

Fill'd  the  skie  with  sweetest  ayre. 

Amaz'd,  men  feare: 

They  see,  they  heare,    j-..', 
Yet  doubt,  and  ask  how  this  was  done. 

'Twas  bid,  'Behold, 

It  was  foretold!' 
This  night  hath  God  Him  selfe  a  Sonne. 

There  appeares  a  golden  Usher, 

Kings  attending  on  [her]  traine. 
The  bright  sun  could  not  outblush  her: 
Such  a.  starre  ne'r  shon  again. 
See,  now,  it  stays! 
Seeming  it  says: 


*  An  anonymous  popular  ballad,  the  date  of  which  lies 
between  1605  and  1616  A.  D.  Transcribed  for  THE  AVB 
MARIA  from  "The  Shirburn  Ballads." 
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'Go  in,  and  see  what  ther  is  done!' 
A  Child  whose  birth 
Leagues  heav'n  and  earth,  — 

Jesus,  to  us;    to  God,  a  Sonne. 

Subtill   Herod  sent  to  finde  Him 
With  a  purpose  blacke  as  hell; 
But  a  greater  power  cons[trayn',d]  him, 
And  his  purpose  did  repell. 

Who  sho'd  betray 

Doe  all  obey, 
As  fitting  was  it  should  bee  done. 

Then  all  adore, 

And  kneele  before 
This  God  and  Man,  to  God  a  Sonne. 

'Twas  uppon  a  Commets  blazing 

Cuma  to  Augustus  sayd: 
'This  foreshewes  an  act  amazing: 
For  a  Mother  still  a  mayde 
A  Babe  shall  beare 
That  all  must  feiare; 
And  sodainely  it  must  be  done. 
Nay,  Caesar!  thow 
To  Him  must  bowe: 
Heer's  God  and  Man,  to  God  a  Sonne!' 

l!s  not  this  a  blessed  wonder? 

God  is  Man,  and  Man's  a  God. 
Foolish  Jewes  mistooke  the  thunder 
Sho'd  proclame  the   King  abroad. 

Angells  they  syng, 

'Behold  the  King!' 
In   Beththelem  wher  this  was  done. 

Then  we,   as  they, 

Rejoyce  and  saye: 
'We  have  a  Saviour:    God,  a  Sonne'! 


Religious  Life  in  Mediaeval  Colchester. 


BY    G.  M.  HORT. 


ART  is  a  merciful  disclosure  to  men  of 
God's  hidden  beauty.  It  brings  out  things 
in  Him  which  lie  too  deep  for  words,  — 
things  which  words  must  need  make  heresies 
if  they  try  to  speak  them.  In  virtue  of  -its 
heavenly  origin  it  has  a  special  grace  to 
purify  men's  souls,  and  to  unite  them  to 
God  by  first  making  them  unearthly.  If 
art  debased  is  the  earthliest  of  things, 
true  art  —  not  unmindful  that  it  also,  like 
Our  Lord,  was  born  in  Bethlehem  and 
cradled  with  Him  there  —  is  an  influence 
in  the  soul  so  heavenly  that  it  almost 
seems  akin  to  grace.  —  Faber. 


EVEN    those    who    see   nothing   but 
fable     in     the     tradition     of     St. 
Helena's  British  parentage,  and  of 
her  birth  in  a  little  Essex    town- 
ship,* are  willing  to  admit  the  profound 
influence  of  the  tradition  on  the  religious 
life  of  Colchester. 

The  earliest  of  Colchester's  municipal 
seals  bears  the  inscription:  Quam  Crux 
insignit  Helenam,  Colcestria  gignit. — "Col- 
chester brought  forth  Helena,  who  was 
made  famous  by  the  Cross," — as  though 
all  business  were  to  be  transacted,  and 
all  decisions  made,  in  the  light  of  that 
inspiring  memory,  at  once  humbling  and 
exalting.  Helena's  title  to  fame  appears 
also  in  the  arms  of  the  town,  whereon  are 
two  staves,  placed  crosswise,  and  sur- 
rounded by  three  crowns,  traditionally 
believed  to  represent  the  crowns  of  the 
Three  Holy  Kings,  whose  relics  the 
Empress  brought  to  Cologne.  Formerly, 
the  borough  arms  bore  in  addition  repre- 
sentations of'  three  of  the  Nails  of  the 
Passion, — one  beneath  each  crown ;  so 
that  the  gratitude  and  pride  felt  for 
Helena's  Finding  by  those  who  consid- 
ered themselves  her  fellow-citizens  are 
sufficiently  clear. 

In  the  somewhat  stilted  language  of  a 
modern  guidebook:  "In  Helena's  honor 
the  works  of  charity  were  inaugurated, 
and  under  her  auspices  as  patron  saint 
the  humanizing  influences  of  Christianity 
were  engrafted  in  the  civic  community." 
And  this  is  especially  true  of  x  the  town 
in  what  we  may  call  its  Golden  Age, — 
the  period  between  the  Norman  Conquest 
and  the  Great  Pillage. 

Colchester  may  not  be  quite  so  famous 
in  Mediaeval  church  records  as  Canterbury 
or  York;  and,  with  its  broad,  up-to-date 
High  Street  and  electric  tramway,  it  has 
been  less  successful  in  retaining  an  Old- 

*  York  and  Nottingham  claim  the  honor  too,  but 
Colchester's  right  seems  nearest  to  being  established. 
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World  aspect  than  Ripon  or  St.  Albans. 
Yet  the  little  town  among  the  Essex 
marshes  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, a  stronghold  of  the  Faith;  and 
within  its  Roman  walls  (visible  still, 
though  the  old  gates  are  gone)  there  is 
plenty  to  remind  us  of  the  past,  and  to 
bear  witness  to  that  mixture  of  mystic 
devotion  and  practical  godliness  which 
characterized  Mediaeval  communal  life  all 
over  England. 

To  the  south  of  the  town — near  the 
site  of  the  South  Gate,  which  was  also 
known  as  St.  Botolph's  Gate, — we  find, 
at  the  back  of  a  busy  by-street,  the 
roofless  ruins  of  the  church  of  St.  Botolph's 
Priory,  the  first  house  of  Augustinian 
Canons  to  be  founded  in  England  (A.  D. 
1109).  Precedence  has  been  occasionally 
claimed  for  the  more  notable  foundation 
at  Canterbury;  but  a  Bull  of  Pope 
Paschal  II.  (Aug.  A.  D.  1116)  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt. 

No  trace  of  the  Priory  itself  remains. 
At  the  dissolution  it  was  granted  to 
Chancellor  Audley,  who  seems  to  have 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  it  piecemeal. 
The  church,  however,  was  protected  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  parochial  as  well  as 
monastic;  and,  though  heavily  damaged 
by  the  cannons  of  the  siege  of  1648,  its 
massive  Norman  pillars  and  characteristic 
Norman  doorway — built,  as  was  the  whole 
of  the  Priory,  of  Roman  tile  and  rubble — 
irresistibly  suggest  Wordsworth's  lines: 

They  dreamed  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build/.  .  . 

The  modern  visitor  to  Colchester,  however, 
will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  too  much 
saddened  and  embittered  by  the  sight  of 
the  roofless  sanctuary.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  ruin,  in  Priory  Street,  stands  the 
modern  Catholic  church. 

We  have  said  that  the  Augustinian 
house  at  Canterbury  was  more  notable 
than  our  Colchester  one.  It  was  also 
wealthier.  From  the  first,  the  Priory  of 
St.  Botolph  and  St.  Julian  was  handi- 
capped for  lack  of  funds;  for  the  Norman 
monk  Ernulph,  who  established  it  and 


who  accordingly  became  its  first  prior, 
was  too  poor  to  give  it  any  endowment. 
This  (as  too  often  happens)  discouraged, 
instead  of  invigorating,  outside  effort; 
and  donations,  we  are  told,  "came  in 
but  slowly."  Wars  with  the  Welsh  were 
an  all  too  common  trouble  in  those  days, 
when  the  land  beyond  the  Severn  was 
the  fastness  of  an  alien  people.  So  the 
resources  of  St.  Botolph's  must  have 
been  somewhat  heavily  taxed. 

Nor  could  the  little  house  of  Trini- 
tarians— popularly  known,  from  the  red 
cross  on  their  white  habit,  as  "Crutched" 
or  "Crossed  Friars" — which  grew  up 
within  its  precincts,  have  been  of  much 
financial  assistance  to  the  Priory.  These 
friars,  with  their  modified  Austin 'rule, 
had,  as  we  know,  a  peculiarly  costly  and 
distinctive  vow  of  charity,  the  outcome 
largely  of  the  troubles  of  Christians  in 
the.  East,  and  the  power  of  Saracens  and 
Moorish  pirates.  One-third  of  the  yearly 
revenue  of  each  friary  was  devoted  to 
the  ransom  of  Christian  captives;,  and 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Order 
could  make  the  noble  boast  that  it  had 
redeemed  by  these  means  upward  of 
thirty  thousand  prisoners. 

It  was  William  de  Lanvalei,  constable 
of  Colchester  Castle  and  lord  of  the 
adjacent  manor  of  Lexden,  who,  about 
midway  in  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III., 
established  the  Crutched  Friars  in  Col- 
chester. There  was  a.  peculiar  fitness  in 
their  appearance  in  .a  town,  traditionally 
linked  with  the  finding  of  the  Rood;  and 
so,  apparently,  thought  the  wealthy  local 
Guild  of  St.  Helen,  which,  early  .in  the 
fifteenth  century,  chose  the  friary  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Qross  for  its  guild-chapel. 
This  guild,  to  which  all.  the  great  folk 
of  Colchester  belonged,  was  a  revival  of 
a  much  older  one  of  the  same  name.  It 
maintained  chaplains,  thirteen  bedesmen 
to  pray  for  the  king  and  the  membership, 
and  several  chantries  of  deceased  guilds- 
men  both  in  the  friary  chapel  and  in  the 
parish  church  of  St,  Nicholas  in  the 
High  Street, 
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We  may  trace  a  certain  affinity  of 
practical  charity  between  the  work  of 
the  guild  and  that  of  the  friars  them- 
selves. Though  such  communities,  as  Dr. 
Lingard  says,  had  many  social  and  tem- 
poral aims;  the  great  object  toward  which 
their  activities  tended  was  other-worldly. 
The  brethren  and  sisters  were  pledged  to 
aid  one  another  in  the  last  passing  and 
beyond  it,  to  give  alms  for  each  departed 
soul,  and  to  provide  Requiem  Masses.  One 
pathetic  example  of  this  fraternal  loyalty 
appears  in  the  arrangements  made-  for 
members  overtaken  by  illness  when  absent 
from  their  native  town.  The  guild  sent 
fifteen  messengers  to  bring  the  sick  man 
home ;  and,  in  case  of  his  death  in  the 
strange  land,  twice  as  many  were  dis- 
patched to  bear  back  his  body.  In  no 
case  was  it  permitted  that  he  should  go 
to  his  grave  unaccompanied  by  those 
who  had  his  interests  at  heart,  and  who 
were  pledged  to  help  him  to  "a  place  of 
refreshment,  light  and  peace." 

The  Colchester  Guild  of  St.  Helen  had 
an  advantage  over  many  communities  of 
the  same  kind  in  being  what  is  called 
aristocratic;  and  therefore  (since  in  those 
days  most  highborn  people  had  either 
coin  or  lands  at  their  command)  was  in 
possession  of  ample  funds  for  carrying 
on  its  undertakings. 

A  painstaking  and  learned  writer  infers, 
from  the  proceedings  of  another  Mediaeval 
Guild  of  St.  Helen  (of  which  more  minute 
records  have  come  down  to  us),  the 
details  of  the  guildsmen's  annual  festival, 
and  of-  the  procession  that  Wound  its  way 
through  the  streets  of  Colchester  to  the 
festival  Mass  in  the  friary  chapel.  It 
was  A  pageant  at  once  truly  merry  and 
truly  devout;  a. blend  which  we  find' some 
difficulty  in  making  to-day,  but  which 
our  forefathers  attained  without  effort. 
A  comely  lad  dressed  in  queenly  robes 
represented  St.  Helena.  Aged  men,  carry- 
ing crosses  and  spades  to  represent  the 
buried  Treasure  which  the  Empress  had 
unearthed,  walked  before  the  procession; 
and  behind  followed  the  brethren  and 


sisters  of  the  guild,  two  and  two,  with 
the  guild-banners  of  course,  and  the  sound 
of  sweet  singing. 

Other  Colchester  guilds  were  those  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Anne.  The  former  had 
its  guild  chapel  in  the  most  ancient  church 
of  the  town — St.  Peter's  on  North  Hill, 
the  only  church  named  in  Domesday 
Book. 

We  must  retrace  our  steps  a  little, 
chronologically,  to  tell  of  St.  John's,  Col- 
chester, which,  in  a  sense,  was  the  most 
important  religious  institution  of  the  town. 
Monk  Ernulph  began  his  noble  Priory 
of  St.  Botolph  in  the  teeth  of  such  diffi- 
culties, we  are  told,  that  he  was  inspired 
to  his  own  work  by  the  example  of  another, 
who,  though  sufficiently  unlike  him  in 
outward  circumstances,  must  have  been 
kinsman  to  him  at  heart  and  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

Eudo,  the  steward  of  William  Rufus, 
had  been  made  governor  of  Colchester, 
at  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
he  might  "save  them  from  the  rapacity 
of  the  Norman  nobles";  and  he  nobly 
justified  their  pathetic  confidence  in  his 
uprightness.  Though  his  office  in  the 
king's  household  provided  him  with  a 
new  surname,  and  he  is  usually  called 
Eudo  Dapifer,  or  Steward,  Eudo  belonged 
to  the  Norman  family  of  De  Rie;  and,  if 
the  records  of  this  family's  intermarriages 
are  to  be  relied  on,  was  an  ancestor  of 
the  Catholic  poet,  Aubrey  de  Vere.  Some- 
thing of  the  poet's  heart  was  in  him,  too. 
He  desired  to  raise,  near  the  town  he 
loved,  a  thank-offering  to  God  for  his 
happy  and  prosperous  life ;  and  in  choosing 
the  site  of  a  house  of  Benedictines  was 
influenced,  we  are  told,  both  by  the  natural 
pleasantness  of  the  spot  and  its  hallowed 
associations. 

Southward  from  the  town,  in  the  quiet, 
low-lying  Essex  meadows,  a  Saxon  priest 
named  Sirac  had  formerly  had  a  hermitage ; 
and  adjoining  it  stood  a  little  wooden 
church  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. This  humble  sanctuary  had  a 
great  reputation.  A  supernatural  halo 
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surrounded  it,  and  through  its  insignificant 
medium  the  Almighty  had  done  wondrous 
things.  In  the  silence  of  the  night,  when 
no  one  was  within,  a  mystic  light  had 
been  seen  issuing  from  its  walls,  and 
voices  sweet  as  those  of  angels  had  been 
heard  praising  God.  There  was  also  a 
tradition  of  the  wondrous  release  of  a 
prisoner, — one  "kept  in  irons  by  the 
king's  command,  and  maintained  by  the 
inhabitants  by  turns."  This  man  —  in 
his  fetters,  and,  presumably,  in  charge  of 
his  jailers — had  been  present  at  Mass 
in  the  little  church,  on  a  certain  feast  of 
St.  John;  and  there,  while  the  Mass  was 
proceeding,  his  chains  had  fallen  from 
him  without  human  aid,  and  the  injustice 
of  his  captivity  had  been  owned  by  the 
authorities. 

Those  who  remembered  these  things 
had,  doubtless,  related  them  to  Eudo; 
and  such  memories  as  these  he  would 
desire  to  perpetuate  and  enshrine, — -not 
only  for  their  sake,  but  for  the  bond 
they  would  prove  between  Saxon  and 
Norman  fellow-Christians,  whose  common 
faith  was  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  in 
those  bitter  days.  Yet  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  Eudo's  eagerness  to 
obtain  the  hallowed  site  did  not  override 
his  love  of  justice.  The  claims  of  those 
who  held  the  land  being  presented  to 
him,  he  acknowledged  and  paid  them  in 
full.  He  who  had  saved  the  townsmen 
from  the  extortions  of  other  nobles  would 
equally  save  them  from  his  own. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1096  (the  day 
probably  accounts  for  the  dedication  to 
St.  John  Baptist  rather  than  to  the 
Evangelist,  as  in  the  earlier  church),  the 
site  of  the  abbey  was  marked  out.  Eudo 
laid  the  first  stone;  his  wife,  Rohesia,  the 
second;  and  Guthlac,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
a  personal  friend  of  Eudo's,  arranged  to 
send  monks  from  Rochester  to  occupy 
the  buildings  when  complete. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  tell 
of  the  speedy  progress  of  the  work  under 
favoring  auspices.  But  it  chanced  that 
Eudo  at  this  time  was  out  of  favor  with 


his  royal  master,  Henry  I.,  on  account 
of  some  kindness  he  had  shown  to  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy,  the  king's  dis- 
possessed brother.  The  kindness  does  not 
seem  to  have  involved  disloyalty,  but 
monarchs  who  are  conscious  of  flaws  in 
their  titles  are  quick  to  take  alarm. 
Henry,  at  any  rate,  held  sullenly  aloof 
from  Eudo's  enterprise;  and  the  steward 
himself  was  probably  impoverished  by 
loss  of  emoluments  that  depended  on  the 
king's  good  will.  He  was  deeply  dis- 
couraged, and  thought  of  abandoning 
the  work  altogether.  But  this  was  not  to 
be.  Friends  were  raised  up.  Help  came 
from  Eudo's  nephew,  a  priest  named 
William,  and,  presumably,  a  wealthy 
man;  and  presently  we  hear  of  Stephen, 
Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  sending  monks 
from  his  own  abbey ;  and  of  one  of  them, 
named  Hugh,  being  made  the  first  abbot 
of  the  new  foundation. 

Of  Hugh  we  are  told  that  he  was  "a 
man  of  singular  piety,  though  of  little 
worldly  sagacity."  And,  indeed,  worldly 
sagacity  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
quality  that  went  to  the  making  of  the 
abbey,  or  was  likely  to  predominate  in 
those  who  formed  its  first  household.  The 
monks  from  Rochester  had  actually  gone 
home  again  in  disgust  at  the  discomfort 
and  poverty  of  their  new  quarters;  and 
the  tithes  with  which  Eudo  had  endowed 
the  place  were  small  as  well  as  difficult 
to  gather.  Only  "singular  piety" — like 
that  of  St.  Helena  herself — could  have 
persisted  under  such  discouragements; 
but  it  was  to  have  its  reward.  The  ban 
of  the  royal  displeasure  being  lifted  from 
Eudo  (who  was  probably  too  useful  and 
trustworthy  to  be  dispensed  with),  he 
hastened  to  provide  adequately  for  his 
foundation;  and  when,  in  A.  D.  1120,  he 
died,  at  his  Castle  of  Preaux,  in  Nor- 
mandy, he  left  to  the  abbey  bequests  of 
personal  valuables,  money,  and  the  lands 
of  his  manor  of  Brightlingsea,  ten  miles 
from  Colchester. 

The  Mediaeval  records  show  the  growing 
power  and  prosperity  of  Colchester  Abbey. 
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Its  jurisdiction  spread  gradually  over  the 
town,  where,  in  return  for  tithes,  it 
furnished  priests  to  serve  several  of  the 
parochial  churches,  and  chaplains  for  the 
castle  chapel,  and  for  the  ancient  chapel 
of  St.  Helen,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Empress  herself  and  restored  by 
Eudo. 

We  know  that  the  abbey  held  the 
adjacent  manor  of  Gateshead  as  well  as 
Brightlingsea;  for  the  burgesses  of  Col- 
chester, desiring  to  erect  a  gallows 
thereon,  had  first  to  gain  permission  of 
the  abbot.  At  Bourne,  too,  a  few  miles 
southeast  of  the  town,  are  still  shown  the 
abbot's  mill,  and  the  pond  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  supplied  the  monks  with 
fish.  Nor  was  the  importance  of  the 
abbey  merely  local;  for  its  abbots,  being 
mitred,  ranked  with  bishops  in  affairs  of 
State,  were  spiritual  peers,  and  persons 
of  political  consideration;  while  their 
abbey's  right  of  sanctuary  (the  inviolable 
shelter  it  afforded  to  debtors  and  other 
offenders)  made  them  practically  "Judges 
of  the  High  Court."  No  doubt,  being 
but  human,  they  did  not  always  use  this 
power  in  an  altogether  selfless  spirit;  but 
their  personal  pride  or  ambition,  unlike 
that  of  the  barons,  received  no  sanction 
from  the  Order  to  which  they  belonged; 
and,  whatever  their  individual  short- 
comings may  have  been,  they  represented 
communally  the  great  principle  of  govern- 
ment,— for  the  good  of  others,  and  in  the 
name  of  a  Greater  Power. 

On  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi  in  the 
year  1516  the  abbey  entertained  a  royal 
guest— Catherine  of  Arragon,  who  was 
on  her  way  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  at 
Walsingham,  Norfolk,  and  halted  for  a 
night  at  Colchester.  She  may  well  have 
found  St.  John's  a  pleasant  and  peaceful 
hostel.  Since  its  first  founding,  portions 
of  the  abbey  had  been  rebuilt  toward 
the  south,  that  the  noises  of  the  town 
might  be  less  audible,  and  the  brethren 
less  disturbed  at  their  prayers  and  studies. 
And  at  the  time  of  Catherine's  visit  the 
meadows  around  it  must  have  been  lush 


with  early  summer;  while  its  own  gardens 
were,  in  all  likelihood,  aglow  with  the 
famous  Colchester  roses,  whose  renown 
is  great  to  this  day.  The  burgesses  of  the 
town  went  out  in  procession  to  meet  the 
Queen;  and  on  her  departure  they  es- 
corted her  a  portion  of  her  way,  and 
presented  her  with  a  purse  of  gold,  for 
which,  says  the  annalist,  "she  made 
them  a  return."  She  is  certain  also  to 
have  rewarded  her  Benedictine  hosts 
with  her  customary  generosity,  and  to 
have  thanked  them  with  the  unfailing 
courtesy  and  consideration  that  charac- 
terize all  her  extant  letters. 

We  gather  from  an  old  print  that  the 
abbey  church  of  St.  John  was  a  cruciform 
building,  with  low,  narrow  aisles,  a 
crenelated,  or  indented,  tower,  and  four 
corner  turrets.  But  no  vestige  of  the 
church  remains,  and  even  the  place  where 
it  stood  is  matter  for  conjecture  among 
antiquarians.  It  is  only  the  great  flint 
gate  of  the  abbey  which  can  still  be  seen 
facing  the  open  space  known  as  St.  John's 
Green,  where  the  yearly  fair,  granted 
by  Eudo  to  the  abbey,  was  held  every 
midsummer. 

The  destruction  of  the  abbey  was  not, 
of  course,  wholly  the  work  of  time.  The 
Rev.  Philip  Morant,  the  learned  historian 
of  Essex,  and  a  Protestant  parson  of 
Colchester  in  the  eighteenth  century,  thus 
quaintly  speaks  of  the  results  of  the 
Reformation  in  that  town:  "Toward  the 
end  of  this  reign  [Henry  VIII. *s]  the 
face  of  this  town  underwent  a  great 
alteration  for  the  worse.  .  .  .  For  the 
stately  Church  and  Abbey  of  St.  John, 
the  Priory  of  St.  Botolph,  the  Church 
and  Hospital  of  the  Crouched  Friars, 
which  were  a  great  ornament  to  the 
place  and  a  considerable  support  to  the 
poor,  were  either  demolished  or  permitted 
to  grow  ruinous.  .  .  .  Pity  it  was  that  some 
of  them  were  not  applied  to  the  public 
benefit  of  the  town  or  the  provision  of 
the  poor!  But  there  were  growing  families 
that  wanted  to  raise  large  estates  at 
once." 
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It  was  on  the  great  abbey  that  the  full 
fury  of  the  storm  broke;  and  its  last 
abbot,  John  Beche,  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  unbending  defiance  of  the  royal  will. 
The  abbot  appears  to  have  been,  person- 
ally, unpopular,  or  at  least  to  have  had 
some  local  enemies.  There  is  a  story  that 
•  he  was  invited  by  the  magistrates  to  a 
banquet,  and  there  treacherously  arrested 
and  delivered  over  to  the  king's  officers. 
This  despicable  act  of  spite  could,  however, 
only  have  hastened  by  a  little  the  brave 
abbot's  inevitable  fate.  His  bold  words — 
"The  king  shall  never  have  my  house  by 
my  good  will;  and  I  know,  by  my 
learning,  he  can  not  have  it  by  law  and 
right, " — would  certainly  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  king;  and  Henry  "was 
notably  lacking  in  the  quality  of  respect 
for  a  fearless  foe,— which,  with  all  their 
faults,  the  Tudors  generally  possessed. 
The  three  unyielding  mitred  abbots — 
the  other  two  were  those  of  Reading  and 
Glastonbury— were  condemned  to  death 
as  traitors;  and,  by  a  sorry  irony,  Abbot 
Beche  was  hanged  at  his  own  manor  of 
Gateshead,  on  the  very  gallows  that  the 
citizens  of  Colchester  had  once  sought 
permission  of  the  abbey  to  set  up. 

That  last  sad  journey  through  the 
pleasant  fields,  of  which  he  had  been  so 
long  the  master,  did  not  shake  the  abbot's 
resolution.  He  must  have  known  that 
he  could 'save  his  life  and  some  of  his 
possessions  by  a  timely  submission;  but, 
like  many  another  more  personally  attrac- 
tive martyr  for  the  same  cause,  he  feared 
God  rather  than  man.  So,  with  unbending 
courage,  he  looked  his  last  on  the  fair 
house  marked  for  ruin;  and  passed, 
through  the  chill  winter  morning -(Decem- 
ber i,  1539),  calmly  and  proudly  to  his 
doom — and  glory. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  contend  that 
Abbot  Beche  was  a  saint.  The  records 
indicate  that  he  was  a  somewhat  hot- 
tempered  and  haughty  man,  who  set  due 
value  on  comfort  and  earthly  honors. 
We  are  content  to  believe  it  was  so,  and 
to  judge  by  those  very  things  the  greatness 


of  his  sacrifice,  a^nd  the  beauty  of  an 
ideal  which  could  awake  the  heroic  virtues 
even  in  one  like  him.  His  faults  of  char- 
acter do  not  detract  from  the  triumph 
of  the  faith  in  which  he  died.  On  the 
contrary,  they  add  to  it.  It  is  a  great 
faith  for  which  such  men  will  leave  their 
life  and  all  that  life  means  to  them. 
"The  king  shall  never  have  my  house.  ..." 
Perhaps  in  his  last  hour  the  abbot's  own 
words  recurred  to  him  with  another  and 
better  meaning,  proved  true  in  spite  of 
all,  since  he  was  passing  to  a  House 
where  no  thief  could  break  in  and  pillage, 
and  where  the  souls  of  the  just  rest 
untroubled  in  the  hand  of  God.  But  the 
abbey  in  the  Essex  meadows  was  in  the 
power  of  the  great  spoiler;  and  must 
have  been  neglected  by  its  new  owner; 
for  it  fell  speedily  into  ruins.  The  local 
family  of  Lucas  (one  of  whom  was  after- 
ward famous  in  the  Siege  of  Colchester) 
bought  the  building  materials;  but  the 
mansion  they  built  out  of  it  was  also 
fated  to  speedy  ruin,  being  totally  de- 
stroyed in  1648,  when  the  Parliamentary 
forces  took  the  town. 

And  now  we  again  retrace  our  steps, 
to  speak  of  another  landmark  of  Catholic 
Colchester,  which  stood  not  far  from 
the  abbey,  and  was  also  the  fruit  of 
Kudo's  piety  and  charity  —  the  little 
hostel  or  hospital  for  lepers,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  Magdalene.  These  institutions 
(sometimes  called  Lazar  or  Lazarus  houses, 
because  the  deathlike  state  of  the  unhappy 
lepers  might  be  compared  to  that  of 
Lazarus,  whom,  nevertheless,  Our  Lord's 
compassion  brought  to  life)  were,  we 
know,  a  frequent  expression  of  Mediaeval 
charity,  especially  about  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  when,  as  some  think,  leprosy 
first  found  its  way  into  England  from  the 
East.  The  full  title  of  our  Colchester 
house  was  "The  Priory  Hospital  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene";  at  least  the  masters 
of  the  hospital  had  the  title  of  priors, 
and  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
town  annals,  though,  as  Morant  some- 
what regretfully  observes,  not  by  name, 
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so  that  he  can  give  no  list  of  them.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.  what  was  left 
of  the  little  priory  shared  the  fate  of 
all  such  hostels,  and  Elizabeth  granted 
its  revenues  to  her  French  secretary. 
James  I.,  however,  had  the  honesty  to 
restore  some  of  the  money  to  the  town; 
and  it  was  used  to  found  an  almshouse, 
which  still  exists. 

The  growth  of  Mediaeval  Colchester 
was  largely  toward  the  south  and  south- 
east; for  the  abbots  and  priors  were 
good  landlords,  and  there  were  many 
advantages  attached  to  tHe  near  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  John's  and  St.  Botolph's. 
But  the  east  end  of  Colchester  had  also 
its  colony  of  holy  men.  Hard  by  the 
East  Gate — of  itself  of  considerable 
interest,  with  its  statues  of  St.  Helena 
and  her  father,  "King  Coel,"  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Margaret  *  —  stood  the  house  of 
the  Franciscans  or  Grey  Friars,  established 
there  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  by  Robert 
Fitzwalter,  then  Lord  of  the  manor  of 
Lexden;  and  dowered  by  the  king  with 
four  and  a  half  acres  of  land  and  the 
revenues  of  a  manor  in  Picardy.  The 
quiet  little  house  in  the  shadow  of  the 
East  Gate  had  no  history  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  The  Rev.  Edward  Cutts, 
in  his  "  Historic  Colchester,"  aptly  remarks 
that  we  can  only  picture  the  un-notorious 
brethren,  "in  their  grey  gowns,  minister- 
ing to  the  poorest  in  the  lanes  of  the 
town,  or  going  two  and  two  through  the 
better  streets  asking  for  alms  from  door 
to  door."  Among  those  who  at  one  time 
fulfilled  these  vows  of  mendicancy  was 
the  proud  Lord  of  Lexden  himself, — that 
is,  if  he  did  not  enter  the  Order  too  late 
in  life  to  share  in  its  harder  duties.  For 
it  is  told  of  Robert  Fitzwalter  that, 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  was  himself 
admitted  to  the  house  he  had  founded, 
and  died  within  its  walls.  The  site  of  the 
Greyfriars'  establishment  is  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  Catholic  visitor  to  Col- 


*  The  latter  was  placed  there  by  the  will  of  one  John 
Elys,  who  died  A.  P.  1485;  his  own  house  was  near  the 
East  Gate, 


Chester.      Upon     it     stand     the     modern 
Catholic  schools. 

Many  pages  might  be  devoted  to  the 
fortunes — and  misfortunes— of  Colchester 
in  later  days:  to  its  gallant  resistance  to 
the  siege  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and 
its  no  less  gallant  surrender ;  the  sorrowful 
fate  of  the  two  Royalist  commanders, 
who  died  so  fearlessly  on  the  Castle  Green ; 
the  connection  of  the  town  with  the 
Flemish  weavers;  and  the  careers  of  such 
widely  diverse  local  celebrities  as  Dr. 
William  Gilberd,  chief  physician  to  Eliz- 
abeth and  James  I.,  and  pioneer  of  the 
science  of  electricity;  and  John  Jennens, 
whose  interminable  chancery  suit  is  said 
to  have  been  the  original  of  the  famous 
Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce  in  "Bleak  House." 
But  we  set  out  to  write  of  Mediaeval 
Colchester,  and  must  "stick  to  our  last" 
accordingly,  especially  since  even  our  own 
ground  has  not  been  wholly  covered,  and 
many  points  of  interest  have  had  to  be 
barely  touched  upon,  or  altogether  passed 
over.  Yet  there  is  one  feature  in  the 
Colchester  of  to-day  which  must  strike 
the  eye  and  linger  in  the  memory  of  any 
student  of  its  Catholic  past,  and  for 
which  we  must  spare  a  word  of  comment. 
St.  Helena  and  her  "divine  adventure" 
have  recently  received  open  honor  in  her 
traditional  birthplace.  The  new  town- 
hall — in  itself  the  most  imposing  building 
of  the  main  street — is  rendered  more 
majestic  by  the  gigantic  bronze  figure 
of  the  empress-saint  (holding  the  Rood, 
and  turning  her  face  toward  the  southeast, 
the  direction  of  Jerusalem)  which  sur- 
mounts it. 

Lesser  figures  of  Colchester  story  have 
honored  niches  on  the  High-Street  front 
of  the  tower;  but  Helena  and  her  Cross 
are  literally  the  head  and  crown.  And 
whether  the  legend  that  makes  her  Col- 
chester born  speaks  truth  or  not,  the  fitness 
of  her  exalted  place  remains  the  same, 
and  bears  witness  to  a  truth  eternal. 

The  bitter  fanaticism  and  anti-Catholic 
prejudice  of  post-Reformation  Colchester 
are  well  known.  To-day  Protestants  have 
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combined  with  their  Catholic  fellow-towns- 
men to  place  Colchester,  as  it  were,  under 
the  protection  of  her  whose  devotion  to 
the  Cross  constitutes  her  right  to  fame, 
and  whose  memory  has  inspired  so  much 
of  the  like  devotion  in  others.  Who  will 
despise  such  an  omen  of  better  things? 
As  we  pass  out  of  the  little  town  by  the 
Essex  marshes,  we  will  turn  for  a  last 
look  at  the  lofty  tower  that  makes  a 
landmark  above  the  low  fields,  and 
commend  the  future  of  Colchester  to  one 
who,  whether  or  not  a  daughter  of  the 
town,  is  surely  its  patron  Saint,  —  its 
guide,  under  God,  on  the  true  path  of 
progress. 

The  Blind  Sailor. 


Tom  Connelly  of  Creelabeg. 


BY    P.   J.   CARROLL,    C.   S.   C. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


"  "X  CAN  not  see!"  he  said,  for  poisoned  flowers 
Had  fallen  on  his  eyes — flame  flowers  of  war. 
"I  am  alone  in  darkness.     Nevermore 
Shall  I  behold  the  glint  of  summer  showers, 

"The  green  of  trees,  the  splendor  of  the  su^n, 
The  moon  upon  the  deck, — the  line  of  men 
Waiting  their  orders,  and — oh,  not  again!  — 

The   tossing  fire  from  out  the  well-aimed  gun! 

"I  can  not  see!"  he  said.     "And  now  no  light 
Will  ever  guide  me  to  the  door  of  home; 
I  shall   not  watch  the  starlight  on  the  foam 

On  seas  I  love, — for  me  the  dark,   dark  night! 

"No  more  for  me  the  emerald  waves  that  play 
Before    the    thundering    billows     make    their 

rush, 
Their  glorious  meeting,  and  the  mighty  crush 

Of  walls  of  water  that  no  man   may  stay." 

But  when  the  Christmas  Eve  had  come  around, 
This  sailor  man  was  wrapped  in   mystery, 
And  people  wondered  when  he  said,  "I  see 

The  Shepherds'   star  by   which  the   Christ  was 
found! 

"Though  I  am  blind,  I  see!"  he  sang  and  said. 
"This  can  not  be!"  his  friends  and  neighbors 

cried. 

And  still  he  answered,  "I  am  satisfied, — 
|  see  His  sea  of  Love,  both  deep  and  wide." 


gentle. 


'OM  CONNELLY  was  as  tall  and 
as  strong  as  Luga  Laga,  and  as 
swift  as  Liath  Macha,  "the 
Roan  of  the  North."  For  all, 
he  spoke  low  and  his  ways  were 
He  was  the  talk  of  the  town, 
and  the  county  beyond  it  for  miles.  He 
was  captain  of  the  hurdling  team  for  two 
years'  running,  when  Creelabeg  won  the 
west  county  championship.  Ah,  'twas  he 
could  drive  the  ball  down  the  side  line 
toward  the  goal  of  the  opponents,  while 
the  cheers  of  all  Creelabeg  drowned  out 
the  noise  of  the  train  coming  up  from 
Foynes !  Once  when  the  boys  were  playing 
a  match  against  Kildimo,  Tom  broke  his 
hurdly  while  backing  up  a  play  when  the 
ball  was  in  mid-field.  There  were  cries  of, 
"Yerra,  get  him  a  hurdly!"  "We'll  be 
beaten  sure  if  they  'don't  find  one  this 
minit!"  "Yeh,  hurry  up!"  "Isn't  there 
e'er  a  hurdly  around  the  place  at  all?" 

Whether  it  was  fate  or  circumstance  or 
what  not,  at  any  rate,  there  was  no 
hurdly  forthcoming;  and  Tom  had  to 
stand  as  helpless  as  an  elephant  on  an 
ice-field,  while  the  battle  surged  around 
him.  Father  John,  who  watched  the 
game,  took  in  the  disaster  and  dispatched 
a  boy  to  his  house  to  have  the  housekeeper 
get  his  ash  hurdly  out  of  the  brown 
trunk  in  his  sleeping-room.  'Twas  a 
memory  of  Blackrock.  The  boy  returned 
with  the  memory;  Tom  ran  out  to  the 
side  line. 

"Take  it!"  said  the  priest.  '  'Tis  the 
brand  'Excalibur." 

"Ay!"  said  Tom,  lifting  his  green  cap 
by  the  peak  as  if  he  understood.  'Tis  a 
way  we  Irish  have  of  making  ourselves 
at  home  in  the  sitting-rooms  of  art  and 
learning. 

"And  keep  it  always,"  added  the  priest, 

Tom's  eyes  grew  large.  "But  sure  if 
I  break  it,  an'  it  the  priest's!" 
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'  'Twill  be  in  battle  I  know,  and  that's 
honor." 

Tom  was  gone,  his  head  in  glory.  The 
boys  won  that  day.  Many  said  it  was 
because  of  Tom,  who  fought  like  Cuchulan 
must  have  fought  in  mid-river  when  the 
waters  were  red  with  the  blood  of  battle. 
Tom  said  'twas  the  priest's  hurdly.  One 
can  not  be  sure. 

'Tis  we  that  were  lonesome  when  Tom 
left  us  for  America,  his  head  full  of 
dreams  and  his  heart  full  of  sorrow.  His 
going  made  a  void  in  the  village  just  as 
if  a  big  sod  of  turf  were  taken  out  of  the 
side  of  a  reek.  You  missed  him  Sunday 
morning  at  the  nine  o'clock  Mass;  you 
missed  him  at  the  funeral,  and  he  with 
the  broadest  shoulder  to  carry  the  coffin; 
you  missed  him  in  the  spring,  when  the 
seaweed  came;  in  the  autumn,  when  all 
the  woods  were  gold;  and  oh,  how  you 
missed  him  when  the  boys  played  the 
game,  and  he  not  there  to  call  out, 
"Follow  it  up, — follow  it  up,  boys!" 

Tom  was  in  America, — out  West.  He 
got  into  the  police  force  in  a  middle-sized 
town  in  the  State  of  Ohio  which  position 
he  held  with  honor  for  four  years.  Every- 
body knew  the  tall  Irishman  who  directed 
traffic  at  the  crossing.  He  had  a  kind 
word  here  and  a  laugh  and  a  "How-do- 
you-do,  ma'am!"  there  until  he  was 
known  and  loved  by  big  and  little. 

Then,  in  the  early  winter,  Tom  got  a 
cold  which  he  didn't  mind  very  much, 
for  he  was  strong  and  hearty.  But  it 
settled  down  in  his  lungs,  and  like  a 
treacherous  serpent  would  not  uncoil.  He 
was  taken  from  his  boarding-house  to  the 
hospital  and  the  Sisters'  gentle  fostering. 
So  there  he  lay  on  the  bed  like  an  oak 
tree  blown  down  by  a  gale  back  at  Shana- 
golden.  Yet  so  gentle  was  he  through  all 
the  fever  and  delirium,  a  child  could 
manage  him. 

"What  did  the  doctor  say  about  me?" 
he  asked  Sister  Josephine  one  morning 
after  she  and  the  physician  had  con- 
versed in  low  tones  outside  Tom's  door. 

"  What  did  he  say  ? "  echoed  the  Sister  in 


order  to  secure  time  to  frame  an  answer. 

"Ay!" 

' '  He  said  you  are  as  well  as  could  be 
expected." 

"As  well  as  could  be  expected,  is  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Now,  what's  the  use  in  talkin',  Sister? 
Sure  I  heard  what  he  said,  for  all  yer 
whisperin'." 

"Well,  what  did  he  say,  then?"  asked 
the  nun,  very  gently. 

"What  did  he  say?"  he  echoed.    "Well, 
he   said,    'Tom   will   have   a   hard   pull  if 
he  pulls  through,'  that's  what  he  said,"- 
which  was  literally  correct. 

The  day  before  he  died  —  it  was 
Christmas  Eve — Tom  grew  very  restless. 
Sister  Josephine  sent  for  the  priest,  who 
prepared  the  big  policeman  that  was 
never  to  travel  the  "beat"  any  more. 
After  the  priest  was  gone  Tom  remained 
very  quiet. 

"You  know,"  he  said  to  the  Sister 
between  the  painful  Teachings  after  breath, 
"Father  Noonan,  who  just  wint  out,  is 
from  my  part  at  home.  He  gave  me  a 
thorough  examination,  an'  I'm  ready  to 
go  now,  whatever  'tis." 

Tom  Connelly,  large-limbed  and  big- 
hearted,  the  best  hurdler  in  Creelabeg, 
with  a  voice  that  was  soft  and  a  way  that 
was  gentle,  died  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  a  cold  wind  blew  from 
the  north,  and  the  people  were  hurrying 
to  second  Mass.  He  was  far  from  home, 
where  the  daisies  shine  starlike  over  the 
June  fields,  where  the  shamrocks  lie 
hiding  close  to  the  breast  of  Mother 
Ireland.  But,  the  same  sweet  Church—- 
the Church  of  the  to-morrow  and  the  long 
ago — was  beside  him,  with  her  mystic 
administering;  and  the  nuns — God  bless 
them  always! — were  at  hand  to  keep  the 
crucifix  to  his  lips,  and  his  head  lifted,  so 
his  eyes  could  be  turned  toward  home. 

Well,  Tom's  mother  lived  in  a  little 
house  close  to  the  boreen  that  ran  beside 
the  gardens  and  across  the  fields.  And 
during  all  the  sickness  she  waited  and 
waited  for  the  letter  that  did.  not  come. 
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Her  heart  was  eager;  but  the  ship 
might  be  late,  or  his  letter  might  have 
missed  the  mails  by  a  day,  or — well,  there 
are  so  many  reasons  that  come  to  one  to 
explain  away  the  unpleasant.  But  when  the 
second  week  went  by,  and  the  third,  the 
patient  mother  grew  anxious  for  her  son. 
Every  morning  she  went  out  to  the 
gate  to  meet  Johnny  Magee,  the  postboy. 
Johnny  came  along  with  a'  song  in.  his 
mouth  like  a  bird  of  passage.  But  when 
he  got  within  sight  of  Mrs.  Connelly's 
gate,  the  song  in  him  went  down  to  his 
heart,  where  it  died  away. 

"<k>od-mornin',  Johnny  asthore!" 
"Good-mornin',  Mrs.  Connelly!"  Then, 
with  a  voice  breaking  for  the  pain  that 
was  catching  her,  she  asked:   "E'er  a  line 
from  Tom?" 

"Wisha,  nothin'  to-day,  Mrs.  Connelly; 
but  to-morrow  may  bring  news  of  him." 
"God  grant  it,  Johnny, — God  grant  it, 
an'  it  be  His  holy  will!" 

The  days  went,— long,  lonesome,  monot" 
onous  days  for  the  Irish  mother,  whose 
love  went  off  to  a  land  she  never  saw.  Ah, 
God  help  those  Irish  mothers  who  have 
sat  at  their  doors  in  the  light  of  a  million 
pale  suns,  down  all  the  wasting  years 
from  the  beginning  till  now! 

One  day  she  met  Father  John  back  at 
Banagee  bridge.  It  was  a  day  of  wintry 
moods.  The  wind  rose  and  fell  in  little 
gusts;  the  tree  limbs  wailed  as  they 
swayed  back  and  forth  like  mourning 
women  at  a  wake.  Caravans  of  gray 
clouds,  moving  across  the  sky,  veiled  the 
sun  betimes  and  darkened  the  gliding 
waters. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Connelly,"  said  the  priest 
when  the  woman  reached  him,  "and  how 
are  you  to-day?" 

"I'm  well,  thank  you,  Father  John, 
praise  be  to  the  good  God, — although 
'tis  a  long  time  now  since  I  had  a  line 
from  Tom." 

"You  don't  tell  me!" 
"Yes,  Father;     'tis  now  goin'  on  three 
weeks  since  I-  had  a  letter,  an'  he  always 
regular  at  writin'  every  week." 


"Perhaps  he's  sick,  or  maybe  he  has 
extra  work  to  do?"  suggested  the  priest. 
"I  don't  know  what  it  is,  Father,  only 
it  makes  me  sad  and  sorry  not  to  hear 
from  him.  An'  I  can't  put  him  away 
from  me,  for  he's  in  my  thoughts  by  day, 
an'  in  my  dreams  by  night." 

"Ay  so!  But  you  mustn't  let  yourself 
break  down  thinking  of  him.  No  doubt 
he's  well  where  he  is." 

"I  hope  so,  Father, — indeed  I  hope 
he  is,  whether  'tis  livin'  or  dead  he  be. 
For  if  'tis  dead  he  is,  oh,  surely  I  want 
it  to  be  well  with  him  there!" 

Then  the  dear  woman  wept  sweet 
relieving  tears,  which  the  priest,  who 
had  a  mother  himself,  did  not  try  to 
restrain.  When,  after  a  little,  she  slowly 
wiped  her  eyes  with  the  handkerchief 
concealed  beneath  the  gray  shawl  pinned 
at  her  breast,  the  priest  said  gently: 

"Mrs.  Connelly,  the  river  below  us  that 
flows  to  the  Shannon  frees  the  land  on 
either  side  from  here  to  Castlemahon  of 
the  water  that  soaks  the  red  gardens  and 
lies  stagnant  in  the  hollow  places.  And  so 
sorrow  would  lie  stagnant  in  the  hollow 
places  of  our  hearts  if  the  good  God  did 
not  give  us  the  relieving  river  of  tears." 
"Thim  are  good  words,  and  God  bless 
you,  Father  John!"  the  mother  whispered, 
as  she  kissed  the  hand  outreached  to 
bless  her. 

Four  days  later  when  Johnny  Magee 
came  near  Mrs.  Connelly's  gate,  he  took 
a  letter  out  of  his  brown  bag. 

"From  the  other  side,"  he  said  simply. 

"Ay  so!    But  not  his,"  Mrs.  Connelly 

observed    as    she    broke    the    seal.      She 

handed  the  letter  to  the  postboy,  her  voice 

trembling,      i 

"Read  it,  Johnny  asthore;  my  heart  is 
hurtin'  me." 

Johnny's  eyes  ran  down  the  double 
page.  Then,  he  looked  at  the  woman. 

' '  Yeh,  let  us  hear  it,  Johnny  bouchal ! 
Whatever  it  is.,  it  can't  be  worse  than 
waitin'." 

,";!; can't,"  Johnny  answered.    "I  haven't  • 
the  courage  in  me." 
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"Ah,  tell  me  quick,  Johnny  alanna!  Sure, 
I  promise  to  be  brave  whatever  it  is." 

"Well,"  said^the  postboy  huskily,  "  'tis 
about  him." 

"Tom?" 

"Ay!" 

"Tell  me,  dear,  or  I'll  die  waitin'." 

"Well,  Tom  is  gone,  Mrs.  Connelly. 
'Twas  the  pneumonia  did  it,  the  letter 
says.  And  'twas  on  Christmas  Day." 

"You're  meanin'  that  Torn   is  dead?" 
the  woman  asked  confusedly. 
'     "Ay!"  the  postboy  answered  sadly. 

"Johnny,   let  me  lean  on  your  arm  a 
minute;     for    I'm    weak,    and    the    fields 
•ate  runnin'  around  me." 

Gently,  as  a  nurse  would,  Magee  helped 
the  trembling  mother  to  a  little  stone 
bench  beside  the  gate.  She  rested  there 
for  a  few  moments;  and,  though  Johnny's 
duties  called  him,  he  had  not  the  heart 
to  go. 

"Maybe  'tis  a  drink  of  water  would 
help  you?"  he  suggested. 

"No,  Johnny,  'tisn't  that.  But  it  came 
so  sudden,  for  all  that  I  was  fearin'  it,  an' 
he  away  among  strangers,  an'  me  not  by 
the  side  of  him  whin  he  wint  .away." 

"Sure  'tis  aqual,"  consoled  the  postboy; 
"for  he  died  in  the  hospital  with  the  nuns 
takin'  care  of  him.  An'  he  had  the  priest 
an'  everything,  just  as  if  he  was  at  home. 
And  'twas  on  Christmas  Day  itself." 

"Does  the  letter  say  all  o'  that?" 

"Ay!  An'  'tis  Mary  Nolan  wrote  it, — 
she  that  used  to  live  back  near  the  five- 
mile  road." 

"I  remember  Mary  well,  God  bless  an' 
keep  her!  But  are  you  sure  it  says  Tom 
had  the  priest?" 

"Ay,  the  day  before  he  died!" 
"Yeh,  ,sure  'tis  all  aqual 'thin,  as  you 
say;  an'  Tom  is  better  off.  Thanks  be 
to  the  good  God,  who  sint  him  the  priest 
before  he  wint  away!  'Twould  be  nice,  o' 
course,  if  'twas  up  at  Creelabeg  graveyard 
he  was  sleepin'.  But  an'  'tisn't,  may  the 
earth  lie  aisy  on  him  beyant  whe're  he 
is,  and  may  the  stars  of  Bethlehem  shine 
on  his  grave  this  night!" 


The  Blessed  High  Feast  of  Christ's 
Nativity. 


A  PAGE  FROM  CAXTON'S  "GOLDEN  LEGEND." 


WHEN  the  world  had  endured  five 
thousand  and  nine  hundred  years, 
after  Eusebius  the  holy  saint, 
Octavian  the  Emperor  commanded  that 
all  the  world  should  be  described,  so  that 
he  might  know  how  many  cities,  how 
many  towns,  and  how  many  persons  he 
had  in  all  the  universal  world.  Then 
was  so  great  peace  in  the  earth  that  all 
the  world  was  obedient  to  him.  And 
therefore  Our  Lord  would  be  born  in 
that  time,  that  it  should  be  known  that 
He  brought  peace  from  heaven.  And  this 
Emperor  commanded  that  every  man 
should  go  into  the  towns,  cities  or  villages 
from  whence  he  was  of,  and  should  bring 
with  him  a  penny  in  acknowledgment 
that  he  was  subject  to  the  Empire  of 
Rome.  And  by  so  many  pence  as  should 
be  found  received,  should  be  known  the 
number  of  the  persons. 

Joseph,  which  then  was  of  the  lineage 
of  David,  and  dwelled  in  Nazareth,  went 
into  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  and  led  with 
him  the  Virgin  Mary,  his  spouse.  And 
when  they  were  come  thither,  because  the 
hostelries  were  all  taken  up,  they  were 
constrained  to  be  without  in  a  common 
place  where  all  people  went.  And  there, 
was  a  stable  for  an  ass  that  he  brought 
with  him,  and  for  an  ox.  In  that  night 
our  Blessed  Lady  and  Mother  of  God 
was  delivered  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  upon 
the  hay  that  lay  in  the  rack.  At  which 
nativity  O'ur  Lord  shewed  many  marvels. 
Because  that  they  world  was  in  so 
great  peace,  the  Romans  had  done  made 
a  temple  which  was  named  the  Temple 
of  Peace,  in  which  they  counselled  with 
Apollo  to  know  how  long  it  should  stand 
and  endure.  Apollo  answered  to  them 
that  it  should  stand  as  long  till  a  maid 
had  brought  fcrth  and  borne  a  child. 
And  therefore  they  did  do  write  on  the 
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portal  of  the  Temple:  Lo!  this  is  the 
Temple  of  Peace  that  ever  shall  endure. 
For  they  supposed  well  that  a  maid  might 
never  bear  ne  bring  forth  a  child.  This 
temple  that  same  time  that  Our  Lady 
was  delivered  and .  Our  Lord  born,  over- 
threw and  fell  all  down.  Of  which  Christian 
men  afterward  made  in  the  same  place 
a  church  of  Our  Lady,  which  is  called 
Sancta  Maria  Rotunda. 

Also  the  same  night,  as  recordeth 
Innocent  the  third,  Pope,  there  sprang 
and  sourded  in  Rome  a  well,  or  a  foun- 
tain, and  ran  largely  all  that  night  and 
all  that  day  unto  the  river  of  Rome 
called  Tiber.  Also  after  that,  recordeth 
S.  John  Chrysostom,  the  three  Kings 
were  in  this  night  in  their  orisons  and 
prayers  upon  a  mountain,  when  a  star 
appeared  by  them  which  had  the  form 
of  a  right  fair  child,  which  had  a  cross 
in  his  forehead,  which  said  to  these  three 
kings  that  they  should  go  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  they  should  find  the  son  of 
the  Virgin,  God  and  Man,  which  then  was 
born.  Also  there  appeared  in  the  Orient 
three  suns,  which  little  and  little  assembled 
together,  and  were  all  on  one.  As  it  is 
signified  to  us  that  these  three  things 
are  the  Godhead,  the  soul,  and  the  body, 
whiqh  been  in  three  natures  assembled 
in  one  person. 

Also  Octavian  the  Emperor,  like  as 
Innocent  recordeth,  that  he  was  much 
desired  of  his  council  and  of  his  people, 
that  he  should  do  men  worship  him  as 
God.  For  never  had  there  been  before 
him  so  great  a  master"  and  lord  of  the 
world  as  he  was.  Then  the  Emperor  sent 
for  a  prophetess  named  Sibyl,  for  to 
demand  of  her  if  there  were  any  so  great 
and  like  him  in  the  earth,  or  if  any  should 
come  after  him.  Thus  at  the  hour  of 
midday  she  beheld  the  heaven,  and  saw 
a  circle  of  gold  about  the  sun,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  circle  a  maid  holding  a 
child  in  her  arms.  -Then  she  called  the 
Emperor  and  shewed  it  him.  When 
Octavian  saw  that  he  marvelled  over 
much,  whereof  Sibyl  said  to  him:  Hie 


puer  major  te  est,  ipsum  adora.  This 
Child  is  greater  lord  than  thou  art: 
worship  Him.  Then  when  the  Emperor 
understood  that  this  Child  was  greater 
lord  than 'he  was,  he  would  not  be  wor- 
shipped as  God,  but  worshipped  this 
child  that  should  be  born.  Wherefore 
the  Christian  men  made  a  church  of  the 
same  chamber  of  the  Emperor,  and 
named  it  Ara  Coeli. 

After  this  it  happed  on  a  night  as  a 
great  master  which  is  of  great  authority 
in  vScripture,  which  is  named  Bartholomew, 
recordeth  that  the  Rod  of  Engadi,  which 
is  by  Jerusalem,  which  beareth  balm, 
flowered  this  night  and  bare  fruit,  and 
gave  liquor  of  balm.  After  this  came  the 
angel  and  appeared  to  the  shepherds  that 
kept  their  sheep,  and  said  to  them:  I 
announce  and  show  to  you  a  great  joy; 
for  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  in  this 
night  born,  in  the  city  of  Bethlehem; 
there  may  ye  find  Him  wrapt  in  clouts. 
And  anon,  as  the  angel  had  said  this,  a 
great  multitude  of  angels  appeared  with 
him,  and  began  to  sing:  Honour,  glory 
and  health  be  to  God  on  high,  and  in 
the  earth  peace  to  men  of  goodwill.  Then 
said  the  shepherds,  let  us  go  to  Bethlehem 
and  see  this  thing.  And  when  they  came 
they  found  like  as  the  angel  had  said. 

And  it  happed  this  night  that  all  the 
sodomites  that  did  sin  against  nature  were 
dead  and  extinct;  for  God  hated  so  much 
this  sin,  that  He  might  not  suffer  that 
nature  human,  which  He  had  taken,  were 
delivered  to  so  great  shame.  Whereof 
S.  Austin  saith  that  it  lacked  but  little 
that  God  would  not  become  man  for 
that  sin.  In  this  time  Octavian  made  to 
cut  and  enlarge  the  ways  and  quitted 
the  Romans  of  all  the  debts  that  they 
owed  to  him. 

This  feast  of  Nativity  of  Our  Lord  is 
one  of  the  greatest  feasts  of  all  the  year, 
and  for  to  tell  all  the  miracles  that  Our 
Lord  hath  showed,  it  should  contain  a 
whole  book;  but  at  this  time  I  shall  leave 
and  pass  over  save  one  thing  that  I  have 
heard  once  preached  of  a  worshipful 
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doctor,  that  what  person  being  in  clean 
life  desire  on  this  day  a  boon  of  God,  as 
far  as  it  is  rightful  and  good  for  him,  Our 
Lord  at  the  reverence  of  this  blessed  high 
feast  of  His  Nativity  will  grant  it  to  him. 
Then  let  us  always  make  us  in  clean  life 
at  this  feast,  that  we  may  so  please  Him, 
that  after  this  short  life  we  may  come 
unto  His  bliss.  Amen. 


The  Only  Hope  of  a  Lasting  World  Peace. 


THE  Rev.  Dr.  William  T.  Manning,  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
contributes  to  the  current  number  of  the 
Constructive  Quarterly  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  Christian  Unity,  to  which,  as 
being  of  exceptional  importance  and  time- 
liness, the  editor  rightly  gives  the  first 
place.  If  only  for  those  passages  of  it 
in  which  the  writer  endeavors  to  hold 
up  the  true  ideal  of  unity,  we  are  hoping 
this  paper  will  be  widely  read  by  our 
separated  brethren, — 'read  and  inwardly 
digested,'  as  the  "Book  of  Common 
Prayer"  expresses  it.  "It  has  become 
evident,"  says  Dr.  Manning,  "that  those 
who  preach  a  mere  invisible  unity  propa- 
gate actual  division.  .  .  .  Our  Lord  Himself 
prayed  not  only  for  an  inward  and  spiritual 
unity  which  men  could  not  see,  but  for 
a  unity  outwardly  and  visibly  manifested, 
which  should  compel  their  attention,  and 
which  should  be  the  proof  of  His  Presence 
among  them.  His  prayer  for  His  Church 
was,  and  still  is,  'that  they  all  may  be 
one,  even  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me, 
and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in 
Us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou 
didst  send  Me.'" 

Although  admitting  that  as  yet  there  is 
no  general  realization  (among  non-Catholic 
Christians)  of  what  unity  means,  Dr. 
Manning  holds  that  the  minds  of  men 
to-day  are  at  least  becoming  convinced 
of  the  practical  evils  of  division,  and 
longing  for  a  unity  that  has  outward  and 
visible  expression.  We  would  fain  quote 
much  of  what  he  has  to  say  on  this  point, 


but  our  readers  must  be  content  with  the 
following  passage,  in  which  Dr.  Manning 
expresses  his  high  hopes,  and  bespeaks 
prayers,  for  the  coming  of  that  blessed 
day  when  "there  shall  be  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd": 

As  a  result  of  the  fearful  experience  through 
which  the  world  is  passing,  men  may  be  more 
ready  to  listen  to  suggestions  of  this  nature. 
Out  of  the  great  struggle  may  come  forces 
making  powerfully  for  closer  union  and  concord. 
With  all  its  horrors,  the  war  seems  to  be  bringing 
the  world  into  closer  relation.  It  is  opening 
doors,  casting  down  barriers,  and  drawing  the 
ends  of  the  earth  together.  On  the  whole,  we 
may  believe  that  it  is  making  toward  world- 
brotherhood.  It  has  compelled  men  to  see 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  weakness  and  in- 
effectiveness of  a  Christianity  disunited,  and 
divided  against  itself.  It  is  suggesting  to  many 
the  relation  of  a  United  Christendom  to  the 
hope  of  a  -lasting  world  peace.  It  is  bringing 
men  to  see  that  the  only  real  hope  of  peace 
for  the  world  is  in  the  religion  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  May  not  one  result 
of  the  war  be  an  opportunity  without  precedent 
in  history  for  some  such  effort,  some  such 
coming  together  of  the  Christian  forces,  as  the 
World  Conference  movement  proposes?  And 
may  not  all  Christians  of  whatever  name  be 
rightly  asked  to  pray,  at  their  Masses  and  at 
their  prayer-meetings,  for  God's  guidance  and 
blessing  for  this  effort  which  has  as  its  only 
object  the  drawing  into  closer  contact  and 
understanding  of  all  who  believe  in  and  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  bringing  some- 
what nearer  of  that  unity  for  which  He  Himself 
prayed,  and  still  prays,  the  need  of  which  was 
never  so  tragically  manifest  as  it  is  now? 

A  glowing  passage,  which  is  convincing 
proof  of  the  writer's  sincerity,  piety,  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  We  like 
to  believe  that  there  are  many  men  outside 
the  pale  of  the  Church  like  Dr.  Manning. 
The  mystery  to  us  is  how  they  can  fail 
to  see  that  the  prayer  of  our  Divine  Lord 
is  realized  in  the  Catholic  Church,  that 
His  promise  is  fulfilled — that,  as  Cardinal 
Newman  says,  in  the  striking  manner  so 
familiar  to  him,  "either  the  Catholic 
religion  is  verily  the  coming  of  the  unseen 
world  into  this,  or  there  is  nothing  positive, 
nothing  dogmatic,  nothing  real  in  any  of 
our  notions  as  to  whence  we  come  and 
whither  we  go." 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Citizens  who  take  the  law  of  the  land 
as  their  highest  monitor,  and  consider 
its  observance  at  all  times  binding  on 
conscience,  would  do  well  to  look  back 
on  some  enactments  that  shock  us  to-day, 
as  many  parts  of  our  present-  codes  will 
doubtless  shock  our  descendants.  In  1645 
the  English  House  of  Commons  sat  as 
usual  on  Christmas  Day,  and  in  1646 
the  House  of  Lords  followed  its  example. 
In  1647  the  Puritanical  Government 
forbade  any  celebration  of  Christmas  by 
private  citizens,  and  proclaimed  the  abo- 
lition of  ''all  such  superstitious  practices." 
England's  legislative  bodies  have  passed 
through  many  phases,  but  have  not 
established  a  record  for  logic  or  for  con- 
sistent Christianity.  Catholics  are  fortu- 
nate in  owning  allegiance  to  a  divine  code 
that  is  above  all  human  ones,  infractions 
of  the  latter  being  sinful  inasmuch  as  they 
also  transgress  the  moral  law  enjoined 
by  an  infallible  Church.  Those  who  have 
no  other  guide  in  morals  but  the  law  of 
the  country  in  which  they  happen  to 
dwell,  are  deserving  of  pity,  no  matter 
how  civilized  their  country  may  be. 


One  of  the  most  gratifying  indications 
of  genuine  Catholic  progress  in  this  country 
is  the"  increasing  frequency  of  spiritual 
retreats  for  lay  people.  The  fuller  and 
•  deeper  the  interior  life  of  individual 
Catholics,  the  more  beneficent  will  be 
their  external  activities,  and  the  more 
persuasive  also  their  influence  on  their 
non-Catholic  fellow-citizens.  The  pro- 
moters of  such  retreats  will  find  encourage- 
ment in  a  recent  address  delivered  by 
the  Holy  Father  at  an  audience  given  to 
a  Roman  organization  for  Retreats  for 
Working  Girls.  Having  stated  that  it  may 
be  said  that  in  our  day  the  demon  levels 
his  shafts  especially  at  the  working  class, 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
his  emissaries  labor  to  instil  into  the 
hearts  of  working  girls  the  poison  of 


false  teachings  and  the  most  nefarious 
incitements  to  vice,  Benedict  XV.  con- 
tinued: "He  would  not  be  mistaken  who 
would  say  that  for  this  purpose  is  designed 
the  increased  circulation,  even  amongst 
the  working  class,  of  bad  books  and  of 
journals  of  the  worst  description,  the 
wantonness  of  the  fashions  in  dress  which 
to-day  has  penetrated  even  amongst 
women  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
multiplied  bad  example  which  from  above 
and  below  is  set  before  the  poor  people. 
Now,  the  outcome  of  these  diabolical 
devices  depends  on  the  state  of  spiritual 
languor  in  which  are,  unfortunately,  found 
the  working  girls  for  whom  these  snares 
are  set. 

"Nothing  is,  therefore,  so  necessary  as 
to  prevent  languor  of  the  soul.  But  who 
can  prevent  it  better  than  by  making 
the  spiritual  exercises  fairly  often?  These 
revive  the  teachings  of  faith;  these  recall 
for  every  Christian  his  own  obligations; 
these  set  before  the  eyes  the  dangers  to 
which  spiritual  slumber  exposes  distracted 
youth ;  these,  in  fine,  terrify  by  the 
threat  of  the  divine  chastisements.  Oh, 
who  is  there  who  does  not  see  that  the 
spiritual  exercises  are  the  best  means  of 
preventing  the  demon  from  casting  the 
cockle  into  our  heart?" 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  sur- 
rounded as  they  are  by  an  atmosphere 
of  religious  indifferentism,  commercialism, 
and  a  hectic  love  of  pleasure,  Catholic 
men  and  women  of  the  twentieth  century 
can  not  but  be  benefited  by  an  occasional 
day  or  two  given  up  entirely  to  the 
consideration  of  the  things  that  really 
matter, — the  things  of  the  soul. 


The  shallow  scientist,  the  idle  theorist, 
the  intolerant  dogmatizer,  the  pretentious 
professor,  the  omniscient  editor,  the  ener- 
getic self-advertiser,  anjd  many  another 
was  rebuked  not  less  by  the  silent  example 
than  the  spoken  words  of  the  late  Jean 
Henri  Fahjre,  who  was  not  discovered  by 
the  wise  men  of  the  world  until  toward 
the  close  of  his  long  and  laborious  life,— 
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until  he  said,  a  little  sadly:  "I  am  past 
work."  Now  he  is  proclaimed  "one  of 
the  glories  of  the  civilized  world,"  and 
librarians  everywhere  are  clamoring  for 
complete  sets  of  his  works — thirty  volumes 
or  more.  Fabulous  prices  will  gladly  be 
paid  for  first  editions  of  any  volume  from 
the  pen  of  the  peasant-scientist  who 
taught  himself  to  read  by  the  light  of -a 
pine-cone,  a  tallow  candle  being  too  dear. 

With  no  affectation  of  triumph,  no 
bitterness,  only  a  little  sadly,  and  in 
tones  of  deep  conviction,  the  great  searcher 
after  truth  said  a  little  while  before  his 
death :  "I  find  God  in  my  own  heart 
more  clearly  than  in  the  outside  world.  .  .  . 
The  world  I  have  studied  is  a  tiny  world, 
and  yet  this  little  patch  of  life  is  an 
infinite  ocean,  unfathomable  and  full  of 
undiscovered  secrets.  The  light  pene- 
trates a  little  way  below  the  surface; 
but  lower  down  all  is  darkness  and  silence, 
abyss  on  abyss.  ...  To  Science,  Nature 
is  an  enigma  without  a  solution.  Every 
generation  has  its  own  pet  hypothesis. 
We  climb  over  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
forgotten  theories,  but  truth  always 
escapes  us.  We  have  no  net  with  which 
to  capture  truth.  .  .  .  Are  we  not  even 
a  mystery  to  each  other?  Nay,  is  not 
each  man  a  mystery  to  himself — a  creature 
of  infinite  possibilities,  of  miserably  im- 
perfect achievement?  .  .  .  Success  in  this 
world  is  to  the  noisy  and  combative,  to 
those  who  talk  about  themselves  in  and 
out  of  season  like  cheap  jacks  at  a  fair: 
they  become  well  known  because,  they 
make  a  noise." 

"Vanity  of  vanities,  and  all  is  vanity," 
has  been  the  saying  of  sages  :since  the 
world  began;  and  it  will  be  repeated, 
largely  to  no  purpose,  until  the  world 
ends. 

One  need  not  be  a  prophet  or  the  son 
of  a  prophet  to  predict  a  wider  breach 
between  the  two  factions  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Society  as  a  result  of  the 
meeting  next  month  in  Philadelphia  of 
the  House  of  Bishops,  It  will  be  almost 


impossible  to  avoid  a  settlement  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  out  of  the 
action  of  the  Missionary  Board  of  the 
Society  in  appointing  delegates  to  the 
Panama  missionary  conference  from  which 
Catholics  were  barred;  and  no  matter 
how  the  settlement  may  be  made,  the 
Low  Church  element  is  sure  to  sink  lower 
into  sectarianism,  and  the  High  Church 
element  to  soar  higher  towards ,  Christian 
unity.  A  crisis  is  plainly  approaching. 
The  Low  Churchmen  are  denouncing  the. 
High  Churchmen  as  "stiff-necked  ritual- 
ists," and  accusing  them  of  attempting 
to  "devitalize  the  true  Protestant  char- 
acter  of  the  Episcopal  Church";  while  the 
"Highs,"  as  they  are  called,  declare  they 
can  not  stand  the  Protestant  atmosphere 
of  their  denomination.  : ... 

We  are  hoping  that  many  Catholics  will 
be  .moved  to  pray  harder  than  ever  for, 
the     conversion     of     all     our     separated 
brethren — that  they  may  realize  the  truth 
of   Newman's   memorable   saying:     "One 
thing  is  certain :    whatever  history  teaches, 
whatever  it  omits,  whatever  it  exaggerates  - 
or  ,  extenuates,     whatever    it    says    and 
unsays,  at  least  the  Christianity  of  history , 
is  not  Protestantism.     If  ever  there  was 
a  safe  truth,  it  is  this." 


A  .prominent  business  man  in  •  one  of 
our  large  cities,  who  has .  always  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  spread  of  Catholic 
literature,  says,  apropos  of  the  establish 
ment  of  a  Catholic  daily  in  the  United 
States  (he  sees  little  hopes  for  one)} 
"Our  periodicals,  weekly  and  monthly, 
are  pretty  good;  our  average  weekly, 
papers  are  mostly  weak  and  lack  influence. 
I  believe  hardly  ten  per  cent  of  our  people 
read  them.  Many  subscribers  take  them 
more  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  interest 
in  them."  There  is  truth  in  this  state- 
ment, "which  nobody  can  deny."  Ad- 
mitting, however,  that  many  Catholic 
publications  are  subscribed  for  "in  order 
to  help  on  the  cause,"  and  little  read, 
that  the  number  of  copies  printed  and 
distributed  is  often  out  of  all  proportion 
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to  the  number  welcomed  or  even  opened, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  our  people 
are  much  more  of  a  reading  class  than  they 
were  when  Newman  said  they  were  not. 
And  we  see  no  reason  for  despairing  that 
some  day  they  will  realize  the  need  of  a 
Catholic  daily;  nor  have  we  any  fears 
that,  if  it  proves  worthy  of  generous 
support,  it  will  not  be  generously 
supported. 

Our  correspondent  is  unquestionably 
right  in  declaring  that  'if  it  were  not 
for  the  parochial  schools  the  great  mass 
of  Catholic  children  in  this  country  would 
have  but  a  slight,  confused  knowledge  of 
their  religion;  and  that  when  they  leave 
school  and  are  thrown  into  a  worldly, 
materialistic  atmosphere,  promoted  by 
the  secular  press  of  mixed  morality, 
unless  their  parents  are  strict  and  devoted 
Catholics,  strongly  conscious  of  their 
parental  responsibility,  they  are  very  apt 
to  float  with  the  crowd  of  their  surround- 
ing, and  gradually  become  indifferent  to 
religion.  The  influence  of  the  Catholic 
school  is  weakened,  if  not  lost,  by  the 
non-Catholic  atmosphere  in  which  they 
live;  they  need  a  daily  Catholic  press  to 
purify  the  atmosphere, — to  produce  a 
Catholic  atmosphere.' 

Time  was  when  an  ordinary  petition 
addressed  to  Heaven  by  the  Catholic 
mother  was  that  she  might  have  the 
honor  and  happiness  of  seeing  one  at 
least  of  her  children  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God  at  the  altar  or  in  the  cloister. 
Many  such  mothers  no  doubt  still  exist, 
but  there  are  others  of  a  far  different 
stamp.  One  of  these  latter  recently 
appealed  to  a  New  York  Court,  asking 
to  have  her  daughter  removed  from  the 
novitiate  of  a  religious  Congregation.  The 
daughter  herself  assured  the  Court  that 
she  was  perfectly  satisfied  in  the  novitiate, 
and  asked  nothing  better  than  to  be 
allowed  to  follow  her  vocation.  The  words 
addressed  to  the  mother's  lawyer  by  the 
presiding  justice,  Judge  Giegerich,  deserve 
to  be  passed  on  to  many  another  worldly 


woman  who,  in  discouraging  her  children 
from  following  the  higher  life,  is  most 
probably  preparing  for  both"  her  children 
and  herself  an  unhappy  future.  "Tell 
your  client,"  said  the  Judge,  "that  I 
think  she  should  feel  proud  to  have  her 
daughter  give  herself  to  God,  when  many 
other  young  women  of  her  age  and 
attractiveness  are  giving  themselves  to 
seeking  pleasure." 


There  is  at  least  as  much  truth  as 
poetry  in  these  familiar  lines  from  one  of 
Lowell's  sonnets: 

Be  noble!     and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping  but  never  dead. 
Will  rise  in  majesty   to  meet  thine  own. 

The  principle  finds  its  most  common 
application,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  an 
orator  and  his  hearers,  when  the  former 
is  discussing  a  subject  of  major  im- 
portance, and  is  patently  speaking  tne 
sincere  convictions  of  his  head  and  heart. 
On  such  an  occasion  even  the  most 
ordinary,  commonplace  members  of  his 
auditory  are  stirred  beyond  their  usual 
more  or  less  languid  interest,  and  feel, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  impelled  to 
generous  aspirations  and  worthy  deeds. 
Something  of  that  nature  must,  we  think, 
have  been  experienced  by  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  who  listened  in  Philadelphia 
recently  to  a  sermon  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Corrigan,  —  a  sermon  containing 
among  other  virile  passages  this  outspoken 
declaration : 

The  massed  bigotry  of  the  man  in  the  street, 
founded  as  it  is  on  ignorance  and  unfit  leader- 
ship, will  find  the  Catholic  body  charitable, 
yet  absolutely  unafraid,  in  battling  for  their 
rights  of  equal  citizenship.  Up  through  the 
ranks  of  education,  still  unafraid,  they  will 
hold  to  a  strict  reckoning  any  man  or  body  of 
men  who  dares  to  interfere,  or  plans  to  interfere, 
with  their  full  and  accepted  rights  of  citizenship. 
The  further  in  the  scale  of  education  and 
supposed  enlightenment  such  enemies  may 
rise,  the  more  inevitably  will  they  find  that, 
in  matters  that  pertain  to  our  ,  privileges  as 
units  of  the  Republic  and  as  free  worshippers 
of  our  God,  they  have  to  combat  the  united 
and  irresistible  strength  of  the  Catholic 
millions.  .  .  .  One  and  all,  therefore,  from  the 
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man  in  the  street  to  the  highest  in  the  nation, 
may  as  well  understand  that  the  Catholic 
laymen  of  America,  without  apology  to  any 
one,  by  the  power  of  Catholic  lives,  by  the 
right  principles  of  Catholic  living,  on  the  broad 
basis  of  the  faith  and  morality  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  multiplied  strength 
of  their  citizenship,  have  set  themselves  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  progress  and  triumph  of 
indifference  in  religion,  lack  of  holiness  in 
wedlock,  and  the  Godless  uprearing  of  the 
nation's  little  ones;  that  in  the  fulfilment  of 
such  a  task  we  expect  to  win  from  God  the 
grace  that  will  make  this  nation  Catholic  and 
will  bring  it,  humble  despite  its  might,  faithful 
despite  its  temptations  of  wealth  and  power, 
to  kneel  in  recognition  and  grateful  submission 
before  the  one  true  altar  erected  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

"Too  strong"  may  be  the  comment  of 
the  invertebrate  Catholic  who  acts  and 
talks  as  if  he  were  a  citizen  of  this  country 
merely  on  sufferance,  and  should  apologize 
for  occupying  a  place  in  the  sun  at  all; 
but  not  a  particle  too  energetic  for  the 
Catholic  layman  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands both  his  duties  and  his  inalienable 
rights  in  this  land  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 


A  sample  of  what  can  be  done  under 
Catholic  auspices  in  the  way  of  social 
relief  work  is  furnished  by  the  instance  of 
Brownson  House,  a  Catholic  social  settle- 
ment at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  This  institu- 
tion is  a  pioneer  of  its  kind,  having  been 
established  in  1901.  It  works  along  con- 
structive lines,  and  has  achieved  great 
results  among  the  poor  and  foreign  popu- 
lation of  the  city  in  which  it  operates. 
The  details  of  its  management  show  that 
it  is  fundamentally  practical.  Here,  for 
example,  is  how  it  handles  certain1  difficult 
health  problems: 

Brownson  House  maintains  an  orthopedic 
dispensary  for  crippled  and  deformed  children 
and  adults.  From  October  22,  1914,  to  April  i, 
1915,  two  hundred  patients  were  registered  and 
treated.  Much  corrective  work  has  been  done, 
and  many  children  saved  from  the  ranks  of 
the  handicapped.  .  .  .  The  use  of  the  House  is 
given  to  the  city  on  one  afternoon  each  week, 
for  a  Municipal  Child  Welfare  Station,  under 
the  management  of  the  Health  Department. 


Here  mothers  bring  their  babies  for  examination; 
proper  feeding  is  prescribed,  and  the  mothers 
are  carefully  instructed.  Brownson  House  is 
also  a  pure  milk  distributing  station  for  the 
Municipal  Child  Welfare  work. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  similar 
institutions  will  soon  be  an  adjunct  of 
Catholic  activity  in  all  our  large  cities. 


While  welcoming  so  many  "  other  sheep  " 
to  the  Fold — one  hears  of  converts  now- 
adays on  all  sides, — let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  the  "lost  sheep"  and  the  "strayed 
lambs,"  the  nymber  of  which  is  greater 
than  is  generally  realized.  Members  of 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and  other 
charitable  associations,  visiting  the  poor 
in  our  large  cities,  meet  with  scores  of 
persons  who  were  baptized  Catholics,  or 
whose  parents  "had  the  Faith,"  but 
have  lost  all  connection  with  the  Church. 
Any  Catholic  who  associates  intimately 
with  non-Catholics  learns  of  numerous 
instances  of  persons  who  were  born  in 
the  Church,  but  who  are  not  known  as 
Catholics,  do  not  claim  to  be  Catholics, 
having  ceased  to  practise  their  religion, — 
not  so  much,  however,  from  formal 
apostasy,  as  from  indifference  to  any 
religious  belief. 

In  view  of  the  testimony  as  to  the  anti- 
Catholic  spirit  of  the  American  Ambu- 
lance in  Paris,  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  THE  AVE;  MARIA,  it  is  gratifying 
to  have  the  assurance  that  the  American 
Red  Cross  is  not  responsible  for  the 
American  Ambulance,  which  was  organized 
by  Americans  residing  in  Paris  and  has 
been  maintained  by  them.  "Towards  it, 
as  well  as  to  the  support  of  a  number 
of  other  hospitals  in  Europe,"  writes  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Relief  Board, 
"the  Red  Cross,  a  year  ago,  made  a 
contribution;  but  this  is  its  only  asso- 
ciation with  the  American  Ambulance."  A 
prominent  priest  of  Washington,  D.C.,  tells 
us  further  that  he  has  always  found  the 
American  Red  Cross  "very  fair  in  their 
dealings." 


On  Christmas  Day. 


The  Captain's  Story. 


BY    HENRY    WESTLAKE. 


Christmas  Day  long  years  ago, 
I  have  often  read, 
Our  Lord  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
A  manger  for  His  bed. 

It  was  the  bitter  winter  time, 

When  the  cold  north  wind  blows, 

i   '•  .       >  •  ^    >       •  •  ' 

And  the  sweet  Babe  was  laid  to  rest, 
Wrapped  all  in  swaddling  clothes. 

White  angels  sang  about  His  crib,' 

And  over  Him,  for  skies, 
There  shone  the  soft,  unfading  blue 

Of  Mary's  gentle  eyes. 

And  Shepherds  came  to  pray  to  Him, 
And  Kings  from  countries  far 

Were  guided  to  His  lowly  bed 
By  following  a  star. 

To-day  Our  Lord  is  born  again 

When  Holy  Mass  is  said/- 
The altar-cloth,  His  swaddling  clothes; 
The  altar-stone,  His  bed. 

And  I,  like  those  great  Kings  of  old, 
Or  like  the  Shepherds  mild, 

Must  leave  all  other  things  to-day 
To  hasten  to  the   Child. 

Oh,  if  He  shall  but  come  to  me 

As  He  came  unto  them, 
I,  too,  shall  hear  the  angels  sing  .     ..-, 

In  my  heart — Bethlehem! 


THE  amaranth,  sometimes  known  as 
'the  immortelle,  received  its  name  from 
the  Greeks  on  account  of  its  lasting 
blossoms;  and  on  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  it  enters  largely  into '  'the 
Christmas-time  decoration  of  churches, 
as  a  symbol,  says  one  author,  "of  that 
immortality  to  which  our  faith  bids  us 
aspire." 


RANK,  what  kind  of  a  story 
do  you  want?"  asked  Captain 
Randall.: 

"About  Christmas." 
"j  "About  the  war  you  were  in!"  exclaimed 
all  the  children  at  once. 

"A  war  story  about  Christinas,  then?" 
And  the  bright  eyes  answered. 

"It  was  Christmas  Eve,"  he  began, 
"and  we  were  on  that  famous  mountain 
campaign  of  which  I  have  told  you  so 
often.  You  will  'believe  that  it  wasn't 
a  very  cheerful  time  for  some  of  us.  I, 
for  one,  didn't  very  well  see  how  I  was 
to  get  through  with  it,  and  I  wished 
something  might  happen  to  make  the 
time  go  by.  I  wasn't  a  Catholic  then, 
you  know;  and  Christmas  meant  only 
plum  puddings  and  happy  children.  But 
it  meant  'home'  too,  and  that  was 
what  made  ,half  of  us  ready  to  go  to 
the  hospital  with  nostalgia.  Do  you 
know  what  nostalgia  is,  Frank?" 

"No,  grandpa." 

"Well,.  I  hope  you  never,  will  from 
experience.  It's  just  the  doctor's  word 
for  old-fashioned  homesickness.  I  had 
a  bad  case  of  it,  and  toward  night 
I  was  glad  when  the  captain  said: 
'Sergeant'  (I  was  only  orderly  then,  you 
know),  —  'Sergeant,  take  ten  men  and 
look  up.  Williams.  I  think  he  has  gone 
home,  and  you'll  overhaul  him  at  his 
house:  the  second  one  from  the  red  mill 
on  the  Turkey  Creek  road.'  I  saluted 
and  said  he  might  depend  upon  me. 
He.  was  a  stern  officer  and  a  strict 
disciplinarian.  Williams  had  deserted 
that  very  morning,  and  you  know  what 
happens  to  a  deserter. 

"We  had  all  been  interested  in  Williams. 
He  was  a  late  recruit,  a  mountaineer; 
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and  we  knew  his  children  too.  His  wife 
was  a  poor  ailing  woman,  but  she  -  used 
to  make  cake  and  apple-sauce,  and  the 
boys  brought  it  into  the  camp  and  sold 
it.  One  of  the  little  chaps  was  on  crutches 
and  we  called  him  Tiny  Tim — for  his 
name  was  Tim, — and  told  him  about 
Dickens'  story.  There  was  a  little  girl 
too,  and  her  big,  blue  eyes  made  me 
think  of  my  Mary's  at  home — your 
mother,  Frank.  And  the  children  said 
there  were  others  younger  than  they, — one 
a  small  baby. 

"I  tried  not  to  think  of  Tiny  Tim  and 
blue-eyed  Mary  as  we  tramped  on  over 
the  bleak,  rough  road;  but,  somehow,  I 
couldn't  help  it.  When  we  got  to  the 
red  mill  I  said,  'Stay  here,  boys.  I'll 
reconnoitre,'  and  went  on  quietly  alone. 
There  was  only  one  window  in  Williams' 
cabin.  It  had  a  curtain  before  it;  but 
there  was  a  little  rent  in  it,  and  through 
that  I  saw — " 

"Go  on,  grandpapa!" 

"You're  crying,  grandpapa!" 

"  I  saw  Williams  with  Tiny  Tim  on 
one  knee  and  Mary  on  the  other,  and 
two  other  little  ones  were  playing  'on 
the  floor.  The  mother  and  the  baby 
had  probably  gone  to  bed.  There  were 
only  two  rooms  in  the  house.  The  one  I 
was  looking  into  had  a  big  fireplace  in  it, 
and  before  it  hung  a  little  row  of  ragged 
stockings.  Now  it  was  my  duty,  of  course, 
to  capture  Williams  then  and  there;  but 
what  do  you  suppose  I  did?" 

"I  know  what  I  hope  you  did,"  answered 
Frank. 

"I  gave  a  loud,  long  rap  on  the  door 
with  my  gun,  so  that  Williams  might 
have  time  to  get  out  of  the  back  door ; 
and  Tiny  Tim  appeared. 

" '-.  Is  your  father  here? '  I  asked.  '  Oh, 
I  see  he  isn't!'  and,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  I  said,  'Good-night!'  and 
went  back  to  my  men  and  told  them 
there -was  no  one  in  the  house  but  the 
children  and  their  mother: 

"We  got  marching  orders  that  night, 
or  I  don't  know  what  might  have  happened; 


and  the  next  spring  the  war  was  over, 
and  Williams  was  safe.  I  suppose  I  did 
wrong  in  letting  him  get  away,  but  I'd 
do  it  again.  He  had  been  refused  per- 
mission to  go  to  his  wife  and  children, 
and  had  gone  without  it;  and,  well,  the 
commander  of  the  squad  sent  after  him 
had  a  soft  heart,  and  it  was  Christmas 
Eve,  and  he  was  far  from  home.  I've 
never  told  this  little  story  before,  children f. 
somehow,  I  couldn't;  but  this  is  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  I've  been  thinking  of 
Williams  all  day.  He  is  a  very  old  man 
now  like  myself,  and  Tiny  Tim  is  spoken 
of  for  governor  of  his  State. 

"But  it's  time  to  go  to  bed  now.  Let 
•me  say  with  the  other  Tiny  Tim:  'God 
bless,,  us  every  one!'". 


Jean  the  Tramper. 


BY   ARTHUR    BARRY. 


LL  the  colliers  and  coal- 
women,  the  thirty  residents  of 
Huttes  Noires,  a  hamlet  near 
the  parish  of  St.  Arnoult,  were 
gathered  on  Christmas  Eve,  1709,  in  the 
house  of  a  young  widow  called  Fauvette. 
In  French,  fauvette  means  linnet;  yet  it 
was  not  because  the  widow  could  'sing 
like  a  bird  that  she  was  known  by  that 
name,  but  simply  because  her  husband's 
name  was  Fauvet,  and  the  people  gave 
her  the  feminine  form  of  the  word.  This 
husband  had  been  killed  by  accident; 
and  Fauvette,  left  alone  with  her  little 
daughter,  Madelon,  led  a  sorrowful  life, 
her  only  pleasure  being  the  company  of 
her  child. 

Fauvette,  then,  was  sitting  this  Christ-' 
mas  Eve  with  Madelon,  who  was  only 
seven,  upon  her  lap,  and  chatting  with 
her  neighbors,  all  of  them  workers  in  the 
coal-fields.  To  hear  them  talk,  however, 
you  would  never  have  suspected  that  the 
morrow  was  a  holiday :  the  remarks  they 
exchanged  were  not  joyous  ones,  and  their 
faces  looked  anxious. 

The  fact  is  that  people  who  lived  at  a 
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distance  from  towns  were,  that  winter, 
full  of  fear.  Never  before  had  so  many 
wolves  been  seen;  and  there  was  one  in 
particular  in  the  woods  around  Huttes 
Noires  so  big,  so  strong,  and  so  ferocious 
that  he  reigned  as  master  over  the  dis- 
trict. He  was  not  content  with  attacking 
simply  sheep,  or  even  horses  and  oxen:  he 
spared  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child; 
and  the  list  of  his  victims  was  already  a 
long  one. 

That's  why  the  colliers  were  not  very 
gay.  They  reflected  that  midnight  was 
approaching,  and  that  they  would  soon 
have  to  leave  this  comfortable  room, 
where  a  blazing  fire  was  roaring  up  the 
broad  chimney.  Outside  there  was  snow 
and  a  biting  wind  and  a  heaven  without 
stars.  It  would  take  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  walk  to  the  church  at  St. 
Arnoult;  the  road  went  through  the 
woods,  and  the  woods  practically  belonged 
to  the  big  wolf.  It  would  be  wiser  perhaps 
not  to  go  out;  but,  then,  of  course  nobody 
wanted  to  miss  Midnight  Mass. 

"Anyway,"  said  Fauvette,  "nothing 
hinders  us  from  hoping  that  the  wolf  will 
not  be  on  our  road  to-night." 

"Let  him  show  himself!"  cried  Polyte, 
a  young  fellow  of  twenty  and  a  braggart. 
"Just  let  him  show  himself!  I  tell  you 
he'll  have  a  job  of  it  before  he  is  done 
with  me!" 

Then  the  dean  of  the  colliers,  old 
Vincent  Vivone,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said: 

"You're  too  fond  of  boasting,  my  good 
Polyte.  It's  not  you,  however,  who  will 
overcome  the  wolf.  You'd  run  at  the 
sight  of  him,  my  poor  boy!  To  rid 
ourselves  of  the  brute,  we  need — do  you 
know  whom  we  need?" 

"Well,  whom?" 

"We  need  Jean  the  Tramper." 

"And  who  is  Jean  the  Tramper?"  asked 
Fauvette. 

"He  is  a  mysterious  fellow  and  a 
silent  one, — a  man  who  tramps  through 
the  country,  killing  wolves.  Whenever 
he  hears  that  such  and  such  a  place  is 


afflicted  as  we  are  at  present,  he  arrives 
there  during  the  night,  guesses  where 
he'll  meet  the  brute,  goes  to  the  encounter, 
attacks  the  wolf,  kills  it,  and  goes  off; 
and  the  next  morning  people  are  thunder- 
stricken  at  seeing  the  wolf's  head  nailed 
to  the  door  of  some  house.  Such  is  Jean 
the  Tramper.  Sometimes  he  enters  a 
house;  and  if  any  food  is  offered  to  him, 
he  eats.  As  to  what  he  looks  like,  I  can't 
tell  you;  for  he  has  never  been  seen  at 
Hutters  Noires  or  St.  Arnoult." 

Old  Vivone  ceased  talking,  and  just 
then  the  first  bell  for  the  Midnight  Mass 
was  heard.  Before  it  stopped  ringing,  the 
house  door  was  pushed  open,  and  there 
entered  a  formidable-looking  personage. 
He  was  a  tall,  stout,  full-bearded,  middle- 
aged  man,  wearing  a  fur  cap,  a  goat- 
skin coat,  and  high  leather  boots.  Little 
could  be  seen  of  his  face,  because  of  his 
bustling  beard  and  eyebrows.  This  indi- 
vidual held  by  the  collar  a  big,  shaggy 
dog,  that  growled  and  showed,  as  it  did 
so,  teeth  that  looked  strong  enough  to 
bite  through  iron. 

With  old  Vivone's  story  still  in  mind, 
Fauvette  inquired  of  the  stranger: 

"Wouldn't  you  be  Jean  the  Tramper?" 

There  was  no  reply.  The  unknown  did 
not  move,  and  Polyte  murmured: 

"Just  a  beggar  or  a  robber." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man  had  the 
air  of  one  from  whom,  if  you  met  him 
in  a  lonely  place,  you  would  get  away  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Consequently,  no 
room  was  made  for  him  at  the  fire;  chairs 
were  drawn  closer  together,  and  there 
pervaded  the  room  an  atmosphere  of 
silent  hostility.  Only  the  dog  did  not  keep 
still:  something  outside  appeared  to  dis- 
quiet him.  He  soon  began  barking,  and 
so  awakened  little  Madelon,  who  for  the 
past  hour  had  been  asleep  in  her  mother's 
arms.  She  did  not  cry,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  looked  around  the  company 
smilingly.  Perhaps  you  think  she  grew 
frightened  when  her  eyes  rested  on  the 
big  stranger,  and  the  fierce  looking  dog. 
Not  at  all.  Having  a  kind  heart,  she  was 
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sorry  to  see  the  man  left  by  himself; 
and,  accordingly,  getting  down  from  her 
mother's  lap,  she  trotted  over  to  him, 
took  his  hand,  led  him  to  the  fire,  made 
Polyte  give  up  his  chair,  and,  installing 
the  big  man  before  the  cheerful  blaze, 
said:  "There,  warm  yourself!"  Not 
satisfied  with  that,  she  took  the  bowl  of 
warm  broth  that  Polyte  had  just  prepared 
for  himself,  gave  it  to  the  stranger,  and 
then  went  to  the  pantry  and  got  a 
bone  for  the  dog. 

The  formidable-looking  unknown  warmed 
himself  and  drank  the  broth,  looking  the 
while  at  the  little  girl.  Once  he  seemed 
about  to  speak,  but  contented  himself 
with  a  gesture  of  his  hand  as  if  in  thanks, 
and  went  out  into  the  darkness  without 
a  word.  His  dog  followed,  after  being 
caressed  by  Madelon,  in  whom  he  recog- 
nized a  kind  friend. 

The  colliers  would  have  discussed  their 
visitor  at  great  length  had  there  been 
time,  but  the  last  bell  for  Mass  began  to 
ring;  so  they  had  to  set  out.  Old  Vivone 
lit  a  lantern,  Fauvette  took  Madelon  by 
the  hand,  Polyte  carried  a  pitchfork,  and 
all  the  others  followed,  the  men  armed 
with  some  sort  of  weapon.  At  first  every- 
thing went  well.  Along  the  narrow  wood- 
land path  they  marched  in  single  file; 
and  as  there  was  no  sign  of  the  wolf, 
they  were  congratulating  themselves  on 
being  safe  when  Vivone  suddenly  stopped 
and  cried  out: 

"Here's  the  brute!" 

Polyte  swung  his  pitchfork  around  his 
head,  struck  the  lantern  instead  of  the 
wolf,  and  took  to  his  heels,  shouting: 

"Run  for  your  life,  everybody!" 

A  lithe  form  appeared, — Fauvette  was 
upset,  Madelon  was  torn  from  her  grasp, 
and  the  mother  heard  her  daughter's  cries 
as  the  wolf  dragged  her  into  the  woods. 
The  distracted  woman  shrieked  for  help, 
but  there  was  no  reply.  All  the  others 
had  followed  Polyte's  advice  and  had 
run  toward  the  church  so  fast  that  they 
were  already  out  of  hearing. 

Fauvette  at  once  entered  the  woods  in 


search  of  her  child.  She  had  her  hands 
and  her  clothing  scratched  and  torn  by 
thorns;  she  stumbled  over  roots,  went 
forward  with  groans,  turned  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  and  back  again  as  if 
demented.  Sometimes  she  stopped  short 
and  called: 

"Madelon,  my  darling,  where  are  you?" 

By  dint  of  walking  blindly  on  she 
eventually  struck  the  right  road  to  St. 
Arnoult,  and  reached  the  church  just 
as,  Mass  being  finished,  the  people  were 
coming  out. 

"My  child!"  cried  the  mother.  And 
from  her  tone  everyone  knew  what  had 
taken  place. 

The  colliers  were  in  consternation.  They 
had  thought  that  the  widow  and  her 
child  had  fled,  when  the  alarm  was  given, 
to  their  cottage  and  were  in  safety.  Old 
Vivone  wept  and  so  did  many  others. 
The  women  gathered  around  Fauvette, 
and  when  the  return  to  the  hamlet  was 
begun,  she  was  supported  by  friendly 
arms.  A  number  of  torches  had  been  lit, 
and  the  procession  made  its  way  silently 
back  to  Huttes  Noires. 

When  they  reached  Fauvette's  cottage, 
she  refused  to  cross  the  threshold. 

"No,"  she  protested,  "I  can't!  The 
sight  of  that  empty  little  bed  would 
kill  me." 

She  resisted  old  Vivone,  who  was 
turning  the  key  that  had  been  left  in  the 
door;  but  the  attention  of  both  was 
soon  attracted  by  some  large  warm  drops 
that  fell  on  their  hands.  Vivone  seized 
one  of  the  torches,  held  it  up — and  there, 
nailed  to  the  door's  middle  panel,  was  the 
bloody  head  of  a  wolf. 

Fauvette,  impelled  by  some  inner  force, 
quickly  entered  the  house,  as  did  all  those 
who  had  accompanied  her.  The  mother 
hurried  to  the  little  bed  and  saw— 
Madelon,  a  little  pale,  a  little  bruised, 
but  quietly  sleeping  with  her  hands  under 
her  head. 

Astonishment  kept  everybody  dumb; 
nobody  moved,  and  the  mother  seemed 
to  fear  that  she  was  dreaming.  Soon, 
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however,  she  recognized  the  reality  of  her 
happiness;  and  the  next  moment  she 
was  on  her  knees  at  the  bedside  covering 
Madelon  with  kisses. 

The  child  awoke,  and  rubbed  her  sleepy 
blue  eyes. 

"Who  saved  you,  darling?  Tell  me 
quick,  who  saved  you?" 

"The  wolf  took  me  in  his  jaws  and 
carried  me  away.  And  then  a  big  dog 
came  and  barked.  And  then  a  man  came 
and  threw  himself  on  the  wolf.  And  then 

m 

the  man  and  the  wolf  and  the  big  dog 
rolled  over  on  the  ground.  •  And  then 
the  man  struck  the  wolf  with  something 
shiny,  and  then— and  then— that's  all  I 
know—" 

And  Madelon  was  asleep  again  in  her 
mother's  arms.  The  neighbors  looked  at 
the  pair,  and  got  up  to  go  home,  Vivone 
remarking: 

"This  is  one  of  Jean  the  Tramper's 
jobs."  He  paused  a  moment,  and  added: 
"Yes,  it's  surely  his  work;  and  this  is 
a  case  in  which  an  old  saying  is  proved 
true:  A  good  deed  is  never  lost.  The 
wolf-slayer  mightn't  have  thought  of 
saving  the  child  if  she,  when  all  the  rest 
of  us  looked  coldly  upon  him,  hadn't 
welcomed  him  to  the  fire  and  given  him 
the  broth,  and  fed  his  dog."  I 


Bethlehem  and  the  Village  of  the 
Shepherds. 


Bethlehem  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Judea,  about  two  leagues  from  Jerusalem. 
It  was  called  in  Hebrew  Beth  Lechem,  a 
name  given  to  it  by  Abraham,  signifying 
house  of  bread.  It  was  likewise  called 
Ephrata,  fruitful.  It  was  in  allusion  to 
the  meaning  of  these  two  names  that  St. 
Paula,  on  reaching  the  place  which  bore 
them,  exclaimed,  full  of  joy:  "I  salute 
thee,  Bethlehem,  true  house  of  bread, 
where  was  born  the  Bread  that  came 
down  from  heaven !  I  salute  thee,  Ephrata, 
fertile  land,  where  God  came  into  the 
world!"  Bethlehem  was  likewise  called 
City  of  David,  because  it  was  the  birth- 


place of  that  prince,  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  Christ  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  Lastly,  it  is  sometimes 
designated  in  Scripture  as  Bethlehem  of 
Juda,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
Bethlehem,  in  no  way  remarkable,  situated 
in  Galilee. 

The  village  where  dwelt  the  Shepherds 
to  whom  the  Angels  appeared  for  the 
purpose  of  proclaiming  to  them  the  birth 
of  the  Saviour  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Bethlehem.  The  very  spot  where 
they  'saw  the  heavenly  light  and  heard 
the  angeh'c  strains  is  enclosed  with  walls, 
and  planted  with  olive  trees.  In  the  centre 
of  the  enclosure  is  a  grotto  in  which  the 
Empress  St.  Helena  caused  a  chapel  to 
be  built  and  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  About  one-half  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Village  of  the  Shepherds,  as  it  is 
called,  are  Catholics. 


Friends  Again. 


BY  MICHAEL  EARLS,  s.  j. 


young  lads  from  childhood  up 
Drank  together  friendship's  cup: 
Joe  was  glad  with  Bill  at  play, 
Bill  was  home  to  Joe   alway. 

On  their  friendship  came  the  blight 
Of  a  little  thoughtless  fight; 
Then,   alas!     each  passing  day 
Farther  bore  these  friends  away. 

There  was  grief  in  either  heart, 
Bleeding  deep  from  sorrow's  dart, 
When  in  thoughtfulness  again 
They  beheld  the  other's  pain. 

But  the  shades  of  night  are  furled 
When  the  morning  takes  the  world, 
And  the  Christmas  days  of  peace 
Make  our  little  quarrels  cease. 

Bill  and  joe  on  Christmas  Day 
Met   as   in   the   olden   way; 
Bill  put  out  his  hand  to  Joe, — 
It  was   Christmas   Day,   you  know. 

Bill  and  Joe  are  friends    again, 
And  to  them  long  years  remain; 
Time  may  take  them  far  away, 
They  keep   Christmas  every  day. 
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— A  free  booklet,  "A  List  of  Books  for  the 
Study  of  the  Social  Question,"  issued  by  the 
Central  Bureau  of  the  Central- Verein,  may  be 
procured  by  addressing  that  Society  at  201 
Temple  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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excellence. 

— "The  Sweet  Miracle,"  a  translation  from 
the  Spanish  of  Eca  de  Queiroz  by  Edgar  Prestage, 
is  a  story  of  the  lifetime  of  Christ,  apocryphal, 
of  course,  and  therefore  not  altogether  con- 
vincing, but  possessing  a  certain  simple  charm. 
It  is  beautifully  issued  as  a  Christmas  souvenir 
by  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

— From  Ginn  &  Co.  comes  a  handsome  new 
edition  of  an  old  American  favorite,  Washington 
Irving's  "The>  Alhambra."  It  is  adequately 
edited  by  Edward  K.  Robinson,  and  charmingly 
illustrated  by  Norman  Irving  Black.  While 
Mr.  Robinson  has  omitted  a  few  of  the  chapters, 
and  slightly  abridged  others,  the  inherent  charm 
of  the  book  has  not  been  impaired;  while  the 
notes  and  the  vocabulary  are  additions  which 
young  readers  especially  will  appreciate. 

—"A  Brief  Bibliography  of  Books  in  English, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Relating  to  the  Re- 
publics Commonly  Called  Latin  American.,  with 
Comments,"  is  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 
It  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Peter  H.  Goldsmith, 
director  of  the  Pan- American  Division  of  the 
American  Association  for  International  Con- 
ciliation. A  cursory  examination  of  the  list 
shows  that  it  is  fairly  comprehensive,  and  that 
the  compiler's  comments  on  the  books  are 
well-advised. 

— "Max  of  the  North/'  by  Magnus  A.  Bruce 
(Diederich-Schaefer  Co.,  Milwaukee),  is  a  novel 
the  examination  of  which  is  apt  to  suggest  the 
old  saying,  "There  is  so,  much  that  is  good 
in  the  worst  of  us,  and  so  much  that  is  bad  in 
the  best  of  us,  etc."  If  this  is  a  first  book, 
one  may  say  that  it  gives  promise  of  success 
in  fictional  writing;  if  it  is  not  a  first  attempt, 
its  author  needs  to  hark  back  to  the  elements 
of  writing,  or  have  his  manuscript  carefully 
edited.  The  distance  between  the  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous  is  proverbially  short,  and  a  mere 
change  of  a  letter  makes  bathos  out  of  pathos. 
All  of  which  criticism  does  not  belie  the  state- 


ment that  the  unsophisticated  novel-reader  may 
call  "Max  of  the  North"  what  its  publishers 
proclaim  it,  "a  thrilling  story  of  Canadian 
life,"  and  "a  powerful  novel  with  rapidly 
moving  plot."  It  should  be  added  that  the 
religious  tone  is  Catholic. 

—The  Rev.  Nelius  Downing  has  made  an 
interesting  tribute  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
gathering  into  an  essay  passages  in  praise  of 
her  by  Protestant  authors.  The  Rev.  R.  J. 
Sorin,  of  De  Lisle,  Miss.,  has  published  this 
essay  in  pamphlet  form  and  offers  it  for  sale; 
price  not  mentioned. 

— The  whole  soul  of  the  child  is  revealed 
in  its  unspoiled  beauty  in  "My  Mother's 
Rosary,"  by  Sam  McAndrew.  Verse  and  har- 
mony unite  to  produce  a  charming  idyllic  word- 
picture  translated  into  music.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  anything  unnatural  or  fanciful  to 
mar  the  delightful  simplicity  of  this  piece, 
which  ought  to  become  a  favorite  number 
on  future  programs  of  school  entertainments. 
Published  by  Sam  McAndrew,  Clarksburg, 
West  Va.  Price,  50  cts. 

— In  "The  Little  Ambassadors,"  by  Henriette 
Eugenie  Delamare,  there  is  abundance  of  incident 
and  adventure  for  the  young  folks,  and  a  Catholic 
atmosphere  and  viewpoint  that  will  favorably 
impress  their  elders.  The  children  with  whose 
story  the  book  has  to  do  have  an  American 
mother,  an  English  father,  and  a  French  grand- 
mother; and  the  setting  accordingly  shifts 
occasionally  from  Paris  to  London  or  New 
York,  while  much  of  the  most  interesting 
action  takes  place  in  Rome,  where  Lord  Arting- 
dale,  the  father,  holds  a  position  in  the  English 
Embassy.  H.  L.  Kilner  &  Co. 

— The  Dogmatic  Series,  the  first  of  the 
Catholic  Library,  published  by  the  Catholic 
Book  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  is  in  five  volumes, 
lettered  as  follows:  (I.)  God,  Man,  Revelation; 
(II.)  Christ,  The  Church;  (III.)  Grace,  Sacra- 
ments, Baptism,  Confirmation,  Eucharist,  Mass; 
(IV.)  Penance,  Indulgences,  Extreme  Unction, 
Holy  Orders,  Matrimony;  (V.)  Sacraments, 
Blessed  Virgin,  Last  Things.  The  author  is 
the  Rev.  Roderick  MacEachen,  whose  work  is 
approved  by  the  Bishop  of  Wheeling  and  intro- 
duced by  Cardinal  Gibbons.  The  volumes  are 
well  printed  from  large,  clear  type,  on  good 
paper,  neatly  bound,  and  of  convenient  size. 
Each  one  is  provided  with  a  table  of  contents, 
and  Vol.  V.  has  an  index  of  sixty-two  pages, 
covering  the  whole  series.  We  are  greatly  pleased 
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with  these  handy  volumes,  for  which  there 
should  be  a  wide  demand.  The  price  of  the 
Dogmatic  Series  of  the  Catholic  Library — which 
is  to  contain  as  many  as  fifty  volumes — is  only 
two  dollars. 

— "The  insidious  nature  of  error  consists 
in  this,  that  it  begins  with  but  a  small  deflection 
and  grows  to  more.  Who  would  have  traced 
in  the  'minimizer'  or  the  upholder  of  'develop- 
ment' of  former  years  the  precursor  of  our 
'Modernist'?  But  therefore  error  must  be 
combated  in  its  beginnings  and  not  allowed 
to  escape  by  not  being  yet  full-grown."  This 
quotation,  from  page  106  of  "The  New  Pela- 
gianism,"  by  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Williams,  gives 
the  keynote  and  furnishes  a  sufficient  raison 
d'etre  of  a  very  interesting  volume,  which  we 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
lay  and  clerical.  The  former  category  will 
perhaps  be  reassured  by  the  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Williams  is  a  barrister  (who,  before  his 
conversion,  was  an  Anglican  clergyman) ;  and 
the  latter  will  take  comfort  from  the  thought 
that  his  work  bears  the  imprimatur  of  Edin- 
burgh's Archbishop.  To  both  classes  of  readers 
the  book  will  afford  food  for  salutary  thought. 
It  is  published  by  Sands  '&  Co.,  London,  and 
for  sale  in  the  U.  S.  by  B.  Herder. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Sweet  Miracle."  Eca  de  Queiroz.  40  cts. 
"Max  of  the  North."  Magnus  A.  Bruce.  $1.25. 
"The  Little  Ambassadors."  Henriette  Dela- 

mare.     75    cts. 
"The  New  Pelagianism."    J.  Herbert  Williams. 

75   cts. 
"The    Catholic     Faith."       Rev.    Fr.    Girardey, 

C.  SS.  R.     15  cts. 
"The   Life  of   St.   Monica."     F.  A.  Forbes.    30 

cts. 
"The    Camp    of    Copper    River."      Rev.   H.    S. 

Spalding,  S.  J.     85  cts. 
"Homilies    on    all  the   Sunday  Gospels  of  the 

Ecclesiastical  Year."     Finco-Dunne.     $i. 
"A  Manual  of  Apologetics."     Koch-Bruehl.     75 

cts. 


"The  Lord  My  Light."    Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J. 

$2,  net. 

"The  Secret  Bequest."  Christian  Reid.  $1.25. 
"Storied  Italy."  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.  $3.50,  net. 
"Recollections  of  an  Irish  Judge."  M.  McD. 

Bodkin,  K.   C.    $3,  net. 
"Pioneer    Laymen    of    North    America."      Rev. 

T.   J.    Campbell,    S.   J.     Vol.    I.     $1.75- 
"The  Fair  Flower  of  Eden."     M.    D.   Forrest. 

M.  S.  H.     75  cts. 
"Thoughts     of     Soeur     Therese     of     the     Child 

Jesus."     60  cts. 

"Field  Afar  Tales."     Vol.   II.     60  cts. 
"The    Shepherd    of    My    Soul."      Rev.    Charles 

Callan,    O.    P.     $i. 
"Memories    and    Anecdotes."      Kate    Sanborn. 

$1.75- 
"The     Theory     and     Practice     of     Educational 

Gymnastics."    William  A.  Stecher,  B.  S.  G. 

$1.50. 
"Belgium,    Neutral   and    Loyal."     Emile   Wax- 

weiler.     $1.25. 
"  Dramatic   Reader   Series."     3    books.     45    cts. 

each. 
"The  Irish  Abroad."     Elliot  O'Donnell.     $2.50 

Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HEB.,  xiii,  3. 

Very  Rev.  B.  J.  Wermers  and  Rev.  Bernard 
Marker,  of  the  diocese  of  Detroit;  Rev.  Jeremiah 
McGrath,  diocese  of  Buffalo;  and  Rev.  John 
Spensley,  D.  D.,  diocese  of  Albany. 

Brother   Michael,    C.    S.    C. 

Sister  M.  Isadora,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Bentley,  Mr.  Robert  Purdy,  Mrs. 
Anne  Ffoulkes,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Ann 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Joseph  Mallon,  Mrs.  Mary 
Mallon,  Mr.  Otto  Sommer,  Mr.  James  Rigney, 
Mrs.  Mary  Macdonald,  Mr.  August  Weigers, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Butler,  Mrs.  Thomas  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Bernard  Dierkes,  Miss  Mary  Michels,  Mr. 
August  Weishaar,  Mr.  George  Becker,  Mr. 
Patrick  Kearns,  Mrs.  Ellen  Kearns,  Mr.  John 
Lucas,  and  Mr.  William  Giles. 

Eternal  rest  give  unto  them,  O  Lord;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they 
rest  in  peace!  (300  days'  indul.) 

Our  Contribution  Box. 


"  Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee." 
For  the  starving  children  in  China:  F.  G.  R., 
50  cts.;  Friend  (Buffalo),  $100;  C.  M.,  $i; 
M.  A.  S.,  $3;  Friend,  $5;  in  thanksgiving, 
25  cts.;  Los  Angeles,  $r.  For  the  Polish  and 
Belgian  War  sufferers;  Christmas  offering:  $5. 
For  the  Foreign  Missions:  M.  A.  S.,  $10.  For 
Bishop  Charlebois,  $7. 
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